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TUK OAKS, NEAll G008K OKKEK OHURCII. 


C HARLESTON is the picturesque city of 
the Southern Atlantic coast. Not hid¬ 
den eighteen or twenty miles np some river, 
not stretching out a ragged fringe of strag¬ 
gling suburbs to the north and south, not 
new and glaring, not yonng and legendless, 
the city has a character of its own, and is 
like nothing but itself. It never seems to 
be growing or racing ahead, like the North¬ 
ern towns; but finished, comidete, with a 


background of co¬ 
lonial traditions, 
with a history, 
with a x^eculiar 
architecture, with 
settled, mature 
ways and habits, 
it lives calmly on 
its narrow penin¬ 
sula, and sighs not 
for other miles to 
conquer. Under 
the full moon, we 
stood beneath the 
little archways 
high up on St. 
MichaePs historic 
spire. Below lay 
the city, closely 
built, stretching 
from river to riv¬ 
er, and abruptly 
ending there, with 
no continuations 
on the far sides of 
the silvery streams 
to perplex you with 
the thought that 
you have not seen 
it all, but must per¬ 
force cross over 
and ride on horse- 
cars through dusty 
miles of suburbs. 
The near streets 
stretch systematic¬ 
ally east and west 
from side to side; 
and from end to 
end, north and 
south, run, from 
the Battery to the green of the country, two 
long avenues that meet and shake hands 
three miles out, and then blend into a lovely 
country road, sliaded with moss-draped live- 
oaks, that leads out across the Neck to the 
rice and cotton lands of the outlying plan¬ 
tations. From our station in the spire we 
could see the whole of this and take it all 
in—the very beginning and the very end of 
Charleston. Lights were twinkling from 
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the windows of the old houses, huilt gener¬ 
ally with the narrow gable-end on the street, 
rising three stories high, with closed shut¬ 
ters and massive jealous garden walls, which 
had seemed to us like fortifications as we 
strolled hy; hut now, looking down in the 
brilliant moonlight, we could see the long 
side stretch of broad verandas adorning each 
story from ground to roof, and the mass of 
green in the hidden gardens, which, like 
Moorish court-yards, are for the dwellers 
Avithin, and not for the passers-by. Turn¬ 
ing, we looked out to sea, down the broad 
harbor. On one side shone out the white 
cottages of Sullivan’s Island, with the earth- 
covered slopes of Fort Moultrie; on the oth¬ 
er we traced the long low tongue of Morris 
Island lying on the water, with the old ridge 
of Battery Wagner faintly visible; and in 
the centre of the harbor, directly under the 
moon, rose Fort Sumter, round, dark, and 
frowning, the little movable light-house, 
that mars its symmetry Avith its all too short 
tower, perched on its eastern parapet. The 
Avhite sails of a vessel out on the ocean, sev¬ 


en miles distant, seemed near¬ 
er than the Brooklyn shore 
as seen from New York, for 
the harbor is wide, and there¬ 
fore seems near, the eastern 
outlook is boundless—aAA'ay 
to the Bermudas if you like 
—and Avater miles are short 
miles always, esi)ccially un¬ 
der the moon. 

Then turning inland again, 
Avith the mind’s eye full of 
this beautiful breezy harbor, 
Ave saAv hoAv it Avas formed. 
Two rivers come out from 
the land and fioAv into each 
other, their broad mingled 
tide sweeping doAvn past 
the islands into the ocean. 
These riA^ers, the Kiowah and 
the Etiwan of the Indians, 
are the Ashley and the Coop¬ 
er, by Avhose tides the city’s 
sides are bound as Avith sil¬ 
very ribbons, that stretch in¬ 
land through the green coun¬ 
try, shimmering and fading 
a AY ay into the i)early haze of 
the moon-lit night. 

BeloAV us the chimes rang 
out, SAveetly telling the hour. 
“ Nine o’clock, and a—all’s 
Avell,” chanted the Avatch- 
nian Avho keeps guard in the 
toAver all night ,* and the re¬ 
turning cry answered him, 
chanted by the patrol from 
the street below. This is an 
old custom which has been 
preserved in Charleston, like 
many other old things so 
long gone from Northern cities that their 
very memory has faded. Visitors x>a8sing 
through, en route to and from Florida, seize 
upon this old spire Avith its chime and its 
watchman as something foreign, reminding 
them of quaint German toAvns they have 
seen abroad, and go away associating it 
with a mixture of Avood-carvings, flaxen- 
haired maidens, and a ruined castle some- 
Avhero near, rather than with the olden 
times in their own country, to Avhich it in 
reality belongs. St. Michael’s Church was 
built in 1752 on the site of a wooden struc¬ 
ture erected in 1690, the first Episcopal 
church in South Carolina; its chime of 
bells, eight in number, Avas brought from 
England. When the British evacuated 
Charleston in 1782, they removed these 
bells and sent them to New York, Avhence 
they Avere taken to England and sold. Ees- 
cued by a merchant there, formerly a resi¬ 
dent of Charleston, they were returned to 
the city, Avhere they hung in j)eace in their 
spire until 1861, Avhen, as a matter of pre¬ 
caution, they Avere remoA^ed to Columbia; 
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there, passing through the great hre at the 
close of the war, they were so much injured 
that they were sent again to England, this 
time to he recast. On the 21st of March, 
1867, they chimed again for the first time 
in their new garb from the old steej^le, play¬ 
ing to the listening city the appropriate air. 
Home again.” St. Michael’s spire is one 
hundred and sixty-eight feet high. Early 
in the Revolutionary war Captain Whipple, 
of the schooner Defense, who fired the first 
gun against the British in South Carolina, 
knowing that it was conspicuous far out at 
sea, conceived the idea of painting it black, 
in order that it might not serve as a land¬ 
mark for the British fleet outside. This 
was done, hut with anotlier result than the 
one intended. Against the clear light South¬ 
ern skj’^ the obstinate spire, now black, stood 
out more conspicuously than ever. The 
Americans, while they occupied Charleston, 
kept a watchman in the tower, who reported 
the movements of the British, encamped on 
James Island, opposite; and during the late 
war the Confederates also kept a look-out 
there, to note the movements of the block¬ 
ading fleet outside the bar and the position 
of the forces on Morris Island. This same 
spire was also the mark for the Federal ar¬ 
tillery-men during the long siege of Charles¬ 
ton ; but it was never struck’, although more 
than twenty thousand shells were thrown, 
as closely aimed as could he, the guns being 
five miles distant. Other portions of the 
church were struck, hut the injuries to the 
old walls were slight, and easily repaired. 

The Ashley and the Cooper, the two sil¬ 
very rivers we saw from this spire, w'ere 
named after Ashley Cooper, afterward Earl 
of Shaftesbury, one of the lords x)roin-ietors 
to whom in 1693 Charles the Second grant¬ 
ed a tract of land in that fine New World of 
his—a tract embracing with easy liberality 
the present domains of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. Locke, the philoso¬ 
pher, prepared a code of laws modeled upon 
Plato’s republic for the infant colony, and 
among other things ordained a nobility, 
three orders, landgraves, cassiques, and bar¬ 
ons, graduated by landed estates granted 
with the titles, which were to be hered¬ 
itary, like the titles of the mother country. 
The titles and estates of landgrave were 
actually granted and enjoyed by several 
persons, forming the only hona fide United 
States nobility of which we have record. 
The people’s government having been se¬ 
lected, the lords proprietors began to look 
about for the x)eoi)le, and owing to the con¬ 
fusion at homo consequent upon the Resto¬ 
ration, they obtained two classes, widely 
different and widely disagreeing—classes 
that were not safely fused into one homo¬ 
geneous mass until the Revolution came 
with its struggles and trials of fire: Round- 
head families praying to leave a profligate 


nation and a wicked king; Cavalier families 
impoverished by long loyalty to the royal 
cause, and illy repaid from an impoverished 
treasury by grants of land in the New AVorld 
—these met upon the banks of the Ashley 
and the Cooper, and kept the best peace 
they could. Later came Dutch from New 
York, when that city was captured by the 
English; and after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes came colonies of Hugue¬ 
nots, whose names are still among the best 
known in Carolina—Bonneau, Cordes, Du¬ 
pont, De Saussiire, Grimkd, Huger, Horry, 
Legard, Le Jau, Laurens, Mazyck, Mani- 
gault, Marion, Neufville, Prioleau, Porcher, 
Poyas, Ravenel, and others. The charter 
guaranteed liberty of conscience, and, gener¬ 
ally speaking, this was allowed to all. True, 
in the old records later stand several church 
laws, one of which empowered the church¬ 
warden, accompanied by two constables of 
Charles-town, once in the morning and once 
in the afternoon on Sunday, during the hours 
of service, to walk through the town and 
see if any persons were being unlavrfully 
entertained at tlie vintners’ shops, permis¬ 
sion being accorded, if admittance was re¬ 
fused, to break down the door. This, how¬ 
ever, is mild compared to Virginia, where 
the law compelled every new settler to ap- 
X)ear before the rector of the parish for prop¬ 
er religious instruction; if he refused, he 
was to be admonished and whipped; if lie 
refused a second time, he was to be admon¬ 
ished and whipped a second time; and if he 
refused a third time, he was to be whipped 
every day until he yielded, which must have 
brought him in a charming temper to the 
waiting rector. These laws, made to uphold 
Episcojial authority, smack of an intolerance 
not far behind that of the much-berated Puri¬ 
tans of Massachusetts Bay. They were, how¬ 
ever, a dead letter, at least in Carolina, where 
the Dissenters were always a iiowerful body, 
and the Cavalier families, however influen¬ 
tial, in point of numbers a minority. 

In colonial times Charleston was a favor¬ 
ite settlement of the mother country, owing 
to the value of its exports—indigo, rice, and 
naval stores. In 1731 forty thousand bar¬ 
rels of rice were exported, and, as it was 
said, Loudon and Liverpool looked loving¬ 
ly on the brisk colony of the Ashley and 
Cooper.” The sons of the wealthier plant¬ 
ers were almost universally sent to England 
to be educated, no other colony in the New 
World sending so many. Fashions were 
brought over for the wives and daughters; 
Madeira wine, punch, tea, coffee, and choc¬ 
olate were in common use; and four-horse 
coaches rolled up to the doors of the little 
churches, now almost lost in a second growth 
of wild forest. Out-door sports were much 
affected by the planters, who kept fine horses 
and dogs, and hunted over the country in 
English style, although on a larger scale 
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than was possible in that well-bounded, 
well-ineted-ont island. They killed foxes, 
deer, and bears, and now and then an Indi¬ 
an, for the forests were still full of the red¬ 
skinned foes. In 1674 the first regular gov¬ 
ernment, other than niilitary, was establish¬ 
ed in the in’ovince, in 1682 a Parliament was 
held, and in 1683 a landgrave was appoint¬ 
ed Governor, succeeding the military rule 
of Landgraves Yeamans and West. One of 
these Carolina landgraves we 
shall find in our journey up 
the Cooper River; for, leav¬ 
ing Charleston with its oft- 
told and well-known story, 
we are going up the two riv¬ 
ers to search out the old man¬ 
ors, with their legends and 
history, now almost forgot¬ 
ten, of colonial times and of 
the Revolution. 

The Ashley River, or ‘Mip 
the Ashley,” was once tln^ 
scene of great magnificence, 
the residences and the ways 
of living being modeled upon 
tliose of the English nobili¬ 
ty, from whom, in many in¬ 
stances, the planters were de¬ 
scended. This style of living 
was even more liberal than 
its English prototyiie, owing 
to the warm climate—whicli 
almost necessarily promoted 
indolence and consequent 
lavishness—to the rich lands, 
and especially to the num¬ 
ber of slaves owned and em¬ 


ployed, making each estate i)atriarchal in 
its administration, government, and system 
of supi)lies! 

Drayton Hall, the only one of these old 
homes now remaining, was built in 1740 by 
Thomas Drayton, Esq., and named after the 
family residence, Drayton Hall, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, England; its cost at that early 
period being ninety thousand dcfilars. It is 
built of brick, the columns of Portland mar¬ 
ble, and much of the finer material having 
been imported from England. Within, the 
stairway, the mantels, and the wainscot, 
which extends in a quaint fashion from 
floor to ceiling, are of solid mahogany, pan¬ 
eled and elaborately carved, the wainscot 
at a later period having been painted over, 
probably on account of the daily oiling and 
polishing which old-time ideas of shining 
mahogany required. Over the mantels arc 
frames set in the wainscot for pictures or 
coats of arms, the fire-places are adorned 
with colored tiles, and the size of the rooms, 
together with the great kitchens and ovens 
below, take one back to the old baronial 
days in England when size was a criterion 
of grandeur, and every thing belonging to 
great families was great also, from the 
breadth of their apartments to the bulk of 
their four-horse coaches. In one of the cel¬ 
lars are to be seen a number of marble col¬ 
umns lying on the ground just as they came 
from England. These columns have given 
rise to the story that the old mansion was 
never entirely finished; but this is an error, 
the columns having been intended not for 
the house, but for a gateway outside. The 
Drayton family occupied the Hall for a nuui- 
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DUAVTON HALL—RIVEU KUONT. 


Ler of years. Many 
X)ersons in Charles¬ 
ton remember the 
stories told by their 
fathers and moth¬ 
ers of the dinner 
parties and oth¬ 
er entertainments 
^iven at Drayton 
Hall, wlien carpets 
were laid down 
over the broad 
flights of steps at 
both entrances and 
out to the carriage¬ 
ways, that the la¬ 
dies might alight 
and enter without 
endangering the 
satin of their robes. 

Cornwallis occu¬ 
pied Drayton Hall 
as his head-quar¬ 
ters during por¬ 
tions of the years 
1780 and 1781, ap¬ 
pointing receivers 
for the estate, and 
doling out rations 
of provisions daily 
to those of the 
family who had re¬ 
mained at home. 

The letters “K.W.'' 
are still to be seen 
cut into one of the 
bricks by a German 
soldier—his way of 
spelling his com¬ 
mander’s name. 

The Drayton s are 
one of the oldest Carolina families; they 
came to the province in 1671 with Sir John 
Yeamans. William Henry Drayton, a grand¬ 
son of the first comer, was born at Drayton 
Hall ill 1742. He was educated in England, 
at Westminster School and Oxford; but in 
spite of his English habits and affiliations, 
on his return to Carolina he took up the 
cause of liberty, and wrote and published 
several powerful pamphlets upon the rights 
of the injured colony. In 1775 he was elect¬ 
ed a member of the Provincial Congress, 
and was afterward advanced to its presi¬ 
dency. It was while holding this office 
that he issued, on the 9th of November, 
1775, the order for the first firing on the 
British, which was executed by Captain 
Whipple, of the schooner Defense, and open¬ 
ed hostilities in the South. This order, ad¬ 
dressed to Colonel William Moultrie, direct¬ 
ed him by every military operation to en¬ 
deavor to opjiose the passage of any British 
naval armament that may attempt to pass 
Fort Johnsonand as Congress had not at 
that time declared independence, it was a 


bold, self-reliant, and energetic measure. Be¬ 
fore the Revolution Drayton had been one 
of the king’s counselors and judge of the 
province, and after it he was made Chief 
Justice by his countrymen, who heaped hon¬ 
ors of all kinds ui)on him in recognition of 
his distinguished ' character and services, 
one of the latter being a mission to the dis¬ 
affected people of the back country, which, 
in connection with the Rev. William Ten¬ 
nant, he undertook and carried out with 
success in 1775. He was the author of a 
history of the Revolution; he designed one 
side of the arms and great seal of South 
Carolina, the other side having been con¬ 
tributed by Arthur Middleton, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence; and he 
was considered one of the ablest political 
writers and speakers of the day—all this in 
what we should call his youth, since he died 
in Philadeli)hia, while attending Congi’ess 
in 1779, at the early age of thirty-seven 
years. 

At the close of the late war, when every 
other mansion in this parish was burned. 
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MAGNOLIA, ON TU15 ABllLKY. 

Drayton Hall was spared. It is sard that a 
negro declared that its owner was a Union 
man, which story had so innch foundation 
in fact as this: A Northern Drayton, a near 
relative of the South Carolina family, was 
actually outside the har with the fleot which 
had so long blockaded Charleston Harbor; 
this was Captain Percival Drayton, of the 
United States navy, who distinguished him¬ 
self in the engagements at Port Royal, Fort 
Sumter, and Mobile Bay, and died in 1865 
at Washington, Chief of the Bureau of Nav¬ 
igation. His tomb is in Trinity Church, 
New York city, and is annually adorned with 
flowers on Decoration-day. 

Tlie Rev. William Tennant, who accom¬ 
panied Mr. Drayton on his mission to the 
disaffected iieople of the back country, was 
born in New Jersey, and educated at Prince¬ 
ton College; he became pastor of the Inde- 
X^ndent Church in Charleston in 1772, and 
although a clergyman, he was so ardently 
zealous in the cause tliat he was elected a 
member of the Provincial Congress. It was 
said of him that his whole soul was in the 


Revolution; he spoke and 
wrote with vigor, and made 
his influence felt wherever he 
went. He died, like Drayton, 
at the early age of thirty-sev¬ 
en, at the High Hills of the 
Santee. And a word here 
about that locality, the High 
Hills of the Santee—all in 
cax)itals—a title that stands 
out on the x^ages of Charles¬ 
ton history with a breezy 
prominence that carries the 
reader in imagination ux:), ux^, 
to far blue mountain - tox^s. 
On the princixhe of large riv¬ 
ers for large cities, the Santee, 
melodiously and ax>x>roxiriate- 
ly formed by the Wateree and 
Congaree,is the river at whose 
mouth Charleston ought to 
have stood. It did not get 
the city, for some reason or 
other, and goes townless into 
the sea; but to make up for 
this, it has its hills—those 
High Hills that rise about 
two hundred feet above the 
plain, the favorite camx^ing- 
ground of General Greene 
during the Revolutionary^ war, 
affectionately called by Gen¬ 
eral Lee ‘‘ the benign Hills of 
the Santee.” Thither resort¬ 
ed many South Carolinians, 
ax^p^^rently to die; at least 
one often reads of this or that 
distinguished man, “He died 
at the High Hills of the San¬ 
tee.” 

But, Carolina, we will not 
smile at the small height of these high hills 
of thine; keex) them for the x^oetical name 
they bear (always in cax>itals), and for the 
way they light iqi the story of thy x^oor 
foot-sore, weary little Revolutionary army. 
One is always so glad to read that they 
“ went into camx) at the High Hills of the 
Santee”—brave, x^atriotic little band! 

Below Drayton Hall is Schievelin, an es¬ 
tate of the Izard family. Here was made 
one of the first treaties with the Indians of 
Carolina, and there is still to be seen here a 
1 dock-house, intended as a retreat for the 
family in case of a sudden attack by the red¬ 
skins. There was a dramatic scene at Schi¬ 
evelin once. The young heir, having wooed 
and won a foreign bride, brought her home 
to Charleston, and thence one fine morning 
the bridal party, with escort of friends, all 
on horseback, rode out to the manor-house 
on the Ashley. Just before they reached 
the long avenue of live-oaks that led to the 
entrance, the young husband, eager to give 
his bride the first glimx^se of her new home, 
urged her horse forward, and galloping with 
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her into the.arched roadway, called upon 
her to look. She did look—and saw noth¬ 
ing hut flames. The house was hurning, 
and the bride saw only its destruction. It 
is said that they went abroad again and 
never returned. 

Below Schievelin, nearer Charleston, is 
Ashley Ferry. Here, on the 9th of May, 
1791, George Washington, President of the 
United States, accompanied by his wife and 
suit, took breakfast on his way to Savan¬ 
nah. He was escorted as far as the ferry 
by General Moultrie, General Pinckney, and 
other distinguished citizens of Charleston. 
The young ladies of the last century were 
not unlike those of to-day, for we read that 
they sallied forth from all tlie houses round 
about, and crowned the Father of his Coun¬ 
try with flowers as he sat over his cup of 
tea—or was it chocolate ? 

Still nearer Charleston is the old Bull es¬ 
tate; also Accahee, with its fortified walls. 

Next above Drayton Hall is beautiful 
Magnolia, the residence of the Rev. J. Grjmkd 
Drayton. In the spring, when a little steam¬ 


er carries the returning Florida tourists uj) 
the Ashley to see old Drayton Hall, many of 
the visitors go no farther than this enchant¬ 
ing garden, where they wander through the 
glowing aisles of azaleas, and forget the lapse 
of time, recalled from their trance of enjoy¬ 
ment only by the whistle of the boat, which 
cairies them hack to the city without so 
much as a glimpse of the old mansion they 
came to see. 

“ You went to Drayton Hall, of course V’ 

‘‘Well, no. We landed at Magnolia, and 
the garden is so beautiful, so hewitchingly 
lovely, that we did not even think of the 
Hall, which is half a mile distant, yon know, 
until it was too late,’^ is the common an¬ 
swer to the common question during the 
spring season in Charleston, when the great 
hotel with white columns is thronged with 
returning tourists, all wearing palmetto hats 
and carrying sea-beans in their pockets. It 
is now understood that only a person of su¬ 
perior energy of character succeeds in pass¬ 
ing through the beautiful garden and view¬ 
ing the old Hall in spite of the azaleas. 



AZALEAS—GARDEN AT MAQNOLLA. 
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LIVE-OAKS. 


The garden, in its present beauty, has been 
in existence only ten or fifteen years, al¬ 
though Magnolia had, of course, the usual 
garden and live-oaks of the Ashley planta¬ 
tions ; a pretty modern cottage has taken 
the xdace of the old house, Avhich was de¬ 
stroyed. Seven persons, touching finger¬ 
tips, can just encircle the trunks of some of 
the live-oaks here; there are camellias eight¬ 
een and twenty 'feet high, and a beautiful 
sylphide rose seventeen feet in height by 
twenty feet wide. There are also many rare 
trees and shrubs, among them the sacred tree 
of the Grand Lama, Ciipressus Insitanica. 
But the glory of the garden is the gorgeous 
coloring of the azaleas, some of the bushes 
sixteen and seventeen feet through by 
twelve feet high, others nineteen and twen¬ 
ty feet through by thirteen feet high—solid 
masses of blossoms in all the shades of red, 
from palest pink to deepest crimson, and 
now and then a pure white bush, like a 
bride in her snowy lace. It is almost im¬ 
possible to give a Northerner an idea of the 


affluence of color in this garden when its 
flowers are in bloom. Imagine a long walk, 
with the moss-draped live-oaks overhead, a 
fairy lake and bridge in the distance, and on 
each side the great tliifiy masses of rose and 
pink and crimson, reaching far above your 
head, thousands upon tens of thousands of 
blossoms packed close together, with no 
green to mar the intensity of their color, 
rounding out in swelling curves of bloom 
down to the turf below, not iiausing a few 
inches above it and showing bare stems or 
trunk, but spreading over the velvet, and 
trailing out like the rich robes of an em¬ 
press. Stand on one side and look across 
the lawn ; it is like a mad artist’s dream of 
hues; it is like the Arabian nights; eyes 
that have never had color enough find here 
a full feast, and go away satisfied at last. 
And with all their gorgeousness, the hues 
are delicately mingled; the magic effect is 
produced not by unbroken banks of crude 
reds, but by blended shades, like the rich 
Oriental patterns of India shawls, which the 
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European designers, with all their efforts, 
can never imitate. Sometimes in Northern 
gardens one sees, carefully tended, a little 
bed of scarlet geraniums all in bloom, or 
else a mound of verbenas in various shades; 
imagine these tvrelve or thirteen feet high 
extending in long vistas in all directions as 
far as the eye can reach, and you have a 
faint idea of the beautiful spring garden of 
Magnolia. 

Although now thirteen miles from Charles¬ 
ton, the tide sets strongly up the river, and 
sweeps with force against the low bluff of 
Magnolia; the Ashley seems narrow and 
harmless, but it is deep, in some places sixty 
feet, and, owing to the swift current, is not 
without its dangers. There is an old oak 
not far from the landing at Magnolia, which 
has acted as life-preserver at two * ship¬ 
wrecks. In the old days, on the occasion 
of the marriage of a Miss Gadsden, of 
Charleston, to a member of the Drayton 
family, a large silver punch-bowl, chased 
and engraved, was borrowed from the Mid¬ 
dletons to grace the festivities. This heir¬ 
loom was voyaging down the Ashley from 
Middleton Place on its way to Charleston, 
wlien the schooner which bore it was wreck¬ 
ed directly under the old oak, the crew sav¬ 
ing themselves by climbing into its over¬ 
hanging branches; but the punch-bowl went 
to the bottom, where it still remains. In 
later years another shipwreck in the very 
same place was witnessed by the present 
owner of Magnolia, the crew saving them¬ 
selves in the same way, by climbing into 
the tree like so many squirrels. 

A few miles above Magnolia are the ruins 
of Middleton Place, once one of the most 
beautiful plantations in South Carolina. 
This was the home of Arthur Middleton, 
the signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. Here he lived and here he died. The 
old oaks, the hedges, the elaborate terraces 
and ponds, still remain, but the x^lace is de¬ 
serted, and the si^irit of melancholy broods 
over it. 

Next beyond is Ashley Hill, once the prop¬ 
erty of the Gillon family. Here can still be 
seen a heap of gravel which was brought 
over from Holland to gravel the walks near¬ 
ly two centuries ago. General Greene en¬ 
camped at Ashley Hill for some time previ¬ 
ous to the recapture of Charleston, but the 
glory of the place is the story of its original 
owner. Commodore Gillon, of Revolutionary 
fame. During the years 1777 and 1778, when 
the British were blockading Charleston Har¬ 
bor, three of their vessels were particularly 
troublesome, and Alexander Gillon, then a 
merchant of the city, volunteered to go out 
ill the only armed vessel possessed by the 
Americans and attack them. By means of 
stratagem and the most daring bravery he 
captured all three, and came sailing back in 
triumph with his three prizes in tow—a brill¬ 


iant exploit, which gave him a frigate and 
made him a commodore. 

All these old places are on the south side 
of the Ashley River, in St. Andrew’s Parish, 
which, with St. James’s, Goose Creek, and 
Christ Church parishes, was laid off by act of 
Assembly as early as 1706. These were once 
the wealthiest and most thickly settled par¬ 
ishes in South Carolina. The old Church of 
St. Andrew’s still stands, about six miles from 
Drayton Hall—a quaint little structure, in 
good preservation. 

The planters of St. Andrew’s crossed the 
Ashley by ferry-boat and drove into town in 
their carriages, there being no bridges be¬ 
low ; but some miles above, where the river 
is narrow, there is a bridge, called Bacon’s, 
a well-known name in Revolutionary days. 
Over this bridge Cornwallis and Greene, 
Tarleton and Marion, Rawdon and Sumter, 
were continually chasing each other, now 
back,now forth,now pursiiiug, now pursued, 
like so many spectres of Tam o’ Shanter; at 
least so it seems to the superficial reader. 
Crossing this historic bridge, we find on the 
other side of the river, about eighteen miles 
from Charleston, two picturesque and, in the 
American sense of the word, ancient ruins— 
an old fort, built in a horseshoe bend of the 
Ashley, and not far from it a Gothic tower 
eighty feet in height, gracefully draped in 
vines. These two silent mementoes of co¬ 
lonial times and the Revolution are little 
known outside of their immediate neighbor¬ 
hood, and have never been photographed un¬ 
til now. They stand like sentinels over the 
site of a town, the once-flourishing town of 
Dorchester, where now not one hearth-stone 
remains, not one brick upon another. A par¬ 
ty of patriots went out not long since, with 
sjieeches and toasts all prepared, to celebrate 
the centennial of an old fort up on Lake 
George. Arrived at the spot, however, they 
could not find even the site. But here on 
the Ashley is a well-preserved fortification, 
deserving remembrance and notice now, if 
ever. Its walls are of concrete, from eight 
to ten feet high ; the inclosed ground within 
is covered with a thick growth of forest 
trees; in the centre is a mound, covering 
the tUhris of the magazine; cedars of ven¬ 
erable asjiect line its outer face, and in some 
places have fallen across; but the old walls 
stand firmly, and the broad top is solid and 
even. It is known that this fort was built 
before 1719, as a protection against the In¬ 
dians, and probably it dates even farther 
back. It was repaired in 1775 as a place 
of refuge in case Charleston should be cap¬ 
tured, and was used as a gathering point for 
the militia and for covering the back coun¬ 
try. Moultrie, the hero of the glorious lit¬ 
tle palmetto fortress on Sullivan’s Island, 
and Marion, the brilliant, daring will-o’-the- 
wisp of the swamps, both commanded at 
different times this little fort on the Ash- 
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PLAN OF TUF. OLD FORT AT POROUESTER. 


ley. In Moultrie’s memoirs there is the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“ November, 177.5.—Information having been received 
that the Scoffol lights” (Scoville light troops) “ were 
coming clown from the back country in great force to 
carry off the ammunition and public records that were 
lodged at Dorchester, I received orders to send a re-en¬ 
forcement immediately to that place. 

“ November 10, 1775. 

“ To Captain Francis Marion: 

“ You are to proceed with all expedition, with yours 
and Captain Huger’s companies, to Dorchester to re-en¬ 
force the troops there, and to take special care in guard¬ 
ing and defending the cannon, gunpowder, and public 
records at that place. You are to take command of 
the whole of the forces there until further orders. You 
are to apply to the committee at Dorchester for a suf¬ 
ficient number of negroes in the public service to re¬ 
move the cannon lying near the water-side to a spot 
more safe near the fort 

(Signed) “William Moultrie.” 

Later, in 1779, General Moultrie wrote to 
General Lincoln as follows: 

“ I have halted troops at Dorchester, where I intend 
to form my camp ready to support you. 

“ William Moultrie.” 

In May, 1780, Charleston was taken by the 
British, and the next year, after the flight of 
Cornwallis into Virginia, Marion and Sumter 
kept the enemy in check in the vicinity of 
Charleston by harassing their outposts, one 
of which was this old fort at Dorchester. On 
one occasion General Wade Hampton, com¬ 
manding some troops under them, charged 
down the Dorchester road with a small body 
of dragoons to the very walls of Charleston, 
while his associate, Colonel Lee, captured 
a heavily loaded wagon train belonging to 
the enemy, rode through the town of Dor¬ 
chester, drove the British garrison out of 


the fort, and then away 
like a meteor, rejoining 
Hampton at the designated 
point, when the two bold 
raiders and their small 
bauds went back in tri¬ 
umph with their spoil to 
the main body of the 
army. Another time Gen¬ 
eral Greene approached 
Dorchester with two hun¬ 
dred horse and two hun¬ 
dred foot, hoping to sur¬ 
prise the fort; but the ene¬ 
my, having received infor¬ 
mation of the movement, 
were prepared, and Avaited 
all night for the attack. 
In the morning they sent 
out fifty scouts, but W^ade 
Hampton and his dragoons 
met them, and drove them 
helter-skelter back to the 
fort, from Avhose sally-port 
there presently issued forth 
a body of cavalry to pur¬ 
sue the dragoons, Avho were 
riding back to camp. But 
Hampton turned and charged doAvn to the 
walls of the fort again, driving them before 
him, and so alarming the garrison that, 
thinking Greene’s Avhole army Avas upon 
them, they destroyed their stores, threw 
their cannon into the river, and abandoned 
the post by night, retreating within the for¬ 
tifications of Charleston. General Greene 
could not pursue them, as his Avhole force 
Avas less than half their number. There Avas 
a surprise of another kind at this old Dor¬ 
chester fort, Avhich illustrates also the pre- 
Auously mentioned depth and strong current 
of the apparently harmless little Ashley. An 
American sentinel on the south side of the 
river, seeing a red coat through the trees on 
the opposite bank,gave the alarm: ‘‘The en¬ 
emy ! the enemy!” Immediately all was com¬ 
motion, a force Avas ordered to cross the riv¬ 
er and examine the ground. A captain in 
charge, who kneAv something of the current, 
sent after boats; but at this moment up gal¬ 
loped Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens, and hear¬ 
ing the cause of the delay, plunged into the 
river, waving his sword, and crying out, “ Ye 
Avho are brave men, follow me!” It is said 
that the captain, avIio Avas also a brave sol¬ 
dier, immediately followed at the head of 
all the men, indignant at the imputation; 
but his fears were A^erified, for it was with 
the greatest difficulty, and only after a se- 
A^ere struggle, that horses and riders reach¬ 
ed the opposite bank, where, in their ex¬ 
hausted condition, they would infallibly 
have been captured if there had been any 
thing to take them saA^’e one old red soldier’s 
coat accidentally left hanging in a tree. 

The guns of this old fort once com- 
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mail (led tlie entire 
length of the prin¬ 
cipal street of Dor¬ 
chester, and the 
church, whose ru¬ 
ined tower alone re¬ 
mains, stood at the 
forest end of the 
other, the two av¬ 
enues crossing at 
right angles. In 
1717 the town con¬ 
tained eighteen 
hundred inhabit¬ 
ants, and in 1723 
it had a market, 
semi - annual fairs, 
and a free school. 

Now there is noth¬ 
ing left, not a trace 
of niaifs habita¬ 
tion ; one or two re¬ 
cently plowed fields 
an d a second growth 
of wild forest cover 
the spot. The lit¬ 
tle lost town has its 
story. In 169G there 
came from Dorches¬ 
ter, Massachusetts, 
to Carolina a col¬ 
ony of Qongregationalists, accom^ianied by 
their pastor; they selected a site on the 
Ashley River, and established themselves 
there, “ to encourage,” they said, “ the pro¬ 
motion of religion on the Southern planta¬ 
tions.” They called their village Dorches¬ 
ter, after their Massachusetts home, and also 
after the town of Dorchester in Englaiul, 
whence some of them had originally emi¬ 
grated ; and, with the industry and thrift of 
their race, they speedily built up a settle¬ 
ment of importance, and established a thriv¬ 
ing trade with the surrounding country. 
Their old church, built in 1696, the year of 
their arrival, and rebuilt in 1794, still stands, 
in thick woods, with scarcely a track lead¬ 
ing to its door. It was an Independent 
Congregational church, and is called in the 
neighborhood the Old White. It celebrated 
its one-hnndred-and-fiftieth anniversary in 
1846; but no services have been held there 
for many years save those of the wind, the 
rain, and the birds. 

Long before the days when incorrect spell¬ 
ing had grown into a fine art a humorist 
dwelt at Dorchester, who seems to have 
surpassed our later wits by his native tal¬ 
ents in that line. Witness the following 
letter, which, with the unconsciousness of 
genius, he probably never considered funny 
at all. It is addressed to a member of the 
committee to whom had been intrusted the 
rebuilding of the Old White: 

April 14<A, 1794. 

“ Sir,— Eye am in formed that you ar wanting ahrick- 


TUK OLl> WHITE MEETING-HOUSE, DORCHESTER. 

lare to do the work at the meeting-hors and if you do 
eye will do it as Cheap as it can be dun in the country 
Ether by Mesment or by the job likewise eye will ha 
my Might to words the meeting-hors You will be 
Kind enuf to Send me ananser Remain Yours &c. 

It is not every Tvorkman who will “ba 
his Might” toward rebuilding a meeting¬ 
house, and it is satisfactory to know that 
this man secured the job. 

In 1752 the little colony of Congregation- 
alists on the Ashley removed in a body to 
Liberty County, Georgia, where they set¬ 
tled, and built Dorchester number four, 
about five miles from the town of Sunbury, 
from whose fort in the times of the Revolu¬ 
tion Colonel MTntosh sent out the gallant 
reply to the British commander, “ Come and 
take it!” The trustees of Georgia were glad 
to get the thrifty Massachusetts settlers, 
who left the Ashley because they could not 
obtain there sufficient land for their pur¬ 
poses ; but they could not take their old 
church, which, surrounded by graves, now 
stands alone in the forest, still showing, 
however, in the shape of the roof and in 
every sturdy squared timber, its plain Puri¬ 
tan origin. 

In striking contrast to the Old White, 
stands the ruined Gothic tower, all that re¬ 
mains of St. George’s Church, Dorchester. 
The lords proprietors had troubled them¬ 
selves very little as to the religion of their 
new colony, in spite of the glowing hopes 
for the conversion of the natives which had 
given them their liberal charter. So far, 
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OLD TOWER OF ST. GEORGE’S, DOROliKSTEIt. 


but one teaclier had gone out among tlie 
red men, and it is but just to add that he 
was highly successful, much more so, in¬ 
deed, than many Avho came after: a French 
dancing - master took his courage in his 
hands and went boldly out into the woods, 
where he taught the young braves to dance 
politely, and to play upon the flute. His 
classes were held upon the \)anks of the 
Santee, and it is said that he retired at last 
with a handsome fortune, derived from the 
willing fees of his eager pupils. In 1707, 
however, the lords proprietors awoke, di¬ 
rected the province to be divided into dis¬ 
tricts, and established religious worship ac¬ 
cording to the forms of the Church of En¬ 
gland; that is, they endeavored to do this, 
and for that purpose ordered churches to bo 
erected, among them this of St. George’s, 
Dorchester. The church was built of brick, 
seventy feet long by thirty feet wide, in 
shape cruciform,with Gothic windows; and 
the tower, which once held “ a ring of bells,” 
shows how beautiful, complete, and church¬ 
like the little sanctuary must have been. 


Services were held here, with 
some periods of discontinu¬ 
ance, for more than one hun¬ 
dred years, the walls having 
been several times repaired 
during the century, the last 
time in 1823 by Mr. Henry 
Middleton, then United States 
minister to Russia. Soon aft¬ 
er this date Dorchester de¬ 
clined rapidly; it was discov¬ 
ered that the river-bottom 
rice lands were more produc¬ 
tive than the inland-swamp 
rice lands of this neighbor¬ 
hood, and gradually the plan¬ 
tations were neglected, irriga¬ 
tion, which had been carried 
on extensively, was aban¬ 
doned, and the country grew 
unhealthy. There is now 
nothing left of Dorchester 
save the old fort and tower, 
the church itself having been 
pulled down by Vandal hands 
for the sake of the bricks—a 
sake which has destroyed more 
than one beautiful ruin near 
Charleston, and which makes 
one long to send down several 
ship-loads of new bricks, if 
only the thoughtless hands 
would spare the relics of an¬ 
tiquity Avhich our New World 
can not afford to lose. Dur¬ 
ing the period when old St. 
George’s still stood, although 
deserted, it was discovered 
that a black boy who tended 
sheep in the neighborhood 
was in the habit of driving 
his flock into the church during rain-storms, 
and the scene was x)ut into verse as follows: 

“ When all the consecrated ground, 

Nave, chancel, choir, and aisle. 

Thronged by a bleating flock was found, 

Q.uite crowded was the pile; 

A stout black boy, with cord and crook. 

Within the pulpit’s chair 
Kept watch with veiy sleepy look 
Upon his fleecy care.” 

In the overgrown church-yard of St. 
George’s are a number of old tombs, among 
them one covered with a horizontal slab 
upon which can be distinctly traced the 
marks of chopping-knives, the British sol¬ 
diers having used the stone as a meat-chop¬ 
ping board while they were encamped in 
the neighborhood. 

The fair dames of Revolutionary times 
stand out on the pages of the old chroni¬ 
cles, the very words that describe them 
seeming as stately as their manners and as 
rich as their brocades. One of these chron¬ 
icles describes Mistress Waring, of Tranquil 
Hall, Dorchester, setting forth on Sunday 
morning to attend service at old St. George’s. 
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It may here he remarked, hy-the-way, that 
the title Mrs.” is to this day in the South 
ceremoniously pronounced ‘^Mistress” al- 
T^^ays. The two dames, Mistress Waring 
and her sister, went together in a broad 
chaise, the gentlemen riding ahead on horse¬ 
back, their swords by their sides; the dames 
wore musk-melon hats, and had large bou¬ 
quets pinned on their stomachers, the cur¬ 
tain of the chaise being carefully fastened 
across to keep the dust and damp from 
their flowered satin gowns. Thus arrayed, 
when St. George’s “ring of hells” sounded, 
forth they sallied from Tranquil Hall to at¬ 
tend the Sunday service. 

Within the past year the picturesque ruin 
of Newington, also in the neighborhood of 
Dorchester, has been torn down for the sake 
of the bricks. Newington was owned by the 
Blake family, descendants of Admiral Blake, 
who distinguished himself in engagements 
on the Mediterranean in 1654, and died on 
hoard ship as his fleet was entering Plym¬ 
outh Harbor, homeward-hound, in 1657. 
Cromwell had his body interred with high 
honors in Westminster Abbey, but after the 
Restoration it was removed by the royalists, 
which so angered his children that they sold 
their estate and removed to this country. 
Newington is mentioned by a daughter of 
Lady Blake in her will, dated 1749, as ^^My 
Dorchester Plantation, with all the build¬ 
ings and inq)rovements thereon,” the j)lace 
having then been occupied about fifty 
years. The house was a large brick man¬ 
sion*, on the broad steps, which alone re¬ 
main, grow old trees, and one can trace, in 
the thick forest beyond, the avenue of live- 
oaks that once swept up to the door; the 
remains of the terraces and fish ponds are 
still to he seen. It was here in this for¬ 
est that we found supple-jacks (Berche- 
mia voluUlis) of extraordinary size, twining 
around each other, and every thing else they 
could reach, as tenaciously and closely as 
the strands of a new rope upon each other; 
up they went, from the ground to the tops 
of the tallest trees, like coils of serpents, 
coining down again like Japanese acrobats, 
hand over hand, the original Jacks of the 
bean-stalk. 

At Dorchester we are near the head wa¬ 
ters of the Ashley. Crossing to the eastward, 
we find Goose Creek, a branch of the Coop¬ 
er, for these two Charleston rivers, in all 
their course, are not far apart. Goose Creek, 
seventeen miles from Charleston, is a classic 
region, in spite of its name. It was once 
the most wealthy and most thickly settled 
neighborhood in the province, and the fa¬ 
vorite residence of distinguished families, 
who owned plantations also in other locali¬ 
ties, but chose this for their home. The lit¬ 
tle stream which flows through the lovely 
land curves as a goose’s neck curves at 
least so they said—and they seem to have 


been well contented with the name, for 
they gave it not only to the river, but to 
the church, the parish, and the whole neigh¬ 
borhood, the they” meaning the old resi¬ 
dents, men of importance in Carolina. Old 
Goose Creek chiu-ch (St. James’s) is consid¬ 
ered by many persons the most interesting 
relic of colonial times in the South. It was 
built in 1711, and has not, like the other 
old churches we have described, been re¬ 
built ; the walls and interior are just as the 
original designer left them. It is a deco¬ 
rous little woodland temple, situated now in 
the heart of a forest, a narrow overgrown 
track alone leading to the door where twelve 
four-horse coaches used to roll up every 
Sunday morning, filled with stately dames, 
their attendant cavaliers coming on horse¬ 
back. It stands in a church-yard which is 
fortified by a wall and ditch, not to keep 
out man, but the wild beasts that prowled 
by night; the gray old tombs, with their 
lichen-covered inscriptions, sadly need an 
Old Mortality to decipher their forgotten 
stories of the past. St. James’s is built of 
brick, cherub-heads adorn the windows, and 
the high pulpit, marble tablets of the Com¬ 
mandments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer, are 
surmounted by the royal arms of Great 
Britain, tinted and in relief—a decoration 
which preserved the little temple from des¬ 
ecration and destruction during the Revo¬ 
lutionary war. The altar and the rails of 
the chancel are gone, but on the walls hang 
some highly colored and fantastic memorial 
tablets, one of them bearing this inscrip¬ 
tion : 

Under this lyes the late Col. John Gibbes, 
who deceased on the yth of August, 1711 . 

Aged 40 . 

The floor of the church is of stone, seven¬ 
teen mahogany pews fill it, and there is a 
gallery across one end. In front of the pul¬ 
pit, set in the floor, is a tablet to the mem¬ 
ory of the Rev. Francis Le Jau, D.D., of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who was the first 
rector of the parish, and died in 1717. 

The name Gibbes, found on the most fan¬ 
tastic of the tablets in Goose Creek church, 
belongs to an old and well-known Cavalier 
family of Kent, England, Avho removed to 
Barbadoes at the time of the king’s im¬ 
prisonment, and thence came to Carolina. 
The name appears on the old paper money, 
among the governors of the province, and 
in the company of patriots who were sent 
as prisoners to St. Augustine, Florida, dur¬ 
ing the Revolutionary war. At a later date 
one of this family was noted for his wit, 
and many of liis odd sayings and doings 
have come down to this day, among them 
the following: “After the Revolution Mr- 
Gibbes found himself, like most others, in 
narrow circumstances, and opened a count¬ 
ing-hou.se as broker and auctioneer. A gang 
of negroes was sent to him for sale, and 
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about the same time an English trader call¬ 
ed with an invoice of wigs to inquire if 
there was any chance of selling them. He 
had been deceived by some wag in England, 
who had told him that wigs (Whigs) were 
all the rage now in America. Mr. Gibbes, 
however, promptly undertook to dispose of 
the wigs, and immediately advertised to 
sell the negroes on a certain day, ‘ each hav¬ 
ing on a new and fashionable wig.^ Accord- 
ingly on the day of sale a great company 
assembled, and the negroes were put upon 
the stand, each with a powdered wig over 
his black wool, the wigs to be paid for at a 
guinea each, let the negroes sell for what 
they would. The novelty and humor of the 
idea aroused the audience, the bids were 
lively, and the negroes, with their powder¬ 
ed head-gear of long queues and great rolls 
of curls, were all well sold.” 

It was at Goose Creek church that the 
rector, after the capture of Charleston by 
the British and the extension of their lines 
through the neighborhood, read one Sunday 
morning, in conformity Avith the English I 


Prayer-book, the sentence in the litany, 
^‘That it may please Thee to bless and 
preserve his Most Gracious Majesty, our 
sovereign lord. King George.” Instead of 
the proper response, We beseech Thee to 
hear us, good Lord,” there was a profound 
silence. Then one voice, perhaps that of 
“Honest Ralph,” groaned out, “Good Lord, 
deliver us!” 

“Honest Ralph,” a name called “Rafe” 
in Carolina, was a member of the Izard fam¬ 
ily, who resided at the “ Elms,” an old plan¬ 
tation in Goose Creek Parish. He obtained 
his title from Landgrave Smith, the influ¬ 
ential Dissenter, Avho angrily Avrites it in a 
letter to England, dated June 3, 1703, the 
subject being some obnoxious legislation 
Avhich gTew out of an attempt to make all 
tlie members of the Assembly conform to 
the Avorship of the Church of England. It 
could hardly have been the flrst Rafe, how¬ 
ever, who groaned out the reply; more prob¬ 
ably it Avas a descendant—the Rafe whose 
marble tablet uoav adorns the Avails of Goose 
Creek church, and Avhose quaint old hatch¬ 
ment, said to be the only Initchment in this 
country, is still to be seen there. This hatch¬ 
ment was borne before the body into the 
church at the time of the funeral, and re¬ 
mained there, hanging upon the Avail, ac¬ 
cording to the English custom, after the 
body Avas committed to the ground. The 
Izards, one ot the wealthiest families of 
colonial times, came to Carolina in 1694. 
The Rafe of Revolutionary fame Avas dele- 
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gate to Congress in 
1781, and upon the 
formation of the 
United States gov¬ 
ernment served as 
Senator from South 
Carolina for six 
years. His wife, 

Mistress Izard, was 
the heautiful Miss 
Alice De Lancey, 
of Westchester 
County, New York. 

There is in the old 
Manigault man¬ 
sion in Charleston 
a large x>ainting, 
hy Copley, repre¬ 
senting Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Izard, 
life-size, seated at 
a table, the lady 
holding a sketch 
she has just made. 

This hue work was 
executed in Rome 
in 1774, and is con¬ 
sidered one of the 
best of Copley^s ^ 
works. Mr. Izard > ' 7 
agreed to pay one tue ealpu izai 

thousand dollars 

for it, but, owing to the embarrassments of 
the Revolution, he was unable to comply 
with the terms of the agreement, and after 
the painting was finished it was rolled up 
and put away in Copley’s garret in London, 
where it remained until 1825 (fifty years), 
when it was paid for and brought to Amer¬ 
ica by Mr. Izard’s grandson, the late Mr. 
Charles Manigault, of Charleston. There is 
also a smaller portrait of Mistress Izard, 
which is very beautiful. 

When Lafayette revisited this country 
in 1824, Henry Izard, Esq., then residing at 
the Elms, built especially for his reception 
a lodge called Lafayette Hall,” attached 
to the main body of the house—an apart¬ 
ment which still bears the name. Lafay¬ 
ette’s visit was the occasion of great festivi¬ 
ties in South Carolina; it was on her shores 
that he first landed, nearly fifty years be¬ 
fore, when he came on his generous errand 
to assist the struggling colonists ; it was by 
a South Carolina gentleman. Major Huger, 
that he was received there and sent by car¬ 
riage to Charleston, where arrangements 
were made for his journey northward. It 
was this Major Huger’s son who afterward 
released him from the prison at Olmutz, and 
Avheii Lafayette revisited Carolina the two 
had the pleasure of a long interview. 

Lord William Campbell, brother of the 
Duke of Argyle, the last of the royal gov¬ 
ernors of the province, married Miss Sarah 
Izard, a member of this family. Another 


D UATCUMENT, 8T. JAMES’S, GOOSE OEEEK. 

of the Campbells, a British officer, called by 
his companions “Mad Archy,” on account 
of the violence of his temper, made a great 
sensation once at Goose Creek during the 
time when the British were occupying 
Charleston. He drove up one morning to 
the door of the church, and called to the 
rector, who happened to be within, “ Come 
out, worthy Sir.” The rector appeared at 
the door, aud saw the soldier, who had by 
his side a young ladjq well known and beau¬ 
tiful, of good family and position. “Marry 
us immediately,” said Mad Archy. But the 
good rector hesitated. “Did the lady’s 
friends give consent?” “That makes no 
difference,” said Mad Archy; and drawing 
out his pistols, he swore that the rector 
should marry them instantly, or lose his life 
on the spot. The poor minister, knowing 
well the violence of his temper, went through 
the service then and there, and the twain, 
made one, drove away. The young lady 
had no idea, it seems, of marrying Mad 
Archy, but was terrified into silence. They 
went to England, but even eager rumor 
does not say that they were unhappy to¬ 
gether, in spite of the summary wooing and 
wedding. 

In old Goose Creek church-yard lie many 
of the descendants of Landgrave Thomas 
Smith. This gentleman, one of Locke’s 
Carolina nobility, was born in 1648, in the 
city of Exeter, Devonshire, England, and 
came to this country in 1671 with his lovely 
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YEAMAN8 UALT., GOOSE GREEK. 



young wife, a German baroness, whose por¬ 
trait is said to have been so beautiful that 
it was cut out of its frame and carried away 
by a British officer during the Revolution; 
the empty frame still hangs on the walls 
of the old Smith mansion, Yeamans Hall, 
Goose Creek. With the landgrave came a 
brother, who went to Boston; from him were 
descended Isaac Smith, called “ the Deacon,’^ 
and the father of the wife of John Adams, 
President of the 
^ I United States. 
Upon his arrival 
in Carolina Thom¬ 
as Smith received 
lots forty-one and 


LANDGRAVE SMITU’S UAOK RIVER RK81DENOE. 


fifty-seven in New Charles-town. His old 
town-house, at the corner of East Bay and 
Longitude Lane, now, at the present writ¬ 
ing, being torn down at last, was an ele¬ 
gant mansion in its day, with walls and 
ceilings stuccoed in large panels. He re¬ 
sided, however, most of the year at Goose 
Creek, where he built on his Back River 
plantation the first brick house in Carolina, 
still standing. He afterward removed to 
Yeamans Hall, a mansion built by Sir John 
Yeamans i)rior to 1680; the exact date is 
not known. This old house, which has re¬ 
mained in the possession of the landgrave’s 
descendants ever since, was surrounded by 
an earth-work, and had port-holes in its 
walls as a defense 
against tlie In¬ 
dians; in the cel¬ 
lar was a deep well 
for supplying the 
garrison with water 
in case of a siege, 
and a subterrane¬ 
ous passage, whose 
entrance can still 
be seen, led out un¬ 
der the garden to 
the creek, where 
boats were kejit 
securely concealed. 
Within, the halls 
were painted in 
landscapes, little 
gilded cherubs 
spread their wings 
over the arches, the 
guest chamber was 
hung with Gobelin 
tapestry, the floors 
tessellated, and the 
apartments adorned 
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with statues. There is in this 
old mansion a secret chamber, 
a small space between two 
walls, with a sliding panel 
leading into it; it was used 
as a hiding-place for valua¬ 
bles in times of danger, and 
during the Revolution the 
family silver was safely se¬ 
creted there. The little cham¬ 
ber held a living occupant 
once, a boy named Paul, who 
secrered himself there for 
three weeks, only coming out 
at night, the mistress of the 
household supposing, mean¬ 
while, that he had been car¬ 
ried off by Indians. The. lit¬ 
tle hiding-place, which is still 
known as Paul’s Hole, was 
called into service again dur¬ 
ing the late war, when it safe¬ 
ly concealed the family valu¬ 
ables while a party of soldiers 
ransacked the house in vain 
from garret to cellar. 

Old Yeamans Hall has 
its ghost storj^, as so 
old and dignified a 
mansion should have, 
of course. A lovely 
ancestral old lady, 
dressed in black silk, 
and with a white 
muslin handkerchief pinned 
across her breast, arose from 
her grave and appeared be¬ 
fore a governess, who sat in 
her room at Yeamans Hall 


'imn <^armijrauc/i.^ 

'W visemuvi- LYavsn ^ami of 
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LANDQEAVli SMITH’S OOMM18SIOH AS GOVEKNOB. 


reading a novel on the Sab¬ 
bath-day. Probably the an¬ 
cestral old lady considered the education 
of her granddaughter endangered. The 
means she used were efficacious, for we are 
assured that the governess immediately be¬ 
came pious. The story relates with care 
that the novel was called The TurJcish Spy. 
There is a comfort in knowing just what it 
was. 

In 1691 Thomas Smith was made a land¬ 
grave, or, in the language of the old docu¬ 
ment, Thomas Smith, a person of singular 
merit, very serviceable by his great pru¬ 
dence and industry,” was constituted a 
landgrave of Carolina, together with four 
baronies of twelve thousand acres each, the 
said title and the four baronies to descend 
forever to his legal heirs. Three years later 
he was appointed to the highest office in the 
gift of the lords proprietors, that of Gov¬ 
ernor of the province. He was at that time 
a man highly esteemed by all, possessing 
clear, strong judgment and energy of char¬ 
acter, and removed above all jjetty ambi¬ 
tions by his position and wealth. But, as 
often happens in such cases, the duties of 


office galled him; he found himself unable, 
in the perplexing aiid diverse quarrels of 
the colonists, to come out instantly for the 
right, or what ho at least considered the 
right, and finally he frankly wrote to the 
lords proprietors and told them that they 
must send over one of their own number 
with full powers for emergencies, but as for 
himself, he could not and would not hold 
the office longer. This clear-headed, stern, 
faith-abiding Puritan” died almost immedi¬ 
ately afterward, and was buried on his Back 
River plantation by the side of his wife, the 
beautiful Baroness Barbary. The old stone, 
broken in twain, still marks the grave; it 
bears the following inscription: 

Here Lyet. y® Body of y® Right Honorable 
Thomas Smith, Esquire, 
one of y® Landgraves of Carolina, 
who departed this life y® i 6 th November, 1694 , 
Governor of y® Province, 
in y® 46 th year of his Age. 

To Landgrave Smith we owe, it is said, the 
law by wliich names of jurors are drawn in¬ 
discriminately from a box. He also planted 
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the first rice in Carolina, now the largest 
rice-prodnciiig State in the Union. (And 
here let it he said that the title “Carolina,” 
as applied to South Carolina alone, is used i 
with no forgetfulness of the Old North State, j 
but simply to avoid the wearying repetition j 
of the words North and South. It is time 
that North Carolina, which is utterly dif¬ 
ferent from South Carolina, both State and 
people having a strong, decided, and indi¬ 
vidual character of their own, should have 
a name also of its own equally strong, indi¬ 
vidual, and decided.) A vessel from Mada¬ 
gascar having anchored off Sullivan’s Island, 
the landgrave went on board to pay a visit 
to the captain, and the conversation turning 
upon rice, a small bag of the seed grain was 
presented to him; a portion of this he plant¬ 
ed in his city garden, now the corner of East 
Bay and Longitude Lane, and the remainder 
was distributed among his friends. The 
crop was plentiful and excellent, and from 
this small beginning rice soon became the 
principal food of the colony. Landgrave 
Smith left two sons; the eldest, landgrave 
the second, having been born in England, 


TO-MU OF LAUDGEAVK 8M1TU. 


OLD BOllOOL-UOUBK ON THE BACK BIVEK Pf.ANTATION. 


was called the “ little Englishmanaccord¬ 
ing to the law of entail, he received both the 
title and estates. In later years many of 
the family became Episcopalians, through 
the influence of Church-nurtured wives, it 
is said, and theii; tombs are 
to be seen in old Goose 
Creek church-yard, bearing 
the names Smith, Coachman, 
Holmes, and Glover. It was 
a Glover, husband of the lady 
whose old-fashioned portrait 
wo give, who was with Col¬ 
onel Hayne when he was cap¬ 
tured and carried to Charles¬ 
ton, there to meet his death 
at the hands of a man who 
wrote across one of the many 
petitions presented to him ask¬ 
ing that the life of the gallant 
soldier might be spared, only 
these two words, “ Major An- 
drd.” It is said that Hayne 
had a beautiful horse, to which 
he was much attached, and 
during the j)ursuit, coming to 
a high fence, rather than risk 
the life of the animal, he dis¬ 
mounted and took down the 
bars J this delay was fatal, 
and a few moments after ho 
was taken. The same Mad 
Ai’chy Campbell, the bold 
wooer of whom we have 
spoken, and who seems to 
have been a gallant fellow 
after all, was at the head 
of the party that captured 
Hayne. He openly regretted 
afterward that he had not 
shot his prisoner on the spot, 
that he might at least have 
died the death of the gentle¬ 
man and brave soldier that 
he was. Charles Glover es- 
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caped, swam the Ashley River near Dorches¬ 
ter, and crossed safely to his home at Goose 
Creek. The family long iireserved the sad¬ 
dle that Lore him during this dangerous 
ride; it had a deep sabre cut across the 
leather, made by a British dragoon, which 
told a mute story of the narrow escax3e. 

Ingleside is another of the old residences 
of Goose Creek; the house was built more 
than a century and a half ago, and belonged 
to the Parker family. During the time 
when the British occupied Charleston a 
party of marauders ap^ieared at Ingleside 
and attacked the house, firing through one 
of the windows, near which Mistress Parker, 
who was a Middleton by birth, sat with her 
sewing; the bullet-liole is to be seen in the 
wall at the present day. Mr. Parker pur¬ 
sued the men, one of whom he killed; his 
grave is seen by the Avay-side now. He 
then sent word of Avhat he had done to 
the British commander in Charleston, re¬ 
ceiving this pithy answer: I am, Sir, very 
glad of it.” 

The monument to the memory of this gen¬ 
tleman stands in the grounds at Ingleside; 
it bears the following inscription: 

John Parker, 

Born January 24th, 1749. 

Died April 20th, 1822. 

His Wife, 

Susannah Middleton. 

Born June -, 1754. 

Died August 20th, 1824. 

A Member of the old Congress that met from 
1774 to 1789. 

Ingleside is now the residence of Professor 
Francis S. Holmes, a descendant of Land¬ 
grave Smith, and the discoverer of the phos- 
])hate rocks of Carolina. Behind the house 
is a lake of seventy acres, where grows in 



L.VNDGRAVE SMITH THE SECOND—“ THE LITTLE ENGLISH¬ 
MAN.”—FROM A rOBTRAlT PAINTED IN 1691. 



MRS. CHARLES GLOVER. 


great jirofusion the sacred lily of the East, 
NeUmhium liiteum —a beautiful blossom, re¬ 
sembling a magnolia, Avith golden tints in¬ 
side. This lily is said to haA^e been intro¬ 
duced into this country from Europe by a 
member of the Gadsden family. It grows 
Avild, howeA’er, in Florida; and the Aucinity 
of the old garden of the French botanist, 
Audrd Michaux, makes it probable that he 
introduced it at Goose Creek. Michaux Avas 
sent over to America by the French gov¬ 
ernment in 1786. He traA^eled exteusiA^ely 
through the country, but resided for some 
time at Goose Creek, where he laid out a 
garden, and took pleasure in shoAving his 
neighbors rare exotics, as Avell as in intro¬ 
ducing to them the more curious xdants of 
their OAvn country. It Avas Michaux aaLo 
brought the first four camellias to America; 
they AA^ere planted by him at Middleton 
Place, on the Ashley RiA^er, above Drayton 
Hall, and one of them is uoav thirty feet 
high. Michaux published a history of North 
American oaks, and a North American flora. 
He died at Madagascar in 1803. 

There is no feature of these old estates 
around Charleston that stands out Avith 
greater beauty in Northern eyes than the 
A^enerable aA^euues of liA^e-oaks that once 
swept from the borders of the ijlautatiou up 
to the front entrance, sometimes a long dis¬ 
tance. The house is gone, iierhaps, but the 
magnificent trees remain, stretching their 
giant limbs OA-er the deserted roadway—a 
' grand approach to memories of the past. 
In many instances these avenues are choked 
with underbrush, or they stand in a forest 
Avhich has grown up around them so thickly 
that only by looking aloft can you trace 
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MONUMENT TO JOHN PAllKEB. 


tlieir route—ancient sentinels against tlie 
blue of tlie sky that mark a way where no 
longer a way is. One magnificent vista, 
however, remains unharmed—the avenue 
planted hy Edward Middleton, Esq., in 1683, 
at his plantation, appropriately called The 
Oaks,” near Goose Creek church. The sur¬ 
veyor’s certificate of the land is still in ex¬ 
istence. This certificate is dated 1679, and 
reads as follows: 

“ By virtue of a Warr* under y* hands of yis Ex’y Coll. 
Joseph West, Govemo*' and Landgrave, and y® Lords 
Proprietors deputys to mee directed bearing date this 23*’ 
day of Feb. 1679, 1 have admesured and layed out unto 
Ed. Middleton, gent., one thousand acres of land scittu- 
ate and being all y® east of y« Goose Creek, &c., &c. 
Certified By Mee, Surveyor Genrall.” 

It is said that Marion often encamped at 
The Oaks, the owners, the Middletons, hav¬ 
ing been from the first devoted patriots. 
And this brings up again Marion and Mari¬ 
on’s Men, a little band who probably never 
dreamed that they were to go down on the 
page of history, embalmed in poetry and ro¬ 
mance and song, figures strong in local 


South Carolina coloring, and yet known all 
over the country almost as wddely as George 
Washington himself. General Francis Mar¬ 
ion, who, as the angry and harassed Brit¬ 
ish officer comidained, “ would not fight like 
a Christian and a gentleman,” belonged to 
the Huguenot colony of the Santee, nortli 
of Charleston, the same Santee that owned 
those High Hills. On the formation of the 
Revolutionary army of Carolina, Marion was 
made a captain in the regiment commanded 
hy Moultrie; he rose to a colonelcy before 
the evacuation of Charleston, and, escaping 
the fate of prisoner of war which fell to 
Moultrie and many other officers, he collect¬ 
ed the fragments of his regiment together in 
the recesses of the swamps, and from that 
moment became a dread to the whole British 
army in the South. Marion made war in his 
own way; now here, now there, now seen, 
now gone, he was like a meteor in the night, 
and the successes gained hy his extraordi¬ 
nary swiftness and daring seemed marvel¬ 
ous alike to friend and to foe. He selected 
young men for his hand, generally from his 
own neighbors of French descent ; he lived 
in the swamps; he swam rivers on horse¬ 
back ; his favorite encampment was a cane- 
brake. He did not wait for all his troops, 
but sallied out frequently with only ten or 
twelve; he took saws from the mills, and 
turned them into swords ; he frequently en¬ 
gaged when he had hut three rounds to a 
man. Scouts were kept out constantly, and 
when word was brought in of a small party 
of the enemy any where, then forth went 
Marion’s Men, like lightning, after them. It 
is said that he was so secret in his i^lans that 
his own soldiers had no idea when they were 
to he called out, and that their only Avay of 
knowing was to watch the negro cook: when 
the old man was seen cooking a little store 
of the poor food which was their only fare, 
then they prepared for dei)arturc. Marion’s 
favorite time for starting was sunset, and 
then the march lasted all night. Marion’s 
Mon — bravo, shoeless, ragged, hlanketless, 
gallant little hand—the following is a verso 
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of one of tlie many songs that were made 
about you: 

“ Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader swift and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood. 

Our tent the cypress-tree; 

We know the forest round us 
As seamen know the sea; 

We know its walls of thorny vines. 

Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass.”— Bryant. 

It is said that Cornwallis had an especial 
fear ©f Marion, and never sat down in any 
strange house in the neighborhood of 
Charleston, but always on a piazza or under 
a tree, that with his own 
eyes he could watch for 
the swift - darting foe. 

Poor Cornwallis! what 
joy swej)t over the coun¬ 
try when ho was taken ! 

Even the Dutch watch¬ 
men of Philadelphia 
called the news after 
midnight, ^^Bast twelfe 
o’glock, and Cornwallis 
es dagen 1’^ 

One mile and a half 
from Ingleside is Winsor 
•Hill, the Old residence of 
General William Moul¬ 
trie ; here he died in 1805, 
and, with his wife, was 
buried on his plantation, 
according to the Carolina 
custom when the parish 
(;hurch was at some dis¬ 
tance. But it is not 
pleasant to think that 
the very site of the grave 
of this old Revolutionary 
hero is lost. In 1850 a 
committee of gentlemen, 
wishing to remove the 
remains to the beautiful 
cemetery at Charleston, 
and erect a monument 
over them, could not, with diligent search¬ 
ing and the certainty that he was buried at 
Winsor, find the spot. 

The Oaks has been mentioned as a Mid¬ 
dleton plantation; but the family had an¬ 
other estate in Goose Creek Parish, called 
“ Crowfield,’^ which was laid out with great 
magnificence in the old Dutch style of gar¬ 
dening, the same now seen at Hampton 
Court—a style brought over from Holland 
by William the Third. Crowfield, which 
was named after the English estate of the 
fiimily in Suffolk, was four miles from Goose 
Creek church, and seven miles from Dor¬ 
chester. It contained fourteen hundred acres 
of land, and its gardens, fish ponds, hedges, 
terraces, and fountains surpassed any thing 
in the South. The house was built by Ar¬ 


thur Middleton, Esquire, who came to this 
country in 1679; it was destroyed by fire 
about fifty years ago, but the remains of 
the elaborate garden are still to bo seen. 
An indenture, now in the possession of the 
family, made in the sixth year of the reign 
of our Sovereign Lady, Anne, by Grace of 
God, of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
Queen,” shows that the Middletons obtain¬ 
ed a grant of this estate in 1680 from Will¬ 
iam, Earl of Craven, Palatine, and other 
lords proprietors, paying therefor yearly 
at the rate of one penny an acre.” The 
Middletons, by birth, education, and record, 
are one of the most highly distinguished 
families in the South. They were Cavaliers 


OOTTAQE—“ THE OAKS.” 

I and Episcopalians. Two brothers, Arthur 
and Edward, sons of Henry Middleton, Esq., 
of Twickenham, Middlesex, England, came 
to Carolina in 1679. They were prominent in 
colonial times, one of them having headed 
the revolution against the lords proprie¬ 
tors in 1719, the same one who was after¬ 
ward royal Governor; another was mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly in 1749, Speaker of the 
same in 1750, and afterward President of 
the Continental Congress. This was the fa¬ 
ther of the well-known Arthur Middleton, 
the signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. Arthur Middleton’s son was Governor 
of South Carolina from 1810 to 1812, and 
minister to Russia from 1820 to 1830. Two 
youths, one killed at the battle of Manassas 
in 1861, and the other in Virginia in 1864, 
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bring down the line of names to a recent 
day. One of the Middletons, Sir Edward, 
grandson of the first comer, went back to 
England in 1754, having inherited the fam¬ 
ily estates in Suffolk. He was member of 
Parliament in 1784, and his descendants still 
occupy the manor; his mother, however, 
lived and died on her plantation at Goose 
Creek. 

Coming out on Cooper River, we find a 
number of places worthy of notice, among 
them the Palmettos, belonging to the Brown 
family, and Mulberry Castle, built by Gov¬ 
ernor Broughton in 1714; it has bastions and 
loop-holes, and persons now living remem¬ 
ber when a cannon was planted on an earth¬ 
work near the house. It was near Mulber¬ 
ry Castle that a singular character named 
Mitchell lived in 1815; this man, for some 
years previous to his death, kept his cofiSn, 
which was made of iron, by him, using it as a 
safe. He left directions in his will that his 
body should be burned on a funeral pyre 
twelve feet long, of ‘‘ alternate layers of 
hickory and light-wood, so that it should 
burn fiercely,’^ and that his ashes should be 
collected and 2)laced in the iron coffin, which 
was to be securely locked, and the key 
thrown into the middle of the Cooper River; 
the coffin was then to be deposited in the 
woods, above-ground, supported hy brick 
piles. This strange wish was gratified; the 
iron coffin stands in the pine woods not far 
from the residence. 

On another Cooper River plantation, 
Wantoot, is the grave of Major Majori- 
banks, a British officer of great bravery 
and distinction, who died on the march to 
Charleston, after fhe battle of Eutaw, and 
was buried by the road-side wffiere he died. 
This memorable battle was fought on the 
8th of September, 1781. In Greene’s army, 


on the American side, were Lee, Marion, 
Pickens, Sumter, and Colonel William Wash¬ 
ington—the Washington of the South; and 
on the British side Colonel Stewart and 
Major Majoribanks, the forces being about 
equal. All accounts agree in praising the 
brilliant gallantry of Majoribanks during 
the battle, and his bravery is adorned with 
the additional lustre of clemency, for, when 
a British soldier was about to transfix Col¬ 
onel Washington, wounded and lying help¬ 
less under his fallen horse, Majoribanks 
rushed forward and seized his arm, crying 
out, ^^Stop! It is Washington.” In after¬ 
years, Mr. Daniel Ravenel, upon whose plan¬ 
tation the gallant officer lay buried, observ¬ 
ing that the little wooden head-board was 
falling into decay, wrote to the English gov¬ 
ernment on the subject, but received the re¬ 
ply that.they had majors buried all over the 
world, and could not undertake to supply 
tombstones lor them all. A marble monu¬ 
ment was then erected by the Ravenels 
themselves, all the family contributing. It 
now marks the grave—a generous tribute to 
a gallant enemy. The old flag borne in the 
battle of Eutaw by the troop of this same 
Colonel Washington whose life was spared 
by Majoribanks is still in existence, a piece 
of faded damask silk, in size twenty by thir¬ 
ty inches; it has been strengthened by quilt¬ 
ing on to it another piece of strong silk of a 
similar color. This historic little banner 
was carried to the Bunker Hill celebration 
in Boston, June 17, 1875, by the Washington 
Light Infantry, of Charleston. 

But the half has not been told, nor can it 
bo told here. The neighborhood of Charles¬ 
ton is rich in colonial memories and Revolu¬ 
tionary legends, verified and emphasized by 
the old houses and gardens which still re¬ 
main, not having been swept away by the 
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crowding population, the manufactories, the 
haste and hustle, of the busy North. Up the 
east branch of the Cooper, through the San¬ 
tee district, southward on John^s Island, are 
many localities rich in historic interest and 
in honored Carolina names, such as Pinck¬ 
ney, Rutledge, Shuhrick, Bee, Hayne, Gads¬ 
den, Grimhall, Heyward, Rhett, Toomer, 
Lowndes, Wragg, and others. They do not 
belong, however, to our Ashley and Cooper 
rivers, to whose hanks we have limited our 
story. But something else does belong there 
which is in itself so wonderful, as well as val¬ 
uable to South Carolina, that it may well find 
mention here. 

In November, 1837, in an old rice field on the 
Ashley River, Professor Francis S. Holmes, 
the same gentleman already mentioned as 
residing at Ingleside, Goose Creek, found a 
number of rolled or water-worn nodules of 
a rocky material filled with the impressions 
or casts of marine shells (we use his own 
language). These nodules or rocks were 
scattered over the surface of the laud, and 
in some places had been gathered into heaps, 
so that they should not interfere with the 
cultivation of the field. At that time Pro¬ 
fessor Holmes was a young student of geol¬ 
ogy and paleontology, and the beautifully 
preserved forms of shells, teeth, and hones, 
mingled with the rocks filled with the casts 
of shells, corals, and corallines, attracted his 
attention, and in a short time he enriched 
liis cabinet with thousands of specimens. 
These, during a term of six years, he care¬ 
fully studied and labeled as best he could. 
About this time the attention of South Car¬ 
olina planters was directed to marl, which 
had been successfully used by the farmers 
of Virginia as a fertilizer. In the search 
for marl, which he, being a jdanter himself, 
wished to use upon his own land. Professor 
Holmes discovered, in December, 1843, a stra¬ 
tum of the same rolled nodules as those pre¬ 
viously found on the surface of the adjoin¬ 


ing field. This stratum was about a foot 
thick, imbedded in clay; the yellow marl 
lay beneath it, five feet from the surface. 
The phosphate rock of Carolina had been 
discovered at last, in situ. 

Not long after this, stone arrow-heads and 
a stone hatchet were found under the roots 
of an oak which had been cut down to make 
room for the marling operations; for they 
were still searching for marl, not knowing 
of the greater richness that lay nearer. The 
young student and his friends at first sup¬ 
posed these relics to he the same as those 
found in Indian mounds, the work of the 
aborigines. But when specimens were dis¬ 
covered under the oak and among the marl 
rocks, as phosphate rocks were then termed, 
they were satisfied that the specimens be¬ 
longed to the same geological age to which 
the hones and teeth of the mastodon, ele¬ 
phant, and rhinoceros belong, and which are 
found associated with them in the same ma¬ 
trix or mother bed of clay, which is of the 
post-pliocene i)eriod, the prehistoric age of 
man. Human hones were afterward found 
in the same locality; and it has since been 
shown that the beds of the post-pliocene 
not only on the Ashley, hut in Switzerland, 
France, and other Euroi^ean countries, con¬ 
tain human hones associated with the re- 
: mains of extinct animals. As the European 
i discoveries were not made until 1854, and 
those in South Carolina Avere known in 1849, 
to this country should he awarded the honor 
of determining the paleontological age of 
the post-pliocene beds. 

At the close of the late war the dormant 
discovery awoke to life again. Professor 
Holmes and Dr. N. A. Pratt, a distinguish¬ 
ed chemist of Georgia, united their energies 
for the development of these remarkable 
beds. It was found that the marl rocks 
contained nearly sixty per cent, of phos¬ 
phate of lime; and the two came North to 
make known their discovery to capitalists, 
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finding in Philadelphia two gentlemen of 
means who, impressed w ith the value of the 
offered investment, took the matter in hand, 
and in 1867 formed the first phosphate min¬ 
ing association. 

Phosphate rock is a mineral manure, a 
fertilizer. While the Peruvian guanos, im¬ 
ported at large expense, contain about twen¬ 
ty-three per cent, of phosphate of lime and 
the Pacific guanos about eighty-three per 
cent., the phosphate rock of Carolina, here 
in our own country, at our owm doors, con¬ 
tains from forty to sixty per cent, of phos- 
phatic strength. Every ton properly pre¬ 
pared is wmrth sixty dollars in the market 
as a fertilizer, and the deposit has been found 
extending along the entire coast of the State 
and up the beds of the rivers. Phosphates 
liave become a staple article of commerce. 
Foreign vessels go out of Carolina harbors 
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<laily loaded with the rock in its rough state. 
Six millions of dollars have been invested 
by Northern capitalists in the works on the 
Ashley and Cooper, and it is estimated that 
the rock actually sold has already brought 
in nearly five millions of dollars. The State 
holds thus upon her own soil an exhaustless 
treasure, which seems to have waited until 
it was sorely needed before it made itself 
known, just as petroleum was discovered 
w'hen the discouraged whalemen were com¬ 
ing home with ships half empty, declaring 
that the useful whales were nearly extinct. 

Phosphate mines are near the surface, 
Avorked generally by means of long trench¬ 
es. Machinery has been invented and ap¬ 
plied that handles the rock, crushes and 
washes it, with ease and rapidity. Phos¬ 
phates are sold in the raw^ state and also in 
the form cf soluble superphosphates, and find 
their market not only at home, but all over 
the world. 

In the mean time the various works are 
stretching their long necks up the two riv¬ 
ers, anel the trenches of the mines are in¬ 
vading the grounds of our old plantations. 
At Drayton Hall children run after the vis¬ 
itors to sell “sharks’ teeth.” One of these 
t-eeth weighed two pounds and a quarter, 
and measured six inches from tip to tip. 


The shark in whose terrible mouth it be¬ 
longed must have been one hundred feet 
in length. On the Avhole, w^hat with these 
sharks, with zeuglodons, squalodons, huge 
alligator-like creatures of giant size, and 
lizards eighteen feet long, one is glad to 
have not lived in those days on the banks 
of the two beautiful rivers, the Ashley and 
the Cooper. 


A THOUSAND YEARS FROM NOW. 

By PAUL II. HAYNE. 

I SAT within my tranquil room; 

The twilight shadows sank and rose 
With slowly flickering motions, waved 
Grotesquely through the dusk repose. 

There came a sudden thought to me, 

Which thrilled the spirit, flushed the brow— 

A dream of what our world would be 
A thousand years from now! 

If Science on her heavenw’ard search, 

Boiling the stellar charts apart, 

Or delving hour by hour to Avin 
The secrets of Earth’s inmost heart. 

If that her Future apes her Past, 

To what new marvels men shall bow— 

Marvels of land and air and sea— 

A thousand years from now! 

If Empires keep their wonted course, 

And blind Republics will'not stay 
To count the cost of laws which lead. 

Unerring, to the state’s decay. 

What changes vast of rule and realm— 

The low upraised, the proud laid low— 

May’greet the unborn ages still 

A thousand years from now! 

Our creeds may change with melloAved limes 
Of brightening truth and love increased. 

And some new Advent flood the world 
In glory from the haunted East; 

While souls on nobler heights of faith 
May mark the mystic pathway grow 
Clearer between their stand and Heaven’s 
A thousand years from now! 

Such things may be, but what perforce 
Must with the ruthless epochs pass ? 

The millions’ breath, the centuries’ pomp. 

Sure as the Avane of flowers or grass: 

The earth so rich in tombs to-day. 

There scarce seems space for Death to sow— 
Who, who shall count her church-yard Avealth 
A thousand years from now ? 

And we, poor Avaifs, Avhose life-term flies 
(When matched Avith After and Before) 

Fleet as the aimless wind, or wave 
Breaking its frail heart on the shore— 

We, human toys that Fate sets up 
To smite or spare, I marvel hoAV 
These souls shall fare, in Avhat strange sphere, 

A thousand years from noAv? 

Too dim, too vague, for mortal ken 
That far phantasmal Future lies; 

But Love I one sacred truth I read 
Just kindling in your tear-dimmed eyes: 

That states may rise and states may set. 

With age Earth’s tottering pillars boAV, 

But sinless Love can ne’er forget; 

And though Ave knoAV not “Avhere” nor “how,” 
Our conscious loves shall blossom yet 
A thousand years from now! 
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CARICATURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 



THOMAS HAST. 


B enjamin franklin was the first! 

American caricaturist. That propen¬ 
sity of his to use pictures whenever he de¬ 
sired to affect strongly the public mind 
was an inheritance from the period when 
only a very small portion of the people 
could read any other than pictorial lan¬ 
guage. Among the relics of his race pre¬ 
served in Boston there is an illustrated 
handbill issued by his English uncle Ben¬ 
jamin, after whom he was named, which 
irinst have been a familiar object to him 
from the eighth year of his age. Uncle 
Benjamin, a London dyer when James II. 
lied from England, wishing to strengthen 
the impression made by his printed offer to 
‘^dye into colors” cloth, silk, and India cali¬ 
co, placed at the head of his bill a rude 
wood-cut of an East Indian queen taking 
a walk, attended by two servants, one bear¬ 
ing her train, and the other holding over 
her an umbrella. At the door of his shop, 
too, in Princes Street, near Leicester Fields, 


a figure of an Indian queen appealed to the 
l)asser-by. 

Such was the custom of the time. The 
diffusion of knowledge lessened the impor¬ 
tance of pictorial representation ; but the 
mere date of Franklin’s birth, 1706, explains 
in some degree his habitual resort to it. 
Nearly all the ancient books were illustra¬ 
ted in some way, and nearly every ancient 
building appears to have had its ^^sigu.” 
When Franklin was a boy in Boston a gilt 
Bible would have directed him where to buy 
his books, if he had had any money to buy 
them with. A gilt sheaf probably notified 
him where to got those three historic rolls 
with which he made his entry into Phila¬ 
delphia. The figure of a mermaid invited 
the thirsty wayfarer to beer, and an anchor 
informed sailors where sea stores were to 
be had. The royal lion and unicorn, carved 
in wood or stone, marked public edifices. 
Over the door of his father’s shop, where 
soap and candles were sold^ he saw a blue 
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ball, which still exists, bearing the legible 
date 1698. Why a blue ball? He was just 
the boy to ask the question. A lad who 
could not accept grace before meat without 
wishing to know why it were not better to 
say grace once for all over the barrel of 
pork, would be likely to inquire what a blue 
ball had in common with soap and candles. 
His excellent but not gifted sire probably 
informed him that the blue ball was a relic 
of the time when he had carried on the busi¬ 
ness of a dyer, and that he had continued 
to use it for his new vocation because he 

had it in the house.” Benjamin, the gift¬ 
ed, was the boy to be dissatisfied with this 
explanation, and to suggest devices more in 
harmony with the industry carried on with¬ 
in, so that the very incongruity of his fa¬ 
ther’s sign may have quickened his sense of 
I)ictorial effect. 

Franklin lived long, figured in a great va¬ 
riety of scenes, accomplished many notable 
things, and exhibited versatility of talent: 
man of business, inventor, statesman, diplo¬ 
matist, philosopher; and in each of these 
characters he was a leader among leaders; 
but the ruling habit of his mind, his/o 7 ’?e, 
the talent that he most loved to exercise 
and most relished in others, was humor. He 
began as a humorist and he ended as a hu¬ 
morist. The first piece of his ever printed 
and the last piece he ever wrote were both 
satirical: the first, the reckless satire of a 
saucy apprentice against the magnates of 
his town; the last, the good-tempered satire 
of a richly gifted, benevolent soul, cogni¬ 
zant of human weakness, but not despising 
it, and intent only upon opening the public 
mind to unwelcome truth—as a mother 
makes a child laugh before inserting the 
medicine spoon. So dominant was this pro¬ 
pensity in his youthful days that if he had 
lived in a place where it had been possible 
to subsist by its exercise, there had been 
danger of his becoming a professional hu¬ 
morist, merging all the powers of his incom¬ 
parable intellect in that one gift. 

Imagine Boston in 1722, when this re¬ 
markable apprentice began to laugh, and 
to make others laugh, at the oppressive so¬ 
lemnities around him and above him. It is 
not difficult to imagine it, for it has changed 
in nothing but magnitude. Then, as now, 
it was a population industrious and moral, 
extremely addicted to routine, habitually 
frugal, but capable of magnificent generos¬ 
ity, bold in business enterprises, valiant in 
battle, but in all the high matters averse to 
innovation. Then, as now, the clergy, a 
few important families, and Harvard Col¬ 
lege composed the ruling influence, against 
which it were martyrdom to contend. But 
then, as now, there were a few audacious 
spirits who rebelled against these united 
powers, and carried their opposition very 
far, sometimes to a wild excess, and thus 


kept this noblest of towns from sinking 
into an inane respectability. The good, 
frugal, steady-going, tax-paying citizen, 
who lays in his coal in June and buys a 
whole pig in December, would subdue the 
world to a vast monotonous prosperity, 
crushing, intolerable, if there were no one 
to keep him and the public in mind that, 
admirable as he is, he does not exhaust the 
possibilities of human nature. When we 
examine the portraits of the noted men of 
New England of the first century and a 
half after the settlement, wo observe in 
them all a certain expression of acquiescence. 
There is no audacity in them. They look 
like men who could come home from fight¬ 
ing the French in Canada, or from chasing 
the whale among the icebergs of Labrador, 
to be scared by the menaces of a pontiff 
like Cotton Mather. They look like men 
who would take it seriously, and not laugh 
at all, when Cotton Mather denounced the 
Franklins, for poking fun at him in their 
newspaper, as guilty of wickedness without 
a parallel. “ Some good men,” said he,/^ are 
afraid it may provoke Heaven to deal with 
this place as never any place has yet been 
dealt withal.” 

Never was a community in such sore need 
of caricature and burlesque as when James 
Franklin set up in Boston in 1721 the first 
^^sensational newspaper” of America, the 
Courantj to which his brother Benjamin and 
the other rebels and come-outers of Boston 
contributed. The Mathers, as human be¬ 
ings and citizens of New England, were 
estimable and even admirable; but the in¬ 
terests of human nature demand the sup¬ 
pression of pontiffs. These Mathers, though 
naturally benevolent, and not wanting in 
natural modesty, had attained to such a de¬ 
gree of pontifical arrogance as to think Bos¬ 
ton in deadly peril because a knot of young 
fellows in a printing-office aimed satirical 
paragraphs at them. Increase Mather call¬ 
ed upon the government to suppress such 
a cursed libel,” lest some awful judgment 
should come upon the land, and the wrath 
of God should rise, and there should bo no 
remedy.” It is for such men that bur¬ 
lesque was made, and the Franklins sup¬ 
plied it in abundance. The Courant ridi¬ 
culed them even when they were gloriously 
in the right. They were enlightened enough 
and brave enough to recommend inocula¬ 
tion, then just brought from Turkey by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. The young doc¬ 
tors who wrote for the paper assailed the 
new system, apparently for no other reason 
than because Increase and Cotton Mather 
were its chief defenders. 

When Benjamin, at the age of sixteen, 
began to contribute to his brother’s paper, 
he aimed at higher game even than the 
town pontiffs. He dared to lampoon Har¬ 
vard College itself, the temple of learning 
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where the clergy were formed, whose pre¬ 
cincts he had hoped to tread, his father 
having dedicated this tenth son to the 
church. He may have had his own father 
in mind when he wrote, in one of his early 
numbers, that every peasant” who had the 
means proposed to send one of his children 
to this famous place, and as most of them 
consulted their i^urses rather than their 
children’s capacities, the greater number of 
those who went thither were little better 
than blockheads and dunces. When he 
came to speak of the theological department 
of the college, he drew a pen caricature, 
having then no skill with the pencil: “ The 
business of those who were employed in the 
temple of theology being laborious and 
painful, I wondered exceedingly to see so 
many go toward it; but while I was pon¬ 
dering this matter in my mind, I spied Fe- 
cunia behind a curtain, beckoning to them 
with her hand.” He draws another when 
he says that the only remarkable thing he 
saw in this temple was one Plagius hard at 
work coi)ying an eloquent passage from 
Tillotson’s works to embellish his own. 

This saucy boy, who had his Hudihras at 
his tongue’s end, carried the satirical spirit 
with him to church on Sundays, and tried 
some of the brethren whom he saw there by 
the Hudibrastic standard. Even after his 
brother James had been in i^rison for his 
editorial conduct, Benjamin, who had been 
left in charge of the paper, drew with his 
sub-editorial pen a caricature of a ^^Re¬ 
ligious Knave, of all Knaves the worstA 
most strict Sabbatarian, an exact observer 
not of the day only, but of the evening be¬ 
fore and the evening after it; at church 
conspicuously devout and attentive, even 
ridiculously so, with his distorted counte¬ 
nance and awkward gesticulation. But try 
and nail him to a bargain! He will dis¬ 
semble and lie, snuffle and whiffle, overreach 
and defraud, cut down a laborer’s wages, and 
keep the bargain in the letter while viola¬ 
ting its spirit. Don’t tell me,” he cries; 

a bargain is a bargain. You should have 
looked to that before. I can’t help it now.” 
Such was the religious knave invented by 
the author of Hudibi'as, and borrowed by 
this Boston apprentice, who had, in all prob¬ 
ability, never seen a character that could 
have fairly suggested the burlesque. 

The authorities rose upon these two au¬ 
dacious brothers, and indicated how much 
need there was of such a sheet in Boston by 
ordering James Franklin to print it no more. 
They contrived to carry it on a while in Ben¬ 
jamin’s name; but that sagacious youth was 
not long in discovering that the Mathers and 
their adherents were too strong for him, and 
he took an early oi)portunity of removing to 
a place established on the principle of doing 
without pontiffs. But during his long, illus¬ 
trious career in Philadelphia as editor and 


public man he constantly acted in the spirit 
of one of the last passages he wrote before 
leaving Boston: “ Pieces of pleasantry and 
mirth have a secret charm in them to allay 
the heats and tumults of our spirits and to 
make a man forget his restless resentments. 
They have a strange power in them to hush 
disorders of the soul and reduce us to a se¬ 
rene and placid state of mind.” He was the 
father of our humorous literature. If, at the 
present moment, America is contributing 
more to the innocent hilarity of mankind 
than other nations, it is greatly due to the 
happy influence of this benign and liberal hu¬ 
morist upon the national character. Poor 
Richard,” be it observed, was the great comic 
almanac of the country for twenty-five years, 
and it was Franklin who infused the element 
of burlesque into American journalism. He 
could not advertise a stolen prayer-book 
without inserting a joke to give the adver¬ 
tisement wings: “The person who took it 
is desired to open it and read the Eighth 
Commandment, and afterward return it into 
the same pew again; upon which no further 
notice will be taken.” 

/This propensity was the more precious be¬ 
cause it was his destiny to take a leading 
part in many controversies which would 
have become bitter beyond endurance but 
for “ the strange power” of his “ pieces of 
pleasantry and mirth” to “ hush disorders of 
the soul.” He employed both pen and i^en- 
cil in bringing his excellent sense to bear 
upon the public mind. What but Frank¬ 
lin’s inexhaustible tact and good humor 
could have kept the peace in Pennsylvania 
betAveen the non-combatant Quakers and 
the militant Christians during the long pe¬ 
riod when the province was threatened from 
the sea by hostile fleets and on land by sav¬ 
age Indians ? Besides rousing the combat¬ 
ant citizens to action, he made them Avilling 
to fight for men who would not fight for 
themselves, and brought over to his side a 
large number of the younger and more pli¬ 
ant Quakers. Even in that early time (1747), 
while bears still swam the Delaware, ho con¬ 
trived to get a x>icture drawn and engraved 
to enforce the lessons of his first pamphlet, 
calling on the Pennsylvanians to prepare 
for defense. He may have engraved it him¬ 
self, for he had a dextrous hand, and had 
long before made little i)ictures out of type- 
metal to accompany advertisements. Her¬ 
cules sits ui)on a cloud, Avith one hand rest¬ 
ing ujion his club. Three horses vainly 
strive to draw a heaA^y wagon from the 
mire. The Avagoner kneels, lifts his hands, 
and implores the aid of Hercnles’s mighty 
arm. In the background are trees and 
houses, and under the picture are Latin 
Avords signifying, “Not by offerings nor by 
womanish prayers is the help of gods ob¬ 
tained.” In the text, too, when he essays 
the difficult task of reconciling the combat- 
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ants to lighting for the non-combatants, he 
becomes pictorial, though he does not use 
the graver. “ What!” he cries, not defend 
your wives, your helpless children, your aged 
parents, because the Quakers have conscien¬ 
tious scruples about lighting!” Then he adds 
the burlesque picture: Till of late I could 
scarce believe the story of him who refused 
to pump in a sinking ship because one on 
hoard whom he hated would he saved by it 
as well as himself.” 

At the beginning of the contest wdiich in 
Europe was the Seven Years’ War, hut in 
America a ten years’ war, Frankliii’s pen 
and pencil were both em^iloyed in urging a 
cordial union of the colonies against the 
foe. His device of a snake severed into as 
many pieces as there were colonies, with the 
motto, Join or Die” survived the occasion 


that called it forth, and became a common 
newspaper and handbill heading in 1776. It 
was he, also, as tradition reports, who exhib¬ 
ited to the unbelieving farmers of Pennsyl¬ 
vania the effect of gypsum, by writing with 
that fertilizer in large letters upon a held the 
words, This has been jplastered.” The brill¬ 
iant green of the grass wdiich had been stim¬ 
ulated by the plaster soon made the words 
legible to the passer-hy. During his first 
residence in London as the representative 
of Pennsylvania he became intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the great artist from whom 
excellence in the humorous art of England 
dates—^William Hogarth. The last letter 
that the dying Hogarth received was from 
Benjamin Franklin. ^‘Receiving an agTee- 
able letter,” says Nichols, from the Amer¬ 
ican, Dr. Franklin, he drew up a rough 
draught of an answer to it.” Three hours 
after, Hogarth was no more. 

A few of Franklin’s devices for the coins 
and paper money of the young republic have 
been preserved. He wished that every coin 
and every note should say something wise 
or cheerful to their endless succession of 
X)Ossessors and scrutinizers. Collectors show 
the Franklin cent of 1787, with its circle of 
thirteen links and its central words, “ We 


are one,” and outside of these, “ United States ." ' 
On the other side of the coin there is a noon¬ 
day sun blazing down upon a dial, with the 
motto, “ Mind your Business.” He made the 
date say something more to the reader than 
the number of the year, by appending to it 
the word ‘^Fugio” (I fly). Another cent has 
a central sun circled by thirteen stars and 
the words Nova ConsteUatio.” He suggested 
“ Pay as you go” for a coin motto. Some of 
his designs for the Continental paper mon¬ 
ey were ingenious and effective. Upon one 
dingy little note issued during the storm 
and stress of the Revolution we see a rough¬ 
ly executed picture of a shower of rain fall¬ 
ing upon a newly settled country, with a 
word of good cheer under it, Serenahit” (It 
will clear). Upon another there is a pic¬ 
ture of a beaver gnawing a huge oak, and 
the word “ Perseve- 
rando.” On another 
there is a crown rest¬ 
ing upon a pedestal, 
and the words “Ni 
recte facias” (If you 
do uprightly). There 
is one which repre¬ 
sents a hawk and 
stork fighting, with 
the motto, ‘‘Fxitus in 
duhio esi” (The event 
is in doubt); and an¬ 
other which shows 
a hand iilucking 
branches from a tea- 
plant, wdth the motto. 
Sustain or Abstain.” 

The famous scalp hoax devised by Frank¬ 
lin during the Revolutionary w ar, for the 
Xmrpose of bringing the execration of civil¬ 
ized mankind upon the employment of In¬ 
dians by the English generals, was vividly 
pictorial. Upon his private printing-press 
in Paris he and his grandson struck off a 
leaf of an imaginary newspaper, which he 
called a ‘^Supplement to the Boston Inde¬ 
pendent Chronicle.” For this he wrote a let¬ 
ter purporting to ho from “ Captain Gerrish, 
of the New England Militia,” accomiianying 
eight packages of “scalps of our unhappy 
country folks,” which he had cajitured on a 
raid into the Indian country. The captain 
sent with the scalps an inventory of them, 
su[)posed to he drawn up by one James 
Cranford, a trader, for the information of 
the Governor of Canada. Neither Swdft nor 
De Foe ever surpassed the ingenious natural¬ 
ness of this fictitious inventory. It was in¬ 
deed too natural, for it w'as generally ac- 
ceyited as a genuine document, and would 
even now deceive almost any one wdio should 
come ux)on it unawares. Who could susi)ect 
that these “eight packs of scalps, cured, 
dried, liooped, and painted, with all the In¬ 
dian triumphal marks” upon them, had nes^'- 
er existed except in the imagination of a 
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merry old plenipotentiary in Paris ? There 
were ‘^forty-three scalps of Congress sol¬ 
diers, stretched on hlack hoops four inches 
diameter, the inside of the skin painted red, 
with a small hlack spot to denote their be¬ 
ing killed with bullets;” and there were 
“ sixty-two farmers, killed in their houses, 
marked with a hoe, a black circle all around 
to denote their being surprised in the night.” 
Other farmers’ scalps were marked with “ a 
little red foot,” to show that they stood 
upon their defense; and others with “ a lit¬ 
tle yellow flame,” to show that they had 
been burned alive. To one scalj) a band 
was fastened, “ supposed to be that of a 
rebel clergyman.” Tlien there were eighty- 
eight scalj)s of women, and “ some hundreds 
of boys and girls.” The package 
last described was “ a box of birch 
bark containing twenty-nine little 
infants’ scalps of various sizes, small 
white hoops, white ground, no tears, 
and only a little black knife in the 
middle to show they were ripped 
out of their mothers’ bellies.” The 
trader dwells upon the fact that 
most of the farmers were young or 
middle-aged, “ there being hut sixty- 
seven very gray heads among them ; 
which makes the service more essen¬ 
tial.” Every detail of this supple¬ 
ment was worked out with inflnite 
ingenuity, oven to the editor’s post¬ 
script, which stated that the scali)s had just 
reached Boston^ where thousands of people 
were flocking to see them. 

Franklin was more than a humorist; he 
was an artist in humor. In other words, ho 
not only had a lively sense of the absurd 
and the ludicrous, but ho knew how to ex¬ 
hibit them to others with the utmost pow¬ 
er and finish. His grandson, who lived with 
him in Paris during the Revolutionary i)eri- 
od, a very good draughtsman, used to illus¬ 
trate his humorous x>apers, and between 
them they produced highly entertaining 
things, only a few of which have been gath¬ 
ered. The Abb6 Morellet, one of the gay 
circle who enjoyed them, remarks that in 
his sportive moods Franklin was “ Socrates 
mounted on a stick, playing with his chil¬ 
dren.” To this day, however, there are mill¬ 
ions who regard that vast and somewhat 
disorderly genius, who was one of the least 
sordid and most generous of all recorded 
men, as the mere type of penny prudence. 
Even so variously informed a person as the 
author of A Short History of the English Peo¬ 
ple, published in this very year, 1875, speaks 
of the “ close-fisted Franklin.” 

It is in vain that wo seek for specimens 
of colonial caricature outside ot the Frank¬ 
lin circle. Satirical pictures were doubt¬ 
less produced in great numbers, and a few 
may have been published; but caricature is 
a thing of the moment, and usually perishes 


with the moment, unless it is incorporated 
with a periodical. Almost all the intellect¬ 
ual product of the colonial period that was 
not theological has some relation to the 
wise and jovial Franklin, the incomparable 
American, the father of his country’s intel¬ 
lectual life, whether manifested in litera¬ 
ture, burlesque, politics, invention, or sci¬ 
ence. 

The Boston massacre, as it was called, 
which was commemorated by the device of 
a row of coffins, often employed before and 
since, might have been more properly styled 
a street brawl, if the mere presence ot Brit¬ 
ish troops in Boston in 1774 had not been an 
outrage of international dimensions. The 
four victims, Samuel Gray, Samuel Maver- 








BOSTON MAB8AOUK COFFINS ; BOSTON, MARCH, 1774. —FROM 
“AMERICAN UISTORICAL RECORD.” 

ick, James Cauldwell, and Crispus Attucks, 
were borne to the grave by all that was 
most distinguished in the province, and the 
whole people seemed to have either follow¬ 
ed or witnessed the procession. Amidst the 
frenzy of the time these coffin lids served 
to express and relieve the popular feeling. 
The subsequent acquittal of the innocent 
soldiers, who had shown more forbearance 
than armed men usually do when taunted 
and assailed by an unarmed crowd, remains 
one of the most honorable of the early rec¬ 
ords of Boston. 

There were attempts at caricature during 
the later years of the Revolutionary war. 
From 1778, when inflated paper, French 
francs, British gold, and Hessian thalers had 
given the business centres of the country a 
short, fallacious prosperity, there was gay- 
ety enough in Philadelphia and Boston. 
There were balls and parties, and sending to 
France for articles of luxury, and profusion 
of all kinds—as there was in the late war, 
and as there must be in all wars which are 
not paid for till the war is over. There are 
indications in the old books that the bur¬ 
lesquing pencil was a familiar instrument 
then among the merry lads of the cities and 
towns. . But their efforts, after having an¬ 
swered their momentary purpose, perished. 

But the habit of burlesque survived the 
war. There are few persons, even among 
the zealous fraternity of collectors, who are 
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lie in a trice struck Griswold thrice 
Upon his head, enraged, Sir; 

Who seized the tongs to ease his wrongs. 
And Griswold thus engaged. Sir.” 


aware that a New York dramatist in the 
year 1788 endeavored to burlesque in a reg¬ 
ular five-act comedy the violent debates 
which distracted all circles while the ac¬ 
ceptance of the new constitution was the 
question of questions. A copy or two of this 
comedy, called The Politician Outwitted, have 
been preserved. In lieu of the lost pictures 
take this brief scene, which exhibits a vio¬ 
lent squabble between an inveterate oppo¬ 
nent of the constitution and a burning pa¬ 
triot who suj)ports it. They enter, in proper 
comedy fashion, after they are in full quarrel. 

Enter old Loveyet and Trueman, 

Loveyet. I tell you, it is the most infernal scheme 
that ever was devised. 

Trueman. And I tell you. Sir, that your argument is 
heterodox, sophistical, and most preposterously illo"’- 
ical. 

Loveyet. I insist upon It, Sir, you know nothing at 
all about the matter! And give me leave to tell you, 
Sir— 

Ti'xwman. What! Give you leave to tell me 1 know 
nothing at all about the matter! I shall do no such 
thing, Sir. I’m not to be governed by your ipse dixit. 

Loveyet. I desire none of your musty Latin, for I 
don’t understand it, not I. 

Trueman. Oh, the ignorance of the age! To op¬ 
pose a plan of government like the new constitution ! 
Like it, did I say ? There never teas one like it Nei- 
ther Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, nor Romulus ever fabri¬ 
cated so wise a system. Why, it is a political phenom¬ 
enon, a prodigy of legislative wisdom, the fame of 
which will soon extend ultramundane, and astonish the 
nations of the world with its transcendent excellence. 
To what a sublime height will the superb edifice at¬ 
tain ! 


Loveyet. Your aspiring edifice shall never be erected 
in this State, Sir. 

l^rueman. Mr. Loveyet, you will not listen to rea¬ 
son. Only calmly attend one moment. [Reads.] 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide—” 

Loveyet. I tell you I won’t hear it. 

Trueman. Mark all that [Reads.] “Section the 
First All legislative power herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” 
Very judicious and salutary, upon ray erudition! ‘ Sec¬ 
tion the Second—” 

Loveyet. I’ll hear no more of your sections. 

They continue the debate until both dis¬ 
putants are in tbe white heat of passion. 
Old Mr. Loveyet rushes away at last to 
break off the match between his daughter 
and Trueman’s son, and Trueman retorts by 
calling his fiery antagonist ‘La conceited sot.” 
This comedy is poor stuff, but it suffices to 
reveal the existence of the spirit of carica¬ 
ture among us at that early day, when New 
York was a clean, cobble-stoned. Dutch-look¬ 
ing town of thirty thousand inhabitants, one 
of whom, a boy live years of age, was named 
Washington Irving. 

General Washington was inaugurated 
President at the same city in the following 
year. How often has the world been as*^ 
sured that no dissentient voice was heard 
on that occasion! The arrival of the gen¬ 
eral in New York was a pageant which the 
entire population is supposed to have most 
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heartily approved; 
and a very pleas¬ 
ing spectacle it 
must have been, 
as seen from the 
end of the island 
—the vessels deck¬ 
ed with flags and 
streamers, and the 
President’s stately 
barge, rowed by 
thirteen i^ilots in 
white uniforms, 
advancing toward 
the city, surround¬ 
ed and followed by 
a cloud of small 
boats, to the thun¬ 
der of great guns. 
But even then, it 
seems, there were 
a few who looked 
askance. At least 
one caricature ap¬ 
peared. All the 
world here,” wrote 
John Armstrong to 
the unreconciled 
General Gates, 
are busy in col¬ 
lecting flowers and 
sweets of every 
kind to amuse and 
delight the Presi¬ 
dent.” People were 
asking one anoth¬ 
er, he adds, by what 
awe - inspiring ti¬ 
tle the President 
should be called, 
even plain Roger 
Sherman, of Con¬ 
necticut, regarding 
His Excellency” 
as beneath the 
grandeur of the 
office. Yet,” says 
Armstrong, ‘‘in the 
midst of this ad¬ 
miration there are 
skeptics who doubt 
its propriety, and 
wuts who amuse 
themselves at its 
extravagance. The 
first will grum¬ 
ble and the last 
will laugh, and the 
President should 
be prepared to 
meet the attacks 
of both with firm¬ 
ness and good na¬ 
ture. A caricature 
has already appear¬ 
ed, called ‘ The En- 
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try/ full of very disloyal and pro¬ 
fane allusions.” It was by no 
means a good-natured picture. 
General Washington was repre¬ 
sented riding upon an ass, and 
held in the arms of his favorite 
man, Billy, once huntsman, then 
valet and factotum; Colonel Da¬ 
vid Humphrey’s, the general’s aid 
and secretary, led the ass, singing 
hosannas and birthday odes, one 
couplet of which was legible: 

“ The glorious time has come to pass 

When David shall conduct an ass.” 

This effort was more ill-natured 
than brilliant; but the reader who 
examines the fugitive publications 
of that period will often feel that 
the adulation of the President was 
such as to provoke and justify se¬ 
vere caricature. That adulation 
was as excessive as it was ill 
executed; and part of the office 
of caricature is to remind Philij) 
that he is a man. The number¬ 
less “ verses,” “ odes,” “ tributes,” 
“ stanzas,” “ lines,” .and “ sonnets” 
addressed to President Washing¬ 
ton lie entombed in the dingy 
leaves of the old newspapers, but 
a few of the epigrams which they 
provoked have been disinterred, 
and even some of the caricatures 
g;re described in the letters of the 
time. Neither the verses nor the 
pictures are at all remarkable. 
Probably the best caricature that 
appeared during the administra¬ 
tion of General Washington was 
suggested by the removal of the 
national capital from New York 
to Philadelphia. Senator Robert 
Morris, being a Philadelphi.an, and 
having large possessions in Phila¬ 
delphia, was popularly supposed to 
have procured the passage of the 
measure, and accordingly the port¬ 
ly Senator is seen in the picture 
carrying off’ upon hia broad shoul¬ 
ders the Federal Hall, the windows 
of which are crowded with mem¬ 
bers of both Houses, some com¬ 
mending, others cursing, this nov¬ 
el method of removal. In the dis¬ 
tance is seen the old Paulus Hook 
ferry-house, at what is now Jersey 
City, on the roof of which is the 
devil beckoning to the heavy- 
laden Morris, .and crying to him, 

This way, Bobby.” The removal 
of the capital was a fruitful theme 
for the h umorists of the day. Even 
then “ New York politicians” had 
an ill name, and Congress was 
deemed well out of their reach. 
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VIBGINIA PAUSING. 


A rude but very curious specimen of tbe 
caricature of the early time is one, given on 
page 30, of the collision on the floor of the 
House of Representatives between Matthew 
Lyon and Roger Griswold, both Rej)resenta- 
tives from Connecticut. Lyon, a native of 
Ireland, was an ardent Rex)ublican, who 
played a conspicuous part in politics during 
the final struggle between the Republicans 
and the Federalists. Roger Griswold, on 
the contrary, a member of an old and dis¬ 
tinguished Connecticut family, a graduate 
of its ancient college, and a member of its 
really illustrious bar, was a pronounced 
Federalist. He was also a gentleman who 
had no natural relish for a strong-minded, 
unlettered emigrant who founded a town in 
his new country, built mills and foundries, 
invented processes, established a newspa¬ 
per, and was elected to Congress. If Ham¬ 
ilton and Griswold and the other extreme 
Federalists had had their way in this coun¬ 
try, there would have been no Matthew 
Lyons among us to create a new world for 
mankind, and begin the development of a 
better political system. Nor, indeed, was 
Matthew Lyon sufficiently tolerant of the 
old and tried methods that had become in¬ 
adequate. He was not likely, either—at the 
age of fifty-two, standing upon the summit 
of a very successful career, which was 
wholly his own work—to regard as equal 
to himself a man of thirty-six, who seemed 
to owe his importance chiefly to his lineage. 
So here was a broad basis for an antipathy 
which the strife of politics could easily ag¬ 
gravate into an aversion extreme and fiery 
—fiery, at least, on the part of the Irishman. 

Imagine this process complete, and the 
VoL. LIL—No. 307.—3 


House, on the last day of the year 1798, in 
languid session, balloting. The two mem¬ 
bers were standing near one another out¬ 
side the bar, when Griswold made taunting 
allusion to an old “camj)aign story” of 
Matthew Ly’^on^s having been sentenced to 
wear a wooden sword for cowardice in the 
field. Lyon, in a fury, spat in Griswold’s 
face. Instantly the House was in an up¬ 
roar; and although the impetuous Lyon 
apologized to the House, he only escaped ex¬ 
pulsion, after eleven days’ debate, through 
the constitutional requirement of a two- 
thirds vote. This affair called forth a car¬ 
icature in which the Irish member was de- 
I)icted as a lion standing on his hind-legs 
wearing a wooden sword, while Griswold, 
handkerchief in hand, exclaims, What a 
beastly action!” 

The vote for expulsion—52 to 44—did not 
satisfy Mr. Griswold. Four days after the 
vote occurred the outrageous scene rudely 
delineated in the picture already mentioned. 
Griswold, armed with what the Rex>ublican 
editor called a stout hickory club,” and 
the Federalist editor a hickory stick,” as¬ 
saulted Lyon while he was sitting at his 
desk, striking him on the head and shoul¬ 
ders several times before he could extricate 
himself. But at last Lyon got upon his 
feet, and, seizing the tongs, rushed upon 
the enemy. This is the moment selected by 
the artist. They soon after closed and fell 
to the floor, where they enjoyed a good 
“rough-and-tumble” fight, until members 
pulled them ax)art. A few minutes after 
they chanced to meet again at the “ water 
table,” near one of the doors. Lyon was 
now provided with a stick, but Griswold had 
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M'Clellan. Barlow. Belmont. 


McClellan. “Yon must coax him along: conciliate him. Force won’t do. I don’t believe in it; but 
don’t let go. Keep his head to the rear. If he should get away he might go to Kichmond, and then 
my plans for conquering the Kebellion will never be developed.” 

“Hold fast, B-rl-w, or he will get to Richmond in spite of us; and then my capital for 

the European market is all lost.” ^ -u 4. » 

B-rl-w. “ I’ve got him fast; there’s no danger. He’s only changing his bas» to the Gun-boats. 
B-l7)t—t. “ Look out for that letter to the President which you wrote for him. Don’t lose that.” 
B-rl-w. “ No; I have it safe here in my pocket When his change of base is effected I will make 
him sign the letter, and send it to old Abe.” 

“OM TO BIOUMOND !”—THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN,- 1862. 


none. Their eyes no sooner met,” says the 
Federalist reporter, “than Mr. Lyon sprang 
to attack Mr. Griswold.” A member hand¬ 
ed Griswold a stick, and there was a fair 
prospect of another fight, when the Speaker 
interfered A\dth so much energy that the 
antagonists were again torn apart. The 
battle was not renewed on the floor of 
Congress. 

But it was continued elsewhere. Under 
that amazing sedition law of the Federal¬ 
ists, Lyon was tried a few months after for 
saying in his newspaper that President 
Adams had an “ unbounded thirst for ridic¬ 
ulous pomp,” had turned men out of office 
for their opinions, and had written “ a bul¬ 
lying message” upon the French imbroglio 
of 1798. He was found guilty, sentenced 
to pay a fine of a thousand dollars, besides 
the heavy costs of the prosecution, to be 
imprisoned four months, and to continue in 
confinement until the fine was paid. Of 
course the people of his district stood by 
him, and, while he was in prison, re-elected 
him to Congress by a great majority; and 
his fine was repaid to his heirs in 1840 by 
Congress, with forty - two years’ interest. 
These events made a prodigious stir in their 
time. Matthew Lyon’s presence in the 
House of Eepresentatives, his demeanor 


there, and his triumphal return from prison 
to Congress, were the first distinct notifica¬ 
tion to parties interested that the sceptre 
was passing from the Few to the Many. 

The satire and burlesque of the Jefferso¬ 
nian period, from 1798 to 1809, were abun¬ 
dant in quantity, if not of shining excel¬ 
lence. To the reader of the present day all 
savors of burlesque in the political utter¬ 
ances of that time, so preposterously violent 
were partisans on both sides. It is impos¬ 
sible to take a serious view of the case of 
an editor who could make it a matter of 
boasting that he had opposed the Eepub- 
lican measures for eight years “ without a 
single exception.” The press, indeed, had 
then no independent life; it was the min¬ 
ion and slave of party. It is only in our 
own day that the press begins to exist for 
its own sake, and descant with reasonable 
freedom on topics other than the Impor¬ 
tance of Early Eising and the Customs of 
the Chinese. The reader would neither be 
edified nor amused by seeing Mr. Jefferson 
kneeling before a stumpy pillar labeled 
“Altar of Gallic Despotism,” upon which 
are Paine’s Jge of JReason and the works of 
Eousseau, Voltaire, and Helvetius, with the 
demon of the French Eevolution crouching 
behind it, and the American eagle soaring 
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aloft, bearing in its talons the constitution 
and tlie independence of the United States. 
Pictures of that nature, of great size, crowd¬ 
ed with objects and emblems and sentences, 
an elaborate blending of burlesque and enig¬ 
ma, were much valued by that generation. 
Some specimens have come down to us en¬ 
graved upon copx^er. 

The politicians of the Jefferson period, 
borrowing the idea from Catholic times, em- 
I)loyed stuffed figures and burlesque i^roces- 
sions in lieu of caricature. While the peo- 
l)le were still in warm sympathy with the 
French Revolution, William Smith, a Rex^- 
resentative in Congress from South Carolina, 
gave deep offense to many of his constitu¬ 
ents by opx)Osiug certam resolutions offered 
by ^‘Citizen Madison” expressive of that 
sympathy. There was no burlesque artist 
then in South Carolina, but the Democrats 
of Charleston contrived, notwithstanding, 


to caricature the offender and his infernal 
junto.” A platform was erected in an open 
place in Charleston, upon which was exhib¬ 
ited to a noisy crowd, from early in the 
morning until three in the afternoon, a rare 
assemblage of figures: A woman represent¬ 
ing the Genius of Britain inviting the rec¬ 
reant Representatives to share the wages 
of her iniquity, William Smith advancing 
toward her with eager steps, his right hand 
stretched out to receive his portion, in his 
left holding a paper upon which was writ¬ 
ten Six pG)' cents,” and wearing upon his 
breast another with “£40,000 in the Funds;” 
Benedict Arnold with his hand full of checks 
and bills; Fisher Ames labeled “ £400,000 
in the Funds;” the devil and “ Young Pitt” 
goading on the reprobate Americans. In 
front of the stage was a gallows for the due 
hanging and burning of these figures when 
the crowd were tired of gazing upon them. 



TWEEDLEDEE AND SWEEDLEDUM. 

(A Neio Christmas Pantomime at the Tammany Hall.) 

Cl&ion (Jto Pantaloon). “Let’s Blind them with this, and then take some more." 

TWEED’S GIFT OF FIFTY THOTTSAND DOLLARS TO THE POOR OF IHS NATIVE WARD.—“ HARPER’S WEEKLY^’* 

JANUARY 14, 1871. 
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WHO STOLE THE PEOPLES MOJJEV ? 1 DO TELL .hytimes. 


TUOMA8 NAST, IN “ UARPUK’s WEEKLY,” AUGUST 19, 1871. 


'TWAS HfM. 


Each of the characters was provided with a 
label exhibiting au appro^^riate sentiment. 
The odious Smith was made to confess that 
his sentence was just: “The love of gold, a 
foreign education, and foreign connections 
damn me.’^ “ Young Pitt” owned to having 
let loose the Algerines upon the Americans, 
and Fisher Ames confessed that from the 
time when he began life as a horse-jockey 
his ‘‘Ames had been villainy.” 

It is an objection to this kind of carica¬ 
ture that the weather may interfere with 
its proper presentation. A shower of rain 
obliterated most of those labels, and left the 
figures themselves in a reduced and drag¬ 
gled condition. But, according to the local 
historian, the exhibition was continued, “to 
the great mirth and entertainment of the 
boys, who would not quit the field until a 
total demolition of the figures took place,” 
nor “before they had taken down the 
breeches of the effigy of the Representative 
of this State and given him repeated casti¬ 
gations.” In the evening the colors of 
Great Britain were dipped in oil and French 
brandy, and burned at the same fire which 
had consumed the effigies. 

Later in the Jeffersonian period the bur¬ 
lesque procession —caricature vivante —was 
occasionally employed by the New England 
Federalists to excite popular disapproval 
of the embargo which susiiended foreign 
commerce. Elderly gentlemen in Newbury- 
port remember hearing their fathers describe 
the battered old hulk of a vessel, with rot¬ 
ten rigging and tattered sails, manned by 
ragged and cadaverous sailors, that was 


drawn in such a procession in 1808, the year 
of the Presidential election. There are even 
a fcAv old people who remember seeing the 
procession, for in those healthy old coast 
towns the generations are linked together, 
and the whole history of New England is 
sometimes represented in the group round 
the post-office of a fine summer morning. 

The war of 1812 yields its quota of car¬ 
icature to the collector’s portfolio. “John 
Bull making a new batch of ships to send 
to the lakes” is an obvious imitation of Gil- 
ray’s masterpiece of Bonaparte baking a 
new batch of kings. The contribution lev¬ 
ied upon Alexandria, and the retreat of a 
party of English troops from Baltimore, fur¬ 
nish subjects to a draughtsman who had 
more patriotic feeling than artistic inven¬ 
tion. His “John Bull” is a stout man, with 
a bull’s head and a long sword, who utters 
I)ompous words. “I must have all your 
flour, all your tobacco, all your ships, all 
your merchandise—every thing except your 
Porter and Perry. Keej) them out of sight; 
I have had enough of them already.” No 
doubt this was comforting to the patriotic 
mind while it was lamenting a Capitol 
burned and a President in flight. 

The era of good feeling which followed 
the war of 1812, and which exhausted the 
high, benign spirit infused into public af¬ 
fairs by Mr. Jefferson, could not be expected 
to call forth satirical i^icturos of remarkable 
quality. The irruption of the jiositive and 
uncontrollable Jackson into politics made 
amends. Once more the mind of the coun¬ 
try was astir, and again nearly the whole 
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of the educated class was arrayed against 
the masses of the people. The two politic¬ 
al parties in every country, call them by 
whatever disguising names we may, are the 
Rich and the Poor. The rich are naturally 
inclined to use their power to give their 


own class an advantage; the poor naturally 
object; and this is the underlymg, ever-oper¬ 
ating cause of political strife in all coun¬ 
tries that enjoy a degree of freedom; and 
this is the reason why, in times of political 
crisis, the instructed class is frequently in 
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the wrong. Interest hliiuls its judgment. 
In Jackson’s day the distinction between 
the right and the wrong politics was not so 
clear as in Jefferson’s time j but it was, upon 
the whole, the same struggle disguised and 
degraded by personal ambitions and antipa¬ 
thies. It certainly called forth as many par¬ 
odies, burlesques, caricatures, and lampoons 
as any similar strife since the invention of 
politics. The coffin handbills repeated the 
device employed after the Boston massacre 
of 1774 in order to keep it in memory that 
General Jackson had ordered six militia-men 
to be shot for desertion. The hickory poles 
that pierced the sky at so many cross-roads 
were a retort to these, admitting but eulo¬ 
gizing the hardness of the man. The sud¬ 
den break-up of the cabinet in 1831 called 
forth a caricature which dear Mrs. Trollope 
described as “the only tolerable one she 
ever saw in the country.” It represented 
the President seated in his room trying hard 
to detain one of four escaping rats by put¬ 
ting his foot on its tail. The rat thus held 
wore the familiar countenance of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, Martin Van Buren, who had 
been requested to remain till his successor 
had arrived. It was this picture that gave 
occasion for one of John Van Buren’s noted 
sayings that were once a circulating medi¬ 
um in the lawyers’ offices of New York. 
“ When will your father be in New York ?” 
asked some one. The reply was, “ When the 
President takes off his foot.” 

Then we have Van Buren as a baby in 


the arms of General Jacksou, receiving pap 
from a spoon in the general’s hand; Jack- 
son and Clay as jockeys riding a race to¬ 
ward the Presidential house. Clay ahead; 
Jackson receiving a crown from Van Bu¬ 
ren and a sceptre from the devil; Jackson, 
Benton, Blair, Kendall, and others, in the 
guise of robbers, directing a great batter¬ 
ing-ram at the front-door of the United 
States Bank; Jackson, as Don Quixote, 
breaking a very slender lance against one 
of the marble pillars of the same edifice; 
Jackson and Louis Phili23pe as pugilists in 
a ring, the king having just received a blow 
that makes his crown topple over his face. 

Burlesque processions were also much 
in vogue in 1832 during the weeks pre¬ 
ceding the Presidential election. To the 
oratory of Webster, Preston, Hoifman, and 
Everett the Democracy replied by massive 
hickory poles, fifty feet long, drawn by 
eight, twelve, or sixteen horses, and rid¬ 
den by as many young Democrats as 
could get astride of the emblematic log, 
waving flags and shouting, “ Hurrah for 
Jackson!” Live eagles were borne aloft 
upon poles, banners were carried exhibit¬ 
ing Nicholas Biddle as Old Nick, and end¬ 
less ranks of Democrats marched past, 
each Democrat wearing in his hat a siu’ig 
of the sacred tree. And again the cul¬ 
tured orators were wrong, and the untu¬ 
tored Democrats were substantially in the 
right. Ambition and interest prevented 
those brilliant men from seeing that in put¬ 
ting down the bank, as in other measures 
of his stormy administration, the worst 
that could be truly said of General Jackson 
was that he did right things in a wrong 
way. The “shin-plaster” caricature given 
on page 31 is itself a record of the bad con¬ 
sequences that followed his violent method 
in the matter of the bank. The inflation 
of 1835 i^roduced the wild land sj^eculation 
of 1836, which ended in the woful collapse 
of 1837, the year of bankruptcy and “ shin- 
plaster.” 

To this period belongs the picture which 
caricatures the old militia system by pre¬ 
senting at one view many of the possible 
mishaps of training-day. The receipt which 
John Adams gave for making a free com¬ 
monwealth enumerated four ingredients_ 

town-meetings, training-days, town schools, 
and ministers. But in the time of Jackson 
the old militia system had been outgrown, 
and it was laughed out of existence. Most 
of the faces in this picture were intended 
to be portraits. 

IVIr. Hudson, in his entertaining History of 
JournaUsDij speaks of a lithographer named 
Robinson, who used to line the fences and 
even the curb-stones of New York with rude 
caricatures of the persons prominent in pub¬ 
lic life during the administrations of Jack- 
son and Van Buren. Several of these have 
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been preserved, with others of 
the same period; but few of 
them are tolerable, now that 
the feeling which suggested 
them no longer exists; and as 
to the greater number, we can 
only agree with the New York 
Mirrorj then in the height of 
its celebrity and influence, in 
pronouncing them “ so dull 
and so pointless that it were 
a waste of powder to blow 
them up.” 

The publication of Mrs. Trol¬ 
lope’s work upon the Domestic 
Manners of the Americans called 
forth many inanities, to say 
nothiug of a volume of two 
hundred and sixteen pages, 
entitled, Travels in America, 
by George Tibbleton, Esq., 
ex-Barber to his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain.” In 
this work Mrs. Trollope’s bur¬ 
lesque was burlesqued suffi¬ 
ciently well, perhaps, to amuse 
people at the moment, though it reads flat¬ 
ly enough now. The rise and progress of 
phrenology was caricatured as badly as 
Spurzheim himself could have desired, and 
the agitation in behalf of the rights of wom¬ 
en evoked all that the pencil can achieve 
of the crude and the silly. On the other 
hand, the burning of the Ursuline convent 
in Boston was effectively rebuked by a pair 
of sketches, one exhibiting the destruction 
of the convent by an infuriate mob, and the 
other a room in which Sisters of Charity 
are waiting upon the sick. Over the whole 
was written, Look on this picture, and on 
this.” 

The thirty years’ word war that preceded 
the four years’ conflict in arms between 
North and South produced nothing in the 
way of burlesque art that is likely to be 
revived or remembered. If the war itself 
was not prolific of caricature, it was be¬ 
cause drawing as a part of school training 
was still neglected among us to a degree un¬ 
known in any other civilized country. That 
the propensity to caricature existed is shown 
by the pictures on envelopes used during the 
first weeks of the war. The practice of il¬ 
lustrating envelopes in this way began on 
both sides in April, 1861, at the time when 
all eyes were directed upon Charleston Har¬ 
bor. The flag of the Union, printed in col¬ 
ors, and covering the whole envelope, was 
the first device. This was instantly imi¬ 
tated by the Confederates, who filled their 
mails with envelope-flags showing seven 
stars and three broad stripes, the middle 
(white) one serving as a place for the direc¬ 
tion of the letter. Very soon the flags be¬ 
gan to exhibit mottoes and patriotic lines, 
such as, Liberty and Union,” ‘‘The Flag 


of the Free,” and “Forever float that Stand¬ 
ard Sheet.” The national arms speedily 
appeared, with various mottoes annexed. 
General Dix’s inspiration, “If any one at¬ 
tempts to haul down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot,” was the most pop¬ 
ular of all for several weeks. Portraits of 
favorite generals and other public men were 
soon added—Scott, Fremont, Dix, Lincoln, 
Seward, and others. Before long the satir¬ 
ical and burlesque spirit began to manifest 
itself in such devices as a black flag and 
death’s-head, with the words, “ Jeff’ Davis— 
his mark;” a gallows, with a man hanging; 
a large pig, with “ Whole Hog or None;” a 
bull-dog with his foot on a great piece of 
beef, marked Washington, with the words, 
“ Why don’t you take it ?” The portrait of 
General Butler figured on thousands of let¬ 
ters during the months of April and May, 
with his patriotic sentence, “ Whatever our 
politics, the government must be sustain¬ 
ed;” and, a little later, his happy application 
of the words “contraband of war” to the 
case of the fugitive negroes was repeated 
upon letters without number. “ Come back 
here, you old black rascal!” cries a master 
to his escaping slave. “Can’t come back 
nohow,” replies the colored brother; “dis 
chile contraban’.” On many envelopes print¬ 
ed as early as May, 1861, we may still read 
a prophecy under the flag of the Union that 
has been fulfilled, “ I shall wave again over 
Sumter.” 

Such things as these usually perish with 
the feeling that called them forth. Mr. 
William B. Taylor, then the postmaster of 
New York, struck with the peculiar appear¬ 
ance of the post-office, all gay and brilliant 
with heaps of colored pictures, conceived 
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the fancy of saving one or two envelopes of 
each kind, selected from the letters address¬ 
ed to himself. These he hastily pasted in a 
scrap-hook, which he afterward gave to 
swell the in valuable collection of curiosities 
belonging to the Now York Historical So¬ 
ciety. 

We should not naturally have looked for 
caricature in Richmond in April, 1861, while 
the convention was sitting that passed the 
ordinance of secession. But the reader will 
perceive on page 33 that the pencil lent its 
aid to those who were putting the native 
land of Washington and Jefferson on the 
wrong side of the great controversy. This 
specinien appeared on the morning of the 
decisive day, and was brought away by a 
lady who then left Richmond for her home 
in New York. The rats are arranged so as 
to show the order in which the States se¬ 
ceded: South Carolina first, Mississijij^i sec¬ 
ond, Alabama and Florida on the same day, 
and Virginia still held by the negotiations 
with Mr. Lincoln. This picture may stand 
as the contribution of the Confederacy to 
the satiric art of the world. 

Few readers need to be informed that it 
was the war which developed and brought 
to light the caricaturist of the United States, 
Thomas Nast. When the war began he was 
a boyish-looking youth of eighteen, who 
bad already been employed as a draughts¬ 
man upon the illustrated press of New York 
and London for two years. He had ridden 
in Garibaldi’s train during the campaign of 
1860 which freed Sicily and Naples, and 
sent sketches of the leading events home to 
Now York and to the London IllHstrated \ 


News, But it was the secession war that 
changed him from a roving lad with a swift 
pencil for sale into a patriot artist burning 
with the enthusiasm of the time. ITarper^s 
Weekly^ circulating in every town, army, 
camj), fort, and ship, placed the whole 
country within his reach, and he gave forth 
from time to time those powerful emblem¬ 
atic pictures that roused the citizen and 
cheered the soldier. In these early works, 
produced amidst the harrowing anxieties 
of the war, the serious element was of ne¬ 
cessity dominant, and it was this quality 
that gave them so much infiuence. They 
were as much the expression of heart-felt 
conviction as Mr. Curtis’s most impassion¬ 
ed editorials, or Mr. Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech. This I know, because I sat by his 
side many a time while he was drawing 
them, and was with him often at those elec¬ 
tric moments when the idea of a. picture was 
conceived. It was not till the war was 
over, and President Andrew Johnson began 
to swing round the circle,” that Mr. Nast’s 
pictures became caricatures. But they 
^yere none the less the utterance of convic¬ 
tion. Whether ho is wrong or right in the 
view presented of a subject, his pictures are 
always as much the product of his mind as 
they . are of his hand. 

Concerning the justice of many of his po¬ 
litical caricatures there must be, of course, 
two opinions j but happily his greatest 
achievement is one which the honest por¬ 
tion of the people all approve. Caricature, 
since the earliest known period of its ex¬ 
istence, far back in the dawn of Egyptian 
history, has accomplished nothing else equal 
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to tlie series of about forty-five pictures 
contributed by Thomas Nast to Harper's 
WeeJcly for the explosion of the Tammany 
Ring. These are the utmost that satiric art 
has done in that kind. The fertility of in¬ 
vention displayed by the artist, week after 
week, for months at a time, was so extraor¬ 
dinary that people concluded, as a matter 
of course, the ideas were furnished him by 
others. On the contrary, he can not draw 
from the suggestions of other minds. His 
more celebrated pictures have been drawn 
in quiet country places, several miles from 
the city in which they were published. 

The presence in New York of seventy or 
eighty thousand voters, born and reared in 
Europe, and left by European systems of 
government and religion totally ignorant 
of all that the citizens of a free state are 
most concerned to know, gave a chance here 
to the political thief such as has seldom ex¬ 
isted, exce];)t within the circle of a court 
and aristocracy. The stealing, which was 
begun forty years^ before in the old corpora¬ 
tion tea-room, had at last become a system, 
which was worked by a few coarse, cunning 
men with such effect as to endanger the 
solvency of the city. They stole more 
like kings and emperors than like common 
thieves, and the annual festival given by 
them at the Academy of Music called to 
mind the reckless profusion of Louis XIV. 
when he entertained the French nobles at 
Versailles at the expense of the laborious 
and economical peoide of France. Their 
chief was almost as ignorant and vulgar. 


though not as mean and pig-like, as George 
IV. of England. In many particulars they 
resembled the gang of low conspirators who 
seized the supreme power in France in 1851, 
and in the course of twenty years brought 
that powerful and illustrious nation so near 
ruin that it is even now a matter of doubt 
whether it exists by strength or by suffer¬ 
ance. 

What an escape we had! But, also, what 
immeasurable harm was done! From being 
a city where every one wished to live, or, at 
least, often to remain, they allowed New 
York to become a place from which all es¬ 
caped who could. Nothing saved its busi¬ 
ness predominance but certain facts of ge¬ 
ology and geography which Rings can not 
alter. Two generations of wise and patri¬ 
otic exertion will not undo the mischief 
done by that knot of scoundrels in about 
six years. The press caught them at the 
full tide of their success, when the Tam¬ 
many Ring, in fell alliance with a rail¬ 
road ring, was confident of placing a pup¬ 
pet of its own in the Presidential chair. 
The history of this melancholy lapse, from 
the hour when an alderman first pocketed 
a quire of note-paper, or carried from the 
tea-room a bundle of cigars, to the moment 
of Tweed’s rescue from a felon’s cell through 
the imperfection of the law, were a subject 
worthier far of a great American writer in in¬ 
dependent circumstances than any he could 
find in the records of the world beyond the 
sea. The interests of human nature, not less 
than the special interests of this country, 
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“De Breed am Small, but de Flavor am Delicious.” 
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demand that it should he written; for all the 
nations are now in substantially the same 
moral and political condition. Old methods 
have become every where inadequate before 
new ones are evolved; and meanwhile the 
Scoundrel has all the new forces and imple¬ 
ments at his command. If ever this story 
should be written for the instruction of 
mankind, the historian will probably tell us 
that two young men of the New York press 
did more than any others to create the feel¬ 
ing that broke the Ring. Both of them 
naturally loathed a public thief. One of 
these young men in the columns of an im¬ 
portant daily paper, and the other on the 
broad pages of Harper^s Weekly, waged brill¬ 
iant and effective warfare against the com¬ 
bination of spoilers. They made mad the 
guilty and appalled the free. They gave, 
also, moral support to the able and patriotic 
gentlemen who, in more quiet, unconspicu- 
ous ways, were accumulating evidence that 
finally consigned some of the conspirators 
to felons’ cells, and made the rest harmless 
wanderers over the earth. 

Comic art is now well established among 
us. In the illustrated papers there are con¬ 
tinually appearing pictures which are high¬ 
ly amusing, without having the incisive, ag¬ 
gressive force of Mr. Nast’s caricatures. The 
old favorites of the pubHc, Bellew, Eytinge, 
Reinhart, Beard, are known and admired by 
aU the readers of this Magazine, and the 
catalogue continually lengthens by the ad¬ 
dition of other names. Interesting sketch¬ 
es, more or less satirical, bear the names of 
Brackmere, C. G. Piirker, M. Woolf, G. Bull, 


S. Fox, Paul Frenzeny, Frost, Wust, Hop¬ 
kins, Thomas Worth, and others. Among 
such names it is delightful to find those of 
two ladies, Mary McDonald and Jennie 
Browscombe. The old towns of New En¬ 
gland abound in undeveloped and half-de¬ 
veloped female talent, for which there seems 
at present no career. There will never be 
a career for talent undeveloped or half de¬ 
veloped. Give the schools in those fine old 
towns one lesson a week in object-drawing 
from a teacher that knows his business, 
keep it up for one generation, and New En¬ 
gland girls will cheer all homes by genial 
sketches and amusing glimpses of life, to 
say nothing of more important and serious 
artistic work. The talent exists; the taste 
exists. Nothing is wanting but for us all 
to cast away from us the ridiculous notion 
that the only thing in human nature that 
requires educating is the brain. We must 
awake to the vast absurdity of bringing up 
girls upon algebra and Latin, and sending 
them out into a world which they were 
born to cheer and decorate unable to walk, 
dance, sing, or draw; their minds over¬ 
wrought, but not well nourished, and their 
bodies devoid of the rudiments of education. 

There is no country on earth where the 
humorous aspects of human life are more 
relished than in the United States, and none 
where there is less power to exhibit them 
by the pencil. There are to-day a thousand 
paragraphs afloat in the press which ought 
to have been pictures. Here is one from a 
newspaper in the interior of Georgia: A 
sorry sight it is to see a spike team, consist- 
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ing of a skeleton steer and a skinky blind 
mule, with rope harness, and a squint-eyed 
driver, hauling a barrel of new whisky over 
poor roads, on a hermaphrodite wagon, into 
a farming district where the people are in 
debt, and the children are forced to practice 


scant attire by day and hungry sleeping by 
night.” The man who penned those graphic 
lines needed, perhaps, but an educated hand 
to reproduce the scene, and make it as vivid 
to all minds as it was to his own. The 
country contains many such possible artists. 


RICHARD BAXTER. 



TALKS WALKS, AND DRIVES IN AND AROUND LEA CASTLE, NEAR 
KIDDERMINSTER, ENGLAND, IN THE SUMMER OF 1873 
By the Hon. WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL. 

going to Lea Castle, and adding that the 
carnage was waiting for mo on the other 
side of the d6p6t. In a few minutes we 
were out of the old city, and rolling rapidly 
along the avenue lined with beeches leading 
to the castle. It was just a quarter of a 
century since I was driven up the avenue 
by my friend, then as now the owner, J. P. 
Brown Westhead, M.P. Twenty-five years 
had come and gone—a largo portion of a 
human life, however long that life may be. 
For many of those years Mr. W. had been a 
member of Parliament for old York. There 
was a cordial reception, as anticipated. As 
my visit was to extend to weeks, it was ar¬ 
ranged that a portion of each long summer 
day when the weather was pleasant was to 
be spent in walks and drives to places of 
interest in the vicinity. When Charles II., 
in 1651, fled from the, to him, fatal field of 
Worcester, he skirted Kidderminster by 
Chester Lane to Kinver Edge, and thence to 
Boscobel, a lone house on the borders of 
Staffordshire, and where he was concealed 
in the famous Royal Oak. The lane ran on 
the north side of the castle, and is still re¬ 
garded with interest, and the tale is still re¬ 
peated of the flight of the young king along 
the lane and down to the valley below. 
Early in the morning we walk along a por¬ 
tion of this lane, stopping to look in upon 
friends in Lion House, where the celebrated 
printer John Baskerville was born in 1706. 
We are in the town, and look up at the 
Church of St. Mary, said to have been found¬ 
ed in 1315, the ancient Chi Dwr minster, the 
minster or church on the hill overlooking 
the water giving the name of Chiderminster, 
changed to Kidderminster. The church 
would thus seem to have antedated the 
town or city. The church still looks down 
on the river Stour, flowing along below the 
rocky edge to the left of the view. The 
waters of the river, impregnated with iron 
and fullePs-earth, are said to be of great 
value to the extensive carpet manufactories 
for which Kidderminster is celebrated. To 
this Chi Dwr minster, this church on the 
hill overlooking the waters, there came as 
a preacher of the Gospel in March, 1640, a 
young man then scarcely twenty-five years 
of age, w'ho was to labor there for the great¬ 
er part of twenty years, whose name was to 


BTATUB OF BTOHAED BAXTER, THE PURITAN DIVINE, AT 
KIDDERMINSTER. 

“ Castle Lea, my memory carries 
All thy scenes of peace around; 

Still thy mossy dingle tarries, 

Still I see the upland mound. 

There the belt of gloomy larches. 

Here the valley deep and green. 

Leading to the emerald arches 
Where the June sun ne’er is seen. 

Joyous creatures, furred and feathered. 

Feed and play in fearless glee. 

And I see them tamely gathered 
Round the walls of Castle Lea.” 

—Eliza Cook. 


A S I stepped from the railroad car at the 
station of Kidderminster, a young man 
very civilly addressed me, asking if I was 
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be thereafter spoken with reverence, and 
whose works were to he read and studied 
■svherever Protestant Christianity should 
find a liome in any portion of the four quar¬ 
ters of the globe. Though of a feeble con¬ 
stitution, he was destined to live on for 
more than fifty years thereafter; to outlive 
all the four kings of the house of Stuart; to 
suffer exile, persecution, fine, and imprison¬ 
ment during the reigns of the last two mon- 
arclis; and finally to die in a good old ago 
and in peaceful times, when the Protestant 
religion had been restored to power after 
the Revolution, with William and Mary on 
the throne of England. This young and 
zealous preacher of the Gospel was Richard 
Baxter. He was born in the neighboring 
county of Shropshire, the son of respectable 
parents, but not in aflluent circumstances. 
Fond of learning, he early gave promise of 
scholarship, and by the aid and influence of 
partial friends he was sent up to London at 
the age of seventeen to make his way to in¬ 
fluence at the court of Charles the First. 
But he was then of a religious temper and 
thought, and found no pleasure in the frivol¬ 
ities and surroundings of a court, and aft¬ 
er a tarry of a few weeks returned home. 
Devoting himself to study, by economy he 
was prepared and entered the university. 
He did not complete a full university course. 
Leaving the university, he became tutor 
and school-teacher, and, pursuing theo¬ 
logical studies, was admitted to orders in 
the Established Church of England. His 
first settlement was at Bridgenorth, a few 
miles from Kidderminster, among, as he said. 


a hardened people. Baxter says he found 
the church a most convenient temple, very 
capacious, and the most commodious and 
convenient that ever I was in.” The con¬ 
gregation increased under his preaching to 
such an extent that five galleries were built 
to hold the hearers. 

In 1787 the spirit of renovation seems to 
have possessed the church wardens and au¬ 
thorities. The veneration for Baxter’s mem¬ 
ory was no longer cherished. His pulpit was 
taken down, and that, with his communion¬ 
table, was sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. The pulpit and the carved seats 
found resting-ifiaces in the Independent 
chapels. Hot far from St. Mary’s Church 
an alley-way leads up to the old meeting¬ 
house (Independent). Here in the session- 
room we found the pulpit, not used by the 
preacher, but placed near the corner of the 
loom, and flanked on each side by the large 
folio volumes containing the writings of 
Baxter. The pulpit, as will be seen, is elab¬ 
orately carved, and appears, by an inscrip¬ 
tion on it, to have been the gift of a widow, 
probably an admiring member of his congre¬ 
gation. Baxter found his hearers at Kidder¬ 
minster not sermon-proof as at Bridgenorth, 
and he said, Also it is but the least part of 
a minister’s work which is done in the pul¬ 
pit; Paul taught them also from house to 
house, day and night, with tears.” But the 
great labor which he performed is witness¬ 
ed by his numerous works, amounting to no 
less than one hundred and sixty, several of 
them quarto volumes. - 

“ What books of Baxter’s should I read ?” 
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said Boswell to Dr. Jolinson. “Eead any 
of them; they are all good/^ was the em¬ 
phatic reply. In a very recent lecture by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, he says, “Those 
were precious things that Baxter had given 
to Christendom and looking back to those 
stormy times in which he lived, we might 
see rising above the dust and tumult of the 
conflict that ensign of truth which men 
still carry forth in their wars of good against 
had, right against wrong, righteousness 
against sin and misery. The best known 
of his works is The Sctiuts^ JEvcrldstiug JRest^ 
amplifying and illustrating that consoling 
utterance of St. Paul, “ There remaineth 
therefore a rest to the people of God.” 
The Saints' Best, he says, was conceived by 
him in his chamber in a friend’s house in 
Derbyshire, “ when sentenced to death by 
the physicians.” He survived, and finished 
the work at his own house in Kidderminster, 
and it was published in 1649. He was then 
thirty-four years of age. A second edition 
was published in 1651. 

A copy of this second edition was pre¬ 
sented to the bailiff of Kidderminster, with 
this inscription on the fly-leaf in his own 
handwriting: 


blessings of constitutional government.” 
Baxter wms a monarchist and a Churchman, 
but he was opposed to the arbitrary rule of 
Charles the First, and he did not hold to all 
the doctrines of the Established Church. 
Nor was he a Eoundhead; but his strong 
religious convictions doubtless led him to 
sympathize with the majority of the Par¬ 
liament. The times were turbulent, and in 
a few years we find him a chaplain in the 
Parliamentary army, preaching the Gospel 
as earnestly to the soldiers as he had done 
to his congregation at Kidderminster. In 
that memorable document, the death-war¬ 
rant which consigned Charles the First to 
the block, will be seen, directly under the 
name of Cromwell, the name of Edward 
Whalley—that Colonel Whalley who, after 
the Eestoration, fled to North America, and 
who, after long years of exile and hiding, 
found, at a good old age, a (iniet and almost 
unknown grave in one of the grave-yards of 
New Haven. It may be to ns an interesting 
fact that Baxter filled the office of chaplain 
in the regiment of Colonel Whalley. 

From 1640 to 1660 Baxter continued his 
residence at Kidderminster, though during 
that time he was absent in all some four 
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This hook has been carefully preserved by 
the successive bailiffs, and it is said has 
only twice been out of their custody, and 
then only for inspection and some tempora¬ 
ry purpose, such as tracing or photograph¬ 
ing the inscription on the fly-leaf. 

In the spring of 1640 Baxter commenced 
his labors at Kidderminster, and in Novem¬ 
ber of that year was assembled that Parlia¬ 
ment known familiarly as the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, and whose actions were to have much 
to do with the future events of his life: 
“that renowned Parliament which, in spite 
of many errors and disasters, is justly en¬ 
titled to the reverence and gratitude of all 
who in any part of the world enjoy the 


years. Charles the Second arrived in Lon¬ 
don in May, 1660, and was received with 
great favor, and the restoration of the mon¬ 
archy was complete. The Commonwealth 
had come and gone. The regicides were 
called to a strict account. But Baxter, in¬ 
stead of being marked out for punishment, 
was an object of royal favor. Clarendon, 
who had followed the fortunes of Charles, 
was now at the head of afiairs. T. he vacant 
see of Hereford was tendered to Baxter, but 
he did not desire the office of a bishop, and 
ho declined the offer. He was appointed 
chaplain to the king, and preached once or 
twice before his majesty. He found the 
I dissolute monarch probably as sermon-proof 
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Baxter’s pulpit. 


as his first congregation at Bridgenorth. 
His desire was to return and minister to his 
own flock at Kidderminster. But he en¬ 
countered a severe and successful opposi¬ 
tion to his return in the person of Sir Kalnh 
Clare. ^ 

This old Cavalier, whose residence, Cald¬ 
well Castle, was near Kidderminster, who 
had followed the fortunes of Charles I. and 
Charles II., and had been with the latter in 
his banishment, made a persistent resist¬ 
ance, though a very large portion of the 
people favored Baxter’s continuance. The 
principal objection of the knight was that 
Baxter administered the sacrament to the 
members ot the church sitting around the 
communion-table, instead of giving it to 
them kneeling. He says; All the disturb¬ 
ance I had in my own parish was by Sir 
Ralph Clare refusing to communicate with 
us, unless I would give it to him kneeling 
on a distinct day, and not with those that 
received it standing.” And he adds,'' I had 
no mind to be the author of such a schism, 
and to make, as it were, two churches of 
one.” 

Baxter went out, never to return as 
preacher at his pleasant home at Kidder¬ 
minster. He said that when he went there 
first there were whole streets where a pray¬ 
ing family could not be found, and when he 
left there were few streets where prayer 
and praise did not ascend daily from almost 
every dwelling. He was succeeded by the 
sequestered vicar Rev. George Dance, a 
man of peculiarly unsavory and unclerical I 


mode of life.” The doughty old knight Sir 
Ralph Clare died a few years after at an 
advanced age, and was bulled in the south 
aisle of the nave of the old church. For 
many years, owing to alterations, his grave 
was covered, but recent changes have again 
brought it to view, and the visitor can read 
the inscription on the stone which covers 
his ashes, telling how ho had attended at 
the coronation of Charles I., and served him 
through all his glorious misfortunes, and 
was servant to Charles II. in' his banish¬ 
ment and return. Caldwell Castle, on the 
outskirts of Kidderminster, has mostly been 
torn down, one tower alone remaining, and 
the name of Sir Raljih Clare comes down to 
us with unenviable notoriety as the man 
who drove out Richard Baxter from his 
home and his successful labors at Kidder¬ 
minster. Baxter was comparatively a young 
man—forty-five years of age—when he left 
Kidderminster. His after-years, more than 
thirty, were spent in Loudon and vicinity, 
preaching as occasion offered, and continu¬ 
ing his labor of writing. Indeed, he said 
writing was his labor, and preaching his 
recreation. Among his other writings was 
a commentary on the Kew Testament, in 
which he wrote with some severity of the 
persecutions suffered by the Dissenters, com- 
I)laining that for not using the Prayer-book 
men were driven from their homes and lock¬ 
ed up in dungeons. For this he was j^ro- 
ceeded against, and brought to trial before 
Jeffreys, and then occuiTed one of those dis¬ 
graceful scenes which marked the judicial 
lite ot that infamous judge. Learned and 
distinguished counsel appeared in Baxter’s 
defense, and numerous influential friends 
gathered around him. But Jefireys would 
not listen to argument or entreaty; counsel 
were stopped in their addresses, and made 
the objects of vile abuse. At length Baxter 
attempted to speak, commencing as follows: 

My lord, I have been much blamed by Dis¬ 
senters for speaking respectfully of bish- 
” ^‘Baxter for bishox)s!” roared out 
Jeffreys; that’s a merry conceit, indeed. 

I know what you mean by bishops—vassals 
like yourself; Kidderminster bishops; fac¬ 
tious, sniveling Presbyterians. Richard, 
dost thou think we will let thee poison the 
court ? Richard, thou art an old knave. 
Thou hast written books enough to load a 
cart, and every book as full of sedition as 
an egg is full of meat.” Resistance was of 
no avail, and Baxter was convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment and to pay a 
heavy fine. Such was the treatment of a 
man of whom Macaulay says: “ No eminent 
chief of a party has ever passed through 
many years of civil and religious dissension 
with more innocence than Richard Baxter. 
He belonged to the mildest and most tem¬ 
perate section of the Puritan body.” 

And thus it happened that two men of 
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KIJ)DEBMIN8TER OUUliOlI, WHERE BAXTER PREACHED. 


EDglaiicl of that age, whose names are held 
in most reverence, and whose works are to 
this day most extensively read throughout 
Protestant Christendom, were suffering per¬ 
secution at the same time and for the same 
cause—freedom to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences and 
of their own understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures. For while the author of Saints^ 
Rest was a condemned prisoner in the King’s 
Bench Prison in London, John Bunyau, the 
author of that immortal allegory. The Pil- 
grim^s Progress, was immured in the common 
jail of Bedford. Baxter lay in prison eight¬ 
een months, when he was released through 
the intercession of influential friends. After 
the Eevolution and the accession of William 
and Mary to the throne, and when the Tol¬ 
eration Act was passed, Baxter gave in his 
adhesion, and qualified under the act. But 
before doing so he put on record an expla¬ 
nation of the sense in which he understood 
those propositions which might admit of 
misconstruction. He declared that his ap¬ 
probation of the Athanasian Creed was con¬ 
fined to that part which was properly a 
creed, and that he did not mean to express 
any assent to the damnatory clauses. He 
also declared that he did not, hy signing 
the article which anathematized all who 
maintain that there is any other salvation 
than through Christ, mean to condemn those 
who entertain a hope that sincere and vir¬ 
tuous unbelievers may he admitted to par¬ 
take in the benefits of redemption. This 
was among the last of his public acts, for 


he died in London in 1691, at the age of sev¬ 
enty-five. During many of the last years 
of his life he had realized in his own person 
the truths which he had so earnestly taught, 
that the saints’ rest is not to he expected on 
earth. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago William 
Hancoks, Esq., of Blakeshall House, a pious 
and enlightened gentleman, erected on liis 
own grounds in the parisli of Wolverley, 
about four miles from Kidderminster, an 
obelisk fifty feet high, hearing the follow¬ 
ing inscrix^tion: To commemorate that de¬ 
voted man, Eichard Baxter, minister of the 
Old Church, Kidderminster, about the year 
1650, whose unwearied labors were so great¬ 
ly blessed to that town and neighborhood. 
Eead his Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and Call to 
the UnconvertedP A few months before the 
writer of this article was in Kiddermin¬ 
ster, in 1872, looking at the interesting Bax¬ 
ter relics, a ];)ublic meeting had been held in 
the town, and measures adoiited and funds 
raised to erect a statue in honor and re¬ 
membrance of him. All religious denomina¬ 
tions united. The vicar said: There were 
many in that town who revered and honor¬ 
ed that beloved man, and who believed that 
to he baptized into the sx^irit of Baxter would 
be one of the greatest privileges that could 
he conferred ux)on them.” The Non-conform¬ 
ist minister said : ‘‘ During the wliole course 
of his ministry in Kidderminster, Baxter was 
in conformity with the Established Church; 
and though in after-years, for very powerful 
reasons, he had to cast in his lot with the 
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Non-conformists, yet he never gave himself 
up wliolly to any party, and that it would 
be impossible either for Conformist or Non¬ 
conformist to claim him wholly. Baxter’s 
great aspiration was that Englishmen should 
be able to unite in one Christian national 
Church; his great aim was for comprehen¬ 
sion ; and there never was among British 
theologians a more Catholic-minded man.” 
The statue, of which an illustration is given 
at the head of this paper, was unveiled dur¬ 
ing the summer just passed. It rises to 
view on the high land near the Old Church 
looking down on the Stour, on the town 
and extensive manufactories, and on the 
spot where once arose the home of Sir 
Ralph Clare, Caldwell Castle; and many 
a stranger, many a passing traveler, will 
turn aside to view the places and scenes 
of the labor, and to look upon the marble 
effigy, of him of whom the Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, Dr. Magee, in a recent lecture so 
eloquently and truthfully said: ^^A great 
and good man j a man long since canonized 
by consent of all Protestant Christians; a 
man whom Churchmen and Non-conformists, 
Episcopalians and anti-Episcox)alian8, have 
long since agreed in delighting to honor; a 
man whose virtues lay on the surface of his 
character; a man with a love for disx)uta- 
tion, and a desire to resolve others rather 
than be resolved himself; yet patient, gen¬ 
erous, brave, forgiving; foremost as a divine; 
unequaled, save by Jerem}^^ Taylor, as a casu¬ 
ist ; a man who, fearing his Master, feared 
no other man: this was Richard Baxter.” 


HER IMPERIAL GUEST: 

A MAYFAIR MYSTERY. 

I.—INVITATION. 

HERE are great people and great people 
in London. If any honest folks from 
the country should chance to pass Mrs. 
Patterini’s door in Evelyn Lodge on any 
afternoon in the season, when that lady’s 
splendid equipage is stopping the way there, 
and through the open portal should behold 
the powdered footmen who await her com¬ 
ing, they would doubtless think Mrs. Pat- 
terini a very great personage indeed; much 
greater than Mrs. Marmaduke Eyre next 
door, for example, whose neat little unpre¬ 
tentious brougham is cast into the shade by 
Mrs. P.’s maguiftcent vehicle, and whose 
footman wears not even a shoulder-knot. 
Yet Mrs. P. would give her ears—or at least 
her diamond ear-rings—to get an inclina¬ 
tion of the head from the other lady, who 
unhappily has no inclination for her. There 
is nothing whatever against the character 
of Mrs. Patterini; she is fit to be Ciesar’s 
wife, so far as any breath of x^ersonal scan¬ 
dal is concerned ; and if she is not Ciesar’s, 
she is the wife of a man who has probably 


as much money as that historical personage 
ever had, and is, in his way, as powerful. 
With a stanq) (not of his foot—he makes 
not the least noise about it) he can raise 
legions. Don Carlos would kiss him on 
both cheeks to-morrow and give him all 
sorts of titles merely for his autograph; 
even the Comte de Chambord might think 
it worth while to give him his forefinger, in 
token of a legitimate friendship, in return 
for the same favor; and I don’t think the 
Pope himself would hesitate to say a good 
word for him in certain quarters in return 
for his heretical assistance. Indeed, for as¬ 
sisting some struggling sovereign—or half 
sovereign—Mr. Patterini did once acquire a 
patent of nobility, which he has been known 
to exhibit to confidential friends in his smok¬ 
ing-room, and is entitled, he has assured 
them, to write himself Baron. Baron and 
Baroness Patterini! can any thing have a 
finer or more harmonious sound ? And yet, 
for the life of her, Mrs. P. dare not call her¬ 
self Baroness. People are so ill-natured 
that they will be sure to say dear Anthony 
—the good man’s name is Anthony—i)ro- 
cured it in some infamous manner; took 
ten per cent, off his commission upon the 
Monaco loan, perhajis; whereas, as every 
body knows, a real nobleman is constructed 
in quite a different manner. He must be a 
gentleman first (though this is not absolute¬ 
ly indispensable); then he must have an 
estate in some county, and represent it in 
Parliament after a contested election; and 
even then, unless ho ‘‘rats” at a political 
crisis, when the thing is often done at once, 
it is a tedious affair to get ennobled. It 
was the more to be regretted that such 
steps should bo necessary, for the name of 
Patterini seemed to its female owner singu¬ 
larly adapted for a noble prefix; the word 
Mrs. in connection with it appeared to her 
a waste, a bathos, like a handle of bone pre¬ 
fixed to a silk parasol; it had a certain Nor¬ 
man ring about it, and even if it was Greek 
(as was the fact), the modern Greeks, as 
Cyril Clarke assured her, resemble in their 
predatory habits the ancient Normans. Mrs. 
Patterini did not know what “predatory” 
meant, and she was quite satisfied with the 
assertion. She had the utmost confidence 
in Mr. Cyril Clarke as a gentleman and a 
gentile; for both those classes, to say the 
truth, were, among her immediate acquaint¬ 
ances, rather scarce. He was a barrister, a 
“rising” one he called himself, but upon 
cross-examination would admit frankly that 
he only meant a young barrister—rising 
twenty-six. He was handsome, intelligent, 
and sprightly, but the attorneys had not 
fallen in love with him, nor had ho fallen in 
love with an attorney’s daughter. He had 
fallen in love with Miss Myra Patterini, who 
by rights should have been a Baroness like 
her mother, for one of the great charms 
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of a foreign title is that it descends and 
spreads, so that one’s whole stock is glori¬ 
fied, and one begets, not hoys and girls, like 
the common herd of parents, hut Barons 
and Baronesses. 

Any thing more ludicrous than Mr. Cyril 
Clarke’s pretensions to this young lady’s 
hand it would have been difficult to conceive. 
His family, though respectable enough—^his 
father was a minor canon of some cathedral 
or another, and had a living in the Fens— 
were by no means Norman; he had not a 
shining in the world—that is to say, judged 
by an Evelyn Lodge standard; he had in 
reahty an allowance of £250 a year, paid 
quarterly by his papa, and how he managed 
to clothe himself in the way he did, and 
smoke such excellent cigars, was a marvel 
except to those who knew that he paid no¬ 
body except the hankers of his club on the 
1st of January. He was not a poet nor a 
novelist; he had discovered no new religion 
nor any flaws in the old ones. He had no 
distinction of any kind which could be sup¬ 
posed by the most charitable to bridge over 
the great gulf that lay between him and 
Miss Myra. And yet he dared to love her, 
and one of her parents knew it. Of course 
it was the female one. Patterini ph'e knew 
nothing except the share list, British and 
foreign, and which of the great City houses 
was “ shaky”—a piece of intelligence he al¬ 
ways managed to acquire in time to prevent 
it shaking Mm. One thing more he knew 
—that under no circumstances whatsoever 
was he to interfere Avith the plans of Mrs. 
Patterini; his privilege was confined to 
paying for their execution. To look at him 
you would say he was the honestest man, 

I don’t say in Greece, hut in England. And 
far be it from me to hint that he was not 
honest. He looked like a highly respect¬ 
able grazier, whose talk should have been 
of beeves when it was not of repairing his 
parish church, situated in a pastoral dis¬ 
trict. He had not only the air of a church¬ 
warden, but of the parson’s OAvn church¬ 
warden. The keys which he was wont to 
rattle in his pocket when taking his wife’s 
orders might have belonged to the vestry, 
instead of fitting desks full of mysterious 
documents, with seals and stamps upon them 
—mostly foreign—that represented tens of 
thousand^ of pounds. 

He rather liked Cj^ril Clarke, and was 
pleasurably surprised that the young man 
had never asked him to lend him money. 
His calling was that of a lender, and noth¬ 
ing had yet occurred to him in the sem¬ 
blance of friendship with needy men that 
had not sooner or later taken that profes¬ 
sional turn. Ho had done several “ smart” 
things—a term used in the City for benevo¬ 
lent actions—to such persons during his 
commercial career, and would have been 
very willing to have given Cyril Clarke a 
VoL. LIL—No. 307.—4 


hundred or two for the asking. If ho had 
asked for his daughter, he would not have 
been angry, but would probably have offer¬ 
ed to provide for him for life in a first-class 
lunatic asylum. 

The Baroness, as I am afraid the young 
barrister was wont to call his hostess in the 
family circle, had even a higher ambition 
with respect to the disposal of her daugh¬ 
ter’s hand than her husband, and yet she 
permitted this young man to pay her Myra 
marked attentions. Nothing serious could 
possibly come of it, and Cyril was extreme¬ 
ly useful to her, and could he retained by 
no other sort of fee. He was a pleasant, 
agreeable young fellow, and ^^knew every 
body.” He brought people—chiefly males, 
however—to Evelyn Lodge who would nev¬ 
er have come thither of their own accord, 
and he relieved the otherwise insufferable 
tedium of her dinner parties. 

There are three classes of society in Lon¬ 
don each of whom “ entertain” in a magnif¬ 
icent fashion : the aristocracy, whose reun¬ 
ions are sometimes lively, but more generally 
duU; the Bohemian rich (a small body, who 
despise convention, and gather around them 
all those who have talent to recommend 
them, though it is essential that their lady 
guests, at least, should be of good character) ; 
and the millionaires. These last, of course, 
can give you every thing that money can 
buy; hut good company” not being in the 
market, is rarely found under their roof. The 
table groans with delicacies, hut the guest, 
if he likes to he amused as well as fed, 
groans also. When you have been told in 
a stage whisper that your next neighbor has 
four hundred thousand pounds, and that the 
man oioposite has made a hundred thousand 
by an operation” upon Turks (by which is 
indicated the Turkish Loan), there is little 
else to learn. The old gentlemen are mere 
walking money-bags; they chink, hut can 
not converse. The young ones are hateful 
imitations of the real gilt youth” of the ar¬ 
istocracy, and disgust as well as bore one. 
The ladies—well, the ladies are not nice. 
They are mostly very fine women.” I have 
an idea that their husbands buy them by 
weight. But they are not good-natured, as 
all fat people are hound to he. To dine, in 
short, at Evelyn Lodge was a social martyr¬ 
dom. The glare of the women’s diamonds 
and of the men’s studs; the glare of the gold 
plate; the enormous length of the entertain¬ 
ment, and the extreme tenuity of the Small¬ 
talk ; the stoutness of . the people; their 
large noses; the absence of the letter and 
the substitution of the letter h for the let¬ 
ter jp—the moral and material oppression 
caused by all this splendid vulgarity was 
overwhelming. Now the Baroness was sa¬ 
gacious enough to perceive this; she re¬ 
marked that when Cyril Clarke was present, 
the heavy atmosphere lifted a little, that 
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wliere lie sat there was an oasis in this des¬ 
ert of dullness where laughter rippled. In 
time he grew to he indispensable. She had 
wit enough to see that he didn’t like it, that 
rich wines and a fine feast were not suffi¬ 
cient attractions to a man of his stamp, that 
he came, in short, after Myra; and yet the 
Baroness encouraged him. If she discarded 
him, the men he had brought to the Lodge, 
and who leavened her parties so pleasantly, 
would in all likelihood go away, and every 
thing would he as it used to he—as dull as 
ditch-water. Moreover, she did not give up 
all hope of getting into society—^real society 
—^through Cyril’s good offices. He had pro¬ 
cured invitations for Myra for a hall or two 
at houses of undoubted fashion, and the girl 
had attended them under the escort of a 
great lady, whose footman had left her card 
at the Lodge. But these fashionable doors 
had never been opened for the Baroness her¬ 
self, and to her they were the gates of par¬ 
adise. 

To have had a square card from the Duch¬ 
ess of Doldrum, requesting the pleasure of 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Patterini’s company at 
Doldrum House, she would have sacrificed 
half her fortune; to have procured her 
Grace’s presence under her own roof, she 
would almost have bartered her hopes of 
heaven. 

She had left no stone unturned to “get 
into societyshe had taken a house at As¬ 
cot every season, and thrown it open during 
the race week j she had actually ventured 
upon having outriders to her carriage—a dis¬ 
tinction reserved by tacit consent for royal¬ 
ty and Lady Blanche Mildew—but had only 
got laughed at for her pains. Once she had 
been upon the very brink of bliss. Cyril 
Clarke had somehow arranged for her to be 
presented at court; it was to cost a thou¬ 
sand pounds “ in fees, etc.,” none of which, 
it is fair to say, was to go into his pocket. 
She would have been quite content to pay 
the money had it been twice as much. But 
at the very last moment the affair broke 
down, and ended in a very ill-natured para¬ 
graph in the Court Iiitelligencer. 

Myra was not very pretty nor very distin¬ 
guished-looking, but she was a good-look¬ 
ing, intelligent girl—evidently a well-to-do 
grazier’s daughter—and would have found 
no difficulty in getting a fitting mate, had 
she not had £25,000 of her own, and been 
heiress to as much per annum. This made 
it very difficult. NTo one who was in a so¬ 
cial position to merit such a prize made any 
advances; the score or two of young gentle¬ 
men who did were “not to be thought of,” 
as her mother said. I am afraid, however, 
Myra did think of one of them. 

“ If I could only get my mother’s consent, 
Cyril, I would marry you to-morrow,” she 
had told the young barrister; “but you 
know that that is impossible. I will never 


marry you without it, so you had much bet¬ 
ter cease your visits to the Lodge, which 
only give me unnecessary pain.” 

She was a very sensible girl, who saw 
through her mother’s weakness for fashion¬ 
able life, and despised it; but she had hon¬ 
est scruples. I am afraid Mr. Cyril Clarke 
did not share them. He thoroughly under¬ 
stood his position at the Lodge, and resent¬ 
ed the Baroness’s treatment of him, as any 
man of spirit would have done; but he 
loved Myra quite independently of her for¬ 
tune—although he was not one to despise 
fortune—and he persevered in his atten¬ 
tions. I shall make no apologies for what 
he afterward did, for it was indefensible; 
but I must say that there were excuses for 
him. 

A few years ago it was noised abroad that 
a great Eastern potentate, the Shah of Per¬ 
sia, was about to visit England. Cyril 
Clarke brought the news, twenty-four hours 
before it was published in the papers, to 
Evelyn Lodge: one of his missions was to 
bring the Baroness early intelligence of all 
fashionable movements, and he was very 
skilled in acquiring it. But these particular 
tidings he had learned from a friend of his 
in the Foreign Office under peculiar circum¬ 
stances. This gentleman had at one time 
resided in Persia, and could speak its tongue, 
and he had been sounded by the chief of his 
department that very morning as to wheth¬ 
er, in case his Imperial Majesty the Shah 
should come, he would be attached to his 
sacred person while in England. News of 
this kind was meat, drink, and clothing to 
the Baroness. 

“My dear Cyril,” said she, “you are in¬ 
valuable, and you will find Mju’a in the con¬ 
servatory.” 

She knew that a squeeze of her daughter’s 
hand would repay him for all his trouble in 
pumptug the Foreign Office clerk, as indeed 
it did. 

Her twenty-four hours’ start of the news¬ 
papers gave the Baroness quite a reputation, 
and would have made her very happy had 
the public she enlightened by it been other 
than of her own class; but she was already 
one of its chiefs, and little cared for such 
supremacy. As time went on, and the ti¬ 
dings came to be common property, she en¬ 
vied Baron Reuter, at whose instance the 
Shah was said to have determined upon his 
Western joui-ney, above every body. If 
she could only get his Imj)erial Highness to 
take any notice of /ler, that would be bliss 
indeed, and Air. Cyril Clarke actually gave 
her hopes of it. He thought it not impossi¬ 
ble that through his fr:iond in the Foreign 
Office the Shah might be induced to believe 
that Evelyn Lodge was one of the centres 
of financial gxeatness, and, as such, worth his 
while to visit it; the Persian Loan would 
certainly be aU the better for the backing 
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of Patterini and Company, while at Patte- 
rini^s mansion his Imperial Majesty would 
have the opportunity of beholding a type 
of social life in financial circles. 

Cyril broke this gorgeous project to his 
patroness with extreme caution, lest the 
vision of greatness thus disclosed should he 
too much for her, and his prudence was not 
misplaced. 

She didn’t, however, faint, hut she cried 
like a child, and wobbled all over like a 
jelly. 

“ If you do it, Cyril,” gasped she—if you 
bring his Imperial ffighness the Shah of 
Persia beneath my humble roof, there is 
nothing —nothing that I can deny you. You 
have only to name your reward.” 

^^Myra,” said Cyril, with his usual pres¬ 
ence of mind. 

The Baroness turned pale and swallowed 
something in her throat j but she was not 
one to go back from her word. 

^af the Shah comes here,” said she, “you 
shall have Myra.” 

II.—DUBITATION. 

The excitement caused in London by the 
arrival of the Shah of Persia was greater 
than that produced by any other event since 
the visit of the allied monarchs after Water- 
loo. Indeed, in some respects it exceeded 
that, for the element of wonder and romance 
was wanting in the latter case. Moreover, 
the personal appearance of the Eastern des¬ 
pot was itself attractive. A king in mili¬ 
tary uniform looks, after all, but like any 
other general officer; but his Majesty of 
Persia was, in his apparel, at least, all that 
could be expected of such a potentate. His 
frame and face, it is true, reminded our In¬ 
dian officers so strongly of a low-caste na¬ 
tive servant that it is said they felt scruples^ 
in paying him due honor; but he gleamed 
with diamonds and precious stones, rode a 
horse with a painted tail, and was evidently 
a person of distinction. The way the little 
wretch was worshiped in my native land is 
a subject I must decline to dwell upon; it 
was humiliating to human nature. He was 
dirty, I have no doubt, but he looked much 
worse than what is implied by that mod¬ 
erate adjective; he ate like a savage and 
spiUed l\is food like a baby; and wherever 
a young person of title (and he saw few 
others) took his fancy, he generally made 
an offer, if single, to her father, if married, 
to her husband, to buy her. But he was 
“ the rage” for all that, and ladies of fash¬ 
ion were dying to make him their guest 
even for half an hour. The Lord Chamber- 
lain (through whom alone he was accessi¬ 
ble) was importuned as he had never been 
before to grant a share of his company to 
my Lady This and my Lady That. If his 
Imperial Majesty could not come to dine 
with her, could he not come to lunch ? and 


if not to lunch, could he not come to five- 
o’clock tea ? The Lord Chamberlain “ con¬ 
signed” him to this great house and that, 
and very proud was the consignee when 
the precious article came to hand on loan. 

I think the happiest day of IMrs. Patterini’s 
existence was that on which the Morning 
Fost announced that his Majesty the Shah 
of Persia would honor her reception at Eve¬ 
lyn Lodge on Tuesday next with his Impe¬ 
rial presence. 

From her point of view she well might be 
so, for his promised visit had broken down 
the barriers between herself and the high¬ 
est in the land. I don’t know how much 
she paid to procure the honor, or in what 
proportions the bribe was divided between 
the gentlemen in the Foreign Office and the 
ministers of the Shah, but I have heard that 
the expenses of the entertainment itself were 
as nothing compared with what the accept¬ 
ance of the invitation cost. The ball, how¬ 
ever, must have cost something; for in the 
first place the Baroness “threw out” the 
drawing-room so as to extend half over the 
garden, and in the second she drove arch¬ 
ways through all the partition walls, so that 
the whole floor should be en suite. But what 
were a few trifling alterations in Evelyn 
Lodge when taken in connection with the 
alteration in the feelings of good society as 
respected its mistress? It is scarcely too 
much to say that for a whole week there' 
was no woman in London more “sought 
after” than the Baroness Patterini. She 
adopted her rightful title on the instant, 
and issued her cards of invitation with a 
baron’s coronet embossed upon them in blue 
and silver. So far from there being any 
doubt of fining her largely increased ball¬ 
room, het only difficulty was to say “No” 
to those of her own personal acquaint¬ 
ances whose 7i’s were too pronounced (or 
unpronounced), and whose jo’s were too ob¬ 
viously 7>’s. The whole fashionable world 
was at her feet. Ladies of title (English) 
intrigued for an invitation; the Duchess of 
Doldrum signified through a certain lady, 
herself of distinction, that she would come if 
she were asked. Her future hostess talked 
of her from that moment as her “ dear Duch¬ 
ess”—a term which had more truth ia it than 
her friends imagined who had not seen Mr. 
Patterini’s check (drawn “to bearer,” you 
may be sure), which Cyril Clarke had dis¬ 
posed of in the proper quarters. Not a shil¬ 
ling of it had soiled his hands, though if 
trouble be worth payment, he deserved all 
that could have been given him. He work¬ 
ed like a slave (Persian), and passed his days 
between Buckingham Palace, where H.I.M. 
was located, and the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office. For the fact is that the august sov¬ 
ereign of Persia was every bit as slippery 
as he looked. His word was never to be de¬ 
pended on, though at that time there were 
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some people who believed in his bonds; and 
he did not know his own mind—and no won¬ 
der : it was unrecognizable except through 
a microscope—for two hours together. It 
was true, he had promised, or his chief min¬ 
ister and chibouk-carrier had promised for 
him, that he would be at Evelyn Lodge on 
Tuesday; but rumors were flying about that 
he proposed to quit England earlier than he 
had intended, and indeed on that very day. 
The mere report caused tortures to the Bar¬ 
oness, and (what was very rare) made her 
lose her temper. 

Cyril, have you seen tliia cried she, 
pointing to the paragraph in the morning 
paper, which stated that in consequence of 
a special dispatch from Ispahan it was more 
than probable his Imperial Majesty would 
be compelled to leave the shores of England 
on the ensuing Tuesday. “ Is it possible it 
can be true 

Of course it is possible. Baroness; but 
I do not believe it. I have done every 
thing—” 

I don’t care ivhat you have done,” cried 
the infuriated woman; “ but if this villain” 

so she spoke of her expected Imperial 
guest—should break his word to me, after 
all, mind, I break mine to you. You, pen¬ 
niless adventurer that you are, shall never 
marry Myra.” 

If it was possible for such a very hand- 
■ some young fellow as Mr. Cyril Clarke to 
look ugly, such was the expression of his 
countenance at this speech; but he instant¬ 
ly recovered his good looks, and bowed pro¬ 
foundly. It is a very foolish thing in a 
vulgar person to take advantage of a gen¬ 
tleman’s necessities to insult him. The suc¬ 
cessful Black should be careful not to make 
the White man dangerous. 

“ I didn’t moan to say any thing offensive, 
Cyril,” continued the Baroness, whose na¬ 
tive sagacity had returned to her; “but the 
fact is, I scarcely know what I say. The 
bare idea of that odious monster throwing 
us over at the last moment almost deprives 
me of my senses. I positively believe ev- 
ery thing that has been said against him— 
about his smothering people in blankets and 
sawing them asunder—and about his nine 
hundred and ninety-nine wives.” 

“ I believe them all,” said Cyril, coolly. 
“I hope you won’t let him have Myra for 
the thousandth, if he should happen to ask 
you.” 

“Upon my word, I won’t,” said the Bar¬ 
oness, earnestly, yet in a manner that con¬ 
vinced him that the idea was not a novelty 
to her. “ She is of age, and, of course, there¬ 
fore her own mistress; but you know on 
which side my influence would be exerted, 
Cyril. Indeed, I look ui)on her, if all goes 
well, as engaged to yourself.” 

“ And the Baron ?” demanded Cyril. 

“The Baron’s views are my views,” an- 


I swered the lady, in the tone of M. Auguste 
Comte when addressing his disciples: it was 
I the whole science of positivism in a single 
sentence. 

On the day before the ball Cyril received 
formal news, while breakfasting at Evelyn 
Lodge, that the Shah’s appointment would 
be kei)t, and in her ecstasy the Baroness 
kissed him. 

“You are a duck and a darling,” exclaim¬ 
ed she; “ and I don’t wonder that our Myra 
is devoted to you. I look upon you from 
this moment as our son-in-law.” 

Under these circumstances I think Mr. 
Cyril Clarke was justified in ratifying the 
agreement by kissing Myra. It was the 
first time he had ventured upon it—^in pub¬ 
lic and the young lady playfully remon¬ 
strated with him. 

“Remember, Sir, the Shah has not come 
yet.” 

“ Pshaw!” answered Cyril; “ he is as safe 
as the bank.” 

“ I don’t quite agree with you there/^ said 
the Baron, looking up from the newspaper 
in which he was studying the prospects of 
the Persian Loan. 

Cyril means he is safe to come to-mor¬ 
row night,” observed the Baroness, in ex¬ 
planation. “To tell you the honest truth, 
my dear,” continued she, with frankness, 
“ if he had not come, I think it would have 
been the death of me. When he has once 
been, I don’t care what happens. Persia 
may burst up, and the Shah be bowstringed 
on Wednesday morning; but he will, so to 
speak, have consecrated Evelyn Lodge for¬ 
ever, and the Duchess must ask us back again 
to Doldrum House.” 

The preparations for the ball, which in¬ 
cluded a fete in so much of the garden as 
the throwing out of the ball-room had 
spared, were completed in ample time. A 
whole army of work-people had occupied 
the house for days, and absolutely nothing 
was omitted which could insure the success 
of an entertainment which the fashionable 
papers had described beforehand as of 
“unique magnificence;” and yet the Baron¬ 
ess was consumed with anxiety lest there 
should be a screw loose, the least screw 
any where. The greatness of the occasion 
was too supreme for positive enjoyment. 
She wished in her heart—as a hostess gen¬ 
erally does in similar circumstances—that 
the whole thing was over, and that she 
might begin to talk about it. “Would it 
were supper-time and all were well!” is an 
aspiration that most persons in her posi¬ 
tion are prone to echo; only in her case the 
supper itself was a difficulty, because no 
one could give her any certain information 
as to what his Imperial Majesty liked in the 
way of food, or how he chose to eat it, ex¬ 
cept that he used his Imperial fingers in¬ 
stead of a fork. A little table was put 
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apart for him, as is placed for conjurers at 
juvenile entertainments, and every thing £ 
rich and rare that earth and air could fur- ( 
nish was provided to tempt his Imperial i 
palate. Some wicked wags (friends, I am 
sorry to say, of Cyril’s) had suggested that 1 
nautch girls were indispensable to dance £ 
before him as he sat at table y and the Bar¬ 
oness would have taken the matter into her 'i 
serious consideration, and had the whole i 
corps de Pallet from the Italian Opera, had it < 
not been for Cyril. There was also a ques¬ 
tion whether he did sit at table j and a pile ] 
of Persian carpets was kept in readiness in ■ 
case it should he found that he could not he . 
comfortable in a chair. 

Can’t sit in a chair!” exclaimed the ; 
Baron, to whom this piece of information ; 
was vouchsafed on that eventful morning. 

“ Ah, that comes of putting him on horse- : 
hack at the review, I suppose.” 

My dear Baron, you are ridiculously ig¬ 
norant,” said the lady. '' Don’t you know 
that Persians never sit down at home—that 
is, except cross-legged ?” 

Bless my soul!” said the Baron. For 
the first time he had begun to entertain a 
ray of interest in their expected guest. 

^ Fancy a fellow with his legs crossed—^like 
a check!” 

At that moment a telegram—^he used to 
have one about every half hour—arrived 
for Cyril. . 

“What is it about?” asked the Baroness, 
excitedly. “You look annoyed. Nothing 
has happened, I do hopeand she held out 
her hand for the missive. 

But Cyril had already torn it up into 
small pieces. “ It seems,” said he, “ that 
chibouks must he provided for the Shah 
and all his suit.” 

“What does that matter? What are 
chibouks ? Do you mean to say they can t 

. . ... 

The Baroness had dreadful suspicions that 
they Avere animals peculiar to Persia, sacred 
to the sovereign, and without which he 
never moved, like white elephants in Bur- 
mah. 

“ They are only Eastern pipes,” laughed 
Cyril. 

“ Then send for fiive-and-forty of the best 
that can he procured,” said the Baroness. 
“Why on earth should that annoy you, 
Cyril ? Upon my word, you looked so queer 
that it gave me quite a turn.” 

“ Well, these Persian fellows are a dirty 
lot, you know, as Jack remarks” (Jack was 
Jack Delayne, in the Foreign Office, who 
had sent the telegram), “ and I was think¬ 
ing that they’d spoil your new carpet.” 

“Carpet!” echoed the Baroness, scornful¬ 
ly ; “ what signifies about the carpet ?” 

“I suppose I had better not come home 
to dinner to-day, my dear,” remarked the 
Baron, mildly, as he rose from his chair. 


“ Dinner!” repeated she, with even greater 
scorn. “ The idea of a man thinking of his 
dinner who has got the Shah of Persia com¬ 
ing to sup with him!” 

A few minutes afterward Cyril and his 
beloved object were left alone in the con¬ 
servatory together. 

“ Cyril,” said she, “ you have not deceived 
me; you would never have changed color 
if that telegram had been only about the 
chibouks. What teas it about ?” 

He whispered something in her ear which 
made her turn as pale as the camellias among 
which they stood; she tottered and would 
have fallen; and as there was nowhere for 
her to fall except upon the tessellated pave¬ 
ment, Cyril considerately opened his arms, 
and she fell into them. 

“ Oh, my gracious goodness!” were her 
first words. It would be a breach of confi¬ 
dence to repeat the conversation further, 
which was carried on in tender murmurs. 
Suffice it to record its conclusion. 

‘“You are quite, quite sure, Cyril darling, 
that the man will come ?” 

“I wiU lay my life upon it, sweetest. 
Your dear mother shall not be disappointed 
so far.” 

III.—DELECTATION. 

The day of our Baroness’s delight only 
began to dawn after it had been long over 
for the majority of her fellow - creatures. 
The Shah was not expected at Evelyn Lodge 
tiU eleven o’clock p.m., and his movements 
were so erratic that he might not make his 
appearance till even a yet later hour. Long 
before eleven o’clock, however, and indeed 
immediately after the time named in the 
invitation for the ball, Evelyn Lodge was 
thronged with rank and fashion. The Baron 
and Baroness stood to receive their compa,ny 
on either side of the ball-room door which 
opened upon the great hall j the former be¬ 
haved like a well-constructed automaton; 
his head inclined, his lips parted with a 
smile, he put out his hand and arm like a 
pump-handle, at every arrival. The lady, 
on the other hand, had, it was evident, her 
heart in the matter; she had a gracious look 
and a pleasant word (pretty much the same 
look and the same word, it must be owned, 
i however) for every body; but when any 
body very magnificent was announced—on 
the arrival of the Duchess of Doldrum, for 
■ example — she advanced a step over the 
threshold, beckoning with an imperious 
' gesture her lord and master to do the like, 
j This latter manoeuvre was repeated about 
► twenty times; the ordinary welcome mo- 

- tions about eight hundred. So the papers 
had not been far wrong in predicting that 

- there would be a thousand persons of rank 
and fashion at Evelyn Lodge that night, in- 

3 eluding many of very eminent distinction; 
3 there were even rumors of the presence of 
a royal dulte (the circulation of which, be- 
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tween ourselves, cost the Baroness a pretty 
penny), but that was merely a little garnish 
to the affair. Her Imperial guest, as she de¬ 
lighted to call him, was an attraction that 
could afford to be independent of all others. 

In the mean time Cyril Clarke and some 
of his trusty friends did their very best to 
set things going j the music struck up, and 
a few languid dances were got through; 
but there was a sense of expectation upon 
all the company that dulled it and forbade 
They could dance and eat and 
drink and go to a garden fete any day of 
the week, but they had come to Evelyn 
Lodge to meet the Shah of Persia. At a 
quarter past eleven the last guest of the Pat- 
terinis had arrived, except the one for whom 
all eyes were straining, all ears upon the 
stretch. The Baroness sent for Cyril, and 
suggested that a messenger should be dis¬ 
patched to Buckingham Palace to inquire 
the cause of the delay. 

That would be madness,’’ was his reply; 

to be hurried would be intolerable to his 
Imperial Majesty. He would probably cut 
the messenger’s head off.” 

The Baroness would not have minded 
that if he would only have started for Eve¬ 
lyn Lodge immediately afterward, and it 
was with some difficulty that she refrained 
from saying so. 

However, she had not much longer to 
wait. There was a clatter of hoofs at the 
house door greater than any that had pre¬ 
ceded it, and a wild cheer broke forth from 
the crowd assembled without. 

At last the Shah had come. 

Through the long hall of marble, between 
the banks of flowers and the rows of statues, 
the Baroness could perceive his dusky Maj¬ 
esty coming slowly toward her, followed by 
the officers of his household. On one side 
of him, but a little behind, walked Jack He- 
layne, the supernumerary, or flying” inter¬ 
preter, as he called himself. The presence 
of this gentleman gave the Baroness almost 
as much pleasure as that of her Imperial 
guest himself; for she knew about as much 
French as the Shah did, and could never 
have made herself intelligible to him with¬ 
out assistance. It had cost her days to 
make up her mind what to say to him, for 
dreadful tales had been told her of his 
quickness to take offense; how somebody, 
for example, had observed to him that the 
sun was very bright; to which he had replied 
that that was more his (the Shah’s) look¬ 
out than that of the person making the ob¬ 
servation, inasmuch as the sun was his ob¬ 
ject of worship. She had resolved, after 
much cogitation, to say, Welcome to our 
humble roof, your Imperial Majesty,” and 
then leave him to choose his own topics of 
conversation. 

“ I don’t think much of his suit,” observed 
the Baron, beneath his breath. He meant 


his suite —which was certainly smaller than 
might have been expected—but he pro¬ 
nounced the word like a suit of clothes. 

What ivould you have ?” replied the Bar¬ 
oness, angrily. ^^Look at his fez cap; look 
at his sabre; he is one blaze of diamonds, 
and every diamond worth a million at the 
very least.” 

The Baron shook his head; he very sel¬ 
dom dared to do so at any thing his wife 
observed, but upon a question of money’s 
worth he considered he had some right to 
an opinion. He thought within his breast 
that if his distinguished guest should be 
driven to raise money upon his personal ap¬ 
parel, a million would be a long price for 
the whole of it. 

The general style of progression of the 
Shah of Persia when put in motion was, as 
every body knew by that time, a species of 
imbeCile shamble that at once distinguished 
him from the common herd; but on the 
present occasion it was remarked that he 
moved with a certain dignity—ill-natured 
persons said because he was aware that he 
was performing an act of unusual conde¬ 
scension in coming to Evelyn Lodge at all. 
This dignity, combined with the splendor 
of his garments, which glistened like a suit 
of mail with precious stones, made his prog¬ 
ress up the hall, as the Baroness said, a 
truly Imperial spectacle.” His attendants 
glistened little less than himself, and would 
have cast the flying interpreter, in his ordi¬ 
nary evening clothes, quite into the shade, 
but for the extraordinary brightness and 
intelligence of Jack’s eyes. He was a per¬ 
son not easily depressed by hereditary great¬ 
ness of any kind, and was accustomed to 
describe his peregrinations with the Shah 
in confidence as ^'a joUy lark.” On the 
present occasion, when every body else was 
on the tenter-hooks of ceremony and sublime 
expectation, and the Baroness was, as she 
afterward confessed, ready to drop” with 
an overpowering sense of personal responsi¬ 
bility, Jack was evidently quite at his ease. 
His eyes roved hither and thither, and pres¬ 
ently fixed themselves on Cyril Clarke with 
such an expression of comic enjoyment as 
brought a look of severe reproof into his 
friend’s face. 

Welcome to qur humble roof, your Im¬ 
perial Majesty-,” observed the Baroness, in a 
clear, triumphant voice, at the same time 
advancing three steps to meet her august 
visitor. 

The Shah’s arms fell flat on his sides, and 
he bowed profoundly. 

“ His Imperial Majesty bids me say that 
he is very glad to come,” said Jack, in re¬ 
spectful tones, “and that he congratulates 
you upon the weather.” 

Then the Baron came forward. 

“Proud to see your Majesty, I’m sure. 
Hope it won’t be the last time.” 
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This was the ohservation he was accus¬ 
tomed to make to every guest to whom he 
wished to he civil, and he had not the fac¬ 
ulty enjoyed by the Poet Laureate and oth¬ 
ers of gracefully varying his phrases. 

^Hmpossihle; starts for Teheran to-night,” | 
whispered Jack, hastily. Then aloud, in I 
grave and deferential tone, he added, “ His 
Imperial Majesty reciprocates your good 
wishes, but is not inclined for prolonged 
conversation upon any topic.” 

This was an immense relief to the host¬ 
ess, who, with her rounded arm—on which 
he kept his eyes fixed as though it were 
some species of sausage forbidden to the 
true believer—^linked in that of her distin¬ 
guished guest, began to make a progress 
through the rooms. The Shah looked ex¬ 
quisitely uncomfortable; his face betrayed 
that mixture of fear and fierceness peculiar 
to Eastern despots when in European soci¬ 
ety, and every now and then he addressed 
his interpreter in the Persian language in a 
tone of manifest dissatisfaction. Only when 
Myra came forward to bo introduced to him j 
did he show any symptoms of interest. She 
was generally mistress of herself, and on , 
this occasion manifested a calmness and ^ 
dignity that were beyond all praise. The ' 
Duchess, who was a witness to the intro- 1 
duction, remarked that the Patterini girl i 
rather overdid it, and would have showed ^ 
better taste in manifesting a little more | 
humility. But the Shah himself (and no¬ 
body cared for the Duchess in comparison | 
with him) appeared more than satisfied. | 
After having seen your daughter. Bar - 1 
oness,” said the interpreter, his Imperial ; 
Majesty feels that there can be nothing left 
to see worth speaking about, and he would 
rather go home at once.” 

Go home! What does he want to go 
home about? He’s only just come,” whis¬ 
pered the Baroness, remonstratingly. The 
Shah’s attention was fortunately engaged at 
the moment in looking at himself in a mirror. 

He wants to go home and think about 
her—whether he can afford to buy her,” an¬ 
swered Jack, Imperturbably. Don’t say 
that money won’t do it, because you’ll make 
hiui angry. He is not in a sweet temper. 
That’s why he’s got such a short suit. He 
has just put to death —” 

Supper is served,” said the major-domo, 
approaching his mistress with a respectfiu 
obeisance, and cutting short the sanguinary 
details. 

The supper was an immense success. So 
far from the Shah being particular in his 
food, he ate of every thing. But the sher¬ 
bet which had been provided for h im did 
not seem to his taste. 

WTiat can we do ?” whispered the Baron¬ 
ess, in great distress. 

^‘Hush! put some brandy in it,” said 
Jack. 


“ Brandy ? Why, I thought all si)irituous 
drinks were contrary to his religion.” 

“ Of course they are : that’s why he likes 
them. Put lots of brandy in it.” 

The Shah drank this sherbet like a fish. 
As the temporal head of the Persian Church, 
he abstained, however, from the Champagne, 
which his two attendants partook of from 
large goblets. 

The ball was proceeding by this time with 
great vigor, and every thing going on pro¬ 
pitiously. 

Would his Imperial Majesty like a turn 
in the garden ?” inquired the Baroness, will¬ 
ing that her guest should show himself to 
those who were unable to penetrate the 
crowd in the banqueting hall. Jack re¬ 
peated the invitation, but the Shah shook 
his twinkling fez. 

^^He knows what’s good for him, and I 
don’t think the open air would quite suit 
him. Baroness. He has had too much b. and 
s.—brandy and sherbet. He starts to-night 
for Teheran, and the sooner I can get him 
off, the better.” 

The Baroness looked at her illustrious 
visitor with an admiration even greater 
than before. Her mind reverted to his 
august ancestor in the Arabian Nights, who 
was wont to make his journeys through the 
air upon an enchanted carpet. It did not 
seem to her that he was likely to go to Te¬ 
heran that night by any other means of pro¬ 
gression, and yet the air would be certain to 
disagree with him. 

“ There are some chibouks, Mr. Delayne,” 
she whispered; ^4f you think—” 

^^Not .for worlds,” answered the inter¬ 
preter, hastily. Get a cup of very strong 
coffee; then make the band strike up some¬ 
thing strong—the ^ Rogue’s March,’ or any 
thing—and I’ll get him away.” 

The coffee was brought. The Shah look¬ 
ed at it for a moment with grave displeas¬ 
ure, as though he detected chiccory in it, or 
a drowning fly, and then kicked it out of 
the attendant’s hand. Fortunateily at that 
instant the band struck up a wild and pier¬ 
cing Eastern air, and assisted—indeed, com¬ 
pelled—by the arm of his flying interpreter, 
j his Imperial Majesty rose from his divan 
’ and proceeded diagonally, and now and then 
with an unexpected movement at right an¬ 
gles, like the knight at chess, toward the en¬ 
trance hall. The Baron hastened forward to 
escort him, but his politeness had nearly cost 
him dear, for the Eastern potentate, mistak¬ 
ing the object of his haste, and ever on the 
watch for treachery, half drew his sabre, 
and yelled something in the Persian tongue 
which sounded uncommonly like an execra¬ 
tion. Jack hurried him through the hall, 
closely followed by his two prime ministers, 
or whatever they were, and at the door found 
the royal carriage in waiting, which whirled 
j him off to the palace. 
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Every body said that nothing had been 
more characteristic of the iUnstrious visitor, 
more redolent of Eastern customs, than the 
mode of his departure. His breaking the 
colfee-cnp to symbolize how his heart was 
torn at having to leave his host, his half 
drawing his yataghan, as though his despair 
at parting would have almost led him to cut 
short his own illustrious existence, and his 
manifest reluctance to leave the house, were 
the themes of universal admiration. 

If a king can do no wrong, a shah is in a 
still more unassailable position; and it is 
my belief, if he had cut the Baron’s head off, 
it would have been set down to his Majesty’s 
geniality and condescension. 

Every body who had caught a glimpse of 
the Shah that evening was dazzled and de¬ 
lighted. The Duchess of Doldrum publicly 
acknowledged to her hostess that she had 
spent a delightful evening, and the Baroness 
was overwhelmed with congratulations and 
invitations from the best people” in May- 
fair. 

That very morning, ere the mid-day beams 
began to stream into the deserted ball-room, 
and the mistress of Evelyn Lodge was still 
sunk in dreams of greatness, Cyril Clarke 
was married by special license, in a neigh¬ 
boring church, to Myra Patterini. 

The consent of both her parents, as we 
know, had been obtained, and had set her 
scruples quite at ease, and Cyril, who, un¬ 
like his father-in-law, was averse to spec¬ 
ulation or risks of any kind, had thought it 
better to settle the matter. He had been 
kept hanging on and ojff” so long that he 
dreaded any more delays. 

When the Baron and Baroness came down 
to their dejeuner d la fourchette^ they found it 
was a marriage breakfast, and there was 
nothing for it but to congratulate the bride 
and bridegroom. 

After the magnificent event of yester- 
Cyril, you might have taken my appro¬ 
bation for granted,” was the only reproof 
that fell from his mother-in-law’s lips. 

My dear Baroness, I did take it for grant¬ 
ed,” said Cyril, naively. 

The Baron oven went so far as to compli¬ 
ment him upon his sagacity. ^^You are a 
deuced sight” (he was certainly not a real 
nobleman) “ cleverer fellow than I took you 
to be,” was his very expression; nor did his 
encouragement end in words, for he gave 
him a check for his daughter’s dowry upon 
the spot. He was not pleased with what 
had happened, but he was a man who never 
cried over spiUed milk; when he made a bad 
debt he wiped it off his books, and thought 
no more about it—^nay, he never even spoke 
ill of his debtor. 

There was still another surprise awaiting 
the Baroness that morning when she came 
to look at the newspapers. In most of them 
the fete of the previous night was described 


in the most glowing colors, and the house 
of Patterini complimented in the highest 
terms upon the honor that had been con¬ 
ferred upon it; but one or two had not a 
word about the matter. They described the 
movements of the Shah in other directions, 
and announced his departure for that morn- 
ing, but not a syllable did they print about 
his visit to Evelyn Lodge. Those represent¬ 
atives of the press who had not taken ad¬ 
vantage of the Baroness’s invitations to her 
ball had quietly ignored it altogether. They 
had been asked, of course. The Baroness had 
been careful to ask them all; but some ma¬ 
lign influences had been at work even upon 
an incorruptible press, and her politeness 
had been thrown away. The force of spite 
and envy on the part of certain people— 
people who pronounced their p’s like &’s, 
but who had influence with the babers”— 
could not further go, as the little party all 
agreed. Still, as the judge observed in the- 
famous murder case, the testimony of ten 
witnesses called to prove that they did, not 
see the crime committed was a small thing 
when weighed against the testimony of one 
who did see it. And not only had eight 
hundred persons of fashion seen the Shah 
at Evelyn Lodge, but the representatives of 
a dozen newspapers. 

This latter fact became afterward of great 
importance, for, incredible as it may seem, 
no sooner had his Imperial Majesty left En¬ 
gland—i. e., that very afternoon—and been 
thereby prevented fi’om contradicting the 
ridiculous statement in person, than a ru¬ 
mor got afloat that he had never been at the 
Patterini ball at all! 

The conflict of evidence was very curi¬ 
ous. Eight hundred persons of fashion plus 
twelve newspaper reporters on one side, and 
all the people of fashion who had not been 
able to obtain invitations and all the news¬ 
papers 7mnu8 twelve upon the other. Im¬ 
mense influence—I am sorry to say even 
that of the Lord Chamberlain himself—was 
thrown into the latter scale; but people 
who had met the Shah of Persia at supper 
were not likely to be browbeaten out of 
that fact, and the twelve newspapers, of 
course, stuck to their guns. Nobody ever 
heard of a newspaper acknowledging itself 
in the wrong, except under pressure of an 
action for libel, and the action (and the idea 
of bringing one was at one time seriously 
debated at Evelyn Lodge) would have been 
instituted in this case, if at all, by the other 
side. Cyril persuaded the Baroness, with 
difficulty, to treat the scandal with the 
contempt it deserved, and so the matter 
rested. 

The divan on which the Shah had sat in 
solitary state—the Persian Lone, as Jack 
had called him—and the chibouk which ho 
would have smoked had he not taken so 
much brandy with his sherbet, were pre- 
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served with reverent care, and shown to 
particular friends as a special favor for long 
afterward. 

Only two things, as it seems to me, gave 
any color to the ridiculous and malicious 
rumor to which I have alluded. The one 
was Jack Delayne^s sudden retirement from 
the Foreign Office, in consequence, it was 
stated, of some transgression in connection 
with his Imperial Majesty’s visit, hut which 
might, of course, have been for any other 
reason, for there were plenty. The other 
was even a still slighter ground for the 
scandal: it was only the fact that among 
the numerous members of the household of 
Cyril Clarke, Esq., was to he seen an East¬ 
ern retainer, said to have been the Persian 
crossing-sweeper in Regent Street, who dis¬ 
appeared at the very date of the great event 
I have been describing—the ball at the Pat- 


terini’s. This was in all probability a mere 
coincidence; and what it could possibly 
have to do with the Shah of Persia’s visit 
to Evelyn Lodge I leave every reader to 
judge. Cyril proved an excellent son-in- 
law ; and again and again I have heard the 
Baron Patterini remark that he was ‘^a 
deuced sight,” etc., etc.; in fact, he had the 
very highest opinion of his sagacity. He 
used to have rows with his mother-in-law— 
who has not ? But with regard to the Shah 
of Persia, not a word ever passed between 
them. As to Myra, if any thing tvae wrong 
about that Imperial visit (and far be it from 
mo to hint there was), it is certain that she 
knew all about it from the moment that 
telegram came for Cyril, when he assured 
her that the man” would come, and offered 
to lay his life that her dear mother should 
not be disappointed.” 


''BARRY CORNWALL’'AND SOME OF HIS FRIENDS.— 


By JAMES 

P ROCTER was a delightful prose writer, 
as well as a charming poet. Having 
met in old magazines and annuals several of 
his essays and stories, and admiring their 
style and spirit, I induced him, after much 
persuasion, to collect and publish in Ameri¬ 
ca his prose works. The result was a couple 
of volumes, which were brought out in Bos¬ 
ton in 1853. In them there are perhaps no 
"thoughts that wander through eternity,” 
but they abound in fancies which the read¬ 
er will recognize as agile 

“Daughters of the earth and sun.” 

In them there is nothing loud or painful, and 
whoever really loves "a good book,” and 
knows it to be such on trial, will find Barry 
Cornwall’s Essays and Tales in Prose most de¬ 
lectable reading. " Imparadised,” as Milton 
hath the word, on a summer hill-side, or 
tented by the cool salt wave, no better after¬ 
noon literature can be selected. One will 
never meet with distorted metaphor or taw¬ 
dry rhetoric in Barry’s thoughtful pages, 
but will find a calm philosophy and a beau¬ 
tiful faith, very precious and profitable in 
these days of doubt and insecurity of intel¬ 
lect. There is respite and sympathy in this 
fine spirit, and so I commend him heartily 
in times so full of turmoil and suspicion as 
these. One of the stories in the first vol¬ 
ume of these prose writings, called "The 
Man-Hunter,” is quite equal in power to any 
of the graphic pieces of a similar character 
ever written by De Quincey or Dickens, but. 
the tone in these books is commonly more 
tender and inclining to melancholy. What, 
for instance, could be more heart-moving 
than those passages of his on the death of 
little children ? 

" I scarcely know how it is, but the deaths 
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of children seem to me always less prema¬ 
ture than those of elder persons. Not that 
they are in fact so; but it is because they 
themselves have little or no relation to time 
or maturity. Life seems a race which they 
have yet to run entirely. They have made 
no progress toward the goal. They are born 
—^nothing further. But it seems hard, when 
a man has toiled high up the steep hill of 
knowledge, that he should be cast, like Sisy¬ 
phus, downward in a moment; that he who 
has worn the day and wasted the night in 
gathering the gold of science should be, 
with all his wealth of learning, all his accu¬ 
mulations, made bankrupt at ouce. Wliat 
becomes of all the riches of the soul, the 
piles and pyramids of precious thoughts 
which men heap together? Where are 
Shakspeare’s imagination. Bacon’s learning, 
Galileo’s dream ? Where is the sweet fancy 
of Sidney, the airy spirit of Fletcher, and 
Milton’s thought severe? MeHiinks such 
things should not die and dissipate, when a 
hah can live for centuries, and a brick of 
Egypt will last three thousand years! I 
am content to believe that the mind of man 
survives (somewhere or other) his clay. 

" I was once present at the death of a lit¬ 
tle child. I will not pain the reader by por¬ 
traying its agonies; . but when its breath 
was gone, its life (nothing more than a cloud 
of smoke!), and it lay like a waxlen image 
before me, I turned my eyes to its moan¬ 
ing mother, and sighed out my few words 
of comfort. But I am a beggar in grief. I 
can feel and sigh and look kindly, I think; 
but I have nothing to give. My tongue de¬ 
serts me. I know the inutility of too soon 
comforting. I know that I should weep 
were I the loser, and I let the tears have 
their way. Sometimes a word or two I can 
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muster; a ^ Sigh no more and ^ Dear lady, 
do not grieve but further I am mute and 
useless.” 

I have many letters and kind little notes 
which Procter used to write me during the 
years I knew him best. His tricksy fancies 
peeped out in his correspondence, and sev¬ 
eral of his old friends in England thought 
no literary man of his time had a better 
epistolary style. His neat and elegant 
chirography on the hack of a letter was al¬ 
ways a delightful foretaste of something 
good inside, and I never received one of his 
welcome missives that did not contain, no 
matter how brief it happened to he, welcome 
passages of wit or affectionate interest. 

In one of his early letters to me he says: 

There is no one rising hereabouts in lit¬ 
erature. I suppose our national genius is 
taking a mechanical turn. And, in truth, 
it is much better to make a good steam- 
engine than to manufacture a bad poem. 
^ Building the lofty rhyme^ is a good thing, 
but our present buildings are of a low or¬ 
der, and seldom reach the Attic. This 
piece of wit will scarcely throw you into a 
fit, I imagine, your risible muscles being 
doubtless kept in good order.” 

In another missive he writes: I see you 
have some capital names in the Atlantic 
Monthly. If they will only put forth their 
strength, there is no doubt as to the result, 
but the misfortune is that persons who 
write anonymously don^i put forth their 
strength, in general. I was a magazine 
writer for no less than a dozen years, and I 
felt that no personal credit or responsibil¬ 
ity attached to my literary trifling, and al¬ 
though I sometimes did pretty weU (for 
me), yet I never did my best.” 

As I read over again the portfolio of his 
letters to me, bearing date from 1848 to 
1866, I find many passages of interest, but 
most of them are too personal for type. 
A few extracts,'however, I can not resist 
eopying. Some of his epistles are enriched 
with a song or a sonnet, then just written, 
and there are also frequent references in 
them to American editions of his poetical 
and prose works, which he collected at the 
request of his Boston publishers. 

In June, 1851, he writes : 

I have encountered a good many of your 
eountrymen here lately, but have been in¬ 
troduced only to a few. I found Mr. Norton, 
who has returned to you, and Mr. Dwight, 
who is still here, I believe, very intelligent 
and agreeable. 

“If aU Americans were like them and 
yourself, and if all Englishmen were like 
Kenyon and (so far as regards a desire to 
judge fairly) myself, I think there would 
be little or no quarreling between our small 
island and your great continent. 

“Our glass palace is a perpetual theme 
for small-talk. It usurps the place of the 


weather, which is turned adrift, or laid up 
in ordinary for future use. Nevertheless, it 
(I mean the palace) is a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment, after all; and I speak sincerely when 
I say, ^ All honor and glory to Paxton If 
the strings of my poor little lyre were not 
rusty and overworn, I think I should try to 
sing some of my nonsense verses before his 
nnage, and add to the idolatry already ex¬ 
isting. 

“If you have hotter weather in America 
than that which is at present burning and 
blistering us here, you are entitled to pity. 
K it continue much longer, I shall be held 
in solution for the remainder of my days, 
and shall be remarkable as ^Oxygen, the 
poet’ (reduced to his natural weakness and 
simplicity by the hot summer of 1851), in¬ 
stead of 

“ Your very sincere and obliged 

“ B. W. Pkocter.” 

Here is a brief reference to Judd’s re¬ 
markable novel, forming part of a note 
written to me in 1852: 

“Thanks for Margaret (the book, not the 
woman) that you have sent me. When 
will you want it back ? and who is the au¬ 
thor ? There is a great deal of clever writ¬ 
ing in it—great observation of nature, and 
also of character among a certain class of 
persons. But it is almost too minute, and 
for me decidedly too theological. You see 
what irreligious people we are here. I 
shall come over to one of your camp-meet¬ 
ings and try to be converted. What will 
they administer in such a case ? brimstone 
or brandy ? I shall try the latter first.” 

Here is a letter bearing date Thursday 
night, November 25, 1852,” in which he re¬ 
fers to his own writings, and copies a charm¬ 
ing song: 

“Your letter, announcing the arrival of 
the little preface, reached me last night. I 
shall look out for the books in about three 
weeks hence, as you tell me that they are 
all printed. You Americans are a rapid 
race. When I thought you were in Scot¬ 
land, lo, you had touched the soil of Boston: 
and when I thought you were unpacking 
my poor MS., tumbling it out of your great 
trunk, behold! it is arranged—it is in the 
printer’s hands—it isprin^ed-published—it 
is—ah! would I could add, SOLD! That, 
after aU, is the grand triumph in Boston as 
well as London. 

“Well, since it is not sold yet, let us be 
generous and give a few copies away. In¬ 
deed, such is my weakness, that I would 
sometimes rather give than seU. In the 
present instance you will do me the kind¬ 
ness to send a copy each to Mr. Charles 
Sumner, Mr. Hillard, Mr. Norton: but no— 
my wife requests to be the donor to Mr. 
Norton, so you must, if you please, write 
his name in the first leaf and state that it 
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comes ‘ from Mrs. Procter.’ I liked liim 
very mncli when I met Mm in London, and 
I should wish him to he reminded of his 
English acquaintance. 

“ I am writing to you at eleven o’clock at 
night, after a long and busy day, and I write 
now rather than wait for a little inspiration, 
because the mail, I believe, starts to-mor¬ 
row. The unwilling Minerva is at my el¬ 
bow, and I feel that every sentence I write, 
were it pounded ten times in a mortar, would 
come out again unleavened and heavy. 
Braying some people in a mortar, you know, 
is hut a weary and unprofitable process. 

^^You speak of London as a delightful 
place. I don’t know how it may he in the 
white-bait season, hut at present it is foggy, 
rainy, cold, dull. Half of us are unwell and 
the other half dissatisfied. Some are appre¬ 
hensive of an invasion—^not an impossible 
event; some writing odes to the Duke of 
Wellington; and I am putting my good 
friend to sleep with the flattest prose that 
ever dropped from an English pen. I wish 
that it were better; I wish that it were even 
worse; hut it is the most undeniable twad¬ 
dle. I must go to bed, and invoke the Muses 
in the morning. At present, I can not touch 
one of their petticoats. 

“A SLEEPY SONG. 

“ Sing! sing me to sleep! 

With gentle words, in some sweet slumberous 
measure, 

Such as lone poet on some shady steep 
Sings to the silence in his noonday leisure. 

“ Sing! as the river sings. 

When gently it flows between soft banks of flowers. 

And the bee murmurs, and the cuckoo brings 
His faint May music, ’tween the golden showers. 

“ Sing! O divinest tone! 

I sink beneath some wizard’s charming wand; 

I yield, I move, by soothing breezes blown. 

O’er twilight shores, into the Dreaming Land I 

I read the above to you when you were 
in Loudon. It will appear in an Annual 
edited by Miss Power (Lady Blessington’s 
niece). 

“ Feiday Moening. 

The wind blowing down the chimney; 
the rain sprinkling my windows. The En¬ 
glish Apollo hides his head—^you can scarce¬ 
ly see him on the ^ misty mountain - tops’ 
(those brick ones which you remember in 
Portland Place). 

“ My friend Thackeray is gone to America, 
and I hope is, by this time, in the United 
States. He goes to New York, and after¬ 
ward I suppose (but I don’t know) to Boston 
and Philadelphia. Have you seen Esmond ? 
There are parts of it charmingly written. 
His pathos is to me very touching. I be- 
heve that the best mode of making one’s 
way to a person’s head is—^through his 
heart. 

I hope that your literary men wiU like 
some of my little prose matters. I know 
that they will try to like them; but the 


papers have been written so long, and all, or 
almost all, written so hastily, that I have 
my misgivings. However, they must take 
their chance. 

“Had I leisure to complete something 
that I began two or three years ago, and in 
which I have written a chapter or two, I 
should reckon more surely on success; but 
I shall probably never finish the thing, al¬ 
though I contemplated only one volume. 

“ (If you can not read this letter, apply 
to the printer’s devil.—Hibernicus.) 

“ Farewell. All good be with you. My 
wife desires to be kindly remembered by 
you. Always yours, very sincerely, 

“ B. W. Procter. 

a p.S. —Can you contrive to send Mr. Wil¬ 
lis a copy of the prose book ? If so, pray do.” 

In February, 1853, he writes: 

“Those famous volumes, the advent of 
which was some time since announced by 
the great transatlantic trumpet, have duly 
arrived. My wife is properly grateful for 
her copy, wMch, indeed, impresses both of 
us with respect for the American skill in 
binding. Neither too gay to be gaudy, nor 
too grave, so as to affect the theological, it 
hits that happy medium which agrees with 
the tastes of most people and disgusts none. 
We should flatter ourselves that it is in¬ 
tended to represent the matter within, but 
that we are afraid of incurring the sin of 
vanity, and the indiscretion of taking ap¬ 
pearances too much upon trust. We sus¬ 
pend our conjectures on this very interest¬ 
ing subject. The whole getting up of the 
book is excellent. 

“For the little scraps of (critical) sugar 
inclosed in your letter, due thanks. These 
will sweeten our imagination for some time 
to come. 

“ I have been obliged to give all the cop¬ 
ies you sent me away. I dare say that you 
will not grudge me four or five copies more, 
to be sent at your convenience, of course. 
Let me hear from you at the same time. 
You can give me one of those frequent quar¬ 
ters of an hour which I know you now de¬ 
vote to a meditation on ^ things in general.’ 

“ I am glad that you like Thackeray. He 
is well worth your liking. I trust to his 
making both friends and money in America, 
and to his keeping both. I am not so sure 
of the money, however, for he has a liberal 
hand. I should have liked to have been at 
one of the dinners you speak of. (When 
shall you begin that bridge ? You seem to 
be a long time about it. It will, I dare say, 
be a bridge of boats, after all.). 

“I was reading (rather re-reading) the 
other evening the introductory chapter to 
the Scarlet Letter. It is admirably written. 
Not having any great sympathy with a cus¬ 
tom-house—^nor, indeed, with Salem, except 
! that it seems to be Hawthorne’s birth-place 
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—all my attention was concentrated on the 
Htyle, which seems to me excellent. 

The most striking hook which has been 
recently published here is Villette^ by the au¬ 
thoress of Jane Eyre^ who, as you know, is a 
Miss Bronte. The book does not give one 
the most pleasing notion of the authoress, 
perhaps, but it is very clever, graphic, vig¬ 
orous. It is ^ man’s meat,’ and not the 
whipped syUabub, which is dll froth, with¬ 
out any jam at the bottom. The scene of 
the drama is Brussels. 

I was sorry to hear of poor WiUis. Our 
critics here were too severe upon him . 

^‘The Frost King (vulg. Jack Frost) has 
come down upon us with all his might. 
Banished from the pleasant shores of Bos¬ 
ton, he has come with his cold scythe and 
ice pincers to our undefended little island, 
and is tyrannizing in every comer and over 
every part of every person. Nothing is too 
great for him, nothing too mean. He con¬ 
descends even to lay hold of the nose (an 
offense for which any one below the digni¬ 
ty ot a Bing—or a President—^would be 
kicked). As for me, I have taken refuge in 

“A SONG, WITH A MORAL. 

“ When the winter bloweth loud, 

And the earth is in a shroud. 

Frozen rain or sleety snow 
Dimming every dream below— 

There is e’er a spot of green 
Whence the heavens may be seen. 

When our purse is shrinking fast. 

And our friend is lost (the last!). 

And the world doth pour its pain. 

Sharper than the frozen rain— 

There is still a spot of green 
Whence the heavens may be seen. 

“ Let us never meet despair 
While the little spot is there; 

Winter brighteneth into May, 

And sullen night to sunny day— 

Seek we then the spot of green 
Whence the heavens may be seen. 

“ I have left myself little space for more 
small-talk. I must, therefore, conclude with 
wishing that your English dreams may con¬ 
tinue bright, and that when they begin to 
fade you will come and relume at one of the 
white-bait dinners of which you used to 
talk in such terms of rapture. 

^^Have I space to say that I am very 
truly yours ? B. W. Procter.” 

A few months later, in the same year 
(1853), he sits by his open window in Lon¬ 
don on a morning of spring, and sends off 
the following pleasant words : 

You also must now be in the first burst 
and sunshine of spring. Your spear-grass 
is showing its points, your succulent grass 
its richness, even your little plant [?] (so 
useful for certain invalids) is seen here and 
there; primroses are peeping out in your 
neighborhood, and you are looking for cow¬ 
slips to come. I say nothing of your haw¬ 
thorns (from the common May to the clas¬ 


sic Nathaniel), except that I trust they are 
thriving, and like to put forth a world of 
blossoms soon. 

‘ With all this wealth, present and future. 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose,’ 

you will doubtless feel disposed to scatter 
your small coins abroad on the poor, and, 
among other things, to forward to your 

humble correspondent those co^Dies of B- 

C-’s prose works which you promised I 

know not how long ago. ^He who gives 
speedily they say, ^ gives twice.’ I quote, as 
you see, from the Latins. 

I have just got the two additional vol¬ 
umes of De Quincey, for which — thanks I 
I have not seen Mr. Parker, who brought 
them, and who left his card here yester¬ 
day, but I have asked if he will come and 
breakfast with me on Sunday—my only cer¬ 
tain leisure day. Your De Quincey is a man 
of a good deal of reading, and has thought 
on divers and sundry matters; but he is evi¬ 
dently so thoroughly well pleased with the 
Sieur ‘ Thomas De Quincey’ that his self-suf¬ 
ficiency spoils even his best works. Then 
some of his facts are, I hear, qiiasi facts only, 
not unfrequently. He has his moments, 
when he sleeps, and becomes oblivious of 
all but the aforesaid ^Thomas,’ who per¬ 
vades both his sleeping and waking visions. 
I, like all authors, am glad to have a little 
praise now and then (it is my hydromel), but 
it must be dispensed by others. I do not 
think it decent to manufacture the sweet 
liquor myself, and I hate a coxcomb, wheth¬ 
er in dress or print. 

We have little or no literary news here. 
Our poets are all going to the poor-house 
(excei)t Tennyson), and our prose writers are 
piling up their works for the next 5th of No¬ 
vember, when there will be a great bonfire. 
It is deuced lucky that my immortal (ah ! I 
am De Quinceying)—I mean my humble— 
performances were printed in America, so 
that they will escape. By-the-bye, are they 
on foolscap ? for I forgot to caution you on 
that head. 

I have been spending a week at Liver¬ 
pool, where I rejoiced to hear that Haw¬ 
thorne’s appointment was settled, and that 
it was a valuable post; but I hear that it 
lasts for three years only. This is melan¬ 
choly. I hope, however, that he will ^ real¬ 
ize’ (as you transatlantics say) as much as. 
he can during his consulate, and that your 
next President will have the good taste and 
the good sense to renew his lease for three 
years more. 

I have not seen Mrs. Stowe. I shall 
probably meet her somewhere or other when 
she comes to London. 

I dare not ask after Mr. Longfellow. He 
was kind enough to write me a very agree¬ 
able letter some time ago, which I ought to- 
have answered. I dare say that he has for- 
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gotten it, but my conscience is a serpent 
that gives me a bite or a sting every no-w¬ 
and then when I think of him. The first 
time I am in fit condition (I mean in point 
of brightness) to reply to so famous a cor¬ 
respondent, I shall try -what an English pen 
and ink will enable me to say. In the mean 
time, God be thanked for all things! 

My wife heard from Thackeray about 
ten days ago. He speaks gratefully of the 
kindness that he has met with in America. 
Among other things, it appears that he has 
seen something of your slaves, whom he 
represents as leading a very easy life, and 
as being fat, cheerful, and happy. Never¬ 
theless, I (for one) would rather be a free 
man—such is the singularity of my opinions. 
If my prosings should ever in the course of 
the next twenty years require to be reprint¬ 
ed, pray take note of the above opinion. 

And now I have no more paper; I have 
scarcely room left to say that I hope you 
are well, and to remind you that for your 
ten lines of writing I have sent you back a 
hundred. Give my best compliments to 
all whom I know, personally or otherwise. 
God be with you! 

Yours, very sincerely, 

B. W. Procter.” 

Procter always seemed to be astounded 
at the traveling spirit of Americans, and in 
his letters he makes frequent reference to 
our ^‘national inopensity,” as he calls it. 
Half an hour ago,” he writes in July, 1853, 
we had three of your countrymen here to 
lunch—countrymen, I mean, Hibernically, 
for two of them wore petticoats. They 
are all going to Switzerland, France, Italy, 
Egypt, and Syria. What an adventurous 
race you are, you Americans! Here the 
women go merely ^ from the blue bed to the 
brown,’ and think that they have traveled 
and seen the world. I myself should not 
care much to be confined to a circle reach¬ 
ing six or seven miles round London. There 
are the fresh winds and wild thyme on 
Hampstead Heath, and from Richmond you 
may survey the Naiades. Highgate, where 
Coleridge lived, Enfield, where Charles Lamb 
dwelt, are not far off. Turning eastward, 
there is the river Lea, in which Izaak Wal¬ 
ton fished; and farther on—^ha! what do I 
see ? What are those little fish frisking in 
the batter (the great Naval Hospital close 
by), which fixed the affections of the enam¬ 
ored American while he resided in London, 
and have been floating in his dreams ever 
vsince ? They are said by the naturalists to 
i)e of the species Blandamentum album, and 
are by vulgar aldermen spoken carelessly 
of as white-bait. 

London is full of carriages, full of stran¬ 
gers, full of x^arties feasting on strawberries 
and ices and other things intended to allay 
the heat of summer; but the Summer her¬ 


self (fickle virgin) keeps back, or has been 
stopped somewhere or other—perhaps at 
the Liveri)Ool Custom-house, where the very 
brains of men (their books) are held in du¬ 
rance, as I know to my cost. 

“Thackeray is about to publish a new 
work in numbers—a serial, as the newspa¬ 
pers call it. Thomas Carlyle is publishing 
(a sixjDenny matter) in favor of the slave- 
trade. Novelists of all shades are plying 
their trades. Husbands are killing their 
wives in every day’s newspaper. Burglars 
are peaching against each other: there is 
no longer honor among thieves. I am start¬ 
ing for Leicester on a week’s exj^edition 
amidst the mad people; and the Emperor 
of Russia has crossed the Pruth, and in¬ 
tends to make a tour of Turkey. 

“All this appears to me little better than 
idle, restless vanity. O my friend, what 
a fuss and a pother we are all making, we 
little flies who are going round on the great 
wheel of time! To-day we are flickering 
and buzzing about, our little bits of wings 
glittering in the sunshine, and to-morrow 
we are safe enough in the little crevice at 
the back of the fire-place, or hid in the folds 
of the old curtain, shut up, stiff and torpid, 
for the long winter. WTiat do you say to 
that x>rofound reflection ? 

“I struggle against the lassitude which 
besets me, and strive in vain to be either 
sensible or jocose. I had better say fare¬ 
well.” 

On Christmas-day, 1854, he writes in rath¬ 
er flagging spirits, induced by ill health: 

“ I have owed you a letter for these many 
months, my good friend. I am afraid to 
think how long, lest the interest on the debt 
should have exceeded the capital, and be 
beyond my ]50wer to pay. 

“ You must be good-natured and excuse 
me, for I have been ill—very frequently— 
and dispirited. A bodily complaint torments 
me, that has tormented me for the last two 
years. I no longer look at the world through 
a rose-colored glass. The prospect, I am 
sorry to say, is gray, grim, dull, barren, full 
of withered leaves, without flowers, or if 
there be any, all of them trampled down, 
soiled, discolored, and without fragrance. 
You see what a bit of half-smoked glass I 
am looking through. At all events, you 
must see how entirely I am disabled from 
returning, except in sober sentences, the 
lively and good-natured letters and other 
things which you have sent me from Amer¬ 
ica. They were welcome, and I thank you 
for them now, in a few words, as you ob¬ 
serve, but sincerely. I am somewhat brief 
even in my gratitude. Had I been in brav¬ 
er spirits, I might have spurred my poor Peg¬ 
asus, and sent you some lines on the Alma, or 
the Inkerman—bloody battles, but exhibit¬ 
ing marks not to be mistaken of the old En¬ 
glish heroism, which, after all is said about 
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the enervating effects of luxury, is as grand 
and manifest as in the ancient fights which 
English history talks of so much. Even 
you, sternest of republicans, will, I think, 
be proud of the indomitable courage of En¬ 
glishmen, and gladly refer to your old pa¬ 
ternity. I, at least, should be proud of 
Americans fighting after the same fashion 
(and without doubt they would fight thus), 
just as old people exult in the brave con¬ 
duct of their runaway sons. I can not read 
of these later battles without the tears com¬ 
ing into my eyes. It is said by ^ our corre¬ 
spondent’ at N&io YorTc that the folks there 
rejoice in the losses and disasters of the al¬ 
lies. This can never be the case, surely? 
No one whose opinion is worth a rap can 
rejoice at any success of the Czar, whose 
double-dealing and unscrupulous greediness 
must have rendered him an object of loath¬ 
ing to every well-thinking man. But what 
have I to do with politics, or you? Our 
^pleasant object and sereue employ’ are 
books, books. Let us return to pacific 
thoughts. 

What a number of things have happened 
since I saw you! I looked for you in the 
last spring, little dreaming that so fat and 
flourishing a ^Statesman’ could be over¬ 
thrown by a little fever. I had even begun 
some doggerel, announcing to you the ad¬ 
vent of the white-bait, which I imagined 
were likely to be all eaten up in your ab¬ 
sence. My memory is so bad that I can not 
recollect half a dozen lines, probably not 
one, as it originally stood. 

I was at Liverpool last June. After two 
or three attempts I contrived to seize on 
the famous Nathaniel Hawthorne. Need I 
say that I like him very much ? He is very 
sensible, very genial—a little shy, I think 
(for an American!) — and altogether ex¬ 
tremely agreeable. I wish that I could see 
more of him, but our orbits are wide apart. 
Now and then—once in two years—I di¬ 
verge into and cross his circle, but at other 
times we are separated by a space amount¬ 
ing to 210 miles. He has three children, 
and a nice little wife, who has good humor 
engraved on her countenance. 

As to verse—yes, I have begun a dozen 
trifling things, which are in my drawer un¬ 
finished; poor rags with ink upon them, 
none of them, I am afraid, properly labeled 
for posterity. I was for six weeks at Ryde, 
in the Isle of Wight, this year, but so un¬ 
well that I could not write a line, scarce¬ 
ly read one; sitting out in the sun, eating, 
diinking, sleeping, and sometimes (poor 
soul!) imagining I was thinking. One Sun¬ 
day I saw a magnificent steamer go by, and 
on placing my eye to the telescope I saw 
some Stars and Stripes (streaming from the 
mast-head) that carried me away to Boston. 
By-the-way, when will you finish the bridge ? 

I hear strange hints of you all cxuarrel- 


ing about the slave question. Is it so ? 
You are so happy and prosperous in Amer¬ 
ica that you must be on the look-out for 
clouds, surely! When you see Emerson, 
Longfellow, Sumner, any one I know, pray 
bespeak for me a kind thought or word from 
them.” 

Procter was always on the look-out for 
Hawthorne, whom he greatly admired. In 
November, 1855, he says, in a brief letter: 

I have not seen Hawthorne since I wrote 
to you. He came to London this summer, 
but, I am sorry to say, did not inquire for 
me. As it turned out, I was absent from 
town, but sent him (by Mrs. Russell Sturgis) 
a letter of introduction to Leigh Hunt, who 
was very much pleased with him. Poor 
Hunt! he is the most genial of men; and 
now that his wife (who has been his evil 
angel all his life) is confined to her bed by 
rheumatism, is recovering himself, and, I 
hope, doing well. He asked to come and 
see me the other day. I willingly assented, 
and when I saw him—grown old and sad 
and broken down in health—all my ancient 
liking for him revived. 

You ask mo to send you some verse. I 
accordingly send you a scrap of recent man¬ 
ufacture, and you will observe that instead 
of forwarding my epic on Sevastopol, I select 
something that is fitter for these present 
vernal love days than the bluster of heroic 
verse: 

“SONG. 

“Within the chambers of her breast 
Love lives and makes his spicy nest, 

’Midst downy blooms and fragrant flowers, 

And there he dreams away the hours— 

There let him rest! 

Some time hence, when the cuckoo sings. 

I’ll come by night and bind his wings— 

Bind him that he shall not roam 
From his warm white virgin home. 

“Maiden of the summer season, 

Angel of the rosy time. 

Come, unless some graver reason 
Bid thee scorn my rhyme; 

Come from thy serener height, 

On a golden cloud descending. 

Come ere Love hath taken flight. 

And let thy stay be like the light. 

When its glory hath no ending 
In the Northern night!” 

Now aud tken we get a glimpse of Thack¬ 
eray in his letters. In one of them he says: 

“ Thackeray came a few days ago and read 
one of his lectures at our house (that on 
George the Third), and we asked about a 
dozen persons to come and hear it, among 
the rest, your handsome country-woman, 

Mrs. R- S-. It was very pleasant, 

with that agreeable intermixture of tragedy 
and comedy that tells so well when judi¬ 
ciously managed. He will not print them 
for some time to come, intending to read 
them at some of the principal places in En¬ 
gland, and perhaps Scotland. 

What are you doing in America ? You 
are too happy and independent! ^0 for- 
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tuiiatos Agricolas, sua si bona norint I am 
not quite sure of my Latin (wMch is rusty 
from old age), but I am sure of the senti¬ 
ment, which is that when people are too 
happy, they don^t know it, and so take to 
quarreling to relieve the monotony of their 
blue sky. Some of these days you will split 
your great kingdom in two, I suppose, and 
then— 

“ My wife^s mother, Mrs. Basil Montagu, is 
very ill, and we are apprehensive of a fatal 
result, which, in truth, the mere fact of her 
age (eighty-two or eighty-three) is enough 
to warrant. Ah, this terrible age! The 
young people, I dare say, think that we live 
too long. Yet how short it is to look back 
on life! Why, I saw the house, the other 
day, where I used to j)lay with a wooden 
sword when I was five years old! It can 
not surely be eighty years ago 1 What has 
occurred since ? Why, nothing that is worth 
putting down on paper. A few nonsense 
verses, a flogging or two (richly deserved), 
and a few white-bait dinners, and the whole 
is reckoned up. Let us begin again.” [Here 
he makes some big letters in a school-boy 
hand, which have a very pathetic look on 
the page.] 

In a letter written in 1856 he gives me a 
graphic picture of sad times in India: 

^^All our anxiety here at present is the 
Indian mutiny. We ourselves have great 
cause for trouble. Our son (the only son I 
have, indeed) escaped from Delhi lately. He 
is now at Meerut. He and four or five oth¬ 
er officers, four women, and a cliild escaped. 
The men were obliged to drop the women a 
fearful height from the walls of the fort, 
amidst showers of bullets. A round shot 
passed within a yard of my son, and one of 
the ladies had a bullet through her shoul¬ 
der. They were seven days and seven nights 
in the jungle, without money or meat, scarce¬ 
ly any clothes, no shoes. They forded rivers, 
lay on the wet ground at night, lapped water 
from the puddles, and finally reached Meerut. 
The lady (the mother of the three other la¬ 
dies) had not her wound dressed, or seen, in¬ 
deed, for upward of a week. Their feet were 
full of thorns. My son had nothing but a 
shirt, a pair of trowsers, and a flannel waist¬ 
coat. How they contrived to live I don’t 
know; I suppose from small gifts of rice, 
etc., from the natives. 

‘^When I find any little thing now that 
disturbs my serenity, and which I might in 
former times have magnified into an evil, I 
think of what Europeans suffer from the 
vengeance of the Indians, and pass it by in 
quiet. 

I received Mr. Hillard’s epitaph on my 
dear kind friend Kenyon. Thank him in 
my name for it. There are some copies to 
be reserved of a lithograph now in progress 
(a portrait of Kenyon) for his American 
friends. Should it be completed in time, 


Mr. Sumner will be asked to take them 
over. I have put down your name for one 
of those who would wish to have this little 
memento of a good kind man. 

I shall never visit America, be assured, 
or the continent of Europe, or any distant 
region. I have reached nearly to the length 
of my tether. I have grown old and apa¬ 
thetic and stupid. All I care for, in the 
way of personal enjoyment, is quiet, ease— 
to have nothing to do, nothing to think of. 
My only glance is backward. There is so 
little before me that I would rather not 
look that way.” 

In a later letter he again speaks of his 
son and the war in India: 

^^My son is not in the list of killed and 
wounded, thank God! He was before Delhi, 
having volunteered thither after his escape. 
We trust that he is at present safe, but ev¬ 
ery mail is pregnant with bloody tidings, 
and we do not find ourselves yet in a posi¬ 
tion to rejoice securely. What a terrible 
war this Indian war is! Are all people of 
black blood cruel, cowardly, and treacher¬ 
ous ? If it were a case of great o]3pression 
on our part, I could understand and (al¬ 
most) excuse it; but it is from the spoiled 
portion of the Hindostanees that the re¬ 
vengeful mutiny has arisen. One thing is 
quite clear, that whatever luxury and refine¬ 
ment have done for our race (for I include 
Americans with English), they have not 
diminished the courage and endurance and 
heroism for which I think we have formerly 
been famous. We are the same Saxons still. 
There has never been fiercer fighting than 
in some of the battles that have lately taken 
place in India. When I look back on the 
old history books, and see that all history 
consists of little else than the bloody feuds 
of nation with nation, I almost wonder that 
God has not extinguished the cruel, selfish 
animals that we dignify with the name of 
men. No—I cry forgiveness: let the women 
live, if they can, without the men. I used 
the word ^ men’ only.” 

Here is a pleasant paragraph about Ati- 
roi'a Leigh : 

The most successful book of the season 
has been Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh. I 
could wish some things altered, I confess; 
but as it is, it is by far (a hundred times 
over) the finest poem ever written by a 
woman. We know little or nothing of 
Sappho—nothing to induce comparison— 
and all other wearers of petticoats must 
courtesy to the ground.” 

In several of his last letters to me there 
are frequent allusions to our civil war. Here 
is an extract from an epistle written in 1861: 

‘‘We read with painful attention the ac¬ 
counts of your great quarrel in America. 
We know nothing beyond what we are told 
by the New York papers, and these are the 
stories of one of the combatants. I am afraid 
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that, however you may mend the schism, you 
will never he so strong again. I hope, how¬ 
ever, that something may arise to terminate 
the bloodshed j for, after all, fighting is an 
unsatisfactory way of coming at the truth. 
If you were to stand up at once (and finally) 
against the slave-trade, your band of soldiers 
would have a more decided pinnci^ple to fight 
for. But— 

—But I really know little or nothing. I 
hope that at Boston you are comparatively 
peaceful, and I know that you are more ab¬ 
olitionist than in the more southern coun¬ 
tries. 

There is nothing new doing here in the 
way of books. The last book I have seen is 
called Tannliduser, published by Chapman 
and Hall—a poem under feigned names, but 
really written by Robert Lytton and Julian 
Fane. It is not good enough for the first, 
but (as I conjecture) too good for the last. 
The songs which decide the contest of the 
bards are the worst portions of the book. 

I read some time ago a novel which has 
not made much noise, but which is prodig¬ 
iously clever —City and Suhurh. The story 
hangs in parts, but it is full of weighty sen¬ 
tences. We have no poet since Tennyson 
except Robert Lytton, who, you know, calls 
himself Owen Meredith. Poetry in England 
is assuming a new character, and not a better 
character. It has a sort of pre-Raphaelite 
tendency which does not suit my aged feel¬ 
ings. I am for Love, or the World well lost. 
But I forget that, if I live beyond the 21st 
of next November, I shall be seventy-four 
years of age. I have been obliged to resign 
my Conunissionership of Lunacy, not being 
able to bear the pain of traveling. By this 
I lose about £900 a year. I am, therefore, 
sufficiently poor even for a poet. Browning, 
as you know, has lost his wife. He is com¬ 
ing with his little boy to live in England. I 
rejoice at this, for I think that the English 
should live in England, especially in their 
youth, when people learn things that they 
never forget afterward.” 

Near the close of 1864 he writes: 

Since I last heard from you, nothing ex¬ 
cept what is melancholy seems to have tak¬ 
en place. You seem all busy killing each 
other in America. Some friends of yours 
and several friends of mine have died. 
Among the last I can not help placing Na¬ 
thaniel Hawthorne, for whom I had a sin¬ 
cere regard.He was about your best prose 

writer, I think, and intermingled with his 
humor was a great deal of tenderness. To 
die so soon! 

You are so easily afifonted in America, 
if we (English) say any thing about putting 
an end to your war, that I will not venture 
to hint at the subject. Nevertheless, I wish 
that you were all at peace again, for your 
own sakes and for the sake of human na¬ 
ture. I detest fighting now, although I was 


a great admirer of fighting in my youth. 
My youth ? I wonder where it has gone. 
It has left me with gray hairs and rheuma¬ 
tism, and plenty of (too many other) infirm¬ 
ities. I stagger and stumble along, with al¬ 
most seventy-six years on my head, upon 
failing limbs, which no longer enable me to 
walk half a mile. I see a great deal, all be¬ 
hind me (the Past), but the prospect before 
me is not cheerful. Sometimes I wish that I 
had tried harder for what is called Fame, but 
generally (as now) I care very little about it. 
After all—^unless one could be Shakspeare, 
which (clearly) is not an easy matter—of 
what value is a little puff of smoke from a 
review? If we could settle permanently 
who is to be the Homer or Shakspeare of 
our time, it might be worth something ) but 

we can not. Is it Jones, or Smith, or-? 

Alas ! I get short-sighted on this point, and 
can not penetrate the impenetrable dark. 
Make my remembrances acceptable to Long¬ 
fellow, to Lowell, to Emerson, and to any 
one else who remembers me. 

Yours, ever sincerely, 

B. W. Procter.” 

And here are a few paragraphs from the 
last letter I ever received from Procter’s 
loving hand: 

Although I date this from Weymouth 
Street, yet I am writing 140 or 150 miles 
away from London. Perhaps this tempo- 
i\yy retreat from our great, noisy, turbulent 
city reminds me that I have been very un¬ 
mindful of your letter, received long ago. 
But I have been busy, and my writing now 
is not a sunple matter, as it was fifty years 
ago. I have great difficulty in forming the 
letters, and you would be surprised to learn 
with what labor this task is performed. 
Then I have been incessantly occupied in 
writing (I refer to the mechanical part only) 
the Mennoiv of Charles Lamb. It is not my 
book— i. e., not my property—but one which 
I was hired to write, and it forms my last 
earnings. You will have heard of the book 
(perhaps seen it) some time since. It has 
been very weU received. I would not have 
engaged myself on any thing else, but I had 
great regard for Charles Lamb, and so 
(somehow or other) I have contrived to 
reach the end. 

^^I have already (long ago) written some¬ 
thing about Hazlitt, but I have received 
more than one application for it, in case I 
can manage to complete my essay. As in 
the case of Lamb, I am really the only per¬ 
son living who knew much about his daily 
life. I have not, however, quite the same 
incentive to carry me on. Indeed, I am not 
certain that I should be able to travel to 
the real Finis. 

My wife is very grateful for the copies 
of my dear Adelaide’s poems which you sent 
her. She appears surprised to liear that I 
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have not transmitted her thanks to you be¬ 
fore. 

We get the Atlantic Monthly regularly. 

I need not tell you how much better the 
poetry is than at its commencement. Very 
good^s ‘Released/ in the July number, 
and several of the stories; hut they are in 
London, and I can not particularize them. 

“ We were very much pleased with Col¬ 
onel Holmes, the son of your friend and con¬ 
tributor. He seems a very intelligent, mod¬ 
est young man; as little military as need 
he, and, like Coriolanus, not haring his 
wounds (if he has any) for i)uhlic gaze. 
When you see Dr. Holmes, pray tell him 
how much I and my wife liked his son. 

“We are at the present moment rusti¬ 
cating at Malvern Wells. We are on the 
side of a great hill (which you would call 
small in America), and our intercourse is 
only with the flowers and bees and swal¬ 
lows of the season. Sometimes we encoun¬ 
ter a wasp, which I suppose comes from 
over seas! 

“ The Storys are living two or three miles 
off, and called upon us a few days ago. You 
have not seen hia Sybil, which I think very 
fine, and as containing a very great future. 
But the young poets generally disappoint 
us, and are too content with startling us 
into admiration of their first works, and 
then go to sleep. 

“I wish that I had, when younger, made 
more notes about my contemporaries; tor, 
being of no faction in politics, it happens 
that I have known far more literary men 
than any other person of my time. In 
counting up the names of persons known to 
me who were, in some way or other, con¬ 
nected with literature, I reckoned up more 
than one hundred. I3ut then I have had 
more than sixty years to do this in. My 
first acquaintance of this sort was Bowles, 
the poet. This was about 1805. 

“ Although I can scarcely write, I am able 
to say, in conclusion, that I am 

“Very sincerely yours, 

“ B. W. Procter.” 

Procter was an ardent student of the 
works of our older English dramatists, and 
he had a special fondness for such writers 
as Decker, Marlowe, Hey wood, Webster, and 
Fletcher. Many of his own dramatic scenes 
are modeled on that passionate and roman¬ 
tic school. He had great relish for a good 
modern novel, too; and I recall the titles 
of several which he recommended warmly 
for iny perusal and republication in America. 
When I first came to know him, the duties 
of his office as a Commissioner of Lunacy 
obliged him to travel about the kingdom, 
sometimes on long journeys, and he told me 
his pocket companion was a cheap reprint 
of Emersoffis Easays^ which he found such 
agreeable reading that he never left home 
VoL. LIL— No. 307.—5 


without it. Longfellow^s Hyjyerion was an¬ 
other of his favorite books during the years 
he was on duty as a commissioner. 

Among the last agreeable visits I made 
to the old imet was one with reference to a 
proposition of his own to omit several songs 
and other short poems from a new issue of his 
works then in i^ress. I stoutly opposed the 
ignoring of certain old favorites of mine, 
and the poePs wife joined with me in de¬ 
ciding against the author in his proposal to 
cast aside so many beautiful songs—songs 
as well worth saving as any in the volume. 
Procter argued that, being past seventy, he 
had now reached to years of discretion, and 
that his judgment ought to be followed 
without a murmur. I held out firm to the 
end of our discussion, and we settled the 
matter with this compromise : he was to ex¬ 
punge whatever he chose from the English 
edition, but I was to have my own way with 
the American one. So to this day the Amer¬ 
ican reprint is the only complete collection 
of Barry CornwalFs earliest pieces, for I held 
on to all the old lyrics, without discarding a 
single line. 

The poet’s figure was short and full, and 
his voice had a low, veiled tone habitually 
in it, which made it sometimes difficult to 
hear distinctly what he was saying. Wh-en 
he spoke in conversation, he liked to be very 
near his listener, and thus stand, as it were, 
on confidential ground with him. His turn 
of thought was apt to bo cheerful among his 
friends, and he proceeded readily into a vein 
of wit and nimble expression. Verbal fe- 
! licity seemed natural to him, and his epi¬ 
thets, evidently uniuepared, were always 
perfect. He disliked cant and hard ways of 
judging character. He praised easily. He 
had no wish to stand in any body’s shoes but 
his own, and he said there is no literary vice 
of a darker shade than envy. Talleyrand’s 
recipe for perfect happiness was the oppo¬ 
site to his. He impressed every one wffio 
came near him as a born gentleman, chival¬ 
rous and generous in a marked degree, and 
it was a habit of all who knew him to have 
an affection for him. Altering a line of 
Pope, this counsel might have been safely 
tendered to all the authors of his day— 
“Disdain whatever Proct&r's mind disdains.” 


AT LAST. 

WiiES first the bride and bridegroom wed. 
They love their single selves the best; 

A sword is in the marriage bed. 

Their separate slumbers are not rest; 

They quarrel and make up again, 

They give and suffer worlds of pain. 

Both right, and wrong, 

They struggle long, 

Till some good day, when they are old, 

Some dark dav, when the bells are tolled, 
Death having ‘taken their best of life. 

They lose themselves, and find each other; 
They know that they are husband, wife. 

For, weeping, they are Father, Mother! 
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AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 



WlNDSOtt CASTLE, KOKTUWEST VIEW—FUO.M TUE KIVEIU 


T here is one town in England which, not¬ 
withstanding that the epithet royal” 
is coninionly applied to it, is always attract¬ 
ive to the cultivated American. The stern¬ 
est republican of ns all can not restrain a 
feeling of pride and exultation when that 
magniheent mansion—the finest ever built 
by man for man—called Windsor Castle, 
first strikes upon his gaze. It has a majesty 
of its own quite independent of kingship, 
though it has been always the habitation 
of kings. Its towers and terraces are not 
trodden by j^rivileged feet only, but the 
whole nation take their pride and pleasure 
in it; a nation that was once our own, and 
whose annals, so far at least as that glorious 
structure is connected with them, are our 
annals. A cathedral has been defined by a 
great poet as ‘‘ a petrified religionand so 
may this fair dwelling-house, so royal, rich, 
and wide,” containing the habitations of so 
many degrees of men, and associated with 
events such as every generation of English- 
speaking races will read of with interest to 
the end of time, be considered “petrified 
history.” The standard of England that 
fioats to-day from its highest tower, i)ro- 
claiming that the Queen is now in residence, 
has floated over scores of kings and queens 
in that same place : those mighty ramparts, 
used now only “ for pleasure and for state,” 
were thrown up near a thousand years ago 
for a defense by the first William, who 


“ loved the tall deer as though ho was their 
father,” and whose favorite hunting-seat 
was at Windsor, in the centre of the same 
fair forest that surrounds it now'. Not even 
William the Conqueror w'as, how'ever, the 
first monarch who had his dw'elliug here, 
though he first fortified the place. Its orig¬ 
inal founder is lost in the mists of time— 

“Whether to Cicsar, Albanact, or Brute, 

The British Arthur, or the Danish Knute,” 

tne merit of choosing such a spot is to be 
ascribed will never now he known; its po¬ 
sition upon that lordly hill, with six fair 
counties visible from it, w'as such as indeed 
“to invite the builder,” though in those 
early years the picturesqueuess of the spot 
was probably not so much a recommenda¬ 
tion as the opportunities it olfered for sport. 
The Conqueror himself thus describes it: 
“ Maxime utilis et commodus est visiis iwopier 
contiguam aquam ctsilvam venaiiouihus 
—a very “ desirable residence” (as the auc¬ 
tioneers term it) by reason of its w'ood and 
w'ater, and because it was a good hunting 
country. 

Edward the Confessor, wdio would give 
any thing aw’ay to the priests, had made 
over this charming seat to the Abbey of 
Westminster; but William said, “Pooh, 
pooh, those excellent monks ought not to 
be tempted with deer parks and such vani¬ 
ties,” and got it restored to the crowm. 
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What hunting parties—the 
one relaxation of liis iron 
sway—must have been held 
here! What tenderness— 
save while he hunted them 
—did he show to beast, what 
cruelty to man, in those 
far-stretching fields! How 
harshly must the curfew 
have sounded over them as 
it bade fire and candle out” 
with its sullen tongue! What 
lust and wrong and crime 
once reigned here, unchecked 
by any law save one man’s 
will! King John (another 
selfish monarch, and of a viler 
type) “ lay here,” as the old 
jihrase goes,’while that first 
installment of English liber¬ 
ty was being arranged for, 
called Magna Charta, and 
which he had to sign, very 
unwillingly, at Riinnymede, 
on the Thames, hard by. An¬ 
other King John was brought 
hero, even still more against 
the grain, in the person of the 
prisoner of Poitiers, John of 
France, who with his fellow- 
captive, David, King of Scots, 
is said (by Stow) to have 
suggested to their conqueror, 

Edward III., that the castle 
would have been “ better set” 
if built on higher ground. 

Edward took their advice, 
and with the aid of the fa¬ 
mous William of Wykeham, 
bishop and architect, com¬ 
menced the palace, which suc¬ 
cessor after successor has en¬ 
larged, until it became the 
princelvhome we now behold 
it. Edward IV. built at its foot St. George’s 
Chapel, itself one of the architectural boasts 
of England, and the resting-place of many 
of her kings. Henry VII. erected the Tomb- 
house, which has received the later mon- 
archs, and Henry VIII. the great gateway. 
To the antiquary there is probably no place, 
with the exception of the Tower of London, 
so associated with historical memories as 
Windsor Castle; nor is it less interesting 
to the i)oet, not only on account of the won¬ 
derful beauty of its landscape, but from the 
associations of love and song that linger 
around it. For in this castle young James 
of Scotland pined from ten years old to 
twenty-eight, his captivity mitigated only 
by the tender i)assion for Jane Beaufort, 
which he has described in his own pathetic 
poem: 

“ In her was youth, heauty with humble port, 
Bounty, riches, and womanly feature, 

God better wote than my pen can report; 
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Wisdom, largesse, estate, and cunning lure, 

In every poynt so guided her mesurc 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance. 

That Nature might no more her child advance.-’ 

And this model of girlish perfection the 
young king married, and found her no less 
worthy than his poetic fancy had mirrored, 
lu the castle, too, was imprisoned the fa¬ 
mous Earl of Surrey, another captive bird 
who has left his song behind him, but whose 
fate was not so fortunate, for he only came 
forth from his prison to die upon the block 
at the command of him who never spared 
man in his fury nor woman in his lust”— 
blulf, cruel - hearted Hal. But, after all, 
these events are too far back to arouse any 
feeling beyond a vague pathetic interest. 
To my mind there is nothing more striking 
in the history of Windsor Castle than an 
event that occurred there but sixty years 
ago, and the principal actor in which was 
that contemptible and selfish volui>tuary, 
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the Prince Regent, afterward George IV. 
This was the o^^ening of the coffin of Charles 
I., whose remains, indeed, Lord Clarendon 
had stated in his history to he ‘^buried at 
Windsor,” but none knew exactly where. 
The public ignorance of the spot, in fact, 
had caused the circulation of a most ex¬ 
traordinary story. Every body knows that 
at the Restoration the body of Cromwell, 
“ the greatest prince that ever ruled in En¬ 
gland,” who had taught Rome charity and 
bent the knee of Spain, and who when in 
life no man durst contend with, was dug up 
from its grave in Westminster Abbey and 
hung in chains, as though he had been a 
felon, at Tyburn. But very soon after that 
infamous and cowardly sacrilege it was ru¬ 
mored that some friends of Cromwell had 
anticipated this act of baseness, and placed 
the body of Charles I. in the Protector’s 
coffin, so that it was in reality the martyr 
king” who was gibbeted by his own son, 
and whose bones received the insults of the 
turncoat mob. This curious statement re¬ 
ceived some corroboration from the fact that 
the head was separated from the trunk. 

One Mr. Barkstead, son of the regicide of 
that name, asserts that his father, being 
lieutenant of the Tower of London and a 
great conlidant of the Protector, asked him 
on his death-bed where he would be buried, 
to which Cromwell answered, “Where he 
had obtained the greatest victory and glory, 
namelj^, on the field at Naseby,” in North¬ 
amptonshire, which was accordingly thus 
performed. “At midnight, soon after his 
death, being first embalmed in a leaden cof¬ 
fin, the body was in a hearse conveyed to 
the said field, the said Mr. Barkstead, by 
order of his father, attending close to the 
hearse; and being come to the field, they 


found about the midst of it a grave dug 
about nine feet deep, with the green sod 
carefully laid on one side and the mould on 
another, in which, the coffin being soon put, 
the grave was instantly filled up, and the 
green sod laid carefully flat upon it, care 
being taken that the surplus mould was 
clean taken away. Soon after like care 
was taken that the said field w as entirely 
plow'ed up, and sown three or four years 
successively wdth corn.” 

In the Harleian Miscellany this version is 
rei)eated, after which is added the follow'- 
ing: “Talking over this account of Bark- 

stead’s with the Rev. Mr. Sm-, of G-, 

wdiose father had long resided in Florence 
as a merchant, and afterw-ard as minister 
from King Charles II., and had been well 
acquainted with the fugitives after the Res¬ 
toration, he assured me he had often heard 
the same account by other hands, those 
miscreants ahvays boasting that they had 
wreaked their revenge against the father, 
as far as human foresight could carry it, 
by beheading him while living, and making 
Ms hest friends the executors of the utmost ig¬ 
nominies upon him when dead. He (Cromw'ell) 
contrived his owm burial, as ow ned by Bark¬ 
stead, having all the honors of a pompous 
funeral paid to an empty coffin, into which 
afterward was removed the corpse of the martyr, 
that if any sentence should be pronounced 
as upon his body, it might effectually fall 

upon that of the king.The secret being 

only among that abandoned few, there w^as 
no doubt in the rest of the people but the 
body so exposed wms that it wuis said to be, 
had not some whose curiosity had brought 
them nearer the tree observed with horror 
the remains of a countenance they little had 
expected there, and that on tying the cord 
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there was a strong seam 
about the neck, by 
which the head had 
been, as was supposed, 
immediately after the 
decollation, fastened 
again to the body. This 
being whispered about, 
and the numbers that 
came to the dismal sight 
hourly increasing, no¬ 
tice was immediately 
given of the suspicion 
to the attending officer, 
who dispatched a mes¬ 
senger to court to ac¬ 
quaint them with the 
rumor, and the ill con¬ 
sequences the spread¬ 
ing or examining into 
it further might have, 
on which the bodies 
were immediately or¬ 
dered down to be bur¬ 
ied again.Many cir¬ 

cumstances make this 
account not altogether 
improbable, as all those 
enthusiasts to the last 
moment of their lives 
ever gloried in the truth 
of it.’’ To this view of 
the matter, as we have 
said. Lord Clarendon’s 
vague aecount of the 
burial of Charles has 
given some counte¬ 
nance. Upon those who 
bore the king’s body en¬ 
tering St. George’s Chap¬ 
el, at Windsor, with which they had before 
been well acquainted, ^Hhey found it so al¬ 
tered and transformed, all inscriptions and 
those land-marks i)ulled down by which all 
men knew every particular place in that 
church, and such a dismal mutation over 
the whole, that they knew not where they 
were; nor was there one old officer that had 
belonged to it, or knew where our princes 
had used to bo interred. At last there was 
a fellow of the town who undertook to tell 
them where there was a vault in which 
King Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour were 
interred. And as near that x^laco as could 
conveniently be they caused the grave to 
be made.” 

So stood the matter at the Restoration, 
when it was naturally expected that the 
royal martyr’s body would be disentombed 
and buried with greater respect; but either 
Charles II. was averse to such unx)leasant 
proceedings, or thought he had done enough 
in the way of honoring his father by dishon¬ 
oring his enemies. His aversion to take 
any such step gave additional color to the 
substitution story, which, for the sake of 


poetical justice, it is much to be wished had 
been found correct. It was, however, left 
for the Prince Regent, in 1813, to settle the 
whole question; and Sir Henry Halford, his 
X)hysician, relates the incidents of its dis¬ 
covery. While conq)leting the mausoleum 
in the Tomb-house it became necessary to 
form a x^assage to it from under the choir in 
St. George’s Chapel, and in constructing this 
an aperture was made in the vault of Hen¬ 
ry VIII. In this vault were known to be 
laid himself and Jane Sejunour, but a third 
coffin, covered witli a black velvet x^all, was 
now beheld in it; and this was supposed 
(and, as it turned out, correctly) to hold the 
remains of Charles I. The examination was 
made in the x^resence of the Regent himself, 
and after a century and a half the royal 
martyr’s bones were once more brought to 
light, and identified beyond question. It had 
been embahued, of course, though clumsily, 
and it was difficult to deny, notwithstand¬ 
ing much disfigurement, that the counte¬ 
nance bore a strong resemblance to the pic¬ 
tures of King Charles I. by Vandyck.” The 
beard was a reddish-brown, but the rest of 
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the hair black aud long, except at the back, i 
where it had been probably cut short for 
the headsman’s axe. On holding up the 
head, which was loose, the muscles of the 
neck were found to be retracted, which 
proved that the decai)itation had taken 
place during life. The identification was 
therefore complete, and a portion of the 
hair was sent by Sir Henry Halford to Sir 
Walter Scott, who had it set in a gold ring, 
with the king’s last word, Remember,” en¬ 
graved upon it. 

This is but one of a hundred historical 
events which crowd ui^oii the recollection 
of every man of cultivation as he first sets 
eyes on Windsor Castle, and I have only 
mentioned it because some of its details are 
not generally known. In Mr. Jesse’s popu¬ 
lar Day at Windsor, for example, not a word 
is said of the substitution storj^, which gives 
so great an interest to the denouement. 

From whatever side you approach this glo¬ 
rious building it presents a splendid spec¬ 
tacle ; but for the advantage of the Amer¬ 
ican visitor I am about to state what seems 
to me to be the best method of doing so. 


and of spending a day in this most interest¬ 
ing neighborhood to the greatest advantage. 
It may not fall to every one of my fellow- 
countrymen, as it happened to myself, to 
visit Windsor Castle “ by royal command,” 
but it is impossible not to enjoy its beauties 
even wdthout that crowning felicity. In¬ 
deed, in visiting very great x>ersonages in¬ 
deed the jiioasure often consists less in the 
fact itself than in the satisfaction of talking 
about it afterward to others who have been 
less favored—a circumstance which, on re¬ 
flection, gentle reader, you wul allow should 
by no means render your jn’csent humble 
servant an object of envy. One likes to 
have gone ux) Mont Blanc, merely to say 
so,” observed an athletic young gentleman 
of my acquaintance. ^^Well,” rejoined a 
less Alpine friend of his, “I am rather lazy, 
and therefore confine myself to ‘ saying so.’ ” 
Now to say” that you have been to court is 
wdthin the power of every body, and there¬ 
fore none need bo jealous of the man that 
has absolutely gone through with it. 

The usual way of ax^proaching Windsor 
from London is by the Great Western Rail¬ 
way, from which, as it 
crosses the Thames, you 
get a view of the castle 
that is (save from one 
other x)osition to be de¬ 
scribed) absolutely in¬ 
comparable ; and it was 
from this spot that Tur¬ 
ner took his famous 
picture of the stately 
Xflaco. Yet if the read¬ 
er will take my advice, 
he will visit Windsor 
from the opposite direc¬ 
tion, namely, by coming 
by the Southwestern 
Railway to Virginia 
Water, which is itself 
a portion of the forest, 
and driving or walking- 
through it to the town. 
This lake is the largest 
piece of artificial water 
in England, and was 
laid out by the order 
of the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, the hero of 
Calloden; but it is 
chiefly noted as being 
the occasional resort of 
George IV. and his mis¬ 
tresses. It is very x^ret- 
ty, and a few hours may 
be xfleasantly spent in 
exploring it; but the 
forest itself, of which it 
forms but the extrem¬ 
ity, has more pressing 
claims on the atten¬ 
tion. Nowhere in Great 
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Britain, nor perhaps iu all the world, are 
seen at once such fertility and grandeur as 
are exhibited iu the Great Park,” as that 
vast portion of the forest is called which ex¬ 
tends for many miles to the south of Wind¬ 
sor. The finest trees of which the country 
boasts, and those which for generations 
have been carefully tended, so that their 
age is undoubted, are here to he seen. The 
pollards are of vast size. One beech-tree 
near Sawyer’s Lodge Mr. Jesse found to be 
thirty-six feet round at six feet from the 
ground, and two oak-trees near Cranbourn 
Lodge are even larger. One of these is term¬ 
ed William the Conqueror’s Oak. Whether 
it dates from that monarch’s time or not, it 


is certain that it and a thousand other trees 
around it have seen many and many a gen¬ 
eration of mankind grow up and fade, while 
they are halo and green as ever. 

“01(1 summers, when the monk was fat, 

And issuing strong and sleek, 

Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 
The girls upon the cheek.” 

The aspect of these noble boles and spread¬ 
ing branches suggests not only the lajtse of 
time, but their victory over it, and invests 
them with a living majesty. Herne’s Oak, 
or Sir John Falstairs Oak, as it was called 
after Shakspeare’s genius bad immortalized 
it, is not in this portion of the park; but 
there is no doubt that Shakspeare himself, 
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as well as many of the men and women of 
his Merry Wives of Windsor, have trod the 
turfy have sought the shade, that are so 
grateful to us now. New plantations, too, 
are perpetually growing up, as though to 
assure us of the perpetuation of this noble 
forest, and in front of each is placed a small 
iron pillar, with the date of planting. How 
interesting would such pillars be, had the 
practice been instituted from the first ! 
Then, as well as Prince Albert’s Planta¬ 
tion,” we should have had King Ste¬ 
phen’s,” with perhaps half a dozen ancient 
pollards to represent it, or Henry VIII.’s,” 
whose “man-minded offset rose,” as the 
poet tells us, “ to chase the deer at five.” 
The amount of game is enormous, and so 
tame are these creatures of the forest that 
you might suppose they had never heard a 
gunshot. The hare does but cock his ears 
the while you pass, the rabbit ceases not to 
“fondle his own harmless face,” nor does 
the stately pheasant quicken its speed for 
your presence as it runs across the drive.” 
Above all, the deer are every where j “ in 
copse and form twinkle the innumerable 
ear and tail j” underneath the trees and in 
the open, mostly in herds, but sometimes in 
companies of six or seven, they throng the 
glades as thickly as under their great pro¬ 
tector, Norman William. 

Then presently, while you are still luxu¬ 
riating in new sylvan beauties, the forest 
parts before you, and through the gap thus 
made by art you behold, miles away, yet as 
distinct as though it were close at hand, for I 


nothing lies between to mar the view, “that 
royal dwelling, above the rest beyond com¬ 
pare,” Windsor Castle. 

It is the fashion to exaggerate the effect 
of architecture upon the mind, and 1 must 
confess that I have looked upon many a fair 
cathedral without experiencing those tran¬ 
scendental emotions which are supposed to 
be proper to the occasion; but the spectacle 
of Windsor Castle is really overpowering. 
Its colossal size, its beauty, and the variety 
of it, its position, set on n, high hill, com¬ 
manding so rich a panorama of flood and 
field, and, above all, the associations that 
rush in unbidden upon him who first be¬ 
holds it, combine to produce a sublime im¬ 
pression. In my own case, at least, I feel 
that the lithograph from those stone walls 
will never fade while the retina of the mind 
endures upon which it was first printed. 
Fi’om the moment you have once seen it 
this glorious object haunts you on your for¬ 
est way, till at last, as you reach the extrem¬ 
ity of that magnificent avenue called the 
Long Walk, it appears right in front of you. 
Tliis avenue, however, though so broad that, 
while lined by the tallest trees, no shadow 
from one ever touches its opposite neighbor, 
extends for three miles in a straight line. 

The entrance of the castle now opposite 
to us is called George IV.’s Gateway, and is 
only used by the royal family and those vis¬ 
itors who are staying with them. The ordi¬ 
nary entrances are approached from Windsor 
town. That one in general use leads into 
the Lower Ward, as it is called, the great 
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court-yard in which St. George’s Chapel 
stands and the houses of the military 
hnights, and thence through the Middle 
Ward,.by the Norman Gate, to the terraces 
and the state apartments open to the public 
when the Queen is not in residence. But we 
ourselves (for one can not really stoop to use 
the singular on such an occasion) are admit¬ 
ted through George IV.’s Gateway into the 
Upper Ward, and are set down—just think 
of this, reader, and respect your author—at 
the Sovereign’s Entrance.” Many a crown¬ 
ed head, even in these latter days, from Al¬ 
exander of Russia to the Shah of Persia, has 
passed beneath that stately i)ortal, to behold 
such wonders as, I will venture to say, are 
not to he found in their own royal abodes. 

The Queen’s Audience-Chamber, with its 
ceiling by Verrio, its festoons of flowers 
by Grinling Gibbous, and its tapestries by 
hands unknown, indeed, but which must 
have spent a lifetime in the work; the 
Queen’s Presence-Chamber; the Guard- 
Chamber ; St. George’s Hall (200 feet long), 
with its throne, the twenty-four shields 
with the armorial bearings of all the En¬ 
glish kings from Edward III., and with the 
full-length portraits of eleven sovereigns 
l)y Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, and Lawrence ; 
the Ball-Room, with its Louis XIV. furni¬ 
ture and approxiriate tapestries of Jason and 
the Golden Fleece; the Throne-Room; the 
famous Waterloo Chamber, with its six-aud- 
thirty heroes upon canvas, almost all by 
Lawrence; the Vestibule; the King’s Draw¬ 
ing-Room, illustrated by Rubens only ; the 
King’s Council-Chamber; the King’s Closet; 


the Queen’s Closet; the Queen’s Drawing- 
Room—all adorned by the finest xiainters of 
the purest times; and the Vandyck Room, 
itself a treasury of art—all these are in¬ 
cluded in the State Apartments, and may be 
seen by any visitor at Windsor between 
certain hours. But the Sovereign’s Private 
Ax^artments, which occux^y the whole east 
wing of the castle, are reserved for those 
whom she or some member of her family 
delights to honor,” or, at .all events, is so 
good as to do so. Never before have I been 
impressed by the mere sight of sxdendid fur¬ 
niture ; but here the fine taste goes so har¬ 
moniously with the cosUiness th.at one can 
not choose but admire; the splendor is by 
no means the most striking feature, and 
when I was told that a little cabinet whose 
quiet beauty had attracted me had cost ten 
thousand guineas, I felt extreme surprise. 
The private drawing-rooms, to the number 
of which there appeared no limit, are gen¬ 
erally termed Blue, Red, etc., according to 
the x>revailing color of their fittings; and 
from every window of the “house” (as its 
royal tenants call their dwelling, and which 
is one of the few things by which in their 
unaffected talk you can discern their pro¬ 
prietorship of this superb abode) there is a 
view of garden and forest such as might 
well take a x^o^t’s heart by storm. The 
Shah, I was told, who is, of course, a stranger 
to fine foliage, was more impressed by the 
view than by the furniture; but a simple 
citizen like myself may be excused for dwell¬ 
ing upon the latter. The tapestry of the 
chairs alone Avas in some cases so exquisite 
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til at I would no more have dared sit on them 
than would poor Christopher Sly in the play, 
to whom, indeed, I involuntarily comiiared 
myself more than once amidst those unac¬ 
customed sjilendors. 

The finest of all the internal decorations 
are thought to be those of the Queen’s Cor¬ 
ridor, a golden gallery, as it seemed to me, 
which runs round half the castle, though 
never approaching any public room. Per¬ 
haps the most interesting chamber is the 
suit of rooms on the North Terrace that 
form the Library, into which, as a humble 
follower of the profession of letters, I was 
inducted and allowed to roam at will. The 
contents of this place are simply priceless: 
the original MSS. of the most valued poets 
and prose writers, the original editions of 
the most ancient printed books, the most 
splendid illuminated MSS. of Asia and Afri¬ 
ca (still being collected, for some were 
brought from the Abyssinian campaign), 
the most gorgeous missals, and all an’anged 
so that the eye can at once behold their con¬ 
tents, though the brain to master them is 
iijdeed but rarely brought with it. Most 
curious of all is the i)rivate collection of 
miniatures of the royal family, including 
many who were lost before the ])ublic grew 
familiar with them, and also many who 
were a little less than kin and more that 
kind—for example, the famous Perdita,” 
and other mistresses of George IV. Indeed, 
the secret history of this princely race may 
be read here in brief—the richest store that 
ever was laid bare to eye of gossip. 

I, however, have no such itching tongue, 
nor would it be fit return, as it seems to me, 
for unsought though deeply appreciated fa¬ 
vor, Tvere I to describe the particular kind¬ 
ness that I received from my royal host. It 


is not the first time that literature has been 
thus honored at Windsor Castle (though, 
it is true, never in the person of so humble 
a scribbler as myself), and I would fain not 
bo the first to abuse such hospitality. If 
any attempt had been made to knight me, 
I might, indeed, have revenged myself by 
such a breach of confidence; but being a re¬ 
publican, no such experiment was, of course, 
attempted on me. It may seem a stroke of 
bathos, and an admission of great want of 
dignity of mind, but the size of the servants 
who attended upon “our royal i)rogres8” 
through the castle, or noiselessly arose 
from their comfortable chairs at our ap¬ 
proach, made considerable impression on 
me. I wonder whether it is no use to ap¬ 
ply for a situation in the royal household 
of Great Britain unless one is over six feet 
high! The obsequiousness of these scarlet 
giants to myself, who am wholly unaccus¬ 
tomed to such respect, amused me vastly, 
especially as it continued after I had parted 
company w ith my royal entertainer. I was 
not the rose of England, but I had been near 
the rose, and was respected accordingly. 

A great contrast to all this magnificence 
awaited me that evening in an experience 
which was in its way, however, quite as in¬ 
teresting, and w-hich also lies within the 
reach of any American Avho goes to Wind¬ 
sor. Instead of taking up his quarters for 
the night wdthin the towui, or returning to 
London, I would recommend him, by all 
means, to walk through the grounds of Eton 
College to Salthill, w^here an old-fashioued 
hotel, called Botham’s—its immense front 
covered wdieii I visited it by the blossoms 
of the w'istaria, and presenting a most at¬ 
tractive spectacle—will afford him excellent 
entertainment. It is here that in old days 
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the Montem of the Eton hoys used to be 
held, on a little hill where they collected 
sail, as the money was called, for which ev¬ 
ery visitor was put under contribution. The 
king, wdio always attended in person, gave 
one hundred pounds, and every nobleman 
at least five pounds, nor, I believe, was less 
than gold taken from any body. The col¬ 
lectors were the head boys of the school, 
dressed in maguiticent fancy costumes, and 
each with a bundle of tickets, one of which 
he gave you when he had received your 
“ salt,’^ to exempt you from further demands. 
The sum thus collected, often amounting to 
a thousand pounds, was given to the head 
boy of the college o?i the foundation^ that is, 
a poor scholar, not a rich ‘‘ opiiidan,” as most 
Etonians are, to support him during his res¬ 
idence at the university. When this head 
boy was unpopular, his gains used to be 
much lessened by the damages which his 
school-fellows committed, in order to spite 
him, in Botham’s beautiful garden, and for 
which he had to pay. 

The garden is still in existence, with a 
space cut in the trees for a fine view of 
Windsor Castle, and also, at this present 
writing, Mr. Botham, a perfect repository 
of old-world Eton stories. Attractive as 
w’ill be his hospitality, I must, however, 
trouble my reader, after he has partaken of 
it, to accompany me in an evening walk of 
some two miles. This will bring him to a 
sequestered church-yard, wdth an ancient 
church and yew-tree as old as itself, sur¬ 
rounded on one side by rugged elms, on the 
other by a charming pastoral landscape. 
This is Stoke Pogis church-yard, the scene 
of Gray’s world-famous Elegy. He himself 
lies buried in a humble tomb which his piety 
erected to his mother, whom, says he, with 
more pathos than reason, “ I had the mis¬ 
fortune to survive;” but a huge cenotaph 
has been erected at a little distance, upon 
which are engraved some of the finest verses 
from his immortal “ Ode to Eton College,” 
and his “ Elegy in a Country Church-Yard,” 
each of which objects lies within view. 
Fresh from the splendors of the palace, the 
simple lines that describe the life of the 
poor, and contrast it not ignobly with that 
of the great, made a profound impression 
upon me; but in such a time and place 
they can scarcely fail to do otherwise under 
any circumstances: 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 

is a lesson that not only princes need, but 
all of us in our degree. 

It may not be generally known that Gray 
struck out no less than three stanzas from 
his original MS. of the Elegy; after “to 
meet the sun upon the upland lawn,” came 
the following verse: 


“Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labor done. 
Oft as the wood-lark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.” 

Mason was of opinion that what follows 
was equal to any of the better known verses: 

“Hark, how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease, 

In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace 

and certainly those beautiful lines described 
exactly the poet’s favorite scene under the 
inlluences beneath wdiich I beheld it. Be¬ 
yond all doubt upon the cenotaph itself 
should be inscribed this last (which orig¬ 
inally preceded the epitaph), in the i)lace 
of some less local couplet: 

“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 


IN THE GOLD AVENUE. 

Bv THE Author of “The Calderwood Secret.” 

I.—A MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 

RANCIS IREDELL prepared his own 
breakfast, which consisted of a cup of 
smoky tea and a dry biscuit. Tlie battered 
kettle on the gas-fixture and the box of bis¬ 
cuits under the table represented the lowest 
ebb ever attained in the tide of Mr. Iredell’s 
resources, and there had been many fluctua¬ 
tions in his finances of late years. Poverty 
may have a picturesque side as well as a 
droll or a lugubrious one. The poverty of 
this artist’s studio sat. lightly on room as 
well as occupant. One read the man’s char¬ 
acter and history in all his surroundings. 
A large window admitted a wealtli of day¬ 
light, which fell alike on a beautiful jar- 
dinih'e, dusty draperies, a broken lay figure, 
heaps of paint-brushes, rare specimens of 
Daimio bronze, and a tropical butterfly 
poised on sapphire wings, flecked with sil¬ 
ver, above a collection of pipes. The very 
w’alls took up the thread, and reflected the 
inmates in as many separate mirrors of 
mood, from the half-completed clay model 
of a classical head, the glimpses of dreamy 
Mediterranean skies, and the hasty copies 
of Titian’s flesh-tints, to the realistic farm 
scenes lacking the poetry of the Flemish 
and French schools of art. A desultory 
fancy had always led Francis Iredell to pur¬ 
sue the latest whim, and here and there the 
sketches had caught a sunbeam of true in¬ 
spiration. He was too proud to solicit pat¬ 
ronage or propitiate critics, and then he took 
refuge in the superiority of the unappre¬ 
ciated. To the public he was kuown as a 
promising artist, if he would settle down to 
any one thing. This very settling down 
was the bane of his existence; and in the 
mean while he made smoky tea for his own 
1 breakfast. 
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His slight repast ended, he kindled his 
meerschaum, and i)repared to set ahoiit the 
day’s labor, when he was aroused by a knock 
on the door, and the janitor passed in a letter. 

Who the deuce has written to me ?” so¬ 
liloquized Mr. Iredell, turning the small en¬ 
velope in his hand. “ A woman’s chirogra- 
I)hy evidently. I am not a lady’s man.” 

He was in no haste to open the missive 
and solve the question; time had never been 
precious to Francis Iredell. 

^‘Perhaps I have found a patroness of 
art,” he said, with a little grimace. 

The sheet contained these guarded lines: 

“Mr. Francis Iredell is earnestly requested to visit 
Holmcroft immediatel 3 \ If he will be in the summer¬ 
house at the end of the maide avenue, on Mrs. Meston’s 
property, at five o’clock this afternoon, he will have no 
cause to regret the step. A Friend.” 

Shades of romance! Why, my resjiect- 
ed aunt, Mrs. Meston, lives at Holmcroft. 
To be sure! I had forgotten ; and if I had 
remembered, I fancy the old girl would think 
I wanted something of her—the sale of a 
picture, or to be mentioned in her will. 
Bah! she is surrounded by toadies now, no 
doubt.” 

Ho laughed and tossed aside the letter, 
then took it uj) to read again, with a frown. 

Whom am I to see in the suinmer-honse ? 
Pooh! I am too old a bird for this sort of 
chaff. Somebody wishes to make me ridic¬ 
ulous.” 

He leaned out the window. The October 
day was perfect, with a cloudless sky, radiant 
sunshine, and a soft south wind. Nature 
lured him away from the studio; the ele¬ 
ment of curiosity, which combines self-love, 
also began to exert an influence. What if 
any person at Holmcroft did wish to dupe 
him, might it not be amusing to afford the 
unknown an opportunity ? 

He formed a sudden resolution. If Spof- 
ford could lend him ten dollars, he would 
make the journey. He crossed the hall to 
another door precisely like his own, which 
opened on an atelier also impregnated with 
the pathetic atmosphere of waiting. A man 
wearing the same mask of cheerful honhomie 
over patient heroism was tracing the ghost 
of some future great work on a canvas with 
red chalk. 

Hard up, eh ? Oh yes, I can let yon ha ve 
ten dollars as well as not. I only wish I had 
ten thousand, my boy.” 

Mr. Iredell returned to his own quarters, 
brushed his hat, and surveyed himself in a 
cracked fragment of looking-glass. A faint 
sensation of pleasurable excitement was be¬ 
ginning to infect him, all due to a few lines 
traced in a slanting feminine hand. The 
glass reflected a large, well-formed man of 
thirty, with a massive head, broad, open 
brow, calm, penetrating gray eye, and a 
luxuriant brown beard. The hair worn 
rather long, the beard, and attire were un¬ 


conventional, but there was about him the 
easy grace which stamped unmistakably the 
gentleman. May not the negligent costume 
of a man forgetful of his coat bo charming 
in a world which owes so much of painful 
self-consciousness to the tailor ? 

Still yielding to that guidance of destiny 
which captivated him this morning, he took 
the next step. If he was not too late for a 
train which would bear him to Holmcroft 
before five o’clock, he would keep the ap¬ 
pointment. 

A tide of humanity streamed through the 
open door of the great d^p6t. Too late? 
No; the ten-o’clock train, bound east, was 
there, panting with suppressed steam, and 
ready to start. 

Fleeting miles strung like beads on fleet¬ 
ing moments; past shining rivers, past wide 
stretches of hill-side draped in autumn’s gor¬ 
geous livery, the awakened thoughts of Fran¬ 
cis Iredell keeping pace with flying motion. 
He reached Holmcroft at four o’clock and 
fifty minutes. The locomotive swept on, 
and he was left gazing about him a trifle 
blankly. Why had ho come ? Surely he 
could not tell. The station was a pretty 
Gothic structure, with the name Holmcroft 
placed prominently above the door. A tel¬ 
egraph girl with a pink bow in her hair 
glanced coquettishly through the window 
of her office; a lank young man with a 
large cigar leaned against the wall; three 
barefooted urchins pattered away in search 
of other excitement; a rusty wagon con¬ 
taining a cider barrel creaked slowly by. 

The stranger climbed the road toward the 
Hall, a red brick house overlooking the vil¬ 
lage, and by no means equaling the preten¬ 
sion of its name. A little brook, spanned by 
a bridge, flowed at the foot of the hill, and 
to the right a steep path branched from the 
drive leading up to the door. Following this 
path, he found himself in the summer-house 
as his watch pointed to the hour of five. 

In the peaceful stillness of earth the smoke 
rising from the village chimnej^s seemed to 
pause before melting into ether, and the 
balm of silence bathed all his jaded senses. 
From the rose-flushed horizon where the 
sun was setting a purple bloom veiled the 
hills; at his feet the sumac glowed in fiery 
splendor; on the air floated the last fra¬ 
grance of expiring summer—the aromatic 
scent of dying leaves. He turned to tJie 
maple walk, which the season had converted 
to an avenue of gold, where each tree stood 
in perfect symmetry, yellow merging into 
russet-red, and beheld a figure advancing 
toward him. The last rays of the sun made 
for her a path of glory, with the maples 
arching above, her uncovered head catching 
the gleam of reflected light as she moved. 

Something stirred within Francis Iredell 
at sight of her, as if the wings of his genius 
were unfurled for the first time. 
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“A saint in black garments against pale 
gold, after Fra Angelico,” he muttered. 

Then he removed his hat as she stood be¬ 
fore him. 

‘‘ Have I the honor of addressing one of 
Mrs. Mestoids household ?” 

“ I sent for you,” she replied, in a low, firm 
voice. 

• II.—MRS. MESTON AT HOME. 

Both were silent for a moment. The art¬ 
ist awaited explanation with a shade of 
reserve in his manner. If a woman wished 
to dupe him by this anonymous summons, 
he had best be on his guard. He observed 
her closely without appearing to do so. 
Now that she had quitted the Gold Avenue, 
and the day was waning, she was a young 
lady of about five-aud-twenty, with chest¬ 
nut hair and pale complexion. It occurred 
to Francis Iredell that she was oddly unlike 
the young lady of the period; her black 
robe was almost conventual in simplicity, 
yet became the supple, rounded figure; the 
waving luxuriant hair, which gleamed with 
auburn threads here and there, was gather¬ 
ed in a knot at the back of the small head. 
There was not an ornament about her; even 
her fingers were devoid of rings. She pos¬ 
sessed that individuality which would have 
made one observe her in a crowd without 
being able to define the attraction. 

I sent for you,” she repeated, hurriedly, 
as if losing her composure. “This is the 
home of your aunt, Mrs. Meston.” 

“ So I perceive,” rather dryly. He would 
not help her in the least. 

She looked at him almost appealingly. 

“ Have you over made yourself known to 
her ? Have you ever shown her any of the 
courtesy her age exacts, at least from her 
kinsman ?” 

What a smoothly modulated voice it was, 
with a sweet, penetrating inflection, putting 
these actually impertinent questions to him! 
Francis Iredell laughed; the humor of the 
situation overcame him. 

“ My dear child, you should deliver lect¬ 
ures on etiquette to poor relations. It is a 
good rule in life to only associate with those 
one meets on an equality.” 

“ Such a rule should not hold in families,” 
said the girl, in a sombre tone. 

“There more than elsewhere, because ty¬ 
rannical distinctions can be made.” 

The girl moved closer to him, and laid 
her hand impulsively on his arm. “ What 
do you know about it ? What can you 
know' ?” 

The sudden change in her manner sur¬ 
prised him, but before he could speak she 
had drawn back into her habitual calm. 

“ I must explain myself to the best of my 
poor ability, Mr. Iredell. I took the liberty 
of sending for you, to try to induce you to 
remember your duty toward Mrs. Meston.” 

“ You are kind,” ironically. 


“ I am not altogether disinterested,” she 
returned, quickly. 

“Let Godfrey Noy be devoted,” he said, 
somew’hat bitterly. 

“ Why leave every thing to Godfrey Noy ? 
Now that you are here, Mr. Iredell, will you 
not call this evening? Mrs. Meston can 
infer that you are sketching through the 
country: and not a word about me, I beg.” 

“ Shall I see you again, if I come ?” he in¬ 
quired, extending his hand 'with that mas¬ 
culine empresscmucnt natural in addressing a 
young woman. 

A man trudged across the slope—a burly 
tramp, ragged, dusty, travel-stained, with a 
bundle slung over his shoulder on a stick. 
He looked up at the pair with a sullen, fero¬ 
cious gaze, in which "was reflected the smoul¬ 
dering envy of the vicious poor. He went 
slowly on, and disappeared w'ith a muttered 
curse at the sharp stones of the path, which 
Avounded his feet. 

“ I do not play a part in the drama at all,” 
said the girl, ignoring the proffered hand, 
and hastening aAvay up the w alk. 

A trifle piqued by this abrupt leave-tak¬ 
ing, Francis Iredell betook himself to the 
village tavern—a low white building on the 
street, with a long piazza, a flavor of tobac¬ 
co smoko and kerosene oil, and the imposing 
name of the United States Hotel. At eight 
o’clock he again climbed the hill, at the 
same time heartily wishing himself at his 
club instead. In the starlight the house 
was dimly defined only by illuminated win¬ 
dows in different portions of the building; 
the trees of the avenue, the evergreens on 
the lawn, were masses of shadow. He was 
admitted into a marble-paved hall, w'here a 
tinted lamp swung from the ceiling, reveal¬ 
ing large Chinese vases, a medallion coat 
of arms on the wall, and a circular stairway 
rounding upw'ard as if to support statues in 
niches. He smiled at the coat of arms: his 
uncle had made a fortune as a master-car¬ 
penter. 

In a small parlor, opening on a larger 
dimly lighted drawing-room, sat an old lady 
and an old gentleman playing Mzique, wdth 
much lively recrimination as to the points 
of the game. Francis laid down his weapon 
of satire on the threshold, as Mrs. Meston 
rose to greet him. A master-carpenter, for¬ 
sooth! If she chose to play the grande 
dame, she filled the role remarkably well. 
Puride moir6 and rich lace may be wmrn by 
a hostess to entertain a gentleman in a wdg, 
if she chooses, especially if she possesses 
bright black eyes, strongly marked brow's, 
and puffs of milk-white hair arranged about 
a delicate yellow old face. Jewels sparkled 
in her ears and loaded her thin wrinkled 
hands. 

“ To be sure!” she said, in a high, cracked 
voice; “ Francis Iredell, of all the world! I 
am glad to see you, my dear, although you 
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do not often aftbrd me the pleasure. It is 
ten years, if it is a day, since you have given 
me a civil word.” 

My dear aunt, what possible importance 
can my movements have to you ?” he replied, 
lightly saluting one soft old cheek. 

‘^We do not like a Mordecai at our gate. 
Sir. Politeness is cheap to old women.” 

“ Had I sui)x>osed you needed it, I would 
have come before,” he said, quietly. 

Mrs. Meston regarded him sharply. He 
was no longer an awkward boy blushing at 
her notice, and his very independence of 
bearing i)leased the capricious woman. 
Could she by any means chain him to her 
chariot wheel ? 

Dr. Sharpe, my nephew, Mr. Francis Ire¬ 
dell. I don’t know whether he is a genius 
or a lunatic.” 

The old gentleman in the wig took off his 
si)ectacles. 

‘^Please remember that it is my deal, 
ma’am. How are you. Sir ?” 

AVhere is Hannah ? How stujjid young 
girls are in these days!” 

“I am here,” said a quiet voice from a 
dark corner. 

Miss Lejeuue, Francis.” 

The girl of the summer-house placed her 
hand in his with downcast eyelids. 

^‘Now tell me how it is that Holmcroft 
is honored by your i)resence,” pursued Mrs. 
Meston, with a gayety which suggested an 
uncertain temper. 

Francis could not resist stealing a glance 
at Miss Lejeune, who was intently absorbed 
in drawing worsted througli a bit of canvas. 

“Oh! the country about Holmcroft is 
charming, aunt. An artist must gather 
honey while the sun shines.” 

Mrs. Meston nodded her head in great 
good humor, and cast a triumphant glance 
at her venerable admirer opposite, who 
looked scornfully incredulous. 

“ I am doing my best to improve Holm¬ 
croft, but I meet with opposition at every 
turn. I had to build the railway station 
with my own money, and I battled for two 
years before I changed the village name 
from Pott’s Corners to Holmcroft. Fancy 
my letters dated from Pott’s Corners! Is 
the country really pretty, my dear ?” 

“Very beautiful, I should say.” 

Mrs. Meston nodded again at Dr. Sharpe. 

“You hear that? Hannah, tell Mr. Ire¬ 
dell the two plans. Not a word from you, 
doctor.” 

It was droll to see the two old people 
stiffen with repressed excitement as this 
proposition was made. A faint color stole 
into the girl’s cheek, her lips curved into a 
smile revealing a dimple. Francis decided 
that animation made her almost pretty. 

“ Holmcroft is considered to possess great 
advantages by those best acquainted with 
its resources,” she began, like a guide-book; 


“ the climate is salubrious, the scenery fine, 
the drives unsurpassed, the lakes most ro¬ 
mantic. It has been suggested that no 
more desirable spot could be selected for 
a watering - xdace. Would a fashionable 
hotel or a sanitary retreat be best in your 
opinion ?” 

“ A hotel,” said Francis, promptly; “ then 
the invalids could build a house afterward, 
or if the hotel failed, it could be converted 
into a water-cure.” 

Mrs. Meston skipped up to her nephew 
and kissed him. 

“ My very words!” she exclaimed. 

The discomfited idiysician ujiset the card- 
table, and became pur^de in the face in 
the effort to recover the pack. Hannah 
Lejeune beamed on the new-comer in the 
sudden radiance of rare beauty: laughter 
wrought the change, sparkling in the sad 
blue eyes, and revealing a row of pearly 
teeth. She placed her finger archly on her 
lijn Evidently Francis Iredell had won fa¬ 
vor at court, most unexpectedly to himself. 
His conscience i)ricked him when Mrs. Mes¬ 
ton urged him to remove from the tavern, 
and he declined firmly. He felt somehow 
like an impostor, deceiving his aunt as to 
the object of his visit, of which he was, in¬ 
deed, ignorant as well, and would only jirom- 
ise to remain in Holmcroft another day. 

Dr. Sharpe accomi)anied him down the 
hill. A whimsical x^ersoii evidently, who 
had retired from the city world to slumber 
away the remnant of existence in seclusion, 
but who could no more attain the required 
somnolency than an electric eel can remain 
inactive when attacked. The old French¬ 
man may close his days over truffled turkey 
and children’s games in a chdteau; the old 
American, turned farmer, must work, ex¬ 
periment, manage the politics of the vil¬ 
lage. 

“You have seen Miss Hannah before, 
young man?” said Dr. Sharpe. “Don’t teli 
me! There’s a girl in a million—sensible, 
active, and a lady.” 

“My dear Sir, you are mistaken. I have 
never met Miss Lejeune before to-day.” 

Then Francis entered the tavern, wonder¬ 
ing what manner of girl this was who had 
sent for him in such an absurd fashion, and, 
lighting a cigar, began to draw on a sheet 
of x)aper a black figure, with trees arching 
overhead. 

Hannah Lejeune slipped into the dim 
drawing-room, and leaned her forehead 
against the pane of the long French win¬ 
dow, gazing blankly into the darkness be¬ 
yond. 

“I like him, perhaps because he is ];)Oor,” 
she murmured. 

She was trying to fathom that mysterious 
abyss of self. No one understood Hannah 
Lejeune, and she least of all. She had be¬ 
thought her of neglected, almost forgotten 
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Francis Iredell in a moment of hysterical 
defiance. The most timid animal will turn 
at hay, and Hannah Lejeune had thus turn¬ 
ed on Mrs. Noy and her son, handsome God¬ 
frey Noy, presumptive heir of Mrs. Meston^s 
property. 

Two years before, Hannah had run away 
in the early morning from Mrs. Noy’s town- 
house, goaded to the rash act by the in¬ 
justice of that lady, whose dead husband 
had promised always to shelter and protect 
the orphan niece. Mrs. Noy had been some¬ 
what alarmed, but when she discovered that 
Hannah had fled to her old nurse Bridget, 
and proposed to support herself in some 
way, the lady washed her hands of her, said 
it was all that could be expected of Han¬ 
nah’s blood, she being a Lejeune, and de¬ 
cided it was just as well to have a pretty 
girl out of the house before Godfrey return¬ 
ed from his German university. Godfrey 
from early youth had shown a truly lament¬ 
able disposition to fall in love with every 
girl he met. The traces of these two years 
were to be read in Hannah’s sober blue eyes 
and firm, rather thin lips. There were warm 
liearts and a reckless generosity in the little 
dingy room back of Bridget’s crockery shop, 
where the old woman’s nurseling received 
the best; but Hannah, launching her little 
fleet of hopes on a stormy tide, saw many of 
them perish like glass bubbles on the rocks. 
Three mouths before Francis met her in the 
Gold Avenue she had answered Mrs. Mestou’s 
advertisement for a companion, and been 
received at the Hall only to discover that 
lier patroness was a connection of Mrs. 
Noy’s. Hannah awaited the result in si¬ 
lence. Godfrey Noy came to visit his aunt, 
brought his handsome assured self, his dog¬ 
cart and groom, his gun and silver-mounted 
dressing-case. The young man performed 
his duty according to his lights. He flat¬ 
tered Mrs. Meston, he cajoled Alice, the 
maid, wdth presents, and he flirted with 
Hannah Lejeune, ignorant of her identity. 
The companion trod the rim of her volcano 
with rebellious pride. She was very neces¬ 
sary to Mrs. Meston, snubbed by Alice, and 
tossed back the ball to Godfrey Noy with a 
secret amusement which she strove not to 
find pain. The inevitable resulted. Mrs. 
Noj’- came to see her dear sister-in-law, and 
fetch away her naughty boy who was so 
happy at Holmcroft. 

Hannah confronted the cold stare of her 
relative, and inhaled again a perfume of 
rose, hateful to her childhood from wound¬ 
ing association. Mrs. Noy bowed when in¬ 
troduced, but afterward she pounced on 
Hannah alone. 

“ What are you doing here ?” she demand¬ 
ed, haughtily. 

“ I am Mrs. Meston’s companion.” 

You must go away,” said Mrs. Noy, fixing 
her black eyes steadily on the girl. 


Do your worst,” rex)lied Hannah, flush¬ 
ing and trembling. 

“ I advise you not to force mo to extremi¬ 
ties. You were always a wild girl. I have 
only to tell Mrs. Meston that you ran away 
from my house under suspicious circum¬ 
stances.” 

Hannah turned white. All the world ^vas 
against her, a i)enniless, homeless girl, striv¬ 
ing to gain her own independence. Of 
course Mrs. Meston would be infected with 
this poison of suspicion, and discharge her. 
Life at Holmcroft was dreary enough; still, 
it had been a safe shelter, and she must lose 
that for Mrs. Noy’s cruel cai)rice. Mrs. Noy 
also i)ondered on the situation, and held her 
peace. Hannah might be a lady’s compan¬ 
ion, provided it w^as not known as a reproach 
in her own world, and also provided it were 
not at Holmcroft. Still, the girl was an en¬ 
emy in this camp, and must be driven ofl' at 
any cost. The code of her class is to crush 
and intimidate by insolence, and “ Learn to 
know thine adversary” was a rule of subtle 
analysis quite beyond Mrs. Noy’s range of 
intellect. 

Mrs. Meston’s laughing farewell on the 
door-step was, “ I have made my will,” as 
mother and son departed. 

Alice said, primly and sourly, ^^I think 
you should have told us you was Mrs. Noy’s 
niece.” 

Alice knew, then. Hannah awaited her 
doom; and in the interval of restless anxi¬ 
ety remembered Francis Iredell, who could 
alone rival the i)oople at Holmcroft. 

As she stood at the window a face sudden¬ 
ly grew on the other side of the pane—a 
large face with fierce eyes. Alice came in 
to close the shutters. 

“ I believe I saw a man,” whispered Han¬ 
nah. 

“ Don’t tell her,” returned Alice. She 
will not sleei) a wink for thinking of rob¬ 
bers.” 

What do you say ? A man’s face!” cried 
Mrs. Meston, shrilly. “ Alice, light the lamps. 
We can’t be too careful in these dreadful 
days of murder and violence.” 

A twinkling lamp was placed in every 
window of the large house, and Mrs. Meston 
insisted on detaining her two companions in 
her chamber all night, where she sat within 
reach of the rope communicating with thQ 
great bell. When Holmcroft heard this 
bell the village was to rush to the rescue, 
for Mrs. Meston w'as afraid to have a man¬ 
servant sleej) beneath her roof. Shall I 
put the knife to my own throat by admit¬ 
ting one of the wretches ?” she would say. 
Thus the three lonely women watched. 

III.—THE OPAL STUD. 

What did she mean by telling me about 
her will?” questioned Godfrey Noy, in a 
grumbling tone, permissible in one’s family. 
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That you are her heir, I suppose, dar- 
liug,” said his mother, soothingly. 

But handsome Godfrey persisted in taking 
a gloomy view of his prospects, perhaps be¬ 
cause he had supped on deviled crabs and 
Champagne at one o’clock that very morn¬ 
ing. 

“She may outlive all of us; and ten 
chances to one she will finally turn to that 
artist follow, Francis Iredell. I don’t be¬ 
lieve in these old women who last forever! 
If I only knew how matters stood. She 
keeps her papers in the house, and that 
girl Hannah mounts guard. Look here! I 
shall have to cut stick before the races un¬ 
less—” 

He went out, leaving his mother with a 
furrowed brow; and he had already made 
ux) his mind how to act. 

This ha|)pened on Friday morning, at the 
very moment when Francis Iredell was 
strolling in the Gold Avenue with Hannah 
Lejeune, moved by all i)leasant and sooth¬ 
ing infiuences; a better man, he told him¬ 
self, for the emancipation into a purer at¬ 
mosphere. It was another perfect October 
day, dreamy and soft. His comi^anion fairly 
sparkled v ith animation as she showed him 
Mrs. Meston’s favorite views; but he return¬ 
ed again to the max)le walk, striving to 
transmute something of the mellow radi¬ 
ance of color to his own memory, even as he 
studied the face beside him, to which ex- 
jiression was as a magician’s wand. 

As for Hannah, this was her one holiday 
out of life, and she enjoyed it almost des¬ 
perately, in the belief that she would never 
have another. She regarded Francis Iredell 
with a curious sort of i)ride, and thrilled 
with delight at every clever anecdote told 
by him, every honmot in tilt with Mrs. Mes- 
ton, who delighted in repartee. Had she 
not brought him to Holmcroft? Was he 
not more worthy of Mrs. Meston’s regard in 
every way than was Godfrey Noy ? 

There was a second evening at the Hall, 
where Dr. Sharpe, in his brown wig, ax:)xiear- 
ed punctually, and Mrs. Meston was as co¬ 
quettish in her rich attire as a girl. Han¬ 
nah could not determine whether Mrs. Noy 
had written about herself or not, but she 
felt that electric foreboding which often 
precedes a great change. Certainly Mrs. 
Meston must search a long while before she 
replaced this companion, who read aloud 
well, made all the dainty trifles of needle¬ 
work that great ladies like to bestow on 
their friends, and traced by intuition the 
meaning of those i)atterns sent into the 
country for the benefit of dress-making 
womankind. 

“ She saves me two or three hundred a 
year by her taste in trimming,” Mrs. Meston 
had said to Mrs. Noy; but it had not occurred 
to her to add the sum to Hannah’s slender 
salary. 


Francis Iredell was charming. His heart 
really warmed to the peoxfie who received 
him so kindly, although his curiosity was 
not yet fully satisfied as to Hannah’s motive 
in sending for him; and he brought to the 
country-house that atmosphere of interest 
which can only be imparted by those out in 
the world, who gather crumbs from many 
sources of public gossip. Hannah listened 
with parted lips and changing color. Did 
not Othello’s periods become more eloquent 
and flowery for the attention of Desdemona, 
think you ? The day had not been without 
excitement in the society of a winning girl. 
Francis Iredell had not indulged in a simi¬ 
lar luxury for years. He was a poor Bohe¬ 
mian ; yet if he could aftbrd to marry, his 
ideal wife was not unlike Hannah, in her 
broad straw hat, with a knot of red berries 
on her breast. 

The two gentlemen again walked down 
the hill together, and in sentimental mood 
Dr. Sharpe told his comx)anion of his i^ro- 
found admiration for Mrs. Meston. 

“ I think we might get married, quite in 
a sensible way, of course,” said the doctor, 
pensively, “only I can not give up my place, 
and she will not leave the Hall.” 

Restlessness pursued the artist to the 
gloomy tavern. He never composed him¬ 
self to sleep before two o’clock, and here 
was Holmcroft sleeping soundly at ten. Ho 
wandered down the village street without 
purpose, and then the fancy impelled him 
to climb to the summer-house where he first 
saw Hannah Lejeune, and evolve in the 
stillness and darkness the picture which 
haunted him. The night was warm. He 
stretched himself on the seat comfortably. 
Not a soul stirred abroad; he was the soli¬ 
tary watcher. His cigar went out. Reverie 
may have merged into stux^or, when he was 
aroused to full consciousness. Mrs. Meston’s 
bell was sending forth a wild, startling peal 
through the night. 

Alice, the maid, slept in a room connect¬ 
ed by a x^assago with Mrs. Meston’s chamber. 
Alice, most prim and exacting of privileged 
servants, had betaken herself to rest on this 
night with more alacrity from having sx^ent 
the x^revious one in an arm-chair, owing to 
the face seen at the window by Hannah. 
She was aroused from heavy sleex) by a 
slight noise in her closet. 

“ It’s the Maltese cat. Poor puss!” 

Alice opened the closet, and confronted a 
man —^the blood-curdling fulfillment of the 
household dread—burly, ragged, fierce in 
aspect. The candle dropped as Alice sank 
on her knees. A ring of cold steel pressed 
her temple, a hoarse voice spoke in her ear, 
a heavy hand grasx)ed her shoulder. 

“ Where’s the silver kept ? Scream, and 
I’ll—” 

“ Mercy!” groaned cowering Alice. “ The 
box is in the passage-way.” 
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Sbe thought her moment had come. She 
was lifted into the closet, and the key turn¬ 
ed on her. The tramp groped his way into 
the passage. As he did so the door of Mrs. 
Meston^s room was closed softly and bolted 
in his very face. He waited in silence. 

A thread of light crossed Hannah^s eye¬ 
lids, and waked her. A man stood beside 
her with a craiDe mask concealing his feat¬ 
ures. The girl felt the fate of the house in 
her hands: she swooned away, to all ap¬ 
pearance, and her flesh did not shrink when 
he lifted one nerveless arm, and suffered it 
to fall again, as if to assure himself of her 
unconsciousness. Thought does not revive 
more vividly witb the drowning than it did 
with Hannah Lejeune at that perilous mo¬ 
ment. The intruder was searching for some¬ 
thing in the sandal-wood box on her bureau, 
where she kept Mrs. Meston^s keys. What 
did he know about that particular box ? 

Gathering all her courage for the effort, 
she made one spring to the open door, tore 
the key from the lock, closed, and locked it 
outside. It was the work of a moment. 
Clasping the door-knob she paused, expect¬ 
ant, in the almost palpable darkness of the 
hall, for unknown hands to seize her. How 
many robbers were in the house ? The si¬ 
lence was terrible. She guided herself to 
iSIrs. Meston’s door, which was also wide 
open. Where were Mrs. Meston and Alice ? 
She dared not whisper, but one fierce re¬ 
solve possessed her; she must gain the bell- 
cord, and sound the alarm for which Holm- 
croft had waited, with many a scoff, all 
these years. As her fingers closed over it, a 
heavy blow fell on the door leadiug to Aliceas 
room. 

Open this door, or it wiU be wuss for 
ye,” said a savage voice. 

Hannah pulled the cord violently, then 
fied, just as the prisoner in her own room 
put his foot through the pauel of the locked 
door with a rending crash. If he found 
her! Shrinking along the wall as if im¬ 
ploring the very house to shield her, in cold 
dread and terror she crouched in the space 
behind the tall clock. The pursuer came 
straight on. She felt her limbs stiffen; her 
brain was on fire; the dull ringing of in¬ 
numerable voices sounded in her ears; then 
she believed herseK dead, beneath the pall 
of some indefinable horror. 

Francis Iredell, hastening up the Gold 
Avenue, now all darkness, encountered a 
man in full shock. There was a rush, a 
struggle, then the man had vanished, leav¬ 
ing a heavy box in his astonished antago¬ 
nist’s arms. The report of a gun made him 
hurry on. A second shape ran toward hun, 
evidently in flight: Francis dropped the 
box and seized him. 

No, my fine fellow, I have you fast,” he 
exclaimed. 

The second man was slight and supple. 
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^^Is it Francis Iredell? Let me go, for 
God’s sake!” 

Godfrey Noy!” ejaculated Francis. 
Well, Sir, your pal has escaped—” 

“ My pal ?” interposed Godfrey, haughtily. 
^^Do you take me for a thief? I am alone, 
and I have been playing the fool, trying to 
see the old lady’s wiU. Quick! don’t betray 
me.” 

Go! I shall know where to find you,” 
said Francis, sternly, recovering the box. 

Dr. Sharpe had fired the gun and lost his 
man. When he recognized Francis he in¬ 
sisted on discharging the weapon down the 
avenue again, in great excitement, until his 
companion diverted him. 

We must go into the house,” he said, and 
both men felt a little thrill of fear. 

An affrighted cook and a house-maid re¬ 
sponded from a window of the wing, and 
utterly refused to come down to open a 
door. How did they know what had hap¬ 
pened ? Francis broke in one of the win¬ 
dows, and the two gentlemen entered. IMrs. 
Meston was discovered sitting up in her 
bed, she having extricated herself from the 
folds of her own India shawl, in which she 
had been well-nigh smothered. A burglar 
with crape over his face had awakened her; 
she had struggled to rise, when he enveloped 
her in the great shawl. Mrs. Meston, wild 
and disheveled, held something fast clutch¬ 
ed in her hand, which she raised to the light. 
It was a fragment of linen, with an opal stud 
of curious workmanship attached. Inside 
was the inscription: Godfrey Noy, 1870.” 

I gave it to him,” she said, and lay back 
on her pillow without another word. 

Sunset again over the purple hills ; Fran¬ 
cis Iredell and Hannah Lejeune lingering in 
the summer-house. Mrs. Meston came slow¬ 
ly down the Gold Avenue with Dr. Sharpe. 

“ Children,” he cried, in his brisk, chirping 
voice, she has accepted me as the best of 
burglar protectors.” 

Mrs. Meston had never appeared so grave 
and dignified; the sunset gleamed on lier 
dress and jewels. 

“ I am’ not a great match: I have been 
making another will, and it is best we 
should all understand that Hannah Lejeune 
is my heiress.” 

No, no,” exclaimed the girl, quickly, in a 
pained tone. ^^You do not know what I 
have done. Godfrey is my cousin.” 

My dear, I know more than you imagine. 
I repeat, Hannah Lejeune is my heiress— 
provided she marries to suit me.” 

With that she laid her hand on the shoul¬ 
der of Francis Iredell. 

I have been here but two days,” said the 
young man, musingly ; and then he looked 
eagerly into Hannah’s shy, reluctant eyes. 

Showers of leaves fell softly in the Gold 
Avenue. 
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THE FIEST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
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THE PROGRESS OP THE EXACT SCIENCES.—1. 
N any review of the progress of science 
during the first century of the repub¬ 
lic, the period which lies between the dec¬ 
laration of independence and the close of 
the eighteenth century may, without dan¬ 
ger of any important omission, be passed 
over in silence. There were men, it is true, 
in the colonies and in the newly emanci¬ 
pated States whose native abilities and dis¬ 
tinguished attainments as astronomers or 
physicists won for them a reputation which 
in their time reached to other lands, and 
which has since come down to us; but 
these, though they were masters, were not 
originators, and their names are but inci- 
dentaUy connected with the history of sci¬ 
ence. Of this class David Rittenhouse is 
an honorable example. His scientific activ¬ 
ity is iUustrated in his numerous communi¬ 
cations to the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety, of which he was a member, and in the 
presidency of which he succeeded Franklin 
—communications which display not only 
a powerful but also a remarkably versatile 
mind; and his singular ingenuity and ex¬ 
traordinary mechanical skill are attested by 
his orreries, stiU to be seen in the College of 
New Jersey and the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, which, according to the account given 
in the Transactions of the Philosophical 
Society, show the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies for a period of five thousand 
years, and their positions in each year, 
month, day, and hour, with such accuracy 
as not in aU this time to differ sensibly from 
those given by the astronomical tables. 

Toward the close of the century the cele¬ 
brated’ Priestley, whose discoveries entitle 
him to a high place among the original in¬ 
vestigators of his day, made our country his 
home ; but as the successes to which his 
lame is due were achieved before he left his 
native country, and as his later years were 
mainly occupied with the profitless task of 
defending a now long exploded theory, which 
his own discoveries had already rendered in¬ 
defensible, and which his contemporaries 
were every where even then abandoning, he 
can not be counted as having materiaUy 
contributed to the advancement of science 
in America. Another illustrious name be¬ 
longs to this time, which should have been 
ours, but which was lost to us by infiuences 
not wholly unlike those which gained us 
Priestley. Benjamin Thompson, afterward 
Count of Rumford, was an American who 
early in life abandoned a home and a coun¬ 
try which his fellow-citizens had made in¬ 
tolerable. Received into the service of a 
foreign prince, his force of character, activ¬ 


ity of intellect, and singularly practical 
turn of mind at once commanded apprecia¬ 
tion, and secured to him a position which 
enabled him to achieve a noble reputation 
not only as an efficient administrative offi¬ 
cer and a zealous philanthropist, but also as- 
an original and sagacious scientific investi¬ 
gator. To Rumford belongs the immortal 
honor of having boldly announced, before 
the close of the eighteenth century, a truth 
wMch the world was not very ready to re¬ 
ceive tiU near the middle of the nineteenth, 
a truth which lies at the foundation of the 
mechanical theory of heat, and through that 
theory leads to the grandest generalization 
in the history of science—the truth that 
heat is a mode of motion. Now that this 
truth has come to be as universally admit¬ 
ted as it was then (^[uestioned, America may 
be justly proud that its discovery was made 
by one of her own sons.* 

That the government of the United States, 
though it has as yet made no systematic and 
permanent provision for promoting scientific 
investigation, has not been wanting in lib¬ 
erality when solicited to lend its occasional 
aid to special objects of scientific interest, 
wiU be evident when we caU to mind the 
Wilkes exploring expedition of 1838, the 
Lynch Dead Sea exploration of 1848, the 
solar parallax expedition under Gilliss in 
1849, the expedition of the Polaris in 1871, 
and the more recent provision for the dis¬ 
patch of parties to distant parts of the 
world to observe the transit of Venus of 
1874. But besides these instances, in which, 
the advancement of science for its own sake 
has been the exclusive aim of Congressional 
appropriations, many other examples may 
be mentioned in which legislation has been 
indirectly favorable to the same end. The 
Coast Survey is, from the necessity of things, 
a scientific institution and a school for train¬ 
ing scientific men. The same is true of the 
public survey of the great lakes, of the 
boundary commissions, of the exifioring ex¬ 
peditions in the heart of the continent, of 
the Naval Observatory, of the Nautical Al¬ 
manac Office, and of the special commissions 
from time to time created for investigating 
experimentally certain questions regarded 
as practical, which have nevertheless im¬ 
portant scientific relations, such as the heat 


Bacon and Locke, it is true, spoke of heat as mo¬ 
tion ; but with them the view was a pure hypothesis; 
with Rumford it was a demonstrated certainty. Speak¬ 
ing of the paper in which it was communicated to the 
Royal Society, Professor Tyndall says: “Rumford in 
this memoir annihilated the material theory of heat. 
Nothing on the subject more powerful has since been 
written.” 
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developed in the comhiistion of coal, the te¬ 
nacity, rigidity, and other useful qualities of 
different descriptions of iron and steel, the 
causes producing the explosions of steam- 
boilers, and others of like character. 

Though we can attempt no history of sci¬ 
entific associations or organizations, there is 
one exception which may properly he made 
to this rule. The Smithsonian Institution 
is an organization unique in its character, 
which for the past thirty years has held a 
peculiar relation to the science of the coun¬ 
try, of which it has been, also, one of the 
most powerful promoters. In the language 
of the will of its founder, an English gentle¬ 
man of wealth who had never visited this 
country, it has for its largo and liberal ob¬ 
ject “the increase and diffusion of knowl¬ 
edge among men.” The fund from which it 
derives its revenue is bequeathed in trust to 
the United States of America, and its affairs 
are administered by a Board of Regents ap¬ 
pointed principally by the Senate. During 
the infancy of the institution there was at 
one time danger that, instead of being made 
an instrumentality for the increase of knowl¬ 
edge by the encouragement of original re¬ 
search, it would become merely a depository 
of objects of interest in natural history or 
archieology, and of books of general litera¬ 
ture, exhausting itself thus in the creation 
of a museum and a library. To this it was 
proposed to add a show of diffusing knowl¬ 
edge by means of popular lectures delivered 
annually in Washington during the winter. 
Such lectures were, in fact, given down to 
about 1860; but the danger menaced by the 
other part of the project was averted by the 
earnest zeal and conclusive logic with which 
the purposes of the founder were set forth 
and defended by the able secretary of the 
institution. Professor Joseph Henry. Thus 
for a long period of years the institution has 
employed all its available income in defray¬ 
ing, in whole or in part, the expense of orig¬ 
inal investigations, and in publishing the 
results of these, and of any others independ¬ 
ently made which, after careful examination 
by expert judges, have appeared to be sub¬ 
stantially valuable contributions to knowl¬ 
edge. Under the title of Smithsonian Con¬ 
tributions to Knowledge there have now been 
published nineteen large quarto volumes, 
embracing elaborate monograx^hs on a large 
variety of subjects in exact science, in nat- 
xu’al history, in ethnology, and in linguistics, 
including among them the important astro¬ 
nomical researches of Walker, Newcomb, 
and Stockwell, the ingenious discussions of 
rotary motion by General Barnard, the elab¬ 
orate investigations of terrestrial magnetism 
by Bache, the grammar and vocabulary of 
the Dakota language by Riggs, and the 
explorations of the North American earth 
mounds by Squier and Davis. 

In addition to its usefulness in provoking 


scientific research, of which it would be dif¬ 
ficult to measure the value, the institution 
has also fulfilled, and is now fulfilling, a 
most important function in acting as the 
organ of a widely extended system of scien¬ 
tific exchanges between our own and foreign 
countries. Its correspondents and agents 
are scattered every where throughout the 
civilized world. Plants, minerals, books, 
sx^ecunens in natural history, objects of ar- 
chceological interest—every thing, in short, 
which belongs to the material, or is service¬ 
able for the illustration, of science is through 
its instrumentality expeditiously forwarded 
to the remotest destination, without any ex¬ 
pense, excex)t that which attends the local 
delivery, to sender or receiver. No such 
agency any where else exists. The degree 
to which it is x^romotive of scientific activ¬ 
ity, not only by stimulating individual ef¬ 
fort, but by bringing distant individuals 
into frequent communication with each oth¬ 
er, and inducing systematic co-operation, 
need hardly be insisted on. 

In the pure mathematics our country has 
an honorable, if not a very extensive, rec¬ 
ord. In this honorable record no name 
stands higher than that of Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, whose voluminous and lucid commen¬ 
tary on the M6eanique Celeste of Laplace not 
only eclipsed the multitude of his previous 
admirable performances, but drew from ana¬ 
lysts andxfiiysical astronomers of the highest 
eminence abroad most enthusiastic expres¬ 
sions of commendation. Professor Benj amin 
Peirce, of Harvard University, a pupil and 
friend of Bowditch, still in the vigor of life, 
stands hardly second to his master in the 
originality and value of his contributions to 
mathematical literature. His Analytie Me¬ 
chanics, which is professedly an attempt to 
consolidate the latest researches and the most 
exalted forms of thought of the great geom¬ 
eters into a consistent and uniform treatise, 
is more than it professes to be. It is rather 
an attemx)t—successfully accomx)lished—^to 
carry back the fundamental x^rinciples of 
the science to a more profound and central 
origin, and thence to shorten the path to 
the most fruitful forms of research. The 
most remarkable and most original of Pro¬ 
fessor Peirce’s publications is the descrip¬ 
tion of a new mathematical method, called 
by him “ Linear Associative Algebra.” This 
method seems to be a stex^ in the direction 
of quaternions, but a larger one. It there¬ 
fore oversteps the power of human concep¬ 
tion to grasp its essence, while its visible ma¬ 
chinery is algebraic, and in the modes of its 
use it has analogies both with algebra and 
with quaternions. The method is of too re¬ 
cent origin to have been largely developed 
in its cax)abilities or tested in its applica¬ 
tions. 

Of other eminent mathematicians whose 
labors deserve a more extended notice our 
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limits allow but a mere mention. The alge¬ 
bra of Professor Theodore Strong, the mem¬ 
oir on Musical Temperament” by Professor 
A. M. Fisher, the essay of Professor A. D. 
Stanley on the Calculus of Variations,” 
Professor Patterson’s ^'Calculus of Opera¬ 
tions,” Professor Newton’s memoirs on ques¬ 
tions of higher geometry and on transcend¬ 
ental curves. General Alvord’s Tangencies 
of Circles and Sx)heres,” General Barnard’s 

Theory of the Gyroscope and Problems in 
Rotary Motion,” Professor Ferret’s Con¬ 
verging Series,” and his investigation of 
the movements of the atmosphere, are all 
valuable contributions to mathematical sci¬ 
ence ; and this list might easily be greatly 
enlarged. 

ASTRONOMY. 

There are several distinct departments of 
astronomical science which are often pur¬ 
sued independently of each other. The eld¬ 
er Herschel occupied himself chiefly with 
discovery ,* Tycho Brahe, with the accurate 
determination of the places of known ob¬ 
jects; and the same is true in general of 
the practical astronomers of the present 
day. Our gifted countryman, MitcheU, was 
especially interested in devising new meth¬ 
ods of observation and record; our esteem¬ 
ed fellow-citizen, Mr. Rutherfurd, with the 
application of photography to astronomy. 
Some astronomers, like Newton, Lagrange, 
and Lax)lace at an earlier period, or like Ad¬ 
ams, Leverrier, Peirce, Newcomb, and Stock- 
well in our own time, have engaged in the 
theoretic investigation of the laws of celes¬ 
tial motion, and of the action of the heavenly 
bodies on each other. Others—and the num¬ 
ber is large, including at present De la Rue, 
Huggins, Lockyer, Faye, and Secchi abroad, 
and Young, H. Draper, and Langley among 
ourselves—have been busied in the fascina¬ 
ting study of solar and stellar physics. Fi¬ 
nally, comets and shooting-stars, and the re¬ 
cently detected connection between these 
two seemingly very different classes of bod¬ 
ies, have been a subject of long-continued 
study, fruitful of interesting results, to a 
series of observers, among whom are most 
prominent at present Professor Schiaparelli, 
of Milan, and Professor Newton, of our own 
country. 

In connection with discoveryj an interest¬ 
ing chapter might be written on the his¬ 
tory of the agencies to which discoveries 
are mainly due, that is, of observatories—a 
history which the limitation of our space 
necessarily excludes. Half a century ago 
such a thing as an astronomical observato¬ 
ry was unknown in the United States. At 
present the number is considerably greater 
than the necessity. Though the work of 
the observatory is the basis on which the 
theory of the existing universe must rest, it 
is not a work which needs to be indefinitely 


repeated. With the very superior instru¬ 
ments which the skill of recent times has 
furnished, a few observatories, judiciously 
distributed over the earth’s surface, are all 
that the physical astronomer requires. 
There are at present in the United States 
not fewer than thirty astronomical obser¬ 
vatories, probably more. If so many had 
been needed, they would still in many cases 
have been founded in vain, since no suitable 
provision has accompanied theii* erection 
for maintaining them subsequently in use. 
Some of them, connected with the colleges 
of the country, have, perhaps, been made 
sufficiently useful for purposes of instruc¬ 
tion to justify their erection; but it is per¬ 
fectly clear that the founders in general 
have been laboring under the delusion that 
an observatory when once brought into ex¬ 
istence will somehow work itself. It has 
accordingly happened that, except in the 
case of the Naval Observatory, at Washing¬ 
ton, that of Harvard University, and, in its 
earlier period, that of the Cincinnati Obser¬ 
vatory, the responsibility for the use of the 
instruments, provided at great expense in 
these various establishments, has fallen upon 
men overburdened with heavy duties as in¬ 
structors, occupying the greater part of their 
time by day, and rendering continuous sys¬ 
tematic observation by night physically im¬ 
possible. Notwithstanding these disadvan¬ 
tages, several of the gentlemen here referred 
to have found time in the midst of their dis¬ 
tractions to render so signal services to as¬ 
tronomical science as to connect their names 
permanently with the history of its prog¬ 
ress. There exists, however, no adequate 
provision, and in general no provision at 
all, for the training of observers and the 
support of observations; and hence much of 
this costly ai^paratus has been hitherto com¬ 
paratively useless for the purposes of prac¬ 
tical astronomy. Still less has there been 
a profusion for what is now the most urgent 
necessity of the science—the encouragement 
and maintenance of a class of astronomers 
of a superior order of scientific culture, de¬ 
voted to the study and reconstruction of 
theory. This is a consideration to which 
the benefactors of this noblest of sciences, 
who have provided it with so many instru¬ 
ments of magnificent proportions as monu¬ 
ments of their liberality speaking to the 
eye, would do wisely in the future to turn 
their attention. 

Some of the most interesting of the as¬ 
tronomical discoveries of the century have 
been due to the keen-sightedness of Ameri¬ 
can observers. The great telescope of the 
Cambridge Observatory was mounted in the ' 
summer of 1847. On the 16th day of Sep¬ 
tember, 1848, it was the means of rendering 
for the first time visible to human eyes the 
eighth satellite of the planet Saturn—^the 
eighth in the order of discovery, though the 
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seventh in the order of distance from the 
planet. Five satellites of this planet had 
been discovered in the seventeenth century; 
two more, very close to the ring, were seen 
in 1789 by Sir William Herschel, who, as il¬ 
lustrated in this example and in several 
others, seems to have been endowed with 
an almost preternatural keenness of vision; 
but his observations were not confirmed un¬ 
til his son, more than forty years after (1836), 
rediscovered one of them, and caught a sin¬ 
gle doubtful ghmiDse of the other. Ten 
years later (1846) Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool, 
recovered the remaining one. The new sat¬ 
ellite discovered by the Messrs. Bond is faint¬ 
er than either of these two extremely diffi¬ 
cult objects, though more distant from the 
planet than any other, except that known 
as lapetus. Between this satellite and Ti¬ 
tan, the next interior, a wide gap had been 
noticed to exist. Titan revolving around 
the primary in a little less than sixteen 
days, and lapetus in more than seventy- 
nine. Bond’s satellite, which has received 
the name Hyperion, has a period of a little 
over twenty-one days, so that it is compar¬ 
atively near to Titan, and leaves still a large 
seemingly unoccupied space between itself 
and lapetus. It is remarkable that Hype¬ 
rion was noticed by Mr. Lassell on the 18th 
of September, only two days after its dis¬ 
covery by Bond. 

The most wonderful object in the uni¬ 
verse, as well to the physical astronomer as 
to the observer who surveys the heavens 
only for the gratification of his curiosity, is 
the double or multiple ring surrounding the 
planet Saturn. The ring is certainly dou¬ 
ble, a wide space, through which in one or 
two instances fixed stars have been seen, 
separating the inner, broader, and brighter 
from the outer, narrower, and less bright. 
Some very good observers have occasionally 
noticed what appeared to be lines of divis¬ 
ion in the breadth of both these rings, and 
these appearances, together with the deduc¬ 
tions of theory as to the conditions neces¬ 
sary to the stability of the system, have led 
to the general belief that the rings are not 
rigid solids. Until the year 1850, however, 
only two rings had been suspected to exist, 
unless by occasional and temporary subdi¬ 
vision. But on the 11th of November in 
that year there was noticed by the Messrs. 
Bond a shadowy appearance interior to the 
broad ring, which led them to suspect the 
existence of a third and almost nebulous 
ring, having a breadth about two-thirds as 
great as that of the narrow or outer ring. 
Subsequent observations confirmed them in 
this belief; and the same appearances were 
later noticed by Dawes and Lassell in En¬ 
gland. An interesting question hereupon 
arose as to whether this dusky ring was of 
recent formation, or had been noticed but 
not understood before. It was ascertained 


that Galle had mentioned appearances of a 
similar kind in a memoir published in 1838; 
and Father Secchi testified that such had 
been noticed in the observatory at Rome as 
early as 18*28. Mr. Otto Struve also adduced 
evidences from the observations of J. Cas¬ 
sini in 1715, and those of Halley in 17*20 and 
1723, that the obscure ring had been no¬ 
ticed by those observers, and assumed by 
them to be a belt upon the planet itself. 
Mr. Struve created some excitement in the 
astronomical world by stating that on a 
comparison of the measurements of the ap¬ 
parent distance between the inner edge of 
the broad bright ring and the planet’s disk 
made by his father in 1826 and by himself 
in 1851, together with an examination of 
similar measurements by Huyghens, Cas¬ 
sini, Bradley, Herschel, Encke, and Galle, 
he was satisfied that the inner edge of the 
bright ring is gradually approaching the 
planet, while the total breadth of the two 
rings is constantly increasing. This propo¬ 
sition was too startling to meet with ready 
acceptance by astronomers generally, and 
up to the present time the question remains 
where Struve left it, with, however, an ap¬ 
parently growing disposition to accept his 
conclusions. If it is true that the ring is 
slowly subsiding toward the planet, the hy¬ 
pothesis is not without plausibility that 
Bond’s dusky ring may be composed of 
loosely scattered fragments, which, from 
causes possible to assign, have been accel¬ 
erated in their descent beyond the general 
mass. 

The astronomical discovery next in inter¬ 
est deserving mention, as an American con¬ 
tribution to science duriug the century, was 
remarkably enough made in the immediate 
neighborhood of the observatory which the 
successes of the Messrs. Bond had already 
made famous. Mr. Alvan Clark had just 
completed the great telescope of eighteen 
and a half inches designed for the Univer¬ 
sity of Mississippi, and now at Chicago, 
when on the night of January 31,186*2, his 
son, I^Ir. Alvan G. Clark, directing the instru¬ 
ment toward Sirius, the brightest of the 
fixed stars, detected almost in contact with 
it a minute point of light which he recog¬ 
nized immediately as a companion star. 
Curiously enough, a well-founded suspicion 
had long been entertained that this star is 
double. Minute as are the annual proper 
motions of the fixed stars in the heavens, 
they are in general uniform and weU ascer¬ 
tained. But the motion of Sirius was long 
ago discovered by Bessel to be affected by 
an irregularity such as would be produced 
by the action of some other body revolving 
with it around a common centre. The or¬ 
bit of the imaginary attendant star had, in 
fact, been inferred by Peters, of Altona, and 
Safford, then of the Cambridge Observatory. 
No scrutiny with instruments then existing 
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had, however, been successful in detecting 
this attendant, when the newly finished 
glass of Mr. Clark made it visible without 
eflbrt. After its discovery it was seen with 
the PTarvard equatorial and others of less 
power; but the 9^-iuch Munich glass of the 
Naval Observatory has never shown it. This 
admirable discovery, or more i)roperly the 
construction of a glass capable of making a 
discovery so difficult, was rewarded by the 
Academy of Sciences of France by the pres¬ 
entation to Mr. Clark of the Lalande Medal 
—a prize annually decreed to the author of 
the most interesting discovery of the year. 

Several comets have been discovered by 
American astronomers, among which may 
be mentioned, the first of 1846, discovered 
February 26, 1846, by William C. Bond, of 
which the elliptic elements were determined 
by Peirce, giviug a period of ninety-five 
years. The comet known by the name of 
Miss Maria Mitchell was first seen by her on 
October 1,1847, at her private observatory 
in Nantucket. Two days later it was also 
seen by De Vico at Rome, and Mr. H. P. 
Tuttle at Cambridge. The comet 1862, III., 
which was discovered by Mr. Tuttle July 
18,1862, and by Mr. Thomas Simons, of Al- 
bany, on the same evening, but later, be¬ 
longs to the August stream of meteoroids. 
An interesting fact in regard to Miss Mitch- 
elPs comet is that, four days after its discov- 
ery, it passed centrally over a fixed star of 
the fifth magoitude without in the slightest 
degree obscuring it. For a brief time the 
star was, in fact, so truly in the centre of 
the nebulosity that it appeared like the 
proper nucleus of the comet. 

Of the swarm of minute planets which 
occupy the place between Mars and Jupi¬ 
ter, where the law of Bode indicates a mem¬ 
ber of the solar system to be missing, about 
oue-third have been discovered by American 
observers. It is remarkable that all of this 
numerous group, now amounting to no few¬ 
er than 146, belong to the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry, the first to be detected having been dis¬ 
covered on the evening of the first day of 
the century, January 1, 1801, by Piazzi, at 
Palermo. Three others were discovered 
within the seven years next succeediug, 
after which nearly forty years elapsed with¬ 
out adding to the number. Up to the close 
of 1850 the total number known amounted 
to thirteen only. Within the twenty-five 
years which have since elapsed there have 
been discovered 133 more, or about five per 
annum. It is to be observed that discovery 
in recent years has been greatly facilitated 
by the Berlin star maps and other celestial 
charts, in which every star down, to the 
ninth magnitude is set down. When an ob- j 
ject is seen which is not in the map, there- 
fore, the probabihty is great that it is an as- 
teroid, and the question will be settled by a ; 
second observation on the following night. 


or even a few hours later on the same night. 
The first American astronomer to detect an 
asteroid previously unknown was Mr. James 
F erguson, of the N aval Observatory, by whom 
the thirty-first of the series, now known as 
Euphi’osyne, was found on September 1, 
1854. Two others were subsequently dis¬ 
covered by him, making three in all. Be¬ 
sides these, there have been discovered one 
by Searle, two by Tnttle, sixteen by Watson, 
and twenty-two by Peters, making a total 
of forty-four, all discovered within a period 
of about twenty years. 

Practical Astronomy .—The automatic reg¬ 
istration of time observations by means of 
electro-magnetism is an improvement in 
practical astronomy due to American inge¬ 
nuity. The merit of its first suggestion has 
been somewhat in dispute, but the earliest 
experimental demonstration of its feasibil¬ 
ity was certainly made by Professor John 
Locke, of Cincinnati, who in 1848 intro¬ 
duced a clock provided with a suitable 
mechanism into the circuit of the electric 
telegraph between Cincinnati and Pitts¬ 
burg. The distance is four hundred miles, 
and the experiment was continued for two 
hours, during which the beats were regu¬ 
larly registered at every station through¬ 
out the whole hne. The application to 
astronomical observations immediately fol¬ 
lowed. In recognition of the value of this . 
invention. Congress awarded to Dr. Locke 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, and or¬ 
dered a clock of the same description to 
be constructed for the Naval Observatory. 
As a recording instrument, the ordinary tel¬ 
egraphic register of Professor Morse was 
at first employed. More convenient forms 
of apparatus were subsequently devised by 
Professor Mitchell, Mr. Joseph Saxton, of the 
Coast Survey, and Messrs. W. C. and George 
P. Bond, who introduced the regulator which 
has since been so almost universally em¬ 
ployed in these instruments, known as 
Bonffis spring governor. More recently 
(1871) a printing chronograph has been in¬ 
vented by Professor George W. Hough, of 
the Dudley Observatory, which records to 
the nearest tenth of a second, and saves to 
the observer who employs it the labor and 
time required for deciphering and record¬ 
ing in figures the indications of the -regis¬ 
ter in common use. The electro-magnetic 
method of recording transits was adopted 
without delay in the observatories of the 
United States, and soon after found its way 
into those of Great Britain and the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, where it was known as the 
American method. Of its great value in 
promoting accuracy it is not necessary to 
speak j but only those who have had expe¬ 
rience in observation can adequately ap¬ 
preciate the degree to which it has lighten¬ 
ed the labor of the observer. Previously to 
its introduction the clock divided with the 
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object viewed the observer’s attention, and 
tbe necessity for unceasing vigilance was 
exhausting in tbe extreme. If nothing else 
had been gained by it but this, the benefit 
would be incalculable. 

The introduction of the electric chrono¬ 
graph into observatories furnished a very 
simple means of determining differences of 
longitude between any two places connect¬ 
ed by a telegraphic wire. These determi¬ 
nations are made by comparing the exact 
times of transit of a given celestial object 
over the meridians of both places, a single 
clock giving the times for both, or by trans¬ 
mitting time signals alternately in opposite 
directions compared with the clocks at both 
ends. The earliest observations of this kind 
were made in January, 1849, between Wash¬ 
ington and Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
method has siuce been brought into very 
extensive use throughout the world. In 
18G7, and again in 1871 and in 1872, it was 
employed to determine the difference of 
longitude between Greenwich and Wash¬ 
ington, by means, in the first instance, of 
the Anglo-American cable, and, in the sec¬ 
ond and third, of the French, from Brest to 
St. Pierre, and Danbury, Massachusetts. 

In observing for longitude, the velocity 
of propagation of electric impulses in the 
wires of the circuit becomes a matter re¬ 
quiring attention, and thus the telegraph 
has become the means of throwing light 
upon this interesting question in physics. 

Improvement of Instruments .—^Until about 
1850 the observatories of the United States 
were furnished with instruments of foreign 
manufacture exclusively. Since that time 
the telescopes of American opticians have 
rivaled, if they have not surpassed, in ex¬ 
cellence those of the most celebrated con¬ 
structors of the Old World. The 12^-inch 
equatorial of the Michigan University is one 
of many admirable instruments produced 
by Mr. Henry Fitz, of New York, an ingen¬ 
ious artisan, who was removed by a prema¬ 
ture death just as his reputation had been 
firmly established, and as he was preparing 
for a bolder attempt than any of those in 
which he had been previously so successful 
—the construction of an objective of twen¬ 
ty-four inches aperture. Mr. Charles A. 
Spencer, of Canastota, New York, in the year 
1848 suddenly acquired an extraordinary 
celebrity for superior skill in constructing 
objectives for microscopes. Having proved 
himself to be without a superior in this 
field, he turned his attention to the con¬ 
struction of telescopes with a success no 
less signal. One of the most remarkable 
examples on record of a career commenced 
without previous preparation, rather late 
in life, in a most difficult art, and leading 
in the end to the highest eminence, is to be 
found in the history of Mr. Alvan Clark, 
whose latest achievement has been the con¬ 


struction of the grand 26-inch objective 
erected in 1873 in the Naval Observatory at 
Washington. Mr. Clark’s superior merit as 
an optician was recognized by the very skill¬ 
ful observer. Rev. W. R. Dawes, of Hadden- 
ham, England, some years before it was gen¬ 
erally known to his own countrymen; but 
the work by which he first attained the as¬ 
sured celebrity which he now enjoys was 
the construction, in 1860 and 1861, of the 
magnificent telescope of 181 inches aper¬ 
ture, for the observatory of the University 
of Mississippi, then under the direction of 
the writer of this article, which the troubles 
of the times diverted from its destination, 
and which was subsequently erected at the 
observatory of Chicago. 

Some of the most successful constructors 
of astronomical instruments in our country 
are to be found among the astronomers 
themselves. Mr. Lewis M. Rutherfurd, of 
New York, is the originator of a deiiai’t- 
ment of practical astronomy requiring the 
use of instruments specially adapted to its 
purposes , and as the most expeditious and 
satisfactory mode of providing these instru¬ 
ments, he resolved to construct them him¬ 
self. His idea was to make photography 
subservient to the uses of astronomy, and 
especially of uranography. Considering how 
rare are the occasions in which atmospheric 
conditions are altogether favorable to the 
observation of difficult objects in the heav¬ 
ens, and how largo is the necessary con¬ 
sumption of time in making measurements 
of position and distance between the objects 
observed, it occurred to him that if these 
favorable opportunities should be seized to 
make exact photographic maps of the groups 
under examination, measurements of these 
maps might take the place of direct meas¬ 
urements of the stars, and that thus a single 
evening might be made productive of results 
as numerous and valuable as those obtained 
in many months in the ordinary course of 
observation. His first attempts at a prac¬ 
tical realization of this idea were made with 
a reflecting telescope, for the reason that a 
parabolic speculum is free from aberration 
both of color and figure. The Cassegrainian 
form was adopted, as best suited to the pur¬ 
pose ; but the tremors produced by passing 
street vehicles were so largely magnified by 
the donble reflection in this instrument that 
he was soon compelled to abandon it for 
the refractor. A little experience, however, 
taught him that the refractiug telescopes in 
common use, whatever their degree of excel¬ 
lence for purely optical purposes, would not 
furnish him celestial photographs exhibit¬ 
ing the stars with the degree of sharpness 
which his plan required. Though the lumi¬ 
nous rays are well concentrated, the actinic 
rays are scattered, giving indistinct images 
of the larger stars, and failing to exhibit 
minute ones at all. He therefore undertook 
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the construction of an objective corrected 
for actinic effect, without regard to color. 
The whole of the work, theoretic and prac¬ 
tical, was done by himself, and about the year 
1863 he completed an actin-aplanatic object¬ 
ive of eleven and a quarter inches aperture, 
which gave results entirely satisfactory. 
With this he speedily obtained many sharp¬ 
ly defined maps of star groups upon glass, 
and it remained only to effect the intended 
measurements upon these maps. Here was 
presented a new mechanical problem of pe¬ 
culiar difficulty. No known micrometric ap¬ 
paratus was adapted either in form or in di¬ 
mensions to effect these measurements. Mr. 
Rutherfurd met the difficulty with his char¬ 
acteristic ingenuity, and with his own hands 
constructed an instrument in which, by 
means of an observing microscope directed 
toward the plate, and having motion in two 
directions at right angles to each other, the 
co-ordinates of position of the objects ob¬ 
served may be measured with a delicacy 
which leaves nothing to be desired. In the 
original form of this instrument a microme¬ 
ter screw was depended on to give these di¬ 
mensions, and an immense amount of labor 
was expended in the construction of such a 
screw and in determining its error. The 
investigation resulted, however, in demon¬ 
strating that the error of the screw is not 
constant, no matter how faultless the work¬ 
manship or how excellent the material. 
Discarding the screw, therefore, for pur¬ 
poses of measurement, Mr. Rutherfurd in¬ 
troduces into the instrument, as at present 
constructed, two auxiliary microscopes trav¬ 
eling with the observing microscope, one in 
each direction, and reading the distances 
traveled upon fixed scales ruled on glass. 
In a x>aper read before the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences in 1866 Mr. Rutherfurd gave 
an account of his method; and at the same 
meeting a discussion of measurements made 
at his observatory upon photographs of the 
Pleiades was presented by Dr. B. A. Gould, 
who reached the conclusion that the micro¬ 
metric measurements of a single such plate, 
with the customary corrections for refrac¬ 
tion, etc., would give results about as accu¬ 
rate as those obtained by Bessel with thir¬ 
teen years’ labor—^the time employed by him 
in mapping this group. 

Another American astronomer, whose in¬ 
genuity in the construction of instruments 
is no less remarkable than his sldll in the 
use of them. Dr. Henry Draper, has devoted 
himself to the improvement of reflecting 
telescopes. The use of silvered glass for as¬ 
tronomical specula had been suggested by 
Foucault, as being a material lighter and 
less brittle than speculum metal, and as re¬ 
flecting a larger proportion of the light; 
and he had i)ractically illustrated the value 
of this suggestion by actually grinding and 
silvering one or two such specula with his 


own hands. With no light to guide him but 
the knowledge of these facts. Dr. Draper un¬ 
dertook an investigation of the best mode of 
proceeding in the construction of such si^ec- 
ula, recording the results of his experiments 
as he went on; and having at length at¬ 
tained a triumphant success, he published 
his method among the Smithsonian Contri- 
hntionSj in an elaborate memoir, which has 
become a standard authority on the subject, 
and is continually quoted as such at the 
present day. The telescope described in 
this memoir is of fifteen and a half inches 
aperture, and it was for a long time the 
largest in the country; but it is now siu*- 
passed by one of twenty-eight inches, also 
constructed by Dr. Draper, and mounted in 
his observatory equatorially under a dome.. 
With both these telescopes Dr. Draper has. 
taken splendid x^hotographs of the moon, 
one representing the satellite in the third 
quarter, which has borne an enlargement to 
fifty inches in diameter; and also the spec- 
troscox^ic photographs of Alpha Lyrse, men¬ 
tioned later in this article. 

Physical Astronomy .—No incident in the 
history of astronomy has ever excited more 
universal interest than the detection, in Au¬ 
gust, 1846, by a method purely mathematical,, 
of a planet which had been x)reviously lurk¬ 
ing unseen ux^on the confines of the system 
ever since the creation. This marvelous 
achievement, of which the history is too 
well known to need repetition here, was 
simultaneously accomplished by two foreign 
astronomers, and does not belong to Ameri¬ 
can science. But it is a curious fact that 
the x^lanet thus discovered fell immediately 
after into the hands of American astrono¬ 
mers, and that they have made it practically 
their own ever since. Owing to the exceed¬ 
ingly slow motion of the body, the elements 
of its orbit could not be determined from 
the observations of a few months. Assum¬ 
ing the orbit to be circular, several Eurox3e- 
an astronomers reached early and concur¬ 
rently the conclusion that its mean distance 
from the sun is less than the discoverers had 
supposed by between five and six hundred 
millions of miles. But the first approxi¬ 
mately correct theory of its motions was 
wrought out by Professor Sears C. Walker, 
of the Naval Observatory at Washington, in 
February, 1847. When Herschel discovered 
the planet Uranus in 1781, Lexell was ena¬ 
bled to determine its orbit by moans of ob¬ 
servations made of the same body (supposed 
then to be a fixed star) by Bradley and Mayer 
nearly thirty years before; and the number 
of such previous accidental observations of 
this body which have since been discovered 
amounts to no less than nineteen. It was 
naturally hoped that the examination of 
star catalogues of earlier years would fur¬ 
nish some similar help to the solution of the 
problem presented by Neptune. Of these 
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catalogues, however, most were for one rea¬ 
son or another useless in this inquiry. One 
only offered a possibility that the newly 
discovered body might have been by good 
fortune recorded in it. This was the JSis- 
toire Celeste of Lacaille, embracing 50,000 
stars j and Mr. Walker soon discovered that 
Lacaille had swept over the probable x>ath 
of the planet on two days nearly following 
each other—the 8th and 10th of May, 1795. 
Having, therefore, from the observations 
made at Washington, combined with those 
received from Europe, computed as well as 
he could the place of the body for these 
dates, varying the elements so as to include 
the entire region within which it could pos¬ 
sibly have been at that time, he selected 
from Lalande all the stars within one de¬ 
gree of the computed path. There were 
nine of these, but among the nine one only 
seemed likely to be the planet. The ques¬ 
tion then presented itself. Is this star still 
in the place in which Lalande saw it ? Two 
days after this question had been raised by 
Mr. Walker, the telescope of the Washing¬ 
ton Observatory was directed to the spot, 
and found it vacant. Assuming, therefore, 
this missing star to have been the planet, 
Mr. Walker computed an elliptic orbit which 
represented with gratifying precision all the 
modern observations. The elliptic elements 
first obtained were, however, only approxi¬ 
mate. In order to their more exact deter¬ 
mination it was necessary that the theory 
of the perturbations should be revised. 
Here Professor Peirce, of Harvard Universi¬ 
ty, lent his powerful assistance, and with 
the perturbations furnished by him, and re¬ 
vised normal places. Walker computed an 
ephemeris of the planet which he published 
in the Smithsonian Contributions. The only 
attempt at a theory of Neptune made 
abroad was by Kowalski, of Kasan, Russia, 
in 1855; but this, though formed on a 'much 
larger number of recent observations, did 
not represent the motions of the body more 
exactly than that of Walker. 

The ephemerides founded on these early 
theories were affected more or less with er¬ 
ror. Toward 1865 the errors were increasing 
with rapidity, and it was evident that with¬ 
out a new determination of the orbit, they 
would reach, before the end of the century, 
the serious amount of 6' of longitude. Pro¬ 
fessor Simon Newcomb, of the Naval Ob¬ 
servatory, Washington, now addressed him¬ 
self to the laborious task of reconstructing 
the theory from the foundation. His re¬ 
sults are published in .the Smithsonian Con¬ 
tributions, and embrace (1) a determination 
of the elements of the orbit from observa¬ 
tions extending through an arc of 40°; (2) 
an inquiry whether the mass of Uranus can 
be determined from the motion of Neptune; 
(3) an examination of the question whether 
these motions indicate the action of an ex- 


tra-Neptunian planet; (4) tables and formu¬ 
lae for finding the place of Neptune at any 
time, but more particularly between the 
years 1600 and 2000. 

In the computation of the tables the ele¬ 
ments adopted are not the mean elements, 
but their values at the present time as af¬ 
fected by secular inequalities and inequali¬ 
ties of long period, particularly that of 4300 
years arising out of the near approach of 
the mean motion of Uranus to twice and a 
half that of Neptune, these being adapted 
to give the place of the planet with the 
highest degree of accuracy during the pe¬ 
riod for which the tables are specially de¬ 
signed, i. e., till the year 2000. The work is 
one involving an enormous amount of labor. 
As to the mass of Uranus, Professor New¬ 
comb concludes that no trustworthy value 
can be deduced from the motions of Nep¬ 
tune, nor, had this body been unknown^ 
could even its existence have been detect¬ 
ed from all the observations of the exterior 
planet hitherto made. It results, almost 
of course, that no evidence yet appears of 
the existence of any still more distant plan¬ 
et remaining yet undiscovered. 

Soon after the publication of Professor 
Walker’s “ Elements of Neptune,” Professor 
Peirce, in a commimication to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, after demon¬ 
strating that this planet, with the mass de¬ 
duced from Bond’s observations of Lassell’s 
satellite, and with the orbit assigned by 
Walker, would fully reconcile all the mod¬ 
ern observations and all the ancient acci¬ 
dental ones better than the hypothetical 
planet of Leverrier or Adams (Flamsteed’s 
observation of 1690 being discordant with 
Adams to the extent of 50" and with Lever¬ 
rier to 20", but harmonizing with the com¬ 
putation from the Walker and Peirce theo¬ 
ry within a single second), ventured upon 
the bold assertion that the planet actually 
discovered by Galle, searching under Lever- 
riePs direction, was not the planet predict¬ 
ed or expected, but a very different body, 
which occupied that place at that time only 
by a happy accident. Leverrier had fixed 
the distance of his planet from the sun at 
36.154 times the earth’s distance, and Pro¬ 
fessor Peirce demonstrated that at the dis¬ 
tance 35.3 (at which a planet would have a 
periodical time equal to twice and a half 
that of Uranus) so important a change takes 
place in the character of the perturbations 
as to make it impossible to extend to the 
space within that distance any investiga¬ 
tions relating to the space beyond. The 
'observed distance is slightly over 30; and 
it appears that a second similar peculiarity 
occurs at 30.4, where a planet would have 
a period just double that of Uranus. The 
perturbations produced by it on this latter 
would, therefore, for a twofold reason, be 
of very different character from those re- 
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suiting from the supposed planet at the dis¬ 
tance of 36. Though these criticisms of 
Professor Peirce are well founded, and have 
never been satisfactorily answered, yet they 
can not materially alfect our estimate of 
the merit of Adams and Leverrier. A plan¬ 
et such as that indicated by their analysis 
would have produced very nearly the act¬ 
ually observed irregularities of motion of 
Uranus, and must have been occupying very 
nearly the place in the heavens of that which 
was actually found. Any planet capable of 
doing this must have been in this neighbor¬ 
hood at the time of the discovery, and it 
was the merit of the analysis that it indi¬ 
cated the quarter in which the disturbing 
body was to be looked for—a merit which 
remains, though the actual planet differs 
from the planet predicted in mass, distance, 
and period. 

Besides his Theory of Neptune,” Profess¬ 
or Newcomb has made numerous very val¬ 
uable contributions to physical astronomy. 
His Investigation of the Orbit of Uranus,” 
published in the Smithsonian Contribntions 
in 1873, is a work of great labor, commenced 
as early as 1859, but necessarily deferred 
tiU after the completion of the Theory of 
Neptune.” 

In 1871 he published in Liouville’s Jour- 
nal, Paris, a “Theory of the Perturbations 
of the Moon produced by the Action of the 
Planets.” Of this very able and very orig¬ 
inal investigation it is sufficient to cite the 
opinion expressed by Professor Cayley, pres¬ 
ident of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, who i)ronounces it, “ from the bold¬ 
ness of the conception and the beauty of 
the results, a very remarkable memoir, con¬ 
stituting an important addition to theoret¬ 
ical dynamics.” 

Another very interesting memoir by Pro¬ 
fessor Newcomb embraces an investigation 
of the secular variations and mutual rela¬ 
tions of the orbits of the asteroids, for the 
purpose of testing the question, from a the¬ 
oretic point of view, whether the theory 
of Olbers, that these bodies are the frag¬ 
ments of a single shattered planet, is ten¬ 
able or not. Twenty-five asteroids are in¬ 
cluded in the comparison, and the conclusion 
is unfavorable to the hypothesis in question. 

In the Washington observations for 1865 
there appeared an investigation by Profess¬ 
or Newcomb of the value of the solar par¬ 
allax, reached by a discussion of the obser¬ 
vations made in 1862 at six observatories in 
the northern hemisphere and two in the 
southern, and a combination of these with 
other results furnished by micrometrical 
measures of Mars by Professor Hall, the 
parallactic equation of the moon, the lunar 
equation of the earth, and finally the tran¬ 
sit of Venus of 1769 recomputed by Pro¬ 
fessor Powalky. The inference is that the 
true parallax is 8.85'', with a probable error 


of 0.013". Apparently the conclusion from 
the transit of 1874 will not bo far from 8.87", 
a result very near to that previously ob¬ 
tained by Professor Newcomb. 

The great geometers who succeeded New¬ 
ton in applying the principle of gravitation 
to the explanation of planetary motions as¬ 
sume that those minute inequalities, of which 
the effects only become sensible after long 
intervals, and produce considerable changes 
only after many centuries, or, perhaps, myr¬ 
iads of centuries, are developed uniformly 
with the time—a supposition which answer¬ 
ed the immediate purpose, though it is by 
no means true. Yet a knowledge of the 
laws which govern these inequalities is im¬ 
portant to the settlement of a number of 
interesting questions, especially such as con¬ 
cern the stability of the system, and the vi¬ 
cissitudes of heat and cold to which our own 
planet has been manifestly subjected in the 
distant past. Lagrange pointed out the 
mathematical criterion by which the gen¬ 
eral question of stability might be deter¬ 
mined. Its application required a knowl¬ 
edge of the masses of the planets. These 
were not accurately known, but by substi¬ 
tuting approximate values for them he was 
able to announce that none of the varia¬ 
tions of the planetary elements could go on 
increasing forever. Laplace went further 
than this, and proved that, provided the di¬ 
rection of revolution is the same for all the 
planets, the stability of the system is inde¬ 
pendent of the masses. In this case he 
showed that the sum of the products of the 
several masses by the squares of the eccen¬ 
tricities and the square roots of the mean 
distances is constant, and that if the eccen¬ 
tricities are small, the variations will be 
small, so that the system will not only be 
stable, but will undergo no large departures 
from its mean condition. This is the state 
of things in our solar system. The actual 
condition of physical astronomy at present 
has seemed to demand a more complete in¬ 
vestigation of this intricate subject, and 
such an investigation has been recently 
undertaken and successfully accomplished 
by Mr. J. N. Stockwell, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
whose elaborate memoir relating to it has 
been published among the Smithsonian Con¬ 
tributions to Knowledge. The object of the 
investigation has been to determine the nu¬ 
merical values of the secular changes of the 
elements of all the planetary orbits. The 
elements considered are four; the eccentric¬ 
ities and inclinations of the orbits, and the 
longitudes of the nodes and of the perihe¬ 
lia. The fluctuations of value are largest 
in the case of Mercury, and smallest in the 
case of Neptune. We are concerned chiefly 
with what relates to our own planet, and 
more especially with the fluctuations in the 
eccentricity of its orbit. This eccentricity 
may vary between the limits zero and 
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0.0694, involving a difterence between tbe 
aphelion and perihelion distance of the 
earth from the siin of 13,000,000 miles, and 
also a difference between the duration of 
the summer and the winter half year of thir¬ 
ty-two days. It can hardly now be doubted 
that to these changes of eccentricity have 
been due the remarkable vicissitudes of cli¬ 
mate to which, as geology informs us, the 
<‘arth has been subjected. At present the 
mnter of the southern hemisphere occurs in 
aphelion, and is longer than the summer by 
eight days. The consequence is that the 
south pole is capped with massive ice, which 
occupies an area of probably more than 2000 
miles in diameter. When the eccentricity 
is maximum, the hemisphere which has the 
winter in aphelion is probably ice-bound 
nearly or quite down to the tropic. 

The stability of the Saturnian system and 
the mechanical condition of the material of 
Saturn’s rings form the subject of an impor¬ 
tant memoir read by Professor B. Peirce at 
the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held at Cincin¬ 
nati in 1851. The conclusion arrived at is 
that the rings could not possibly be stable 
unless sustained by the mutual attraction 
between them and the inner satellites; and 
consequently that, in the absence of such sat¬ 
ellites, they could have no existence. Also, 
that inasmuch as no solid material known is 
sufficiently tenacious to resist without rupt¬ 
ure the immense divellent forces to which a 
solid ring under such circumstances must be 
subjected, therefore the rings must be fluid, 
and not solid. Laplace had recognized the 
difficulty attendant on the hypothesis of a 
continuous solid ring of such breadth, and 
had therefore assumed that the rings, though 
ai)parently presenting continuous plane sur¬ 
faces, are nevertheless divided into many 
concentric and comparatively narrow rings. 
He also perceived that such rings would 
necessarily be in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium with the planet in case their 
centres of gravity should coincide, as would 
seem from their appearance to be most prob¬ 
able, with their centres of figure; and he ac¬ 
cordingly supxoosed that there exist irregu¬ 
larities in the disposition of their substance 
imperceptible to us, which, by displacing the 
centres of gravity, give them the necessary 
stability. He failed to show that these two 
hypotheses can both be true and at the same 
time consistent with the optical phenomena, 
and, in fact, left the theory of this system 
incomplete. In 1857 Mr. J. Clerk Maxwell, 
in a prize essay presented to the University 
of Cambridge, in England, investigated these 
hypotheses of Laplace, and showed conclu¬ 
sively that they are untenable. On the hy¬ 
pothesis of fluidity he investigated the tidal 
movements which must take place in the 
rings, and rejected equally this supposition. 
But his analysis did not extend to the move¬ 


ment of the rings in mass, and therefore it 
is not in conflict with the view of Professor 
Peirce. If this be discarded, there remains 
no other but to suppose the rings to be made 
up of innumerable small discrete solid mass¬ 
es so near together that, in a zone having 
the generally admitted thickness of one or 
two hundred miles, they present to a dis¬ 
tant observer the appearance of a contin¬ 
uous solid. This view is that which is held 
by Mr. E. A. Proctor. 

Few of our American astronomers have 
contributed more abundantly to the litera¬ 
ture of the science than Professor Stephen 
Alexander, of Princeton. In 1843 Professor 
Alexander presented to the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society an elaborate memoir upon 
the physical phenomena attending eclipses, 
transits, and occultations, which excited 
much interest in the astronomical world. 
In 1874 there was published among the 
Smithsonian Continhutions a ]Dai)er by the 
same astronomer, entitled, Exposition of 
certain Harmonies of the Solar System.” 
The design is to show inductively a tenden¬ 
cy in natui’e to the arrayment of the plan¬ 
ets according to a law of distances from the 
sun’s centre, in which the distance of each 
succeeding planet is five-ninths of that of 
the last preceding, and to explain the actual 
departures from this law in the existing so¬ 
lar system by the supposition that in one or 
two instances two planets (called, therefore, 
half-planets) have been formed in the place 
of one. The earth and Yenus constitute a 
pair of this kind. This ingenious specula¬ 
tion may be classed among the curiosities 
of astronomy, as it does not appear practi¬ 
cable to test its probability by mathemat¬ 
ical analysis. 

In the year 1849 Professor Daniel Kirk¬ 
wood, then of Delaware College, Newark, 
now of the State University of Indiana, an¬ 
nounced a remarkable law connecting the 
masses and distances of the planets of the 
solar system and their periods of rotation 
on their axes. To understand this, let it be 
premised that between any two planets suc¬ 
ceeding each other in order as numbered 
from the sun outward, there is, when the 
bodies are in conjunction at their mean dis¬ 
tances, a point of equal attraction, that is 
to say, a point in which a body free to move 
would be held in equilibrio by the opposing 
attractions of the two x)lanets. Suppose 
these neutral points to be found for all the 
planets of the system, and the distance be¬ 
tween the two neutral points above and be¬ 
low each planet to be called the diameter 
of the sphere of attraction of that planet, 
then, according to this law, it will be true 
that the cubes of these diameters for any 
two planets wiU be to each other as the 
squares of their respective numbers of rota¬ 
tions during one sidereal revolution of each. 
This law was subjected to a close examina- 
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tion by Professor Sears C. Walker in 1850, 
with a favorable conclusion. It is to be 
observed, however, that the uncertainty ex¬ 
isting as to the masses of several of the 
planets, and as to the periods of rotation of 
some of them, gives to this conclusion the 
character of a probable rather than of a 
certain result. In order to extend the anal¬ 
ogy throughout the system, Mr. Walker in¬ 
terpolates a planet in the region of the aster¬ 
oids between Mars and Jupiter, which he 
places very nearly at the distance given by 
Bode’s law. He finds also that if there ex¬ 
ists a planet nearer the sun than Mercury, 
its distance must be one-fifth that of the 
earth, or about 18,000,000 miles. For the 
doubtful masses, Mr. Walker finds that the 
values demanded by the law are within the 
limits, often pretty wide, of those actually 
employed by different authorities in the iur 
vestigations of physical astronomy and in 
the construction of tables. It will only be 
after a higher degree of perfection shall be 
attained in the theory of every planet than 
has yet been reached, that the accuracy of 
Kirkwood’s analogy can be conclusively 
tested. 

The physical condition of the sun is a 
subject which has occupied very much of 
late years the attention of the scientific 
world. Ever since the invention of the tel¬ 
escope the solar spots have been observed 
with careful and curious interest, and these, 
together with the varying features of the 
photosi)here itself, when minutely examined, 
led early to a general though hardly univer¬ 
sal acquiescence in the opinion expressed by 
Wilson in the Philosophical Transactions of 
1774, and adopted by Sir William Herschel, 
that the luminous surface which we see is 
not the surface of a solid. The question 
what is beneath this surface remained a 
subject of controversy y and on any hypoth¬ 
esis of the state of the sun’s mass, the essen¬ 
tial nature of the spots and the causes pro¬ 
ducing them were matters equally unsettled. 
The vastly improved instruments of recent 
years, the employment of photography in 
aid of observation, and above all, the appli¬ 
cation of the spectroscope to the study of 
the chromosphere and the photosphere, have 
shed a flood of light upon this difficult sub¬ 
ject, which is likely soon to harmonize all 
oi)inion8, though it can hardly be said to 
have done so yet. 

Immediately after the erection of the 
great Munich achromatic at the Harvard 
Observatory, this splendid instrument was 
employed by Mr. W. C. Bond in a continu¬ 
ous series of observations of the solar spots 
continued for a period of more than two 
years, maps of the spots being carefully 
drawn at every observation. The results 
are published in full in the Annals of the 
Harvard Observatory, and furnish a valuable 
means of studying the varying aspects of 


the spots, their growth, decline, and dura¬ 
tion. More recently many foreign observers 
have devoted themselves to the investiga¬ 
tion ; among whom may be mentioned Mr. 
De La Rue, Mr. Balfour Stewart, and Mr. 
Loewy in England, who have given special 
attention to the laws governing the varia¬ 
tions of the total area of sun spot and its 
distribution over the solar disk; Mr. Faye> 
in France, and Father Secchi, in Rome, who 
have engaged not only in observations, but 
in speculations on theory. The British ob¬ 
servers arrived at the conclusion that the 
maxima and minima of spot development 
are periodic, the period coinciding with the 
synodical revolution of the planet Yenus, to 
the influence of which body they therefore 
ascribe it. They attribute a similar and 
perhaps as powerful an effect to Jupiter; 
but in this case the irregularities are less, 
on account of the greater distance of the 
disturbing body. Professor Loomis, of New 
Haven, investigated the question of the pe¬ 
riod of maximum, in a paper published in 
1870, arriving at the conclusion, somewhat 
different from that above mentioned, that 
the j)eriod is determined by Jupiter, and is 
about ten years; the magnitude of the max¬ 
imum Alienating, and dependent on Venus, 
with irregularities unaccounted for still 
outstanding. As to the sun’s physical con¬ 
stitution, Professor Sterry Hunt is the au¬ 
thor of a theory which is essentially a part 
of his theory of chemical geology, accor^ng 
to which the solar sphere consists wholly 
of matter in a gaseous condition, all the el¬ 
ements being mingled but not combined, 
their affinities being held in check by the 
intensity of the heat. The partial cooling 
of the surface by radiation depresses the 
temperature to the point at which combina¬ 
tion is possible, and thus are formed vast 
volumes of finely divided solid or liquid 
matter, which, susiiended in the surround¬ 
ing gases, become intensely luminous, and 
form the source of the solar light. This 
view is sustained also by Mr. Faye and by 
Mr. Balfour Stewart, but is dissented from 
by Father Secchi, who inclines to believe 
the luminous envelope to form a kind of 
liquid or viscous shell. Recent observations 
by Professor S. P. Langley, with the admi¬ 
rable thirteen-inch objective of the Alle¬ 
ghany Observatory, have furnished proba¬ 
bly the most conclusive evidence on this 
subject which has yet been obtained, and 
are entirely favorable to the theory of Pro¬ 
fessor Hunt. Professor Langley’s pajiers 
have been published in the American Journal 
of Science for 1874 and 1875, and are full of 
interest not only as to the phenomena of 
the spots, but as to the minute features of 
the sun’s general superficies. Accompany¬ 
ing his latest paper is a magnificent en¬ 
graved illustration from a drawing of* a 
typical solar spot observed in December, 
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1873. It represents what is commonly call¬ 
ed the penumbra as being formed of long- 
drawn luminous filaments which in their 
curvature give evidence of gyratory move¬ 
ments, indicating that the spots are formed 
by tremendous vortices spirally ascending 
or descending. Professor Langley remarks 
of the apparently black centre or nucleus 
of the spot, that he has found it by direct 
experiment, when all extraneous light is 
excluded, to be not only intrinsically bright, 
but iusupportably intense to the naked eye. 

One of the most interesting contributions 
to the knowledge of the solar physics was 
the discovery in 1871 by Professor C. A. 
Young of that comparatively limited but 
well-defined solar en velope called the chro¬ 
mosphere, where the lines which in the or¬ 
dinary solar spectrum are black become re¬ 
versed, and assume the brilliant tints which 
characterize the spectra of the elements to 
which they belong, as seen in experiments 
-artificially instituted. 

A very ingenious device recently suggest¬ 
ed by Professor A. M. Mayer, of Hoboken, 
for the study of the laws of the distribution 
of heat upon the sun's surface is the latest 
addition which has fallen under our notice 
to the means of investigating the physical 
condition of that body. The double iodide 
of copper and mercury becomes discolored 
when raised to a certain ascertained temper¬ 
ature. Let a thin paper, blackened on one 
surface and coated with the iodide on the 
other, receive the solar image on the black¬ 
ened side, the aperture of the object-glass 
being reduced to such an extent that no dis¬ 
coloration of the salt may occur. Then let 
the aperture be gradually enlarged. Pres¬ 
ently a spot will appear, which marks in the 
image the point of maximum temperature in 
the solar disk. By successive additional en¬ 
largements of aperture the spot on the paper 
will be correspondingly enlarged, and its 
borders will indicate the isothermal lines of 
the solar disk. 

Comets .—In 1843 Professor Alexander, of 
Princeton, presented to the American Phil¬ 
osophical Society an investigation of the 
orbit of the great comet of that year, accord¬ 
ing to which it appeared that the body must 
almost have touched the sun, this result be¬ 
ing explained on the hypothesis that the 
centre of gravity of the comet was not coin¬ 
cident with its centre of figure. In 1850 he 
published in the Astronomical Journal a mem¬ 
oir on the classification and special points 
of resemblance of certain periodic comets, 
and the probability of a common origin in 
the case of some of them. Three classes 
were distinguished. The possible rupture 
by the planet Mars of a large comet—that of 
1315 and 1316—to furnish three of the third 
class was suggested as an example. This 
hypothesis was very lightly treated by Hum¬ 
boldt in his CosmoSf but it has found unex¬ 


pected corroboration in the observations of 
our own time. 

In regard to cometary i^hysics some very 
important speculations, or, perhaps, more 
properly discoveries, are due to American 
physicists and astronomers. The nature of 
the appendages called tails and the causes 
producing them have been in all ages sub¬ 
jects of perplexing discussion, and have 
given rise to a variety of hypotheses, many 
of which are more or less wild. This char¬ 
acter can not be attributed to the theory 
presented in 1859 by Professor W. A. Norton, 
of Yale College, in which the formation of 
comets' tails is assumed to be due to elec¬ 
trical repulsion, exerted both by the nucleus 
and by the sun, upon the attenuated matter 
sublimed from the mass by the solar heat. 
The particles, under the action of these 
forces, pass off in hyperbolic orbits. An ap¬ 
plication was made of this theory to the case 
of the remarkable comet of 1858, known as 
Donati's, by Professor Peirce. This comet 
had been continuously observed and mapped 
through all its varying and wonderful as¬ 
pects, during the entire five months of its 
visibility, by Mr. George P. Bond, whose mon¬ 
ograph on the subject, published in the An¬ 
nals of the Harvard Observatory, with its 
numerous and beautifully executed illustra¬ 
tions, will always make it an authority of the 
highest character on the subject of comet¬ 
ary changes. Professor Peirce's analysis led 
to results entirely in harmony with the hy¬ 
pothesis, explaining not only the phenom¬ 
ena in general, but the special aspects, in¬ 
cluding the simultaneous exhibition of one 
or more rectilinear tails, along with the 
principal tail, which was curved in the form 
of a sabre. He applied a similar analysis 
to the great comet of 1843, with results 
eq[ually satisfactory. Here also the investi¬ 
gation explained the existence of two tails, 
one of which did not reach the comet's head. 
The theory of electrical repulsion as applied 
to comets was proposed by some foreign as¬ 
tronomers, perhaps independently, at about 
the same time with the appearance of Pro¬ 
fessor Norton's memoir. It is frequently 
spoken of abroad as Professor Zollner's view. 

Auroras .—The aurora borealis has formed 
the subject of a pretty voluminous litera¬ 
ture, both at home and abroad, during the 
last half century. All the scientific jour¬ 
nals teem with articles on the subject, and 
the transactions of societies contain numer¬ 
ous elaborate memoirs relating to it. We 
can mention but a few of these publications, 
and those only briefly. In the first volume 
of Transactions of the Connecticut Acad¬ 
emy there appeared the results of seven¬ 
teen years' study of auroras by Edward C. 
Herrick, of New Haven, an observer unsur¬ 
passed for accuracy of observation and 
soundness of judgment. This paper will 
ever be a high authority in regard to the 
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facts. Professor Loomis, of New Haven, ex¬ 
amined a few years since tlie question of 
tlie periodicity of the aurora, and of its rela¬ 
tion to the maxima and minima of solar dis¬ 
turbance as indicated by the spots, with 
reference to the possibility that both phe¬ 
nomena are dependent on a common cause. 
He found the periods nearly equal, but the 
auroral period less regular than the other, 
and the coincidences in general only ap¬ 
proximate. This question was at the same 
time occupying Professor Lovering, of Har¬ 
vard University, who has investigated it, so 
far as records go, to exhaustion. The tenth 
volume of the Transactions of the Ameri¬ 
can Academy contains a catalogue by him 
of every aurora to be found in accessible 
records from the year 502 b.c. down to a.d. 
1868. The total number is about 12,000; 
and this immense catalogue is carefully ana¬ 
lyzed with a view to determine the daily, 
the yearly, and the secular periodicity, if 
such exists. The results, which are not 
only tabulated, but expressed in curves, do 
not exhibit all the regularity which might 
be anticipated, but they show, nevertheless, 
evidences of a periodicity, subject mani¬ 
festly to large disturbances from unknown 
causes. 

Meteoric Astronomy .—To American astron¬ 
omers is due the credit of having first cor¬ 
rectly interpreted the phenomena presented 
by the frequent intruders from the regions 
of space into our atmosphere called shoot¬ 
ing-stars. In regard to the nature of these 
bodies the most widely various hypotheses 
had from the earliest times been held by 
different speculators, none of them support¬ 
ed by proofs, or resting on any systematic 
observation. Some of the earliest conject¬ 
ures regarding them seem to have been 
soundest. Anaxagoras, whose general views 
of the structure of the universe were so 
much in advance of his time, supposed that 
there are non-luminous bodies revolving 
about the earth, from which meteors may 
proceed, though this idea is marred by the 
supposition that such bodies may have been 
thrown off from the earth itself by centrifu¬ 
gal force. Diogenes of Apollonia, whose own 
writings are not extant, but who wrote on 
cosmology, is said to have held that, besides 
the visible planets, there are other planets 
which are invisible. These sagacious con¬ 
jectures, however, were overborne by the 
later authority of Aristotle, who inculcated 
the doctrine that shooting-stars are terres¬ 
trial meteors originating in the atmosphere 
itself—a doctrine generally received as the 
most probable down to the present century. 

On the morning of November 13, 1833, 
there occurred one of the most wonderful 
displays of celestial pyrotechnics that was 
probal3ly ever witnessed. As observed in 
the Eastern United States, it commenced 
about midnight and continued for some 


hours, increasing in magnificence until it 
was lost in the light of the rising sun. It 
was visible probably over the greater part 
of North America, and was actually observed 
at various points from the West India Isl¬ 
ands to Greenland, and westwardly to the 
one-hundredth degree of longitude. From 
the numerous descriptions of this sublime 
spectacle with which, immediately after its 
occurrence, the journals of the day were 
crowded, it seems to have j)resented the ap¬ 
pearance of a literal shower of fire, the me¬ 
teors falling on all sides in prodigious num¬ 
bers, and many of them exhibiting a sjjlendor 
truly dazzling. An important fact in regard 
to these meteors noticed by many observers 
was the apparent divergence of their paths 
from a single radiant point. All accounts 
agreed in fixing this radiant in the constel¬ 
lation Leo, and in the statement that it con¬ 
tinued to maintain its position unchanged 
as the constellation advanced with the di¬ 
urnal motion of the heavens. This fact of¬ 
fered very conclusive evidence that the 
source of the meteors was foreign to the 
earth, and that their paths, though seeming¬ 
ly divergent, were actually parallel to each 
other and to a line drawn from the specta¬ 
tor to the radiant, the divergency being 
merely an effect of perspective. To Pro¬ 
fessor Denison Olmsted, of New Haven, be¬ 
longs the credit of having first pointed out 
the legitimate conclusions to be drawn from 
these i)henomena, which he did in a paper 
published in the American Journal of Science 
in March, 1834. Having first demonstrated 
the cosmical origin of the meteors. Professor 
Olmsted proceeded, with the aid of such im¬ 
perfect data as at that time existed, includ¬ 
ing observations of a similar star-shower 
observed on the Eastern Continent in 1832, 
and of a much earlier one witnessed by 
Humboldt and Bonpland in Cumana, South 
America, in 1799, to devise upon this basis a 
theory adequate to account for the facts. 
The conclusion reached by him was that 
the meteors must be portions of a nebulous 
body drawn into the earth’s atmosphere at 
a point of near approach, and inflamed by 
the heat generated by the resistance of 
the atmosphere to their motion. Professor 
Olmsted did not explain the meaning at¬ 
tached by him to the term nebulous. If he 
meant by it a gas, or a finely comminuted 
and uniformly diffused solid matter, his the¬ 
ory is inadmissible. But if he meant a con¬ 
geries of loosely scattered discrete bodies, 
the phenomena are in harmony with his 
view; and to this extent the more recent 
and more exact investigations of Professor 
Newton, of Yale College, and Professor Schi- 
aiDarelli, of Milan, have confirmed his conclu¬ 
sions. But in assigning to the supposed 
nebulous body a period of 182 days, and in 
his speculations as to the density of the con¬ 
stituent parts of the nebula, he was less 
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happy. He supposed the specific gravity to 
he very small, whereas the researches of 
Newton and others conclusively prove that 
these hodies must have the average density 
of our harder rocks; and the numerous spec¬ 
imens in cabinets of the fragmentary por¬ 
tions of them which have forced their way 
through the atmospheric shield hy which 
our planet is protected against their de¬ 
structive impact are many of them largely 
or wholly composed of metal. The intense 
interest excited in all classes of persons hy 
the meteoric display of 1833 turned the at¬ 
tention of a multitude of observers in this 
and other countries to the study of these 
phenomena—a study which was pursued 
both hy the careful examination of records 
for the discovery of past examples of similar 
occurrences, and hy the direct and continu¬ 
ous observation of the heavens themselves. 
The scientific journals of the period bear 
striking witness to the activity of these in¬ 
vestigators. One of the most successful 
among them was Mr. E. C. Herrick, of New 
Haven, at that time, or later, librarian of 
Yale College, who presently announced the 
discovery of three or four additional periods 
of periodical shooting-star abundance or 
star showers, viz., in January, August, April, 
and December. In regard to the August 
period, Quetelet, of Brussels, was afterward 
found to have anticipated him, but his dis¬ 
covery of the others was original. Since 
that time observation in many quarters has 
been so persistent and so fruitful of results 
as to justify the statement that there are 
not fewer than fifty different days in the 
year on which there is a tendency to a me¬ 
teoric display above the average. 

As from the examination of records, an¬ 
cient and modern, the number of observed 
returns of the November shower was in¬ 
creased, two very important deductions fol¬ 
lowed—first, the congeries of bodies fur¬ 
nishing the meteors must extend along its 
own orbit to a distance equal in longitude 
to about one-sixteenth or one-seventeenth 
of an entire circumference; and secondly, 
there must be a continuous advance or pro¬ 
cession of the node, or intersection of the 
orbit with that of the earth, causing a re¬ 
tardation of the display by about a day at 
each return. The significancy of the accu¬ 
mulated data was first shown by Professor 
Newton in 1864, who, from a comparison of 
observations covering a period of 931 years, 
determined the length of the cycle to be 
33.25 years, the annual mean procession of 
the node 1.711', the inclination of the orbit 
about 17°, and the length of the part of the 
cycle within which showers might be ex¬ 
pected 2.25 years. From these definitely 
ascertained results he deduced the highly 
important conclusion that the periodic time 
of the group of bodies from which the me¬ 
teors proceed must be one of the five follow¬ 


ing, and no other, viz., 179.915 days, 185.413 
days, 354.586 days, 376.575 days, or 33.25 
years. It remained only, by applying the 
principles of physical astronomy, to com¬ 
pute the amount of annual procession of 
the node for each of these five orbits, and, 
by comparing the results with the observed 
procession, to determine which of the five 
orbits is the true one. This comj)utation 
Professor Newton suggested as the experi- 
mentum crucis ; but delaying to apply it him¬ 
self, the honor was snatched from him by 
Ml’. Adams, of Cambridge, England, who 
demonstrated that the only orbit of the five 
which fulfills the conditions is that which 
belongs to the period of 33.25 years. 

Professor Newton followed up his success 
with the November meteors by investiga¬ 
tions hardly less remarkable of the numer¬ 
ous irregularly occurring bodies of this class 
called sporadic. From a very large number 
of determinations of the altitudes of these 
bodies above the earth, he formed a table 
arranging the observations in groujis be¬ 
tween limits of altitude regularly increas¬ 
ing, by which it appeared that few are seen 
at heights greater than 180 Idlometers and 
few below 30 kilometers, the mean altitude 
on the whole being 95.55 kilometers. He 
then, by a course of very ingenious reason¬ 
ing and analysis, proceeded to demonstrate 
that the number of meteors which traverse 
some part of the earth’s atmosphere daily, 
and are large enough to be visible to the 
naked eye (sun, moon, and clouds permit¬ 
ting), amounts to more than seven and a 
half millions. Including those fainter bod-r 
ies of this class which escape the unaided 
eye, but may be detected by the telescope, 
this number must be greatly increased- 
Taking as a basis of calculation the num¬ 
ber of telescopic meteors observed by Win- 
necke between July 24 and August 3, 1854^ 
with an ordinary comet-seeker of 53' aper¬ 
ture, the total number per day would seem 
to be more than 400,000,000—a number which 
higher oi)tical i^ower would, of course, cor¬ 
respondingly increase. The following are 
some of the more interesting conclusions 
reached in this investigation: 1. It is im¬ 
possible to suppose that these sporadic me¬ 
teors proceed from a group or ring at the 
same mean distance from the sun as the 
earth. 2. The mean velocity of these me¬ 
teoroids considerably exceeds that of the 
earth in its orbit, and hence the orbits are 
not approximately circular, but resemble 
the orbits of comets. 3. The number of 
meteoroids in the space through which the 
earth is moving is such that in each volume 
of the size of the earth there are as many 
as 13,000 small bodies, each one of which is 
capable of furnishing a shooting-star visi¬ 
ble, under favorable circumstances, to the 
naked eye. 

The further contributions to the theory 
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of shooting-stars in which American astron¬ 
omers have i)articipated are those which 
connect these bodies with the comets. Near 
the end of December, 1845, Mr. Hemck and 
Mr. Bradley, of New Haven, watching the 
Biela comet with the Clark telescope in the 
observatory of Yale College, observed a 
small companion comet beside the principal 
one. The same was seen two weeks later by 
Lieutenant Maury and Professor Hubbard 
at the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
and two days later than this was noticed in 
Europe. Professor Hubbard thereafter made 
this body a special study. At the time of 
the observations above mentioned the com¬ 
et was receding, and each day the pair pre¬ 
sented some novel phase. At one time an 
arch of light connected the two; the prin¬ 
cipal one had two nuclei, and each had two 
tails. The smaller grew till it equaled the 
larger in brilliancy, then faded gradually, 
until, when the comet was last seen in 
March, it was no longer visible. In 1852 
the comet was very distant, hut it was still 
double, the two companions being a million 
and a quarter miles apart. Since Septem¬ 
ber of that year this remarkable object has 
never been again seen. At the return in 
1859, it was in conjunction, or nearly so, with 
the sun, and was necessarily invisible. In 
1866 every thing favored its visibility, and 
hundreds of observers swept the heavens 
in search of it without success. Another 
return was due in the autumn of 1872. The 
body was not seen, hut countless fragments 
broken from its mass came pouring into the 
earth’s atmosphere on the night of the 27th 
of November, producing a star shower which 
for an hour or two almost rivaled in brill¬ 
iancy that of the 13th of the same month 
in 1833. A German astronomer. Professor 
Klinkerfues, at once conceived the notion 
that, if this were the comet’s following, the 
main body might be seen in its retreat, 
though we had not seen it in its approach. 
But if so, it must he seen in the southern 
hemisphere. He telegraphed Mr. Pogson, at 
Madras: Biela touched earth November 
27. Search near Theta Centauri.” Mr. 
Pogson looked, and found the comet. The 
question is unsettled whether this was one 
of the two parts into which the comet was 
divided in 1845. Professor Newton thinks 
it was more probably a fragment thrown off 
long—^perhaps centuries—before. 

The comet of 1862, III., was discovered on 
the 18th July, 1862, by Mr. H. P. Tuttle, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. It has been 
proved by Professor Schiaparelli that this 
comet is only a large member of the August 
stream of meteoroids. The comet of 1866,1., 
discovered by Tempel, December 19,1865, is 
shown also by Schiaparelli to be a member 
of the November stream. This comet Pro¬ 
fessor Newton has identified with one which 
appeared in 1366. From the evidence fui- 


nished in these instances, and for other rea¬ 
sons, Professor Newton and Professor Weiss 
regard all these meteoroids as sufficiently 
proved to be made up of countless fi’ag- 
ments detached from solid cometary masses, 
which comets until thus entirely broken up 
are only large members of the swarms with 
which they move in company. The cause 
of the fracture is supposed by Professor A. 
W. Wright, of Iowa, to be the intense heat 
of the sun as the body api^roaches its peri¬ 
helion. Professor Wright has recently ob¬ 
tained a gas from the Iowa meteorite which 
has the same spectrum as that of the com¬ 
ets. The comet’s tail, therefore, is a gas¬ 
eous emanation not to be confounded with 
these meteoroid masses. 

Comets and meteoroids having thus been 
demonstrated to be generally identical, the 
question of the origin of all these bodies 
has become one of great interest. A theory 
on this subject, put forth in 1866 by Pro¬ 
fessor Schiaparelli, of Milan, assumed that 
matter is disseminated throughout space in 
all possible grades of division—embracing, 
in the first place, immense suns or stars of 
different magnitudes; secondly, groui)s of 
smaller or comparatively minute stars, such 
as those into which many of the nebul® are 
resolved; then bodies so small as to bo in¬ 
visible except when they api)roach our sun, 
appearing then as comets; and finally, cos- 
mi cal clouds,” made up of elements conform¬ 
able in weight to such as we may handle or 
transport upon the earth. The elements of 
these cosmical clouds he supposes to be so 
distant from each other that their mutual 
attraction is insufficient to counteract the 
effect of the sun’s unequal action upon their 
different members, so that when drawn into 
our system from the regions of space, they 
lose wholly their globular form, and enter 
as streams, which may possibly consume 
years, centuries, and even myriads of years 
in passing the perihelion, forming in space 
a river whose transverse dimensions are 
very small with respect to its length.” This 
was the essential part of a theory which 
won for its author the Copley medal from 
the Royal Society—a theory of which the 
only part not pure hypothesis is the demon¬ 
stration that the mean velocity of the me¬ 
teoroids exceeds that of the earth, and this 
fact had already been demonstrated by Pro¬ 
fessor Newton some years before. The rest, 
viz., all that relates to the different mechan¬ 
ical conditions of matter in space, is mere 
conjectiu-e, and it is doubtful whether it 
continues still to be held by Professor Schi¬ 
aparelli himself. A more probable theory 
of the origiu of comets is suggested by a 
very significant observation of the sun made 
by Professor Young, of Dartmouth College, 
on the 7th of September, 1871. An explo¬ 
sion was seen to take place at that time, by 
which a volume of exploded matter was 
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driven to a height of 200,000 miles, with a 
velocity, between the altitudes of 100,000 
and 200,000 miles, of 166 miles per second. 
The visible clouds consisted of hydrogen. 
The resistance of the solar atmosphere pre¬ 
vented their complete separation from the 
sun, but should sohd masses be imojected 
with an equal velocity, they must be driven 
off never to return. Professor Young’s ob¬ 
servation, therefore, suggests an origin of 
comets which harmonizes with the views 
of Weiss and Newton as to the source of 
meteoric streams; and it is in further con¬ 
firmation of these views that hydi’ogen was 
found by Graham in abundance occluded in 
meteoric masses, and that the gas of the 
Iowa meteor gave to Professor Wright a 
cometary spectrum. 

METEOROLOGY. 

As early as 1743 Dr. Franklin made the 
important discovery that the atmospheric 
disturbances known as northeast storms on 
the Atlantic coast of North America begin 
actually in the southwest. The first fact 
which drew his attention to this seeming 
physical paradox was the occurrence of an 
eclipse of the moon on the 21st of October 
in the year just mentioned, which a north¬ 
easter prevented him from observing at 
Philadelphia, although it was seen to its 
close by his brother, at Boston, before the 
storm began. This storm did great dam¬ 
age along the coast, and, from the accounts 
subsequently obtained, it appeared that its 
effects were felt progressively from Caro¬ 
lina to Massachusetts. Other storms of 
the same kind were observed to advance 
in the same manner, whence Franklin in¬ 
ferred the existence of a law, and proceeded 
to inquire the cause. This he presumed to 
be the rarefaction of the air by the tropical 
heats of the far south, producing upward 
currents, with diminished pressure and a 
consequent flow of air toward the region of 
rarefaction. This inference of Dr. Franklin 
was the first step toward a i)roper under¬ 
standing of the law of storms in the tem¬ 
perate zones. 

The views then held by Dr. Franklin as to 
the mechanical action of the air in water¬ 
spouts, and as to the identity of the phenom¬ 
ena with tornadoes on the land, were very 
nearly those at x>resent entertained. He 
failed, however, to recognize the important 
agency of the heat set free by condensation 
in the whirling column in maintaining and 
promoting the violence of the action, and he 
supposed that the height of the column of 
water raised was limited to that which the 
static pressure only of the atmosphere is 
capable of sustaining in a vacuum. For a 
long period after these observations, mete¬ 
orological science made very little advance 
either in this country or abroad. The year 
1814 was marked by the publication of the 
VoL. LIL—No. 307.—7 


well-known essay on dew by William Charles 
Wells, which has become a classic in mete¬ 
orological science, and has been pronounced 
by Sir JohnHerschel a model of experimental 
inquiry. Dr. Wells was a native of Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina, and though his life was 
principally spent abroad, he belongs in a 
certain sense to the science of America. In 
the year 1827 Mr. William C. Redfield, of 
New York, published the first of a series of 
papers in which he announced and main¬ 
tained a theory of the storms of the Atlantic 
coast, or, as he called them, Atlantic hurri¬ 
canes, which gave rise to much controversy, 
but which has since in substance been re¬ 
ceived as a true statement of the law gov¬ 
erning the great progressive storms of the 
northern hemisphere. Mr. Redfield held— 
and aimed by a laborious comparison of ob¬ 
servations upon the winds, made at numer¬ 
ous and widely distant points on land and 
at sea during these storms, to prove—that 
the storm is a vast whirlwind, circular in 
figure, its motion of gyration being to an 
observer within it from right to left. While 
such was supposed to be the internal move¬ 
ment, the whole storm was shown to have a 
motion of translation along a curved path, 
convex toward the west, and having usual¬ 
ly its vertex in about latitude 37° or 38°, en¬ 
tering upon the continent between Georgia 
and Texas, and passing off on the coast of 
New England or of British America. The 
motion of progress is, therefore, the reverse 
of that of rotation, and the storm moves on 
its path in the same manner in which a 
wheel might be supposed to roll along a 
curved track. The birth-place of these 
storms was supposed by Mr. Redfield to be 
the West India Islands and the Caribbean 
Sea, and, like Franklin, he supposed them 
to be caused by uprising currents produced 
by local tropical heats. As for their prog¬ 
ress, he supposed them to be borne along 
first by the trades, and then by the counter¬ 
trades, or prevailing west winds of the high¬ 
er temperate zone. 

To the theory of Mr. Redfield was opposed 
a rival theory, identified with the name of its 
originator, Mr. James P. Espy, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, who published in 1841 an essay en¬ 
titled, The Philosophy of Storms.” As to 
the origin of storms the two theories were 
in harmony; but IVIr. Espy supposed the air 
currents within the storm to follow the di¬ 
rection of radii of the circle from the cir¬ 
cumference to the centre, instead of being 
coincident in direction with the circumfer¬ 
ence itself. Long-continued and extended 
observation has shown that in this he was 
in error; and it is, in fact, capable of apH- 
ori demonstration that no two opposite at¬ 
mospheric currents, drawn toward the same 
point by a local diminished pressure, can 
approach in straight lines or meet each oth¬ 
er directly. From the configuration of the 
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earth, and from its motion of rotation, of 
which the atmosphere partakes, such cur¬ 
rents must necessarily deviate toward the 
fight, producing as a result a motion of gy¬ 
ration. It is evident, however, that Mr. 
Redfield was not wholly correct. The true 
motion of the winds within the storm is nei¬ 
ther rectilinear nor circular, hut spiral, con¬ 
verging to the centre. Mr. Espy made an 
important contribution to the ijhysics of 
storms in pointing out the source of the en¬ 
ergy which maintains them in action after 
the merely local cause which originally pro¬ 
duced them has ceased to have effect. This 
is the immense liberation of the heat of 
elasticity which takes place in consequence 
of the condensation of the aqueous vapor 
contained in the ascending air. As the air 
ascends, it expands from diminished press¬ 
ure ; expansion reduces its temperature be¬ 
low the dew-point; condensation occurs, 
and the heat released causes further expan¬ 
sion. Thus the process continues till the 
moisture of the air is exhausted. The storm 
would soon cease if it were not in this man¬ 
ner continually fed hy fresh supplies of un¬ 
condensed vapor drawn in with the air from 
surrounding regions. No such storm can 
endure upon deserts like those of Northern 
Africa. Mr. Espy’s merits were acknowl¬ 
edged hy the French Academy of Science in 
a formal report. Professor Loomis, of Yale 
College, has made many valuable contribu¬ 
tions to meteorological science in the study 
of particular storms, and more recently in a 
careful analysis of the weather maps which 
have for the last few years been issued daily 
from the Signal-office of the United States 
War Department. He has especially shown 
that while all our great storms are cyclonic, 
and to that extent conformable to Mr. Red- 
field^s theory, they are not by any means, as 
Mr. Redfield had supposed, circular. They 
are rather irregularly elliptical, having their 
longer diameter generally north and south, 
inclining most frequently to the northeast 
and southwest direction, and they have oft¬ 
en large sinuosities of outline. 

The weather maps of the Signal-office 
just mentioned, and the system of widely 
extended telegraphic communication of ob¬ 
servations from all points of our national 
territory to a single central office at Wash¬ 
ington, by means of which the material is 
gathered for their preparation, have fur¬ 
nished admirable means for studying the 
laws which govern atmospheric changes on 
this continent. The system originated in 
1869, at Cincinnati, with Professor Cleve¬ 
land Abbe, who now conducts it, under Gen¬ 
eral Myer, chief signal officer. The tele¬ 
graphic prognostications of the weather 
daily transmitted for publication from the 
central office to all the chief cities of the 
Union have proved to be a very important 
public benefit. Something similar to this 


was attempted about twenty years ago by 
Mr. Espy, who then held an official appoint¬ 
ment as meteorologist under the govern¬ 
ment, but the means at his command were 
more limited, and his organization less com¬ 
plete. The Smithsonian Institution, ever 
since its establishment, has been active in 
promoting meteorological observation, and 
has maintained constant communication 
with several hundred observers in all parts 
of the United States. Previously to the war 
the secretary. Professor Henry, had planned 
and had partially put into operation a sys¬ 
tem of weather bulletins and storm warn¬ 
ings like the present, which, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of public affairs, was 
necessarily abandoned after the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities; and for a number of 
years there was maintained at the institu¬ 
tion a large meteorological wall map of the 
continent exposed to public view, on which 
were daily exhibited emblems showing the 
aspect of the weather and the direction of 
the wind at each of a large number of points 
of observation distributed widely through¬ 
out the country, as communicated by tele¬ 
graph. 

SOUND. 

The science of acoustics has been great¬ 
ly advanced by the labors of the physicists 
and physiologists of the present century. 
The mathematical theory of sound, the mode 
of its generation and propagation, the prin¬ 
ciples of music, and the laws of harmony 
had been well established by previous in¬ 
vestigators. But the experimental study 
of the particular phenomena of -vibration, 
of the physiology of audition, of the ele¬ 
mentary tones which enter into the ordi¬ 
nary notes of music, of the physical causes 
of timbre or quality in sounds, and of w'hat- 
ever else in acoustics is incapable of being 
deduced abstractly from definitions or first 
principles, had received comparatively Lit¬ 
tle attention, or had been pursued with lit¬ 
tle success. The recent progress of ex¬ 
perimental acoustics has been wonderfully 
promoted by the ingenuity of the methods 
employed in the study of vibration; some 
of them graphic, in which the vibrations 
record themselves, and others optical, in 
which they xDresent a visible picture of their 
phases to the eye. Tlie methods strictly 
acoustic have, moreover, been greatly im¬ 
proved in the hands of modern investiga¬ 
tors ; as in the case of the sirene of Cagniard 
de la Tour, which has been converted by 
Helmholtz into an instrument of largely in¬ 
creased cax)abilities. The vibrating lens of 
Lissajous, and the revolving mirrors and 
manometric flames of Koenig, have furnished 
admirable means of illustrating the compo¬ 
sition and resolution of harmonic vibrations. 
Professor Tyndall’s singing tubes and sen¬ 
sitive flames have shown in a striking man- 
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ner tlie power of one vibration to excite 
or repress another. Recent comparatively 
simple forms of apparatus contrived by Ger¬ 
man experimenters have shown that the 
velocity of propagation of sound in air or 
other gases can be determined in the space 
of a few feet with as much accuracy as has 
been heretofore attained in the most elabo¬ 
rate and protracted observations made in 
the open air between signal stations sepa¬ 
rated from each other by some miles. 

No single investigator has contributed 
more largely to the advancement of acous¬ 
tic science than Professor Helmholtz, of 
Berlin. In his great work on tone sensa¬ 
tion he has given the whole philosophy of 
composite waves and the theory of audition 
as founded on the capacity of the ear to re¬ 
solve these waves into their component ele¬ 
ments. He has shown that within a certain 
portion of the structure of the ear there are 
found a multitude of microscopic stretched 
cords, each of which is fitted to respond to 
a particular vibration, just as in a piano a 
single string will vibrate when its own note 
is sounded, while all the rest remain silent. 
He has also contrived hearing tubes or 
shells, called by him resonators, which pos¬ 
sess this same property of separating an ele¬ 
mentary tone out of an ordinary composite 
musical note, and by means of a series of 
these he succeeds in discovering all the ele¬ 
ments of wliich such notes are composed. 
Every such elementary tone when separately 
heard has precisely the same quality, wheth¬ 
er derived from a reed, a stringed, or a wind 
instrument j and thus it appears that the 
quality or twibre of a musical instrument is 
an effect of difference of composition, and 
not of difference of elementary sound. 

In the United States the number of inves¬ 
tigators who have occupied themselves with 
this interesting branch of science is small. 
Professor W. B. Rogers, now of Boston, gave 
some attention as early as 1850 to the curi¬ 
ous phenomena of singing tubes, that is, of 
tubes which utter a musical note on the in¬ 
troduction within them of a small gas flame. 
The vibration was imputed by Professor 
Rogers to a periodical explosive combustion 
of the gas, extinguishing the flame, which is 
immediately re-illuminated. For the pur¬ 
pose of demonstrating this latter fact, he 
employed as his gas jet a tube bent twice at 
right angles, which, by means of a puUey, 
he caused to revolve rapidly around its low¬ 
er limb. When this is revolved it produces 
an apparent ring of flame so long as the tube 
is silent; but the moment the sound begins, 
the ring breaks into a crown of minute 
flames resembling a string of pearls. 

Professor Henry, in the discharge of his 
duties as chairman of the Light-house 
Board, has made many experiments on 
sound, with a view to improve the system 
of fog-signals. Some of the facts observed 
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by him are interesting contributions to sci¬ 
ence. One of these is the remarkable prop¬ 
erty manifested by powerful sounds to prop¬ 
agate themselves laterally, or in directions 
divergent from that to which they are orig¬ 
inally confined. A steam-whistle, for exam¬ 
ple, blown at the focus of a large parabolic 
mirror will at moderate distances be better 
heard in front and in the prolonged axis of 
the mirror than behind it j but when the 
distance amounts to several miles, it is heard 
as well behind as before. In like manner, 
if a source of sound be near a building, an 
observer at a distance on the other side of 
the building may hear it distinctly, and yet 
may entirely lose it as he approaches the 
building. Another remarkable observation 
is as to the effect of winds on the audibility 
of sounds. At any considerable distance a 
wind blowing from the observer toward the 
source diminishes the loudness. This is ex¬ 
plained by the consideration that the lower 
strata of the air are retarded in their move¬ 
ments by the friction of the earth, and con¬ 
sequently that the fronts of the sound waves 
become inclined to the earth’s surface. But 
as the direction of sound propagation is nor¬ 
mal to the wave fronts, it happens that a 
sound proceeding against the wind is de¬ 
flected upward so that its force passes above 
the heads of distant listeners. 

The only elaborate continuous series of 
investigations in acoustics which has been 
undertaken in this country has been con¬ 
ducted by Professor A. M. Mayer, of Hobo¬ 
ken. The processes of Professor Mayer, 
which are themselves extremely ingenious, 
have led to many results of interest and 
value. It is a proposition deducible from 
theory, and was so announced by Doppler 
more than thirty years ago, that the undu¬ 
lations generated by a vibratory body in 
motion will bo effectively shortened in the 
direction toward which the body moves, and 
lengthened in the opposite direction. This 
is true as well in optics as in acoustics, and 
it is upon the assumption of its truth that 
Mr. Huggins has founded his inferences as to 
the absolute velocities with which the fixed 
stars are approaching the earth or receding 
from it. It has first been experimentally 
proved in the researches of Professor Mayer. 

The double airene of Helmholtz affords a 
convenient means of studying the effect of 
partial or complete interference between 
sound waves which differ in phase at the 
point of origin, but there has been hitherto 
no instrumental means devised for deter¬ 
mining the amount of difference of phase 
which exists between two waves originating 
in a common phase at the same origin, but 
brought by different and unequal paths to 
the point of interference. This want Pro¬ 
fessor Mayer has supplied, and in doing so 
has at the same time provided the most ex¬ 
act mode hitherto devised of measuring the 
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wave length corresponding to any pitch, and 
of ascertaining the velocity of sound in the 
air or in any gaseous medium. The deter¬ 
minations are made by means of the ser¬ 
rated flames in Koenig^s revolving mirrors, 
and their precision is secured by what is 
called a flame micrometer—as ingenious in 
conception as it is exact in its indications. 

The analysis of a composite note which 
Helmholtz accomplished by the use of his 
resonators, combined with Koenig’s mano- 
metric flames and revolving mirrors, was 
effected by Professor Mayer directly by con¬ 
necting the arms of a number of steel tun¬ 
ing-forks by means of tightly stretched silk 
fibres with a membrane forming part of a 
reed pipe. On causing the pipe to speak, 
every fork whose tone forms a part of the 
note immediately sounded. 

Professor Mayer has also presented very 
strong evidence to confirm the opinion 
which many naturalists have entertained, 
that the antennie of insects constitute for 
them the organs of hearing, or organs, at 
least, through which they receive impres¬ 
sions for their guidance from the vibrations 
of the atmosphere; he has investigated and 
delineated the curves which represent the 
resultant sound wave of a composite note, 
and has devised the means of optically rep¬ 
resenting the movements by which a single 


molecule of an elastic vibrating medium 
must be animated under the influence of 
such complex impulses. The most inter- 
esting of his contributions to this depart¬ 
ment of science is found in his determina¬ 
tion of the law which connects the pitch of 
a sound with the duration of its residual 
sensation, and in the deductions which flow 
from this law. It appears experimentally 
that if a sound of any pitch is suddenly 
arrested there follows a momentary disso¬ 
nance, but that if the interruption is reg¬ 
ular and j)eriodic the dissonance diminishes 
with a diminution of the intervals till it 
finally disappears; also, that a more rapid 
succession of the impulses is necessary to 
this disappearance in proportion as the pitch 
is higher. Professor Mayer finds that for a 
tone produced by forty vibrations a second, 
the residual sensation lasts one-eleventh of 
a second, while for one of 40,000 vibrations 
per second, it lasts only one-five-hundredth 
of a second. This difference of duration of 
the residual sensation is the reason that 
trills upon the upper notes are pleasing, 
while those on the lower are not. The ap¬ 
plication of these principles to the study of 
harmony and to the means of producing the 
most agreeable effects in musical composi¬ 
tion is important. F. A. P. Barnard. 

New York. continued.] 
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By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It is not my purpose to ask the reader’s 
company across the threshold of the room 
where the dead body lies; let Garth pass in 
alone, and out of our sight. We have fol¬ 
lowed him closely enough thus far, and now, 
perhaps, it will be as well to pause and take 
a new departure; and, forbearing to make 
a direct inspection of the events of the next 
few years, to rejoin that square-visaged, 
dark-browed young gentleman in farmer’s 
attire, whom wo left, many pages ago, at his 
inorning easel on the shore of the quiet lake. 
Here again is the level translucence of the 
silent surface, the golden islet at the cove’s 
mouth, the broad glory of the October woods, 
the Persian pomp of distant Wabeno—ev¬ 
ery thing as it was before, save that the 
shadows of the trees on the eastern shore 
are less lengthened than at first. It now 
lacks but an hour or so of noon, and the art¬ 
ist is putting the finishing touches to his 
study. The stillness of the early morning. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Julian Hawthorne, in the office of the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


broken only by a few scattered bird notes, 
has melted into a voicelessness yet more 
profound, as though Nature were hushing 
herself beneath the overriding sun. When 
Garth sent forth a snatch of mellow whis¬ 
tling, or tapped his easel musingly with the 
handle of his paint-brush, the sound would 
go titillating articulately across the lake, 
and sometimes come tiptoeing back to its 
source, as an infant’s spirit might revisit its 
earthly cradle. Had Garth been in the hu¬ 
mor to shout aloud, or boisterously laugh, 
the whole wide basin would have been rack¬ 
ed with noisy echoes. But he seldom raised 
his voice above a moderate conversational 
tone, and as a mode of soliloquy he pre¬ 
ferred whistling to any other. It was a sort 
of musical accompaniment to thought, and 
threaded the whimsical incongruities of 
fancy on a strand of melody. Moreover, 
there was a delicate satisfaction in the nice 
evolution of such tuneful trifles, which bore 
analogy to the pleasure of a happy stroke 
of the brush, and enhanced it. 

By-and-by Garth glanced up at the sun, 
and told himself that it must be eleven 
o’clock: too late to paint any more. In¬ 
deed, for the last half hour he had been 
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rather imagining or remembering than 
copying what was before him. However, 
the sketch was nearly finished; and cer¬ 
tainly the meaning which he had intend¬ 
ed to bring out was sufficiently indicated. 
Would any one divine it besides himself? 
His father, perhaps ,* not Madge, certainly. 
No matter; it was there. By-the-way— 
Madge. \Wiere was she? She had half 
promised to come to the lake this morning 
in order to be accompanied on a nutting 
expedition which had been in prospect for 
several days past. But that was to have 
been not later than ten o’clock: she must 
have given it up. Well—the sketch was \ 
finished, however. Garth smiled, with a 
short humph!” then bent his head down 
and stared at the meeting line of water and 
sand with a meditative frown. There lay 
his hat, amphibiously; he had put it there 
for the violet’s sake. He arose and exam¬ 
ined it; the flower was as fresh as when 
first plucked. ^^But it will fade before she 
gets it,” was Garth’s thought; and she 
doesn’t care for faded things. Well, why 
should she ?” 

He turned back to his easel, and began 
slowly to pack uj) his brushes, palette, and 
other implements, preparatory to going 
home. In the midst of this employment 
there came to his ears a kind of warbling 
outburst of song. It was from no bird’s 
throat, neither could any man have uttered 
it; it was clear, elastic, and pure, and gave 
a sense of indescribable exaltation, mingled 
with sadness. Sadness overtakes and sweet¬ 
ens the merriest sound which comes, as this 
came, from a distance. In the essence of 
the note, however. Garth fancied he recog¬ 
nized a chord which no change of conditions 
could have altered into cheerfulness, which 
could hardly even have proceeded from a 
happy soul. Such as it was, at all events, 
it went straight to his heart. He greatly 
appreciated music, iess from a professional 
point of view (for, indeed, he had scarcely 
any practical knowledge of it) than as be¬ 
ing a man of sensitive ear and deep emo¬ 
tional perception. There was little music 
to be had in Urmsworth, unless the efforts 
of the village choir could be called such, 
and Garth was accustomed to build sym¬ 
phonies of his own from the roar and mur¬ 
mur of the oaks and hemlocks that grew in 
the neighborhood of his studio window. 

The outburst of song died away, and a 
few moments afterward Garth almost doubt¬ 
ed whether his imagination had not played 
him a trick, either wholly creating the sound, 
or at least developing it from some slight 
natural origin. Certainly it had possessed 
a flavor more spiritual than earthly. Upon 
reflection Garth found himself reminded by 
it of a female face which he had once seen, 
the image whereof had staid so vividly in 
his memory that at length, to be rid of it. 


he had put it upon canvas. It was a face 
which few people would have called beauti¬ 
ful ; and Madge, to whom he had once shown 
it, was of opinion that it was simply ugly. 
Bo that as it might. Garth always contem- 
l)lated it with a thoughtful kind of enjoy¬ 
ment, and once remarked to his father (who 
was the only person besides Madge that had 
ever been favored with a sight of the study) 
that he had never seen so interesting a com¬ 
bination of lines in any human face. They 
appeared at the first glance to be discord¬ 
ant and irregular; but the more they were 
studied, the more did an inner harmony and 
significance become apparent, transcending 
the superficial canons of female beauty. Mr. 
Urmson looked at the head for a good while 
in silence, finally saying, with one of his 
slow, penetrating smiles; ^^Well, old boy, I 
can see that it’s an odd visage; and if I once 
happened to like it, I can imagine my find¬ 
ing it not easy to be tired of afterward. 
The truth is that human faces are windows 
for one another to whatever in life is of the 
highest importance, and a window which is 
clear to one looker will be ground glass to 
another. Now most people would call this 
face ground glass; but paint a picture of 
Miss Danver, and all the world would re¬ 
joice to look through it.” Mr. Urmson had 
a fondness for this figurative kind of talk, 
and Garth generally caught his meaning 
more easily than did most people; but on 
this occasion he professed not to under¬ 
stand, and seemed rather disturbed and 
discontented. He had some answer in 
his mind, but forbore to give it utterance: 
how could he vindicate the head without 
seeming to call Madge in question? It 
was not until after this incident that he 
showed it to her, and her verdict upon it, 
instead of mortifying him, appeared to 
somehow set him at ease, without, howev¬ 
er, in any way lessening his own estimate 
of its merits. 

It must not be supposed that the out¬ 
break of melody which Garth had just heard, 
or fancied he heard, recalled this face mere¬ 
ly because he was in the habit of picturing 
it to himself, and associating it with other 
ifieasant impressions. As a man of princi¬ 
ple, and looking upon his affections as ir¬ 
revocably engaged elsewhere, he would not 
knowingly have permitted himself an un¬ 
due absorption in the idea of any other 
woman than his mistress. The analogy, 
therefore, between the voice and the coun¬ 
tenance is to be accepted as genuine; there 
was that in the one which suggested the 
other, or might do so to a man of genius 
in a particularly lucid and impressionable 
mood of mind. But the little episode had 
been so unexpected, so charming, and with¬ 
al so like an ideal utterance of the very 
genius of the autumnal landscape which he 
I had been reproducing, that Garth had near- 
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ly persuaded liimself it Tras a dream. Pres¬ 
ently, however, the sweet carol was repeat¬ 
ed, now sounding nearer and more distinct. 
Stepping to the verge of the water, the art¬ 
ist saw a feminine figure standing near the 
extremity of the tongue of land which 
hounded the western side of the cove, about 
a quarter of a mile away. Her scarlet man¬ 
tle and the peculiarly shaped straw hat she 
wore left no doubt in his mind that she was 
Madge. But what of the voice ? 

The morniug and the October tints have 
got into her throat,^^ he said to himself. 
“ Madge could do any thing but sing till to¬ 
day. But can it be—is there a Jenny Lind 
hidden in my Madge, and I never suspected 
it V’ He shook his head with a half smile. 
^^It can’t be! it’s only the stretch of air 
and water between us. If it were so, she 
wouldn’t need her beauty to bewitch the 
whole world. But can mere distance weave 
such a spell as that ? Was it her voice, aft¬ 
er all?” 

As if in answer to the doubt, the figure 
in the scarlet mantle trilled forth a bar of 
melody for the third time. Though every 
note was distinct and true, there were no 
words j she seemed to be simply trying her 
voice, or amusing herself with the replying 
music of the echoes. Apparently she had 
not yet caught siglit of Garth; but he, aft¬ 
er listening until the last pulsation of sound 
had dissolved away, called out to her and 
beckoned with his hand. She looked at 
him, and then, turning slowly, disappeared 
behind a crimson growth of scrub oak. It 
seemed to Garth that she moved with a 
more stately step than was her wont. Madge 
never lacked the supple grace that accom¬ 
panies perfect physical x)roportion and de¬ 
velopment, but her ordinary bearing could 
hardly be called dignified. 

Garth resumed his packing in a strange 
mood of mingled exhilaration and puzzle¬ 
ment. This unlooked-for blossoming out 
in Madge of the divine faculty of song was 
so inestimable a blessing to her betrothed 
as to be almost unwelcome. Every true¬ 
hearted young man believes that he believes 
the woman of his choice to be the embod¬ 
iment of every desirable feminine charm. 
If, then, she suddenly dawns upon him in a 
new light, delightfully transcending her for¬ 
mer self, he is bound, in common honesty, to 
be jealous of his former opinion of her. He 
must be displeased that she pleases him 
more, because she thereby casts a slur upon 
the sincerity of his first love. Either he was 
false, or she imperfect j and yet he can not 
slight the new-comer without doubly for¬ 
saking her predecessor. 

Immersed in some such whimsical quan- 
dary. Garth was tying up the legs of his 
easel, when he was addressed from behind , 
by a courteous male voice, the tone of which, 
nevertheless, impressed him with a feeling ' 


of sharp distrust. He turned about with a 
most unreasonable emotion of resentment ,* 
but what he saw so modified his ill humor 
as to make him rise to his feet and bow very 
politely. 

A lady and gentleman were standing side 
by side on the soft turf which sloped down 
from the woods to the sand. The gentle¬ 
man had very much the advantage in years 
over his companion, though he still might 
have passed for under forty. His appear¬ 
ance was decidedly prepossessing, his bear¬ 
ing at once frank and refined. At the same 
time, the effect he produced was slightly 
perplexing—a mingling, it seemed to be, of 
several dissimilar characteristics. His fore¬ 
head was grave and fair, and, with a trifle 
more arch and height about the temples, 
might have been called noble. It was shad¬ 
owed by curls of glossy brown, with a line 
or two of Silver showing here and there. 
The brows were level and handsome, but 
the eyes were veiled by a pair of slightly 
tinted glasses, set in tortoise-shell. The 
glasses, however, had a gentlemanly polish 
of their own which was by no means un¬ 
pleasing. The nose Avhich they bestrode 
was perhaps the most faultless feature in 
the face, being perfectly straight and del¬ 
icately moulded—a trifle too long, if any 
thing, insomuch that the point a httle over¬ 
shadowed the upper lip. The countenance 
thus acquired a slightly Jewish cast, which 
increased its prevalent air of culture. 

The lower part of the face was undecipher¬ 
able, owing to the peculiar treatment of the 
dark beard. The mustache, finely curved 
and eloquent, was in itself, one would think, 
adornment enough, without the addition of 
the thick-growing imperial which tapered 
from the chin. Nevertheless, the two har¬ 
monized well together, and would have 
formed a very graceful appendage to the 
visage, had not their effect been interfered 
with by a well-groomed and compactly 
moulded pair of whiskers, which, again, 
would have done themselves much better 
justice alone. As it was, the eye wandered 
unsettled from one hirsute ornament to an¬ 
other, and found no resting-place. 

The gentleman was dressed in an unas¬ 
suming but fashionably cut suit of tweed, 
and held in his hand a soft felt hat of rath¬ 
er Italian contour. In his other hand he 
carried a short, pliable cane, which the 
spurs upon the heels of his neatly fitting 
boots argued a riding-whip. These boots, 
which were dra^vn outside the pantaloons, 
and reached fully up to the knee, gave the 
figure a gallant, almost a dapper, air, which 
commented curiously on the gravely intel¬ 
lectual promise of the gentleman’s upper 
half. How could the owner of such a fore¬ 
head be supported upon so sportive a pair 
of legs ? The inconsistency which was sug¬ 
gested by this contrast repeated the per- 
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plexity first occasioned by the triple growth 
of beard. 

But if the stranger puzzled Garth, it was 
evident that Garth was no less an enigma 
to the stranger. The young artist’s rustic 
garb seemed at odds with his palette and 
canvas; and although his face, when he 
turned about, did something toward recon¬ 
ciling the discrepancy as it concerned him¬ 
self, it rendered his rough coat and corduroys 
only the more inexplicable. The stranger’s 
first address, while perfectly courteous, had 
been couched in the tone of a superior. On 
encountering Garth’s glance he seemed, by 
some imperceptible process, to shift his 
stand-point, and to bo less frankly at his 
ease than at first. He smiled behind his 
glasses, tapped his boot once or twice with 
his riding-whip, bowed as often in a rather 
objectless manner, and said: 

Oh, pardon us, Sii*. We have intruded 
without ceremony; but, frankly, we thought 
that—” 

We thought you might be able to tell 
us our way back to Urmhurst,” said the 
young lady, interposing, in a quiet and 
somewhat frigid tone. 

^^Urmsworth, you mean?” returned Garth, 
smiling as he looked at her. I can accom- 
X^any you part way, if you’ll wait a minute.” 

^^Urmsworth—^yes,” said the gentleman, 
regaining his composure, with a slight 
laugh. Urmhurst,” he added, turning to his 
companion, while Garth knelt to comxfiete 
his packing—‘^Urmhurst, my dear Elinor, is 
the old Urmson seat, you know. Ah!” he 
continued, putting on his hat and looking 
..around with a slow shake of his head, all 
this begins to come back to me. I have 
bathed in this very cove as a boy, and 
caught pickerel through the ice in winter. 
—^You are an artist. Sir, I perceive. Will 
you allow me ? Ah! ah!—fine effect that, 
by George! Pardon! Do you live in this 
neighborhood? and are acquainted with 
these Urmsons, I dare say ? Ah I now how 
are they getting on ? Is the old gentleman 
well ?” 

During this monologue the young lady 
had been quietly observing Garth, and she 
now said, in the same indifferent tone she 
had before used, 

think this gentleman is an Urmson 
himself.” 

I am Garth Urmson,” confessed that 
worthy, getting to his feet, with his bag¬ 
gage in hand, and scarcely concealing his 
amused surprise at the young lady’s pene¬ 
tration. don’t know your names,” he 
continued, ^Hhough I have seen you both 
before in the Green Vaults at Dresden.” 

am Miss Golightley,” returned the 
young lady, composedly; ‘‘ and this gentle¬ 
man is your uncle—Mr. Golightley Urmson.” 

My dear, dear boy!” exclaimed the lat¬ 
ter, stepping up and putting his whip under 


his arm, in order to grasi^ Garth’s free hand 
in both his own. His greeting was very 
warm. ‘^My dear, dear nephew!” he re¬ 
peated. 

The three now walked on together in si¬ 
lence, this unforeseen recognition ax)pear- 
ing to have taken the breath out of conver¬ 
sation for the moment. Uncle Golightley 
was between the two younger people, but 
Garth, by falling a stex) behind, had no dif¬ 
ficulty in keeping Miss Golightley in view. 
She seemed rather tall, though this was 
partly due to her bearing, which was unusu¬ 
ally dignified for so young a woman. A scar¬ 
let cape, fantastically embroidered round 
the edge, was thrown over a simifie but ele¬ 
gant morning dress. Her face was of a kind 
more likely to interest others than to show 
interest on its own x:>art. There was nobil¬ 
ity in it, but veiled by an ax)parent indiffer¬ 
ence almost amounting to cynicism. The 
eyes were gray and cold, and the left one 
was a little smaller than the other. The 
cheek-bones were high, and rounded into 
undue x>romLinence; and though the nose 
was small, the chin had too much decision. 
The mouth, exquisitely curved and set, was 
the only faultless feature, and even its 
beauty was marred by the paleness of the 
liX)S and a rather sarcastic touch about the 
corners. But chiefly noticeable to the art¬ 
ist’s eye was the gem-like x)urity of all the 
facial contours; the lines were as clear and 
sharp as if cut in cameo. For the rest, her 
figure, though girlish, gave promise of wom¬ 
anly develox^mcnt; her ungloved hands were 
slender and small, and one was bleeding 
from the scratch of a thorn. 

“It was your voice I heard across the 
cove ?” demanded Garth, at length breaking 
silence. 

“Yes; I was trying the echo. I did not 
know any one was within hearing.” 

“ I liked your voice.” 

“ I have had the best masters, and I sing 
very well,” said this imperturbable young 
lady. 

“ I thought, from your hat and cloak, that 
you were some one else,” Garth remarked. 

“ I saw a very pretty girl with a hat like 
this in the village yesterday,” rex^lied Miss 
Golightley ; “ so I made over one of mine to 
resemble it. Who is that girl? she has a 
great deal of taste.” 

“ Margaret Danver,” answered Garth, and 
was xn'ovoked to find his color rise. “ She’s 
of French Acadian descent.” 

“ I have seen girls not unlike her in Nor¬ 
mandy ; but Margaret Danver is prettier— 
very pretty indeed.” 

“ Danver ? By-the-way, my dear Elinor, 
is not that the name old Mr. Graeme men¬ 
tioned to us yesterday, when we were ask¬ 
ing him about a place where you and your 
mother could board ? Ah! and now I think 
of it—rnow I think of it. Garth, my dear 
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boy, was not your fatbePs mother a Danver ? 
To be sure she was—Marie Danver—same 
family. My mother, you know, was a Go- 
lightley; and Miss Elinor here is—how is it, 
my dear ?—^my mother’s grandniece. So she 
and I call ourselves cousins, don’t we, Eli¬ 
nor ? But, Garth,” ho went on, resting one 
hand affectionately on the young man’s 
shoulder, ‘Hell me all about Cuthbert—all 
about your dear father. Is he weU ? is he 
happy ?” 

“ He has never changed from my first re¬ 
membrance of him. He has grown white- 
haired and wrinkled; but his eyes and voice 
are the same they always were. How long 
have you been here. Uncle Golightley ?” 

“Ah, yesterday — yesterday morning. 
Then you didn’t get my letter? Well, I 
thought it was an even chance that we 
arrived before it. You see, my dear boy— 
you see, we loft very unexpectedly, very 
suddenly. Well, and this morning Miss 
Elinor here insisted upon exploring the 
primeval forest and getting lost in it. Yes, 
she takes to the woods as though she were 
native to them, instead of being next thing 
to a native of Europe. And I—you can 
never know. Garth,” exclaimed Uncle Go- 
hghtloy, in an outburst of confidence, “how 
I rejoice to find myself here again at last. 
By George, to think such a solid, flesh-and- 
blood Fact as you are should have wholly 
come into existence since I was last at Urm- 
hurst! You know I sailed for Europe the 
year you were born, the year my own good 
father died—old Captain Brian. You are 
like him; very much his face and build. 
But to think of your being an artist—^really 
a painter! By George, I envy you! Ah, it 
was a dream of my youthful days; but I 
couldn’t; hadn’t the physical stamina. And 
you are succeediug, of course ?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve lived by it of late; 
but that costs little,” said Garth, gravely. 

“You are right, my dear boy, to make 
your art an end, not a means. That’s what 
I longed to do, and would have done—taken 
what fortune sent, and been rich only in the 
joy of creation.” 

Garth turned upon his uncle rather grim¬ 
ly. “You know, I sui)pose,that Fortune is 
apt to rob one of what she gives to another ?” 

“Robbery can never be more than a tem¬ 
porary expedient,” rejoined Uncle Golight¬ 
ley, in a low voice ; “ the rightful owner will 
come by his own at last.” 

Garth, even while making his retort, had 
begun to regret it. Uncle Golightley had 
always lived more or less upon his brother 
and nephew; but it had been pretty well 
settled between the latter that he had a 
moral if not a legal right to the half, at 
least, of the property, and that by tempera¬ 
ment and situation he must have more oc¬ 
casion for money than his relatives. Since 
Garth’s Sophomore year, indeed, his drafts 


had been especially heavy, insomuch that 
not only the income, but a large portion of 
the invested capital, had to be sacrificed to 
meet them. He had accompanied each ap¬ 
plication with the usual assurance that it 
would in all human probability be the last, 
and was required only to secure a gigantic 
profit sufficient to place them all forever 
beyond the reach of want. Cuthbert had 
more than once offered to make over to him 
bodily the half, or even two-thirds, of the 
estate; but Golightley had almost indig¬ 
nantly rejected the proposal; nothing could 
be fui-ther from his intention, he wrote, than 
permanently to possess himself of a dollar 
of the family inheritance. Nor is there 
much doubt of his sincerity; and consider¬ 
ing that he was j)i’obably aware of circum¬ 
stances which, if made known, would, mor¬ 
ally at least, have authorized his takings, 
his conduct might really be regarded as 
generous forbearance. 

During the last twelve months, moreover, 
he had made no drafts at all, nor had any 
thing, either good or bad, been heard of 
him up to the time of his present encounter 
with his nephew at the lake-side. Might it 
not be, thought Garth, glancing at the well- 
dressed man, clinking his spurs in a long 
stride beside him—might it not be that the 
great fortune had at last been made, and 
Uncle Golightley come home to make the 
long-promised restitution ? 

At all events it was ungracious to rake 
up old grudges in this finest hour of meeting, 
and Garth resolved to compensate for his 
rudeness by being as agreeable as possible 
thenceforth. What if he should invite his 
imcle and the two ladies whom, as it seemed, 
he had escorted hither to make Urmhurst 
their abode? The house was big enough 
to accommodate luxuriously twice as many 
guests; and certainly relatives of the family 
ought to have the choice of coming there 
before going elsewhere. 

“ You have not decided where to lodge ?”’ 
he asked of Miss Golightley. 

“ Mother said she should speak with Mrs. 
Danver to-day,” replied that young lady. 
“ Mr. Graeme said she was honest and clean,, 
and I was very much pleased with Mar¬ 
garet’s appearance this morning.” 

This speech, quietly and with seeming im- 
consciousness though it w'as given, nettled 
Garth exceedingly. Was his future moth¬ 
er-in-law to be spoken of as “honest and 
clean,” and allusion made to his betrothed 
wife as if she were some pretty animal—was 
this to be done in his presence with im¬ 
punity ? And who was this cold-mannered, 
gray-eyed young aristocrat that presumed 
to hold a tone of such superiority? Per¬ 
haps she looked down upon him as well; 
and would treat his father as an entertain¬ 
ing old peasant! Nay, was courtly Uncle 
Golightley perchance but her valet dv place f 
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and liow did she get over the historic alli¬ 
ance of her own blue blood with that of the 
rustic Urmsons ? 

Being so composed and unapproachable, 
and withal a woman, it was not easy either 
to chastise or retaliate upon her. Moreover, 
Garth felt himself at disadvantage before 
one to whom he could ill afford the odds: 
no doubt he looked like a farmer, and there¬ 
by laid himself open to the imputation of 
being no better than he looked. The case 
might he similar with poor Mrs. Danver, 
whose manner could not he called aristo¬ 
cratic ; and even Madge— Garth here meas¬ 
ured Miss Elinor Golightley with his eye, 
making a mental comparison between the 
two young women. How much the more 
lovely was Madge, and sweet and winning; 
and yet he could understand that Miss Eli¬ 
nor, with her foreign education and preju¬ 
dices, might contrive to despise the free, 
spontaneous charms of the village beauty. 
For a moment, perhaps. Garth so far forgot 
his dignity as to wish that he and his might 
appear before this supercilious critic illus¬ 
trated with every adornment of wealth and 
fashion; and a pang of resentment visited 
him with the reflection that, but for his 
uncle, this might have been. 

But the mood was too unworthy a one to 
last, and, after a short pause, the young 
man said, with grave simplicity, 

^^When yon first repeated Mr. Graeme’s 
recommendation, I thought he might easily 
have said more; but honesty and cleanli¬ 
ness include most virtues worth having, and 
exclude some so-called virtues that are real¬ 
ly faults.” 

“ Mr. Graeme did say more, I believe,” re¬ 
turned Miss Elinor, carelessly; ^^but as I 
was concerned with Mrs. Danver in her ca¬ 
pacity of landlady, and not as a relative of 
yours, I didn’t trouble myself to remember 
the rest.” 

I have often warned you, my dear,” said 
Uncle Golightley, throwing up his chin and 
stroking his imperial to a point, ^Hhat 
we New-Englanders have democratic ideas 
which will sound harsh to your ears at first. 
For my own part, I fear the Old World has 
spoiled me; but Garth here, I rejoice to see, 
is as thorough-going a young democrat as 
any of his forefathers.” 

I quite agree with what he says, though,” 
observed Miss Elinor, with some emphasis, 
and a faint reddening in the cheeks. 
am satisfied to be honest and clean myself, 
and that is all I shall require of other 
people!” 

Brava! brava!” cried Uncle Golightley, 
smiling and gently clapping his hands. 
‘^Ali! we’ll make a Yankee of you yet.” 
Garth kept silence, but thought he liked the 
frigid young lady better than he had done. 
Suddenly his uncle turned upon him and 
asked, “ But did not you say something, my 


dear boy, about having seen Miss Elinor 
here and me in Dresden ?” 

Yes, at the Green Vaults. I kept catch¬ 
ing the reflection of your faces in the mir¬ 
rors that lined the walls. An older lady 
and gentleman were with you — perhaps 
Mr. and Mrs. Golightley ?” 

^^Ah, not that, not that!” murmured Un¬ 
cle Golightley, placing a hand of gentle 
restraint on Garth’s arm. “You were nat¬ 
urally misled by our dear Elinor’s speaking 
of ^ mother.’ No: it was Mr. and Mrs. Ten- 
terden. Elinor’s father and mother died of 
yellow fever upward of ten years ago. The 
Tenterdens adopted Elinor, having no chil¬ 
dren of their own. By-the-way, Mrs. Ten- 
terden was a Golightley, an only daughter 
of my mother’s first marriage. You know 
my mother was a widow when she came 
North and married Cax>tain Brian?” 

Garth believed he did remember that. 

“Yes. Well, then,” continued Uncle Go¬ 
lightley, with a sigh, “last year came our 
great grief—Mr. Tenterden’s death. Dear 
John—dear, good John Tenterden! Ah, 
my dear child,” he added, taking Miss Eli¬ 
nor’s hand and drawing it tenderly through 
his arm, “ I should not have mentioned this 
before yon!” 

“ Mentioning does not make it worse,” re¬ 
turned she, with a peculiar compression of 
the corners of her mouth; and after pro¬ 
ceeding a few steps, she quietly drew away 
from Uncle Golightley’s affectionate sup¬ 
port, and, turning aside from the path, 
walked just within the verge of the trees, 
leaving the two gentlemen to themselves. 
Uncle Golightley, after beckoning a playful 
adieu to her with his hand, resumed con¬ 
versation with his nephew. 

“Poor John—^it was very sudden—heart- 
disease, you know. Ah! it was a trying 
time, I can tell you. Garth; of course it all 
fell on my shoulders; and by George!” mur- 
mnred Uncle Golightley, shaking his head, 
with a sad smile, “I don’t see what they 
would have done without me. Not that I 
wouldn’t have done ten times as much, and 
thought it nothing; for John—well, frank¬ 
ly, my dear Garth, he idolized me; and not 
only that, but ho assisted me materially at 
a critical moment of my affairs. Poor fel¬ 
low! his whole immense fortune went al¬ 
most immediately afterward.” 

“And ho died in consequence?” 

“ In consequence ? no, no, no. I conldn’t- 
think that!” exclaimed Uncle Golightley, 
half stopx^ing in his walk, and looking at 
his nephew with a pained expression—“ no, 
no; it was heart-disease.” 

“ But does not anxiety make heart-disease 
fatal? Well, it’s a sad story. And so Mrs. 
Tenterden and Miss Golightley came with 
you hero ?” 

“H’m?—yes, yes; I’ll tell you another 
time,” said Uncle Golightley, answering out 
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of what seemed the midst of a hrown-study. 
^^Biit you have been in Europe,” he went 
on, putting a constraint upon himself. Tell 
me about it: how long did you stay ? Were 
you alone f Why did you not come to me, 
my dear boy ? That was unnephewlike!” 

Garth looked at his uncle and smiled, 
with a touch of incredulity about his mouth. 
However, he contented himself with saying 
that he had neglected to secure the address, 
and then xmoceeded to give a short account 
of his travels. He had not gone back to 
college after his mother’s death, but had 
immediately placed himself under a draw¬ 
ing-master, with such good result that with¬ 
in a year he was enough advanced to make 
a pilgrimage to European galleries advisa¬ 
ble. He overcame the obstacles in his 
path ; and finally found himself on the way, 
accompanied by a friend of his college days. 
Jack Selwyn by name. Pie had remained 
abroad seeing and studying, and, for the 
most part, supporting himself during four 
years; and, returning, had ever since staid 
quietly at home with his father, painting 
pictures in a corner of the garret. He had 
been especially successful in portraits, but 
aspired to more ideal walks. 

Such, laconically as he gave it, was Garth’s 
narrative, to which his uncle, arm in arm 
with him, apparently gave profound at¬ 
tention. It is open to question, however, 
wliether he actually heard a syllable of it. 
In either case, he was unusually taciturn. 

By this time they had reached the lichen- 
covered rock on the border of the belt of 
pines, beneath whose shadow Garth had 
discovered the violet a few hours before. 
Miss Elinor, coming close upon it, stopped 
and knelt down, and searched among the 
clustering green leaves. Finding no flow¬ 
ers, she rose and followed the others. 

I plucked the last violet this morning,” 
said Garth, turning back and joining her. 
“ Here it is in my hat-band. It is not quite 
faded. Will you take it ?” 

Thank you!” said she, in a soft tone of 
surprise, and with the first smile she had 
vouchsafed that day. She took the droop¬ 
ing flower from the artist’s fingers, smell¬ 
ed it twice or thrice, and then drew the 
stem heedfully through a button-hole in the 
bosom of her dress. They walked on to¬ 
gether, saying nothing. Garth, for his part, 
was rather surprised at what he had done, 
especially since he had plucked the violet 
before he knew of Miss Elinor Golightley’s 
existence, and with the intention of pre¬ 
senting it to a very different sort of per¬ 
son. 

Meanwhile Uncle Golightley was out of 
sight round a bend of the path; but anon 
Garth and his companion heard voices, and, 
drawing near, saw their friend in affable 
converse with a very pretty girl in a scarlet 
mantle and a peculiarly shaped straw hat. 


That is your cousin—^Miss Danver,” said 
Elinor, quickly. 

“ Yes,” muttered Garth. I had forgotten 
her; or rather I thought she had forgotten 
me!” 


MARY, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 

ARLY in the summer of 1553 it became 
certain that Edward VI., the boy King 
of England, was near his death. He had 
entered his sixteenth year, and had been 
king since his tenth. His father, Henry 
VIII., had made provisions for conducting 
the government during the long minority. 
The administration was committed to a 
council, at the head of which was Edward 
Seymour, created Duke of Somerset, the 
maternal uncle of the young king. He was 
in a few years superseded by John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, and was behead¬ 
ed in 1552. Edward fell wholly under the 
infiuence of Northumberland, who was con¬ 
sidered the head of the Protestant cause, to 
which the young king was warmly devoted.* 

In the autumn of 1552 Edward was at¬ 
tacked by measles; this was followed by a 
slow fever, and then by an ominous spitting 
of blood. His physicians were dismissed ; 
he was given to the care of quacks, and 
finally to that of a woman who undertook 
to cure him after he had been given over 
by all others. Symptoms soon manifested 
themselves which could not be attributed 
to consumption. It was afterward ascer¬ 
tained that he had been poisoned. He must 
soon die, and who should be his successor ? 

Henry VIII. had been empowered by Par¬ 
liament to regulate the succession after his 
death. By his will he directed that in case 
Edward should die without heirs of his 
own, the crown should fall in the first place 
to Mary, his own daughter by Catherine of 
Aragon; she dying childless, to Elizabeth, 
his daughter by Anne Boleyn; and she dying 
without children, to the descendants of his 
sister Mary, who, after having been married 
to the imbecile Louis XII. of France, had 
married her former lover, Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. She was now dead, but 
her daughter Frances, married to Henry 
Grey, who was created Duke of Suffolk, was 
next in succession to Elizabeth. 

There was, however, a grave defect in 
the title of both Mary and Elizabeth. Both 
had, by the most solemn legal proceedings, 
been pronounced illegitimate, the so-called 
marriages of their respective mothers hav- 


* The narrative given in this paper of the events of 
Queen Mary’s reign is substantially drawn from 
Fronde’s History of England. No writer could give a 
satisfactory account of these events without being de¬ 
pendent upon this historian, unless he w'ere able to ex¬ 
amine the original MSS., of which Mr. Fronde availed 
himself, and which were either inaccessible to or not 
examined by earlier English historians. 
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ing been declared void from the begin¬ 
ning. In any case, one of them mnst be 
illegitimate. It began to be urged that if 
Henry could fix the succession after bis 
death, then Edward could do the same. 
Til ere were many reasons why he should do 
this. Mary was a devoted Catholic, and 
fche reformers believed that if she should 
come to the throne she would set herself to 
undo all tlie work which, they had accom¬ 
plished, and bring the Church of England 
again under subjection to the papal see. 

North amberland and the Protestant lead¬ 
ers pressed this upon the dying boy. Mary, 
they said, besides being clearly illegitimate, 
was objectionable in every way. She was 
the foremost enemy of God’s word and of 
the reformed faith. If she were to become 
queen, she would doubtless marry a prince 
of the house of Spain, and make England a 
mere tributary of that overshadowing mon¬ 
archy, which was even now straining every 
nerve to extirpate the true faith in Ger¬ 
many and the Netherlands. Lady Suffolk 
was ready to make over her claim to her 
daughter, Lady Jane Grey, who had just 
been married to Lord Guildford Dudley, the 
youngest son of the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land. Let Edward set aside both Mary and 
Elizabeth, and declare the Lady Jane to be 
his heir. These considerations could not 
but weigh with Edward, and among his last 
acts was to draw up with his own hand an 
order of succession, by which the crown was 
bequeathed to the Lady Jane, and in case 
of her death without heirs, to her sister. 
Lady Catherine Grey. 

Edward died July 6,1553, but his death 
was not announced for several days, for 
Northumberland wished to secure the per¬ 
son of Mary before Lady Jane should be 
proclaimed queen. But such a secret could 
not be kept from watchful eyes, and before 
the king had been dead an hour a messen¬ 
ger bearing the tidings was on his way to 
Mary. Taking saddle, she rode off toward 
Norfolk, where her friends were awaiting 
her. The Dudleys followed hard after, and 
nearly succeeded in capturing her. 

Four days after the death of Edward, 
Lady Jane was proclaimed queen, and made 
her public entry into London, where she 
was coldly received. Mary had in the mean 
while gathered a considerable force, and 
ignorant that the council had proclaimed 
Lady Jane, she sent a letter to it directing 
it to proclaim her as queen. 

For a week or more all was confusion. 
It was doubtful which side would get the 
upper hand; but it began to appear that 
Mary’s chances were the better, and the 
lords of the council undertook to shift the 
responsibility from their own shoulders to 
those of Northumberland. He must take 
the lead of the forces and move westward 
against those of Mary, while the lords re¬ 


mained in London to take advantage of any 
wind that might blow. 

Tidings of fresh movements in favor of 
Mary began to come from Northampton¬ 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Oxfordshire. The 
fleet at Yarmouth declared for Mary. North¬ 
umberland moved a little distance from 
Cambridge, when his men refused to bear 
arms against their lawful sovereign. He 
sent to the council for re-enforcements, but 
his messenger came back with but slender 
answer.” Several members of the council 
who had been most fully committed to Lady 
Jane, went over to Mary. Among these 
were Arundel, and Pembroke, whose son 
was to be married to Lady Catherine Grey 
as soon as he could get rid of his present 
wife. They convened the mayor, aldermen, 
and chief citizens of London. Arundel told 
them the kingdom was on the verge of civ¬ 
il war, which must break out unless they 
abandoned the cause of Lady Jane. Ee- 
ligion would be brought into the struggle; 
the French would interfere on one side, the 
Spaniards on the other, and whatever were 
the result, it would be disastrous to En¬ 
gland. The only hope was to place the 
crown on the head of the lawful queen. 
Pembroke declared that what Arundel had 
said was true, and let others do as they 
would, he would fight for Mary; his sword 
should make her queen, or he would lose 
his life. 

No word was spoken in favor of Lady Jaue. 
A body of one hundred and fifty men was 
sent to the Tower, of which her father was 
governor, to demand the keys. He gave 
them up, and rushed to the apartment where 
his daughter was sitting under a canopy of 
state. He tore it down, telling her that the 
council had revolted, and that she was no 
longer queen. She replied that she was glad 
to hear it, and now that her reign of twelve 
days was over, hoped she might leave the 
Tower and go home. She was indeed to 
leave the Tower, but only for the scaffold. 
The council and the city authorities now 
went to Cheax)side and proclaimed Mary as 
queen. 

Mary was then in her thirty-seventh year; 
in constitution she was many years older. 
Her life had been a sad one. She was a 
child when her father began to question 
whether her mother had ever been his law¬ 
ful wife. She was just entering womanhood 
when that mother’s name was branded with 
undeserved disgrace. Three years more, and 
that mother was dead, having committed 
her daughter to the care of her unnatural 
father. To gain some mitigation of his 
harshness she was compelled to write to 
him confessing her disobedience in clinging 
to the faith of her mother, to abjure the 
authority of the Bishop of Eome, and to ac¬ 
knowledge that the so-called marriage he- 
tween her father and mother was illegal, 
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contrary to the divine law, and utterly void. 
During Edward’s nominal reign she was 
subjected to a thousand petty annoyances 
on account of her religion. 

In person she narrowly escaped deform¬ 
ity. Her stature was short. Her figure 
above the waist was shrunken from con¬ 
tinued ill health; below the waist it was 
bloated from a constitutional tendency to 
dropsy. Her forehead was broad and over¬ 
hanging ; her cheeks thin and pinched. Her 
eyes were bright, but her near-sightedness 
gave them an unpleasant appearance. Her 
voice was deep and harsh, like that of a 
man. Her talents were respectable. She 
had much of the firmness which belonged to 
her Tudor blood, and the impetuosity of her 
Spanish descent was aggravated by the pe¬ 
culiar nature of the disease from which she 
had long suffered. She had most of the ac¬ 
complishments of her times. She spoke En¬ 
glish, French, Spanish, and Latin, and read 
Italian, embroidered skillfully, and played 
well upon the lute. 

By the 19th of July the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, still at Cambridge, learned through 
a private messenger what had taken place 
at London. He went to the market-cross, 
accompanied by Sandys, vice-chancellor of 
the imiversifcy, and announced that in tak¬ 
ing up arms against Mary he had acted 
under orders from the council, who had 
changed their minds, and that he would 
also change his; and, flinging up his cap, 
he shouted, “Long live Queen Mary!” To 
Sandys he said that the queen was a mer¬ 
ciful jperson, and there would be a general 
pardon. “Though the queen should grant 
you a pardon,” replied Sandys, “ the lords 
never will.” An hour after the proclama¬ 
tion of Mary a herald anlved with an order 
from the council for the arrest of Northum¬ 
berland.^ In the morning the university 
met in the senate-house to depose their 
heretical vice-chancellor. Sandys tried to 
speak, but was x>iilled from his chair. He 
di’ew his dagger, but was disarmed, lashed 
to the back of a lame horse, and taken to 
London. He, however, lived through the 
persecution, and under Elizabeth became 
Archbishop of York. 

The insurrection had been so easily quelled 
that there was little excuse for harsh meas¬ 
ures. Over a hundi’ed persons were put 
under arrest, among whom was Ridley, who 
had preached a violent sermon against 
Mary at St. Paul’s Cross. Northumberland, 
of course, must be brought to trial, but 


* Lord Northumberland had, for his own ends, been 
prominent politically as a Protestant leader. Froude 
says, “Had the Beformation been, as he pretended, 
the true concern of the Duke of Northumberland, he 
would have brought Mary back himself, bound by con¬ 
ditions which in her present danger she would have 
accepted. But Northumberland cared as little for re¬ 
ligion as for any other good thing.” 


Mary meant to spare his life; and as for the 
Lady Jane, she said that justice would not 
permit that an innocent x^erson should suf¬ 
fer for the crimes of others. Her foremost 
desire was now to bring back her kingdom 
to communion with the Church of Rome, 
and she thought that this might be effected 
without violence. In this she found herself 
mistaken. The people, especially the popu¬ 
lace of London, were not ripe for the x>ub- 
lic celebration of the mass; and the queen 
was made to understand this in a singular 
manner. 

August came, and the body of Edward 
lay still unburied in the ax3artment where 
he had died almost a month before. Mary 
resolved to have the obsequies celebrated 
with all the rites of the Church, including a 
public mass for the repose of his soul. The 
council feared the open celebration of Cath¬ 
olic rites would lead to tumult. Simon 
Renard, the astute minister of the Emperor 
Charles Y., sided with them. He represent¬ 
ed that Edward had died a heretic, and the 
funeral services of the Church were only for 
her faithful children. Let him have the 
funeral of a heretic in'Westminster Abbey; 
the queen need take no part, and, if she chose, 
could have private masses said for him in 
the Tower. So he was buried with the forms 
of the English Church, Cranmer officiating, 
this being the last public act of the latter as 
Archbishox) of Canterbury. lu the Tower 
a requiem was sung and mass said by Gar¬ 
diner, the reinstated Bishop of Winchester. 
Even this excited discontent. Men began 
to murmur that if religion were to be inter¬ 
fered with, it might be well to have North¬ 
umberland out of prison. The reformed 
l^reachers sounded the alarm, and inflam¬ 
matory x^lacards were posted up in the 
streets. The haughty Tudor blood of Mary 
w'as roused, and she resolved to go on in the 
way in which she had begun. The rights 
of the Church should be restored, and its 
public ceremonies celebrated to the exclu¬ 
sion of all others. The people seemed re¬ 
solved this should not be done. By the 
middle of August the kingdom seemed set 
against the restoration of popery. Catho¬ 
lic services could bo held at St. Paul’s Cross 
only under the protection of a military 
guard. In a week all this was changed, 
and through the weakness of one man. 

On August 18 the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land and six others were brought to trial. 
All were convicted of high treason; but it 
was resolved that only the duke. Sir John 
Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer should be 
put to death. Northumberland had been 
noted as a brave soldier by sea and land. 
But hero he broke down. He had begged 
for mercy when first arrested; and when 
sentenced he entreated for a few days’ 
resxiite, that by the aid of a confessor he 
might prepare for death. If he could see 
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some member of tbe council, be would com¬ 
municate important information. Gardiner 
went to him both as confessor and as mem¬ 
ber of the council. The duke assured him 
that he had always been a true Catholic, 
and had never believed a word of all the 
doctrines for which he had been so zealous. 
“ Let me live but a little longer,” he im¬ 
plored, ^^that I may do penance for my 
sins.” The queen was still inclined to 
spare his life, but was met by a protest 
from the Spanish minister in the name of 
his master. Those of the prisoners who 
wore to bo spared were kept in ignorance 
of the mercy reserved for them. On August 
21 they were all brought to the chattel of 
the Tower, where they heard mass, made 
their confessions, and received the sacra¬ 
ment. Then Northumberland rose and 
said: “ Truly, good people, I profess before 
you all that I have received the sacrament 
according to the true Catholic faith j and the 
plague that is upon the realm and that is 
upon us now is that we have erred from 
the faith these sixteen years, and this I 
protest unto you all from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

They were then led out. But the duke 
made one more vain attempt to save his life. 
He wrote an abject appeal to Arundel, who 
now stood high in the queen^s favor: Alas, 
my lord, is my crime so heinous as no re¬ 
demption but my blood can wash away the 
spots thereof ? An old proverb there is, and 
that most true, living dog is better than 
a dead lion.^ Oh that it would please her 
good Grace to give me life, yea, the life of a 
dog, if I might but live and kiss her feet 
and spend both life and all in her service!” 
All in vain. What Sandys had told him 
was true. The lords in council, who had 
been his accomplices, had no mercy for him. 
The next day he was brought to the block. 
Before the axe fell he protested that his re¬ 
bellion was owing to the false preachers 
who had led him away from the Catholic 
faith, and exhorted the spectators to turn 
at once to the Church, in which from the 
bottom of his heart he had always believed, 
and in which he now died. 

The recantation of its leader seemed a 
death-blow to the Keformed faith. What 
could others say when he thus disavowed 
all that he and they had maintained ? The 
Catholics were exultant. God, they said, 
had visited his people, and Mary, the virgin 
(pieen, had been set upon the throne for 
their redemi)tion. And all England seemed 
to have become Catholic in a day: Catho¬ 
lic, that is, after a fashion, but yet far fi’om 
papistical. 

As yet there had been nothing which can 
fairly be called persecution for religion. 
Many Protestant preachers had, indeed, 
been arrested, but the charge was for sedi¬ 
tious, not for heretical, utterances. Kidley 


was already in custody on account of his St. 
Pauks Cross sermon; Latimer was brought 
before the council, and his demeanor was 
adjudged to be seditious, and he was sent 
to the Tower. Probably the blunt old man 
sj)oko his mind plainly enough. Cranmer 
had not been molested at all, and it began 
to be said that he was about to conform to 
the Church. He put forth a letter denying 
this, and offered, if the queen would grant 
him leave, that he would prove that the 
mass in many things not only hath no foun¬ 
dation of Christ, His apostles, nor the prim¬ 
itive church, but also is contrary to the 
same, and containeth many horrible blas¬ 
phemies.” He was summoned before the 
council, charged with an attemj)t to excite 
sedition, and committed to the Tower. 

The people wished Mary to marry, and 
that her husband should be an Englishman; 
but, as it hai)pened, there were but two liv¬ 
ing Englishmen who could be thought of as 
fit to be her husband. What with the wars of 
the Eoses and subsequent executions, there 
were but these two who had in their veins a 
saving dro]j of tbe royal Plantagenet blood 
—^Eeginald Pole and Lord Edward Courte¬ 
nay. The former was over fifty years of 
age, and the latter was despised by the 
queen. 

In considering the question of her mar¬ 
riage, Mary’s thoughts naturally turned to¬ 
ward her Spanish kinsmen. Charles V., 
from political motives, was desirous of a 
matrimonial alliance with England. He 
had, indeed, thought of marrying Mary him¬ 
self, but he was growing old, was infirm, 
and was already meditating abdication. So 
he fixed upon his son Philip, and in this he 
was ably seconded by Eenard. Mary says 
she had never known what it was that men 
call love. She listened to Eenard’s constant 
praises of Philip as a woman approaching 
forty listens to her first proposal of marriage. 

One day she called Eenard to her apart¬ 
ment, a single attendant being present. 
Upon an altar was the consecrated wafer, 
which she always invoked as her protector, 
guide, and counselor. She had, she said, 
passed days and nights before it, imploring 
the Divine guidance in the matter of her 
marriage. The three flung themselves on 
their knees before the altar and sang the 
Veni, Creator. As the chant closed, Mary was 
assured from within that a Divine message 
was vouchsafed to her. The prince of Spain 
had been chosen by Heaven as the spouse 
of the virgin queen, and all man’s malice 
should never keep them asunder: if mira¬ 
cles were required to give him to her arms, 
miracles would not be wanting. 

Man’s power did, indeed, set itself against 
the fulfillment of her passion. She and 
Philip were within the degrees of consan¬ 
guinity prohibited by the Church, and a 
pax)al dispensation would be necessary for 
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the union j and even Gardiner feared that 
the people would not then consent to sub¬ 
mit such a matter to the papal see. He ad¬ 
vised her to marry Courtenay, send Eliza¬ 
beth to the Tower, and proceed to extirpate 
heresy. The House of Commons presented 
an almost menacing petition. Lot her mar¬ 
ry an Englishman, and then, with God’s 
grace, there would soon bo an heir born of 
the union. Paget, another of the council, 
thought that it would be dangerous to med¬ 
dle with Elizabeth; and, since Mary was 
bent upon Philip, the best way would be to 
acknowledge Elizabeth as heir-presumptive, 
marry her to Coiu*teuay, give assurance that 
there should be no tampering with the suc¬ 
cession, no restoring the papal supremacy, 
and no restoration of the lands which had 
been wrested from the Church; this done, 
there would be no difQ.culty in the queen’s 
marrying whom she pleased. 

But Mary was now fully resolved, with 
all her Tudor persistency, that she would 
marry Philip, that the i^ower of the Cath¬ 
olic Church and of the Pope as its head 
should be as unlimited in England as it 
was in Spain, and that the hated daughter 
of a hated mother should never be Queen of 
England. If she herself should die child¬ 
less, the crown should go rather to the Scot¬ 
tish line—say, to the Countess of Lennox, 
who was now directed to assume court pre¬ 
cedence of Elizabeth. But her marriage 
with Philip would set all things right. 
Heaven would bless her with a sou, whoso 
advent would remove any pretensions of 
others. With the aid of God and of Spain 
heresy would be set aside, and the Church 
restored to all its rights. But it was well 
to bring Cranmer to his deserts, and to have 
at hand the means of forestalling any dan¬ 
ger that might threaten from Lady Jane 
Grey and from the Dudleys. 

Early in November Cranmer, Lady Jane, 
her husband, and his two brothers were tried 
for high treason, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death. Mary still meant to spare the 
life of Lady Jane,^ and perhaps of the Dud¬ 
leys; but Cranmer should be executed at 
once. But here ecclesiastical law inter¬ 
fered to prevent the execution of the civil 
sentence. Until the archbishop had been 
degraded by apostolic sentence he could not 
suffer at the hands of a secular tribunal. 
The execution must be delayed until Pole 
arrived as papal legate. Meanwhile, on No¬ 
vember 8, came the formal offer from the 
emperor of the hand of his son, and a prompt 
answer, yes or no, was required. The coun¬ 
cil were in session in an adjacent room. 
Mary rushed in and demanded their con¬ 
sent. They were taken by surprise, had no 


* The emperor and his minister Renard had from 
the first urged the execution of Lady Jane Grey. See 
Froude, vol. vi., p. 60 (Am. ed.). 


time for consultation, and no one singly had 
the courage to thwart the queen. Some¬ 
thing was said which she took for an assent, 
and, with a joyful face, she came out and 
told the Spanish embassador that the an¬ 
swer was yes. 

The queen thereupon summoned the Com¬ 
mons to her presence, and told them that 
she would marry as God should direct her 
choice, and that direction had been already 
pronounced in favor of Philip. Never was 
bride more anxious than Mary for the speed}" 
consummation of her nuptials. Christmas 
had almost come before the fioal terms of 
the treaty hadbeen settled, and Ash-Wednes¬ 
day that year fell on February 6. There is 
no marrying during Lent, and unless Philip 
came before that time, there must be a de¬ 
lay of forty days. Renard assured the queen 
that the prince should be in her arms before 
Septuagesima. But before that time events 
happened which kept back the bridegroom 
for six months. 

New-Year’s of 1554 had hardly come and 
gone before a great conspiracy broke out. 
It was directed mainly against the Spanish 
marriage, and comprised the Dudleys, the 
Duke of Suffolk (father of Lady Jane Grey), 
the Marquis of Northampton, and many 
country gentlemen, notable among whom 
was Sir Thomas Wyatt. The first thing 
was to get rid of Mary; the next appears 
to have been left to be decided by circum¬ 
stances. One idea was that Elizabeth was 
to marry Courtenay and be xdaced on the 
throne; another was that Lady Jane should 
be made queen; another was that if the 
aid of France was required, it should be 
purchased by acknowledging the claims of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Mary at first took 
the matter lightly. If Philip would only 
come, and come before Lent, all would go 
well. But the insurrection soon assumed 
fonnidable proxDortions, and early in Febru¬ 
ary Wyatt came near making himself mas¬ 
ter of London, which would have been de¬ 
cisive. But the rising had fared ill in other 
quarters. Suffolk was captured, after hid¬ 
ing two wintry days and a night, without 
food, in a hollow tree. Wyatt’s force was 
disx^ersed, and himself made i)risoner. Mary 
had. triumphed once more. All the latent 
ferocity of her Tudor blood was aroused. 
She would never again be exposed to such 
a risk. The house of Grey should be de¬ 
stroyed, Lady Jane with her kindred, for so 
long as she lived to furnish a rallying x)oint 
for insurrection, Philip would never venture 
to England. She was forthwith brought to 
the block. Her story is one of the most pa¬ 
thetic in English history. Even the cold¬ 
blooded Hume is warmed in relating it. 
Prompt vengeance was meted out to those 
who had borne part in the rising. In a few 
hours a hundred corpses were danglir.g from 
gibbets in St. Paul’s Church-yard, on Lon- 
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don Bridge, and at Charing Cross. At all 
cross-ways and in all thorouglifares,^^ wrote 
the French embassador, ‘Hhe eye is met with 
the hideous spectacle of hanging men.’^ 
Week after week commissioners were busy 
trying prisoners, who were hurried to the 
gallows, while the jails were crowded with 
those awaiting trial. 

Mary was resolved upon the death of Eliz¬ 
abeth. The latter had been ill, but as soon 
as she could be removed was brought to 
London. She was shut up in the Palace of 
Whitehall, while Gardiner occupied himself 
in hunting up evidence against her. The 
emperor forwarded to Mary full dispensa¬ 
tions from the Pope for her marriage, with 
a pressing urgency for the death of Eliza¬ 
beth. Mary now needed little urging. She 
said that she knew Elizabeth was guilty; 
the proofs were every day accumulating, 
and she would insist that justice should be 
meted out to her. She could hardly sleep, 
so ardent was her longing for the safe ar¬ 
rival of Philip. But still no proofs upon 
which the council dared to act were forth¬ 
coming against Elizabeth, and she was 
placed under harsh custody at Woodstock, 
where she remained a year. 

Months passed, but still no Philip crossed 
the sea. Not even a Avord from his hand 
came to the waiting queen. The trials of 
the last half year began to tell heavily upon 
her. She grew ill with hysterical longings. 
If she heard of the arrival of merchants or 
sailors, she would send for them and ques¬ 
tion them. Some said that the prince had 
little heart for this business in England; 
some told her that the French fleets were 
guarding the Channel to intercept him in 
crossing. She would start from her bed at 
night terrified by her imaginations. 

On the 19th of April came tidings that 
Pliilip was actually on his way with a gal¬ 
lant train of Spanish nobles. Escorted by 
six thousand soldiers, he had set out for the 
coast. Early in July the fleet of a hundred 
and fifty vessels sailed from Corunna. The 
voyage was a long and tedious one. The 
prince and all on board were terribly sea¬ 
sick. As they neared the English coast, or¬ 
ders Avere given that no salute even should 
be fired, for fear of bringiug down upon them 
the French cruisers. On the 19th of July 
the whit6 cliffs of England were sighted, and 
on the next day the great flotilla was safe¬ 
ly anchored off Southampton, where, or at 
the neighboring Winchester, whither the 
queen had come to meet him, Avere gathered 
almost the entire nobility of England; for, 
since the marriage Avas to be, they deter¬ 
mined to give a meet reception to the 
husband of their sovereign. Philip’s party 
remained at Southampton over Sunday to 
recover from the fatigues of the voyage. 
Then, in the midst of a drenching rain, he 
and his escort set out on horseback for 


Winchester, where they arrwed, wet and 
bedraggled, just before sunset. Philip went 
first to the cathedral, where the choir chant¬ 
ed a solemn Te Deum Imidmnus, and then pro-' 
ceeded to the deanery, where ho meant to 
pass the night. But the queen, who was 
at the bishop’s palace hard by, could not 
wait till morning, and Philip Avas sum¬ 
moned to meet Mary for the first time. 

What he saw has been already described; 
only during the year she had grown more 
haggard in face, in form. What she thought 
she saw Avas the embodiment of all her over- 
Avrought fancies. What others saAV was a 
personable young man below middle height, 
of good, erect figure, with reddish hair and 
beard, not uncomely in face, Avere it not for 
the coarse protruding jaw of his Burgun¬ 
dian ancestors. It required thirty years for 
him to fit himself to bo the original from 
whom Motley has painted his matchless 
word-portrait: ^^A small, elderly, imper¬ 
fectly educated, patient, plodding invalid, 
with white hair and protrudiug under-jaw 
and dreary visage, sitting every day, sel¬ 
dom speaking, never smiling, seven or eight 
hours every twenty-four, at a Avriting-table 
covered Avith heaps of innumerable dis¬ 
patches, in a cabinet far away beyond the 
seas and mountains, in the very heart of 
Spain;” scrawling upon those innumerable 
dispatches memoranda which were to con¬ 
sign to the sword, to the stake, to famine, 
and to pestilence tens of thousands of men, 
women, and children in the far-off Nether¬ 
lands, a quarter of the breadth of Europe 
away. Of all those tens of thousands not 
one endured a tenth of the torture which 
Philip was to endure during the last months 
of his life; and not one of them bore his 
torments with more patience, or made, as 
ecclesiastics held, a more godly and edifying 
end. He was tortured by the gout so that 
the very touch of a linen sheet upon his 
hands or feet gaA^e him intolerable agony. 
Like Herod of old, ho was eaten up alive by 
worms. 

The formal marriage between Philip and 
Mary was celebrated with all xiomx) two 
days afterward. They had been previously 
married by proxy. Mary had gained one 
desire of her heart, and partially gained the 
other. Catholic orthodoxy had been meas¬ 
urably restored, but her subjects had not 
been brought back to the unity of the fold. 
The kingdom was still schismatical and un¬ 
der the j)apal ban. Mary therefore bent 
herself to the restoration of the pax)al su¬ 
premacy, iuA^olving in the future, if not at 
the moment, all that this implied; among 
other things the power of the ecclesiastical 
courts to pronounce civil punishment, which 
the secular arm must enforce. 

The first thing to be done was to effect a 
formal reconciliation with the papal see, 
and the great obstacle to this was that the 
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new Pope, Julius III., was loath to formally 
give up the right to reclaim the abbey lands 
which had been wrested from the Church. 
But the political affairs of the papacy de¬ 
manded that this sacrifice should be made, 
at least for the present j and the PoiDe final¬ 
ly consented. Pole, after long waiting, was 
empowered to go to England, with author¬ 
ity to promise all that was required, and to 
grant the papal absolution to the schis- 
inatical English. He came at a fortunate 
time, for the people were elated by reports 
that the queen was in a condition which 
promised the birth of an heir. 

The legate set out from Brussels on No¬ 
vember 13, going by land to Calais, where 
he embarked on the 19th for England, and 
in a few hours landed at Dover, whence he 
proceeded to London. 

The king and queen were at dinner. Phil¬ 
ip sprang from the table, hurried to the gate, 
and caught the legate in his arms. Mary 
received him at the head of the grand stair¬ 
case, embraced him, declaring that his com¬ 
ing gave her as much joy as the possession 
of her kingdom. The courtly cardinal re¬ 
sponded in Latin, Ave, Maria, gratia plena, 
henedicta tu in inulieribusJ^ Then, after an ear¬ 
nest colloquy, he said that his coming had 
by Divine Providence been postponed until 
the time had arrived when he could say to 
her, Blessed be the fruit of thy womb.” 

At that moment—so Mary said, and so she 
always believed—came to pass what had 
taken place when the aged Elizabeth, in 
the same words, greeted the Virgin Mother 
undefiled. The child leaped within her. 
Not a moment was lost in making public 
the glad tidings. The council gave orders 
that a Te Beam should be sung that evening 
in every church in London; and the next 
day being Sunday, all pulpits rang with 
this crowning testimony of Heaven to the 
Catholic faith. On Monday came a courier 
from Rome bearing the briefs by which the 
Pope formally relinquished the last of the 
reservations which stood in the way of the 
reconciliation. 

Three days later, the solemn ceremonies 
of reconciliation were oi)ened. Both Houses 
of Parliament were convened at 'Whitehall. 
Philip and Mary were seated under a canopy 
of state, the legate on their right. It was 
observed that the queen took special care 
to make her su];)posed condition as conspicu¬ 
ous as possible. The chancellor presented 
Pole as embassador from the apostolic see, 
charged with a weighty mission which he 
would himself explain. Pole then made a 
long address, closing with the announce¬ 
ment that he came with the full powers of 
the keys to lock and unlock; he had come 
to build, not to destroy; he was not to call 
in question any thing that had already been 
done; all matters of the past should be as 
things cast into the sea of forgetfulness. 


“ But,” he concluded, you can not receive 
the benefit and grace offered from the apos¬ 
tolic see until you have abrogated the laws 
whereby you have disjoined and dissever¬ 
ed yourselves fi.-om the unity of Christas 
Church.” Parliament retired to deliberate. 
Next day the Lords and Commons were 
convened at Westminster to vote separate¬ 
ly upon the question whether they should 
return to the apostolic see. In the Lords 
there was no oj^position. Among the 360 
Commons there were two dissentients. One 
voted silently; the other. Sir Ralph Bag- 
enal, said that great and worthy j>rince. 
King Henry, had for twenty years labored 
to expel the Pope from England. He had 
sworn to King Heniys laws, and would 
keep his oath. The forms of procedure 
were then agreed upon. 

The next day—St. Andrew’s Day—after 
high mass in "Westminster Abbey, Parlia¬ 
ment assembled at the palace, where the 
papal legate pronounced the absolution. 

When by speedy messenger the tidings 
reached Rome, they were greeted with ar¬ 
tillery salvos from the Castle of St. Angelo, 
with jubilees and indulgences, with illumi¬ 
nations and bonfires, with masses of the 
Holy Ghost and i^ardons. Pope Julius sent 
a nuncio to urge that in view of this great 
salvation the emperor and the King of 
France should make peace, and the Catholic 
powers, at one with each other, could then 
trample out heresy and put down the infidels. 

Gardiner had as yet failed to secure the 
passage of special laws for the punishment 
of heresy. But these were brought again 
before Parliament early in December, and, 
not without strenuous opposition, the Lol¬ 
lard statute of Henry IV., Be Hereiico Com- 
hurendo (for the burning of heretics), was 
restored on the 15th. The bishops’ courts 
also regained their old power of arbitrary 
arrest and discretionary x>uiiishment. The 
life and person of every Protestant were 
now in the hands of the Catholic bishops, 
and at the head of these were the unscru¬ 
pulous Gardiner, of Winchester, the brutal 
Bonner, of London, and the fanatical Pole, 
to be made Archbishop of Canterbury as 
soon as Cranmer should be disposed of. A 
general amnesty was now proclaimed for all 
past political offenses. Tlie surviving pris¬ 
oners of Wyatt’s conspiracy were set at lib¬ 
erty, and exclusive attention was given to 
the work of saving souls after the manner 
of the Spanish Inquisition. On January 28, 
1555, the cardinal-legate put forth his first 
general instructions, to the effect that au¬ 
thority had been restored to the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts to proceed against the enemies 
of the faith, and to punish them according 
to law. This day is the proper commence¬ 
ment of the Marian persecution. 

On that day Gardiner, Bonner, and four 
other prelates formed a court at St. Mary 
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0\^ery^s Cliurcli, in Southwark, and cited 
before them Hooper, and John Rogers, a 
canon of St. Paul’s, who was to he the first 
martyr. They were required to make their 
submission within fonr-and-twenty hours. 
As they left the court, Hooper said to Rog¬ 
ers, ^^Come, Brother Rogers, must we two 
take this matter first in hand, and fry these 
fagots 

Yea, Sir, with God’s grace,” replied Rog¬ 
ers. 

Being called into court the next day, they 
refused to recant, and were sentenced to the 
stake, the day of execution to be fixed at the 
queen’s pleasure. Five weeks passed, when, 
on February 4, Rogers was roused from sleep 
and told that Bonner was waiting to degrade 
him from the priesthood, and then ho was to 
be burned, all of which was done. Hooper 
had been sentenced at the same time with 
Rogers, but as he had been Bishop of Glouces¬ 
ter, he was to sulfer in that city, which he 
had infected with his pernicious doctrines.” 
He was taken thither, and burned on the 
9th. The untrained provincial execution¬ 
ers bungled in their work, and unintention¬ 
ally prolonged his agonies. At the same 
hour Rowland Taylor was burned at Aid- 
ham, in Suffolk; on the day before, Lau¬ 
rence Sandars had been roasted at Coven¬ 
try. In Gardiner’s first batch of prisoners 
there had been six clergymen of note. Of 
these four had now suffered. Bradford had 
been sentenced, but was respited; Card- 
maker, prebendary of Wells, had flinched 
and made his submission. Both, however, 
came afterward to the stake. 

Gardiner and Bonner now paused in their 
executions, probably to see how the matter 
would be received. They, however, made 
numerous arrests, confining themselves to 
men of no note. Renard, after studying 
the popular feeling, advised more moderate 
measures; and Philip, thinking it politic to 
clear himself of responsibility, caused his 
chaplain to preach a sermon in the royal 
presence in which he denounced the exe¬ 
cutions and inveighed against the tyranny 
of the bishops. The lords of the council 
“ talked strangely.” Philip, who had grown 
weary of Mary, thought of going home, and 
Renard begged not to bo left behind, for his 
life would not be safe. 

But the plans of wise men, who were turn¬ 
ing their thoughts toward Elizabeth, were 
set at naught by the premature exposure of 
an ill-judged consioiracy, by which placards 
were to bo issued simultaneously all over 
the kingdom setting forth that the queen’s 
alleged pregnancy was a delusion, and that 
a supposititious child was to be foisted upon 
the nation. The people were to bo sum¬ 
moned to rise in arms, drive out the Span¬ 
iards, tear down the inclosures of the com¬ 
mon lands, and proclaim Courtenay as king 
under the title of Edward YII. In such a 
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wild agrarian scheme the lords and men of 
substance could bear no part, and there was 
nothing for them to do but to keep quiet 
and await the course of events. Renard 
took new heart, and urged Philip to remain 
in England. 

Before Easter the executions of heretics 
were renewed, and before April was over 
sixteen persons had been sent to the stake. 
Among these were a weaver, a butcher, a 
barber, an apprentice boy, a gentleman, and 
Robert Ferrars, an upright, whimsical man, 
who had been Bishop of St. David’s during 
the early part of the reign of Edward VI., 
had been thrown into prison by Northum¬ 
berland, where he remained unnoticed and 
forgotten until the beginning of the perse¬ 
cution. Then there was another pause in 
the burnings. 

Julius III. had died near the close of 
March, and Cardinal Pole was an unsuc¬ 
cessful candidate for the papal chair; but 
Marcellus Cervino, Cardinal of St. Cross, was 
elected. His pontificate lasted only three 
weeks, and Pole once more put himself for- 
w^ard in vain. Cardinal Caraff’a was chosen, 
and took the name of Paul IV. But in the 
mean time Pole thought ho saw an oppor¬ 
tunity of accomplishing a great work—no 
less than that England should mediate a 
peace between France and the empire. A 
place for the assemblage of the envoys of 
the three powers was fixed upon near Calais, 
and the meeting was to take place just after 
the time when the child of Mary—^which, 
it was assumed, could be no other than a son 
—was expected to be born. 

On the 20th of April Mary withdrew to 
Hampton Court, where she might in quiet 
await her hour of trial. A cradle was ready 
for the expected babe; nurses and rockers 
were provided; litanies were sung in the 
streets of London; a grand procession of 
ecclesiastics, headed by Philip and Gardi¬ 
ner, paraded around the x)alace, the queen 
looking at them from a window. Circu¬ 
lars were ready written, to be sent to bish¬ 
ops, embassadors, and sovereign princes, 
announcing the happy birth of a prince, 
blanks to be filled up being left for the 
date. On the 30th what seemed the labors 
of childbirth began. A message was at 
once sent to London. Te Deims were sung, 
and bonfires ready for lighting were piled 
up in the streets. Tidings were sent to 
Antwerp, which were taken to announce 
the actual birth. The great bell was set 
ringing, and salutes were fired from the 
vessels in the river. 

The pains soon passed away. But Mary 
had no misgivings. The physicians assured 
her that all was as it should be; and the 
litanies, prayings, and processions still went 
on in London streets. So day after day 
wore on, but no child appeared. The peace 
conference could be put off' no longer. It 
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met, and separated ^vitlioiit result. By-and- 
by it began to bo suspected that the queen 
had been mistaken as to her condition. Her 
women became convinced that her case was 
one of dropsy, but dared not tell her so. 
All through the month of May the poor 
woman lay in her room waiting for what 
was never to be. She imagined that for 
some fault of hers the Almighty had delay¬ 
ed the fulfillment of His promise. It must 
be that she, on her part, had failed to ex¬ 
terminate Plis avowed enemies. Hardly a 
score of heretics had been burned, and the 
realm swarmed with them. On the 24th 
of May she wrote a circular to quicken the 
flagging zeal of the bishops. 

This circular did its work. In the next 
three months fifty persons were brought to 
the stake in tlie dioceses of London, of 
Rochester, and in that of Canterbury, real¬ 
ly that of Pole, though nominally adminis¬ 
tered by Harpsfield, his archdeacon. Among 
these sufferers was Cardmaker, who had 
been among the first arrested, but had saved 
his liio by recantation. He was now brought 
to a new trial, w’^as again offered his pardon 
upon a new recantation ; but he stood firm, 
and suffered. 

Burnt-offerings were as useless as prayers 
to bring forth the long-expected child. For 
a little longer the queen flattered herself 
with the imagination that she had merely 
mistaken her time by a couple of months, 
but all others knew that neither now nor 
ever could she become a mother. The hope 
of a direct heir being given up, it remained 
to consider the succession again j and the 
queen, sorely against her will, was forced 
to think of Elizabeth, who had before been 
brought from Woodstock to Hampton Court, 
but had never seen her sister. Early in July 
word was sent to the princess that the queen 
wished to see her in her apartments, and 
the sisters met for the first time in two 
years. Elizabeth protested that she had 
been guilty of no wrong, and Mary pretend¬ 
ed to bo convinced, but muttered to herself 
in Spanish, ^^Sahe Dios^’ (God knows). Eliz¬ 
abeth was set nominally at liberty, but was 
not suflered to remain at court, and was 
closely watched. 

Philip was no sooner perfectly assured 
that no child was to be bom to him than 
he announced that ho was about to visit 
the Netherlands. The emperor, his father, 
was about to lay down the double crown, 
and Spain and the Netherlands w’^ere to fall 
to him. He must go, but would return in 
two or three weeks. The parting took place 
on the 28th of August, 1555. Mary was not 
long in learning that her husband was in¬ 
dulging in promiscuous and vulgar amours. 
She sank into the deepest melancholy, fall¬ 
ing little, if at all, short of insanity. Her 
religion, such as it had now become, was 
her sole consolation, and Pole became the 


only adviser in whom she would trust. 
Under the direction of this enthusiast and 
dreamer, the persecution received new vig¬ 
or. Even Bonner required to bo spurred 
on in the work. 

Why the three bishops, Cranmer, Lati¬ 
mer, and Ridley, had been left so long in 
prison at Oxford, otherwise unmolested, has 
never been satisfactorily explained. But 
at length they were to feel the full force of 
ecclesiastical law% On the 7 th of September 
a commission appointed by Pole met in St. 
Mary’s Church, Oxford, for their trial. The 
details need not hero be given. Their con¬ 
demnation was predetermined. Latimer, 
now fourscore years old, and Ridley were 
easily disposed of. They were fonnally 
condemned on the 30th, but their execution 
was postponed for a space in the hope that 
they might bo brought to save their souls 
by recantation. A Spanish friar vrns ap¬ 
pointed to convert them. But one of them 
would not even see him, and upon the other 
his arguments produced no effect. They 
were burned October 15, and Cranmer from 
his window was a spectator of the sufferings 
of his friends. 

By canon law one who has received the 
archiepiscopal_pftZhw?a can only be condemn¬ 
ed by the Apostolical Court. Cranmer was 
therefore cited to appear at Romo within 
eighty days to answer the charges there to 
be brought against him. But ho was all 
the time to bo kept in 2)rison at Oxford. 
On the 14th of December a mock trial was 
instituted at Rome. The report of the ex¬ 
amination at Oxford was put in evidence, 
and it is said that counsel on both sides 
were heard. Pope Paul IV. j)ronouuced the 
final sentence, to the effect that Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, having 
been accused by his sovereigns of divers 
crimes and misdemeanors: it having been 
proved against him that ho had followed 
the teachings of John Wyclifle and Martin 
Luther of accursed memory, that he had 
published books containing matters of her¬ 
esy, and still obstinately persisted in those 
erroneous opinions: he was therefore de¬ 
clared to be anathema, sentenced to be de¬ 
prived of his office, and having been de¬ 
graded, to bo delivered over to the secular 
arm. 

The decision did not reacli England till 
February 14, 1556, and Bonner and another 
bishop were sent down to Oxford to finish 
the affair. Bonner performed the w’ork of 
degradation with such characteristic bru¬ 
tality that he was rebuked by his colleague. 
CranmeFs robe w'as stripped off and his hair 
clipped. Bonner, having scraped the fin¬ 
ger points which the consecl’ating oil had 
touched, cried out, “Now are you lord no 
longer!” The deposed prelate, clad in a 
beadle’s threadbare robe and a tradesman’a 
cap, was then led away. 
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Pole addressed to liim a bitter letter, 
charging him with all his offenses, viewed 
from a Catholic point of view. If he was 
to speak in his own name, it should be only 
to God, whom ho would i)ray to consume 
him with fire from heaven. But speaking 
as the representative of the Church, he ex¬ 
horted Cranmer to come back to light and 
life, and earn the forgiveness of God; but 
if he persisted in his vain opinions, then 
might God have mercy upon him. 

Cranmer broke down. Physically timid, 
ho shrank back from the stake.* The day 
after his degradation ho sent a submission 
to the queen; then he recalled it, only to 
Avrito a now one. Then he was i)lied with 
all sorts of temx)tations. He wrote a third, 
a fourth, a fifth submission, each more ex- 
Xdicit than the preceding. In the last he 
wont so far as to anathematize the doctrines 
of Luther and Zwingli, accepted the Pope 
as the head of the Church, acknowledged 
the real presence, the seven sacraments, and 
purgatory, and implored the prayers of all 
faithful Christians that those whom he had 
led away might be brought back to the true 
fold. 

For a month he ay as left to his own re¬ 
flections, and then a paper Avas presented 
him to sign, in which he acknowledged him¬ 
self guilty of all the charges embodied in 
Pole’s bitter letter. He was a blasphemer, 
a persecutor; he had sinned against King 
Henry and his wdfe; he AA^as the cause of 
the divorce, from which had sprung up all 
the heresy, schism, and crime of the king¬ 
dom; he had denied the presence of his 
Maker in the consecrated elements; he had 
deceived the living, and robbed the souls of 
the dead in stealing from them their masses; 
he prayed the Pope, the king, and the queen 
to pardon him; ho prayed God to pardon 
him as Ho had pardoned Mary Magdalene 
and the thief upon the cross. 

All this he had done, and had done it all 
in vain. He Avas told that he must die, and 
that the only grace to bo accorded to him 
Avas that he might at his death repeat to 
the people the recantation Avdiich he had 
made, and to w^hich his hand had affixed his 
name. It must have been believed that he 

* The immediately subsequent conduct of Cranmer 
can only be explained by the fact that the protraction 
of his trial, and the pressure brought to bear upon 
what Froude terms his “many-sided susceptible na¬ 
ture,” had resulted in both physical and mental pros¬ 
tration. Pole, in his letter, too, had held out the false 
hope of pardon. It should be remembered that the 
archbishop might at an earlier period have escaped 
his doom by flight, but disdained such an evasion. 
At last his spirit gave wa}"", and the first step toward 
submission having been taken, farther confessions 
were easily extorted. Froude not unaptly compares 
Cranmer’s conduct with Peter’s denial of his Master. 
“ The apostle, though forewarned, denied his Master 
on the first alarm of danger; yet that Master, who knew 
has nature in its strength and infirmity, chose him for 
the rock on which He would build His Church.”—En. 

UAUrER. 


was sincere iu bis recantation, and would 
persist in it. 

The 21st of March was appointed for the 
execution. It Avas intended that tbe public 
recantation should be made at the stake. 
But the morning Avas Avild and stormy, and 
the ceremony wms adjourned to St. Mary’s 
Church. Cole, x^robendary of Ely, mounted 
the x^ulpit, and x^i’oceeded to deliA^er a dis¬ 
course. He gave some reasons Avhy the 
queen and council had decided that Cran¬ 
mer should die, notAvithstanding his recan¬ 
tation, adding that there ay ere others “ AAdiicli 
it were not meet and convenient for CA^ery 
one to understand.” After exhorting the 
X^eoxile to take AYarning from the examxffe 
before them, he turned to Cranmer, assuring 
him that since he had so manifestly repent¬ 
ed, he, like the penitent thief, would that 
day be in paradise; a dirge should be sung 
for him in every church in Oxford, and mass¬ 
es said for the repose of his soul. “And 
now. Master Cranmer,” he concluded, “I pray 
you that you will perform what you prom¬ 
ised not long ago: that you Avould openly 
express the true and undoubted profession 
of your faith.” 

“ I Avill do so,” replied Cranmer. 

He began a quiet discourse, beseeching 
the x^rayers of all good Christians, whom ho 
exhorted not to unduly love the Avorld, but 
to love and serve God, the king, and the 
queen; to liA'e with each other like breth¬ 
ren and sisters; to exercise charity and 
alms-giving. “And now,” he went on, “I 
declare unto you my very faith, w ithout col¬ 
or or dissimulation; for now it is no time 
to dissemble: I belieA’'e in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; in 
every article of the Catholic faith; every 
Avord and sentence taught by our SaA'iour 
Christ, His apostles and prophets in the Old 
and New Testament. And now I come to 
the great thing that troubleth my conscience 
more than any other thing that I ever said 
or did in my life; and that is the setting 
abroad of waitings contrary to the truth, 
which here I noAV renounce and refuse as 
things written with my hand contrary to 
the truth Avhich I thought in my heart—” 

Now surely Avas coming the full and am¬ 
ple recantation and acknowledgment that 
ho had been not only a heretic, but a hypo¬ 
crite all his life long since he had fallen into 
schism. What must haA’C been the aston¬ 
ishment of the audience w hen the sentence 
Avas concluded! 

—“And written for fear of death, to sa\*e 
my life if it might be: and that is, all such 
bills and papers as I have written and signed 
with my hand since my degradation, AYhere- 
iii I have Avritten many things untrue; and 
forasmuch as my hand offended in writing 
contrary to my heart, my hand shall there¬ 
fore first be punished; for if I may come to 
the fire, it shall be the lirst burned. As for 
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the Pope, I utterly refuse him, as Christ’s 
enemy aud antichrist, Tvith all his false doc¬ 
trine ; and as for the sacrament, I believe as 
I have taught in my hook against the Bish¬ 
op of Winchester.” 

He would have gone on, hut from the 
throng, who had heeii bewildered hy a con¬ 
clusion so unexpected, rose cries of Pull 
him down!” Stop his mouth!” Away with 
him!” He was violently seized and dragged 
away to the stake, a quarter of a mile off, 
on the very spot where Latimer and Ridley 
had home such good witness, and where 
such different words had been expected 
from Cranmer. Brief work was made there. 
He approached the stake with a cheerful 
countenance, undressed himself in haste, and 
stood only in his shirt. There was even 
then a little urging that he should recant; 
hut Lord Williams, who superintended the 
execution, cried out, “Make short! make 
short 1” The wood was dry, and the pile, 
well built, was soon ablaze; hut before the 
llames reached the body, Cranmer stretched 
out his right arm into thorn, saying, “ This 
was the hand that Avrote it, and therefore 
it shall first sutler x)unishment.” 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
Chancellor of England, died while the pro¬ 
ceedings against Cranmer were in progress. 
He was by far the ablest minister whom 
Mary ever had. He Avas the originator of 
the Marian persecution, and was held to be 
its executor, but he really had little to do 
Avith it after the first blow had been struck. 
Ho sent Rogers and Hooper to the stake, and 
A7ould doubtless haA^’e been glad to have con¬ 
signed Elizabeth to the block. He Avas ready 
to do almost any thing to extirpate heresy, 
but he would not stoop to search for here¬ 
tics in a butcher’s shop or a servants’ hall; 
that ho left for Pole and Bonner. For many 
years he had held high posts under Henry 
VIII.; he was imprisoned for five years un¬ 
der Edward VI.; and men who have been 
in jail for points of faith are not apt there 
to learn lessons of charity toward their op¬ 
ponents, to be put in practice when they 
are released and placed in power. He was 
unscrupulous and vindictive, but bold and 
far-sighted. A kind of epitaph Avas Avritten 
for him, intended, it is said, to have been 
said at Y'ork by way of special grace at the 
accession of Elizabeth. The conclusion was: 

Mortmis est, et sepultus est, et desceudit ad in¬ 
feros. Let us say no more about him.” 

The year 1556 opened gloomily for Mary. 
The harA^est of the preceding year had been 
a failure, and there was a growing scarcity 
of food. Wild conspiracies were formed at 
home and fomented abroad. Rapine and 
laAvlessness grew rampant, and the ferocity 
of the government kept even pace with the 
turbulence of the people. Along the Thames 
Avere rows of gibbets, from which hung in 
cliains the bodies of pirates. Sixty persons 


Avere sentenced to be hanged together at 
Oxford. There was a settled suspicion that 
Philip was coming over Avith an army to 
overthrow the liberties of England. One 
of the council went over to urge him to 
come back unattended, so as to dispel the 
alarm. The messenger returned only with 
a letter from Philip to the queen, at the re¬ 
ceipt of which she seemed to grow ten years 
older in a day. The French embassador 
Avrote to his sovereign that Mary was in a 
constant rage because she could enjoy nei¬ 
ther the society of her husband nor the love 
of her people, and Avas afraid that her life 
would bo attempted by her own attendants. 

All these evils were attributed to the 
Avrath of Heaven, and the cause of this wrath 
must be the wrongs which the Church still 
suffered. The abbey property in the hands 
of individuals could not be restored to its 
rightful owners, but the crown could restore 
so much as remained in its hands ; and this 
began to be done. Above all, more strenu¬ 
ous efforts must bo made for the extirpation 
of heresy. So the persecution was pushed 
on more furiously. On April 23 six men 
Avere burned at Smithfield; on the 26th, six 
more at Colchester; on May 15 two men, 
one old and the other blind, at Stratford-lc- 
Bow, where on June 27 eloA’cn men and two 
Avomen were burned in the presence of 20,000 
spectators. On August 20 tAventy-three men 
and Avomen, all tied together, were haled 
from Colchester to London to be burned; 
but as they were paraded through the 
streets, so great was the tumult that even 
Bonner was aghast. He wrote to Pole for 
directions. The council, “not without good 
consideration,” decided that it would be per¬ 
ilous to let the executions take place, and the 
prisoners AA^ero let go upon easy terms of sub¬ 
mission ; but seA'^eral of them Avere subse¬ 
quently re-arrested and put to death. Pole, 
in a pastoral letter, took the citizens of Lon¬ 
don to charge for their sympathy with the 
heretics. “Whereas,” he wrote, “you have 
sore oftendedGod by giving favor to heretics, 
now temper your favor under such manner 
that if you can convert them by any ways 
unto the unity of the Church, then do it, for 
it is a great work of mercy. But if yo can 
not, and ye suffer or favor them, there cau 
not bo a work of greater cruelty against the 
conunonwealth than to nourish or faA^or any 
such. For, be you assured, there is no kind 
of men so pernicious to the commonwealth 
as they be; there are no thieves, no mur¬ 
derers, no adulterers, nor no kind of treason 
to be compared to theirs, who, as it Avere, 
undermining the chief foundations of all 
commonwealths, which is religion, maketh 
an entry to all kinds of Alices in the most 
heinous manner.” 

But the famine still lasted; and still, 
therefore, God was angry. The new year, 
1557, opened with the appointment of a 
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commission, of which Bonner was the head, 
the special object of which was to find out 
those who circulated heretical hooks, who 
refused to attend mass, who would not 
w'alk in processions or use holy-water, or 
who in any way showed disrespect for the 
established religion. The commissioners 
were empowered to inquire at pleasure into 
the conduct and opinions of every man or 
woman in the kingdom. They were tram¬ 
meled by no forms of law, and all magis¬ 
trates and officers were commanded to assist 
them at their peril. Any three commission¬ 
ers were sufficient to constitute a court, 
which might act at its option, either with 
or without a jury, and might call upon ev¬ 
ery clergyman to testify as to the habits 
and beliefs of every man or woman in his 
parish. Those who persisted in their heret¬ 
ical opinions were to bo delivered up to 
their ordinary to be punished according to 
law; and by law such opinions might be 
punished by fine, imprisonment, or death. 
No Inquisition in Spain or the Netherlands 
ever had more ample power than this com¬ 
mission had in England. 

The year 1558, the last wdiich Mary was 
to see, opened hardly more favorably than 
the previous one. The harvests had, in¬ 
deed, been abundant, and wheat, which had 
been held at fifty shillings a quarter, had 
fallen to four or five. Perhaps this might 
have been owing to the vigorous manner in 
which the commission had proceeded against 
heresy. But the war on the Continent was 
going on badly. In the first wxek of the 
year Calais, the last spot in France held by 
England, had been taken, and the great fleet 
which was to have recovered it -was totally 
wrecked. Really the loss of Calais was a 
gain. It was of no value to England, and 
w^as a source of perpetual iiTitation to 
France. But the nation w^as mortified to 
the heart’s core to lose the last of the great 
Continental conquests of the Plantagenets. 
Mary is reported to have said that when she 
was dead the name of Calais would be found 
inscribed on her heart. 

As the weeks wore on there arose a great 
fear of an invasion from France, and stren¬ 
uous preparations were needed to repel it. 
But tlie musters went on slaekly. Derby¬ 
shire was set down for 1500 men; the Earl 
of Shrewsbury succeeded in raising 400 from 
among his own dependents; and the mag¬ 
istrates declared that owing to death, want, 
and the waste of means in the war of last 
year, the county could provide only a hun¬ 
dred more. The recruits disbanded them¬ 
selves in Devonshire and mutinied in Lin¬ 
colnshire. The ringleaders were hanged, 
but that did nothing to increase the force 
under arms. With the summer set in an 
epidemic of fever and ague; and after the 
death of Mary it was publicly asserted that, 
‘‘ with qnartan ngues and with such other 


long and new sicknesses in the last two 
years of the reign of Queen Mary, so many 
of her subjects was made away, what with 
the execution of sword and fire, what with 
sicknesses, that the third part of the men 
of England were consumed.” 

Philip had made a brief visit to England 
in the j)recediug year. He had left early 
in July. In the spring of this year Mary 
again fancied that she was to become a 
mother. She made her will in anticipation 
of the perils of childbirth, and wrote to her 
husband to come to her. But her delusion 
was soon dispelled, and her bitter disap¬ 
pointment was evinced, as before, by re¬ 
newed assaults upon heresy. 

One Bainbridge, in Hampshire, had been 
condemned, but when at the point of exe¬ 
cution he i)roffered his submission. The 
sheriff reprieved him by his own authority, 
for, save in the ease of Cranmer, pardon had 
always been offered till the last moment. 
The sheriff was speedily rebuked by the 
council: her Majesty could not but ^d it 
very strange that he had saved one con¬ 
demned for heresy; the execution must 
proceed at once. Bainbridge was burned 
accordingly, but the sheriff was sent to the 
Fleet for his former clemency. In London 
the burnings went bn with fresh vigor, and 
a proclamation was issued forbidding any 
one, under pain of death, to approach, speak 
to, or comfort heretics on the way to death. 
At a prayer-meeting in a field near the city 
thirteen persons were apprehended and 
brought before Bonner. Seven were burn¬ 
ed together on June 28, but such was the 
indignation of the spectators that he did 
not dare to proceed to the trial of the other 
six in the city. He sent them to his own 
palace at Fulham, where they were tried, 
and burned privately at Brentford; and as 
if—so it w^as thought—to evince the Divine 
approval, on that very day a considerable 
naval victory was gained over the French. 
Early in November three men and two wom¬ 
en, who had been presented by Pole to be 
visited with “condign punishment,” were 
burned at Canterbury. These were the last 
victims of the Marian persecution; for with¬ 
in ten days, and almost at the same hour, 
the archbishop, its head, and the queen, its 
heart, were summoned before the tribunal 
of their Maker. 

Early in November Philip was assured 
that Mary could live only a few days at 
most. He sent the Count de Feria over to 
her with a desire that she should put no 
obstacle in the way of the succession of 
Elizabeth, which was inevitable. Feria ar¬ 
rived on the 9th, and was admitted to an 
interview with the queen. Next to her de¬ 
sire for the fir m establishment of the Catho¬ 
lic faith was that the hated daughter of a 
hated mother should not wear the English 
I crown. But she now yielded to the inevi- 
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table. Sbe even declared that she was well 
content” that it should be as her husband 
wished, and only entreated of Elizabeth that 
her debts should be paid, and the Catholic 
religion be maintained. De Feria, after con¬ 
sulting with the council, hurried to Eliza¬ 
beth, told her what had taken place, and 
assured her that her succession was secured, 
for his master had used his influence for her, 
and there was no fear of opposition from 
any quarter. 

On the 14th ono of the queen’s ladies-in- 
waiting conveyed to Elizabeth the same re¬ 
quests which she had made through Feria, 
with the addition that her servants should 
be properly cared for. She then quietly 
prepared for her end. At midnight of the 
16th she received the last rites of the Church. 
Mass was said at her bedside toward morn¬ 
ing. When the Host* was elevated she was 
too far gone to move or speak, but fixed her 
eyes upon the consecrated elements, which 
she believed to be the body of her Lord. 
As the closing words of the benediction 
were uttered, her head sunk, and all was 
over. 

Mary had reigned a little more than five 
years, and in the last three of them she fell 
to a depth to which few have reached. She 
won for herself a name of infamy which will 
stand forever in men’s speech. She will 
ever be styled “ The Bloody Mary.” Pity it 
is that the epithet can not bo transferred 
from her in person to the principle of which 
she made herself in her day the exponent— 
the principle of persecution in the name of 
religion, be that religion true or false. 

The Marian persecution was ono of in¬ 
effable cruelty and atrocity—a cruelty and 
atrocity not to be measured by the number 
of its victims, but by the reason for which 
they were sacrificed. It was of all other 
persecutions a persecution solely and en¬ 
tirely for conscience’ sake. Not one of its 
victims could by any stretch of ingenuity 
be considered as dangerous to the state.* 

* “Although Pole and Mary could have laid their 
hands on earl and baron, knight and gentleman, whose ' 
heresy was notorious, although in the queen’s own I 


The victims of Alva in the Netherlands be¬ 
longed to a sect avowedly inimical to Span¬ 
ish rule; they might be in a sort regard¬ 
ed as rebels against the government. The 
French Huguenots who perished in the 
dragonnades of Louis XIV. had been, as a 
sect, in arms against the king and his pre¬ 
decessors. The English Protestants who 
suffered under Mary only sought to wor¬ 
ship God in the way they thought accept¬ 
able to Him. Protestants there were in the 
kingdom who might be dangerous to the 
government; but not one of these suffered at 
the stake, not one was even called in ques¬ 
tion by the ecclesiastical courts of Pole and 
Gardiner and Bonner. No earl, baron, or 
knight was interrogated by the inquisitorial 
commission. Almost nine-tenths of thoso 
who suffered belonged to those distinctively 
classed as ‘Hhe common people,” and two- 
thirds of these to the more humble portion 
of that class, and a third of the whole num¬ 
ber were women and childi-en. There are 
four or five lists, nearly agreeing, of those 
who suffered at the stake; the lowest list 
contains 270 names, the highest 290. Of 
these 5 were or had been bishops, 21 clergy¬ 
men, 8 gentlemen, 84 tradesmen, about 100 
husbandmen, laborers, and servants, 55 wom¬ 
en, and 4 children; one of these was bom 
while the mother was actually at the stake, 
and was tossed into the flames. Besides 
these there were about a hundred others who 
were lamentably destroyed” by imprison¬ 
ment, famine, and torment. 


guard there were mauy who never listened to a mass, 
they dui*st not strike where there was danger that they 
would he struck in return. They went out into the 
highways and hedges; they gathered up the lame, the 
halt, and the blind; they took the weaver from his 
loom, the carpenter from his workshop, the husband¬ 
man from his plow; they laid hands on maidens and 
hoys who had never heard of any other religion than 
that they were called on to abjure; old men tottering 
into the grave, and children whose lips could but just 
lisp the articles of their creed, and of these they made 
their humt-olferings; with these they crowded their 
prisons, and when filth and famine killed them, they 
flung them out to rot How long England would have 
endured the repetition of the horrid spectacle is hard 
to say.”-—close of Voi. vi. 


THE LATTER DAYS. 

Storms have passed over us; the earth is changed; 
Pale leaves now flutter in the dusky green; 

In uplands where of old the wild bee ranged 
A great wind sighs, ^^No more shall these be seen.” 
Therefore to hollows of the field I go. 

To lowly places where the sun lies warm. 

Where I can hear the voices from the farm. 

The noonday cricket chiiq), the cattle low. 

I am content to let the seasons pass. 

For still I feel there is some sheltered nook. 

Some corner, that the sun must ever bless, 

Though lilies die upon the dying grass. 

Oh, never is this yearning earth forsook. 

Nor severed love bereffc of blessedness! 


A. F. 
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LEGISLATIVE HUMORS. 

Part III. 

By the Hok. S. S. COX. 

“Fancy is ever popular; all like 
The sheeted flame, which shines but does not strike. 
....These fine merits above all: 

Point without sting, and satire without gall; 

A courteous irony so free from scoff. 

The grateful victim felt himself let off; 

St. Stephen takes not from St. Giles his art. 

But is a true good gentleman at heart.*’ 

Bulwer. 

I N Congress, as at the bar, to acquire em¬ 
inence something more is needed than 
a knowledge of current politics. Since the 
war there are complicated and added Feder¬ 
al relations. To compass these implies that 
a member should know something about 
eyery thing. Pie should bo especially in¬ 
formed about matters of his committee. The 
Parliamentary conflict can not be won by 
small-arms alone, but by infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. The mere cross-roads stump¬ 
er generally becomes a yearling Congress¬ 
man, that is, a member with one term of 
service; for in his last session, being beat¬ 
en the x3revious autumn, ho is a mortuary 
monument. The survivors are the men who 
hold the House by making their minds an 
arsenal for every weapon. They are accom- 
X)lished, or should be, in x)hysics, metapliys- 
ics, ethics, history, x)hilosox)hy, and, above 
all, in pertinent facts. To omit the ^Hath’^ 
of satire and humor in the close encounter, 
which is lissom and sharp only as it is well 
tempered in all these streams, is to leave 
the prince out of the play. 

This good temjier has become indispen¬ 
sable since the enlargement of the Hall in 
1857. It is the attractive element. It is so 
especially since the recent increase of the 
number of members. The most weighty, or 
rather the best, speech is listened to with 
fatigue unless there be an occasional smart 
(louhle-cntendre, tart retort, tickling piquan¬ 
cy, personal iioint, or xiertinent fact. That 
which draws most, which empties the mem¬ 
bers' seats to All the area in front of the 
Speaker's desk, is the bellicose. It is this 
which, like a dog fight, will break ui) any 
deliberation. If it takes the form of a per¬ 
sonal explanation it is more welcome. This 
attraction consists in the capability of wrath 
joined to the felicities of fun. 

The men who make our humor in and out 
of Congress are the favorites of the x)eoi)le. 
We give them pet names. Corwin, Douglas, 
Butler, Lincoln, all had these affectionate 
freedoms extended to them by their sup¬ 
porters or enemies, just as Little Johnny," 
‘‘Old Pam," “Dizzy," and others in England 
had them. They were associated with some¬ 
thing jocular. Lord Russell's crisp scorn 
and Disraeli's epigrammatic sneer helped 
to mould English politics. IVIr. Gladstone's 
serious mind, ever meditating between the 


moral and material interests, has not com 
tributed to gladden the tone of English or¬ 
atory. But in his despite there is much of 
the old flavor of humor remaining iu the 
Commons. This decorous Gladstonian so¬ 
lemnity seems to be generally confined to 
the followers of Sir Robert Peek It is well 
represented on the Tory side by the j)resent 
Lord Derby. Hence we miss much of the 
brilliance of other and elder Parliamentary 
days. These Adullamites would be more 
pojiular if, with their information and sense, 
they would unlimber from that painful and 
X)riident restraint which marks their public 
efforts. The food they furnish may be nu¬ 
tritious, but it is not always agreeable. In 
vain we look among them for the wit and 
humor even of the corn-law times. Is En¬ 
glish humor degenerating ? In the five vol¬ 
umes of Hansard of the last session but one 
of Parliament there is a “ dull and sickening 
uniformity" of mere statement of fact, little 
deduction or reasoning, and much less vi¬ 
vacity. This is well, perhaps; but would 
it not be useful now and then to have a 
thunder-storm like that of Plimsoll's, tho 
sailor’s friend, when he cleared the sky by a 
tragic x)erformance and a cry of “Murder?" 
Better now and then tho menagerie than 
the everlasting tamo collision of selfish in¬ 
terests unrelieved by any gleam of nature. 
The burden of debate is church livings and 
beer, Irish miseries and trade, 

“ Improving rifles, lecturing at reviews, 

And levying taxes for reforms—in screws.” 

We may well ask: Are these tho only ele¬ 
ments of a national existence ? Are these 
tho only moans of winning popular favor ? 
Have the newspaper and caricaturist mo¬ 
nopolized all the points of ridicule against 
wrong and all the jocularity which illus¬ 
trates affairs ? 

Without being too much a praiser of the 
time past, and without derogating from the 
management of the English Parliament un¬ 
der its new conditions, we naturally recur 
to the “giants" of other not very recent 
days. It is no mere pun to say its palmiest 
days were those when Palmerston charmed 
the British public. He did it because he 
was himself a fit receptacle of his own 
jokes. Lord Granville had, and has yet, 
something of the easy, winning wit of so¬ 
cial life. He has a velvety mode and a 
honeyed tongue. His flame is lambent. 
“Fair as the Lovelace of a lady's dream," 
he is not inaptly called ox-eyed, from his 
Juno-like majestic meekness. Have the 
days of roaring irony and sarcasm gone by 
with Palmerston ? Palmerston had no i^eer 
for ruling, for ho heartily relished it. Plow 
he could laugh at the “puerile vanity of 
consistency!" Tho nation laughed with 
him. Ho ruled as well by his laugh as by 
his judgment. Cobden is gonei Bright and 
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Russell lag superfluous; Gosclien cipliers 
only; and even Gladstone is half retired. 
Brougham, that incarnate encyclopedia, 
Avhose coach Avith its B on the panels re¬ 
minded Sydney Smith that it had a B on 
the outside and a wasp in the inside— 
Brougham, he too belongs to the rear, with 
the Bolinghrokes, Pitts, Sheridans, Burkes, 
O’Connells, Cannings, and Peels — almost 
myths for their rare gi’aces of wit and or¬ 
atory. Disraeli himself, though a power, 
wields his weapon wearily; and Bernal Os¬ 
borne hardly essays to play his old role as 
Mercutio. 

Are public life and debate belittled in the 
X)ublic esteem in England or upon the Con¬ 
tinent? The- Parliamentary sessions at 
Rome are scarcely sessions, if wo are to be¬ 
lieve Mr. Trollope. • How sombre is his Italy 
—in sackcloth and ashes, her head drooping 
on her breast, her hands hanging listlessly 
by her sides—sitting solitary and sleepy in 
the deserted hall upon Monte Citorio! The 
entire Chamber consists of 508. The quo¬ 
rum is a majority, as in our system; yet for 
month and month business is impossible, 
and that, too, at the Grand Capitol. Is it 
because Italy pays no salary to her Deim- 
ties ? Salary seems hardly to keep our Con¬ 
gress full. Is the real reason the lack of 
piquant, eloquent debate, or has the omni¬ 
present newspaper absorbed the other es¬ 
tates ?” There is no complaint of this kind 
in France. Even now, when Versailles is 
the Parliamentary capital, there is a fresh¬ 
ness which allures to the Chamber, spring¬ 
ing as well from the exceptional and tran¬ 
sitory nature of the organism as from the 
inflammable vivacity of Gaulic and galling 
debate. The wi t of the tribune is, however, 
too finical for general appreciation. Wlien 
De Remusat dashes an epigram at an im¬ 
potent ministry, Paris chuckles. It has 
found,” he said, a new way out of a false 
position—by remaining in it.” The reten¬ 
tion of office after defeat is not a now sub¬ 
ject for the pasquinade and the epigram, 
but no sprucer specimen has yet appeared 
than this of the departed statesman. 

Nothing so arouses the French Chamber 
as a personal imputation. The Deputies 
are never used to it, always resent it, and 
are always at it. They give every thing a 
personal turn. Gambetta could have a duel 
a month for announcing merely abstrao- 
tions. They do not distinguish between the 
official and the person. Nor, for the matter 
of that, do others. Mr. Garfield, Speaker 
lyro teinpore, once touched this idea daintily 
when some member intimated that the mor¬ 
al weight of the chair favored a motion. 
“ The chair has no moral weight. Its office 
is to keep order.” The most logical spec¬ 
imen of w'it at the English Parliamentary 
noonday turned on this point. Fox repre¬ 
hended Pitt for resting the sincerity of a 


ministerial declaration on the purity of his 
private character. ‘‘Such conduct,” said 
Fox, “is by no means Parliamentary, nor 
could it in this instance have much weight. 
His private character has no reproach. As 
a minister he has no clmracter.^^ A similar 
point was once made by Sheridan on Pitt; 
but Pitt, in reply, was scorching. He turn¬ 
ed his electricity uj)on Sheridan by likening 
his tirades to the fizz and froth of an un¬ 
corked bottle. Then the caricaturist di’ew 
a cartoon, “ Uncorking Old Sherry.” 

Looking at the stirring personal debates 
growing out of the Adams-Clay coalition 
and the Jackson administration in our coun¬ 
try, we look in vain for something roseate 
and fragrant. Scarcely any plant appears 
on the surface, exce^jt that which, like the 
cactus, shows a hot sun and a prickly vege¬ 
tation. Did these fierce personal invectives, 
which often led to the duel, have no relief 
in the atmosphere of social and legislative 
geniality? Was Benton always hectoring 
Clay ? Was Randolph always studying how 
most bitterly to bite ? Was M‘Duffie ever 
alert to thunder and lighten? Men then 
talked about halters and honor, contempt 
and monsters, conspiracies and treason, in a 
way to astound our later day. This talk is 
not less surindsing to us than would be the 
re-appearance of those departed Senators 
with the then fashionable blue coat and 
brass buttons, the invariable plug of tobac¬ 
co and gold-headed cane, the immense flux 
from the salivary gland, and the incessant, 
magnificent profanity. There were fewer 
members then. They were better known, 
and made more mark than now. A philip¬ 
pic on the humblest was recognized, and 
had its run. There were two Barbours from 
Virginia, one a member of the Senate, and 
the other of the House—both able men. 
One, named James, was ornate and verbose; 
the other, Philip, was close and cogent as a 
debater. A wag once wrote on the wall of 
the House: 

“ Two Barbers to shave our Congress long did try; 

One shaves with froth, the other he shaves dry!” 

Have we, too, followed the hearse of our 
great orators and humorists ? Who can fill 
the place of Ben Hardin or Tom Corwin? 
No one has approached them, unless it be 
another Kentuckian, J. Proctor Knott, the 
present member from Bardstown. In him 
Kentucky gives to us a second edition of 
Hardin, revised and improved. He is the 
fresh volume. It is more elegant, scholarly, 
piquant, and bound in superior morocco, and 
clasped in undeniable gold. Our pooiflc 
are not yet through reading his Duluth 
speech. It hits the American sense of ex¬ 
travagance, which, as I undertook in previ¬ 
ous papers to show, is the reservoir whence 
flows most of our fun. It is in his magic 
mirror that the identical and ironical Col- 
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onel Sellers and Senator Dillworthy are 
seen. His wit took down and off and out 
the most grandiose schemes and schemers 
ill the most superlative way. 

These three members of Congress, Hardin, 
Corwin, and Knott, are selected to illustrate 
this extravagant type of humor. Whence 
came this inspiration ? All throe were Ken¬ 
tuckians. It is said of Sheridan that he ri¬ 
pened a witty idea with a glass of port; and 
if it resulted happily, another glass was the 
reward. Like the Kentucky Congressman 
who took two cocktails before breakfast. 
When asked why, he said, One makes mo 
feel like another follow, and then I must 
treat the other fellow Is the humor which 
Kentucky gave and gives owing to any pe¬ 
culiar juice or humor growing out of her 
soil ? Or is it drawn from the “ still” air of 
delightful studies ? Something of both, as 
will appear. 

First, of ‘‘ Old Ben Hardin.” 

Governor Corwin once told me that Har¬ 
din was the most entertaining man he ever 
knew. Ho had an exhaustless fund of anec¬ 
dote, and with it great natural parts and 
acquired culture. His celebrity for a quar¬ 
ter of a century as a Southern Whig member 
of Congress was not altogether owing to his 
gift of remembering or telling good stories, 
nor to his honliomie. Tliere is always in or 
about Congress a class of good fellows more 
witty in a social than in a debating way. 
The court always had a jester. Why not 
Congress ? Charles I. had Archie.” His 
sayings were called ‘^arch.” Such men as 
Ogle of Pennsylvania, McConnell of Ala¬ 
bama, and Wiliiam H. Polk of Tennessee 
may be remembered in this socially jovial 
connection, but their printed or public hu¬ 
mor, except in little spurts, is hardly to be 
found, oven if it existed. 

If you believe in the Virginia and Ken¬ 
tucky resolutions, follow in the footsteps of 
Captain Andrew Jackson ; then. Sir, I hang 
my hammer on your anvil,” said the eccen¬ 
tric McConnell to President Polk. 

“The gentleman asks me who are my 
friends,” said Etheridge, of Tennessee. “ I 
answer, any body w'ho don’t spell constitu¬ 
tion with a K.” 

These dashes of humor generally have a 
personal tang. Before describing Hardin, 
let me set him within a frame of lesser brill¬ 
iants of this character. General Butler once 
rallied General Banks on his fine theatric 
voice. “ You say you read my speeches ?” 
said Banks. “I read them,” said Butler, 
“but your manner and voice were not in 
them, and hence they were ineffectual.” 

Mr. Tipton once used the spirit of the wit 
of Dean Swift about Defoe. “ The man who 
was in the stocks—I forget his name,” said 
Swift. So Tipton: “ The gentleman from— 
I wish the State was larger; it is so hard 
to think of its name.” “Rhode Island?” 


suggested Judge Trumbull. One Senator 
had a natui-al habit of struttiug. General 
Schurz being accused of that style, with 
mock modesty hinted that he did not want 
to encroach on the exclusive i)riviloge of 
New York. Senator Carpenter w'as not 
less facetious, though less good-tempered, 
when on the French arms debate he imnc- 
tured the alleged egotism of Senator Sum¬ 
ner to the quick. “ Ho identifies himself so 
completely with the universe that ho is not 
at all certain whether he is part of the uni¬ 
verse or the universe is part of him. Ho is 
a reviser of the decalogue. You will soon 
see the Sermon on the Mount revised, cor¬ 
rected, and greatly enlarged and improved 
by Charles Sumner.” 

Mr. Sumner’s gravity often led to these 
little missiles, but they fell quite harmless, 
for they were feathered Avith the lightest 
of levity. “Ah,” said Mr. Conkling to Mr. 
Sumner, “ I fell into an error by sui)posiug 
the Senator was paying mo attention. His 
mind is roving at large in that immense do¬ 
main which it occupies.” 

Judge John C. Wright, of Ohio, so many 
years the inspiration of the Cincinnati Ga¬ 
zette and of his party, Avas a member of Con¬ 
gress when pungent Avit Avas apt to bo called 
out to Bladensburg. Personality was then 
as common as courage. His xfiuck and his 
humor were once shown in this scene: While 
he was answering Mr. Randoljjh, General 
Hamilton, of South Carolina, Avho was one 
of the worshipers of Randolph, sprang to 
his feet, and at the top of his voice, under 
great excitement, said; “The most infernal 
tongue that was ever placed in a man’s 
head, and wholly irresponsible. Challenge 
him, and he wiU swear he can’t see the 
length of his arm!” This idea grew out of 
the answer of Mr. Wright to the challenge 
of Romulus M. Saunders: “ I have received 
your challenge, but can not accept it. Oav- 
ing to the imperfection of my vision, I could 
not tell your honor from a sheep ten steps.” 
The moment Mr. Wright took his seat a 
member rose, and with a voice like a newly 
weaned mule colt, said, “The gentleman 
reminds me of an old hen I haA’^e at homo 
that is always cackling and ne\^er lays an 
egg.” Then Judge Wright desired, coolly, 
to read a copy of a criminal indictment 
found against the member, and the person¬ 
ality was not so humorous. 

These personalities are a piquant kind 
of humor which often becomes caustic wit. 
It touches the peculiar avocations, personal 
foibles, or physical peculiarities of members. 
This is not the highest order of festive 
legislation, but it is often used. It gives 
occasion, however, for the readiest retort. 
Sheridan was once twitted by Pitt on his 
theatrical pursuits —‘‘ Sui plaitsa gaudet'e the- 
atrV’ He retorted on the youthful Premier: 

If CA’cr I again engage in the composition 
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he alludes to, I may he tempted to improve 
on one of Ben Jonson’s best characters— 
the character of the Angry Boy in the Al- 
cliymisty 

To call a large man my feeble friend, or a 
little man the gigantic gentleman; to dilate 
upon a loud-voiced member, or cry ^Touder” 
to his loudness; to mimic his intonations, 
or “take off” his hair or wig, make sport 
of its color, or emphasize the peculiarities 
of his dress or toilet, of his eyes, ears, or 
legs—these little diversions are as common 
to the legislature as to the stage. They 
make their momentary music, but scarcely 
rise into the risible utilities of the logical 
ad alsiirdum. 

A i)alpablo hit of this kind may some¬ 
times be defended, as when a man wears 
his clothes to illustrate his own business, 
as woolen manufacturer for a tariff*, or, vice 
versa, a foreign suit to show the amenities 
of free trade. Then the toilet is subordi¬ 
nated to the topic. Tlie man is measured 
by the worth of his clothes as well as his 
oratory. Often references are made to the 
ambition of members. Senators esj)ecially 
who are Presidential aspirants receive these 
hits. They are fair, and are relished: they 
are the pungent penalties of prominence. 
Prominent members are generally the butt 
of the most ridicule. In the instances here¬ 
tofore given during calls of the House these 
liersonal observations appear in dhluihilU. 
Nor are these freedoms i)eculiar to Con¬ 
gress. On the question of sending the 
Prince of Wales to India and paying a 
large sum, it was piquantly put that as the 
object to be instructed about was the need 
of the empire, that the responsible officials 
to be sent ought to be the ministers, and 
not the Prince. 

These little jets from this class gave a 
momentary sparkle to the sluggish waters 
of debate. Now while Hardin is not to be 
classed with these characters, a greater dis¬ 
advantage attends a sketch of his career as 
a humorist. Ho is not reported according 
to his reputation. His quarter of a century 
of service fails to show the voluminous fun 
with which he enlivened and enforced his 
positions. Here and there wo have a few 
shots fi’om small-arms, as when ho said, 
meekly, “That if like a sheep I am shorn, 
unlike a sheep, I will make a noise about 
it.” When denouncing extravagant naval 
salaries, and referring to the naval lobby, he 
exclaimed, “Their march may be on the 
mountain wave, but their homo is—in the 
gallery!” I have the “ substance” of one of 
his speeches delivered in the hall of the 
House. It was in self-vindication about a 
local and noAV obsolete matter. It is only 
eighty pages. He began by saying he had 
pleaded more causes and defended more 
men than any lawyer in Kentucky, yet nev¬ 
er was ho under the painful necessity of de¬ 


fending himself before. This speech shows 
a remarkable array of facts, a keen appreci¬ 
ation of political ethics, a fervid patriotism, 
a touching pathos, but hardly one gleam of 
his reputed rare humor. Referring to the 
Kentucky families whose sons, with his own, 
were warring in Mexico, and speaking of 
the Governor, who was his antagonist, he 
said: “The next news from the theatre of 
war may put our families in mourning. But 
in the midst of this general distress it is 
consoling to see with what philosophy the 
Governor bears it. He slowly walks from 
the palace to the Secretary’s office, and then 
back to the palace, with stoical firmness 
that does honor to his resolution. Cato 
when in Utica never showed more. He 
knows that none of his family is in danger. 
They would have been soldiers 4f it had 
not been for those vile gnus.’ The only dan¬ 
ger to his family is that they may be mash¬ 
ed up in the palace gate in a rush for offices; 
and when they get them they can truly say 
that they are competent to the emoluments 
thereof.” This was the only smile in this 
lengthened speech. 

It is said that Hardin was a rough-and- 
ready debater, that his oratory was rather 
racy of the Kentucky stump and soil, that 
he had more i)^iguacity than i)olish. He 
was known by the sobriquet of “Meat-axe 
Hardin.” Randolph said of him that he 
was a butcher knife sharpened on a brick¬ 
bat. This is not my impression from the 
meagre report of his speeches, nor from the 
articles now being published about him by 
Mr. Haycraffc, of Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 
It is not the true impression. 

Hardin was a man of disciplined mind. 
He was not at all of the Crockott-Boono or¬ 
der. He had a native chivahy and inde¬ 
pendence which were representative of a 
border class at that day, but he was a man 
full of classic, historic, legal, and other re¬ 
sources. He had the varied armory which 
equips for general or special debate. Like 
a good lawyer, and with a wonderful mem¬ 
ory and quick perception, he was the very 
man for the “occasion sudden.” But he 
was rather of the humorous than of the 
witty kind. The butcher knife is too coarse 
and the vendetta dirk too polished to de¬ 
scribe his quality. 

He was born in Pennsylvania, Westmore¬ 
land County, removed with his family to 
Kentucky when a boy, and was educated 
by an old Irish teacher, who was a good 
linguist. The teacher killed a man, and 
had to move to another county. Young 
Ben followed him, and changed the venue, 
to finish in the dead languages. He studied 
law with Felix Grundy, and began to prac¬ 
tice in 1806. He never left his i)rofession 
till he died, in 1852. Ho was on one side 
of every important case in those early days. 
His animation allowed no juror to slumber. 
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He was not only successful because of gen¬ 
erous reading, but, by rare tact, be could 
gain a case by side-by” remark. Here is 
an instance, and it serves to show the se¬ 
cret of his legislative humor and success: 

Henry Ditto had some sheep killed by a 
dog. Ditto shot the dog. A suit for dam¬ 
ages was the consequence. Mr. Hardin ap¬ 
peared for Ditto. The trial occupied two 
days. The cause was argued with great 
ability on each side, and the jury retired. 
After being out an hour or two they came 
back into court for instructions on some 
law point. After being instructed, and the 
jury ascending the stairway, one of them 
turned and said, “Judge, if the jury is hung, 
what will be the consequence Mr. Har¬ 
din replied, “ The consequence will be that 
twelve honest men are hung for one sheep- 
stealing dog.’^ 

It is related of Mr. Buchanan that in early 
life he went to Kentucky to settle. He saw 
Hardin in court, dressed in his unbleached 
linen, careless and clownish. But ho heard 
him argue, and turning from the court¬ 
house, he said, “ If such looking men are so 
smart in Kentucky, it is no place for me.^^ 

Hardin was in the Twenty-fourth Con¬ 
gress. We had then unfriendly relations 
with Franco. A fierce debate springs up 
between Cambreling, John Quincy Adams, 
Evans of Maine, Wise, and others, in which 
Plardin is a conspicuous figure. He plays 
his irony upon the indefatigable commercial 
member from New York, Mr. Cambreling. 
He compares him most amusingly with Dan¬ 
iel Webster; then, turning on Mr. Adams as 
the Semj>ronius, “whose voice was still for 
■svar,” he reminds him that in the sequel 
Sempronius deserted to Caisar, while Lucius 
(to whom he likened himself) remained 
faithful to Cato, and fought it out for peace 
like a man. 

Mr. Hardings allusions to the classics are 
not infrequent. Ho especially loved Ho¬ 
mer, and, as will be seen hereafter, ho be¬ 
came indissolubly linked with one of the 
Homeric heroes—the “snarling Thcrsites.’^ 
Caleb Cushing forged the link in a graceful 
retort. Was this love of the classics one of 
the levers of this Kentuckian’s power over 
men ? It is related of him that when one 
of his own side made a speech he took his 
liat and left the House. But when Kufus 
Choate began his first mellifluous sx)eech 
this “meat-axe” man lingered and listened, 
and, listening, was lost in rapture. This 
demi-god of the Western hustings sits fas¬ 
cinated and enmeshed by the involutions, 
aU full of depth and all starred with learn¬ 
ing, with which Choate delighted his ear and 
mind. Was there no refined susceptibility in 
this rough and hardy man ? Choate brought 
the music out of his soul as the wind does 
out of the woods. He held Hardin as with 
the glittering eye of the ancient mariner. It 


was done by no other necromancy than the 
silver tongue and the golden thought, in- 
woven and intertwisted by a skill that 
would puzzle a Genoese filigree-worker. 

Few men in Congress appreciated Eufus 
Choate. Was it because he was too fond 
of the odd ends of learning, or that his rhet¬ 
oric was too involved in fancies and frolics ? 
Certain it is that while he could hold Har¬ 
din, he did not make the impression on the 
Senate or on Congress which wo would ex¬ 
pect. When M^Dutfle, in his rude way, on 
the tarifl;’ question, charged Choate with 
weaving the texture of a cobweb, and pick¬ 
ing up worm-eaten pamphlets to form an 
argument for the leader of a band of high¬ 
way robbers, and held him up to ridicule as 
a humming-bird in a flower-garden or a but¬ 
terfly in a farm-yard, how did this splendid 
orator respond ? Gracious heavens ! this 
man, “ only not divine,” who even yet holds 
in thrall the gentlest and brightest of New 
England’s bravery of intellect, actually and 
elaborately “ denied the facts and called for 
proof,” as some Western lawyer once did in 
an answer in chancery. “ The accusation is 
groundless. Let the Senator sustain it if 
he can.” Imagine Butler, Hoar, or Dawes 
answering such a speech otherwise than by 
a counter-charge of chivalric pungency! 
Yet the large-hearted and broad-humored 
Kentuckian threaded delightfully the laby¬ 
rinthine beauty of Choate’s rhetoric, and 
saw something in the legal dialectician and 
in the Gothic style of his multifarious orato¬ 
ry that entranced him by a witchery beyond 
the reach of art. What is the mystery ? It 
is the same charm of life and heart which 
in our first jiaper we remarked in Webster, 
Kandolph, and Burgess, and in all those who 
have the susceptibility to humor. It is in the 
innate gentleness which, as in Hardin’s case, 
shone in his life and triumphed in his death; 
for at the last, when dying at threescore 
and ten, Mr. Hardin called around him all 
of his kith and the brethren of his Method¬ 
ist communion, and offered up from those 
lips which had so often commanded in great 
debate, the gentlest orison which ever pre¬ 
ceded the departing soul to its God. 

Thomas Corwin, in so far as the record al¬ 
lows judgment, far outshone Hardin in this 
Kentucldan constellation of humor. In all 
the elements, from the lowest burlesque to 
the finest wit, he was confessedly the mas¬ 
ter. He drew from the arsenal all the weap¬ 
ons of parliamentary warfare ; but how sel¬ 
dom he used them! His effusions were 
brilliant, fervid,, eloquent, jiathetic, but 
above all, his satire, while keen, vz-as not 
poisoned or barbed with ill temper. It was 
pertinent and powerful, demolishing, yet 
stingless. The motto at the head of this 
paper, which is the description of Shiel, de¬ 
scribes the humor of Corwin. Ho was a 
great lawyer—as great as Ogden Hoffman, 
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and far greater than he in Congress. His 
mind was fall, and his words were thought¬ 
ful. Ho was no cynic. He was also a scholar. 
His mind had ranged through the hounds 
of human knowledge. His eloquence on 
the stump and at the bar, in the House or 
Senate, when pleading against the Mexican 
war, or for compromise before our civil war, 
whether he struck the basso of sorrow or 
the tenor of merriment, was full of divinest 
sympathy. Yet he is best remembered for 
lighter efforts, as when he started in full 
opulence of illustration after the foible of a 
fellow-member. No one can imagine his 
power unless he has seen his facial expres¬ 
sion and heard his variety of tone. The 
play of his dark countenance was the pre¬ 
lude to his witty thought. AVhat Bulwer 
has sung of Canning, who schemed for the 
gaze and plotted for the cheer,” may be more 
truly said of Corwin : 

“ Read him not; ’tis nnfair. Behold him rise, 

And hear him speak! The House all ears and eyes!” 

It is said of Alvan Stewart, the eloquent 
abolitionist of New York, that he could read 
a dry affidavit so as to upset the gi’avity of 
bench and bar. It was in the manner. In 
this line Corwin was immiis inter ])ares ; or, 
rather, he was simply x^eerless. His face 
and its serio-jocoseness would have been 
the fortune of any player. Will you have 
condiments in your coffee?” said a good 
landlady to him, as he was once traversing 
my old Ohio district, on the “weevil plat¬ 
form.” Imagine that face, and the solemn 
courtesy of his response! “Pex)per and 
mustard, madam, but no salt, thank you!” 

Whether this rare gift of humor came to 
him ffom his Magyar ancestry, or was in¬ 
duced by influences in his native county of 
Bourbon, Kentucky—whether it was a part 
of his early training or practice when a 
“wagon boy,” it is certain that few men 
were ever so effective in publicly using it. 
As early as fourteen ho had the action, em¬ 
phasis, and gesture which make the rhetor¬ 
ical youth. His childhood was father to 
the orator. His independence of thought 
and his lucid expression wo are not called 
upon in this paper to discuss. His humor 
makes one of the green spots in the Con¬ 
gressional desert. 

One of its best illustrations is his answer 
to General Crary, of Michigan, who had ac¬ 
cused General Harrison of want of strategy 
at Tippecanoe. Crary was a militia gen¬ 
eral. The droll manner of the response can 
not be put on paper. The humorous orator 
described a training-day—the leader of the 
host on horseback, the retreat to a neigh¬ 
boring grocery, the trenchant blade of the 
general remorselessly slaying water-melons, 
and the various feats upon this bloodless field 
—in such a style that his victim was ever 
after known as “ the late General Crary.” 


Never was speech couched in a happier 
vein. The time of its delivery is Saturday 
afternoon, when a saturnalia is given, as he 
demurely hinted in the proem, to servants 
of good masters. The way he touches the 
non sequitur of the debate is felicity itself. 
The pending bill is about the Cumberland 
road, and the debate is on General Harri¬ 
son’s war record. Before members can vote 
money for the road, they must know how 
the Indians at Tix^pecanoe were painted— 
whether red, black, or blue. The appro- 
l^riation in 1840 is identical with the tactics 
of an Indian war in 1811. 

Then he begins quietly to lift high his 
opponent in the controversy that he may 
drop him lower. General Crary is called 
an illustration of the way in which we in 
America can turn our hands to any business. 
On a question involving a subtle knowledge 
on strategy, what preparations had not Gen¬ 
eral Crary made for the criticism I But 
there is only one way to give this speech its 
real meaning, and that is by quoting: 

“ He has annonnced to the House that he is a militia 
general on the peace establishment. That he is a law¬ 
yer we know, tolerably well read in Tidd's Practice and 
Eapinasee's Nisi Prius. These studies, so happily 
adapted to the subject of war, with an appointment to 
the militia in time of peace, furnish him at once with 
all the knowledge necessary to discourse to us, as from 
high authority, upon all the mysteries in the ‘ trade of 
death.’ 

“ Again, Mr. Speaker, it must occur to every one that 
we, to whom these criticisms are addressed, being all 
colonels, at least, and most of us, like the gentleman 
himself, brigadiers, are, of all conceivable tribunals, 
the best qualilied to decide any nice point connected 
with military science. 

“ I trust, as we are all brother officers, that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, and the 240 colonels or gen¬ 
erals of this honorable House, will receive what I have 
to say as coming from an old brother in arms, and ad¬ 
dressed to them in a spirit of candor, 

“ ‘ Such as becomes comrades free, 

Reposing after victory.’ 

Sir, we all know the military studies of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan before he was promoted. I take 
it to be beyond a reasonable doubt that he had perused 
with great care the title-page of Baron Steuben. Nay, 
I go further. As the gentleman has incidentally as¬ 
sured us he is prone to look into musty and neglected 
volumes, I venture to assert, without vouching the 
fact from personal knowledge, that he has prosecuted 
his researches so far as to be able to know that the 
rear rank stands right behind the front This, I think, 
is fairly inferable from what I understand him to say 
of the two lines of encampment at Tippecanoe. Thus 
we see, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan, so far as study can give us knowledge of a sub¬ 
ject, comes before us with claims to great profundity. 
But this is a subject which, of all others, requires the 
aid of actual experience to make us wise. Now the 
gentleman, being a militia general, as he has told 
us, his brother officers, in that simple statement haa 
revealed the glorious history of toils, privations, sacri¬ 
fices, and bloody scenes through which we know from 
experience and obseiwation a militia officer in time of 
peace is sure to pass. We all, in fancy, now see the 
gentleman from Michigan in that most dangerous and 
glorious event in the life of a militia general on the 
peace establishment—a parade day—the day for which 
all the other days of his life seem to have been made. 

“We can see the troops in motion; umbrellas, hoe 
and axe handles, and other like deadly implements of 
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war, overshadowiDg all the field, when lo! the leader 
of the host approaches. 

‘ Far off his coming shines.’ 

His plume, white, after the fashion of the great Bour¬ 
bon, is of ample length, and reads its doleful history 
in the bereaved necks and bosoms of forty neighboring 
hen-roosts. Like the great Suwaroff, he seems some¬ 
what careless in forms and points of dress. Hence 
his epaulets may be on his shoulders, back, or sides, 
but still gleaming, gloriously gleaming, in the sun. 
Mounted he is, too, let it not be forgotten. Need I 
describe to the colonels and generals of this honorable 
House the steed which heroes bestride on such occa¬ 
sions ? No, I see the memory of other days is with 
you. You see before you the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan mounted on his crop-eared, bushy-tailed mare, 
the singular obliquities of whose hinder limbs is de¬ 
scribed by that most expressive phrase, ‘sickle hams’ 
—her height fourteen hands, ‘ all toldyes. Sir, there 
you see his ‘ steed that laughs at the shaking of the 
spear,’ that is, his ‘ war-horse whose neck is clothed 
with thunder.’ Mr. Speaker, we have glowing descrip¬ 
tions in history of Alexander the Great and his war- 
horse Bucephalus at the head of the invincible Mace¬ 
donian phalanx; but, Sir, such are the improvements 
of modern times that every one must see that our mi¬ 
litia general, with his crop-eared mare with bushy tail 
and sickle ham, would literally frighten ofC a battle¬ 
field a hundred Alexanders. But, Sir, to the history 
of the parade-day. The general, thus mounted and 
equipped, is in the field, and ready for action. On the 
eve of some desperate enterprise, such as giving orders 
to shoulder arms, it may be, there occurs a crisis, one 
of the accidents of war which no sagacity could fore¬ 
see or prevent—a cloud rises and passes over the sun! 
Here an occasion occurs for the display of that great¬ 
est of all traits in the character of a commander, that 
tact which enables him to seize upon and turn to good 
account events iinlooked for as they arise. Now for 
the caution wherewith the Eoman Fabius foiled the 
skill and courage of Hannibal. A retreat is ordered, 
and troops and general in a twinkling are found safely 
bivouacked in a neighboring grocery! But even here 
the general still has room for the exhibition of heroic 
deeds. Hot from the field, and chafed with the un¬ 
toward events of the day, your general unsheathes his 
trenchant blade, eighteen inches in length, as you will 
well remember, and with an energy and remorseless 
fury he slices the water-melons that lie in heaps around 
him, and shares them with his surviving friends! 

“ Others of the sinews of war are not wanting here. 
Whisky, Mr. Speaker, that great leveler of modern 
times, is here also, and the shells of the water-melons 
are filled to the brim. Here again, Mr. Speaker, is 
shown how the extremes of barbarism and civilization 
meet. As the Scandinavian heroes of old, after the 
fatigues of war, drank wine from the skulls of their 
slaughtered enemies in Odin’s Hall, so now our militia 
general and his forces, from the skulls of melons thus 
vanquished, in copious draughts of whisky assuage 
the heroic fire of their souls after the bloody scenes of 
a parade-day. 

“ But, alas for this short-lived race of ours, all things 
will have an end, and so even is it with the glorious 
achievements of our general. Time is on the wung, 
and will not slay his flight; the sun, as if frightened 
at the mighty events of the day, rides down the sky; 
and at the close of the day, when ‘the hamlet is still,’ 
the curtain of night drops upon the scene; 

‘“And tho plory, like the phenix in its fires, 

Exhales its odors, blazes, and expires.’ ” 

Would that our men of genuine humor 
would, like Corwin, more frequently level 
their lances at the extravagance and van¬ 
ity which disfigure our national character! 
Then, indeed, would our humor have that 
humanity and refinement which Sydney 
Smith gave to it in definition and i)ractice, 
whose office he likened to a Lorraine glass, 
which throws a sunny hue over the land¬ 


scape. How it expands caution, relaxes 
dignity, tempers coldness, teaches age and 
care and pain to smile, extorting reluctant 
gleams of x:)leasuro from melancholy, and 
charming even the fiangs of grief! How it 
l^enetrates through the coldness and awk¬ 
wardness of society, gradually bringing men 
nearer together, and, like the combined force 
of wine and oil, giving every man a glad 
heart and a shining countenance! If more 
of this flavor of the mind enlivened our pil¬ 
grimage on earth, it would elevate benevo¬ 
lence and inspire xn'inciple. If more of the 
Hardin-Corwintype of men were in our pub¬ 
lic assemblies, there w^ould be less of the 
treasons, stratagems, and si)oils of politics. 

The third humorous triumvir is one yet 
living, and now again returned to Congress. 
Proctor ICnott, next after General Butler, 
is* best known as a Congressional humorist. 
But his humor, like all genuine virtues, has 
little or no malice in its composition. 

When peoide first come to Washington 
they are disappointed—not now at the city 
itself, for it more than fills expectation, but 
at the public men. Sergeant S. Prentiss, the 
Maine-Mississippian orator, was there in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1833, and writes to his sister that ho 
has seen General Jackson, who is no more 
fit to be President than I am. Y'ou have no 
idea how destitute of talent are more than 
half* of the members of Congress. Nino out 
of ten of your ordinary acquaintance are 
fully equal to them.” This is the first im- 
pjression. Closer acquaintance reveals that 
each of these unpromising members has 
some peculiar quality which lifts him aside 
from, if not above, his fellows at home. 
They are singed cats” many of them, who, 
like Proctor Knott, may not bo t.akcn for 
much at sight for a month or a session or so, 
and then their native hue and quality burst 
out unexpectedly and grandly, like certain 
trox)ical flowers, with a report! 

Few suspected Mr. Knott of the posses¬ 
sion of such an abundant flow of the facile 
and gi-aceful faculty of fun-making. One 
speech about paving Pennsylvania Avenue 
had only x)rovoked the House to hear more. 
They heard it in his Duluth speech. 

When I first heard the English Parlia¬ 
mentarians speak, it was with surprise. No 
one except Bright and Walpole seemed to 
be fluent after the American method. Their 
hesitation and mannerism were atrocious. 
Imagine Cicero addressing the Eoman Sen¬ 
ate : Qiioitsque—ah 1 — tandem — hem! — aJ}u- 
tere—haw ! — CatiUna—jmtientia — ahem! — ah! 
—]ie!—]mw ! — nostrah-h-h f” In Parliament 
the orator sits on a rough bench, his head 
covered, to pour forth this outlandish gib¬ 
ber. 

Literally, ho “ puts off his hat to put his 
case.” A case thus put is the very anticli¬ 
max of graceful and fervid oratory. It is 
the ideal of an awkward manner, even when 
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delivering brilliant sense. Disraeli has it. 
It is the dandyism of dawdleism. It is the 
reverse of the eopia loqtiendi of Cicero, and 
of the fluency of the incomparable Corwin 
and the unhesitating Knott. If a man in 
Congress hesitates, he is lost. Twenty in¬ 
terruptions give him pause. Iii Parliament 
it would seem that he is lost if he does not 
hesitate and hem and haw. But it was not 
the easy flow of Mr. Knott’s periods that 
gave him prompt fame. He struck a pre¬ 
vailing sense of fun connected with our 
superlative language and exaggerated spec¬ 
ulation. 

The man who touches this theme in fit 
style, whether it be Mark Twain and his 
speculative lobby with millions in it,” or 
Proctor Knott with his Duluth, as the cen¬ 
tre of the visible universe where the sky 
comes down at precisely the same distance 
all around it, or one vast corral into which 
all commerce goes whether it will or not, 
demonstrates the tj^pical American trait. 

Senator Nye discusses the merits of tor¬ 
pedoes. How does he do it ? He tells the 
Senate that Lieutenant Cushing blew the 
Albemarle so high that gravitation did not 
operate on it; and in describing the old 
blunderbuss and other ancient and effete 
arms, ho said that in those olden times if a 
man was killed, it was an accident! 

But if you would have the superlative of 
this extravagant humor, gaze at the picture 
which Governor Wise once drew of Virginia 
agriculture: ^‘The landlord skins the ten¬ 
ant, the tenant the laud, until all are poor 
together. The ledge patches outshine the 
sun. Inattention has seared the bosom of 
mother earth. Instead of cattle on a thou¬ 
sand hills, they chase the stump-tailed 
steer through the lodge jiatches to procure 
a tough beefsteak!” He had met a Virgin¬ 
ian on horseback, on a bag of hay for a sad¬ 
dle, without stirrups, and with the leading 
line for a bridle, and he had said to him, 

Whose house is that. Sir ?” It is mine.” 
They came to another house. And that ?” 
^^Miue too, stranger.” To a third house. 
^^Aud whose house is that?” ''Mine too; 
but don’t suppose, stranger, I’m so darned 
poor as to own all the land about here!” 

Already in other papers I have endeavor¬ 
ed to analyze this indigenous taste for in¬ 
tensity of expression and maguificeuco of 
idea. It is not new with us. It is as old 
as the Revolution. Ethan Allen’s Great 
.lehovah and the Continental Congress” is 
in the same swelling vein. When the En¬ 
glish commissioners came here to treat for 
peace in 1778, it seems that the very mete¬ 
orological phenomena and physical scenery 
stunned the curled darling of the court. 
Lord Carlisle, one of the commissioners. He 
humorously attributes the great English 
disasters to the comprehensive magnitude 
of the country. Excusing his failure to rec¬ 


oncile the colonies, he writes to his friend 
the witty George Selwyn: ‘^I inclose you 
our manifesto, which you will never read. 
’Tis a sort of djung speech of the commis¬ 
sion, an effort from which I expect little 

success.Every thing is upon a great scale 

upon this continent. The rivers are im¬ 
mense, the climate violent in heat and cold, 
the prospects magnificent, the thunder and 
lightning tremendous. The disorders inci¬ 
dent to the country make every constitu¬ 
tion tremble. Our own blunders here, our 
misconduct, our losses, our disgraces, our 
ruin, are on a great scale.” 

He caught the salient feature of our scen¬ 
ery and societj^ Wo have only aggrandized 
it since. 

A burst of exaggeration in an American 
assembly as surely awakens ludicrous in¬ 
terest as an allusion to a horse-race in the 
English Parliament. The model average En¬ 
glish statesman is well described as 

“The lounging member seldom in his place, 

And then with thoughts remote upon a race.” 

Hence an allusion to a ministry as splin¬ 
tered, sx)avined, and broken-winded is al¬ 
ways received with laughter by a body 
which adjourns for the Derb}-, and which 
represents a people who on that day take 
the liberty to abuse all on the road—nob 
and snob, tramp and shop-man. Queen and 
courtesan. But in an American Congress 
nothing so suits the i)revailing temper and 
tone as the grotesque and ample hyperbole, 
the accumulated largess of language be¬ 
stowed on the description of a grand specu¬ 
lation, with its gorgeous incidents and its 
magnificent accidents. 

When this Kentuckian, Knott, first talked 
in Congress, he struck this Big Bonanza 
vein. How the house enjoyed it! I re¬ 
member well his first pathetic description 
of the depth of that love for the peoiflo en¬ 
tertained by members; how it surpassed 
that of the young mother for her first-born 
—a depth of sentiment which bankrupts all 
the resources of pathetic eloquence and stir¬ 
ring poetiy. How affluently he smoothed 
the raven down of darkness till it smiled 
as he pictured the negroes who hung about 
the Caxiitol and in the galleries, perched 
like turkey-buzzards in a deadening, wait¬ 
ing for the rich repast that Congress was ex¬ 
pected to x>repare for their rapacious beaks! 
Then how neatly he changed the scene to 
Judiciary Square, full of the same class, re¬ 
clining in the shade, like black snakes in a 
brier patch. In this strain of exaggeration 
ho took up the Pennsylvania Avenue Pave¬ 
ment Bill. Did he argue the points logical¬ 
ly ? Of course. But who remembers the log¬ 
ic of arithmetic when down the deep lambic 
lines the cothurn treads majestic, full of 
mock and tumid tropes ? Who cares for the 
syllogism or the ignoraiio elenchi when a 
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chorus of Bacchantes sing the dithyramb 
of "wild and intoxicating frolicksomeness ? 
There is a logic of fun which drowns, over¬ 
tops all; and Proctor Knott floated on this 
rolling sea as easily as Captain Bo 5 i;on in 
the Channel, or, rather, like a behemoth of 
the deep. 

After making a picture of the luxury of 
the capital, its fragrant squares, its polish¬ 
ed walks, its promenades and drives, its 
sinuous foot-paths, laid with an elastic con¬ 
crete of white sea sand, bordered with shrub¬ 
bery that would have lent new charms to 
Calypso’s favorite bower, and winding away 
in all the intricate mazes of the Cretan lab¬ 
yrinth—its satin-slippered beauties, reclin¬ 
ing in such ecstatic languor upon the downy 
cushions of their splendid carriages that 
even the perfumed zephyr, as he steals from 
beds of rare exotics, shall not kiss their 
velvet cheeks too rudely, nor the dancing 
sunbeams taste the delicious fragrance that 
exhales from their honeyed lips—the orator, 
like the gladiator of Byron, sees his young 
barbarians of Kentucky at play on the blue 
grass; and ho turns lovingly to the toil- 
browned, barefooted daughter of a taxed 
Kentucky constituent, in her homesimn 
gown, innocent of crinoline or train. Is 
this ample enough ? Like his predecessor, 
he, too, is fond of Homer; and the touching 
y)icture he draws of the sacrifices of the of¬ 
fice-holder is in the best vein of Ben Hardin. 
There was no being on earth for whose com¬ 
fort he entertained so profound a solicitude 
as for that of your public functionary, no 
one whose smallest want so stirred his sym¬ 
pathetic soul to its serencst depths. 

“ When I see him bidding adieu to the sweets of 
private life, for wliich he is so eminently fitted by na¬ 
ture, to immolate himself on the altar of his country, 
Homer's touching picture of the last scene between 
the noble Hector and his weeping family rises before 
iny imagination; when I see him seated sorrowfully 
at a miserable repast of sea terrapin and Champagne, 
my very bowels yearn for him; and when I see him 
performing, perhaps, the only duty for which he is fully 
competent, signing the receipt for his monthly pay, I 
am so overwhelmed for his miserable condition that I 
wish I were in his place.” 

In a similar strain of elaborate satire be 
desired new x>avements over wliicb the car¬ 
riages of our government officials, with their 
coats of anns and liveried outriders, might 
glide as smoothly and noiselessly as the 
aerial car of the fairy queen through the 
rose-tinted clouds of the ui)per ether. Wind¬ 
ing up his speech with pregnant statistics 
and proxihetic sense, he saw what many 
did not see then (1870), what local and Fed¬ 
eral extravagance was bringing upon the 
cai)ital. 

In the peroration of this his first speech, 
-which brought the Kentucky orator to the 
front, ho was puzzled to tell what power 
short of an omniscient providence could fore¬ 
tell what the government would eventually 


have to i)ay for the improvement of this 
avenue. The astronomer jDredicts a total 
eclipse of the sun a hundred years in the 
future, and names the exact time and place 
upon the earth at which the sublime i)he- 
nomenon will first be seen ; and, whether it 
be ux)on the costly icebergs of Alaska or the 
blood-stained soil of suftering Cuba, imnc- 
tualto the second the gigantic shadow falls 
upon the precise spot ho indicates. Thus 
summoning the infinitudes and siflendors of 
the starry hosts by a sublime anticlimax, 
all radiant with humor, he can not foretell 
what any public improvement about Wash¬ 
ington city will cost or when it will be fin¬ 
ished. It defies the highest mathematics 
and the utmost range of conjecture. 

Until the Duluth speech -was made, the 
House had little thought of the rich pleni¬ 
tude of humor in store for them. The sur- 
in’iso was enhanced because Mr. Knott spoke 
rarely. Ho was not an active, rather a lazy, 
member—ostensibly so. 

“All the day, before the sunny rays 
Ho used to slug or sleep, in slothful shade.” 

They took the alligator for a log till they 
sat on him. Grudgingly was the floor yield¬ 
ed to him. He was offered only ten min¬ 
utes ; w'hereupon ho remarked that his fa¬ 
cilities for getting time were so poor that if 
he were standing on the brink of perdition, 
and the sands were crumbling under his 
feet, he could not in that body get time 
enough to say the Lord’s Prayer. The St. 
Croix and Bayfield Road Bill asked for some 
of the x>ublic domain. Air. Knott disavow¬ 
ed any more interest in the bill than in an 
orange grove on the bleakest summit of 
Greenland’s icy mountains. It was thus ho 
introduced the sxdendid x:>roject: 

“ Years ago, when I first heard that there was some¬ 
where in the vast terra incognita^ somewhere in the 
bleak regions of the great Northwest, a stream of wa¬ 
ter known to the nomadic inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
borhood as the river St Croix, I became satisfied that 
the construction of a railroad from that raging torrent 
to some point in the civilized world was essential to 
the happiness and prosperity of the American people, 
if not absolutely indispensable to the pei-petuity of re¬ 
publican institutions on this continent. [Great laugh¬ 
ter.] I felt instinctively that the boundless resources 
of that prolific region of sand and pine shrubbery 
would never be fully developed without a railroad 
constructed and equipped at the expense of the gov¬ 
ernment, and perhaps not then. [Laughter.] I had 
an abiding presentiment that, some day or other, the 
people of this whole country, irrespective of party af¬ 
filiations, regardless of sectional prejudices, and ‘ with¬ 
out distinction of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,’ would rise in their majesty and demand an 
outlet for the enormous agricultural productions of 
those vast and fertile pine-barrens, drained in the rainy 
season by the surging waters of the turbid St. Croix.” 
[Great laughter.] 

Ho put this problem to tlie House as to 
tbe value of the lands: If the timbered lands 
are the most valuable, and valueless with¬ 
out the timber, what is the remainder of the 
land worth, whieh has no timber on it afc 
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all? How lie pictured tliis land satirical¬ 
ly as tlie Goslicn of America and an inex- 
liaustible mine of agricultural wealtli, and 
then with truthful exaggeration as a region 
which in ten years would hy its Tegetation 
fatten a grasshopper j how he brooded oyer 
the dangers to our government if it neg¬ 
lected or abandoned such a region; how he 
amplified these dangers from the Declara¬ 
tion of Inde]3endenco, secession, reconstruc¬ 
tion, and the new amendments, and, after 
all, the worst of all dangers, the peril of our 
navy rotting in their docks for wmnt of rail¬ 
road communication with the prolific pine 
thickets of the St. Croix! Then he was con¬ 
cerned because we had lost Alta Vela, a gua¬ 
no isle, and then as to the proper point of 
connection with the teeming j)ine-barrens, 
until at last, amidst shouts of laughter, he 
mentioned “ Duluth How he rolls it as a 
sweet morsel under and over his tongue! 

“ Duluth! The word fell upon my ear with peculiar 
and indescribable charm, like the gentle murmur of a 
low fountain stealing forth in the midst of roses, or 
the soft, sweet accents of an angel’s whisper in the 
bright, joyous dream of sleeping innocence. Duluth ! 
’Twas the name for which my soul had panted for 
years, as the hart panteth for the water-brooks. [Re¬ 
newed laughter.] But where was Duluth ? Never in 
all my limited reading had my vision been gladdened 
by seeing the celestial word in print. [Laughter.] And 
1 felt a profounder humiliation in my ignorance that 
its dulcet syllables had never before ravished my de¬ 
lighted ear. [Roars of laughter.] I was certain the 
draughtsman of this bill had never heard of it, or it 
would have been designated as one of the termini of 
this road. I asked my friends about it, but they knew 
nothing of it. I rushed to the library and examined all 
the maps I could find. [Laughter.] I discovered in 
one of them a delicate, hair-like line, diverging from 
the Mississippi near a place marked Prescott, which I 
supposed was intended to represent the river St Croix, 
but I could nowhere find Duluth. 

“ Nevertheless, I was confident it existed somewhere, 
and that its discovery would constitute the crowning 
glory of the present century, if not of all modem times. 
[Laughter.] I knew it was bound to exist in the very 
nature of things; that the symmetry and perfection of 
our planetary system would be incomplete without it 
[renewed laughter]; that the elements of material na¬ 
ture would long since have resolved themselves back 
into original chaos if there had been such a hiatus in 
creation as would have resulted from leaving out Du¬ 
luth. [Roars of laughter.] In fact. Sir, I was over¬ 
whelmed with the conviction that Duluth not only ex¬ 
isted somewhere, but that, wherever it was, it was a 
great and glorious place. I was convinced that the 
greatest calamity that ever befell the benighted na¬ 
tions of the ancient world was in their having passed 
away without a knowledge of the actual existence of 
Duluth; that their fabled Atlantis, never seen save by 
the hallowed vision of inspired poesy, was, in fact, but 
another name for Duluth; that the golden orchard of 
the Hesperides was but a poetical synonym for the 
beer gardens in the vicinity of Duluth. [Great laugh¬ 
ter.] I was certain that Herodotus had died a miser¬ 
able death because in all his travels and with all his 
geographical research he had never heard of Duluth. 
[Laughter.] I knew that if the immortal spirit of Ho¬ 
mer could look down from another heaven than that 
created by his own celestial genius upon the long lines 
of pilgrims from every nation of the earth to the gush¬ 
ing fountain of poesy opened by the touch of his magic 
wand, if he could be permitted to behold the vast as¬ 
semblage of grand and glorious productions of the 
lyric art called into being by his own inspired strains, 
he would weep tears of bitter anguish that, instead of 


lavishing all the stores of his mighty genius upon the 
fall of Hion, it had not been his more blessed lot to 
crystallize in deathless song the rising glories of Du¬ 
luth. [Great and continued laughter.] Yet, Sir, had 
it not been for this map, kindly furnished me by the 
Legislature of Minnesota, I might have gone down to 
my obscure and humble grave in an agony of despair 
because I could nowhere find Duluth. [Renewed laugh¬ 
ter.] Had such been my melancholy fate, I have no 
doubt that with the last feeble pulsation of my break¬ 
ing heart, with the last faint exhalation of my fleeting 
breath, I should have whispered, ‘Where is Duluth?’ 
[Roars of laughter.] 

“But, thanks to the beneficence of that band of 
ministering angels who have their bright abodes in 
the far-off capital of Minnesota, just as the agony of 
my anxiety was about to culminate in the frenzy of 
despair, this blessed map was placed in my hands; and 
as I unfolded it a resplendent scene of ineffable glo¬ 
ry opened before me, such as I imagine burst upon 
the enraptured vision of the wandering peri through 
the opening gates of paradise. [Renewed laughter.] 
There, there for the first time, my enchanted eye rest¬ 
ed upon the ravishing word ‘Duluth.’ 

“If gentlemen will examine it they will find Duluth 
not only in the centre of the map, but represented in 
the centre of a series of concentric circles one hun¬ 
dred miles apart, and some of them as much as four 
thousand miles in diameter, embracing alike in their 
tremendous sweep the fragrant savannas of the sun¬ 
lit South and the eternal solitudes of snow that mantle 
the ice-bound North. [Laughter.] How these circles 
were produced is perhaps one of those primordial 
mysteries that the most skillful paleologist will never 
be able to explain. [Renewed laughter.] But the fact 
is, Sir, Duluth is pre-eminently a central place, for I 
am told by gentlemen who have been so reckless of 
their own personal safety as to venture away into 
those awful regions where Duluth is supposed to bo 
that it is so exactly in the centre of the visible uni¬ 
verse that the sky comes down at precisely the same 
distance all around it” [Roars of laughter.] 

After thus locating his paradise, he ascer¬ 
tains its neighborhood advantages—buffa¬ 
loes, Piegans, and other savages. He de¬ 
scribes the convenience hy -which the red 
men could drive the buffalo into Duluth. 

think I see them no-w,^^ exclaimed the 
inspired humorist—“ a vast herd, with heads 
down, eyes glaring, nostrils dilated, tongues 
out, and tails curled over their hacks, tear¬ 
ing along toward Duluth, with a thousand 
Piegans on their grass-bellied ponies yell¬ 
ing at their heels! On they come! And 
as they sweep past the Creeks, they too join 
in the chase, and away they all go, yelling, 
bellowing, ripping and tearing along, amidst 
clouds of dust, until the last buffalo is safely 
penned in the stock-yards of Duluth !’^ 

Was this burlesque relished hy honest 
and fun-loving people? Y'es; thousands 
have sent and are yet sending for the doc¬ 
ument. Why ? Simply because the orator 
played with imagery, as a cunning harper 
with the strings of his harp ? No. Because 
this speech and its humor had a moral w'hich 
he deftly turned against the subsidy, or, as 
he expressed it in his peroration: 

“ 3Iy relation is simply that of trustee to an express 
trust. And shall I ever betray that trust ? Never, Sir! 
Rather perish Duluth! Perish the paragon of cities! 
Rather let the freezing cyclones of the bleak North¬ 
west bury it forever beneath the eddying sands of the 
raging St. Croix!” 

Where did this Kentucky genius obtain 
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liis rich resources of illustration? First 
from nature, with its deadenings and black 
snakes; next from j) at lent culture, with his 
Homeric and other ex)ical allusions; and 
next from mixing in the heat and dust of 
our extravagant active life, and studying 
the grand volume of human nature. A close 
student of men and books, once Attorney- 
General of Missouri, familiar with frontier 
and prairie life, he had the rare j)erception 
to observe the queerness and oddity of 
things, and the rarer gift to so mix his col¬ 
ors and limn his figures that all should rec¬ 
ognize beneath the heightened colors the 
graphic genuineness and design of his art. 
But the special humor of this Duluth speech 
lies in its magnifying, with a roaring rush 
of absurdity, the exaggerations of a West¬ 
ern Eden, in which utter nakedness and 
fragrant luxuriance alternate, and between 
whose aisles of greenery the sly devil of 
selfishness sat squat at the ear of Congress, 
tempting it to taste the forbidden fruit of 
subsidy. It is the string of spoken pearls, 
this effluence of diamond dew, this beguiling 
linked humor long drawn out, that holds the 
ear; but there is more meant than meets 
the sense. Like the allegory or the parable, 
there is moral hidden beneath this elabo¬ 
rate imagery. It is this moral which ex¬ 
alts the American mind to the sublimity of 
its own peculiar fun, and relieves the le- 
viathanic lawnessness of exaggeration of 
its strain upon the faculties. No speech 
that I can recall produced at once so signal 
an effect. 

I do not except General Butler when he 
addressed the House-on the moiety question. 
Ho had an audience prepared to applaud. 
He had the accessories, the mise m schie, to¬ 
gether with abundant gas-lights and per¬ 
sonal sx)leen, to set off the whole for a grand 
effect. He succeeded, for no one could up- 
trip him or knock him down. Like the 
Dutch toy, he is up again, rubicund and tri¬ 
umphant. When ho drew out of the ship 
hold those leaden statues representing the 
Goddess of Liberty and the Conscriiit Fa¬ 
thers, and described them as devices to 
avoid the custohis duty, the shouts of laugh¬ 
ter were loud and uproarious. Without de¬ 
traction from this j)erformance, I fail to find 
in it, or in any reported speech of Gener¬ 
al Butler, notwithstanding the skillful ar¬ 
rangement and statuesque poses by which 
he graced the fervor of that rhetoric hour, 
with a Mephistoi)helean - Brobdingnagiau 
energy of fun, any comparison with this Du¬ 
luth effort of Knott. 

I refer to these efforts of Hardin, Corwin, 
Knott, and Butler for the sake of showing 
one class of humor which is not strictly 
that of the House. It proceeds from the 
peculiar manner of the man. It is elabo¬ 
rate and descriptive narrative, depending 
for its success on its splendid exaggeration 
VoL. LIL—No. 807.—9 


of expression and thought. It is not pecul¬ 
iar to the Legislature. It would be felici¬ 
tous in any foriun. 

In my next and concluding paper I shall 
consider the less elaborate individual hu¬ 
mor of the Legislature, and in so doing will 
confine myself more strictly to American il¬ 
lustrations of repartee and other forms of 
condensed humor. 


A GHOSTLY VISITATION. 

T had been a dismal day; a steady driz¬ 
zling rain had proved fatal to all excui- 
sions, and in-doors the resources of pencil 
games, cards, and even reading aloud had 
long been exhausted. The dreary monoto¬ 
ny of the early tea was over at last, and we 
were once more assembled in the shabby lit¬ 
tle parlor, proj)ouuding the momentous in¬ 
quiry of 'vvhat to do for the next few hours 
until bed-time should solve the i^roblem. 
The small room was ill adapted to quiet 
iote-a-tetes, and the alternative of the dami) 
piazza had no attractions for even the most 
enthusiastic. Twenty Questions’^ had been 
languidly suggested, and instantly voted 
down by the lovers of i)eace and harmony, 
and things generally wore an air of intense 
depression. 

‘‘Keally,” said good-natured, fat Mrs. 
Gray, clicking her inevitable knitting-nee¬ 
dles, “ I must say that for a company of 
clever and accomplished young people—as 
you all, I think, profess to be—you seem to 
have very few resources. I came in here to 
be amused, and I think I shall be able to got 
my nap without going uj) stairs.” 

Mrs. Gray was privileged, and her remark 
only lu'ovoked a feeble smile. 

If Ave but had a piano,” sighed Miss Wis- 
ter, who prided herself on her fine contralto, 
“we might have some pleasure; but one 
can’t sing Avithout an accompaniment.” 

“As far as I can see in this dusky light,” 
continued Mrs. Gray, “ the only persons Avho 
api^ear to have any occui^ation are those 
two in the corner, and that’s a queer one, for 
^ fifteen, four, and a pair are six’ seems cer¬ 
tainly an odd Avay to count, let alone the 
singular alloAV'ance of ^ two for his heels,’ and 
the fact that they’re always telling each 
other to ‘ go.’ 

“ It’s A^ery eAudent,” laughed Mr. Liston, 
looking up from his cards, “that you’re un¬ 
initiated in the mysteries of .cribbage, Mrs. 
Gray.—A sequence of three for mo. Miss 
Leniton.” 

“ I wish,” drawled Harry Britton, who was 
lounging on the sofa, and flirting in a desul¬ 
tory way with pretty Grace Arcott, “ that 
somebody would tell us a story; it’s too 
dark to read, and conA^ersation apparently 
lags. Methinks, as they say in novels, ’tis 
the very hour for a ghostly tale of horror. 
Who can tell one ?” , 
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“ Game!” said Miss Leiiiton, looking up 
with a smile at Mr. Liston, and closing the 
cribhage hoard. ^‘Perhaps I can gratify 
you, Mr. Britton,” she added, coming for¬ 
ward and seating herself in our midst. 

“A ghost story from Miss Leniton,” cried 
one and all, delightedly, every trace of lan¬ 
guor disappearing as if by magic; for there 
was a certain mystery surrounding Katha¬ 
rine Leniton that gave her a nameless charm, 
and yet was so indefinable that it could be 
traced only to her abundant snow-white 
hair, which seemed most unaccountable and 
incongruous when you saw her fresh bright 
complexion and fine dark eyes. In short. 
Miss Leniton was a problem as yet un¬ 
solved. She was tall and handsome, and we 
should have said young, were it not for the 
curious fact about her hair. But, whatever 
her age, Bernard Liston seemed to find her 
very agreeable, and devoted so much time 
to her that not a few of the girls marveled 
greatly where lay the fascination of that 
“ gray-haired woman,” for Mr. Liston was a 
clover fellow, wonderfully good-looking, and 
one whose attentions were not to be sneered 
at. But to retuin. Wo all drew our chairs 
close together around Miss Leniton in the 
fast-gathering darkness, prepared to give 
our most i)rofound attention, and after a 
short x)ause, in a clear, full voice, she com¬ 
menced her story. 

^^To begin at the beginning,” she said, 
must take you back a long ten years, to 
the time when I was at the poetic age of 
eighteen—a frank avowal on my part, which 
I have the less hesitancy in making on ac¬ 
count of the resi)ect you have always shown 
my gray hairs. I had just left school, and 
was making my arrangements for the sum¬ 
mer vacation, when I received a letter from 
ray quondam school-mate and dearest friend, 
Laura Archer, inviting mo to make her a 
visit. Laura was two years older than I, 
and had spent the time since she left school 
traveling in Europe with her father, who 
idolized her, as ho might well do, for besides 
being an only child, she was a very charm¬ 
ing and lovable girl. The purport of the 
letter I will give, and in as nearly as I can 
remember the exact words; and you may 
rely upon the accuracy of my statements, 
for every thing that occurred at that time 
is so indelibly stamped on my memory that 
it stands out now in bold relief, when events 
much more recent are utterly forgotten. 

After various school allusions and ex¬ 
pressions of delight at being back again in 
America, the letter read as follow's: 

“ * And now I must tell you our summer plans. Fa¬ 
ther has bought a dear old house in the country, and 
we intend filling it with guests and having a splendid 
time; and, dear Kate, you must promise to make us a 
long visit and help entertain our friends. A word, 
parenthetically, about the house. I sincerely trust you 
are not superstitious, for there is a tale of terror con¬ 
nected with our new abode which I will now relate. 


so that you may never accuse me of deception. The 
house has been untenanted for several years, as it has 
obtained a bad name, owing to the fact that an old 
man and his wife—eminently worthy people—were 
foully murdered for their money, it was supposed, by 
a traveler w'hom they unsuspiciously harbored one 
stormy night. At all events, the aged couple were 
found the next morning with their throats cut, their 
money stolen, and the murderous traveler departed for 
parts unknown. The mystery was never fully cleared, 
but the house gained thereby the reputation of being 
•haunted, the story told and believed by the villagers 
being that at night-fall the spirits of the murdered 
couple are seen upon the premises. Of course this is 
all an idle tale, and we looked on it accordingly; but 
remember, Kate, if you fear a “haunted house,” that 
you have been duly warned.’ 

As you may easily imagine, my most at¬ 
tentive listeners,” continued Miss Leniton, 
^Hliis but filled my adventuresome spirit of 
eighteen with greater eagerness; and tlie 
thought of seeing perhaps ‘ a real live ghost,^ 
proved an additional attraction. I accepjt- 
ed Laura’s invitation very gladly, and at 
the appointed time reported myself at the 
‘ haunted house.’ 

“ My first inqiression was that the situa¬ 
tion, though romantic, was a very lonely 
one, being at quite a long drive from the 
nearest village, the house standing alone 
on a high piece of ground, surrounded by 
trees. The building itself was a two-story 
one, long and rambling, with a piazza ex¬ 
tending around the lower story, and with 
rooms on both sides of the hall. 

‘‘Laura met me with great cordiality, 
and showed me over her domain with much 
glee. 

“ ‘ It’s so long a time,’ she said, laughing, 
‘ since I’ve had a home of any sort, that even 
this old shanty seems better than “ ideasures 
and palaces” to me.’ 

“The house was plainly but very com¬ 
fortably furnished, and could accommodate 
quite a large number of guests. The visit¬ 
ors arrived very soon, nearly all of them 
being acquaintances made while abroad, 
and we were at once launched on wdiat w'as 
to me, fresh from the monastic seclusion of 
school life, a career of unparalleled gayety. 
Riding, driving, boating on a neighboring 
lake, i^icnicking in the woods near by, were 
our daily occupations, and; of course, not 
a few quiet and open flirtations were car¬ 
ried on. 

“ I might tell many amusing stories about 
tlie guests, and of one foreign count in par¬ 
ticular, but it would take too long, and, be¬ 
sides, I can never think of them, individually 
or collectively, without a shudder at their 
cold heartlessness, in which you will, I think, 
quite agree when you hear the sequel of my 
story. Of course, when gathered on the pi¬ 
azza moonlight evenings, or seated on cool¬ 
er nights by the cozy wood fire, there were 
many stories told of romance and of terror, 
and some tales of fearful adventures were 
related by the bolder members of the party. 
Naturally at these times the legend of our 
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own haunted house was talked over, and 
the guests were hound upon their honor to 
tell if any of them had seen the ghostly 
visitants, but none x>leaded guilty to the 
charge. 

^ I was sx)eaking/ said Mr. Archer, on one 
of these occasions, ^ to an old farmer a few 
days since, and telling him how free we had 
been from spiritual intruders since we had 
lived here, hoping thereby to convince him 
that it was but an idle tale; but the old fel¬ 
low shook his head solemnly, and muttered, 
‘‘The wraiths appear only when there’s trou¬ 
ble, or sorrow, or death, and not 'when all 
goes well. Y’our time may come yet, your 
honor.”’ 

“This amused us all greatly, and we said 
we would try to be prosperous and happy, 
and so keep all unpleasant visitants away. 

“How easy that seemed then, and how 
light-hearted we all were, no shadow of the 
forth-coming trouble showing itself to damj) 
our ardor! We spent three weeks in this 
delightful manner—three weeks to me of 
unalloyed x>leasure—when one fatal da 3 ^ 
Laura complained of illness, and declared 
herself unable to leave her room. During 
that night she grew feverish and delirious, 
and early the next morning Mr. Archer sent 
for the village phj^sician, who, when he saw 
his patient, shook his head gloomily, and 
requested that the doctor from the neigh¬ 
boring town might be summoned at once. 
As soon as the latter eame, he pronounced 
the fearful verdict that Laura had in some 
unknown way contracted a fever of the most 
malignant type, and from which recovery 
was very doubtful. Mr. Archer was com- 
jdetely overwhelmed by these terrible tid¬ 
ings, and I was obliged to communicate 
them to the expectant guests down stairs. 
It makes my blood boil even now 'when I 
look back, after this long lapse of years, 
upon that scene. Not one thought did any 
of the recipients of Mr. Archei-’s unstinted 
hospitality show now for the grief-stricken 
man in this hour of dire calamity". Not one 
word of genuine sympathy for the bright 
young hostess 'who had been the life and 
joy of all their meny pursuits, and was now 
lying ijrostrated by the terrible fever, her 
delirious cries ringing in their very ears. 
No; the sole idea of each and all seemed to 
be to go awajq to seek at once, amidst new 
pleasures, forgetfulness of the misery left 
behind—any thing to get out of the fever- 
tainted house. 

“ ‘ So Sony, so verj^ sorry, dear Miss Kath¬ 
arine, that our sweet young friend should 
suffer so sadl}^, and we would not think of 
intruding our presence at a time of such 
trouble. We could not be so very incon¬ 
siderate. If 3 ’ou would kindly have our 
luggage sent to the station in time for the 
next train, and see that some vehicle is x>ro- 
vided for us. Don’t trouble yourself about 


luncheon, dear Miss Leniton, and do write 
us how darling Laui’a gets on.’ 

“ This in various keys from all the women. 
The men were a trifle more human j but all 
prej)ared to go; even the count, who had 
been Laura’s very shadow, finding suddenly 
that important business required his imme¬ 
diate presence elsewhere. Before leaving 
he seized my hand, and pressing it to his 
liX)S with immense emotion, bade me with 
choked utterance tell dear ‘ J/ees Laure’ how 
he was in ‘ total despair,^ and ‘ should nev-are 
be happy again.’ And then he jumped with 
great alacrity into the village stage, which 
I had ordered x>romptly to be on hand. ‘ De¬ 
fend me from mj^ friends!’ I exclaimed, as 
the door closed upon the last of the retreat¬ 
ing fair-weather crowd, and then, after the 
usual feminine style, I sat down and had a 
good cry. 

“ But I had little time in which to indulge 
my wounded feelings; for, as a matter of 
course, this sudden stampede had its due ef¬ 
fect upon the servants in the house, and to 
my dismay they also came to me in a body, 
Xmnic-strieken, and asking their wages. 

“ ‘ Eeally, miss,’ said the spokeswoman, 
‘we can’t stay, for them fevers is very 
catchin’, I’ve heerd say, and, miss, we ean’t 
afford to get sick and die, havin’ to earn our 
own livin’, miss, j’ou see.’ 

“This was incontrovertible, and so they 
all went; but I will give them credit for 
showing more feeling than the ‘other batch,’ 
and they shed very genuine tears in depart¬ 
ing, and said that Miss Laura had been a 
good mistress, and they ‘hoped she wouldn’t 
come to no harm; but it was a bad house to 
get well in.’ 

“ After some difficulty I found in the vil¬ 
lage an old colored woman, who, as she said, 

‘ had had all the fevers agoin’, and shouldn’t 
ha’ cared if she hadn’t,’ and so was not in 
the least afraid to heli) nurse our i)oor 
Laura. 

“ She and ]Mr. Archer and I were with the 
sick girl day and night, and the two doctors 
came faitlifully. I look back to those daj’^s 
of anguish even now with a feeling of pro¬ 
found sadness. The fever ran its course, 
and on the ninth day dear Laura died, a lit¬ 
tle quieter, and recognizing apparently her 
poor distracted father, who held her in his 
arms until she breathed her last. Ah! how 
well do I recall each incident of that day 
and of that never-to-be-forgotten night! 
But I must not anticipate. Laura died at 
noon, and Mr. Archer was in a state of such 
comj)lete prostration that it 'W'as impossible 
to confer with him about any funeral ar¬ 
rangements. I told old Dinah, our faithful 
nurse, to have the body laid out down stairs 
on the bed in one of the guest-chambers at 
the front of the house, and said also that I 
would sit up with it that night. I did this 
because I felt assured that sleex) would not 
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visit me except by putting myself under the 
influence of some powerful narcotic, and that 
I feared to do, for I knew that when it once 
did cOme I should bo unable to rally my scat¬ 
tered forces, and should thereby render my¬ 
self useless. Before his daughter’s death 
Mr. Archer had telegraphed to some rela¬ 
tives, who would, I sincerely trusted, arrive 
the following day, and thus free me from 
the fearful responsibility I could not now 
help feeling. Meantime I felt that I must 
keej) awake at all hazards, and my nervous 
system was so completely alive, and every 
sense so higlily wrought, that a morbid de¬ 
sire to watch for the last time by the form 
of my dear friend took such strong posses¬ 
sion of me that I resolved to do so, and told 
Dinah accordingly. The good old soul de¬ 
murred, but finding me determined, content¬ 
ed herself with putting some nicely cooked 
food—^lier own invariable solace—in an ac¬ 
cessible place, and tlien retired to rest in 
one of the upper rooms. Mr. Archer still 
remained in his own apartment up stairs in 
a i)erfect stupor of grief, so that I was quite 
alone on the floor below. It was the last day 
of August, and the air had been of a most 
heavy, suflbcatiug nature; so that when to¬ 
ward evening a violent storm set in, it was 
really a refreshing change, although it made 
the utter loneliness of our situation more 
appalling. 

“As I look back now, I wonder at my cour¬ 
age in being willing to spend an entire night 
alone with the dead; but I had always strong 
nerves, and was by nature x)erfectly fearless. 
The body was laid out, as I said before, in 
the front-room on one side of the hall. Di¬ 
rectly opi)Osite the bed were two windows 
reaching almost to the ground and opeiiing 
on the piazza outside. The outer blinds 
had not been closed, and the inner shades 
were drawn up, so that I could see the 
storm raging without. A single candle 
burned on the centre-table, shedding a 
ghastly light on all surrounding objects, 
and especially on the white-sheeted, death¬ 
ly quiet figure on the bed. I tried to sit 
still, but found it impossible in that room, 
and so walked across the hall to the front- 
room on the other side, and after lighting a 
candle—the only one I could find—endeav¬ 
ored to fix my mind upon a book. But it 
was in vain, for I was in a state of too in¬ 
tense nervous excitement to give attention 
to any thing requiring mental effort. The 
old clock in tlie hall ticked ominously, and 
struck each ]nissing liour in a loud, mena¬ 
cing way. The wick in the candle beside 
me flickered and fluttered until I saw gloomy 
shadows in every corner of the room. I could 
hear the loud beating of my own heart, but 
no other sound, save the moaning of the 
wind amidst the trees, and the storm pelt¬ 
ing with merciless fury upon the roof of 
the piazza. Occasionally, as a heavier giLst 


swept by, the doors and windows rattled 
ominously, and the air about me seemed to 
grow heavier and more difficult to breathe 
in. I imagined that I had taken the fever, 
and tried to feel my pulse; but its beatings, 
though rapid, were not alarming, and I en¬ 
deavored to reason away my nameless fears. 
I tried to distract myself from the present 
by recalling the events of our past gayeties, 
but could recollect nothing vividly except 
the nights when we told those tales of ter¬ 
ror, and with them came to me the thought 
of the old farmer’s prediction about the 
ghosts appearing in times of sorrow and 
death. Ah, how little impression it made 
on us at that time! but now, in this deso¬ 
late hour, there was something strangely 
and terribly weird about it all. 

“ I started violently as the old clock tolled 
out, in solemn gloom, the hour of midnight; 
and at the same time a heavy gust of wind 
came against the house, so that the front¬ 
door rattled loud and long. My imx)ulso 
was to rush ui) stairs and rouse Mr. Archer 
or old Dinah, but the next moment I was 
ashamed of such groundless terrors, and 
tried honestly to drive them away. 

“ I then remembered it w^as more than an 
hour since I had looked into the next room, 
and, with more courage than a few moments 
since I had thought to possess, I walked 
across the hall. The candle on the table 
shed its wavering light around, and after 
glancing toward the bed, I was about turn¬ 
ing back, when my eyes fell upon the far¬ 
thest window, and there I distinctly saw 
a figure, clothed entirely in white, standing 
motionless outside, with eyes fastened upon 
the bed. While I gazed, horror-stricken and 
yet fascinated and unable to stir, suddenly 
another figure, taller, and clothed also in 
white, appeared, and fixed its eyes upon the 
same silent object. As I looked, I saw plain¬ 
ly and with frightful distinctness that the 
first figure was that of an old woman with 
white hair and ghastly pale face, and that 
her clothing was all white, while the sec¬ 
ond apparition was that of an old man with 
long, snowy beard, pale face, and attired, like 
the woman, completely in white. 

“ While I stood thus transfixed with ter¬ 
ror, and doubting the very evidence of my 
Senses, the figures turned, and fixing their 
gaze on me, simultaneously made the most 
mysterious gestiu’es. They pointed first to¬ 
ward the bed, then to mo—then waved their 
hands to the right, and then immediately 
disappeared in the same direction. A mo¬ 
ment afterward I heard a violent rattling 
at the front^door. Then I suddenly seemed 
to recover the use of my deadened faculties, 
and I rushed frantically out and held the 
door with all my strength, although I well 
knew it was securely locked and bolted. 
The rattling at the door ceased in a few 
moments, and I heard it rei)eated again at 
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the window. I ran hack, now fairly roused, 
and there, indeed, were the two figures vig¬ 
orously endeavoring to raise the sash. The 
holt, I rememhered, was insecure, and I 
jumped on the window-seat, and with al¬ 
most 8ux)erhuman effort held the window 
down, while the phantom figures tried, with 
apparent ecxual energy, to raise it. They 
paused a moment, and then began again 
their frightful gestures. They pointed first 
toward the hed, then to me, then waved 
their hands wildly upward. 

I now recovered my speech, which had 
been thus fax utterly paralyzed, and in my 
loudest, clearest tones I cried out, ^If you 
he human, for God’s sake speak to me; if 
spirits, I conjure you, as you hope for salva¬ 
tion, to go away and leave the dead unmo¬ 
lested.’ No word of answer came to my 
solemn appeal, only more violent gestures 
than before, accompanied by terrible gri¬ 
maces. Suddenly both figures disappeared 
again in the darkness, and, I hoped, were 
gone forever; but to my horror I saAV they 
w'ere now at the other window, which they 
were stealthily trying to raise. Again I 
hurried to that, and with my utmost vigor 
held it down. Once more I ax>pealed most 
earnestly to the relentless spectres, and in 
louder tones than before entreated them to 
give me some sign to show their object in 
coming thus to haunt us at the dead of 
night. But there was no reidy, only a rep¬ 
etition of the same senseless gestures and 
grimaces, and no sound save the sobbing of 
the now dying storm. 

Again the spectral figures disappeared, 
and the front-door rattled louder than ever, 
but just as I turned to leave the room a 
gust of wind blew out the candle, and I 
was left in the dark. I ran across the hall 
to tlie other room, seized the candle burning 
there, and was hastening back, when that 
too was suddenly extinguished, and a hor¬ 
ror of darkness seemed to faU upon me. 
AVith one bound I leai)ed up the staircase, 
flew across the hall to Mr. Archer’s room, 
flung open the door, and cried, wildly, ^ Come 
—oh! come quickly, if you would save your 
child!’ I snatched the candle that burned 
beside him, and having fairly roused liim 
from his heavy stupor, I rushed down stairs, 
he following mo with equal rapidity. Into 
the room I sprang, my brain on fire, every 
nerve on the stretch, and there saw my 
worst fears realized. One of the windows 
stood wide open, the figure of the old man 
was already in the room, and was now help¬ 
ing in that of the ghostly old woman. 

‘‘^Wretches!’ I cried, vehemently, Heave 
us ill peace, and know that you will take 
possession of that dead girl’s body only by 
first stepping over ours.’ 

I then ran violently across to the bed, 
and placed myself beside it, looking to Mr. 
Ai-cher to follow, when, imagine my terror 


and amazement at seeing the figure of the 
old woman fling her arms around his neck 
and burst into loud sobs, while the spectre 
of the white-bearded old man seized his 
hand and vrrung it with xwofound emotion! 
As I gazed with staring eyes at this singu¬ 
lar scene, my brain reeled, the room swam 
around, the figures seemed to fade away, 
and I fell heavily to the floor! 

# # Vf * * 

When I regained consciousness—nearly 
two days afterward—I found a kind face 
bending over me, while a soft, gentle hand 
smoothed my brow, although no word was 
siioken. Dinah was busied about the room, 
and Avhen she saw^ my look of intelligence, 
gave vent to a loud burst of satisfaction. 

‘ Dear lamb,’ she said, ^ we thought you’d 
never know us no more. I’ll call the mas¬ 
ter.’ 

When she left the room, I looked up at 
the kind old lady, and said, faintly, ^ Where 
have I seen you before ? aud w^hy are you 
so kind to me V 

For answer she smiled and gently stroked 
my forehead again. In a few moments Air. 
Archer came, looking old and care-worn, but 
showing by hearty exi:)ressions of satisfac¬ 
tion his xfleasure at my recovery. The fu¬ 
neral, ho told me, was over, and as soon as 
I was well enough we should leave the house 
forever. After a pause, I glanced inquiring¬ 
ly at the kind old lady, who was placidly 
gazing at the landscax)e without, and Air. 
Archer said, with a slight smile, ‘ You need 
not be afraid to speak before her; she is 
deaf and dumb. It is my aunt, who most 
kindly started at once with her husband as 
soon as they received my telegram announ¬ 
cing Laura’s illness, and were deex)ly shock¬ 
ed to find her dead.’ 

‘^^And they came that night?’ I breath¬ 
lessly asked. 

^ Yes,’ replied Air. Archer, gently, ^ and 
I do not wonder, my x)ooi’ child, that you 
thought them uncanny visitors. They can 
neither of them hear nor speak, and, being 
Quakers, always dress in white or light drab- 
color. They arrived at the station very late 
that night," and were driven over through 
the storm. The wagon left them at the 
gate, and as it rained so violently, my aunt 
X)ut her white skirt over her head, and my 
uncle tied a handkerchief over his hat, 
which, of course, added to their ghostly ap- 
X)earance. They first knocked loudly at the 
front-door, but as no attention was paid, 
seeing a light through the window, they 
looked in, and were greatly shocked to see 
the white-covered figure on the bed.’ Here 
Air. Archer shuddered. ^ Then they esx)ied 
you, and made signs for you to open the 
door. As you did not comply with their 
request, they tried to let themselves in at 
each window in turn, but you resisted all 
their eflbrts with what was to them most 
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incoraprelieusiblo energy. They endeavor¬ 
ed by signs to tell yon that they had come 
for kind purposes, but all in vain, and they 
were finally forced to conclude that you 
were out of your mind, when, fortunately, 
you called me to the rescue. Thus much 
my undo has told me in sign-language, 
which I understand quite well. Ancl no"w| 
my dear child, why did you treat these es¬ 
timable people with such iuhospitality 
I then gave Mr. Archer my version of 
the story. I told of my earnest appeal to 
tlie figures to speak, if liuman^ and of my 
forced conclusion that they could be no 
other than the ghosts of the murdered old 
couple said to haunt the house in time of 
sorrow and death. Of the fact of my friend 
having deaf-and-dumb relatives who were 
Quakers I had never been made aware, con¬ 
sequently I thought my conduct under the 
ciicumstances excusable. Mr. Archer agreed 
with me, and promised to explain to his aunt 
and uncle the motives that impelled my ex¬ 
traordinary conduct, which he did most 
faithtully, and the old con})le very gener¬ 
ously forgave me. But from frequent shakes 
of the head and pitying glances that they 
bestowed upon me, I feel confident they 
never fully believed in my sanity. They 
returned shortly afterward to their suburb¬ 
an home, and I never heard any thing fur¬ 
ther about them. 

“ There is little more to tell. The house 
was sold at a great sacrifice, and, I believe, 
was torn down and rebuilt by its present 
owner. Old Dinah received a very liberal 
leAvard for her faithful servoices, and went 
back to tlie village, where she doubtless 
• vStill tells to open-mouthed listeners about 
^the ghosts the young leddy saw that awful 
stormy night in the haunted house for that 
I did see them was her firm and unshaken 
conviction. 

“'My young leddy wonldnT luV tumbled 
down a-fiiintiid all in a heap if she hadn’t 
ha’ seen real sperntSj Pm sure,’ she reiterated, 
and I could not but feel grateful for her 
confidence in me. 

'Mr. Archer soon went abroad to live, to 
seek, amidst foreign scenes, distraction for 
his gTief. Apparently he found it, for I 
heard some two years ago that ho had 
wooed and won a blooming widow for his 
bride. There’s nothing further to say, ex¬ 
cept that from that memorable night my 
hair assumed its present sober hue, and I 
have never since believed in ghoshs — on 
principle. 

"And now my story’s done,” said Miss 
Leniton, rising. It has been a very long 
one, and I thank you all for your kiud aL 
tention. Remember, Mr. Britton,” she add¬ 
ed, laughing, "on the next rainy evening I 
shall look for you to do your share in the 
entertainment. Do you know it is really 
very late ? and so I will wish you all good¬ 


night, and pleasant dreams, undisturbed by 
phantom figures in any shape.” 

Miss Leniton left us, amidst loud expres¬ 
sions of thanks, and then our comments fell 
freely and fast. 

" So it wasn’t a ghost story after all; I’m 
quite disappointed,” said Miss Wister. 

" But she told it uncommonly well, and 
really I became quite excited. How plucky 
she was!” commented Harry Britton, enthu¬ 
siastically. 

"It was as much as I could do to keep 
back a loud scream when the figures first 
appeared, I was so wrought up. It’s a won¬ 
der she didn’t faint then,” said Mrs. Gray. 

"It would have saved her considerable 
trouble if she had,” responded Miss Wister, 
rather maliciouslj^ 

"I know I sha’n’t sleep a wink to-night,” 
said pretty Grace Arcott, in an aggrieved 
tone, "and I’m really afraid to go up stairs 
alone. I don’t pretend to have strong- 
nerves.” ^ 

leihaps,” chimed in the clear voice of 
Bernard Liston, who had not hitherto 
spoken, "you will not all of you entirely 
overlook the complete absence of vanity 
shown by Miss Leniton. She tells her story 
all as a matter of course, yet it seems to ine 
that few young girls would dare, as she did, 
to bravo contagion, and spend voluntarily 
such a terribly lonely vigil, and then speak 
of it as if it were merely an ordinary every¬ 
day sort of thing to do. Miss Leniton is a 
trumpy I think, and I admire her immensely.” 

Mr. Liston was always noted for his 
stiaighttorwardness, and this open and em¬ 
phatic statement of his sentiments was 
most actively and indubitably re-enforced 
duiing the next tew days. There was no 
"fiiint heart” about him, and I think that, 
fiom j)resent appearances, ere the summer 
is over, the "fair lady” may bo won, and 
Miss Leniton may be induced to become 
Mrs. Liston, braving the old adage about 
" changing the name, and not the letter.” 
And may we all be invited to dance at tho 
wedding! 


THE ART OF DINING. 

E are by no means the first to ac¬ 
knowledge the weighty claim which 
the above subject has made good upon an¬ 
tiquity and civilization. Even in these 
later days Owen Meredith has sung melodi¬ 
ously in praise of a dinner, while from out 
of the musty past of old English proverbs 
there issues a voice warning us that the 
heart of man lies in the stomach! Bo this 
as it may, it is true that a kind intent is 
ofttimes warped, a generous instinct repress- 
^ merry speech transformed into a bitin<>* 
criticism, by that awful American night¬ 
mare, dyspepsia. It is a fact as well known 
as it is lamentable that the " great American 
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nation” does not, as a rule, dine Tv^ell. To 
cleverly combine the various elements of 
a repast so that each successive one shall 
play upon and harmoniously efface the last, 
is ail art with which Ave are only just be¬ 
coming acquainted. 

Ifc were curious, CA’en interesting, for a 
student of his kind to note the effect of 
climate upon the characteristics of nations 
in this respect. In Russia, Sweden, and 
Norway, Avliere prolonged and biting win¬ 
ters necessitate action and large supplies 
of animal heat, meals are frequent and of 
great duration. Five hearty repasts per 
diem, among which dinner is the chief one, 
are the common allowance in those Northern 
localities. This principal meal is heralded 
by a cold collation partaken of eii route for 
the dining-room. In a small anteroom the 
guests pause before a small table spread 
Avith articles creative of apiietite and thirst, 
such as red herring, sardines, caAuare, cheeses, 
sharp pickles, and arrack, the natiA^e whisky. 
Thus stimulated, a much larger repast is 
made than would otherwise bo possible. 
When this custom, however, is introduced 
regardless of climatic requirements, it is 
jirone to conduce to sluggishness, as in some 
parts of Germany. Again, the glowing moth¬ 
er earth and ardent skies of Italy furnish 
her children with their best preservatives 
against their combined intensity of heat. 
Fruits and salads, succulent, refreshing, 
cooling, form the national breakfast and the 
chief staple of other meals, being freely par¬ 
taken of Avith results Avhich might be much 
less favorable under a cooler sky. Nature, 
amidst tliese wondrous adaptations, is not 
neglectful of the needs of animals, as may 
bo briefly iustanced.by a Norwegian custom. 
Within the arctic circle, Avhero the winters 
are a long tAvilight, and the high lands so 
barren that iieople subsist upon bread made 
from the tender bark of the birch-tree, the 
cattle are fed upon dried fish caught in 
those storied fiords, AAiiose waters, the For- 
tunatus purse of Norway, stretch ffir inland 
by dusky forests of pine. 

We Avould not be understood as intending 
to dilate upon the pleasures of the table. 
Our plea is this: all things may be well or 
illy done; Ave may dine badly, just as we 
may act or work badly, and the three are 
closely connected. Thus, without treading 
upon the debatable land of epicureanism, 
or falling into that Slough of Despond 
ycleped gluttony, we desire to set doAvn in 
order a few well-established rules for the 
inspection of American housekeepers. We 
only delay in order to add that the appetite 
may be taught to crave improper food, just 
as it is susceptible of being trained to do 
its proper share toAvard sustaining the phys¬ 
ical Avell-being of man, and even affording 
him gratification. The purA^eyors of our 
rising generation should bear this well in 


mind. Much more might be said upon this 
branch of the subject, but it lies beyond the 
scope of the present article, Avhose x^roposed 
limitations are the general rules of dinner- 
giving. 

These rules take as a basis AAdiat is really 
the cosmopolitan dinner, known as the diner 
(1 la Bnsse, in Avhich the courses are handed 
in rotation to each guest Avithout having 
been jilaced ujion the table. The quick¬ 
witted Russians are the greatest axixireci- 
ators of the sway which imagination has 
OA^er ax)x>ctite, both becoming speedily cloyed 
by the sight of dishes heaped Avith food cov¬ 
ering the table. A tastefully adorned board 
pleases the eye, and such decorations may 
bo carried to a great extent. Fruit and 
floAvers are ahvays obtainable; tine linen, 
glass, and china are almost necessities. In 
Eurojiean families,.Avhoso china is an heir¬ 
loom, graceful figures are iilaced along the 
table, sometimes useful (as Avlien holding 
baskets Avith salt, or violets if you will), 
sometimes merely ornamental. EA-en huge 
Abases worth their weight in silver are so 
placed, or flowers groAving in Sevres x)ots, or 
straAvberry ifiants each Avith three or four 
berries, one ifiant before each guest, as fash¬ 
ion dictated for tAvo Aviuters at a certain 
Euroxiean court. The chandelier may be 
hung with flowers, but wax-candles in china 
or silver candelabra ^ive a richer look to 
the table, and a softer light as Avell. A 
round table is also more graceful, and tends 
to make the couA^ersation more general, and 
hence more liA^ely. To the personal sujier- 
vision of the hostess the guests are most, 
frequently indebted for such graceful sug¬ 
gestions of art as are but too rarely seen in 
this country uj)on similar occasions. This 
is chiefly to be deplored, because such ar¬ 
tistic treasures challenge attention, and lead 
the coiiA^ersation to a higher and more in¬ 
teresting ground than the ordinary chit¬ 
chat of the day. 

The laws gOA'eruing the repast itself are 
unalterable as those of the Modes and Per¬ 
sians. In countries where oysters abound 
they may bo served before the soux), ux>on 
the half shell, with a slice of lemon cut 
lengthwise, to the number of four (small) 
ux)on each xflate. These, and small crabs in 
summer, are alone admissible before the ar- 
ri\'al of soup, and form the only course 
Xilaced ux)on the table, being there when 
dinner is announced. 

Soil }}.—In A'iow of tlio many heavy courses 
to follow, the most elegant soup is a clear 
bomllon, although richer ones are seen. The 
better rule axipears to be that the repast, be¬ 
ginning with an axffietizer, should increase 
in richness to a certain point, and thence 
decline. Such a soux) as mock-turtle, for 
instance, appears too rich betAveen oysters 
and fish: the ai>petite should be gradually 
tempted. 
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Fish follows next, and with it the invari¬ 
able boiled potato, mealy and white, au 
natureU^ AVith salmon, boiled rice is fre- 
(piently nsed, served as a garnishing. Care 
should be taken to see that the fish chosen 
is in season. 

Entrees to the number of one or two are 
de rigueur after fish. In serving, the courses 
should be handed from alternate ends of the 
table each time. A dinner may be made 
long or short by adding or retrenching en¬ 
trees and relevds, as the lighter dishes are 
called. The soup and fish should never be 
omitted. A roast with vegetables follows 
the first entree, and after a second the game 
course is in order. In this connection it is 
a mooted point whether to servo currant jol¬ 
ly, which harmonizes with the game flavor, 
or dressed salad, which accentuates, just as 
many hesitate between contrast and har¬ 
mony in dress. Either is in good taste; both 
may be offered; only one should be accepted. 
The vegetables with game should be very 
delicate ones, so as not to i)rcdominate what 
is considered the finest course. Boiled cel- 
(uy with cream sauce, rice croquettes, and 
mushrooms are all suitable, the first being 
a favorite dish in France. The substantial 
part of the dinner may end here with one 
more enirde, which at the best tables is fre¬ 
quently some vegetable of decided flavor. 
Among those most use'd in this way are cau¬ 
liflower, artichoke, green pease, macaroni au 
gratin (baked with cheese). In this connec¬ 
tion it is well to state that olives may be 
passed about between the courses, their pe¬ 
culiar flavor renewing the delicacy of the 
palate, and throwing all others into strong 
relief. 

Ill the cosmopolitan dinner, cheese is the 
line of demarkation between dinner and 
dessert, being served after the table has 
been brushed in preparation for the latter. 
Black German bread is suitable with strong 
cheeses, white with more delicate ones, but 
gentlemen prefer hard crackers. One of 
these should also be placed at each jiljlte, 
with the orthodox roll, when the table is set. 

Dessert usually opens with some hot dish, 
called in France doux, or, if pastry, pZaZ 
solant. Ices, jellies, meringues, etc., etc., fol¬ 
low, fruifc and nuts being last. A^ien the 
ladies retire at this juncture, the gentlemen 
being left to their wines, coffee is served to 
the former in the parlor, and to the hitter 
with brandy and liqueurs at the table. This 
(ioffee should be without cream. Such is 
the English innovation (approved in Amer¬ 
ica) upon the cosmopolitan dinner. In oth¬ 
er countries all the guesfs leave the table 
together, coffee, etc., being served in the 
drawing-room, after which gentlemen who 
wish to smoke retire to the library or con¬ 
servatory. This is deemed much better 
taste, and is so, according to the French and 
the Swedes, most polite of nations. Occa¬ 


sionally we see the coffee served at the ta¬ 
ble, but this should bo confined to informal 
occasions. 

We now enter upon the subject of wines, 
certain of which are assigned to each guest 
with precision. Thus: 

With 03 'sters, Sauterne. 

“ soup, Madeira or sherry. 

“ fish, Hock. 

“ eutree. Claret 

It is customarjq among those whoso means 
are equal to their taste, to have two clarets 
—a good one for the first entree, and a 
smaller supply of very fine (say, Lafitte or 
Clos A^ougeot) to serve with game. Pro¬ 
ceeding, therefore, upon this basis: 

Roast, Champagne. 

Relev^, “ 

Game, (best) Claret 

Hereafter the guests are offered their choice 
between the Burgundies and Champagne, 
until the coffee introduces liqueurs. AVith 
but one claret, it may be continued until the 
game course, when Chamxiagno is served; 
or, as in England, a fine port may bo passed 
with the roast, and continued until game 
and Chami^agne come on. Claret is the 
best wine in a small dinner where only one 
wine is to be offered, and a more liberal in¬ 
troduction of the excellent brands of Bur¬ 
gundy near the end of a dinner would meet 
with the aioprobation of connoisseurs. To¬ 
kay is a standard dessert wine in Europe; 
it is of Hungarian growth, and rarely met 
with in this country. Champagne should 
be cooled by being laid upon ice, but never 
by putting ice in the glasses, as no one de¬ 
sires to mix it with melted snow-water. A 
refined custom is that of offering Seltzer 
water with Champagne (naj^kins around 
both bottles), for at that stage of the •din¬ 
ner an increasing thirst is apt to require 
something cold and yet not strong. It is 
also preferable to see ladies weaken their 
Champagne. AVhen frajypd, this wine has 
been kept upon ice and salt until half 
frozen. Claret should bo slightly warmed 
to remove all crudeness, either by being 
i:)lunged into warm -water or laid in a warm 
place, and should bo about the temx^erature 
of a grape in the sun. AVe knew a gentle¬ 
man, who had gained for himself the sobri¬ 
quet of Lucullus, who was so i)articular upon 
this question of temperature as to carry a 
thermometer to test his wines. Such over¬ 
eagerness is only excusable when a host is 
solicitous about his guests. Sauterne should 
be cooled; all other wines are left to them¬ 
selves. Vichy water, offered either after the 
game course or when the ladies have left the 
room, affords relief to those who may bo an¬ 
noyed by a light indigestion. At some ta¬ 
bles (usually foreign) frozen punch is hand¬ 
ed before the game course. This decided 
diversion renews the appetite, just as some 
color which has palled upon the eye rocov- 
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ers all its brightness when one has turned 
for an instant to another. 

The above rules are all that can well be 
given in the space of an article such as this. 
With regard to sauces, combinations, etc., 
where a cook has not a discriminating taste, 
the English edition of Mrs. Beeton and the 
French Cuisiniei' des Cuisiniers are the best 
guides to a housekeeper. 

We subjoin two menus, whicli may inter¬ 
est and serve as examples. The first is a 
breakfast given by a queen dowager to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Ornaments 
of rare beauty in Sevres and majolica adorn¬ 
ed the table, and the musicians were con¬ 
cealed behind orange-trees in flower. 

_ Windsor soup. Madeira. 

Marcobrunner. 

Port. 

Veuve Clicquot. 
Lafitte. 

Tokay. 

Cafe noil*. Liqueurs. 

The second menu, of a private American 
dinner, is selected from a mass of such for 
its dainty excellence, to i:)oint our moral and 
adorn our tale. It is dated April, 1871. 


rresh salmon garnished 
raw oysters. 
Roast beef. 
Belgian cabbages. 

Artichokes. 
Chickens in cream. 
Mushrooms. 

Pheasants garnished with 
breads. 
French pease. 
Harlequin ices. 
Cakes. 


with 


sweet-) 

/ 


Frozen oysters. 

Soup a la reine. 

Salmon with lobster sauce. 

Tenderloin with mush-) 
rooms. Green pease. I 

Tomatoes. Potatoes, j fc^parklmg Sharzberg, 1867. 
English snipe, larded. 

Saratoga potatoes. 

Dressed terrapin. 

Lobster salad. 

Roquefort cheese. 


Chevalier Montrachet. 
Chateau Yquem, 1864. 


J- Chambertin, 1864. 

I Johannisberg, 1861. 
Port, 1825. 


Frozen coffee. 

Cakes, fruit, cigars, and Chartreuse, 1864. 
Black coffee. 


It will be seen at a glance that this is an 
original menu, and contrary to usual cus¬ 
toms. Only those who possess old wines 
and are accurate judges of their respective 
flavors can combine them in unusual order 
with the courses, as above. • 

In conclusion, we would remind our house¬ 
keepers that in connection with the art of 
dining is another art upon which this first, 
as well as many others, is dependent for suc¬ 
cess. Tljis is the art of self-forgetfulness. 
She who in planning her dinner has before 
her mental vision a high moral standard, a 
perception of the bea utiful, a desire to iflease 
and interest her guests, she who will put on 
smiles which are truly cordial and wishes 
which are sincere to receive them as she 
puts on her laces and flowers, will indeed 
be the most desired hostess and the most 
perfectly accomiflished lady. 


THE SIGN OF THE CEOSS. 

^ Nfarratfbe 3^3fece. 

(LIEUTENANT SELFEIDGE’S EXPLORING EXPEDITION, CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 1869.) 

. I. 

Leaving our ships in the bay. 

We advanced (clearing our pathway day by day) 

Far through the forests and jungles of Central America. 


In time (’twas toward night-fall). 

After a long day^s journey, 

A day of toil and danger, of hope and forlorn hopes, 
We reached a savannah. 

And in the distance saw signs of life and of man. 

III. 

Our coming stirred a group of Indians, 

The ancient red native, wild and naked, 

Wlio never yet had seen the white man^s face, 

Who knew not of his ways or power: 

The white man, whose mysterious apparition 
Raised wonder, if not fear. 


IV. 

The group advanced to meet us: 

With it one who looked the chief, proud though a savage. 
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V. 

As we drew near, lie led liis side, I mine, 

Each gazing forward with keen inquest, 

To see if the intent were hostile. 

To discern the nature, each of each, the spirit and the purpose. 


VI. 

Ho bore his war weapons—spear, and how and arrows; 

From his head rose feathers; 

Battle-scarred were his face and breast (seen through our glass). 
We to him were strange, bearded and white. 

VII. 

Now, when within due range of visible signal. 

He halted, doubtful, waiy. 

Looked toward us, and then, with questioning mien, 

He made the Sign of the Cross. 

VIII. 

The Sign of the Cross: . 

Raising aloft his warlike spear and how, 

And crossing his how upon his spear. 

IX. 

Discerning quickly his inquiry. 

The like sign for reply I gave— 

Crossing two bamboo canes at hand. 


X. 

Now, hastening forward, he loftily saluted us. 
Accepting this high sign 
As proof of friendship, brotherhood, humanity. 

XI. 

He led us to his tents. 

Where wo were feasted on strange game and fruits; 
And after being guarded through the night, 

On the moiTOW were sped upon our way. 

XII. 

This savage chief had never know]> of Christ, 

The Child of Bethlehem, the Man of Calvary, 

The Son of God who sits at God’s right hand; 

He Imew not of redemption through the Cross, 

Of everlasting life through Christ’s heart’s blood: 
He worshiped unknown gods in Cloud or Sun. 

XIII. 

But some way. 

From some other age, some dim tradition. 

He had learned the Cross 
Was sign of amity, of peace. 

Thus, by this sign, our lives were saved. 

XIV. 

And as the Cross revealed new mystic powers, 
Displayed its life to savage as to saint. 

To Heaven I raised acclaim: 


XV. 

O wondrous Cross of Calvary! 

O symbol high and great! 

Eternal Cross! of universal love the sign! 

Man’s hope in life. Life’s hope beyond the skies! 


John Swinton. 



CMtnr'H Cjjnir. 


A S the holiday season returns, the old look 
back as curiously as the young look for¬ 
ward, and how many of our more ancient read¬ 
ers will recall, as they turn over the magnificent 
gift books of this year, the modest little “Annu¬ 
als” and “Tokens” and “Souvenirs” of the days 
when they went gypsying! There is something 
very delicate and innocent in the name “Annu¬ 
als,” which was given to those little books, for it 
suggests an evanescence which they illustrated, 
the life of a day or of a season. How brief their 
bloom was I How feebly dainty they were I 
And yet some of the perennial flowers of our lit¬ 
erature first opened in that fleeting guise. There 
lately fell into the hands of the Easy Chair one 
of these firstlings of holiday literary gifts. How 
many of them are lying at this moment in secret 
drawers, sacred relics of youth and love and hope 
and all the gay promise of spring! To how 
many venerable grandmothers do they not recall 

“The songs of maids beneath the moon, 

With fairy laughter blent,” 

when they were the voungest and merriest of 
all! 

ft is not possible that any copy of'77m At¬ 
lantic Souvenir for 1826 can be more carefully 
preserved or have retained more of its original 
freshness than that which serves as the text of 
this little discourse, and which was given by a 
young husband to his young wife fifty years ago. 
It is contained in a pale straw-colored case, upon 
which is pasted a copy of the engraved outer 
title-page, and upon this, in a firm, handsome 
hand, is written the affectionate inscription to 
the wife. The precious little book is drawn 
from the case by a loop of green silk, and when 
it appears it is a dainty-looking volume, and 
upon the side of the cover, which is of a delicate 
green color, is the engraved title, with floating 
lines, Atlantic Souvenir Philadelphia: 

published by H. C. Carey and I. Lea,” and a de¬ 
sign of four of the Muses addressing a sitting 
Minerva; while the other outer side of the cover 
shows an imperial Juno. It is evidently a book 
intended to be, as a certain author said of his lit¬ 
tle stoiy, “pleasing to God and entertaining to 
the ladies.” Put the pretty and elegant green 
cover opens unfortunately upon a paper which is 
poor and thin, and a print which is too suggest¬ 
ive of the newspaper. The binding, too, is de¬ 
fective, but we hasten to the preface. 

“The publishers of the present volume,” it 
says, “present to the public a work which, al¬ 
though on a plan by no means novel in other 
countries, has never yet been introduced among 
us. Nothing would seem more naturally to sug¬ 
gest itself as one of those marks of remembrance 
and affection which old custom has associated 
with the gayety of Christmas than a little volume 
of lighter literature, adorned with beautiful spec¬ 
imens of art.” The preface proceeds to inform 
us that such a volume has been long known upon 
the continent of Europe, and that the shops of 
Germany and France abound with them every 
winter. In London “the same design has been 
adopted” with no less approbation. It remains 
to be seen if it will be approved in America; and 


“ while it would be unbecoming” (such was the 
simplicity of the trade half a century ago!) “ for 
the publishers to remark upon the contributions 
w’hich they have received, yet they may be al¬ 
lowed to mention that every article is the produc¬ 
tion of our own citizens, several of them already 
highly distinguished in this and foreign countries 
by their writings, and embracing among others 
the names of Paulding, Bryant, Barker, Sedg¬ 
wick, and Wain.” Nor does the preface omit 
a good word for the “embellishments,” saying, 
with modest complacency, “It is believed that 
some of the designs will not injure the reputa¬ 
tion which an American painter has attained in 
the academies of Europe.” This is an allusion 
to Leslie, from whose works the Souvenir con¬ 
tains two or three most lamentable engravings. 

The little book has three hundred and fifty- 
three pages, and twenty-four contributions in 
prose and verse. The first of them is a tale with 
a title of romantic promise, “The Eve of St. 
John ; or, the Oracle of the Secret Water.” It 
is a story of Greece and Turkey, as became the 
interest of the time. Then comes “The Dream. 
Inscribed to Miss The name of what 

famous belle and fiiirest fair is lost forever in that 
triple asterisk! Yet what reader, and esjiecially 
what editor, does not recognize the strain that 
follows ? What a vast and ever-swelling stream 
of this molasses and water has been flowing, is 
flowing, and, unless pens give out, will continue 
to flow! AVhat comfort it gives to the world of 
Tapper! 

“Still was the night, and not a sound 
Save miinnurs from the pattering rain 
Broke the sweet calm that breathed around, 

And hush’d the humming haunts of men. 
’Twas midnight—sacred to the soul, 

To soothing thoughts, to dreams of love— 
When endless visions brightly roll, 

And fancy decks the joys she wove.” 

The dream is of a Queen of Beauty whom vari¬ 
ous lovers woo. The first sings: 

“Know, sweet maiden, that for thee 
India pours its ceaseless treasure; 

Eiclies have no bounds for me: 

Take the gift, and live in pleasure.” 

The second sings: 

“Blcss’d with the noble blood of gallant sires, 

And stamp’d with honor by patrician birth, 

He, of long line of ancestry, aspires 
To woo thy virtues to his noble hearth.” 

The third sings: 

“ Then say not the offering of soul can not move thee, 
That nature shall bend to the triumph of art; 

Sincerity soars on its pinions to love thee. 

And hallows the riches that flow from the heart.” 

It would be mere cruelty not to reveal the de¬ 
cision of this dream-seen Portia. As this last 
lover’s song ended, no sound was heard in the 
crow'd, 

“ But every ear, enraptured, caught 
The eloquence of honest thought.” 

A warmer smile than the dimples of the maid 
had ever known, a sweeter glance, a rosier bloom, 
and muc.h else, spoke to number three more rapt¬ 
ures than 

“ever did fond lover sip 
From dearest woman’s coral lip.” 
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Then a lily hand was outstretched, which he 
sprang to grasp, and so, 

“ With downcast eye and throbbing breast, 

She bade the rich in love be blest.” 

Tliere are many tales in prose, two of which 
are Amenean—“ A Revolutionary Story,” and a 
‘ ‘ Tale of Mystery.” Tliis last is designed to open 
with brisk humor, and begins, so to speak, witli 
a meaning wink. “One fine day in tiie merry 
month of June—the May of our lagging North¬ 
ern climate—the gallant steamboat Chancellor 
Kent was gayly wafting a cargo of live stock up 

the stream of the majestic Hudson.The boat 

was full of people, who, except that they belong¬ 
ed all to the sovereign genus, man, consisted of 
almost as great a variety in physiognomy and 
appearance as the freight of Noah’s ark. Some 
of these Avere deeply engaged in poring over, 
amidst the gathering shades of twiliglit, those 
deep newspaper speculations Avhich Avould doubt¬ 
less make people much wiser than they are if 
they did not all differ from each other, and not 
nil frequently from themselves ; some were as 
deeply engaged in discussing the Presidential 
question, for that awful crisis had not then hap- 
])ily passed; some smoking at the bows, some 
tippling a little, and some buried in the senti¬ 
mental luxuries and higli-seasoned antics of Don 
Juan. These last were principally romantic 
young ladies, enthusiastically fond of the beau¬ 
ties of nature, which they always study in nov¬ 
els. There Avas likewise a store of fashionable 
young gentlemen, Avhom it is quite impossible to 
class under any head but that of the people Avho 
Avere doing nothing. They yaAvned frequently, 
Avhich is all that can be said of the matter.” 
The “mystery” is that of a young man at Sara¬ 
toga, Avho seems to a sentimental young Avoman 
to be so unhappy and romantic that he must cer¬ 
tainly be Lord Byron, and after much moonlight 
and fluting upon the lake, he turns out to be 
Mr. Jacob Stump, of Dog’s Misery. 'I'lie author 
had evidently read Irving’s Stout Gentleman^ 

and had heard, perhaps, of Lamb’s Mr. H -, 

and remembered them. The humor throughout 
is as sprightly as that of the opening. 

“ A Revolutionary Story” is of this kind: 
“ ‘ Kind IleaA'en,’ he exclaimed, ‘ has interposed 
to saA^e us from impending death ;’ and he press¬ 
ed the senseless girl to his breast, Avhile he ad¬ 
dressed a thanksgiving to the Distributor of all 
good.” Here, also, is an unusual study of old 
Continental times and manners, Avith a nice de¬ 
rangement of epitaphs and a choiceness of lan¬ 
guage that Avould have charmed Mrs. Malaprop: 
“ Some fleeting months took their Avinged course 
to the goal of time, Avheu Charles, on his return 
from a visit to his old friend, Avas suddenly call¬ 
ed into the library of his father. ‘Faithless, 
unworthy boy,’ he exclaimed, ‘has not thy fa¬ 
ther’s cup been bitter enough but that thou must 
add more nauseous drugs to it? Hast thou ever 
entertained a hope that Sophia Lamethe shall 
be thy bride? If so, that hope must instantly 
be resigned. While thy father lives it can nev'er 
be. Renounce such an idea from this moment, 
or leave my presence forever.” Sophia at last 
dies in Funchal. Charles, far from renouncing 
the idea, pursues her thither. He finds but her 
gruA^e. He throAvs himself upon the ground, 
“overcome by his feelings,”and Avas found “next 


morning by the young females Avho daily visited 
the spot.” But intense grief “had made an im¬ 
pression never to be eradicated. His noble mind 
was prostrated, and he became a Avanderer of 
the valley, Avitli a heart as simple and innocent 
as a babe’s. Colonel Lamethe, in passing from 
one island to another in a small boat, Avas AATeck- 
ed, and every soul perished.” 

Such Avere the literary delights of our parents 
at the holiday season. And the “embellish¬ 
ments” are equally stimulating. There is a vietv 
of Baris from Pere la Chaise Avhich is as faith¬ 
ful to nature as the exclamations of Charles’s 
father, and a picture of the Falls of Montmorenci 
Avhich Avould have satisfied Cecilia in the “Tale 
of Mysteiy.” There is Rebecca in the prison at 
Templestowe, of Avhich the accompanying text 
says, “This beautiful illustration of one of the 
finest incidents of modern romance is now for 
the first time presented to the public.” No avou- 
der that the Templar immured her in pure re¬ 
venge for having thought her lovely. And there 
is also “Bertha.” This is the heroine of the 
“ Waldstetten : a SavIss Tale,” and these are the 
Avords Avhich the artist has chosen to “embellish 
“ Many a time, Avhen the air Avas more than usu¬ 
ally mild, might she be seen pensively seated at 
the open lattice, as the moon, Avith lovely and 
majestic step, stole along the heaA'ens, and tipped 
Avith ethereal silver the summits of the groA’es, 
and poured her soft flood of light on hill and 
dale around.” Tlie Souvenir was plainly meant, 
as Ave said, not only to be pleasing to tlie high¬ 
er poAA^ers, but entertaining to the ladies. And 
Avere tliey entertained, the young lovers and par¬ 
ents of fifty years ago? and did they gaze upon 
this dreadful Bertha Avith rapture, and agree that 
the design Avould not injure the reputation Avhich 
the American painter had acquired in the acad¬ 
emies of Europe? AboA^e all, did they suspect, 
as they turned these modest pages, and hung 
OA’er the fortunes of “The Spanish Girl of the 
Cordilleras,” or “A Legend of the Forest,” that 
the little poem called “June” Avould be knoAvn 
fifty years later as one of the SAveetest strains in 
American literature? 

For among all the tales and verses and em¬ 
bellishments that make us feel, as Ave look at 
them and smile, as if our forerunners of that 
time Avere boys and girls at a romantic boarding- 
school, Ave turn the sixty-fourth page and find 
Bryant’s beautiful poem, then, Ave presume, for 
the first time printed. It is Avithout a signature, 
yet its tone is so simple and pure and manly, its 
pathos so restrained and true, that if the young 
Avife to Avhom this copy of the Atlantic Souvenir 
Avas given had music in her soul, it must instantly 
have responded to this strain : 

“ I know, I knoAV, I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 

Nor its wild music flow; 

But if around my place of sleep 

The friends I love should come to weep, 

They might not haste to go: 

Soft airs and song and light and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

“These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been. 

And speak of one aaAio can not share 
The gladness of the scene; 

Whoso part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is—that his grave is green.” 
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Bryant was then thirty years old, but his Muse 
was already mature. He contributed to the 
Souvenir, besides the “June,” the two familiar 
poems, “ Oh, fairest of the rural maids,” and “ I 
broke tlie spell that held me long, The dear, 
dear wdlchery of song,” so that when we have 
done smiling at the amusing want of-humor in 
the humorous sketches, and our hearts have 
thrilled to the utmost with the woes of Charles 
Boyd and Sophia Lamethe, we must be truly 
grateful to the modest and pretty little Atlantic 
Souvenir for 182G for admitting us to the first 
appearance of these delightful vei'ses. And as 
we go through the splendid shops of to-day and 
examine the treasures of every kind which are 
piled up to tempt holiday generosity, we may 
bravely challenge gilded book and opulent maga¬ 
zine to show anonymous poems superior to those 
which, after all the patronizing affability of mod¬ 
ern times toward the “Annuals,” the Atlantic 
Souvenir for 1826 contains. 


The other day a friend, anxious lest the Easy 
Chair in its busy contemplation of the minor 
morals should forget some of the major, said, 
with great earnestness, that no man should now 
omit to attend to his political duties, because the 
issues were now simply between honest and dis¬ 
honest men. And he read with animation an 
article in a newsjiaper which declared the great 
question to be whether we should have honest 
men or thieves in office. The Easy Chair was 
at the moment engaged in studying a plan of the 
great Centennial buildings for the Exhibition 
of next year, and meditating upon the glories of 
our national achievements as it smiled at the 
effete despotisms which would gaze in dumb 
despair upon the accumulated evidences of our 
greatness and goodness which we have invited 
the whole world to admire and emulate. But 
this abrupt announcement that the great political 
question of the Centennial year was whether we 
should be governed by honest folks or thieves 
was a little startling and humiliating. “Is that 
the result of a hundred years of popular self- 
government ?” it asked its friend. 

If a man should recommend a clerk to a mer¬ 
chant by telling him that the chief excellence 
of the friend whom he commended was that he 
would not forge the merchant’s name, or an en¬ 
gineer should offer as his credentials trustwor¬ 
thy evidence that he would not steal, or a car¬ 
penter should be jwessed upon a man about to 
build a house because he was not a pickpocket— 
all these suggestions would be thought excellent 
fooling. But an employer would fall into very 
grave thinking if, when he said that he wanted 
men competent to do his work, he should be 
told that that was a secondary consideration to 
the question whether they would steal. He 
would probably come out of his thinking to re¬ 
mark that if he had come into a community of 
sharpers, he would go elsewhere and find people 
who were at least and of course honest. A man 
may well be aghast if he is told that the impor¬ 
tant point in voting for a judge is to be sure to 
find one who will not be bribed, and that in call¬ 
ing a physician the essential question is not if 
he can cure, but whether he will poison. If a 
hundred years have brought us, in casting about 
for officers and magistrates of every kind, to as¬ 
sume that only very great care can secure com¬ 


mon honesty, and that if we elect to office men 
who will not forge, or steal, or commit burglary, 
or set fire to houses, we ought to rejoice and 
celebrate the great victory, what have we invited 
all mankind to come and look at ? 

If we show them great buildings, is there no 
fear that they may discover them to be monu¬ 
ments of great rascality and jobbery? If we 
heap up inventions and machines of every kind, 
if we display the exquisite fineness and elabora¬ 
tion of our manufactures, magnify the results of 
our industry, carry them down into the mines, 
whirl them from sea to sea upon a cloud of va¬ 
por, unroll our dazzling statistics, and challenge 
the universe to show so much done in so little 
time, is there no danger—if the issue be what we 
are told—that the world may admire and ap¬ 
plaud, and agree that such mowers and reapers 
and tedders and sowers, such cloths and silver 
and copper and coal, such notions and knick- 
knacks and comforts and conveniences and lux¬ 
uries, such school-houses and sleeping cars and 
North River steamboats, were never known, and 
are evidently the best of their kind, and then ask, 
since the things are so excellent, how about the 
people ? and are they as intelligent and, above all, 
honest as with such advantages they naturally 
ought to be ? Wouldn’t it be awkward to have 
to reply that, simultaneously with the magnificent 
results of machinery and enterprise and inventive 
genius which we had the pleasure to present to the 
universe, we were engaged in a tremendous strug¬ 
gle to fill our public offices with men who would 
not steal? If that be the fact, there seems to be 
a good opportunity for humility as well as con¬ 
gratulation. If our politics have become main¬ 
ly an effort to secure honesty in office, it i^ 
something of which we ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed. 

Yet there is no doubt that it is largely true. In 
his eulogy upon Mr. Seward before the Legislature 
of New York, Mr. Charles Francis Adams said : 
“ Our forefathers would marvel could they im¬ 
agine it possible for me to claim credit for Mr. 
Seward on the score of his honesty as a public 
man. Yet the time has come when we must 
honor one who never bought nor sold a vote or 
a place, and who never permitted his public ac¬ 
tion to be contaminated in the atmosphere of 
corporation influence.” No one can deny it, and 
the one chief contribution that we can bring to 
the Centennial Exhibition is the resolution that 
it shall be true no longer. At the end of our 
century we must begin again at the beginning, 
and take care to secure what ought to be taken 
for granted. It is thirty years since a wise and 
serene observer of American life said, in words 
whose melancholy music appeals to every noble 
heart: “ Who that sees the meanness of our pol¬ 
itics but inly congratulates Washington that he 
is long already wrapped in his shroud, and for¬ 
ever safe; that he was laid sweet in his grave, 
the hope of humanity not yet subjugated in him ?” 
And if now, after a hundred years, we address 
ourselves to revive that hope by a contest not for 
lofty ability in affiiirs, not to show that in a free 
government the best are'of necessity the most 
honored and most trusted as public leaders, but 
to prove that by a mighty determination and 
general co-operation it is possible not to choose 
thieves for our rulers, we do what is plainly nec¬ 
essary to save our national life and honor, but 
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also something to which it is not wise loudly to 
call public attention. 


There is an annual w'ail for the Italian opera 
in New York, as if it were some celestial boon 
denied by a cruel destiny. Yet the Italian opera 
is always a lamentable failure, and by the ne¬ 
cessity of the case its presentation has all the 
disadvantages and crudities of an occasional en¬ 
terprise instead of the satisfactory ease of an es¬ 
tablished institution. Indeed, it has every where 
something of the frail air of an exotic. It re¬ 
quires so great an outlay of money and the har¬ 
monizing of such infinite discords that it exists 
only as a luxury and by the subsidies of aristo¬ 
cratic governments. The enthusiasm for a fit- 
vorite singer is so overpowering, and her audi¬ 
ences so sure, that every manager fears to lose 
his chance by the high otter of his rivals, so that 
the singers demand the most extravagant sums, 
and they are allowed. This may be endured 
when the state pays the bills, but when the man¬ 
ager depends upon his receipts from the juiblic, 
his conduct must be regulated by the size of 
theatres and halls and the prices that people are 
willing to pay. In this country, moreover, a 
certain Puritan cast of civilization must be con¬ 
sidered.' The hostility to the play-house which 
was brought over by the most powerful element 
in the original settlement has long survived, and 
is still strong. 

Every manager sees also that the most tri¬ 
umphant musical career in the history of the 
country, that of Jenny Lind, was wholly of the 
concert hall, and not of the opera-house. There 
Avas the least trouble and risk, Avith the most 
profit. It is very much more agreeable to a 
manager to ha\-e charge of the A'oice of one per¬ 
son only than to have an opera-house Avith cho¬ 
ruses, orchestras, and the army of necessary as¬ 
sistants, and the complex cares and alarms Avhich 
belong to them. And AvhateA'er the theory ma}’’ 
be, the fact is conclusive. The Italian opera of 
recent times really began in the old theatre in 
Chambers Street, that Avas afterward Burton’s, 
and Avas lately the United States Marshals office. 
Erom Chambers Street it Avent up toAvn to Astor 
Place and the belli giorni of Truffi and Bene- 
detti. Thence to Fourteenth Street and the old 
house Avhich Avas burned, and folloAved by the 
present Academy. But in these spacious and 
splendid quarters it has never been Avhat it Avas 
in its modester days of Cliambers Street and 
Astor Place. Company after company, singer 
after singer, have passed across the stage, and 
all haA’e left the feeling that the Italian opera 
Avas a mere fugitive, dAvelling in the tent of a 
night. 

And this impression is noAv amply confirmed 
by testimony from behind the scenes and from 
the box-office. Mr. Max Strakosch, one of those 
gentlemen Avhom Heaven raises up from time to 
time to bring famous singers to this country, has 
this year introduced to America one of the most 
justly celebrated of the great living singers, Ma¬ 
dame Titiens. She is not in the early bloom of 
life, as Jenny Lind Avas, but her voice is still ad¬ 
mirable and her art is superb. Her chief renown 
is undoubtedly that of a dramatic or, as the phrase 
is, lyrical artist. But her great vocal poAver and 
accomplishment make her eqital to any occasion ; 
and if the hearer thinks Iioav fine she Avould be in 


Semiramide, it is not because she does not sing 
“ In verdure clad” incomparably. Some of the 
papers, hoAvever, said, “What a pity!” They 
suggested that here Avas a poAver that could draAv 
a ship, merely paring an apple. Here is a prima 
donna, a cantalrice, a tragedienne, a lyrical ar¬ 
tiste, Avho- can do Avhat no living singer can riA'al, 
and Ave have her, they exclaimed, Avith anguish, 
only in concerts, only Avarbling pleasant melo¬ 
dies! Is, then, the Italian opera gone foreA-er? 
Is there no hope? 0 Italian opera, vi ravviso, 
return, return! 

Thereupon Mr. Max Strakosch, so to speak, 
took the platform and made an exceedingly ener¬ 
getic speech, and directly to the point. “The 
general desire in Ncav York of ‘the establish¬ 
ment of opera on a permanent basis’—to use the 
sanctified and technical phrase—I believe to be 
all gammon and moonshine, so much so as to 
partake of the nature of an unmeaning expres¬ 
sion. Having studied the history of opera in 
NeAv York for the past tAventy-five years, and 
having in addition sadly reflected upon my oAvn 
experience in the same line, I venture the opin¬ 
ion that the people of NeAv York do not consider 
opera a necessity, and have never shoAvn a true 
desire for that oral luxury.” He does not rest 
on general assertions, but marshals his evidence 
solidly. Mr. Max jMaretzek has constantly lost 
in Few York, it appears, the fortunes that he 
made in Mexico and IlaA^ana, and is iioav reduced 
to the necessity of giving singing lessons. Mr. 
Maurice Strakosch, the elder brother, after a gal¬ 
lant struggle to establish the much-desired opera 
in New York, fled, almost ruined, to Euroj)e, 
“and succeeded very differently there by his 
ability.” Mr. Ullman, another of the early mar¬ 
tyrs, Avas forced “to quit America in destitute 
circumstances,” and has made an independent 
fortune in Europe “by merely jobbing in oper¬ 
atic matters.” And Mr. Strakosch himself, as 
he adds, has made a fortune in concerts Avhich he 
has lost in opera. 

There could be nothing more conclusive. It 
should seem improbable that, Avith such a record 
of experience before him, any musical manager 
Avould undertake Italian opera in New York un¬ 
til he saAv its success assured by actual subscrip¬ 
tions paid in. But the charm of theatrical man¬ 
agement, like that of founding a ncAA^spaper, is 
resistless to some minds. There is ahA^ays a cer¬ 
tain number of persons avIio Avill risk their for¬ 
tunes in those enterprises, and a certain number 
more Avhen these have lost. It is the burned 
child Avho fears the fire, not the child Avhom the 
fire fascinates, and Avho has not learned that it 
Avill burn. The operatic Maretzeks, Ullmans, 
and Strakosches Avhom Ave have knoAvn may hold 
up blistered fingers of Avarning, but the king 
never dies. Mr. Max Strakosch may be virtu¬ 
ous, but there Avill still be lyrical cakes and ale. 
The opera seems to many philosophers an illog¬ 
ical absurdity, and it invites delightful satire. 
But the human mind is very complex. If it 
reasons Avith NeAvton and Kepler, and creates 
Avith Shakespeare and Homer, it listens Avith de¬ 
light to the ut de poltrlne, and melts Avith pen¬ 
sive sympathy Avhen Mario sobs bel alma as he 
dies. 


The loiterer along the North Shore of Staten 
Island, in the Bay of Ncav York, Avinding around 
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its coves and points, still keeping by the Kill 
von Kull, as the strait is called that separates 
the island from New Jersey, sees by the old fer¬ 
ry landing at Port Richmond a large wooden 
house which has a historic interest. It is tlie 
house in which Aaron Burr died on tlie 14th of 
September, 1836, in his eighty-first year. The 
room is in the second story, at the nortlieast cor¬ 
ner, and the house is little changed since tliat 
time. If the scene of the close of a life so event¬ 
ful and suggestive should awaken the curiosity 
of the spectator, he would soon find that the isl¬ 
and which the New Yorker has long been in the 
habit of dismissing as the haunt of mosquitoes 
and the domain of fever and ague has some 
unique and romantic historic interests. If he 
turns the corner near which the hotel stands, and 
walks a few steps up the road that leads from the 
ferry wharf to the interior of the island, he will 
see a very plain brick church standing directly 
upon the highway, with the grave-yard on both 
sides ; and that plain church is the link that 
connects Staten Island with “the slaughtered 
saints” of Milton’s magnificent sonnet, 

“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose 
bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 

And not onl}” does it carry the story of the isl¬ 
and back to the Waldenses and the Huguenots, 
but to the stern old Scotch Covenanters, in whose 
communion the pastor was bred wlio for forty 
years has been the minister of this parish. 

“But in bis duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all; 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 

The late Gabriel Disosway, in his appendix to 
Smiles’s Huguenots in England and Ireland, 
briefly sketched their early story in this country. 
Before 1630 several Walloon families arrived 
with Minuit, the Dutch Director, and settled on 
Staten Island, building a church, “as tradition 
relates,” at Richmond, the present county seat. 
They afterward removed to Wahle Bocht, now 
called Wallabout, the “Bay of Foreigners.” But 
the address of the Rev. Dr. James Brownlee, on 
the fortieth anniversary of his settlement in the 
Reformed church at Port Kichmond, is the most 
complete account of the early ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of the island. Its settlement, like that of 
New England, sprang mainly from religious ]ier- 
secution. Two hundred years ago the French 
Huguenot refugees came in large numbers, and 
there are families of French descent still living 
upon the estates where their ancestors settled at 
that time. Old Dr. De Witt, of New York, the 
venerable clergyman of the Reformed Church, 
who was probably the last that preached some¬ 
times in the Dutch language, and who was a 
fond student of the old history of his Church, 
wrote Dr. Brownlee that as early as 1660 there 
was a settlement of the Waldenses upon the isl¬ 
and, and that the Rev. Samuel Drisius, one of 
his own predecessors, used to cross the bay once 
a month to preach to them. Dr. De Witt says 
that there was a Huguenot settlement a short 
time afterward, but does not allude to that of the 
Walloons earlier—and he adds that the French 
church gradually disappeared, and its members 


I mingled with the Dutch in the Reformed 
church. 

It was evidently the day of small things, for 
the churches of those early times upon the island 
had no settled ministers. They were “visited” 
and “ supplied,” and the good dominies came 
across the bay from New Amsterdam; and at 
last, 1697, the French Huguenots obtained a 
pastor of their own, the Rev. Dr. Bonrepos, 
whose name would have become the parish of 
“Acadie, home of the happy,” and might have 
been that of Evangeline’s pastor. In 1713, the 
twelfth year of Anne, St. Andrew’s English Epis¬ 
copal church was erected in the hamlet of Rich¬ 
mond, and Dr. Brownlee with quiet humor quotes 
a few passages from the Historical Account of 
the Society for propagating the Gospel in the 
British Colonies, which had sent out Dr. M‘Ken- 
zie, a clergyman of the English Church, as a 
missionary. This worthy man was clearly of 
opinion that all whom he met who were not of 
his own denomination—Walloons, Huguenots, 
Waldenses, Dutch, French, and Indian savages 
—were equally pagan barbarians. The English 
were but a third of the small population, and 
had no convenient place for religious worship, 
while the French had a church and their good 
pastor, Bonrepos. They generously gave the use 
of their church to Missionary M‘Kenzie for sev¬ 
en years, and until St. Andrew’s was built. The 
Dutch heathen were at first averse to the En¬ 
glish liturgy, but Dr. M‘Kenzie was shrewd, and 
sent to England for a supply of Prayer-books in 
the Dutch language, after which, says the His¬ 
torical Account, they found no fault with the lit¬ 
urgy, “and began to have a just esteem for our 
excellent form of worship.” 

Meanwliile the “Englishing” of the popula¬ 
tion and of tlie form of worship went on, and in 
1712 the justices of Richmond County, the high 
sheriff, the clerk, and the commander-in-chief of 
her Majesty’s militia, all being of the faith as by 
law established, return thanks to the Venerable 
Propagating Society in London, justly and warm¬ 
ly praise tlieir minister, and then proceed to say, 
with all the complacent arrogance of an “estab¬ 
lishment,” that “upon his first induction there 
were not above four or five in the wliole county 
who knew any thing of our excellent liturgy and 
form of worship, and many of them knew little 
more of any religion than the common notion of 
a Deity; and as their ignorance Avas great, so 
was their practice irregular and barbarous. But 
now, b}'' the blessing of God attending his labors, 
our Church increases, a considerable reformation 
is wrought, and something of the face of Chris¬ 
tianity is seen among us.” Well may Dr. BroAvn- 
lee say, “That is delicious.” For, as he observes, 
the high official personages say all this Avhile as 
yet they had no church of their oAvn, and Avere 
still occupying the French church “by suffer¬ 
ance,” as they themselves confess. For at least 
fifty years there had been Christian AA^orship upon 
the island; for more than thirty years there had 
been at least three Christian churches, sustained 
by the noblest Christians, children of the Hugue¬ 
nots and the Waldenses. One of them had giA-en 
shelter to the English church members for seven 
years, and Avhile they are still in it they shout 
across the ocean that since they have come, 
“something of the fiice of Christianity is seen 
among us.” There is no more ludicrous and 
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characteristic episode in the annals of any es¬ 
tablishment, and Dr. Brownlee says, slyly, “In 
the grand division of ‘ wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves,’ our cliurcli unfortunately 
has always been content to accept the role of the 
doves.” 

About a century ago the Reformed society had 
for pastor Mr. William Jackson, who, after some 
years of most successful preaching, during which 
his eloquence made him another Whitefield, fell 
into a state of mental disorder which afflicted 
him to the degree of joking in his sermons, and 
of saying “ strange things in the pulpit, by which 
the gravity of his hearers was sorely disturbed.” 
Also, he never seemed willing to stop when preach¬ 
ing—a foiTii of the disorder which has been ob¬ 
served in other cases where there seemed general 
mental soundness. And once in New Bruns¬ 
wick, when he had transcended all reasonable 
limits, his friend Mr. James Schureman quietly 
gave the preacher a hint by holding up his watch. 
“Schureman, put up your watch,” said the do¬ 


minie : “ Paul preached till midnight.” It is 
not often in these days that a clergyman preach¬ 
es in the same pulpit for forty years. It is a 
fact which is mutually honorable to preacher 
and people. How plainly it shows that the re¬ 
lation between them is not one of sensation and 
entertainment, but of deep and sweet character! 
“lam here to-day, after forty years among you,” 
says this pastor, “to say that there was never a 
minister blessed with a kinder or more consider¬ 
ate people. ” There is something in this long and 
cordial relation which recalls the happy simplic¬ 
ity that we associate with the religious bodies 
by whom tlie island was settled—the Walloons, 
the Waldenses, the Huguenots, and that other 
“good, devout, peaceable, and heavenly-minded 
people,” as Benjamin Ingham, one of the early 
Methodists, called the Moravians, Avho early 
came to the island, and who have still a mission 
cliapel and a church there, around which lies 
a cemetery full of sunshine, and sloping gently 
southward toward tlie sea. 


l^itErari] HUrnrii. 


W HAT position is to be assigned to Mr. 

Darwin as a theorist, the future alone 
can determine; but as a patient and painstaking 
investigator of facts, he is without a peer. His 
Insectivorous Plants (D. Appleton and Co.) is 
a model of what such a book should be: in the 
previous preparation, over fifteen years of orig¬ 
inal study of the phenomena described; in the 
careful examination of these phenomena, exem¬ 
plified by countless curious experiments; in the 
spirit of caution displayed in testing the facts and 
accepting the results to which they point; and in 
the clearness and simplicity of the descriptions. 
The latter render tlie book fascinating to readers 
who are without any special scientific knowledge, 
but not without an interest in the curious and 
tlie romantic aspects of nature. The title of the 
book indicates the nature of the phenomena de¬ 
scribed—plants that live on insects, vegetable 
carnivora, capturing, eating, and digesting ani¬ 
mal food. The sun-dew is one of the most re¬ 
markable of these plants. It bears from two or 
three to five or six leaves, commonly a little 
broader than long. The \vhole upper surface is 
covered witli gland-bearing filaments or tenta¬ 
cles, each leaf averaging about 200. The glands 
are surrounded by large drops of a viscid secre¬ 
tion. This secretion, INIr. flarwin is inclined to 
tliink, possesses an odor which attracts insects 
to the leaf. However this may be, they alight 
upon it in great numbers. Jliey are caught by 
the viscid secretion much as flies in a pot of mo¬ 
lasses; the filaments then gradually bend over 
and clasp the insect on all sides. If the insect 
adheres to the glands of only a few of the exte¬ 
rior tentacles, tliese, bending over, carry their 
prey to the tentacles next succeeding them in¬ 
ward ; these then bend forward, and so onward 
until tlie insect is ultimately carried by a curious 
sort of rolling movement to tlie centre of the 
leaf. All the tentacles then bend forward and 
inclose the prey. The secretion now not only 
increases in quantity, but becomes changed in 
quality. It becomes acid ; it possesses the pow¬ 


ers and performs the functions of gastric juice in 
the stomach ; it has the power of dissolving an¬ 
imal matter, which is subsequently absorbed by, 
and serves the purpose of food for, the plant. 
Mr. Darwin tried repeated and successful experi¬ 
ments, feeding the hungry plant with bits of roast 
beef. He tried its digestive powers with various 
substances, noting carefully the result, and find¬ 
ing tliat as a general principle those substances 
which are indissoluble in the human stomach, 
such as human nails, hair, quills, oil, fat, etc., 
are equally indigestible to the plant. When the 
digestion is complete—a process which requires 
several days—the tentacles expand, the glands 
become temporarily drr, any useless remains are 
thus liable to be blown away by the wind, tlie 
glands begin again to secrete the liquid, and the 
tentacles are ready to seize a new prey. Quite 
as curious, in some respects even more so, is 
the action of the Venus fly-trap, found only in 
North Carolina. The leaf consists of two lobes 
standing at rather less than right angles to eaqh 
other; they are armed with spikes, extending 
from the upper side of each lobe; tliese spikes 
stand in such a position that when the lobes 
close, they interlock like the teeth of a rat-trap. 
When an insect alights between the lobes of this 
leaf, the lobes immediately bend together at the 
top, the spikes interlock, the insect is captured; 
the lobes then press firmly against him, a juice 
answering to gastric juice is exuded, and the 
animal is eaten and digested much as in the case 
of the sun-dew. A very extraordinary fiict is 
that a drop of liquid falling upon the leaf pro¬ 
duces no effect whatever; and while any dis¬ 
turbance from any other cause excites a move¬ 
ment of the leaf, any blowing upon it does not 
cause the slighest change in the lobes. Neither 
rain nor wind is able to produce the action of 
the plant, which is endowed with a kind of sub¬ 
stitute for intelligence in its power to discrimi¬ 
nate between solid and liquid substances, with¬ 
out which it would be constantly opening and 
shutting its mouth to no purpose. These two 
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illustrations of insectivorous plants naay suffice 
to show the nature of the phenomena which Mr. 
Darwin has been investigating, but only a care¬ 
ful perusal of his book can give the reader any 
idea of the variety and interest of his curious 
experiments. 

The Alight and Mirth of Literature (Harper 
and Brothers) is a much better book than its 
overcrowded title-page and its eulogistic preface 
led us to expect. It would liave been better if 
the author had left the critic to announce the fact 
that his volume is “on an entirely new plan,” 
and discusses its theme “far more thoroughly 
than ever has been done.” We are bound, how¬ 
ever, to say that the author has made good the 
claim whicli a better taste would have suppress¬ 
ed. Mr. Macbeth is unmistakably an enthusi¬ 
ast in literature. He is apparently an enthusiast 
in that particular branch of literature to which 
he here addresses himself. Considering that all 
true eloquence consists in the successful use of 
figures, that unfigurative language is dull, unsug- 
gestive, unkindling, and that ill-chosen figures 
constitute the very shortest step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, it is difficult to believe that 
there is no other single treatise devoted to figu¬ 
rative language. Mr. Macbeth, however, assures 
us that this is the case, and we have no reason 
to doubt his assurance. Erom the days of Quin¬ 
tilian down we are unable to recall any one who 
has devoted an entire work to the discussion of 
figure, and scarce one who has subjected it to 
a searching scientific analysis. This constitutes 
the value of Professor Macbeth’s work, the real 
significance of which is concealed, not conveyed, 
by its alliterative title. He divides figures into 
three general classes, figures of etymology, figures 
of syntax, and figures of rhetoric. The first em¬ 
braces all alterations, for rhetorical purposes, of 
the original spelling of words, and includes such 
changes as the cutting off of the first syllable, as 
’ghast for aghast, ’fore for before; cutting off a 
middle syllable, as in our common substitution of 
don’t for do not; or cutting off the last syllable, a 
device almost wholly confined to the poets. The 
second class, figures of syntax, embraces all alter¬ 
ations of the original construction of sentences, 
as the omission of words grammatically necessary, 
or the insertion of words not grammatically neces¬ 
sary, most frequently a superfluous pronoun. The 
third class, figures of rhetoric, includes a host of 
deviations from the ordinary use and application 
of words, embracing the simile, the metaphor, the 
trope, of which our author furnishes a new def¬ 
inition, and others too numerous to be mention¬ 
ed here. Our author’s classification is discrimi¬ 
nating ; and though somewhat unduly elaborate, 
so that the reader gets mazed in the divisions and 
subdivisions, it is always clearly put, and always 
marks a real distinction. The title-page tells us 
that two hundred and twenty figures are illus¬ 
trated ; in more than one case Mr. Macbeth has 
gi’ouped together more than a score of sub-va¬ 
rieties of a single class. The danger of such 
an elaborate study of style he illustrates in his 
own, which is always vigorous and clear, but 
sometimes strained and unnatural; e. “Pope 
Gregory First refuses us not a noble antithesis;” 
“ Dryden’s character of the Duke of Buckingham 
let next flit before your vision.” But against 
this danger the student may easily guard him¬ 
self, and, indeed, the more thorough his study of 
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the science, the less likely will he be to seek such 
variety of form at the cost of simplicity. Quite 
as valuable is Professor Macbeth’s volume as a 
thesaurus of quotations. But unhappily his quo¬ 
tations are sometimes incorrect. His reading and 
study must have been omnivorous. Not only the 
student who really comprehends and familiarizes 
himself with the classes and vaiieties of figure 
here set forth will find this book useful, but he 
who simply reads it can hardly fiiil to find his 
mastery of language largely increased, his forms 
of expression more varied, and his imagination 
greatly quickened; and he will be almost hope¬ 
lessly dull if the result be not to make him a 
much more careful and observant reader of the 
best of both prose and poetic writings. 

The Theistic Conception of the Worlds by Pro¬ 
fessor B. F. Cocker (Harper and Brothers), will 
be commended for breadth, independence, and 
scholarly research to all those who are familiar 
with his previous and cognate volume, Christian¬ 
ity and Greek Philosophy. He begins by defin¬ 
ing the fundamental problems of life as they are 
presented by modern forms of thought. These, 
which he enumerates under seven divisions, all 
relate to the origin of things. Had the universe 
an origin? Was that origin outside itself? Has 
the Originator now' aught to do with the universe? 
Is there any moral order in the universe, and 
any moral relation between the Originator and 
the creature? These questions lie back of all 
religion, of all moral and spiritual life. Athe¬ 
ism, which involves the denial of all spiritual Ex¬ 
istence, and pantheism, wdiich involves the-deni¬ 
al of all spiritual individuality and freedom, are 
alike fatal to moral responsibility, to the very no¬ 
tion of obligation. He shows, by reference to tw'o 
of the most radical thinkers of the age, George 
Henry Lewes and Herbert Spencer, that these 
problems can not be dismissed as unw'orthy of 
thought or incapable of solution—nay, that the 
soul must and will have some answ^er to them. 
He then presents the four possible theories of 
the origin of the universe; first, that it began 
in matter, w'hich, with its immanent force, is 
regarded as immortal and indestructible; sec¬ 
ond, that it began in force, mounting up from 
the lowest forms to the highest, viz., that which 
we call mental action; third, that it began in 
thought, that is, in the higher type of force, 
w'orking down into and manifesting itself through 
all various force forms; and fourth, that it be¬ 
gan in will, absolute, unconditioned, infinite, but 
individual. The first two theories are those of 
atheism and materialism, the third that of pan¬ 
theism, the fourth that of theism. The first tw’O 
say. There is no God; the third. All is God ; 
the fourth. There is one absolute, infinite, per¬ 
sonal God. To prove that the latter affords the 
only rational and adequate explanation of the 
facts of the universe is the object of the book. 
We shall not attempt to follow the course of 
Professor Cocker’s argument; a condensation 
could hardly present in intelligible form a dis¬ 
cussion which he has rendered as compact as is 
compatible with clearness. It must suffice to 
say that he undertakes to meet rationalism on its 
own grounds, to rest the belief in a personal God, 
the moral governor of the universe, not upon 
the intuitive beliefs of men, w'hich is the real and 
secret cause of that universal belief in a Divine 
Being which no argument has ever been able 
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to shake, but upon a purely scientific basis ; tliat 
is, be undertakes to show that the facts of the 
universe can not be accounted for upon either of 
the other hypotheses. 

The service which Dr. Van Lennep has ren¬ 
dered to the students of Biblical times and his¬ 
tory by his Bible Lands is rendered to the stu¬ 
dents of classic life and literature by The Life of 
the Greeks and Romans (D. Appleton and Co.). 
'J'he work is a reprint from the English, and a 
translation from the German of E. Guiil and W. 
Koner. It is elaborately illustrated with 543 
wood-cuts. The life of the two nations is sepa¬ 
rately treated. The authors begin with an ac¬ 
count of the ancient temples, pass to other edifices 
—walls, gates, roads, bridges, private houses, the¬ 
atres, etc.—thence to furniture, utensils, dress, 
music, and musical instruments, and finally the 
life itself, the athletic games, ships and shipping, 
meals, dances, religious ceremonials, burials: this 
for the Greeks. Much the same order is follow¬ 
ed and the same subjects treated in the second 
division of the book, concerning Roman life. 
The student will find much here that he has al¬ 
ready become familiar with through such works 
as Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An¬ 
tiquities; some of the illustrations, perhaps a 
considerable proportion of them, will be measur¬ 
ably familiar. But we do not know of any vol¬ 
ume which treats the whole subject so compre¬ 
hensively and at the same time so compactly, or 
comprises so much minute detail. For students 
of the classics in our colleges and higher semi¬ 
naries it will be an invaluable text-book, giving 
them that sort of familiarity with ancient life 
which is indispensable to any enjoyable reading 
of ancient literature. All readers will find in it 
no little curious and interesting information, 
even if they have no knowledge of the classics, 
and no purpose to study them. They will per¬ 
haps be surprised to find the modern horse rail¬ 
way traced back to tram-ways cut in the rocky 
road in ancient Greece, and the modern camp- 
stool modeled almost exactly after the Grecian 
diphros. His conception of Grecian glory will 
be materially modified by the description of a 
Grecian dwelling-house, “ small and modest, not 
to say mean,” with “an opening in the smoky 
ceiling which served to let out the smoke,” and 
the Grecian meal, with the meat brought in on 
large platters, divided into portions by the stew¬ 
ard, and put on the bare table before the guests, 
who, for want of knives and forks, used their fin¬ 
gers.” The style of the work is clear and sim¬ 
ple, unusually so for one of German origin. It 
is pleasant reading, and the insertion of most 
Greek and Roman words in parentheses, and the 
customary employment of their English equiva¬ 
lents, render it available to those who are not ac¬ 
quainted with the Greek and Latin languages. 

As we read Miss Br addon’s last novel. Hos¬ 
tages to Fortune (Harper and Brothers), we won¬ 
der whether she has not embodied in it something 
of her own experience. Autobiographical it cer¬ 
tainly is not; but if the personal experience of 
the author is incoi*porated in the literary conver¬ 
sion of Herman Westray, this story would inter¬ 
pret, if not explain, the very remarkable differ¬ 
ence between Miss Braddon’s earlier and her 
later novels. If our dim recall of her first books 
does not mislead us, the Miss Braddon of ten or 
fifteen years ago believed in the philosophy of the 


J cynical Westray before love had taught him a 
higher wisdom. 

“ Goodness from an ffisthetic point of view is the re¬ 
verse of interesting. Faust is not good ; Mephistoph- 
eles is candidly execrable. But where can you match 
these for interest ? Othello is a grand and faulty be¬ 
ing, overehadowed by the splendid iniquity of lago, 
for whom he is little more than a foil. Macbeth be¬ 
longs to the criminal classes. Virtue is so simple a 
matter that it affords few opportunities for art. Vice 
and crime are complex, many-sided, and offer infinite 
scope for the literary anatomist. There is no ground 
for speculation in the fact that a man does right; it is 
only when he errs that he becomes enigmatic and in¬ 
teresting.” 

That Miss Braddon no longer believes in this 
popular but false philosophy respecting the uses 
of fiction is evident from her latest novels. Her 
last. Hostages to Fortune^ is as pure and health¬ 
ful a story as we have ever read ; simple for 
the most part, in no sense artificial, wholly un- 
marred by straining for effect. The scene be¬ 
tween Editha and Hamilton Lyndhurst, when 
the strong wrath of an aroused though defense¬ 
less woman dares the strong passion of the sen¬ 
sual brute who apparently has her in his merciless 
power, from which his sudden death interferes to 
defend her, may, indeed, be regarded as belonging 
to the sensational in literature. Highly wrought 
it certainly is, but not more highly wrought than 
such a battle between the highest and the lowest, 
the holiest and the basest, passions would be; nor 
is it more sensational, or more highly wrought, 
or more intrinsically improbable than the scene, 
which it recalls but does not resemble, between 
Edith Dombey and Mr. Oarker in Domhey and 
Son. The interest of the story centres, however, 
in the power of a strong and noble woman over 
an ill-disciplined though not ignoble man. Edi- 
tha’s character sufficiently refutes the false phi¬ 
losophy that “virtue is so simple a matter that 
it affords few opportunities for art.” There is, 
in truth, no higher art than that which so por¬ 
trays love and purity as to make them an inspi¬ 
ration to our better nature. Miss Braddon is to 
be congratulated on her discovery of this. Her 
talents as a novelist have never been questioned; 
her characters are never weak or vapid; her plots 
never commonplace; her incidents never tame. 
And in consecrating her pen to nobler uses, to 
the delineation of characters that are not a mere 
enigma, but an inspiration, to the work not of a 
literary anatomist, but of a literary constructor, 
she has placed herself, if not in the front rank 
of modern novelists, at least among the first 
class. So long as slie continues to write such 
stories as Strangers and Pilgrims and Hostages 
to Fortune she may be commended, not only to 
the readers of fiction as one of the most enter¬ 
taining of story-tellers, but to parents and teach¬ 
ers as one Avhose power is employed in the cause 
of truth, of simplicity, and of purity. 

Mr. E. P. Roe displays an originality in the 
titles of his stories which leads the reader to ex¬ 
pect originality in their construction, and in 
this he is not disappointed. His plots are never 
commonplace, and the materials of which they 
are composed are the life and society with which 
he is familiar. The name of his latest and best 
story. From Jest to Earnest (Dodd and Mead), 
piques curiosity because it suggests a purpose; 
and in this, if in nothing else, it is better than 
the average American fiction, that it is not a 
mere aimless love-story, dependent for its inter- 
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est on the separation of loving hearts by those 
conventional barriers which have little or no real 
existence in American society. Like the pre¬ 
vious stories by the same author, it is intense¬ 
ly religious; unlike most religious stories, it is 
not didactic. It does not present religious phi¬ 
losophy in the guise of a conversation, in which 
the orthodox always wins the victory, and the 
heterodox is always worsted. This expedient 
Mrs. Charles and the Misses Warner have em¬ 
ployed with considerable success, but it can nev¬ 
er convert an essay into a true novel. Mr. Roe 
realizes better than when he wrote Barriers 
Burned Away the difference between preaching 
and novel-writing, and he preaches all the more 
effectively for that very reason. The story is a 
very simple one. To afford amusement for some 
fashionable friends, Lottie Marsden, wild, reck¬ 
less, but good-hearted, resolves to play the part of 
a well-meaning, unguided girl, and seeks spiritual 
guidance and instruction from Frank Ilemstead, 
a tall, awkward, ungainly theological student, just 
from the seminary, and self-dedicated to the life 
of a home missionary. Her jest grows into ear¬ 
nest; it ends in her becoming a Christian girl, 
and giving up her flishionable and frivolous life 
to share with him the privations of his chosen 
lot. In the development of her jest into an ear¬ 
nest reality she mellows him, and he strengthens 
and develops her: this is the story. Its interest 
all centres in these two, and in the play of their 
life upon each other. Hero and heroine are 
original conceptions, not borrowed from litera¬ 
ture; and the change in Lottie’s character is 
well delineated, and with a naturalness and an 
artistic skill which we do not often find in the 
so-called religious novels. There is some genu¬ 
ine humor in the book, too—an element lacking 
in Mr. Roe’s previous stories. 

Virginia W. Johnson, who has heretofore 
wrought out her superabundant fancies only in 
novels for the elders, gives them forth fti a very 
attractive volume for the children— The CatskilL 
Fairies (Harper and Brothers). Her pen alone 
would have sufficed to have made the volume at¬ 
tractive, but Alfred Fredricks has added the 
charm of his pencil, and the combination is quite 
irresistible. Miss Johnson’s genius is of a kind 
that peculiarly fits her for the production of such 
a collection of weird fancies. Her very fault— 
an over-luxuriant fancy—here becomes a virtue. 
Job, his old grandfather, the lonely old farm¬ 
house, the blocking snow-storm : all these are 
true to nature. But these make only the frame 
for the pictures, which are mere fancies that know 
no law. A very charming set of fairies they are 
to whom Miss Johnson introduces us, and they 
will while away many an otherwise long winter 
evening for scores of boys and girls v/ho need their 
cheering presence less than did poor lonely Job. 

The three volumes of Ancient History from 
the Monuments (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) 
—Egypt, Assyria, and Persia—present in a con¬ 
veniently compact form the results of the most 
recent archteological investigations in these lands, 
and render available to the ordinary reader much 
information hitherto inaccessible except through 
the large libraries. The authors are specialists, 
and the works trustworthy. Fuller illustration 
would have greatly increased both their attract¬ 
iveness and their value.—The fifth volume of 
the Bible Commentary (Scribner, Armstrong, 


and Co.) embraces the books of Isaiah, Jeremi¬ 
ah, and Lamentations. The notes on the two 
latter are prepared by the Dean of Canterbury. 
As a condensed commentary for ready reference, 
this work is important to the theologian, but it 
lacks the elements required for lay use.—Dr. An¬ 
drew Thomson, of Edinburgh, furnishes anoth¬ 
er book on Palestine, In the Holy Land (A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co.). It is a pleasant book of 
travels, but adds nothing to the apparatus of the 
scholar. The omission of an index is a seri¬ 
ous fault.—The tracts of Mr. Gladstone on 
Rome, “The Vatican Decrees,” “Vaticanism,” 
“ Speeches of the PojDe,” are re-issued in a con¬ 
venient fonn in one volume, entitled Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion (Harper and 
Brothers). Mr. Gladstone will be known in the 
future by no single act of his life more widely 
than by his vigorous campaign against Vatican¬ 
ism. It requires no prophet to foresee a conflict 
in this country with the same foe to liberalism. 
A study of this book is a good preparation for it. 
—The third series of Di-. Talmage’s sermons 
derives its title. Every-day Religion (Harper and 
Brothers), partly from the opening discourse, 
partly from tlie general tenor of most of tlie 
thirty-three sermons reported. It is easy to 
criticise these, but it is also easy to read them; 
and tliat is more than can be said of some less 
amenable to literaiy criticism.—Mr. Henry 
Cary’s translation of the Select Dialogues of 
Plato (Harper and Brothers) is literal; it will 
therefore be more useful to the student than Pro¬ 
fessor Jowett’s ; for the same reason, it will be 
less attractive to the general reader.— The Phi¬ 
losophy of Natural Theology, a prize essay, by 
Rev. William Jackson (A. D. F. Randolph 
and Co.), is reprinted from the English. It par¬ 
tially undertakes to solve the same problems dis¬ 
cussed by Professor Cocker’s Theistic Conception 
of the World. It is less original in treatment, 
less independent in thought, and less strong and 
vigorous in its conception of the subject; but it is 
more popular in style, perhaps because less com¬ 
pact and condense.—Mr. Lewes completes his 
Problems of Life and Mind (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.) with the second volume. We are devoutly 
thankful there are to be no more. The firet vol¬ 
ume was difficult to understand ; there are parts 
of this volume which belong to the “unknowa¬ 
ble,” if not to the “ unthinkable.” This work is 
in its essence a protest against all unverified 
hypotheses, by which the author appears to mean 
those not verified by a process of external inves¬ 
tigation. He employs such hypotheses, however, 
himself, without hesitation, wlien they will serve 
his purpose. Positivism will require for popular 
acceptance certainly a clearer and, it seems to 
us, a more vigorous and self-consistent exponent 
than Mr. Lewes proves himself in-these two for¬ 
bidding volumes.— The Geological Story briefly 
Told, by James D. Dana (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Phinney, and Co.), is a capital introduction to 
the study of geology, an excellent guide to the 
practical student of the rocks, and by virtue of its 
illustrations, which partially supply the jjlace of 
specimens, a serviceable substitute for the study 
of nature for that considerable class who desire 
to know something of the science, but have not 
the lei.sure to pursue it as a study.— Constanti¬ 
nople, by Theophile Gautier (Henry Holt and 
Co.), has the flavor of its French origin. The 
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author writes in sympathy with the people whose 
life he describes, and thus his book possesses the 
interest which belongs only to an inside view. 
The details are graphic and accurate. They 
show keen observation, and even careful study. 
A queer cosmopolitan metropolis is Constanti¬ 
nople, and the pictures of its life are full of quaint 
and curious interest.— The Abode of Snow, re¬ 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine (G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons), carries the reader on a romantic 


tour from Chinese Thibet to the Indian Cauca¬ 
sus, through the upper valleys of the Himalayas. 
The writer has the advantage of writing con¬ 
cerning a region about which comparatively little 
is known ; his book of travels is thus, in a sense, 
original; his descriptions are graphic and even 
pictorial—so much so that the reader feels a sense 
of disappointment that such opportunities for art 
should be wholly lost, for there are no illustra¬ 
tions. A valuable map accompanies the volume. 
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SUMMAEY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronojny. —During September numerous as¬ 
tronomical publications have been received from 
Europe, most prominent among which are the 
sixth volume of the magnificent series of the 
Pulkova observations and the valuable special 
memoirs that issue from that imperial institution. 
Of these latter, Dollen’s second paper on the use 
of the transit instrument in the vertical of the 
pole-star should be in the hands of every Amer¬ 
ican geographer, geodesist, or astronomer. 

Dr. Doberck, of the Markree Observatory, Ire¬ 
land, has published the results of his work upon 
the orbits of the binary stars Zeta Aquarii and 
Gamma Leonis. The former of these was meas¬ 
ured by Sir William Herschel in 1781, and it is 
only by virtue of this old observation that we are 
enabled to obtain a good approximation to the 
time of revolution of this binary, which is about 
loOO years. Gamma Leonis has a much more 
rapid motion, as it completes a revolution in 
402 years. Dr. Doberck’s elements agree very 
closely with observation during the entire period 
1800-G5, the average discordance between the 
distance as measured and the distance as com¬ 
puted being less than a quarter of a second of arc. 

Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, calls attention 
to the rapid change of position of the binary star 
Mu Herculis. Appearances seem to indicate that 
this binary has a shorter period than any known 
double star except, perhaps, Delta Equulei, and 
this fact, as well as the intrinsic interest of this 
pair (originally discovered by Mr. Clark), should 
recommend it as an object for observation to 
those who possess telescopes of sufficient power 
(twelve inches aperture and above). The observa¬ 
tions at the Naval Observatory indicate a change 
of about 15° in position-angle in the past year. 

In our last month’s Record we had occasion to 
notice the beautiful series of drawings of planets 
and nebulte published by the Harvard College 
Observatory under the direction of the late Pro¬ 
fessor Winlock. Mr. L. Trouvelot, the artist to 
whom the making of these drawings was con¬ 
fided, has prepared, from late observations with 
his own telescope (six and a quarter inches ap¬ 
erture) and with the Harvard refractor (fifteen 
inches), a set of pastel drawings, on a large scale, 
of Saturn, the nebula of Andromeda, sun spots, 
and others. The Harvard College drawings were 
about eight by ten inches in size, while Mr. Trou- 
velot’s are about twenty-four by thirty-six inches, 
and they are of great fidelity and beauty. M. 
Terby, of Brussels, has undertaken a new discus¬ 
sion of drawings of Mars, and in order to make 
his data as complete as possible, requests that any 


person having drawings of Mars of any date may 
send them to him at 124 Rue des Bogards, Lou¬ 
vain, Belgium. 

Dr. Euhg has published a discussion of all 
the observations of the sun’s diameter made at 
Greenwich from 183G to 1870, with the particu¬ 
lar object of discovering the difference, if any, 
between the polar and equatorial diameters. He 
finds that no proof of any such difference can be 
drawn from these Greenwich observations, and 
from the whole number (G827) made between 
183G and 1870 he concludes the mean apparent 
solar diameter to be 32' 2.99". Airy previously 
found, from the observations of 183G-47, 32' 
3.G4", and this value is adopted in the English 
Nautical Almanac, 

It is known that the experiments of Foucault 
on the velocity of light, when combined with the 
value of the constant of aberration of Struve, 
give a value of the solar parallax (8.8G") which 
is very close to the best recent determinations, 
and which will not be far from the results from 
the recent transit of Yenus. The recent exper¬ 
iments of Cornu on the velocity of light, com¬ 
bined with this value of the solar parallax, indi¬ 
cate, however, that the value of the constant of 
aberration deduced from Bradley’s observations 
by Bessel is the true one, and this value differs 
from Struve’s by 0.2". Villarceau has examined 
the question of the proper value of the constant 
of aberration under the supposition that the whole 
solar system has a proper motion, and he gives 
the outline of a plan for determining both the 
true constant of aberration and the direction of 
the solar motion. This plan requires simultane¬ 
ous observations to be made at points in each 
hemisphere where the latitude is 35° IG'. The 
expense of such expeditions would not be large, 
and important results might be expected from 
the carrying out of this project. 

M. Flammarion has, during 1874 and 1875, 
observed the changes of brightness of the 4th 
satellite of Jupiter with a view to determine its 
period of rotation. His principal conclusions 
are, first, the 4th satellite varies between the 
sixth and the tenth magnitude; second, there is 
a probability (but not a certainty) that it turns 
on its axis like our own moon, so as to always 
present the same face to Jupiter; third, this hy¬ 
pothesis will not account for all the variations 
of brightness observed. Its reflecting power (al¬ 
bedo) is, on the whole, inferior to that of the three 
other satellites. 

M. Tisserand, of Toulouse, has made an inter¬ 
esting discussion of his observations of the shoot¬ 
ing-stars of the 9th, 10th, and 11th August, 1875. 
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The tracks of eighty-eight meteors were careful¬ 
ly mapped, and as there seemed to be a prepon¬ 
derance of meteors in certain azimuths, these 
were united so as to give fourteen distinct tra¬ 
jectories, each of which was the result.of three 
or four individual observations. These fourteen 
were then treated as deserving great confidence, 
and from them the place of the radiant point 
was sought. The principal radiant was in right 
ascension 46° 41', declination 56° 7"; while two 
secondary radiants were found, one of them in 
right ascension 57° 20', and declination 51° 40'; 
and the other in right ascension 64° O', and dec¬ 
lination 63° O'. These values satisfy the origi¬ 
nal observations very exactly, and this multiplic¬ 
ity of radiant points is a fact of great interest in 
tlie theory of shooting-stars. 

The little-known subject of the zodiacal light 
has been studied for many years by Schmidt at 
Athens, and Heis at Munster, the latter of whom 
has just published in full his own observations 
made in the course of the past thirty years. It 
is to be hoped that the observations made at 
Quito by the Rev. George Jones, of the United 
States navy, may some day also be published. 

The erection of the magnificent solar observa¬ 
tory at Potsdam, near Berlin, is being steadily 
carried forward. Tliis establishment will em¬ 
brace more than twelve different buildings, six 
of which are observing domes, and one a fine 
physical laboratory; the magnetic and meteoro¬ 
logical observatory and the Zollners horizontal 
pendulum will be also specially provided for. 

The erection of an observatory at Trieste has 
been determined upon by the Austrian govern¬ 
ment. A large telescope by Alvan Clark, of 
Cambridge, will he its principal instrument. 

A very important work in theoretical astron¬ 
omy has just been terminated by M. Leverrier 
in his investigations into the theories of the ma¬ 
jor planets, a work which he began with his re¬ 
searches into the perturbations of Uranus. The 
tables of the motion of Saturn are now com¬ 
pleted, and theory and observation have been 
compared from 1751 to 1869, with a very grati¬ 
fying accordance, except for the period 1839-44, 
during which time the discordances, though not 
large, are yet more serious than any from modern 
observations. M. Leverrier says that the the¬ 
ory is not to be charged with these discrepancies, 
and seeks for an explanation of them in personal 
peculiarities in observing an object so complex 
in figure as Saturn. 

Sir William Thomson has re-examined La¬ 
place’s theory of the tides, as developed in the 
“Mecanique Celeste,” and comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that the objections which Airy brought 
against some of Laplace’s analytieal processes, 
and the interpretation of them in numbers, in his 
“Tides and Waves,” are not well taken, and 
that the method of Laplace, although quite ob¬ 
scure, was nevertheless essentially correct. 

Tlie pamphlet of Mr. John N. Stockwell, of 
Cleveland, on the Theory of the Moon's Motion^ 
will be likely to give rise to controversy, as it is 
a further extension of previous papers which we 
have noticed. Mr. Stockwell, after referring to 
the faet which has already called forth reply, 
that the present lunar tables do not satisfactori¬ 
ly represent the moon’s place, finds the explana¬ 
tion of this in the very outset of the lunar theory 
itself, where he claims that a fundamental error 


has been made, and in this work lays the foun¬ 
dation for a lunar theory on what he considers 
correct bases. 

In the sudden death (September 13, aged six¬ 
ty-four, by heart-disease) of Professor I. A. Lap- 
ham, of Milwaukee, American science has lost 
one of its warmest friends and supporters. To 
Mr. Lapham more than to any other one per¬ 
son the country owes the establishment of the 
Weather Bureau at Washington. He was also 
intrumental in securing for Wisconsin its State 
survey. 

In Physics^ the month has been characterized 
by the appearance of some valuable papers. De 
Luynes and Fed—the former well known from 
his researches on the Prince Rupert’s drop—have 
made some experiments on the hardened glass 
of M. De la Bastie. They find that this glass 
presents many points of analogy with the Prince 
Rupert’s drop, as well in the mode of production 
as of fracture. Though it is not ordinarily pos¬ 
sible to cut a piece of this glass with a saw, a 
drill, or a file without its flying in pieces, yet in 
some cases it may be done. A disk, for exam¬ 
ple, may be drilled through its centre without 
fracture, though not elsewhere. A square plate 
of St. Gobain glass thus hardened showed in po¬ 
larized light a black cross, the lines of which were 
parallel to the sides. It is always possible to saw 
such a plate along these lines without fracture, 
though beyond them, either parallel or transverse 
to them, any attempt to cut the plate fractures 
it. If the two fragments of a plate thus cut be 
examined in polarized light, the arrangement of 
•the dark bands and colored fringes shows the 
molecular state to have altered by the division. 
Placing the one plate directly upon the other in 
the original position, both bands and fringes dis¬ 
appear ; while if reversed and superposed, the ef¬ 
fect is increased, being that due to a plate of 
double thickness; hence the tension in the plate 
is symmetrical with reference to the saw cut. 
We may conclude, therefore, that while harden¬ 
ed glass is in a state of tension, it may always be 
cut in certain directions when the resulting pieces 
can take a condition of stable equilibrium. This 
is easily determined by examination with polar¬ 
ized light. In the case of fracture the fragments 
are always symmetrically arranged with relation 
to the point where the equilibrium was first de¬ 
stroyed. The authors have also examined into 
the cause of the bubbles so generally seen in 
hardened glass. They find them to be produced 
at the moment of hardening, and to disappear, 
or nearly so, when the glass is annealed. ^ They 
hence conclude that they are due to the impris¬ 
oning of minute masses of gas in the glass, these 
masses becoming enormously dilated when the 
glass is hardened; this dilatation, which is act¬ 
ually 1700 or 1800 times the original volume, 
being caused by the contraction of the surround¬ 
ing glass produced in the process of hardening. 

Pfaff has made some experiments upon the 
plasticity of ice, in order to throw additional light 
upon glacier motion. In none of the hitherto 
recorded observations is any mention made of 
the amount of pressure necessary to change the 
form of ice, though Moseley observed that to pull 
apart an ice cylinder a weight of 5^ to 9 atmos¬ 
pheres was required to the square inch, and to 
fracture it a pressure of 7i to 9 atmospheres, 
i Pfaff has sought to determine the minimum press- 
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lire at which ice yields, and has proved that even 
the slightest pressure is sufficient if it act contin¬ 
uously, and if the temperature of the ice and of 
its surroundings be near the melting-point. In 
one experiment a hollow iron cylinder 11.5 milli¬ 
meters in diameter sunk into the ice 3 millimeters 
in two hours, it being surrounded with snow, the 
temperature varying from —3° to 0.5°. When 
the temperature rose above the melting-point, it 
sank 3 centimeters in one hour! scarcely a trace 
of water resulting. A steel rod a square centi¬ 
meter in section, when pressed with one-third of 
an atmosphere, sank into the ice 14 millimeters 
in three hours, the temperature being 2.5°. The 
flexibility of ice was shown by placing a parallelo- 
piped 52 centimeters long, 2.5 centimeters broad, 
and 1.3 centimeters thick upon wooden supports 
placed near its ends. Erom Eebruary 8 to 15, 
the temperature varying from —12° to —3.5°, 
the middle portion sank only 11.5 millimeters. 
But the succeeding twenty-four hours the tem¬ 
perature was higher, and the middle of the bar 
sank 9 millimeters. From 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. the 
increase was 3 millimeters, when the bar broke, 
the temperature being +3°. The whole bend¬ 
ing was 23.5 millimeters. Similar experiments 
were made upon the ductility of ice; it elongated 
by traction. From these results it is easily seen 
why a glacier’s motion increases with the tem¬ 
perature. 

Decharme has communicated an additional pa¬ 
per on the sonorous flames previously described 
by him, in which he gives experimental reasons 
for believing that the air which is blown against 
the flame, and which he supposed to act solely 
mechanically, plays also a chemical part. He 
finds that using a Bunsen burner, the sound is 
extremely feeble unless the air openings be 
closed and the flame be luminous. Moreover, 
neither carbon dioxide nor nitrogen gases will 
produce the sound unless oxygen be mixed with 
it. The author hence believes that the sound 
results from the small explosions which are in¬ 
cessantly produced by the combination of the 
oxygen of the air with the carbon and hydrogen 
of the flame when the combustion of this is al¬ 
ready incomplete. That the sound should be 
well pronounced, therefore, the presence of air or 
of oxygen mixed with some inert gas is nec¬ 
essary. 

Bresina has described a simple method of 
comparing the rates of vibration of two sounding 
air columns by means of oscillating flames. To 
the jets supplying two ordinary singing tubes are 
affixed lateral branches, by which the gas from 
each may also be suppli^ to a second burner 
supported on a convenient lateral stand. When 
the flames in the tubes sing, those outside vi¬ 
brate in unison with them; and by means of a 
revolving mirror the ratio of the two may easily 
be ascertained by counting. If the two singing 
flames are connected to the same exterior flame, 
the combined vibration is seen in the mirror. 

Lesueur recommends strongly the use of zinc 
to prevent the formation of incrustations in steam- 
boilers. His attention was called to the subject 
by observing that the brass stays of a surface 
condenser in a steam-vessel were reduced, after 
a few years of service, to a mass of spongy cop¬ 
per, the zinc having entirely disappeared. This 
having occurred repeatedly, the constructors of 
these condensers placed zinc in the condensers, 


and observed that not only was the brass, no lon¬ 
ger attacked, but the boilers supplied from these 
condensers were entirely free from incrustation. 
Direct experiments of the author’s have confirm¬ 
ed this fact. The explanation of it he finds 
either in the electric current thus generated in 
the boiler, the zinc being positive and the iron 
negative, or more probably in the hydrogen con¬ 
tinually set free in minute quantity on the iron 
surface, thus preventing the adherence of scale. 
(The author does not seem to be aware that this 
same device is not new, having been employed 
for this purpose for many years in the United 
States.) 

Mayer has proposed a simple mode of obtain¬ 
ing thermographs of the isothermals of the solar 
disk by the use of Meusel’s double iodide. Thin 
paper, smoked on one side, is covered on the oth¬ 
er with the iodide, and is exposed to the sun’s 
image, formed by a telescopic object-glass, the 
aperture being at first only that necessary to give 
the smallest area of blackened iodide with a sharp 
contour. This he calls the area of maximum 
temperature. On enlarging the aperture, the 
black area gradually extends, forming a series 
of new isothermal lines with the successive en¬ 
largements. Some interesting conclusions have 
already been reached, and it is the author’s in¬ 
tention to make a thorough investigation of the 
vast field thus opened. 

Troost and Hautefeuille have made a calori- 
metrical investigation on iron and manganese 
silicides. They conclude, first, that silicon in com¬ 
bining with manganese evolves considerable heat, 
and hence that the compound thus formed is very 
stable—a fact already proved for carbon. Sec¬ 
ond, that the similarity of the§e two substances, 
carbon and silicon, appears also when their action 
on iron is considered; they both act as if they 
were dissolved in the metal. 

Lundquist has given the results of his calcula¬ 
tions to determine the distribution of heat in the 
normal sun spectrum, founded on certain meas¬ 
urements of Lamansky’s. He represents the in¬ 
tensity of this heat graphically, and gives curves 
in which the ordinates represent intensities, and 
the abscissas wave lengths. It appears from these 
curves “that in the normal spectrum of the sun 
the maximum of heat is situated about in the 
middle of the luminous spectrum, and diminish¬ 
es on both sides of this point,” thus confirming 
entirely the experimental results obtained by Dr. 
John W. Draper in 1872. In the electric spec¬ 
trum, however, assuming Tyndall’s results as 
data, calculation gives a curve in which the max¬ 
imum of heat is near the line A. In this case 
the distribution of heat is not equal in both halves 
of the visible spectrum. 

Bayet has published a paper on the conical 
solar dials of the ancients, particularly that of 
Heracleus of Latmos, with a view to bring to 
light the amount of knowledge possessed by their 
constructors. The interior surfiice of these dials 
constitutes a cone, the section of which by the 
upper horizontal surface being a curve of the 
second degree, either an ellipse (dials of Herac¬ 
leus and at Naples), a hyperbola (dial at Athens), 
or a parabola (Phenician dial). The latter curve 
requires that one of the generatrices of the cone 
should be rigorously horizontal, and has been 
only once observed. But the dials were not 
made in this way; the cone was traced with any 
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convenient proportions, subject only to the con¬ 
dition that its summit should he on a perpendic¬ 
ular from the centre of the base. 

Bunsen has given an account of some new 
methods in spectrum analysis, in which he has 
sought to render the use of the spark for obtaining 
spectra as easy and as general as that of the gas 
flame. The first portion of his paper is devoted 
to a description of the battery coil and spark ap¬ 
paratus required; the second gives the results 
of his investigations in this way, particularly with 
the rarer elemen ts. The memoir is accompanied 
by three spectrum plates, uncolored, showing the 
spectra of thirty elements and compounds. 

Watts has described a new form of microme¬ 
ter for use with the spectroscope, in which one 
of the lines of the spectrum itself is substituted 
for the cross wires. This line may be the sodi¬ 
um line, which is almost always present in gas- 
flame spectra, a hydrogen line with vacua tubes, 
or a Fraunhofer line in solar work. This stand¬ 
ard line is displaced by a micrometer screw, by 
which the amount of motion necessary to move 
it from one point of a spectrum to another may 
be ascertained. The micrometer screw is at¬ 
tached to the upper half of a divided lens placed 
between the prism and the observing telescope, 
and moves this half over the lower, which is 
fixed. 

Adams has devised a new polariscope for ex¬ 
amining the rings of crystals, the objects had in 
view being (1) to obtain a large field, (2) to secure 
the means of measuring both the rings and the 
axial angles, and (3) to be able to immerse the 
crystal in liquid. The peculiarity of the optical 
arrangement is that the crystal section is placed 
at the common centre of curvature of two nearly 
hemispherical lenses, so that its relation to these 
is unchanged when the crystal and lenses are 
rotated about any axis parallel to its surfaces and 
passing through this centre. 

In General Chemistry a few important addi¬ 
tions have been made to our knowledge. Dela- 
chanal and Mermet have prepared a compound 
of platinum, tin, and oxygen analogous to the 
gold compound known as the purple of Cassius. 
When the brown liquid which is obtained when 
a solution of platinic chloride is mixed with one 
of stannous chloride is diluted with water and 
boiled, a brown substance is precipitated which, 
when well washed with hot water, contains no 
chlorine, but only oxygen, tin, and platinum. 
The authors have also prepared the same sub¬ 
stance by placing a strip of tin in platinic chlo¬ 
ride. Its composition somewhat varies with its 
mode of preparation. 

Friedel has produced a direct union of methyl 
oxide and hydrogen chloride—a body which, 
since both of its constituents can exist free, must 
be classed with the molecular compounds of Ke- 
kule. ’ But Friedel show’s that this body is not 
decomposed when converted into vapor, and 
hence argues that the ordinary rules of chemical 
union should be extended to it. This can only 
be done by supposing its oxygen to act as a tet¬ 
rad or its chlorine a triad. Since hydrogen 
chloride and methyl chloride do not unite even 
at —18° to —20°, the author inclines to the for¬ 
mer view, and supports it by other cases, such 
as w'ater of crystallization—a view of the mat¬ 
ter which w^as taken some years ago by Wolcott 
Gibbs. 


Ramsay has examined the properties of ethyl- 
thiosulphate of sodium prepared by the action 
of ethyl bromide on sodium thiosulphate. He 
finds that it is exceedingly unstable, decompos¬ 
ing spontaneously in a few weeks. The precip¬ 
itates produced in its solutions by silver, lead, or 
barium nitrates are even more rapidly decom¬ 
posed, only a few hours being required. When 
distilled with phosphoric chloride a complex re¬ 
action takes place, ethyl disulphide being one of 
the products. 

Deering has noted some points worthy of no¬ 
tice in examining waters by tbe ammonia meth¬ 
od. He observes that the tint after the addition 
of the Nessler solution increases constantly in 
depth; hence he makes a caramel solution after 
ten minutes to imitate the distillate, and uses 
that for comparison. He also notes that dis¬ 
tilled W'ater contains ammonia; that potable wa¬ 
ters yield ammonia in the second, third, and 
fourth fractions; that commercial stick potash 
gives ammonia w’hen distilled W'ith water; and 
that an aqueous extract of peat gives much am¬ 
monia when distilled w'ith sodium carbonate. 

Griffin describes his new form of portable gas 
furnace, in which a pound of cast iron can be 
melted in thirty-five minutes, and the new meth¬ 
od of supporting crucibles in it. 

In Organic Chemistry^ Prevost has given a 
new and simple method of preparing epichlor- 
hydrin, which consists in warming dichlorhydrin 
in a capacious retort attached to a receiver, and 
adding pulverized sodium hydrate to it in the 
proportion of 250 grams to 550 cubic centimeters 
of dichlorhydrin, the temperature being kept be¬ 
low 130°. Almost pure epichlorhydrin distills 
over. 

StenhoHse and Groves have showm that by the 
prolonged action of chlorine upon pyrogallol, tw’O 
new bodies are formed, which they call respect¬ 
ively mairogallol and leucogallol. The former 
is produced by a long-continued action of the 
gas, and crystallizes from boiling glacial acetic 
acid, or from mixed ether and glacial acid, in 
brilliant orthorhombic prisms. Leucogallol forms 
crystalline crusts composed of minute colorless 
needles. 

Muntz and Ramspacher propose to determine 
tannin in its solutions by filtering these, under 
pressure if necessary, through a piece of fresh 
hide. This combines with the tannin, and the 
filtrate is entirely free from this substance. A 
section of the skin afterw'ard shows a line in the 
middle, above which the skin has thus been con¬ 
verted into leather. 

Microscopy .—find in the August number 
of the Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club 
the description of an ingenious arrangement for 
cleaning very thin covers without breaking them. 
It consists of a small tube of brass or steel, about 
an inch in diameter, and the same in height, into 
which fits loosely a w’eighted plug. To the low¬ 
er end of this plug is cemented a piece of chamois 
leather. Another piece of leather is stretched 
upon a flat piece of wood or plate glass to form 
a pad, which completes the apparatus.^ The 
tube being placed upon the pad, the moistened 
thin cover is dropped into it, and the w'eighted 
plug placed on it; holding the tube W'ell down 
on the pad, one can rub as much as necessary 
without any danger of breaking, the w'eight of 
the plug giving sufficient pressure to clean the 
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glass. The manipulation is quite easy, and it is 
difficult to break the glass. 

In the same number of the journal is an inter¬ 
esting paper, by Mr. W. E. Woods, on the rela¬ 
tion of Bucephalus to the cockle. He states that, 
in contradistinction to the opinion of M. Lacaze- 
Duthiers, who has described it as a cercarian 
form of some unknown Bistoma, that either,^r5^, 
tlie Bucephalus is the laiwa of the cockle (and if 
not, it remains an interesting question for solution 
what is), or, second, the Bucephalus is a parasite; 
but if so, it does not render the cockle sterile, as 
asserted by Lacaze-Duthiers, and, third, the con¬ 
nection of the tube with the ovisacs, as established 
by presence of eggs in both, proves that it is not 
an independent sporocyst, but an organ of the 
cockle, vihWQ, fourth, if this connection be denied, 
the Bucephalus must still be developed from eggs 
seen in the tube. 

In contradiction of a third assertion by Lacaze- 
Duthiers, Dr. Wallich writes as follows in the 
Lancet (June 12) on the subject of nutrition of 
tlie protozoan. He states that for fifteen years 
he has stood alone in maintaining that the law 
of nutrition which prevails in the case of the 
higher orders of the animal kingdom, and con¬ 
stitutes the fundamental distinction between it 
and the vegetable kingdom, fails in the case of 
the simplest and humblest creatures; and he ex¬ 
presses a belief that the lower rhizopods provide 
for their nutrition and growth by eliminating 
from the medium in which they live the inor¬ 
ganic elements that enter into the composition 
of their protoplasm, and that there is no hard- 
and-fast line between the two extremes of the 
two great kingdoms, but a gradual transition and 
overlapping from both sides. The results of 
deep-sea explorations, and especially the exam¬ 
ination of the Tuscarora soundings, do not con¬ 
firm this view; the vegetable growths, even at 
extremest depths, proceed pari passu into the an¬ 
imal, and we see as yet no reason why the same 
provision that holds good in the case of the high¬ 
er and terrestrial organisms should not be ex¬ 
tended to the humblest marine or aqueous forms. 

We learn from a contemporary that in order 
to facilitate the microscopical examination of 
the eye in cases of disease, M. Monoyer has con¬ 
trived a modification of Siebel’s ophthalmoscope, 
so arranged that three persons can make simul¬ 
taneous observations. In the Monthly Micro¬ 
scopical Journal for September, 1875, is an in¬ 
teresting paper by Worthington G. Smith on the 
resting spores of the potato fungus, or the “new” 
potato disease, as it has been called, and he shows 
that it is no other than the old enemy in disguise, 
Peronospora infestans, in an unusual and excited 
condition. The article is well illustrated, and 
worthy the attention of microscopists interested 
in the study of these parasitic organisms. In the 
same journal is the conclusion of Dr. Bastian’s 
address on the microscopic germ theory of dis¬ 
ease, in which he insists that the facts already 
known abundantly suffice to displace the narrow 
and exclusive vital theory, and to re-establish a 
broader physico-chemical theory of fermentation, 
and that the original notion, borrowed from the 
vital theory of fermentation, that all the organ¬ 
isms met with in a fermenting mixture are strict¬ 
ly lineal descendants of those originally intro¬ 
duced as ferments, must disappear with the vital 
theory itself, and with it the old explanation of 


the mode of increase of contagium within the 
body. 

While connected for a few weeks with Hay¬ 
den’s United States Survey of the Territories, 
Dr. A. S. Packard, Jun., discovered on the shores 
of Great Salt Lake a new cave-insect fauna an¬ 
alogous to that of Mammoth Cave. A new blind 
white thousand-legs, a myriapodous insect, and 
a singular harvest-man, a spider-like form, both 
new to science, were discovered in a cave about 
two hundred feet above the present level of the 
lake, on the bottom of which were fossil fresh¬ 
water shells. We now know that this cave was 
made during the pliocene-tertiary period, and 
we have some data in ascertaining the length of 
time necessary for the origination of these pecul¬ 
iar cave forms. This discovery throws light on 
the probable geological age of the cave fauna of 
Mammoth, Wyandotte, Weyer’s, and other caves 
in the Atlantic States. 

Dr. Packard also studied the finina of Great 
Salt Lake, finding a new insect larva living in 
the brine. He also studied the development of 
the brine shrimps {Artemia), discovering the lar¬ 
va. The entire history of the Ephydra fly, so 
abundant in the lake, was also ascertained. 

Among injurious insects, the Caloptenus spre- 
tus has been found on the grounds of the State 
Agricultural College at Amherst, Massacliusetts. 
On comparing specimens with some received 
from California through Mr. Henry Edwards, of 
San Francisco, no differences in size of body or 
wings were discovered on careful comparisons 
made by Dr. Packard. 

The phylloxera has also occurred for the first 
time in the vineyard of the Amherst Agricultur¬ 
al College, while the Colorado potato beetle is 
abundant and destructive within eighteen miles 
of Boston, and in other parts of Massachusetts 
as well as Connecticut. 

The American Naturalist for September con¬ 
tains an illustrated article on the crocodile of 
Florida, by Mr. W. T. Hornaday. Much infor¬ 
mation concerning the habits of this animal, 
which was first discovered in 1870 by the late 
Professor Wyman, is given in the present article. 

Professor G. Brown Goode notices in the Amer¬ 
ican Naturalist the occurrence of an albino had¬ 
dock and an albino eel, and it seems that speci¬ 
mens of albinos of both of these fishes occur in 
the museum of the Peabody Academy of Science 
at Salem. 

Botany. —The lover of trees will welcome the 
report on the trees and shrubs growing naturally 
in the forests of Massachusetts, by Mr. George 
B. Emerson, which is enriched with a number 
of finely executed plates by Mr. Isaac Sprague. 
A new feature consists in colored views of the 
leaves of the different species as they appear in the 
fall. We learn that the much-wished-for Flora 
of California, by Professor W. H. Brewer, is fast 
approaching completion, and will be given to the 
public probably during the coming winter. 

In the Journal of Botany Mr. J. Cosmo Mel¬ 
ville describes some new algm found by him at 
Key West. De Bary, in the Botanische Zei- 
tung, gives an account of the formation of the 
prothallus in Chara, with some interesting re¬ 
marks on partheno-genesis in Chara crinita. 

Under the head of Agricultural Science we 
have previously reported the results of observa¬ 
tions by Fautrat, in France, on the influence 
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of forests upon rain-fall. From these it appear¬ 
ed that the air above a forest is more nearly sat¬ 
urated with moisture than at the same elevation 
above cleared land, and, further, that the fall of 
rain was greater in the former than in the latter 
situation. Fautrat has since shown, however, 
that the amount of rain actually received by the 
soil is less under the cover of tlie forest than 
on the open land. Of the rain-water received a 
part is evaporated, and only the remainder con¬ 
tributes to the supply of streams. By compar¬ 
ative observations Fautrat finds the evaporation 
only one-tenth as great from the soil of the for¬ 
est as from tliat of open land. So the forest 
soil is actually much more moist, and furnishes 
to springs and streams more water from rain 
than the same area of cleared land. 

Again, there is more moisture above forests, 
to be carried over cultivated land and deposited 
as dew upon the cooled earth at night. Forests 
are therefore in a double sense useful as retain¬ 
ers and furnishers of moisture to the earth. 

Simon claims to have settled the vexed ques¬ 
tion whether humic acid contains nitrogen or 
not by showing that when first prepared from 
non-nitrogenous bodies it is free from nitrogen, 
but that it takes on nitrogen from the air, at the 
same time becoming soluble in water. He states 
that humic acid kept out of contact with air, 
and especially nitrogen, is insoluble in water, 
and remains so. On exposure to air, however, 
it absorbs nitrogen with evolution of carbonic 
acid and formation of humate of ammonia, which 
is soluble in w'ater. In this view, peat and muck 
are valuable not only as amendments and for the 
fertilizing material they contain, but also as pur¬ 
veyors of atmospheric nitrogen to the soil. 

Some time ago Grandeau propounded the nov¬ 
el theory that the fertility of soils depends not 
upon the absolute amount of their mineral plant- 
food, but chiefly upon the amount which was 
combined with organic substances, and cited a 
number of experiments with a very fertile Rus¬ 
sian black earth soil in defense of his view. 
Simon has lately sought a confirmation of this 
theory in the artificial preparation of organo- 
mineral compounds such as are assumed by 
Grandeau to exist in nature. He has succeeded 
in obtaining several quite strongly marked com¬ 
pounds of phosphoric acid with organic matter 
from humic acid. It is probable that by such 
investigations very valuable light may be thrown 
upon the action of humus in vegetable nutrition. 

The fact has become universally recognized 
that in many superphosphates the phosphoric 
acid which has been rendered soluble by addition 
of sulphuric (or hydrochloric) acid to tribasic 
phosphate of lime “reverts” after a time to an 
insoluble or less soluble form. This process of 
reversion of phosphoric acid has been variously 
explained. Most commonly, however, it is re¬ 
garded as a formation of either dibasic (neutral) 
phosphate of lime with the lime or of phosphate 
of iron or alumina with the sesquioxides of iron 
and alumina present. Millot has published in the 
Co7nptes Rendus some accounts of investigations 
which lead him to infer that in superphosphates 
in which enough sulphuric acid has been added 
to unite with the whole of the lime this reversion 
is not to be sought in the formation of a dibasic 
phosphate of lime, but rather in that of phos¬ 
phates of iron and alumina. 


The reversion of soluble phosphoric acid of su¬ 
perphosphates when applied to calcareous soils has 
been studied by Ritthausen. He concludes that 
the process is more or less rapid in proportion as 
the calcareous material is more or less loose and 
finely divided; that the final product of the re¬ 
action of the phosphoric acid and the lime is 
neutral or dibasic phosphate; and finally that the 
actual loss from the reversion of the phosphoric 
acid to this dicalcic phosphate is not so great as 
might at first seem, since the latter is not wholly 
insoluble in pure water, and is quite soluble in 
water containing carbonic acid. 

An interesting contribution to our knowledge 
of the composition of such roots as beets and 
turnips has been made by Schultze and Urich in 
investigations on field beets. (Runkeh'uben, Beta 
rapacea alba ?) In the analysis of fodder mate¬ 
rials it has been customary to assume that all the 
organic nitrogen occurs in the form of albumi¬ 
noids. Schultze and Urich found, however, that 
only 21.6 to 38.9 per cent, of the nitrogenous 
material of their beets was present in the form 
of albuminoids, and that 34.0 to 45.7 per cent, 
existed in the form of amides. Asaparagin was 
not detected, but betain was found in consider¬ 
able quantities in the beets. 

Clin has given a method for the preparation of 
crystallized monobromcainphor, being camphor 
in which an atom of bromine has replaced one of 
hydrogen by the direct action, at 100° C., of bro¬ 
mine upon camphor. The specimens shown to the 
French Academy were magnificently crystallized. 

Bourneville finds that monobromcamphor (1) 
lessens the number of beats of the heart, (2) 
lessens the number of inspirations, (3) lowers 
the temperature of the body, (4) possesses pow¬ 
erful sedative properties, and (5) produces ordi¬ 
narily no disturbance of the digestive organs. It 
has been used with good effect in nervous affec¬ 
tions, even in cases of long standing. 

Engineering .—The board of engineers con¬ 
vened by Captain Eads to examine and pass judg¬ 
ment upon his plans for the improvement of the 
mouth of the Mississippi has, after a careful con¬ 
sideration of the subject in all its details, emphat¬ 
ically indorsed the feasibility of this great work. 
With respect to details, a number of minor mod¬ 
ifications to the plan proposed are recommended. 
Of these perhaps the most important is the rec¬ 
ommendation that the proper line for the east¬ 
ward jetty shall begin about 6380 feet from the 
“Land’s End,” and about 1080 feet beyond the 
mattress laid September 1, and on the line sub¬ 
mitted by Captain Eads. A slight modification 
of its curvature is likewise suggested, so as to 
render the action of the current more effective, 
and secure greater solidity, and also that this jetty 
should overlap the end of the west jetty by at 
least 300 feet. As to the proper width between 
the jetties at their outer ends, the board recom¬ 
mends that it remain as designed by Captain 
Eads, at 1000 feet at the water surface at ordi¬ 
nary high tide. Upon the question of priority 
of construction of different parts of the work, it 
is recommended that the foundation of the east 
jetty be secured out to a depth of thirty feet, and 
of the west jetty to twenty feet, and that the east 
jetty be carried up to the water-line before rais¬ 
ing the mattress wall of the west jetty to the same 
level, leaving the construction details of the pier¬ 
heads for future consideration. Upon the gen- 
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eral features of tlie improvement plan the hoard 
reports as follows: “ After attentive examination 
of the plan of construction, consisting of a com¬ 
bination of willow mattresses and stone, now in 
execution by Mr. Eads, the board finds it to be a 
modification of methods long in use in Holland 
and elsewhere. It is essentially the same as that 
applied to the jetties of the mouth of the Oder, 
and also to the jetties at the new mouth of the 
Maas, so satisfactorily as to draw from the legis¬ 
lative body of Holland the expression that ‘ their 
complete success has removed all doubts as to 
the possibility of making piers at sea on our 
coast.’ It is, moreover, the same essentially as 
that adopted by the recent commission [L874j for 
these works.” 

The government works at Hallett’s Point hav¬ 
ing for their purpose the removal of the Hell 
Gate obstructions to the navigation of New York 
Harbor are now very near completion. The 
work of excavation is completed, and comprises 
a surface of two and a quarter acres. At the in¬ 
tersection of the headings and galleries columns 
or piers are left standing, and by these, which 
number 172, the roof of rock, some ten feet in 
thickness, is supported. Some ten or fifteen 
holes of two and three inches diameter are noAV 
being bored by steam-drills in each of the col¬ 
umns, and three-inch holes, about five feet apart, 
in the roof. These holes will contain eight and 
ten pound charges of nitro-glycerine, and will be 
all connected together by gas-pipe filled with the 
same explosive. Tliese borings are about half 
completed, and will be finished in a month or 
two. When all is ready, the water will be let 
into the excavation and the whole series of 
charges exploded simultaneously by electricity. 
It is calculated that if only half the charges are 
exploded, the work will be effectually accom¬ 
plished. The filling of the holes will occupy 
some time during the coming winter, and the 
firing of the mine is looked for about June or 
July next. 

The new work at Flood Rock is now in prog¬ 
ress, and a shaft has been sunk to the depth of 
fifty feet in the solid rock. The same system 
will be pursued here as at Hallett’s Point, save 
that the excavations will be much greater in ex¬ 
tent ; and the time occupied in their completion 
will depend chiefly upon the appropriations made 
by Congress. The removal of the reef at Hal¬ 
lett’s Point will materially lessen the dangers of 
the Hell Gate passage, and will prove of perma¬ 
nent advantage to commerce. 

The laying of the direct United States cable 
was completed on September 5. 

From a paper read before the British Associa¬ 
tion at its late meeting it appears that work 
upon the Severn Tunnel, a project undertaken 
by the Great Western Railway Company to con¬ 
nect their system at Bristol with that in South 
Wales, is being pushed forward. The tunnel 
will be about four and a half miles in length, 
one-half of which will be under the river Severn. 
It will connect in the most direct manner the 
populous districts of South Wales with the south 
of England, and when completed will form the 
express route between London and South Wales. 
At the same meeting the Channel Tunnel scheme 
was the subject of considerable discussion, which 
was in general favorable to its feasibility. 

A sum of 8000 florins has been voted by the 


States-General of the Netherlands for re-exam¬ 
ining into the possibility of draining the Zuyder- 
Zee, and for soundings to determine the charac¬ 
ter of the soil at its bottom. 

It is proposed to establish a subterranean pneu¬ 
matic postal service between Versailles and Paris, 
in order to facilitate communication between the 
seat of the government at the former and the 
general service of the government departments 
at the latter place. The line proposed will be 
double, permitting the carriage of twenty kilos 
of dispatches an hour in both directions. 

From the annual report of the Secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, which has 
just appeared, we learn that the total production 
of rolled iron in the United States in 1874, in¬ 
cluding Bessemer steel rails, was 1,839,5G0 net 
tons, as compared with 1,906,445 tons in 1873, 
a decrease of only 120,885 tons. This decrease 
was all in rails. The home production of Bes¬ 
semer steel rails in 1874, from the same authori¬ 
ty, was 144,944 net tons, against 129,015 tons in 
1873, a gain of 15,929 tons. Tlie production of 
Bessemer rails in this country since the inaugu¬ 
ration of the industry in 1807 has been as fol¬ 
lows in net tons: 


18T1. 38,250 

1872 . 94,070 

1873 . 129,015 

1874 . 144,944 . 

The Railroad Gazette places the extent of 
new railroad constructed in the United States in 
1875, up to September 25, at 740 miles, against 
1025 miles reported for the same period in 1874, 
2507 miles in 1873, and 4623 in 1872. 

In our monthly record of Mechanical novel¬ 
ties we may note that the ponderous 81-ton gun 
has just been completed at the royal gun fac¬ 
tories at Woolwich. Its length is thirty-three 
feet, and its diameter varies from two feet at the 
muzzle to about six feet at the breech ; while 
internally the bore measures twenty-seven feet, 
and will just admit a projectile of fourteen and a 
half inches diameter. 

A lately invented street rail for horse-cars is 
designed to do away with the battering of the 
rail ends and the jolting of passengers. The 
novelty consists in its having the head and the 
flange separate, and in the fact that the upper 
and lower pieces are laid down in such a manner 
as to break joints. This novel combination, it 
is claimed, gives a smooth, continuous rail line, 
having unusual rigidity. The lower piece, or 
flange, is so designed tliat it may be reversed 
when worn, thus offering a new surface for wear. 

At the last meeting of the Franklin Institute 
a resolution was adopted appointing a commit¬ 
tee to test the strength of irons and steels em¬ 
ployed in the construction of boilers and bridges, 
and appropriating $1000 for the expenses of 
conducting the tests ; also a resolution indorsing 
the proposition for the establishment of a Muse¬ 
um of Industrial Art in the city of Philadelphia. 
The plan proposes a museum similar to the South 
Kensington Museum of London, to develop art 
industry of every kind by the best examples, free 
lectures on technical subjects, and schools. The 
projectors of this important enterprise are desirous 
of securing the Memorial Building of the Centen¬ 
nial Exhibition for this purpose after the close of 
the Exhibition. The enterprise has the indorse¬ 
ment of all the Pliiladelphia scientific societies. 


1868. 

. 7/225 

1869. 


1870. 

. 34,000 
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POLITICAL. 

O UR Record is closed on the 21st of October. 

—The Ohio State election, October 12, re¬ 
sulted in the election of Ilayes, the Republican 
candidate, by a majority of nearly 5000. Elec¬ 
tions were held the same day in Iowa and Ne¬ 
braska, the Republican majority in the former 
State being over 30,000, and in the latter about 
10,000. The new Constitution of Nebraska was 
ratified by the people. 

The Massachusetts Republican Convention at 
Worcester, September 29, nominated Alexander 
H. Rice for Governor. 

At the reunion of the Army of the Tennessee 
at Des Moines, Iowa, September 30, President 
Grant made a speech memorable for its length 
and for the stress laid upon the question of sec¬ 
tarian schools. lie said: 

“ If we are to have another contest in the near fu¬ 
ture of our national existence, I predict that the divid¬ 
ing line will not be Mason and Dixon’s, but between 
patriotism and intelligence on the one side, and super¬ 
stition, ambition, and ignorance^ on the other. Now 
the centennial year of our national existence, I be¬ 
lieve, is a good time to begin the work of strengthen¬ 
ing the foundations of the structure commenced by our 
patriotic forefathers one hundred years ago at Lexing¬ 
ton. Let us all labor to aid all needful guarantees for 
the security of free thought, free speech, a free press, 
pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men, irrespective of 
nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their 
support shall be appropriated to the support of any 
sectarian schools. Resolve that neither the State nor 
the nation, nor both combined, shall support institu¬ 
tions of learning other than those sufficient to afford 
to every child growing up in the land the opportunity 
of a good common-school education, unmixed with 
sectarian, pagan, or atheistical dogmas. Leave the 
matter of religion to the family altar, the church, and 
the private school supported entirely by private con¬ 
tributions. Keep the church and the state forever 
separate.” 

The President has appointed ex-Senator Zach- 
ariah Chandler, of Michigan, Secretary ot the 
Interior, to succeed Mr. Delano, resigned. 

In the town elections of Connecticut, October, 
the constitutional amendments changing the time 
of holding the State election from spring to fall, 
making the term of office of the State officers 
two years instead of one, and empowering the 
Legislature to restore forfeited rights to an elect¬ 
or, were carried by a large majority. 

The Constitutional Convention of North Car¬ 
olina has completed its work and adjourned. 
The proposed amendments number thirty-one. 
Among these are the following: 

The number of Supreme Court judges is reduced 
from five to three; of Superior Court judges from 
twelve to nine—all to be elected by the people. Both 
Supreme and Superior Court judges are to be elected 
for eight years. The principle of rotation of judges 
is adopted, and no judge can hold the courts of any 
district twice in succession, except at intervals of four 
years. The General Assembly is empowered to allot 
and distribute the judicial power, regulate the juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme Court, all matters of appeal, 
practice, etc. The provision in the constitution of 
17T6, by which, upon a two-thirds vote of each House 
of the General Assembly, judges of the Supreme and 
Superior courts may be removed from office for phys¬ 
ical or mental inability, is re-enacted. This power is 
in addition to that of removal by impeachment. The 
article on suffrage and eligibility is amended in one 
important particular. Hereafter persons convicted of 
felony or other infamous crimes are denied the right 
to vote until restored to respectable citizenship by due 


course of law. The article on education is so amend¬ 
ed as to retain all fines, penalties, and forfeitures in 
the hands of the respective county officers, together 
with the poll-tax, and such property tax as is collected 
on that behalf. Separate schools for the two races 
are to be provided. The article on penal institutions, 
punishments, etc., is so amended as to give the Legis¬ 
lature power to farm out penitentiary convicts on pub¬ 
lic works, public roads, etc. Intermarriage between 
whites and negroes is prohibited to the third genera¬ 
tion. 

The English Admiralty, in obedience to the 
indignant demands of the people of England, 
have suspended the circular of July 31, ordering 
the surrender of fugitive slaves found on board 
of British ships. 

A violent debate occurred, October 14, in the 
Bavarian Chamber of Deputies on the address 
introduced on the 8th by the ultramontane party 
calling for the dismissal of the ministry. Depu¬ 
ty Ereitag (ultramontane) reproached the gov¬ 
ernment with displaying insufficient independence 
in its relations with the Imperial government. 
He stated, also, that if the government displayed 
less fear of being domineered, they would easily 
find allies in the Federal Council in opposition 
to Prussia. Finally, the address was passed by 
a vote of 79 to 76. The king refused to accept 
the resignation of the ministry. 

The Spanish note in reply to the Vatican in¬ 
sists upon the maintenance of the constitutional 
provision for religious toleration. 

The Old Catholics in Germany have decided 
to abrogate the celibacy of the priesthood. 

DISASTERS. 

September 2G.—A dummy train near Phila- 
delfdna was run into by an excursion train on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Five persons killed 
and about twenty injured. 

September 17.—Advices from St. Thomas of 
a severe hurricane. The British ship Codfish 
w’cnt ashore on St. Vincent, and twelve of her 
crew were drowned. 

September 26.—The steamer Adler came in 
collision with the Swedish steamer King Oscar 
II. near Grimsby, England. The latter sunk, 
and fourteen persons on board were drowned. 

September 28.—At Sorel, in Canada, a train 
on the Richmond, Drummond, and Arthabaska 
Railway ran off the track. Eleven persons kill¬ 
ed, and twenty-four seriously injured. 

October 4.—The Swedish steamer L.J.Poager^ 
running between Liibeck and Copenhagen,burned 
in the Baltic. Twenty-four of the passengers 
and eleven of the crew perished. 

OBITUARY. 

Septernber 28.—By drowning, at Sea Cliff, the 
Rev. George B. Porteous, pastor of All-Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, about forty-five years of age. 

October 7.—Near Charlottesville, Virginia, 
Colonel Thomas Jefferson Randolph, grandson 
of Thomas Jefferson, aged eighty-three years. 

October 21. — At Concord, Massachusetts, 
Frederic Hudson, the well-known journalist, 
aged fifty-six years. 

October 13.—In Paris, France, Jean Baptiste 
Carpeaux, the sculptor, aged forty-eight years. 

October 20.—In Paris, France, Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, F.R.S., aged seventy-three years. 
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LLUDING to the lion. S. S. Cox’s inter¬ 
esting “Legislative Iliimors,” in the Oc¬ 
tober number of this Magazine, a friend at De¬ 
troit sends the following, of John Eandolph, 
which Mr. Cox omitted: 

Mr. Clay’s fondness for whist was well known. 
In reply to Mr. Clay’s charge that llandolph was 
an “aristocrat,” Kandolph retorted, with pistol- 
tinger aimed at Mr. C., “If a man is known by 
the company he keeps, the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky is the veriest aristocrat in the House, for 
he spends his nights in the company of kings, 
queens, and knaves.” 


A FitiEND in Des Moines, Iowa, sends to the 
Drawer an account which was recently brought 
up in court in that city, which may be service¬ 
able as a guide to young accountants elsewhere: 
Mr. James Davison 

To John Benton, Dr. 


For 3 iron wheelbarrows @ $15 00. $45 00 

For 1 wooden do. 15 00 


$30 00 

Mr. Davison returned the bill as incorrect. Mr. 
Benton sued. When called in court, Mr. Da¬ 
vison said it wasn’t right; first, because he never 
bought a wooden wheelbarrow, and second, if 
he had, the bill would have been $G0 instead 
of $30. Mr. Benton, when called upon to ex¬ 
plain his account, said, “I made three iron 
wheelbarrows for Mr. Davison for $45, but for 
one that ‘ wooden [wouldn’t] do’ I deducted $15, 
and I reckon that’s right.” 

That was what the Court thought, and so ad¬ 
judged. 


Should any of our readers happen to be going 
down to Rio de Janeiro, we can confidently com¬ 
mend to them as a place of comfortable refuge 
the establishment named in the following card, 
which we copy verbatim: 

THE BOTH WORLD HOTEL 

HUM. 80 SAN IGHAOIO STREET. 

PLAZA VIEJA. 

Ill this establishment set as tlie European style re¬ 
ceives lodgers which will find an splended assistance 
60 in eating as in habitation, therefore the master 
count with the elements necessary. 


Quite sure are we that our clerical friends will 
appreciate tlie following, taken from a scholarly 
book recently published in England, and not 
likely to be reprinted here, entitled. Scripture 
Proverbs^ Illustrated^ Annotated^ and Applied. 
By Francis Jacox.” In the chapter on “A Time 
to Laugh” allusion is made to a Mr. Robinson, an 
inmate of Shirley Hall Asylum, who w'ould burst 
into violent fits of laughter in church and at fu¬ 
nerals. Discharged from, confinement as cured, 
and asked whether he considered himself perfectly 
safe from a return of the habit of laughing at seri¬ 
ous subjects, he declared himself confident about 
it except on one point. On the subject of laugh¬ 
ing in church he -was still apprehensive, and for 
this reason : he had once heard a clergyman de¬ 
ploring the total absence in a congregation of 
conventional signs of the effect wdiich the ser¬ 
mon is producing. The jester knows the effect 
of his jest by the laugh that follows it, the act¬ 


or gets his applause or hisses, the orator his 
cheers, but the preacher has no index whatev¬ 
er ; and this clergyman had expressed a wish 
that his congregation had tails^ wdiich they could 
wag “ without disturbing the silence of the place 
or the solemnity of the scene.” Mr. Robinson 
could never get over this; every sermon he aft¬ 
erward listened to w’as for him spoiled by it. “If 
a pet parson entered the pulpit, I immediately 
saw all the feminine tails wagging; if he spoke 
of the duties of children to their parents, all the 
senile male tails wagged; and after a long dull 
sermon, when all bent forw'ard to offer up their 
last prayer, there appeared a simultaneous wag¬ 
ging of all the tails of the congregation.” 


Speaking of the Prince of Wales’s trip to In¬ 
dia, and the numberless applications of special 
correspondents who desired to go along, the fol¬ 
lowing is good, and the better for being strictly 
true: 

A certain very zealous special called upon Sir 
Bartle Frerc, and vehemently impressed upon 
him the necessity for the press being fully rep¬ 
resented on the personal staff of the Prince. 

“But why,” asked Sir Bartle Frere, “ are you 
so anxious to be constantly in such close prox¬ 
imity to the Prince in India ? Surely you might 
travel indepeudenth^ and yet be frequently near 
him ?” 

The special grew excited. “What, Sir Bar- 
tie, ivhat should I do if any thing were to hap¬ 
pen to his Royal Highness w-hile I w\as absent 
from his side?” 

“I really don’t know,” answered Sir Bartle 
Frere; “I suppose you’d be sorry, like all of 
us. ” 

“Sorry, Sir Bartle!” exclaimed the special; 
“I should simply die!" 


^ Many are the anecdotes that have been pub¬ 
lished of the late John Van Buren, but the fol¬ 
lowing will be new to the readers of the Drawer : 
During his father’s Presidential term, “Prince 
John,” then a very young man, indulged in many 
playful performances that were not altogether a 
delight to the paternal. On one of his visits to 
Washington the Prince stopped at Willard’s, 
where his father came, and, after a kindly greet¬ 
ing, said, “John, I had hoped you Avould some 
time prove to be a worthy representative of our 
family, but I fear you never will; in fiict, I am 
convinced that you will bring disgrace rather than 
reflect credit upon it.” 

“Father,”said John, “you may think, because 
you happen to be President of the United States, 
that you are something more than an ordinary 
man, but permit me to say that you will never be 
known in history except'as the fiither of John 
Van Buren.” 


Among the many interesting personal sketches 
and anecdotes in the Memoirs of Sir George Sin- 
claii —a book not likely to be republished in the 
United States—is the following of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, an eccentric of the first class, whose 
abilities as a lawyer won for him a seat in Par¬ 
liament and the Attorney-Generalship. He was 
unique in relation to his dress and his deport- 
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“you’re an aggerwaxin’ little thing, so you are, an’ there’s no doin’ 
■ notiiink with yer. look at yer sister there, how nice an’ clean sue 
LOOKS alongside o’ yer!” 


merit. No Jew old- 
clothes man would at 
any time have given 
half a crown for his 
whole wardrobe. He 
was never known to 
have a new suit of 
clothes, and conse¬ 
quently the prevail¬ 
ing belief was that he 
must have dealt in the 
apparel line with some 
second-hand clothes 
man. And to make 
matters worse in the 
way of his costume, 
he never wore braces. 

His aversion to them 
was intense. It look¬ 
ed as if it had been a 
part of his religious 
creed never to have 
any thing to do with 
braces. The natural 
consequence of this 
persistent hostility was 
that he had constantly 
to give a shrug to his 
whole body in order to 
raise his nether gar¬ 
ments to their proper 
position on his person 
—a manoeuvre which 
frequently called forth 
bursts of laughter in 
the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

His matter was in 
keeping with the odd¬ 
ity of his manner. 

Though a man of em¬ 
inent talents, he used 
to make strange blun¬ 
ders in his language. 

He reminded one of 
Lord Castlereagh,who 
in 1820 was the leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and who used to make such blunders as 

standing prostrate at the feet of royalty,” and 
“turning his back on himself.” One of his 
best blunders occurred in court. As Attorney- 
General, he had to prosecute John Frost and 
the other Monmouthshire Chartist rioters, and, 
of course, to make out the strongest case he 
could against the prisoners. After hurling his 
invectives in no niggard measure at the heads 
of the prisoners at the bar, he wound up his fo¬ 
rensic indignation to what he thought the high¬ 
est point it could reach, and which grammarians 
would call a confusion of metaphors, in the fol¬ 
lowing words : “Yes, my lord, these daring reb¬ 
els, these desperate men, these enemies of all 
law and social order, came rushing down the 
mountain’s side like a flock of sheep, each with 
a hatchet in his hand.” 


Another character described in the Memoirs 
is the Duke of Sutherland, who was a man of 
singularly easy mind. Events of the greatest 
importance to himself personally did not for a 
moment disturb his equanimity. One reinark- 
able and amusing instance of this was furnished 


on the most interesting day of his life. On the 
morning of the day of his marriage a friend of 
his found him carelessly leaning over the railing 
at the edge of the water in St. James’s Park, and 
throwing crumbs of bread to the ducks. His 
friend, surprised at seeing him at such a place 
and so engaged within two hours of the time 
appointed for his marriage to one of the finest 
women in England—one in whose veins the blood 
of the Howards flowed—exclaimed: 

“AVhat! you here to-day? I thought you 
were going to be married this morning?” 

“Yes,” was his answer, given with the most 
perfect nonchalance^ and throwing a few more 
crumbs to the ducks, without moving from the 
railing on which he was leaning—“yes, I believe 
I am.” 

Another instance is given of the same easy- 
mindedness. A nobleman, now a duke, but then 
a marquis, had asked a friend of his, who was a 
better judge of carriages than himself, to accom¬ 
pany him to Long Acre, to advise him in refer¬ 
ence to the purchase of a carriage. A day was 
fixed on for the two to go together to make the 
intended purchase; but on the day preceding 
the one appointed the then marquis wrote to 
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his friend the following brief note : ‘‘It will not 
be necessary to meet me to-morrow to go to Long 
Acre to look for a carriage. Erom a remark 
made by the duke [his father] to-day, I fancy 
I am going to be married!” Not only had the 
marquis left his father to choose a bride for him 
and to make the other matrimonial arrangements, 
but when the intimation was made to him by the 
duke that the future marchioness had been fixed 
on, he seemed to view the whole affair as if it had 
been one which did not concern him in the least. 


In a recent number of BlachwoocVs Magazine 
is an article on tlie London police courts, in 
which many curious incidents of London life are 
described. One of these illustrates the great 
power devolved upon the police magistrates over 
vagrants and beggars. It is as follows: 

We heard the following case narrated not 
long ago by the magistrate at whose court it oc¬ 
curred. Just as he was leaving the bench an old 
blind man and a little girl were placed in the 
dock. A constable stated that while he was on 
duty in the street a gentleman had directed his 
attention to the little girl, had called the child 
and given her a half-penny, and then ordered him 
to take her into custody. 

“I could not leave the old blind man in the 
street,” said the officer, “ so I brought them both 
before your worship.” 

The magistrate inquired whether the old man 
was known to the police as a habitual beggar. 

‘ ‘ Oh no,” was the reply. ‘ ‘ He has been about 
for many years. He gets his living by fiddling 
for the sailors. The little girl is his grandchild, 
and leads him about. He may have begged now 
and then when he’s very hard up, but it’s very 
seldom, if at all.” 

The magistrate discharged the prisoners, and 
almost immediately afterward the gentleman who 
had given the half-penny to the child, and then 
given the child into custody, entered and took 
his seat by the side of the magistrate, who told 
him he had dismissed the case. 

“lam sorry for it,” he said. “It would have 
been a very good thing for that child if you had 
sent her to an industrial school.” 

“And what would her grandfiither have done 
without her?” asked the magistrate. 

“He might have got a dog,” was the reply. 

Such is benevolence when it runs mad. 


Many are the stories of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, and here is another one that has just 
capped up from some source that does not seem 
hitherto to have been tapped. He had employed 
an excellent man named Clopton to preach to 
the negroes in a chapel on his plantation. One 
cold Sunday, while Clopton was giving out his 
hymn, two lines at a time, he observed a negro 
put his foot, with a new brogan, on the red-hot 
stove. Turning to him, he said, in measured 
voice, “You rascal you, you’ll burn your shoe.” 
As this rhyme was in exact metre of the hymn, 
the negroes chimed in and sang it. The preach¬ 
er smiled, and mildly explained, “ My colored 
friends, indeed you’re wrong; I didn’t intend 
that for the song.” This being also in good 
measure, the negroes sang it with pious fervor. 
Turning quickly to his congregation, he said, 
sharply, “I hope you will not sing again until I 
have time to explainbut this only aroused them 


to repeat his last words with increased vigor. 
Mr. Clopton, finding his tongue was tuned to 
rhyme, then abandoned explanation and went on 
with the other services. 


AYe are indebted to Mr. Boucicault for the 
last and best anecdote about “the life-insurance 
man.” In alluding to certain comments on the 
originality of his plays, he says: “Another re¬ 
proach is that I have deserted the field of legiti¬ 
mate comedy (to which I contributed such works 
as London Assurance and Old Heads and Young 
Hearts) to cultivate a lower drama, as the Col¬ 
leen Bawn and Arrah-na-Pogue; that I owed it 
to my fame to maintain the standard of my rep¬ 
utation. I write to the taste of the times. I 
don’t care a button for posterity, nor write to 
amuse unborn generations. Posterity is a bad 
audience. It reminds me of what an old Cali¬ 
fornian replied when a life-insurance company 
was first introduced into San Erancisco, and he 
was asked to support it: ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I’ve 
no opinion of a speckelation whar a man has got 
to die to realize.’ So it is with poets who write 
for posterity.” 


The following anecdotes of the late Judge 
Martin Grover are told by a gentleman who 
knew him long and intimately, and who appre¬ 
ciated him not only as an able lawyer and judge, 
but as one of the most genial and witty men of 
Western New York. His self-possession never 
deserted him. He was once trying a cause be¬ 
fore Judge Dayton. After a time the judge be¬ 
came impatient at what he believed the unneces¬ 
sary detail of the facts in the case. “This case, 
Mr. Grover,” said he, “is in a nut-shell.” Gro¬ 
ver continued the case without regarding this 
remark. “Mr. Grover,” said the judge, some¬ 
what sharply, “ this case is in a nut-shell. You 
are taking up too much time with it.” 

“It may be in a nut-shell, your honor,” said 
Grover; “but then, I think this Court is bound 
to take judicial knowledge that nut-shells are of 
all sizes, from an Alleghany County beech-nut 
up to a cocoa-nut. And this case, with all re¬ 
spect to your honor, is in a cocoa-nut shell, and 
if you don’t let me try it in my own way, Peck 
there will make beech-nuts, and small ones at 
that, of my client.” 

The judge took this reply pleasantly, and Gro¬ 
ver continued in his own way. 


When Judge Grover succeeded Judge Mullett, 
as a justice of the Supreme Court in the Eighth 
Judicial District, he was noticeable for patience 
in sitting through the dullest and dreariest of 
trials. But there were times when he was di¬ 
rect, positive, and sententious, approaching rough¬ 
ness. When a criminal whom he believed real¬ 
ly guilty was on trial, he was irritated if he es¬ 
caped through the negligence of the prosecuting 
attorney, or want of understanding on the part 
of the jury. This was illustrated in the case of 
the People v. Weight, tried before him at an Al¬ 
leghany County Oyer and Terminer. The pris¬ 
oner was brought to the bar for stealing valu¬ 
able sheep. The case was very clear against 
him, but his counsel, by some ingenious manage¬ 
ment, caused several of the jurors to believe he 
was not guilty, and after an absence of an hour 
or two they came into court and announced that 
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they were unable 
to agree. The 
judge, with a 
look of surprise, 
inquired if they 
failed to agree 
on the facts in 
the case or on 
the effects of the 
facts. The fore¬ 
man replied that 
they were una¬ 
ble to agree on 
the main feat¬ 
ures of the case 
—that a num¬ 
ber of the jurors 
did not think 
the man guilty. 

“Well,” said the 
judge, “when 
you went out, the 
Court thought 
you would agree 
in about fifteen 
or twenty min¬ 
utes, the facts of 
the case being 
simply these: 

This fellow had 
no mutton of his 
own; at a certain 
time the proof 
shows he had 
plenty of mut¬ 
ton ; about that 
time the com¬ 
plainant’s sheep 
were missing. 

When the fel¬ 
low was asked 
where he got his mutton he lied about it, as the 
proof shows. Now, gentlemen, you can retire, 
and if you can not agree on this evidence, come 
in and the Court will discharge you ; but we shall 
consider it our duty to tell you to go home and 
build your sheep-pens so high that sheep thieves 
can’t "crawl over, because if you don’t, between 
incompetent jurors and sheep thieves, you -will 
lose all of your sheep.” It is needless, perhaps, 
to add that after this supplementary charge the 
jury agreed. 

Soon after a smart little earthquake in a 
neighboring city a party of friends were discuss¬ 
ing the various incidents attending it, and, among 
other things, the effect it had upon the several re¬ 
ligious congregations, as it occurred during serv¬ 
ice hours on Sunday. After reciting the scenes 
at various churches and the general consterna¬ 
tion it produced, a person mentioned the fact that 
a certain Baptist society were not at all disturbed, 
but quietly kept their seats; at which a lady 
noted for her esprit remarked, “ Oh, I suppose 
they were the Hard Shells. ” 

A DISTINGUISHED stock raisei* in this State, 
preparing a herd-book, had provided lithograph¬ 
ic portraits of all his leading animals. A gen¬ 
tleman happened to be sitting in his- cabinet one 
afternoon, when his daughter, a bright young 
married lady, came in and began looking over 



THE TARLOB ORATRESS.—“TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR.” 


the book plates. By-and-by she came to the 
picture of an exceedingly rough-looking Spanish 
jack, and raising it up to full view, and address¬ 
ing the gentleman, who was a familiar acquaint¬ 
ance, said, “How very like this picture is to you. 
Sir!” 

He was a little confused, but replied, “Ah, 
madam, I am flattered you should discover a 
likeness to me among yoxxv family poi'traits.'^ 


Here is a good one on the Episcopalians, 
which, so far as the writer is aware, has never 
yet appeared in print, and therefore he contrib¬ 
utes it for the benefit of the Drawer. 

Away out West in- State, in the valley 

of the Mississippi, at a time not very remote, 
when men were more intent on “raking in the 
filthy” than in securing an interest in the bank 
of glory everlasting, a zealous missionary of the 
persuasion aforesaid found himself in a commu¬ 
nity whose religious views were no less manifold 
and contradictory than was to be expected from 
persons representing every phase of denomina¬ 
tional life. Finding out the three or four com¬ 
municants belonging to his Church, the mission¬ 
ary gave notice of an “Episcopal service” for 
that evening in the school-house, and cordially 
invited every body to attend. Of course to the 
large majority of the inhabitants this was some¬ 
thing entirely novel—indeed, the passage of a cir¬ 
cus through the village, or the actual halt of a 
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minstrel troupe, could not have created a pro¬ 
founder sensation—and so at an early hour they 
commenced gathering in knots of two or three, 
discussing “ as to what kind of a durn’d thing it 
was a-goin’ to be.” 

Prominent among the female portion of the 
throng was an aged sister, who enlightened the 
others by stating it was a reg’lar sarmint they 
were a-goin’ to have, and no confounded nigger 
tumblin’. Put the “sarmint” w’as to be after tlie 
“’Piscopal” fashion, of which she had hearn tell 
when a girl, but had never seen; and as it was 
something bad, she believed, she was there to in¬ 
terrupt him if he didn’t preach orthodox. 

Seating herself on the front bench, she eyed 
the preacher closely, and just before he com¬ 
menced the service, and while arranging his robes, 
slie beckoned him to her, and informed him that 
she was there to interrupt him if he didn’t preach 
orthodox. 

“Well, madam,”he replied, “you won’t in¬ 
terrupt me if I do preach orthodox ?” 

“Oh no! that I won’t,” she earnestly ex¬ 
claimed, “but if you don’t, though. I’ll interrupt 
and expose you for sure!” 

Now to make the exercises go off Avith some 
degree of Episcopal decorum the congregation 
Avas liberally supplied Avith prayer-books, and the 
feAV communicants Avere instructed to circulate 
among the people, “find the places” for the un¬ 
initiated, and lead in the responses. 

Then rose the minister, and Avith the prodi¬ 
gal’s resolve, “I Avill arise and go to my father,” 
etc., commenced the service, and Avon the old 
lady’s heart, for it Avas her favorite passage, read 
and prayed oA^er often because of a AvayAvard boy. 
Next in order Avas the “ exhortation,” in Avhicii 
she heard nothing objectionable; and then came 
the confession of sins. Eight behind her one 


orthodoxy was in no mood to be trifled Avith, and 
so, Avhile her hand firmly grasped her umbrella, 
she said, in tones sternly emphatic, “Look 
a-hyar, you durn’d cuss! didn’t I tell you that 
AA'as all right? an’ hyar you have been a-chatter- 
in’ eA’ery blessed minit since. Noav you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, and I don’t want you 
to jaAv any more to-night. That’s orthodox 
enough for any body!” 

The minister took in the situation, and being 
a practical man, “pitched in,” and gave them a 
red-hot extempore discourse, Avhich the old lady, 
before she Avas aAvare, had indorsed Avith a Avhole 
series of honest amens. 

At the conclusion she felt bound to apologize 
for her conduct before and during the service, 
and so, seizing both his hands, she thanked him 
for his Gospel sermon in language as unique as 
her manner was hearty; “You see, mister, Ave 
Avarn’t sure of you; Ave only had hearn tell of 
you ’Piscopals afore, an’ Ave Avere kind of skeered 
like; but it’s all right noAv, an’ I Avant to tell 
you that I had nothing to do Avitli those roAvdies 
back there Avho interrupted the service. Noav 
A ve’ve had Locus preachers here, an’ we’A'e had 
Circus preachers here, but Ave’A^e never had any 
of you ’Eiscopus preachers afore; an’ you do 
preach orthodox, an’ you can come back here 
any time you AA^ant to, an’ preach all night if you 
choose—if you do Avear your shirt outside your 
breeches. ” 


In Greenmount, Baltimore’s beautiful city of 
the dead, there stands a monument erected by 

the B-family, in the rear of Avhich is a lot 

belonging to Mr. L-J-, Avho has been 

twice married and twice a Avidower, and avIio 
has placed three tombstones in his lot, arranged 
as folloAvs: 





E- 


J- 


€-e.homv 
dmfOJuiti /WO, 
^estor-tcK 

(knl4 Juni /SYi 


of the communicants aforesaid united his voice 
Avith the minister’s, and had gotten as far as 
“We have erred and strayed from Thy Avays like 
lost sheep,” etc., Avhen the old lady turned, and 
in an audible Avhisper said, “ Hush! hush! 
that’s all right; let the man haA’e a chance 
to speak!” LoAvering his voice, he kept com¬ 
paratively quiet until the creed Avas reached, and 
here he thought, “In the credo I must set an 
example, and confess Christ before men in the 
magnificent yet simple ‘I believe’ of all the 
Christian centuries.” 

By this time the self-appointed conseiwator of 


Mr. J-is yet living, but Avith prudent fore¬ 

thought has purchased and planted his tomb¬ 
stone at the head of the grave he expects his 
body to occupy Avhen he shall have been gath¬ 
ered into the land Avhere his fathers have gone 
before him. The “Here rests my man” of the 
first Avife seems almost jealously replied to by 
the second Avitli “He Avas mine also,” and Mr. 

J-, living, interposes, Avith a disposition to 

keep the peace, '‘'‘Both of these Avere mine.” 
The question suggests itself, Hoav Avould he dis¬ 
pose of the land to designate the grave of his 
third Avife, should he have one ? 
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“ 0VERNOR V’ said Iris—Governor ? 

\jr J3iit I tlioiiglit Governors were—” 
She paused. 

‘‘Old?’' I added, smiling. “Not in this 
case, child. He Avas our ardent young war 
Governor, a title that stands by itself.” 

But Iris was still doubtful. 

“Let me tell you something else, then,” 
said Ermine. “When we Avere in Virginia 
last year, the fancy came to ns to go and see 
a certain ruined Gothic tower by moonlight. 
The usual objections were made, of course: 
first, no one ever went to the tower by 
moonlight; second, no one ever w'ent to the 
tower any way; third, there wasn’t any 


tower. But the GoA^emor calmly marshal¬ 
ed us to the very spot; bright moonlight 
all ready, field-glasses, chocolate-creams, dia¬ 
grams of the country draAvn on the bricks, 
poetical quotations, descriptions of colonial 
times, the loveliest compliments, and safe 
home again—all in tAvo hours.” 

“Charming!” said Iris. “I loA^e such 
people.” 

The Duke regarded her Avith gravity. It 
was necessary, then, to climb uii Gothic tow¬ 
ers, armed with poetical quotations and 
chocolate-creams. He had not thought of 
that. But he reflected that there w^ere no 
Gothic towers on the Oklawaha, at any rate. 
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and postponed the consideration of the sub¬ 
ject for the present. 

For we were sailing np the St. Johns River, 
hound for the moutli of tlie Oklawaha, a 
wild tributary with an Indian name, which 
llows into the broader stream a hundred 
miles above the ocean bar, the desolate sand 
village of the pilots, and the two light- 
liouses, so familiar to Florida travelers. Our 
comical little steamer, not unlike a dwarfed 
two-storied canal-boat, had started boldly 
out from the Pilatka dock that morning 
with its full quota of twenty passengers on 
board, six feet by three of shelf having been 
carefully engaged in advance by letter or 
telegram for each person. Our “ accommo¬ 
dations,” whatever that may mean, consist- 
(mI of this shelf and—nothing more. Our 
fellow-travelers were, besides ourselves, a 
naturalist, the mother of a family and the 
family, a general who fought in the Sem¬ 
inole war, two school-girls, two anxious- 
<‘yed ladies voluminous in trimmings. Miss 
Treshington (Greek draperies) and maid, 


and two grave Baptist brothers from Geor¬ 
gia. With our party, in addition to Vander- 
lyne Banyer (whom we had nicknamed the 
Young Duke) and the Governor—both chance 
accretions—was George, our generalizer, so 
called from his habit of geueralizing every 
thing, throwing unimportant details to the 
right and the left, and presenting you with 
a succinct statement on the spot: one day 
of George would have driven Mr. Casaubon 
(eternal portraiture!)mad. Onr little steam¬ 
er was full—nay, more than full; we fairly 
swarmed over her miniature decks, crowded 
her Avee cabin, and almost, I Avas about to 
say, hung on behind, so entirely did we fill 
every in(;h of her s])ace. Every body heard 
Avhat CA'ery body said ; Ave dined in detach¬ 
ments, not being able to get into the cabin 
all at once; and AA’hen Ave Avere folded uj) on 
onr shelA’^es for the night, we conld hear 
each other breathe all down the roAA’’: one 
dream, I am sure, Avould luiA'e sufficed for 
all of us. 

The St. Johns is a tropical river of the 
dreamy kind ; its beauty does not—to use 
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tbe exx)ressive assanltiiig terra—strike you, 
blit rather steals over your seuses slowly, as 
moonlight steals over the summer night. 
Palms stand along the shore in groups, out¬ 
lined against the sky, whieli has here a soft¬ 
ness unknown at the North, even June 
mornings and August afternoons seeming 
hard in comparison ; the strength of the gi¬ 
ant live-oaks is veiled by the sweeping 
tresses of the silvery moss that clings to 
their great hranches and caresses them into 
slumber ; and fiirther inland rise the single 
feathery pine-trees ot the South, which, in 
the absence of hills and mountains, always 
seem so xiurple and so far away. Vander- 
lyne Banyer regarded all this beauty in si¬ 
lence, his slow-moving blue eyes fixed upon 
the shore. If you had asked him what he 
saw, he would have promptly replied, 

“ Trees.” They were trees, werenT they ? 
Then why should a man bother himself 
about kinds ? 

'‘How beautiful it must be away over 
there—farther on, I mean, where the pine- 
trees are,” said Iris. 

“ It is always beautiful beyond,” remarked 
the Governor. “Don’t you know how, in 
w'alking, the shady places are always ‘far¬ 
ther on f” 

“But I would not give up the fancy, if 
fancy it is, for all the realities you can mus¬ 
ter,” said Ermine, who always tried her lance 
against the Governor’s. “ Beyond—beauti¬ 
ful beyond! Human nature journeys hope¬ 
fully in that—” 

“Delusion,” said our generalizer; “like 
the horse that went fifty miles on a run 
to get the bag of oats fastened one foot in 
front of his own head.” 

“ No ! Did he, though ?” said the Duke, 
laughing. 

In the mean time the Governor was quoting 
to Iris George Eliot’s grand Positivist hymn: 

“ ‘ O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead vho live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

....This is the life to come. 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow.’” 

“ Oh no. Governor,” I said; “ that is too 
hard doctrine for our little Iris. This long¬ 
ing for the beyond, of which we were talk¬ 
ing, must have a warmer coloring in her 

“ Very well. How will this do, Miss Iiis ? 
—another land of beyond, which is near you, 
I think: 

“ ‘ O land, sweet land ! new world, my world! 

No mortal knows what seas I sail 
With hope and faith which never fail. 

With heart and will which never quail. 

The sea is swift, the sky is flame; 

My low' song sings thy nameless name. 

Lovers who love, ye understand 
This sw'eetest world, this sweetest land I 



Iris blushed charmingly under the gaze 
of the handsome brown eyes; but Ermine 
charged down the lists with, “No, not so. 
We must arrive some time in that lovely 
land, we can not be always on the way j and 
tben—what do we find ? Listen to this: 

“ ‘ Where art thou, beloved To-morrow, 

Whom young and old, and strong and w’eak, 
Rich and poor, through joy and sorrow’ 

Ever seek? 

In thy place, ah! well-a-day. 

We abvays find, alas. To-day!’” 

During this conversation the trimmed la¬ 
dies sat near and listened, that is, in the in¬ 
tervals of scanning the Greek draperies of 
Miss Treshington. Were they wrong ? was 
she right ? they anxiously wondered. The 
Greek, meanwhile, having discovered that 
a Banyer was on board, bestow’cd upon him 
a modicum of well-regulated smiles. The 
mother of a family marshaled her brood on 
the little unguarded deck below, where they 
had a series of the most thrilling and nar¬ 
row escapes; the school-girls giggled to¬ 
gether over the deeply mysterious jokes of 
their age ^ and the Baptist brothers had 
rather the best of it, after all, sitting on 
the roof with their feet hanging over. So 
passed the snmmer afternoon ; for although 
it was March, the hejit was like our Jul]\. 
Toward sunset our little craft turned sud¬ 
denly in toward the shore, and ran her low 
bow'into a mass of floating green. 

“The bonnet-leaf, a species of lotus,” an¬ 
nounced the naturalist. “ It lives in the 
dead water where two currents meet j when 
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you see it along shore you may know some 
creek comes in there.’’ 

‘‘But here is no creek—” I began, when 
the steamer sliari)ly turned the corner of a 
live-oak, and, behold, we were in a river, a 
majestic expanse of twenty-eight feet, with 
the trees on the dark banks nearly meetiiig 
overhead; hut a river none the less, naviga¬ 
ble for two hundred and fifty miles, and— 
“The famous Oklawaha in person!” 

Ermine was glad it began so classically 
with the lotus, but denied that it was fa¬ 
mous—yet. 

“ Oh yes, it is!” 

“Oh no!” 

“Yes.” 

“No.” 

“We will take the sense of the meeting,” 
said our generalizer, promptly. “ Mr. Ban- 
yer, what do you say ?” 

The Duke had never heard of it until he 
came South. 

Miss Treshington ditto. “ If it had been 
the Arno, now, or the dear Garonne! But 
here—” (a shrug). 


The General thought that if not known, 
it ought to be. “An important treaty with 
the Indians was drawn up on its banks; hun¬ 
dreds of our soldiers were afterward picked 
off along the same banks by the same In¬ 
dians. In the fastnesses near by lived the 
celebrated Hallak Tustenugge—” 

“ In short, the Seminole war,” interrupted 
the generalizer, summing up. The General 
agreed, but slowly. Ho had several other 
items to produce, but the conversation had 
already swept by, and left him on the shore. 

The school-girls had heard of it—“Oh yes, 
lots of times!” and the trimmed ladies spec¬ 
ified with precision that they had “ heard 
of it at the Grand National Hotel, Jackson¬ 
ville.” They liked “the Grand National.” 
Ihe Baptist brethren liad road “ a very s})ir- 
itiial description” by a fellow-worker who 
had taken the trip the imevious year; but 
the naturalist had known of it from his 
“earliest childhood” (with scorn). We were 
rather cast down by this from the natural¬ 
ist: none of us had known of it in our ear¬ 
liest childhood, whatever may have happen- 
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ed in oiir latest. But Ermine brought np 
re-enforcements in the shape of a sketch of 
the river hy Dyer, whose “Interior of St. 
Mark’s, Venice,” was, she said, one of the 
lovelj'^ pictures of last spring’s exhibition 
at the Academy. “ This little sketch of the 
river was so poetically beautiful in the ar¬ 
rangement of the troiiical foliage, so full of 
the very spirit of untamed Florida, that the 
moment I saw it I resolved to come here 
before tlie wild wood gods were driven from 
their last hiding-places,” she said. 

“ Wood gods ?” asked the school-girls. 

“Alligators, of course,” replied the gener- 
alizer; and at that moment we saw one, a 
huge fellow at least fifteen feet long, which 
came up from the swamp alongside, climbed 
slowly over a log, and lay there eying us, 
his head and tail in the water, hut a hill of 
hack exposed over the log, tempting us, had 
we been disposed to shoot. But, thank For¬ 
tune, we were not. By some remarkable 
chance we were without the inevitable hoy 


The effect was strange, for the glow w’as as 
brilliant as though a couflagratioii raged 
outside, and yet, above, the darkness of the 
cypresses loomed heavier than ever; the 
water sparkled, and the little rii^ples made 
by the steamer curled goldenly against the 
near shore, where the wild flowers felt a 
passing glory for a moment as the brilliant 
light swept over them. 

It was now night, and the steamer had 
stopi)ed. The great trees towered above on 
each side, no longer distinct, but walls of 
darkness, like the sides of a well to the lit¬ 
tle earth grub that has fallen in and vainly 
looks aloft, clinging to his bit of twig as he 
floats. No one spoke; we sat in silence, 
awed by the darkness and the wild forest, 
which seemed all the more wild because we 
could not see it. Suddenly flared out a red 
light from above, and, as if by magic, the 
woods grew red, and showed us their vistas 
and glimmering pools again. Birds cried 
from their near nests and flew past our 



alligators. 


with a pistol, who may be called the nui¬ 
sance of the Oklawaha, and also Avithout 
the coni])lacent man Avith a shot-gun, who 
Avounds uselessly and cruelly all the beau¬ 
tiful birds and Avild creatures of the forest 
alongside that liaA^e not yet learned to fear 
him, and leaves them to die sloAvly on the 
banks, he himself shooting meauAvliilo safe¬ 
ly from the deck of the steamer—the last 
man, ])robably, to venture on a real Florida 
hunting expedition, AAliere there is danger, 
a fair field, and hunger to justify the de¬ 
struction. 

As the sun sank low in the west the red 
gloAv, Avhich Ave could not see in the sky 
above through the dense umbrella-like tops 
of tlie cyx)resses, penetrated the open spaces 
beloAV, and rested on the claret-colored Ava- 
tcr, as though the sun had stooped and shot 
under the trees, determined that the dark 
ri\^er, which he could not reach through the 
day with all his shining, should yet feel his 
jiower ere he stepped below the horizon. 


faces; the steamer started on, carrying the 
magic Avitli her. Pitch-X)ine fires had been 
started in braziers on the top of the boat to 
light the way, and, tended by a negro boy, 
they burned brilliantly all night, sending a 
red glow over the dark Avaters ahead, shoAv- 
iiig the sudden turns, the narrow passes, 
the bent trees, and a lonely little landing, 
Avhere we left a barrel for a solemn old 
mule which came doAvn and inspected us as 
the steamer ran her bow on shore—the or¬ 
dinary Avay of landing on the OklaAvaha. 

“ I suppose the barrel is for the mule,” 
said Iris; “ at least, there is no one else to 
receive it.” 

After a time, as the boat moA^ed onward, 
she began whistling at intervals—a long 
melancholy call Avith a silence after it, as 
though Avaiting for an ansAver. “ Orpheus 
on his way to Hades, calling ^Eurydice!’ 
^ Eurydice !’ ” I suggested. 

“Do you remember that musical little 
poem of Jean IngeloAv’s called ‘ Divided,’ 
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where one in sport steps over the tiny rivu¬ 
let, which grows wider and wider until they 
can no longer call across, and finally lose 
even sight of each other entirely said the 
Governor. 

Iris reinemhered it, and very sweetly, at 
his request, repeated the closing verses, the 
words of the one left on the far shore, walk¬ 
ing desolate day by day 

“‘And yet I know past all doubting, truly— 

A knowledge greater than grief can dim— 

I know, as he loved, he will love me duly, 

Yea, better, e’en better, than I love him. 

“ ‘ And as I walk by the vast calm river. 

The awful river so dread to see, 

I say, “Thy breadth and thy depth forever 
Are bridged by his thoughts that cross to me.’”” 

‘^I made a new ending once in place of 
that,” said Ermine ; ‘’it is much more true 
to nature, as I should tell Miss Ingelow if I 
knew her: 

“‘Ah, no, sweet poet, not this the ending: 

The love of man ne’er rests in the past; 

With thoughts of thee soon new love was blending. 
Grew, budded, and blossomed, and conquered at 
last. 

“‘Dream not, dream not, with pale lips that quiver. 
He’s thinking of thee as he walks afar: 

“I loved her once, but—widened the river”— 

And he wafts thee away with his evening cigar. 

‘“Thou art but the ghost of a love departed— 

Ils ne peuvent revenir, ces pauvres morts; 
Remember, no man ever died broken-hearted; 
Remember, les aosents or.t toujours tort!’” 

‘‘Ermine,” I said, “you are a cynic.” 


“Not at all. Miss 
Martha. I appeal to 
Mr. Banyer if I am 
not right.” 

But the Duke con¬ 
fessed frankly that 
he had no idea 
what we were talk¬ 
ing about. He had 
been watching those 
remarkable long- 
legged birds that 
kept flying up along¬ 
side and shrieking 
at us—limpkins, he 
believed they were 
called. 

The general izer 
immediately laid be¬ 
fore him an abstract 
of the case: “Poet¬ 
ry, you know—Jean 
Ingelow’s ‘Divided.’ 
Two lovers separa¬ 
ted for good; girl 
sure he will think 
of her forever; Miss 
Ermine sure he will 
not. What do yon 
say ?” 

“ Separated forev¬ 
er ? Of course not. What would be the 
use ?” said our honest young Duke, lighting 
a fresh cigar. 

At this moment we heard in the distance 
a far sound iii answer to our doleful cry. 
“ The other steamer,” said the Baptist breth¬ 
ren on the roof, who passed doAvn bulletins 
gathered from the jiilot. “They have to 
warn each other in order to find a broad 
place to pass in.” 

We soon saw a gleam up the river high 
above the trees, glancing from side to side 
in the air, for the boat was still some dis¬ 
tance off, and the course of the stream tortu¬ 
ous. In the mean time our little craft had 
crowded herself ignomiuiously so close to 
the shore that one side was tilted up like a 
buggy turning out for another on a narrow 
mountain road. She clawed the bank so 
desperately that involuntarily we drew our 
very skirts back, as if to make more room in 
the channel, thereby, as the generalize!’ said, 
affording a lovely example of that feminine 
desire to help which makes a woman always 
hold back when the horses are going down 
hill. At length the light darting and flick¬ 
ering above the tree-tops disappeared, and 
a sudden glare shot out over the riv^er in 
front of us. Round a curve came the other 
steamer, her pitch-pine fires blazing high 
on top, and the little decks below crowd¬ 
ed with passengers. “ Eftete hlas^ travelers 
who have seen it all,” said George. “Let 
us give them a cheer to wake them up.” So 
we cheered lustily, answered by the effete 
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ones with a sort of a roar which was much 
more iini)ressive than our effort. ^‘Ihey 
learned that from Hallak Tustenugge,” said 
George, kindly accounting for our defeat. 

In the mean time the two boats were 
passing each other gingerly, scraping the 
shores on each side, the resxiective cooks 
exchanging a few whisx)ered conlidences 
from their little windows as their black 
faces were carried slowly past each other 
only a few inches a])art. Then we watch¬ 
ed the glare glide on down the river. First 
the whole forest lighted uj), then a gleaming 
through the white trunks of the cypresses, 
then the same high-up flickering light over 
the tree-tox)s, and finally nothing save dark¬ 
ness. That was behind, however. In front 
we had our own glow, and journeyed on¬ 
ward into stranger and stranger regions, 
the hours shortened by the songs ot the ne¬ 
gro crew, who, assembled on the little deck 
below, gave us, one after another, those wild 
unwritten melodies, the despair of routine 
musicians in their violation of all rule, yet 
as wildly sweet and natural as the songs of 
a bird. 

“In a char-riote ob fire 

Elijah he went up to die, 

Ole Moses he took de hire, 

An’ de wind blew ’em up in de sky,” 

sang our sable-faced choir in their rich 
voices, the words floated by the melody, 
which wo could not catch on account of the 
unoxx)ected x)auses, long minor cadences, 
and sudden beginnings again with which it 
was filled. Just as we thought we had it, 
off it flew, floating along in a time peculiar 
to itself, as Avild as the wild forest along¬ 
side. Miss Treshington, who never descend¬ 
ed from the heights, musical or otherwise, 
found nothing to admire in this untutored 
singing, and went inside to play cribbago 
with the Duke on a beautiful inlaid board 
brought out by the maid; the trimmed ones 
followed, fascinated still; the family retired 
for the night; the school-girls began to eat 
candy, and the brethren to read religious 
weeklies; the naturalist and the General 
remembered that it was damj); and linal- 
ly, our five were left alone outside. When 
the singing ceased Ave sat almost in silence, 
Avatching the lights stretch forward, gleam 
through the forest, fill it Avith radiance for 
a moment, then leave it to blackness again 
Avhile it reddened new vistas ever opening 
ahead. We seemed to have groAvn into a 
new felloAvship AA^hen at last Ave separated. 
Onr quiet ‘‘good-nights” were gentle and 
sweet. It Avas as though Ave had x>assed 
through an experience of which the others 
inside kncAV nothing. “ Good-night,” said 
the Governor, almost in a whisi^er, as Iris 
slowly left her seat beside him to follow us. 
The light from the open door fell upon his 
face. Iris saw the expression of his eyes. 
And so did I. 


“Brown eyes,” I announced to Ermine, 
“ought, for the general good of mankind, 
to be suppressed.” (We Avere in our tiny 
state-room, and I had the floor.) “When 
they deepen and darken and soften, they 
mean really no more than the calmest blue 
or the coldest gray, and yet I defy you to 
jiass unmoA’^ed under their glances.” 

“You needn’t defy,” said Ermine; “we 
like it.” 

“To be so deceived?” I said, indignantly. 

“ Not so much deceived as you think. Miss 
Martha. But we like to feel the depths 
stirred once in a Avhile, even if it is, as you 
say, only a stir.” 

That night I Avas Avakened by a sbarj) 
blow on the little shuttered AviudoAv, fol¬ 
lowed by a long scraiie doAvn the side of the 
boat. This Avas repeated again and again, 
and at last I recognized the sound of branch¬ 
es. We were brushing the trees as we pass¬ 
ed. It Avas two o’clock. Wrapping myself 
in luy cloak, I peeped into the cabin: no 
one was there, and I ventured out on the 
forward deck. We Avere moving sloAvly 
oiiAvard. The fires on to^^ Avere burning 
brightly. The river had groAvn very nar- 
roAv, and as we iiassed the curves Ave seem¬ 
ed to be xdunging into the thickets along¬ 
side, the bent tree branches making the 
sounds I had heard. We had come to the 
region of palms. Their tall slender trunks 
shot upward, leaning slightly forward over 
the river, and below on the bushes bloomed 
a maze of flowers, standing out clearly for 
a moment as the light fell upon them, then 
vanishing into darkness again. Vines ran 
up the trees and swung doAviiAvard in fan¬ 
tastic coils, and the air Avas heavy Avith fra¬ 
grance. Every now and then a Avhite crane 
flew uj) from the green thicket and sloAvly 
sailed away up stream, flapping his great 
wings, while the broAvn bird Ave had noticed, 
the ever-x)resent linqikin, multixfliedhimseli, 
and made sarcastic remarks about us from 
the bushes as avo passed, ending in a shrill 
hoot of derision as Ave left him behind. Save 
the bird cries there Avas no sound. OiiAvard 
we glided through the still forest, the light 
ever reddening in front and fading behind, 
like a series of Avonderful dissolving vioAvs 
set up by some Avizard of the Avilderness. 
After a Avhile I went back to my shelf, and 
the SAveep of the branches against the sides 
of the boat grew into a familiar sound, and 
lulled me to sleep. But it Avas never saff*. 
for us to stand near our open Avindow: Ab¬ 
salom’s fate might have been ours. 

“ Payne’s Landing,” said George, the next 
morning, as Ave jiassed a landing, “ and tin*. 
General knows all about it. Come, Gen¬ 
eral.” 

Thus adjured, the General began the sto¬ 
ry of a Avar Avhose memory has faded in the 
redder struggles that came after, but whose 
characteristics were perhaps more peculiar 
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ciiifl distinct thciii tlie bronder Inter contests 
—like fine old sketches to which wo turn 
again after a surfeit of fiery paintings ahlazo 
with color. 

‘^Payne’s Landing was named after King 
Payne, a Seminole chief—'' began the Gen¬ 
eral. 

‘‘Seminoles—name signifying wild wan¬ 
derers were originally runaways from the 
Creeks of Georgia," commented the gener- 
alizer, rapidly. In 1750 a number of them 
settled in Florida under a chief named Se- 
coffee. They were never very numerous, 


hut occupied a vast extent of country. Se- 
coffee left two sons; one of them was called 
Payne. Go on, General." 

“Payne, a Seminole chief," said the Gen¬ 
eral, going hack and beginning over again. 
“ He seems to have been possessed of more 
wisdom than belongs usually to the Indian 
character, for he labored to unite all the 
separated bands into one tribe under one 
head. He lived here upon the Oklawaha 
(which took its name from the Oklawaha 
Indians, who were a darker-skinned race 
descended from the Yemasees), and he w as 
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called kiug, tlie title and accompanying 
I)ower descending to his son and grandson, 
the latter the Micanope of the Seminole 
war, who also lived in the Oklawaha coun¬ 
try, northwest of Orange Lake. The Semi¬ 
nole war began—or rather I should say the 
Seminole war was caused by— 

“ One moment. Uncle Sam bought Flor¬ 
ida from Spain, you knoAV, in 1821,’’ said the 
generalize!'. Tlie Spanish settlements had 
never extended far from the coast, and the 
Indians had the whole interior to them¬ 
selves. But of course the new American 
settlers were not going to stand that. ‘ Go 
down to the everglades and stay there, or 
else emigrate,’ they said. Lo wouldn’t; re¬ 
sult, a row. Take it up at the treaty. Gen¬ 
eral ; you know all about that.” 

The General, not quite sure now that he 
knew all about any thing, rallied his forces, 
and began again at the desired x)oint: The 
second treaty with the Indians—the hrst 
having been disregarded — was made at 
Payne’s Landing, which we are now pass¬ 
ing, in Maj^, 1832. In it the Indians agreed 
to exchange their Florida lands for an equal 
amount west of the Mississipj)!, together 
with a certain sum of money, a certain 
number of blankets, and a fair x^rice for 
their cattle. They were to remove within 
three years, and in the mean time a com¬ 
mittee of their own chiefs was to exx^lore 
the new.country and rex^ort ux^on it.” 

They went, were absent six months, 
found the climate cold, no x^itch-pine, and 
Arkansas generally a delusion and a snare,” 
interpolated the geueralizer. The treaty, 
however, had been signed by fifteen un¬ 
doubted Seminole cross-marks, and the Unit¬ 
ed States x^i'epa.red herself to execute it. 
Time up; not a red-skin ready; troox)S sent; 
war.” 

While the General was transporting him¬ 
self to this new starting-point, Ermine re¬ 
marked: ‘‘My liistory consists of a series of 
statues and tableaux—statues of the great 
men, tableaux of the great events; I refuse 
to know more. Were there any such in the 
Seminole war?” 

The General not having arrived yet, the 
generalizer was happy to rex^ly: “ Yes ; one 
tableau and two statues—the former the 
Dade Massacre, the latter Hallak Tusteiiuggo 
and ‘ the gallant Worth.’ ” 

Simultaneously the whole twenty of us, 
glad to touch bottom somewhere, hastened 
to announce that we knew of “the gallant 
Worth,” and I gained an additional lustre 
by bringing forward the item that he was 
the eighth commander sent out to close the 
war. 

“And he succeeded—the only one who did. 
But the whole business was a terrible wan¬ 
dering through swamx)S, voyaging ux> un¬ 
known rivers, and cutting x^aths into far¬ 
away hamaks after Indians who were never 
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there, for six long years,” said the gencr- 
alizer, bringing the war down another four 
liundred x^ages at a junq!. “ Come, General, 
give the ladies an idea of the life—some¬ 
thing that you saw, now.” 

The General, however, had given ux) all 
idea of any thing that he saw. But he liad 
a retentive memory, and after some consid¬ 
eration (allowed him by the generalizer’s 
having been called off to look at a moccasin 
snake on the bank) he now favored ns with 
two quotations on the subject. “ My first,” 
he said, beginning like a charade, “is as fol¬ 
lows : ‘ Fruitless exxieditions marched out 
' and returned, and failed to find tlie enemy. 

, The Avork of surprise and massacre still went 
' on by invisible bands, who struck the blow 
I and disax^lieared. Tlie country was discour- 
‘ aged, the troops disheartened, and the Indi¬ 
ans nnmolested.’” A x^aiise. “My second: 
‘Their duties Avere diA'ested of all the attri¬ 
butes of a soldier, but they Avent resolute¬ 
ly to work Avitli one incentive—to do their 
duty. The officer and his command of thirty 
or forty men resembled more a banditti than 
a body of soldiers in the service of their 
country. He, at the head of his little band, 
without shoes or stockings, his pantaloons 
sustained by a belt, in Avhich Avas thrust a 
brace of x^istols, Avithout A'est or coat, his 
cap with a leathern flax^ behind to diA-ert 
the rain from coursing doAvn his back—in 
this manner he led his detachment through 
bog and Avater, day after day, dependent for 
food uxioii the contents of his liaA'ersack 
strapped to his back. The only stars above 
his head were the stars of lieaA'en, the only 
stripes those on his lacerated feet, and the 
only sound to welcome him after his toils 
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was the abuse and fault-fiudiiig of the igno¬ 
rant and vindictive.’” 

We received these quotations with ap¬ 
plause ; and then Ermine asked for the re¬ 
maining statue and the tableau. 

“The Dade Massacre is reserved for fu¬ 
ture use,” said our generalizer, “ and Hallak 
Tustenugge belongs to Orange Lake, wliich 
we have not yet reached. We passed lola 
some time ago. All hands ready now for 
Eureka Landing!” 

Of all the wild spots on the Oklawaha 
there is not one so hidden away, so like 
nothing but itself, as Eureka Landing. No 
wonder they called it Eureka, after such a 
chase to hnd it. Our steamer turned out 
of the Oklawaha into a little tliread of a 
stream, deep, no doubt, but only Just wide 
enough to hold her. Through this narrow 
ribbon of water she slowly advanced, run¬ 
ning ashore at curves, and poled off by the 
boatmen, wedged between cypresses, keeled 
up on logs, scraped, caught in the branches, 
and wrecked, as we supposed, a dozen times 
in that flower-bordered ditch. Yet she al¬ 
ways managed to start on again, and, thus 
progressing, wo came at last to a solitary 
little shanty with a padlocked door, and one 
man sitting on the step, with dog and gun, 
gazing at us like Rip Van Winkle when he 
awoke in the forest. We put ashore sever.al 
boxes and bales here, but Rip never stirred ; 
evidently they were not for him. In a mo¬ 
ment or two wo steamed away again, not 
turning around—for that would have been 
impossible, unless we had all gotten out and 


lifted the boat around bodily — but follow¬ 
ing the accommodating ribbon, which flowed 
into the Oklawaha again a few miles above, 
having only been off' making a little loo}), 
as it were, for its own amusement. As Ave 
turned a curve I looked back. Eureka may 
grow into a metropolis if it likes, but I shall 
never think of it save as a Avild forest, a 
ribbon of a river, a solitary shanty, and Rip 
Van Winkle sitting on the step gazing after 
us, his dog and gun beside him. 

“ ‘ Far and few, far and few, are the lands Avhere the 
jinnblies live,’” 

quoted Ermine. “ I haA^e always Avanted to 
go, and noAV here we are, in our sieA^e.” 

The naturalist, not catching this exactly, 
asked Avhat it Avas. 

“ It belongs. Sir, to the same fieriod of art 
as the classic ballad of the ‘OavI and the 
Pussy Cat,’Avhich you have probably heard,” 
said Ermine. But the naturalist had not; 
and Ermine, Avho loved pure nonsense once 
in a while, and always declared that only a 
high order of mind could appreciate it, be¬ 
gan graA^ely and repeated the Avliole ballad 
of the “Owl,” folloAved by the “ Jnmblies,” 
Avhich, she said, was peculiarly approiiriate 
to our case, our steamer being a sieve, our 
heads green, our A^eils blue, and the “Lakes 
and the Torrible Zone” just ahead of us. 
She closed Avith the last Averse, as folloAvs: 

“ ‘ And in twenty years they all came back. 

In twenty years or more. 

And CA-ery one said, “How tall they’ve grown. 

For they’ve been to the Lakes and the Torrible 
Zone, 

And the hills of the Chankley Bore.” 

Far and few, far and few, are the lands where the 
jnmblies live; 

Their heads are green and their veils are blue, and 
they went to sea in a sieve.’” 

The naturalist listened, at first graA^ely, 
then someAvhat confused, and finally utterly 
beAvildered, as Ermine sweetly rolled out the 
A'erses Avith her most delicate accentuation. 

“Ah, yes; very, very fine,” he murinnred 
at the close; and then retreated hastily to 
the upiier deck, Avliere he spent the rest of 
the day in the more congenial pursuit of 
collecting specimens from the floAvers and 
Aunes as Ave passed, and catching flying 
things, or rather trying to catch them, in a 
little hand-net. I caught him once or tAvice 
looking dubiously over at Ermine; but ho 
did not A^enture doAvn again. 

The woods through Avhich we sailed all 
day Avere Avilder than a Northerner’s Avildest 
dream of tropic forests; the great trees toAv- 
erod aliove us one hundred and thirty feet 
high, often meeting over our heads, so that 
Ave journeyed through a mighty arbor; along 
shore and in the dark pools Avithin stood the 
singular “ knees;” vines and floAvers, air- 
plants and flitting brilliant birds, filled the 
interA'ening space. Vegetation fairly riot¬ 
ed, and Ave almost expected to see moving I 
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about 801110 of those strange forms of life 
which belonged to the age when ferns were 
trees, and the whole land a tropic jungle. 

“ I see faces and green dragons peeping out 
every where,” said Iris. “ It is like Dora’s 
pictures.” 

That night a thunder-storm struck us in 
a narrow stretch of river. I woke. The 
rain sounded on the little roof like hail¬ 
stones; behind us and alongside the dark¬ 
ness of the forest was intense, the blackest 
darkness I have ever seen. But in front 
our faithful pitch-pine fires burned steadily, 
and lighted uj) the dark water, the wet 
trunks of the trees, and the pouring rain 
with a distinctness that only made me feel 
all the more strongly how strange it was, 
and how lost we seemed away up that wild, 
far-away river on our little steamer in the 
midnight storm. 

I praised the pitch-pine fires the next 
morning with all my heart. “ The Indiaids 
friend,” said the Governor. ^‘In their new 
Western homes they missed more than any 
thing else, so they said, their favorite ‘ light- 
wood,’ the pitch-pine, an ever-ready hearth 
in the wilderness, burning cheerily on 
through storm and rain.” 

We i^assed landings here and there, 
swamp-ways where rafts of cypress logs 
were waiting, towed aside to give us the 
channel, and at last we came to the fair 
waters of which we had heard. Silver 
Spring, beautiful enchanted pool, who can 
describe thee! About one hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Oklawaha, a silvery 
stream enters the river; we turn out of our 
chocolate-colored tide, and sail uj) this crys¬ 
tal channel, which carries us along between 
open savannas covered with flowers, as dif¬ 
ferent as possible from the dark tangled 
forest where we have journeyed. This 
stream, or run, as it is called, has a rapid 
current, and, although twenty feet deep, the 
bottom is distinctly visible as we i^ass over, 
so clear is the water. Nine miles of this, 
and we come to the spring-head, a basin one 
hundred feet wide, fifty yards long, and 
forty feet deep, a fiiiry lakelet surrounded 
by tropical foliage more beautiful than any 
thing we had yet seen, the Magnolia grandi- 
jiora mixing with the iialms and moss-draped 
live-oaks, wild grape-vines clambering ev¬ 
ery where, the pennons of the yellow jas¬ 
mine floating from the trees, and solid banks 
of Cherokee roses walling up the s])aces 
between the low myrtles, as if fortifying 
the spring with blossoms. The water was 
so transparent that we could see a pin on 
the bottom distinctly, and objects there 
Avere coated, fringed, and edged Avith brill¬ 
iant rainboAV tints, the smallest spray of 
moss taking to itself the hues of a ])rism, 
and a fragment of china, dropped in by 
some visitor, shining like an opal: all this 
is the effect of refraction. Our steamer Avas 
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to lie here some hours, and uoav it was that 
the GoA’^ernor came to the front again. “ Cross ^ 
in canoes, and lunch ou the opiiosite shore,” 
he said. 

Nobody saw any canoes, only muddy flat- 
bottomed boats; and nobody knew how or 
Avhere to get any lunch, or any body to 
row. But the Governor put his shoulder to 
the Avheel, and things moved. Result: the 
eight of us found ourselves in tAvo light ca¬ 
noes, with boys to roAv; a charming shady 
place appeared on the far side of the lake; 
lunch sprang up there as if by magic—deli¬ 
cious sandAviches, little cakes, Chami)agne 
on ice; the very floAvers Ave Avanted grcAv 
there; the very glasses out of Avhich Ave 
drank Avere Bohemian (in glass, not in spir¬ 
it), and like nothing but themselA^es. Iris 
had given up her little ox)positions long 
ago; she looked at every thing through the 
fringes of her long eyelashes, and assented 
Avhen Ermine remarked, in an under-tone, 
that the only thing you could do Avuth such 
a man as the Governor was to sit doAvn and 
admire him. 

While our canoe was passing the centre 
of the lake we seemed to be floating in 
mid-space, for the Avater was so clear that 
one could scarcely tell where it ended and 
tlie air began; the trees Avere reflected like 
realities; the fish SAvimming about Avere as 
distinct as though we had them in our 
hands; in short, Avith the prism - tinted 
fringes CA^ery Avhere along the bottom, it was 
enchantment. The spring water bubbles 
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lip from little silver and green sand hillocks 
here and there, but the main suiijdy comes 
troin under a limestone ledge at the north¬ 
eastern end. The generalizer had the sta¬ 
tistics all ready: “Three hundred million 
gallons every twenty-four hours, or more 
than twenty times the amount consumed 
daily by New York city.’^ 

“How it wells np into its beautiful rain¬ 
bow bowl V’ said Ermine, leaning over the 
side. 

“ I must tell you a story connected with 
Silver Spring,” said the'generalizer. “To 
begin with, however, yon must know that 
I’ve been studying up the Seminole war— 
eh. General V’ 

The General looked a little as though 
somebody had been stealing his thunder, 
but ho said nothing, and George went on. 
“ In all the histories and corresxmudence 
connected with this war there is frequent 
mention of a chief named Jones—Sam Jones 
—Avho for a number of years lived here at 
Silver Spring. Jones was apparently a 
person of high importance among the Sem- 
inoles, a prophet and a medicine-man. 
Jones is here, Jones is there, on the pages 
of the histories, now turning np as far north 
as our old friend the Suwanee Eiver, now 
lurking in ^the Cretan labyrinth of the 
Cove,’ now hopelessly escaped to the ^ wa- 
t6‘ry fastnesses of the stretching everglades;’ 
but no one explains how he came by his 
name. My curiosity is roused. Certainly 
it is not a Seminole name. Once the title 
of ‘fisherman’ is added, and only stimu¬ 
lates my ardor. But it was only the other 
day, after all my searching, that by chance 
I learned the comic origin of the title borne 



CUERUHS—AN OKLAWAUA ART STUDY. 


by this grave chieftain. Before the war 
broke out he had supplied one of our garri¬ 
sons with fish for some time, and the sutler, 
being of a musical turn, and given to chant¬ 
ing the ballads of the day, named the sol¬ 
emn warrior ‘ Sam Jones,’ in a jocular mood, 
after ‘ Sam Jones, the fisherman,’ the hero of 
a song then in vogue in New York—a parody 
on ‘ Dunois, the young and brave.’ ” 

“‘It was Dunois, the young and brave, 

Was bound for Palestine, 

But first he paid bis orisons 
Before Saint Mary’s shrine— 

“And grant, almighty Queen of Heaven,” 

Was still the soldier’s prayer, 

“That I may be the bravest knight. 

And love the fairest fair,”’” 

chanted Iris. “ Mother used to sing it.” 

“ Yes,” said George; “ and this was the 
parody: 

‘It was Sam .Tones, the fisherman. 

Was bound for Sandy Hook, 

But first upon his almanac 
A solemn oath he took— 

“And grant a streak of fishing luck”— 

So ran this prayer of Sam's— 

“That I may have good sport to-night. 

And catch a load of clams.’” 

Thus the chance fancy of a musical sutler 
bestowed a name which has become histor¬ 
ic, and which Avill go gravely down in Amer¬ 
ican history forever.” 

Miss Treshington was charmed with Silver 
Spring, with the lunch, with every thing; 
she regarded the Governor with something 
almost like interest in her serene eyes, but 
finally fell back upon the undoubted Ban- 
yer, who sat comfortably eating sandwiches 
by her side. “What do you think of our 
host?” she asked, in an under-tone. 

“ Fine fellow,” said the Duke, abstracted¬ 
ly. “ But I Avish—I Avish he 
had brought some olives.” 

At this moment oUa'cs made 
their appearance at the oth¬ 
er end of the table-cloth, fol- 
loAA^ed by a charming little 
mustard-pot of the most aris¬ 
tocratic ugliness. 

“A first-rate felloAA^—a cap¬ 
ital felloAv, I declare,” said 
the Duke, Avith enthusiasm. 
“Give me a man who knoAA^s 
how to live. What mustard! 
—superb!” 

Miss Treshington relapsed 
into thought. 

At Silver Spring we found 
several houses ; a stage runs 
back to the tOAvn of Ocala, 
some miles distant. Event¬ 
ually the beautiful lakelet 
must be a resort, and no 
doubt wonderful virtues will 
be discovered in its silver 
waters. We saw an express 
cart starting into the inte¬ 
rior, and the generalizer, hav- 
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ing discovered a wandering photographer, 
came hack with an Oklawaha art study, de¬ 
signed and arranged by himself a la Sis tine. 

We found the trimmed ladies enjoying 
themselves on deck when we returned to 
the steamer ,* the belles of Silver Spring had 
gathered on the wharf, openly (eyes and 
mouth) overcome by the voluminous nifties. 
It was pleasant to he apx)reciated even here. 
But no sooner had Miss Treshington stepjied 
on hoard tliau they fell hack into their old 
perplexity. 

“ They seem to me to he standing always 
on tiptoe on the outside walls,” said Ermine, 
‘^calling out, anxiously, ‘Watchman, what 
of the night ? Are jiufts to he worn, or bias 
folds f ” 

Leaving Silver Spring at sunset, the 
steamer carried us hack through the lovely 
savannas to the Oklawaha, and turned her 
bows southward again, bound for the lakes 
at the head. That evening, as we sat on the 
deck, willing to rest after the crowding 
sights of the day, we heard the tale of the 
Dade Massacre. The General told it, and 
told it well, for George was inside talking to 
the school-girls, and had no idea what was 
going on until it was all over. 

“ On the 28th of December, 1835, General 
Thompson and a lieutenant left Fort King, 
near the present site of the town of Ocala, 
south of Silver Spring, for an afternoon 
stroll. They were walking along, chatting 
and smoking, going toward the sutler’s store, 
when suddenly, all unsuspicious of danger, 
they received in their breasts the fire of Os¬ 
ceola’s band, who were hidden in the thick¬ 
et near by. General Thompson fell dead, 
pierced with twenty-four balls. Lieutenant 
Smith with thirteen. This massacre may he 
called the opening of the long Florida war. 
The little garrison in the fort, hearing the 
firing, x)repared hastily for defense. They 
congratulated themselves upon the re-en- 
forcements they were hourly expecting— 
two companies of troops from Fort Brooke, 
Tampa. That very day, the 28th, these two 
expected comi)auies, under the command of 
Major Francis L. Dade, of the Fourth In¬ 
fantry, were marching northward along the 
road which led from Brooke to King, when, 
as they Avere advancing carelessly and in 
])erfect security, they Avere attacked by a 
large body of Indians posted in the thickets 
not thirty yards from the road. Major Dade 
and the advance-guard fell dead at the first 
fire ; indeed, half of the command Avere kill¬ 
ed. The remaining officers rallied their men, 
fired blindly back into the thicket, and 
fought desperately for an hour, Avhen the 
Indians retired for a consultation. With 
the energy of a desperate purpose the for¬ 
lorn hand began to build a breastwork of 
logs, but before it was knee-high—that poor 
little unfinished breastwork that mutely 
told us such a story of despair—the Indians 


returned over the ridge with a yell, and re¬ 
commenced firing, having almost certain 
aim, so near Avere they, and gradually clos¬ 
ing in around the little fortification, until, 
Avhen all had fallen, they entered it in tri¬ 
umph. An eye-Avitness, a negro who had 
folloAved the Indians, told us that as they 
entered, a handsome young officer dressed in 
a blue frock-coat, the only man Avho Avas not 
either dead or mortally Avounded, stepped 
forward to meet them, and offered his SAvord 
in token of surrender; but the Indian to 
Avhom he offered it shot him dead on the 
spot.” (Here Iris’s pretty eyes became suf¬ 
fused Avith tears.) “ This young officer Avas 
Lieutenant Basinger. Another poor fellow, 
one of the officers, with both arms broken 
early in the fight, had sat, so the negro said, 
proi)ped against the tree, Avith his head 
bent, and minding nothing that went on 
around him, until at last a stray shot killed 
him; and a third, Avith one arm disabled, had 
continued to load and fire until he, too, Avas 
killed. After taking the arms and some of 
the clothing from the troops, the Indians 
Avent off to meet the band of Osceola, Avho 
had the same day accomplished the massa¬ 
cre at Fort King. Great rejoicings Avent on 
in the Indian camp that night. On the 20th 
of February folloAving General Gaines passed 
over the same road on his Avay from Brooke 
to King, and came uimn the scene of the mas¬ 
sacre. I was Avith him, and Ave found the ad¬ 
vance-guard lying Avhere they fell, Avith the 
bodies of Major Dade and Captain Fraser, 
the oxen attached to the cart, Avith the yoke 
still on them as if asleep; and there stood 
the forlorn little breastAvork, thickly studded 
Avith balls, and within it our men, kneeling 
or lying upon their breasts just as they were 
Avhen they fired their last shot. In the dry 
air of the Florida Avinter they Avere but lit¬ 
tle changed; Ave recognized all the poor 
dear felloAvs, and buried them, Avith moist¬ 
ened eyes; the detachment moved round 
the little breastwork to sIoav music, and the 
cannon Avhich the Indians had throAvn into 
the SAvamp Avas recovered and placed ver¬ 
tically at the head of the mound. But I 
shall never forget the sight of the men lying 
there iii their blue clothing, so still and si¬ 
lent, under the lovely Florida sky.” 

“After the war Avas over they Avere re- 
interred in the military cemetery at St. Au¬ 
gustine, Avhere there is a handsome monu¬ 
ment to their memory,” resumed the General, 
after a long pause, which no one seemed dis¬ 
posed to break. We sat in silence some 
time longer. It came to us Avith power, 
there on that wild dark river, a realization 
of the weary marches, the sudden shots, the 
little detachments cut off* in just such places 
as those on shore. 

“ I feel,” said Iris, slowly—“ I feel some- 
Avay as if we had not thought enough about 
them, the poor soldiers who died here.” 
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‘‘ It would not do them any good,’^ I said. 

“No; but still I wish—I wish we had 
thought more about them.” 

“Miss Iris means, I think, that it would 
have done ns good,” said the Governor. 

“Yes,” murmured Iris, “that is what I 
meant. Thank you.” And tliouglitfully 
she looked out over the dark water. 

The next day we came to the region of 
tlie lakes, having worked our way with dif¬ 
ficulty through floating islands of the Pistia 
spathnlafa, which in places covered the riv¬ 
er, obstructing the channel with its tough, 
rope-like roots. “ Sometimes they have to 
get out and saw them apart, and tie the ends 
back to the trees along shore,” said George. 
But this time the naturalist was ahead of 
him, having already delivered the follow¬ 
ing, from Bar tram, to a select audience com¬ 
posed of Ermine, Iris, and myself: 

“A singular aquatic plant, associating in 
large communities or islands, sometimes sev¬ 
eral miles in length and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, on large rivers or bays. These 
islands are nourished and kept in place by 
long fibrous roots, and are often alive with 
alligators, snakes, frogs, otters, heron, and 
curlew, until they seem like communities, 
needing only wigwams and a canoe to com¬ 
plete the scene. In storms and high water 
they are driven from their moorings, and 
float about until they secure a footing again, 
when they flourish and spread themselves 
until again broken up and dispersed. They 
are often adorned with flowers, as the seeds 
of other plants are dropped upon them by 
the birds, and spring up on the matted 
green, bearing blossoms as composedly as 
though dry land was beneath them instead 
of a near and rapid current.” 

“Never mind,” said George, when Iris in¬ 
formed him that he was too late with his 
weed information ; “ I still have Hallak Tus- 
tenugge. Promise me that you will be au¬ 
dience, Miss Iris, when I deliver my lecture 
ux>ou the warrior of the Oklawaha.” 


The tone was light, but the young man 
would have his answer, nevertheless; and a 
very sweet little audience our Iris made— 
when she felt like it. 

The lakes were Griffin, Eustis, Harris, and 
Dora, Eustis having been named from Gen¬ 
eral Eustis, and the rest from no man know- 
eth what. 

“We have come to ‘ the lakes and the Ter¬ 
rible Zone,^ ” said Ermine. “ Dora, at least, 
Xwesageth a romance of some kind.” 

“ What is romance ?” I remarked, compre¬ 
hensively. 

Whereat Miss Treshington cast down her 
eyes and turned sweetly into a statue of 
Melancholy at the deck railing (Miss Tresh- 
ington’s i)roflle,hair, and draxierieswere such 
that, give her a background, and irresistibly 
your thouglits turned at once to the Palmer 
marbles) ; and then the Duke, noticing aft¬ 
er a while the very obA'ious pathos of her 
attitude, jumxied iip with concern, saying, 
“ There ! I was afraid the smoke of my cigar 
would annoy you; x^ray xuirdon it;” and went 
below. 

“No use,” said Ermine, in a low tone; 
“he does not comx)rehend Greek art at all.” 

“Nor any other art,” I answered. “For 
my part, I like the simple-hearted, blue¬ 
eyed, burly young man; lie says what he 
means, and he knows what he wants, and 
all the eloquence in the world, Greek or 
otherwise, could not move him. When he 
marries, he will marry some one whom he 
really loves in his own—” 

“ Slow way,” said Ermine. 
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“Very well 5 slow if you like 5 but isuT 
that better than fast 

We were approacliing the head of navi¬ 
gation on our wild river, and, eontrary to 
the custom of travelers, we felicitated our¬ 
selves on the necessity of returning over 
the same route. “Even then I shall not 
have seen half the wonders,” said Iris, dis¬ 
contentedly. 

Immediately all the gentlemen rallied to 
her assistance. What had she not seen ? 
An alligator ? the whooping-crane ? the ro¬ 
seate curlew ? a gopher ? or the limpkiu ? 
they anxiously suggested. But Iris had 
seen two large alligators, giants, in fact, 
and any number of small ones; she had 
seen the roseate curlew, most beautiful bird 
of Florida; she had seen a whooping-crane 
six feet in length; the gopher, however, she 
had not seen. 

“A land tortoise,” said George; “the great 
gopher. We saw one at the last landing. 
They are about fifteen inches long by twelve 
in breadth, and, used for soup, are said to 
be equal to green turtle.” 

“They have, for their size, enormous 
strength,” said the General; “I remember 
seeing one walk off easily with a large man 
standing on his back.” 

“For a native Oklawahian pur et simple, 
however, give me the limpkin,” said the 
Governor, laughing. “ With what shrill de¬ 
light doth he hoot into our windows at 
night; how scornfully he ignores us by day, 
standing on a near bough until we can al¬ 
most touch him, and then taking flight, his 
legs trailing behind him, laughing at us— 
yes, fairly shrieking with derisive laughter, 
as he flies up stream! Limpkin, unreason¬ 
able, irrei)ressible, long-legged, vociferous 
limpkin, beyond all others thou art the leg¬ 
endary bird of the Oklawaha!” 

Our river had now broadened and shal¬ 
lowed out into a sea of lilies, and finally we 
lost it in the Florida prairies, its birth-place. 

“ I should like to go to its very beginning, 
its very first little drop,” said Iris, standing 
on tiptoe, as if to see over into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“ You could never find it: there is always 
something beyond,” said Ermine. “ I have 
never yet been able in all my life to get to 
the beginning of any thing, or, for that mat¬ 
ter, to the end either. Show mo a single 
ocean beach, will yon, from Maine to Flori¬ 
da, where there is not a sand-bar outside? 
You may not see it, but some one is sure to 
come along and spoil every thing by telling 
you it is there.” 

Oil the lakes we found settlements—Lees¬ 
burg, Okahumkee, and others—and we said, 
with regret, “ Florida is growing.” 

“Why with regret?” asked the sterner 
sex. 

“Because Florida has always been a far¬ 
away land, a beautiful trackless tropical 



wilderness, washed by southern seas down 
all its slender length. It never has had 
that ‘ enterimsing population,’ those ‘thriv¬ 
ing towns,’ that ‘ vigorous public spirit,’ 
with Avhich we are all so familiar; but lying 
at ease in the balmy air, it has laughed at 
the mere idea of exertion. 0 lovely, lazy 
Florida! can it be that Northern men have 
at last forced yon forward into the ranks of 
prosaic x>rogrcss ?” 

The sterner sex thought it could. 

On the way back we did not go to Sil¬ 
ver Spring, but we did go to Orange Lake. 
Every body said we could not, as even our 
wee steamer did not attempt the narrow 
creek; but a pole-barge had come down 
with the mail, and in that barge we went 
back, piloted, of course, by the Governor, 
who arranged every thing, prevailed upon 
the captain to wait for us, and took us 
“ Avhere man” (or rather steamer passen¬ 
gers) “ never trod before.” Orange Lake is 
eighteen miles long by three or four wide, 
entirely surrounded by orange groves ex¬ 
tending back for miles. Most of these trees 
were originally the wild orange, or bitter¬ 
sweet, as it is called, and in former times 
the Indians resorted here once a year to eat 
the oranges, which were so numerous that 
they did not take the trouble to gather 
them from the branches, but simply cut 
down a tree and filled their blankets, often 
roasting the fruit before eating it. The In¬ 
dians were not the only pilgrims to this 
lovely lake: opossums and alligators came 
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down the shore, strolling un¬ 
der the blossoming trees. 
“The General can do it bet¬ 
ter than I can,” said George, 
moodily, sitting down on a 
stump and drawing his hat 
over his eyes. 

And the General, who real¬ 
ly could do it better, but sel¬ 
dom had the chance, nothing 
loath, began : “ Hallak Tus- 
tenugge, one of the younger 
chiefs of the Seminole war, 
and the master-spirit of its 
close, was a remarkable spec¬ 
imen of Indian beauty. He 
was six feet two inches in 
height, slender and graceful, 
with brilliant eyes, delicate 
features, and a smile of soft 
sweetness, like a woman’s. 
When the older chieftains 
gradually yielded, and either 
emigrated to Arkansas or re¬ 
treated southward to the ev¬ 
erglades, he proudly refused 
to giveuphishuntinggrounds 
or his independence, and by 
his own personal influence 
prolonged the war for sev¬ 
eral years, keeping the whole 
country, from St. Augustine 
to forts King and Drane here 
in the Oklawaha couiitrj^, in a 
state of constant alarm. Aft¬ 
er every defeat it was Hallak 


FKUIT AND FLOWERS. 

also in great numbers at certain seasons to 
feed U 2 mn the fruit. 

We landed on the shore in a beautiful 
grove, and immediately called upon the gen¬ 
eral izer for “ Hallak Tustenugge,” that bold 
warrior of the Oklawaha, avIio had been kept 
saved up all this time until we should stand 
on Orange Lake, where his light moccasined 
toot formerly trod. The Governor proposed 
first a bowl of orangeade in honor of the 
chieftain, and the Duke and Miss Treshing- 
ton assisted in making it. “I think,” said 
the Duke, slowly—“ I think it will be good j” 
and gallantly ho pledged the draperies. 

“ I have a fancy. Ermine, that our Greek 
has conquered after all,” I said, in an under¬ 
tone. 

The orangeade ^va8 good; it was iced, it 
was sweet, it was fragrant, it was delicately 
strong, and each glass had an orange blossom 
floating ill it. We drank to the memoiy of 
Hallak with much ceremony, and the gener- 
alizer, withdrawn behind a tree, studied his [ 
note-book assiduously. At length, when the ' 
last dregs were gone, wo called him forth. 
He came, but his face fell. That perfidious 
little Iris—or was it that perfidious Govern¬ 
or ? At any rate, there they were half a mile 


who rallied the Indians, Hal¬ 
lak who led them forward 
again ,* it was Hallak who appeared in the 
niost unexpected places, now hidden in some 
inaccessible haniak, noAv shouting at their 
very gates—Hallak, whom they could never 
find, never conquer. Young, clear-headed, 
resolute, Avith his small band of tried Avarri- 
ors, he presented the spectacle of one Indian 
keeping the Avhole army at bay. His favor¬ 
ite home Avas here on the shores of Orange 
La;ke, and he had hidden retreats in the 
neighborhood to which no track led; for the 
Indian Avay is to decoy you past by a broad, 
plain trail ,• then, at some distance, the fore¬ 
most of the band makes a high, long step 
over the tall gi*ass alongside, alighting on 
the tip of the toe, and carefully smoothing 
out the brushed blades behind him. In this 
manner, step by step, he reaches the hiding- 
place. The rest of the band go on some 
hundred yards farther, and then the next 
I one makes his exit in the same way; and so 
until all have reached the hiding-piace, Avith 
no trail left behind them. Many times our 
troops made long night marches on Avhat 
they considered certain information, and 
^ rushed into some hainak at dawn to find— 
Avhat? Nothing. Sometimes signs of occu¬ 
pancy, sometimes a fire burning, but never 
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Hallak. Once he came quietly into Fort 
King, and professing himself tired of the 
war, opened negotiations for peace. He re¬ 
mained several days, impressing all the of¬ 
ficers by the good sense he showed in the 
negotiation, and the feeling with which he 
si)oke of all the blood that had been shed; 
and then, having obtained some i^owder and 
supplies, he suddenly disappeared in the 
night, he and his twenty men, leaving not 
so much as a hair's track behind him. Grad¬ 
ually the other chiefs yielded; not so Hal¬ 
lak. ‘Talk' after ‘talk' was sent to him, 
olfer after ofler; then the troops would 
plunge into the liamaks again, and flounder 
through another useless campaign. His an¬ 
swer was always the same; ‘ This is my 
country; here I hunted when a boy with 
my bow and arrows; here my father lies 
buried, and here I too wish to die.' He 
killed his own sister without the hesitation 
of an instant because she spoke of surren¬ 
der. At last he was taken, but not oi)enly; 
we secured him by stratagem. Having in 
one of our attacks captured his father-in- 
law, who lived in the lake country at the 
head of the Oklawaha, and was called the 
Old Man of the Lakes, we sent him to Hal¬ 
lak with a request for an interview. In a 
few days Hallak came in for a talk, accom¬ 
panied by his wives and children. He grace¬ 
fully saluted the officers, who had gathered 
in a body to see the man who, all alone, had 
kept their whole force at bay for nine 
months, and then went on to head-quarters. 
But negotiations 
failed; he would 
not emigrate. He 
was then invited 
to visit Fort King ; 
and during his ab¬ 
sence his band, a 
small number at 
best, was enticed in 
by ball plays and 
dances, and cap¬ 
tured. An express 
was sent immedi¬ 
ately to the fort an¬ 
nouncing the cap¬ 
ture. Hallak was 
sitting with the 
commanding officer 
i n front of the quar¬ 
ters when the hag¬ 
gard, excited mes¬ 
senger appeared. 

He asked the tid¬ 
ings, and was told 
that his peoifle were 
all captured, and he 
himself a prisoner. 

He sank to the 
ground, a broken¬ 
hearted man from 
that hour. In July 


he was removed to Arkansas, and the next 
month the long Florida war was announced 
closed by official proclamation. ‘The end 
must justify the means in this case,' wrote 
one of our officers in relation to the taking 
of Hallak; ‘he has made fools of us too 
often.'" 

“But, in spite of that, I do not like it at 
all," said Ermine; “ no, not at all." 

“Women never do — about Indians, I 
mean," said George, morosely, “ unless they 
live on the border, and then they would 
rather shoot an Indian than not. They 
fairly love it." 

We had not any of us lived on the bor¬ 
der, and so we could not refute this sangui¬ 
nary statement of the generalizer; but Miss 
Treshiugton asked the Duke if he had ever 
seen an Indian. 

Yes, the Duke had seen two; they were 
selling baskets. 

Couldn't he make a sketch of one—just a 
little sketch ? It would do for a souvenir of 
Hallak. 

No, the Duke was afraid he could not; 
but he thought he had one of the baskets 
at home. He would look it up aud send it 
to her. 

Miss Treshington was so much obliged. 

Keturuing to the steamer, we resumed our 
journey down the river, passing the land¬ 
ing called Fort Brooke, a lonely, peaceful 
spot. “There is nothing to indicate the 
hard fighting that took place here," said the 
General, looking around involuntarily foi' 
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nOKING FIGS. 


George; but that young man was gloomily 
smoking cigars on the roof, uumiiidful of 
historic hime or any thing else. “ There were 
three forts named Brooke in Florida,” said 
the General, resuming; ‘‘ one at Tampa, one 
northward on the same coast near Dead- 
man’s Bay, and this one on the Oklawaha. 
In March, 1841, Hallak and his band came 
down the river and attacked this little post, 
killing a corporal who had been out hunt¬ 
ing. Lieutenant Alburtis, the commanding 
officer, who had only seventeen men in all, 
boldly sallied out and attacked the Indians, 
three times his number, driving them to the 
barrens. His ammunition being exhausted, 
Alburtis returned to the fort; but as he was 
expecting a provision train with supplies, 
he sallied out again, intending to meet it 
and bring it in safely if possible. It was a 
hazardous undertaking, but the little band 
did not shrink. As they were crossing Orange 
Creek bridge the Indians fired upon them 
again; they took to the trees, and returned 
the fire and the taunts with interest for an 
hour, when the provision train appeared, 
and they conducted it in safety to the fort. 
Of this fight General Worth himself report¬ 
ed, ‘ If asked for an opinion, I should say. 
The handsomest affair duriug the war.’” 


^‘That was high x^raise, 
when you consider that the 
war lasted seven years and 
covered the whole of Flori¬ 
da,” I remarked. 

“ Oh, I am so glad it hap¬ 
pened here, right on the 
banks of the Oklawaha!” 
said Iris. Every thing al¬ 
most always hax^pens some¬ 
where else.” 

But there is a pathos on 
the Indian side, after all,” 
said the Governor. “ Poor 
hard - x^ressed, long - hunted 
Seminoles, fighting and dy¬ 
ing, carried off struggling to 
the cold West, or fleeing to 
that last refuge of the de¬ 
spairing savage, the Great 
Cypress Swamx^, of w^hich 
one of our soldiers wrote: 
^ We have xJassed one or two 
of their camps. But what a 
sad reflection their appear¬ 
ance called iqi! To what 
extremities must the poor 
wretches have been driven 
when they sought as a refuge 
such a country as this—the 
alligator, sometimes a crane, 
and the cabbage-tree, as was 
apparent from the relics that 
remained of last night’s sup¬ 
per, their only food!’ ” 

That night we met the in¬ 
coming steamer. And now 
it was her turn to claw the bank, while we 
sailed majestically on down stream, with 
our fires proudly burning on top. They 
gave us a cheer as we passed, and we re¬ 
turned it with vigor. However silent any 
where else, on the Oklawaha you are ex¬ 
pected to shout. Even Miss Treshington 
waved her handkerchief to x^eople in whom 
she felt about as much interest as Mark 
Twain did in our friends the Bermudians.” 
But the Duke stood up, held on to the rail¬ 
ing, and cheered manfully. I liked him all 
the better for the hearty noise he made. 

We all sat up to see the last of our river. 
It was after midnight when we reached the 
mouth and felt ourselves carried out on to 
the broad St. Johns. The moon was rising, 
and the scene fair and lovely; but our x)itch- 
l>ine fires no longer burned on tox^, and, look¬ 
ing back, we could not even see the lotus 
leaves that masked the entrance of our wild 
river. 

At Pilatka a graceful New York yacht 
was anchored off the town, waiting for some¬ 
body, and looking very metropolitan indeed 
on the forest-bordered river. A trim little 
boat put oft’ for our steamor as soon as she 
came into view. 

Who can it be for ?” said Miss Treshing- 
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ton, the Duke having already declared that 
he expected nobody. 

At that moment the Governor appeared 
on the little lower deck, giving directions 
to the servants. 

‘‘It must be for the Governor,” we ex¬ 
claimed, with surprise. 

“Well,” said Iris, involuntarily, “I had 
no idea—” The rest she stifled. 

We all bade our friend good-by with real 
regret, and w^atched the little boat carry 
him to the yacht, the sails fly up and open 
to the breeze, and the graceful craft glide 
away to the northward as we, left behind, 
slowly steam up to the Pilatka dock. 

Iris was very silent. But Ermine summed 
up as follows: “ The beauty of such a man 
as the Governor is that he carries about 
with him a large atmosphere. You do not 
entirely lose your heart, in spite of his cap- 
tivating manner, because, just as you reach 
the brink, you always catch a saving glimpse 


of that same afore-mentioned ‘ large atmos¬ 
phere’—other hearths to whom he is equally 
devoted; and no one likes to be—” 

“One of a crowd,” said the generalizer, 
briskly. 

Miss Treshington followed the yacht with 
her fine eyes—eyes that were beginning tn 
discern some things in life they had not sus- 
l)ected before—but they came quickly back 
to reality in the little by-i)lay that follow¬ 
ed. For Iris, having now nothing else to 
do, bore down upon the Duke, and, with 
three remarks and one smile, swept him ofl* 
captive in her train. The last we saw of 
him he was going on an excursion, still in 
her train: accessories—Florida carts, deep 
sand, and thermometer at ninety. 

Our party sej)arated. Tlieir idle words 
and deeds will soon fade from my mind for¬ 
ever, but not the memory of the wild nar¬ 
row river flowing on, on, through the dark 
tropic forests of far Florida. 


A QUAKER'S CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


How slow and soft the snow-dress falls 
Upon the vine-deserted walls. 

As if some gracious soul, intent 
Upon the one sweet deed it meant, 

Since in its grace such bounty lay. 

Should wraq) each bare thing on the way. 
Till all things white and whiter grow. 
Except the shadows Earth must throw. 
The tender gray, the peaceful white, 

A Quaker setting make to-night; 

And so this moonshine, which is shade 
Only a little lighter laid. 

Into my heart-still mood has crept. 

With such a glow as sunrise kept 
When youth and Benjamin were mine. 
Ah! swift the slowest years incline. 

And sunrise has no story now 
To move me like the night and snow. 

If those unquiet bells would cease 
Clashing their peals across this peace. 

It seems the hour’s rare silentness 
E’en worldly hearts might chide and bless. 
And lift the lowest heavenward 
To greet the birthday of the Lord. 

I can not think the loudest bells 
Can utter what a pure voice tells: 

The Spirit needs no brazen tone 
To whisper triuniq)!! to His own; 

The blessed healing falls to them 
Who touch unseen the garment’s hem; 
And hidden deeds are wafted Iqgher 
Than chantiugs of an angel choir. 
Hosanna still the mad lips cry. 

While still the mad hands crucify; 

But angels watch and women weej). 

And theirs the Rising after sleep. 

How careth He for Christmas song 
To whom all days and songs belong? 


Only an ebbing love has need 
Its high-tide reachings thus to heed. 
Alw'ays the willing angels sing 
To wmrn-out workers listening; 

Always our Christ is in the earth. 

Always His love has human birth,— 

In joy that crowns our later morn 
As in Judean Christmas born. 

And yet I mind how every year. 

When my ripe birthdays draw anear. 

Dear Ruth, from out her gayer life. 

With worldly hope and wisdom rife, 
Comes to the quiet nest once more, 
Bringing the smile her father wore. 

And little gracious gifts, to tell 
She keeps by some high miracle 
The simple heart ’neath costly lace. 

That needs a double grant of grace. 
Though all the year Ruth’s tender eyes 
To mine are openings of the skies. 
Though love unsaid be love complete, 

I find the special service sweet. 

And so, perhaps, these louder chimes. 
Smoothing the prose-told hours to rhymes. 
Like some rare voice God sets to round 
The jarring ones of shriller sound; 

These spires with grand and silly art. 
Climbing to reach the Central Heart; 
These broken lilies, and the rush 
Of feet where leaning angels hush— 

May be to clearer eyes than mine 
Fresh spellings of a tale divine. 

And He whose birthday knew no bliss 
Except a woman’s troubled kiss. 

May still forgive the foolish art-. 

And hide the meaning in His heart.. 

Fannie R. Robinson. 
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THE POETRY OF STEEPLES. 



I N the dilferent countries of Europe uiore 
than ordinary interest is attached to the 
history of hells. In England few subjects 
receive more attention from the antiquarian 
than the bells of old churches; for every bell 
has its history^ and every clanging note that 
is sent out from the old towers, as it quivers 
through the air and falls on the villager’s 
ear, recalls some time-lionored tradition told 
and retold at his father’s fireside, and comes 
fraught with sweet associations of home and 
kindred. The English were really the first 
to make general use of bells in churches. 
Their aftection for them in some instances 
amounts, even in the present age, almost to 
superstitious veneration. The matter-of- 
fact, critical, yet enthusiastic antiquary en¬ 
courages the cultivation of this sentiment 
by haling out from the dusty lumber-rooms 
of the past the long-forgotten stories of the 
iron-tongued singers, reviving them with 
the warm and kindly touch of a loving 
hand. His 

“foiith o’ auld nick-nackets, 

Rusty aim caps and jinglin’ jackets,” 
his 

“ Parritch-pats and auld saut-backets 
Before the flood,” 

have a fascination for the “ collector of val¬ 
uables that are worth nothing, and recol¬ 
lector of all that Time has been glad to for¬ 
get.” He will sit all day in contemplation 
of a statue with ne’er a nose,” and will listen 
in his dreams to the ditty that was made ^Ho 
please King Pepin’s cradle.” But the cracked 
bell in the campanile of the hamlet church, 
the ancient peal in the village kirk^ the 
chime in the cathedral tower, have a charm 
for him that far transcends the pleasure he 
teels in studying the tales his museum treas¬ 
ures tell him. The bells sang to his fathers’ 
fathers away back generations ago; they 
welcomed the coming and sped tlie parting 
guest; they rang jubilant peals in honor of 
the bride, and tolled many a sad requiem as 
the mourners bore to the grave the body of 
their dead. How rich in associations of 
memories of the past are those English | 


bells—his bells! They are curious, may¬ 
hap, in form, and bear strange inscriptions; 
but he never tires of studying them and 
talking of them to whomsoever Avill listen. 
He carries his hearer back to far-distant 
ages, when bells were first used, when the 
priests of the Temple wore them on their 
garments, and performed the functions of 
their sacred office to the accompaniment of 
their silver tinkling. He quotes from Hie¬ 
ronymus Magius, and describes the tintw- 
'nabnliim, and t\ie petasus, or hat-shaped bell, 
which invited the ancient Greeks to the 
fish market and the Romans to their public 
baths; the codon, with which the Greek sen¬ 
tinels were kept awake, and which was the 
prototype of the signal which our bell-weth¬ 
er carries around its neck; the no/a, which 
was appended to the neck of pet dogs and 
the feet of pet birds; the caitpana, the first 
turret bell; the Dodona lebetes, or caldrons 
of Dodona, by means of which, according 
to Strabo, the oracles Avere sometimes con¬ 
veyed ; down to the aquilla, of Avhich Hie¬ 
ronymus seems to have knoAvn nothing save 
that it Avas a little bell. Our antiquary 
Avill interlard his discourse Avith many a 
choice quotation from the classic Avriters of 
antiquity, and A\dll further \*ary the monot¬ 
ony of his learned recital Avith quaint stories 
handed doAvn by the chroniclers of former 
ages. Hoav, for instauce, the gallant army of 
Clothaire II. Avas frightened from the siege 
of Sens by the ringing of the bells of St. 
Stephen’s Church; how, in the year 900, 
Pope John IX. ordered that bells should be 
used in the churches as a defense against 
thunder and lightning; and hoAv, and under 
what embarrassing circumstances, the first 
set of tunable bells was raised to the toAver 
of Croyslaiid Abbey in 960; and how, Avhen 
the scA’cii bells, Guthlac, BarthoIomeAv, Be- 
telin, Turketul, Tatwin, Bega, and Pega, Avere 
all safely hung, they rang out together, as 
Ingulphus says, Fiebat mirabilis liarmonia; 
nec erat tunc tania consonantia campanamm in 
iota Anglia'^ (Making a Avonderful harmony; 
nor Avas there such a concert of bells in all 
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England). Then, if he he 
not insensible to the sweet 
and tender influences sur¬ 
rounding his subject, he will 
tell how the heart of the 
great Napoleon was stirred 
when he heard at Malmaison 
the tolling of the village bell 
that brought back to him the 
memories of the first happy 
years that he passed at Bri- 
enne. Then he will repeat, 
perchance for the hundredth 
time, the ‘H^egend of the Bells 
of Limerick.’^ 

The old bells that hung in 
the tower of the Limerick Ca¬ 
thedral were made by a young 
Italian after many years of 
patient toil. He was proud 
of his work, and when they 
were purchased by the prior 
of a neighboring convent near 
the lake of Como, the artist 
invested the profits of the 
sale in a pretty villa on the 
margin of the lake, wiiere he 
could hear their Angelas mu¬ 
sic Avafted from the convent 
clift* across the waters at 
morning, noon, and night. 

Here ho intended to pass his 
life; but this happiness was 
<lenied him. In one of those 
feudal broils which, whether 
civil or foreign, are the un¬ 
dying worm in a fallen land, 
he suffered the loss of his all; 
and when the storm passed he 
found himself without home, 
family, friends, and fortune. The convent 
had been razed to the ground, and the chefs- 
(Vcenvre of his handiwork, the tuneful chime 
whoso music had charmed his listening ear 
for so many happy days of his past life, had 
been carried away to a foreign land. Ho be¬ 
came a wanderer. His hair grew Avhite and 
his heart withered before ho again found a 
resting-place. In all these years of bitter 
desolation the memory of the music of his 
bells never left him ; he heard it in the for¬ 
est and in the crowded city, on the sea and 
by the banks of the quiet stream in the ba¬ 
sin of the hills; he heard it by day, and 
when night qame, and troubled sleep, it 
whispered to him soothingly of peace and 
hai)piness. One day he met a mariner from 
over the sea, who told him a story of a won¬ 
drous chime of bells he had heard in Ireland. 
An intuition told the artist that they Avere 
his bells. He journeyed and voyaged thith¬ 
er, sick and weary, and sailed up the Shan¬ 
non. The ship came to anchor in the port 
near Limerick, and he took passage in a 
small boat for the purpose of reaching the 
city. Before him the tall steeple of St. 



01.1HT1MK liKLL-BINGERS. 

Mary’s lifted its tuiTeted head above the mist 
and smoke of the old toAvn. He leaned back 
w^earily, yet with a happy light beaming 
from his eyes. The angels Avere whispering 
to him that his bells AA^ere there. He pray¬ 
ed : ‘‘ Oh, let them sound me a loving Avel- 
come. Just one note of greeting, O bells! 
and my pilgrimage is done !” 

It was a beautiful evening. The air was 
like that of his own Italy in the SAveetest 
time of the year, the death of the spring. 
The bosom of the riA^er Avas like a broad 
mirror, reflecting the patines of bright gold 
that flecked the blue sky, the towers, and 
the streets of the old toAvn in its clear 
depths. The lights of the city danced upon 
the wavelets that rippled from the boat as 
she glided along. Suddenly the stillness 
AA\as broken. From St. Mary’s toAver there 
came a shower of silver sound, filling the 
air Avith music. The boatmen rested on 
their oars to listen. The old Italian cross¬ 
ed his arms and fixed his streaming eyes 
upon the tower. The sound of his bells 
bore to his heart all the sweet memories of 
his buried past: home, friends, kindred, all. 
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At last lie was liappy—too happy to speak, 
too liappy to breathe. When the rowers 
sought to arouse him, his face was uiituriied 
to the tower, hut his eyes were closed. The 
poor stranger had breathed his last. His 
own cJiefs-cVceuvre had rung his passing- 
bell.” 

Never insinuate to the fond enthusiast 
who relates these stories that there is a pos¬ 
sibility that his legendary lore may be de¬ 
fective in chronological data. If you detect 
anachronisms, keep them to yourself. 

In this age the Netherlands claim preced¬ 
ence among the countries of Europe in bel¬ 
fry music. There are more chimes or car¬ 
illons in that country than in any other. 
A great number of bolls are required for this 
strange kind of music, which is sometimes 
of a very elaborate and intricate character. 
The carillons d clavier are jilayed like a pi¬ 
ano-forte. The keys are handles connected 
with the bells by rods or cords. The caril- 
lonneur employs both hands and feet in ex¬ 
ecuting the airs which charm the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Low Countries. The pedals 
communicate with the larger bells for the 
bass. The keys on which the treble notes 
depend are struck with the hand, which is 
cased in a thick leathern stall. It is record¬ 
ed that a carillonnear of Bruges was so ex¬ 
pert he even executed fugues on those fa¬ 
mous bells that hang in the cathedi*al of 
that ancient city. 

The rapidly develoi^ing esthetic taste of 
our people is gradually bringing the use of 
chimes and peals into our American church¬ 
es in the place of single bells. In New York 
there are three sets of chime bells—those 
of St. Thomases Church, on Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-third Street, the chimes of Grace, 
on Broadway, above Tenth Street, and of 
Trinity, on Broadway, opposite Wall Street. 
The bells of St. Thomases, ten in number. 


were cast at Meneely’s, in West Troy, and 
put up in the beautiful tower two years ago. 
They are the finest in tone and tune. Their 
music is wondrously beautiful. The bells 
of Grace, also ten in number, have a united 
weight of 10,300 pounds. The largest bell, 
called the Rector’s Bell, or the tolling bell, 
weighs 2835 pounds. This s])lendid chime 
cost $6000. If you wish to enjoy a new sen¬ 
sation, go up into the bell tower of Grace 
Church when Mr. Senia, the carillonncur, is 
practicing. He does not dance about amidst 
a forest of ropes, pulling one and then an¬ 
other and another, as the old-time bell-ring¬ 
ers of England did; but he plays on his 
carillon d clavier as they do in Holland. 
There they are, ten chime-ringing lovers 
ranged in a row like the keys of a piano¬ 
forte. Those huge keys require the whole 
strength of his arm and hand to move them. 
To each of the levers is attached a rope, 
passing through the ceiling to the tower 
above, where it conneets with its particular 
bell. Up in the light, airy, latticed tower, 
far above the roofs of the tallest houses, 
hang the ten huge wide-mouthed messen¬ 
gers of sound, that only await the master’s 
touch to fill the air with melody. 

Trinity chimes are, perhai^s, next to those 
of Christ Church, Philadelphia, the oldest in 
this country. But, strange to say, almost 
nothing is known of their histor 3 \ Even 
Mr. Ayliffe, the accomplished carillonnear 
who has rung the ehanges on them for nearly 
twenty years, can tell but little about them. 
The eliurch-wardens and rector of Trinity 
parish confess to almost total ignorance on 
the subject. From various sources, added 
to the inscriptions on the bells, I have 
learned that five of the bells were cast in 
London by Mears prior to 1845. As the 
second Trinity Church was built with a 
handsome steeple in 1788, it is more than 
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TUE OARIIXON A OLAVIEK. 


probable that at least one of the bells 
came over from England about that time. 
At any rate, when, in 1845, the church edifice 
was taken down to make way for the pres¬ 
ent beautiful structure, there were six old 
bells in the steeple. The largest of these 
was cracked, and so it was sent to Meneely, 
in Troy, to be recast, and at the same time 
four more were ordered to complete the 
chime. The largest bell weighs 3081 pounds, 
the smallest 700. The ten bells have an 
aggregate weight of about 15,000 pounds. 
They are hung in a frame-work of wood so 
heavy as to deaden the sound to a great ex¬ 
tent; and the vestry are now deliberating 
as to the necessity of having them remount¬ 


ed and rehung. As they are somewhat out 
of tune, owing to the constant striking of 
the clapi^ers in one place, it will be found 
necessary, likewise, to repair the parts worn 
away, if that be possible. The bell cham¬ 
ber is not, as many sui)pose, near the top 
of the steeple. It is rather nearer the bot¬ 
tom. The bells hang very near the rough 
floor, and all the machinery for ringing is 
rude and primitive compared with that of 
Grace or St. Thomas’s Church. 

Several years ago a gentleman from 
Georgia went up into the steeple of Trinity 
Church late in the afternoon. He climbed 
up the three hundred and eight steps to the 
observatory under the tapering spire. Eu- 
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<*l)anted witli the magiiificeiice and extent 
of tlio bird’s-eye view, he lingered until the 
shadows of twilight began to obscure the 
landscape. He found the staircases very 
dark as he descended, and the darkness 
deepened every Tiioinent. When he reached 
the bell chamber he could not find the next 
descending staircase. He gi’oped around a 
long time, and finally gave up, and spent 
the night lost among the bells. 

There are two sets of monastery bells in 
New York. A peal of four in the German 
Capuchin fathers’ Church of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, in Pitt Street, the largest of which 
weighs 1423 pounds, and the four together 
2850 pounds; and a half chime of six bells, 
weighing about 12,000 pounds, in the steeple 
of the Chnrcli of the Most Hedy Kedeemer, in 
Last Third Street, sometimes known as the 
Redemptorists’ Church. The four bells of 
the Capuchin church and the two largest 
of the Redemptorists’ were cast in West 
Troy by Meneely in 1868 and 1869. Four 
ol the Redemptorist bells were cast at Con¬ 
stance, in Switzerland, prior to 1869. All 


of them bear figures cast in 
bass-relief. On the largest, 
which unfoi-tunately has 
been cracked, is a figure of 
Jesus in the attitude of ben¬ 
ediction. This is called the 
Redemptorist Bell. It is also 
the tolling bell which strikes 
the hours. Surrounding the 
figure of the Redeemer is the 
legend in relief, Redem])iori 
sacrum Signum, S. Smo.” This 
bell weighs 5274 pounds. It 
is over five feet in height 
and between four and live 
in diameter. The second 
bell is called the Iminacu- 
lata. It bears on its side in 
relief the image of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, encircled by the 
inscription, “R. V. M., Con- 
ceptioni Immaculatce sacrum 
Signum.” The other four 
bells are named for St. Mi¬ 
chael, St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
Raphael, and Gabriel. Each 
bears on its side the figure 
of the archangel or saint 
after whom it was chris¬ 
tened, and on the oj^posite 
side appropriate inscrip¬ 
tions. The view from the 
bell chamber of the Re¬ 
demptorists’ Church is more 
picturesque than that from 
Trinity steeple, although not 
so extended or varied. The 
ascent to the chamber is 
dark, difficult, and danger¬ 
ous. Brother Gabriel, the 
lay brother who answers the 


door-bell, was very unwilling for me to make 
the ascent. 

^^No, you must not go up; your head will 
get dizzy, and you will fall. Father Rector 
says he don’t care to have our church ad¬ 
vertised in to-morrow’s newspapers as the 
scene of a dreadful accident.” 

Finally, however, I prevailed on the car¬ 
penter to show mo the way up. When I 
returned, covered with dust and flushed 
with the pleasure that accomplished enter- 
])rise always brings, Brother Gabriel threw 
up his hands and exclaimed, ^‘Ploly Mary! 
and you did go up ? I would not have be¬ 
lieved it! It’s a miracle that you came 
back alive!” 

In St. Mary’s Church of the Assumption, 
in West Forty-ninth Street, hang three bells, 
whose united weight is 2387 pounds; and in 
Trinity Chapel, in West Twenty-fifth Street, 
are also three bells. They were formerly 
in the steeple of old Trinity, and wer(‘ 
probably brought from England. St. Ann’s 
Church, on Twelfth Street, has a fine peal 
of four bells, intended as the foundation of 
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a chime. They were cast at West Troy in 
1870. The largest is dedicated to the Bless- 
ed Trinity, and bears the legend, “ Gloria in , 
excdsis Deo.^^ It weighs 1519 pounds. The 
second is dedicated to the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment. Its legend is, Lauda Sion Salvato- 
reinJ^ On the third bell, which is dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, is the inscription. 
Sub tiium presidiuni confugimus Sancta Dei 
Genitrixy The fourth, dedicated to St. Jo- 
seph, bears on its side tlie legend, Sanclis- 
sime Joseph, protector noster, ora pro nobis, nunc 
et hi hora niortis nostrceJ’ These four bells 
weigh 2930 pounds. 

Full and partial chimes are now to be 
found in all parts of the country. Away 
off in Eureka, California, is a chime in the 
steeple of Christ Church. There are three 
chimes of bells in Troy, New York. The 
Church of the Good Shepherd, in flartford, 
the gift of Mrs. Samuel Colt, has a chime. 
St. James’s Church, in Birmingham, Connect¬ 
icut, old St. John's, in Savannah, Georgia, 
and chiirclies of various denominations in 
Indianapolis, Petersburg (Virginia), Cleve¬ 
land (Ohio), Concord (New Hampshire), York 
(Pennsylvania), Rochester, and New Bruns¬ 
wick all have chimes. St. Ann's chimes 
in Brooklyn, St. John's in Newark, Grace 
Church and St. Patrick's in Buffalo, the Ca¬ 
thedral of the Immaculate Conception in 
Albany, St. Paul’s in Reading, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, and the bell tower of Cornell Universi¬ 
ty, all have sets of chime bells well worth 
mentioning. 

The only set of chimes to which historic 
interest attaches in this country is that 
which peals forth every Sunday morning 
from the steeple of old Christ Church, Phil¬ 
adelphia. Those bells were brought froni 
England, a x>i’Cisent from Queen Anne of 
blessed memory. During the Revolution, 
when the Quaker City was in danger of 
falling into the hands of the British, the 
precious bells were taken down and sunk 
in the Delaware by some patriotic members 



JiKOTUKli QAimiEI.. 


of the old church, who feared that if the 
enemy got i)ossession of them they would 
be melted down and cast into cannon-balls. 
Afterward they were drawn uj) from their 
watery bed and sent to Allentown, where 
they found shelter for a long time in the loft 
of an old Lutheran (?) church on the thor¬ 
oughfare now known as Hamilton Street. 
When the war came to a close, the bells 
were removed to Philadelphia, and hung 
again in the old belfry, wherefrom on every 
holy-day and holiday they send forth their 
welcome notes of joy and gladness. 

The half chimes and peals in the United 
States are very numerous. Outside of New 
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York, they are found in Jersey City, Newark, 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, Kocliester, Carlisle, 
AVhitehall, Koine, Fort Wayne, Annapolis, 
Cumberland, Baltimore, Boston, Philadel¬ 
phia, Washington, St. Paul, Buffixlo, West 
Rockport, Troy, Erie, Milwaukee, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, Mobile, 
and even down in Texas, at Castroville and 
San Antonio. 

The custom of consecrating church bells is 
still universal among Roman Catholics, and 
it is not infrequent in Protestant commu¬ 
nities to dedicate them. The custom dates 
back to a very early period. In Charle- 
luagne's capitulary of 787 is found the pro¬ 
hibition ut cloccce haptizentur” and in the 
old Catholic Church litanies is a form of 
consecration directing the priest to wash 
the bell with holy water, anoint it with oil, 
and mark it with the sign of tlie cross in 
the name of the Trinity. This ceremony is 
still retained and jiracticed. As early as 
1)68 names were given to bells, the first so 
marked being the great bell of the Lateran 
Church, named for John XIIT. 

The Roman Catholic ceremony of conse¬ 
crating bells in the name of the Fatlier, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, washing them with holy 
water, and anointing with holy oil was pro¬ 
hibited in England at the time of the Refor¬ 


mation. In its place another ceremony was 
used, which partook of the nature of a Bac¬ 
chanalian orgy. The bell was turned up¬ 
side down, filled with punch, and baptized 
amidst the jii’ofane shoutings of a drunken 
rabble. In recent times, however, the bish¬ 
ops of Oxford, Salisbury, and other sees 
have set the example of dedicating the bells 
of Hieii churches with a simple ceremony 
and the following prayers : 

“ Let U8 pray.—Almighty God, who by the mouth of 
Thy servant Moses didst command to make two silver 
trumpets for the convocation of solemn assemblies; 
Be pleased to accept our offering of this the work of 
our hands; and grant that through this generation, 
and through those that are to come after, it may con¬ 
tinually call together Thy faithful people to praise 
and worship Thy holy name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

“Grant, O Lord, that whosoever shall be called by 
the sound of this bell to Thine house of prayer may 
enter into Thy gates with thanksgiving and into Thy 
courts with praise, and finally may have a portion in 
the new song, and among the harpers harping with 
their harps in Thine house not made with hands, eter¬ 
nal in the heavens; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

“ Grant, O Lord, that whosoever shall by reason of 
sickness or any other necessity be so let and hindered 
that he can not come into the house of the Lord, may 
in heart and mind thither ascend, and have his share in 
the communion of Thy saints; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

“Grant, O Lord, that they who with their outward 
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ears shall hear the sound of 
this bell may be aroused in¬ 
wardly in their spirits, and 
draw nigh unto Thee, the Goi 
their salvation ; through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“ Grant, O Lord, that all they for 
whose passing away from this world 
this boll shall sound may be receiv¬ 
ed into Thy paradise of Thine elect, 
and find grace, light, and everlast¬ 
ing rest; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, to whom with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost be all honor and glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The consecratiou of bells 
in the early and mediaeval 
ages led also to the adoption 
on bells of an initial cross as" 
a part of the legend. Some 
think this was the founder’s 
mark. Two familiar forms 
of what are commonly 
known as the fylfot cross 
are given on page 185. 

This mystic symbol is ei¬ 
ther four Gammas joined in 
the centre, or it is formed 
of the two words sii and asti 
—it is well.” The 
form was used by the 
Brahmins and Bud¬ 
dhists, and is known 
in the mythology of 
the North as the 
hammer of Thor the 

Thunderer, and is sometimes called the thun¬ 
der-bolt. 

Some of the decorations on old bells are 
particularly elegant and beautiful in design; 
others, though more simple, are still higlily 
characteristic and graceful in concei)tion. 


The most usual ornament 
is the cross. Another 
very commonly used is thefleur- 
de-lis, and another the crown. 
The lion’s head, Tudor badges, 
heads of kings and queens, bish¬ 
ops and saints, are frequently 
met with. On page 186 are a 
few of the most noticeable. 

The founders’ marks—some¬ 
times historical evidences of 
the highest importance—are 
often more elaborately finish¬ 
ed than the decorations them¬ 
selves—as witness the illustra¬ 
tion on next page, which is sup- 
i)osed to be the 
mark of Rich* . 
ard Braysier, of 
North wick. 

Peal ringing is 
said to bo a pe¬ 
culiarly English 
institution of 
great age. As 
early as 1550, 
when Paul 
Hentzner trav¬ 
eled in England, 
he wrote: “ The 
peo^de of En¬ 
gland are vast¬ 
ly fond of great 
noises that fill the ear, such as firing cannon, 
beating of drums, and ringing of bells; so 
that it is common for a number of them 
that have got a glass in their heads to get 
up into the belfry and ring the bells for 
hours together for the sake of exercise.” 


TUE MEOIIANIOAE OAKIT.LON. 
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Change ringing does not appear to have 
been invented until the latter part of the 
sixteenth or first of the seventeenth centu¬ 
ry. We find records of tlie following socie¬ 
ties of ringers, established for the study of 
the art of ringing: The Company of the 
Schollers of Cliepeside” was founded in 
1603; tlie ^^Companie of Ringers of Our 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Lin coin e,” in 1614; 
the Society of College Youths,” in 1637; 
the '‘Western Green Caps,” in 1683; the 
Society of Cumberlauds, taking then* name 
from the Duke of Cumberland, in 1745; and 
a long list of others in regular succession 
<lown to "The Westminster” and "Prince 
ot Wales Youths,” in 1780, besides numerous 
modern societies existing at the present day. 

Chime ringing, or the ringing of a set of 
eight bells or more by one person, the ca¬ 
rillons a claviei', is of comparatively modern 
origin, and tlie invention of carillon ma¬ 
chinery of still more recent date. Our en¬ 
graving on the previous page shows an ad¬ 
mirable contrivance, the invention of the 
Messrs. Warn er, of Engl an d. It wull be seen 
that by simply turning a barrel, larger but 
similar to that of a music-box or hand-or¬ 
gan, one person can, with faultless precision, 
chime eight or any other number of bells. 

The iuscrix^tions on old European bells 
are too quaint to be j)assed by. Some are 
epip-ammatic gems, as, for example, this on 
a village bell cast centuries ago: 

“ Gaudemus gaiidentibua, 

Dolemiis dolentibiis.” 

"We rejoice with the joyous, 

We sorrow with the sorrowing.” 

And this: 

" Laudo Deiim verum^ plebeni voco, conjugo clerum; 

■ Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro; 

Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabata pango; 

Excito centos^ dissipato ventos^ paco crucenUiS." 

" I praise the true God, I summon the people, I as¬ 
semble the clergy; I mourn the dead, I put the plague 
to flight, I grace the feast; I wail at the funeral, I 
abate the lightning, I proclaim the Sabbath ; I arouse 
the indolent, I disperse the winds, I appease the re¬ 
vengeful.” 


This one is very old and common: 

“I to the church the living call. 

And to the grave do summon all.” 

The following are quaint and curious. On 
a bell in Derbyshire, 1622: 

"I sweetly tolling men do call 
To taste on meats that feed the soul.” 

On one in Wiltshire, 1628: 

" Call a soleme assemblie—gather the people.” 

On another, 1582 ; 

"Be mec and loly toe heare the worde of God.” 
On one in Yorkshire, 1656: 

"When I do ring, God’s prayses sing; 

When I do toule, pray heart and soule.” 

On a fire bell in Dorsetshire, 1619: 

" Lord, quench this furious flame; 

Arise, run, help, put out the same.” 

On a church bell in Wiltshire, 1619: 

"Be strong in faythe, praise God well— 
Frances Countes Hertford’s bell.” 

On another, in Warwickshire, 1675: 

"I ring at six to let men know 
When to and from their worke to go.” 

On a peal of six, in Cambridgeshme, cast in 
1607: 

“ Of. all. the. bells. in. Benet. I. am. the. best. 

And. yet. for. my. casting. the. parish. paid. lest.” 

On the smallest of a peal of six, in Wilt¬ 
shire, cast in 1666: 

"Though I am the least, 

I will be heard as well as the reast.” 

On one in Dorsetshire, 1700: 

"All you of Bathe that hear me sound 
Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound.” 

On one in Northamptonshire, 1601: 

"Thomas Morgan Esquier gave me 
To the Church of Iletford frank and free.’* 

On one in Hampshire, 1695: 

"Samuel Knight made this ring 
In Binstead steeple for to ding.” 

Here is a queer inscription, of a late date, on 
a bell in Devonshire: 

"Recast by John Taylor and Son, 

Who the best prize for church bells w'ou 
At the great Ex-hi-bi-ti-on 
In London, 1—8—5 and 1.” 

On the great bell of Rouen, France, pre¬ 
sented to St. Mary’s Church by George, Arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen, is this inscription: 

" Je 8ui8 nommee George d'AmboUe, 

Que plus que trente-8ix mille poia ; 

Et 81 qui bien me poyaera, 

Quarante mille y trouvera.'^ 

" I am called George d’Amboise, who weigh over thirty- 
six thousand pounds. If some one w’ould weigh me 
well, he w'ould find me forty thousand.” 

One of three bells in Orkney, Scotland, 
cast in 1528, bears the following: 

" Maid be master robert maxvell, bischop of Orknay, 
y® second zier of his consecration y® zier of God I™ V* 
XXVTII, y® XV. zier of Kyng James y® V. be robert 
Borthvyk; maid al thre in y® castel of Edynburgh.” 
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On the great hell in Glasgow cathedral is 
this: 

“ In the year of grace, 1583, Marcus Knox, a mer¬ 
chant in Glasgow, zealous for the interest of the Re¬ 
formed Religion, caused me to be fabricated in Hol¬ 
land for the use of his fellow-citizens of Glasgow, and 
placed me with solemnity in the Tower of their Cathe¬ 
dral. My function was announced by the impress on 
jny bosom; ‘ Me audito venias doctrinam sanctam ut 
discas,’ and I was taught to proclaim the hours of un¬ 
heeded time. 196 years had sounded these awful warn¬ 
ings when I was broken by the hands of inconsiderate 
and unskillful men. In the year 1T90 I was cast into 
the furnace, refounded at London, and returned to my 
sacred vocation. Reader! thou also shall know a res¬ 
urrection ; may it be to eternal life. Thomas Mears 
fecit, London, 1790.” 

At Bakewell, England, is a peal of eight 
hells, each of which hears its own inscrip¬ 
tion, thus: 

Firnt Bell. 

“When I begin our merry din 

This band I lead, from discord free, 

And for the fame of human name 
May every leader copy me.” 

Second Bell. 

“Mankind, like us, too oft are found 
Possessed of nought but empty sound.” 

Third Bell. 

“ When of departed hours we toll the knell. 
Instruction take and use the future well.” 

Fourth Bell. 

“When men in Hymen’s bands unite, 

Our merry peals produce delight; 

But when Death goes his weary rounds, 

We send forth sad and solemn sounds.” 

Fifth Bell. 

“ Through Grandsires and Triples with pleasure men 
range. 

Till death calls the Bob, and brings on the last 
change.”* 

Sixth Bell. 

“ When victory crowns the public weal. 

With glee we give the merry peal.” 

Seventh Bell. 

“Would men like me join and agree, 

They’d live in tuneful harmony.” 

Eighth Bell. 

“Possessed of deep sonorous tone, 

This belfry king sits on his throne; 

And when the merry bells go round, 

Adds to and mellows every sound. 

So in a just and well-poised state. 

Where all degrees possess due weight, 

One greater power, one greater tone. 

Is ceded to improve their own.” 

The more modern inscriptions on clmrcli 
hells are commonplace dedications to the 
Saviour, the Virgin, the Trinity, or some one 
of the saints. Some hear simple expressions 
of praise, some expressions of loyalty, some 
commemorate public events, and others are 
embellished with lines of miserable doggerel 


* “ ‘ Great,’ may we say, with Dr. Southey, ‘ are the 
mysteries of bell-ringing.’ The very terras of the art 
are enough to frighten an amateur from any attempt 
at explanation. Hunting, dodging, snapping, and place- 
m,aking; plain bobs, bob-triples, bob-majors, bob-majors 
reversed, double bob-majors, and even up to grandsire- 
bob-cators. Heigh-ho ! who can hope to translate all 
this gibberish to the uninitiated ?”— The Bell. By the 
Rev. Alfred Gatty, Vicar of Ecclesfield. 


done in the best style of the bell-fouiideFs 
art. 

In many of the old towers of English 
churches are found painted or written in 
old English script “ Laws of the Belfry.” 
For example. In St. Andrew^s Church, 
Plymouth, is the following: 

“Nos reaonare hibet Pietas, Mors, atq. Voluptas.” 

“ Let awful silence first proclaimed be. 

And praise unto the Holy Trinity, 

Then Honour give unto our valiant King, 

So with a blessing, Raise this Noble Ring. 

Hark how the chirping Treble sings most clear, 
And cov’ring Tom comes rowling in the rear. 

Now up an end, at stay, come let us see 
What laws are best to keep Sobriety. 

Who Swears or curse or in an hasty mood 
Quarrell or strikes, altho’ they draws no blood; 

Or wears his Halt, or Spurrs, or turns a Bell 
Or by unskilful handling inarrs a peal; 

Let him pay Sixpence for each Single crime— 
’Twill make him cautious ’gainst another time. 

But if the Sextons fault an hindrance be 
We call from him the double penalty. 

If any should our Parson disrespect. 

Or Wai*dens orders any time neglect, 

Lett him be always held in foul disgrace. 

And ever after banished this place. 

Now round letts go with pleasure to the ear. 

And peirce with eccho through the yielding air. 
And when the Bells are ceas’d then lett us sing 
God bless our holy church, God save the King. 
Amen. 1700.” 

All other set of these rules, dated 1627, is 
from St. John’s Church, Chester. It is as 
follows: 

“ You ringers all observe these orders well. 

He forfiets 12 pence who turns ore a bell: 

And he y‘ ringes with either spur or hatt 
His 6 pence certainely shall pay for y‘. 

And he that spoil or doth disturbe a peale 

Shall pay his 4 pence or a cann of ale 

And he that is harde to curse or sweare 

Shall pay his 12 pence and forbeare 

These customes elsewhere now are used 

Lest bells and ringers be abused 

You gallants, then, y‘ on purpose come to ring 

See that you coyne alonge with you doth bringe; 

And further also if y* you ring here 

You must ring truly with hande and eare 

Or else your forfiets surely pay 

Full speedily, and that withaut delay 

Our laws are old, yy are not new. 

The sextone looketh for his due.” 

The superstitions regarding submerged 
and buried bells have given many beautiful 
legends to the lovers of antiquarian lore. 
The tradition of the Inchcai)e bell, which 
was hung by the abbots of Aberbrothock 
on the Inchcape rock at the mouth of the 
Frith of Tay, has been repeated in song and 
story until it is familiar to every school-boy. 
The legend of the Jersey bells is not so hack¬ 
neyed. It runs thus: 

Many years ago the twelve parish church¬ 
es of Jersey each possessed a valuable and 
beautiful peal of bells. But during the civil 
wars the states resolved to sell these bells 
to defray the heavy expenses of their army. 
Accordingly, the bells were collected and 
sent to France for that purpose; but on the 
passage the ship foundered, and every thing 
was lost. Thus Heaven punished the sacri¬ 
lege. Since then, before a storm, the bells 
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ring up from the deep ; and to this day the 
fishermen of St. Queues Bay always go to 
the edge of the water before embarking, to 
listen if they can hear the hells upon the 
wind; and if those warning notes are heard, 
nothing will induce them to leave the shore; 
if all is quiet they fearlessly set sail. 

“ ’Tis an ocean of death to the mariner, 

Who wearily fights the sea, 

For the foaming surge is his winding-sheet, 

And his funeral knell are we: 

His funeral knell our passing-bell. 

And his winding-sheet the sea.” 

Four hundred years ago the old church 
of St. Andrew, standing about a mile and a 
half from Romford, England, was pulled 
down. Its site in the meadows is still 
knoAvn as the ‘^Old Church.’^ On this spot, 
says tradition, the bells may he heard every 
year on St. Andrew’s Day, ringing right 
merrily in honor of the patron saint. 

Near Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, En¬ 
gland, is a valley, said to have been caused 
l)y an eartlnpiake many centuries ago, which 
swallowed up a village with all the peoi)le, 
their houses, and the church. It was once 
a custom for the people of the country-side 
to assemble in this valley on Christmas-day 
to listen to the ringing of the hells beneath 
their feet. The sound, they asserted, could 
he distinctly heard by putting the ear close 
to the ground. 

At Kilginiol, near Blackpool, is a place 
called ‘‘Tlie Church,” where, on Christmas- 
eve, any one can hear the merry peal of the 
bells ringing away down in the bowels of 
the earth. 

These superstitions regarding submerged 
and buried bells are not confined to Great 
Britain. I once listened in awe and wonder 
to some mysterious music that came float¬ 
ing over the waters of Pascagoula Bay. Any 
inhabitant of Mobile Avill corroborate this 
statement. There the sounds are called by 
the Mobilians mermaids’ music. Those that 


charmed my listening ear at Pascagoula 
were inexpressibly sweet, like that of “ sil¬ 
ver strings in hollow shells,” and sad as the 
wail of a penitent siren. 

“What do you think makes that music. 
Uncle Caesar?” I said to the old African 
slave boatman that was rowing my boat. 

“’Deed, missis, dey say it are dat bell 
what done sunk out dar in a ship, leastways 
a wessel o’ some kind or nudder. De bell 
was de caj^’n’s bell, an’ he war a mighty 
weeked man, an’ one night arter he had 
been ashore a - cuttin’ up awful, he tu’ned 
in, an’ afore de day done broke, de ship 
went down, an’ was neber seed no moah. 
Sense dat day dat bell has been tollin’ dat 
kine o’ ghost music mos’ ebery night in de 
warm wedder. ’Pears to me mighty singler, 
dat story. Kase de sound are not de sound 
of a bell. It’s moah like a church orgin, 
playin’ a mighty solium kine o’ tune too. 
Enty, missis ?” 

It was a truly good descrii)tion that old 
Uncle Ciesar gave of it. It brought back a 
memory which, from the very dissimilarity 
of the sounds, gave rise to one of those men¬ 
tal comx)arisons we sometimes make. No 
un traveled American can apx)reciate it fully. 
It was the music of what Victor Hugo calls 
an ox)era of steeples. We give the descrix)- 
tioii entire from his Quasimodo: 

“ In an ordinary way the noise issuing: from Paris 
in the daytime is the talking of the city; at night it 
is the breathing of the city; in this case it is the sing¬ 
ing of the city. Lend your ear to this opera of stee¬ 
ples. DifCuse over the whole the buzzing of half a 
rnillion of human beings, the eternal murmur of the 
river, the infinite piping of the wind, the grave and 
distant quartette of the four forests, placed like im¬ 
mense organs on the four hills of the horizon ; soften 
down with a demi-tint all that is too shrill and too 
harsh in the central mass of sound, and say if you 
know any thing more rich, more gladdening, more daz¬ 
zling, than that tumult of bells, that furnace of music; 
than those ten thousand brazen tones, breathed all at 
once from fiutes of stone three hundred feet high; than 
that city, which is but one orchestra; than that sym¬ 
phony, rushing and roaring like a tempest.” 



UJJOLE Cesar’s explanation. 
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THE WASHINGTON ELM. 

rilHE English colonists, Puritan and Cav- 
I alier, who peopled onr coast in the ear¬ 
ly part of the seventeenth century were 
always shrewd in the selection of sites for 
their little towns and cities. Commercial 
or agricultural advantages guided their 
choice, as a rule ; but once in a while they 
picked out some select location for the ex¬ 
press purpose of making it a colonial capi¬ 
tal. Something of the sort was the case 
with the Massachusetts village of Newtown, 
which has since developed into the Amer¬ 
ican Cambridge. It was not exactly born 
great, but Governor Winthrop and his asso¬ 
ciates early tried to thrust greatness upon 
it. A scholar generally calm and discreet 
lately declared that the pre-Revolutionary 
Cambridge was the first capital of our in¬ 
fant republic, the cradle of our nascent lib¬ 
erty, the hearth of our kindling patriotism.” 
At any rate, this is just what, in a different 
sense, the Puritans of 1630 wanted it to be. 
Boston, then a small town with no si^ecial 


advantages save its 
excellent harbor, 
bad not at that 
time been fixed 
iiX)on as the seat 
of government; 
and one day in 1630, 
accordingly. Gov¬ 
ernor Winthrop 
and Lieutenant- 
Governor Dudley 
jumxied on horse¬ 
back and exx)lored 
the plains and 
swamps and for¬ 
ests to the west¬ 
ward in search of 
acai)ital. The spot 
they finally picked 
out, with the help 
of some assist¬ 
ant magnates, lay 
about three miles 
west of Charles¬ 
town, on the banks 
of the tortuous lit¬ 
tle river since sung 
by ]ioets, and al¬ 
ready named the 
Charles by Ca])- 
tain John Smith, 
who never saw it. 
The elect location 
seemed to Win- 
throj) a fit place 
for a beautiful 
town and ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 
29th day of Decem¬ 
ber a goodly num¬ 
ber of persons bound themselves to build 
houses there early in the spring of the fol¬ 
lowing year. The village they named New¬ 
town, and laid out regularly in squares, the 
streets bearing such sim^de names as Creek, 
Wood, and Water, while there were, as lesser 
ways. Marsh Lane, Back Lane, and Crooked 
Lane. That was before the days of aristo¬ 
cratic thorough^ires like Brattle and Craigie 
and Ellery and Fayerweather streets. 

Early in 1631 the houses began to rise, 
and Governor Winthrop set up the frame of 
his dwelling on the very spot where he had 
first pitched his tent. But the people of 
Boston had been iiromised by the Governor 
at the very first that he would never m()V(‘ 
away any where unless they accomxianied 
him, and of this promise they now reminded 
him in pretty strenuous terms. Bound by 
two solemn agreements, and under the ne¬ 
cessity of breaking one of them, Winthrop’s 
conscience gave preference to the one first 
made; and so in the fall of 1631 he dis,ap- 
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GOVKKNOlt VVINTUUUI*. 

pointed Lis Newtown friends by taking 
down tbe frame of his unfinished dwelling 
and setting it uj) in Boston. Lieutenant- 
‘Governor Dudley’s house was completed, 
meanwhile, and his family installed there¬ 
in; and he and the rest frigidly let Win- 
throp return to Boston without offering to 
accompany him. This affair, as was nat¬ 
ural, caused a coolness between Winthrop 
and Dudley, which was not removed for 
several years. The Governor’s excuse for 
quitting Newtown was somewhat strength¬ 
ened in his own mind by the fact that 
Ghickatahut, the chief of the neighboring 
Indians, had promised to he friendly, so 
that the necessity of having a fortified set¬ 
tlement in the country, three miles west, 
was somewhat less urgent. The commer¬ 
cial prospects of Boston, too, had begun to 
look brighter than Newtown’s. Making the 
best of their opportunities, the remaining 
settlers proved so thrifty, and courtly too, 
that they soon began to deserve the praise 
accorded them by an English writer some 
years afterward, who warmly described the 
place as one of the neatest and best-com¬ 
pacted towns in New England, having many 
tair structures, with many handsome-con¬ 
trived streets.” '‘The inhabitants,” added 
this complimentary tourist, " are most of 
them very rich.” In 1632 a number of set¬ 
tlers from Braintree, England, came to New¬ 
town. dhe quarrel between Winthroj) and 
Dudley continuing, the ministers justified 
the Lieutenant-Governor by ordering Win- 
tbrop to get a clergyman for the town, fail¬ 
ing in which he should pay Dudley £20. 
Ibis sum \Viuthrop had to render, but the 
jiacified Dudley was magnanimous in his 
triumph, and returned it with a polite note 
ill which he courteously intimated that he 
would rather lose £100 than Winthrop’s 
friendship. Their (lifliculties settled, the 
two magnates lived on friendlv terms there¬ 
after. " ■ 


By 1634 the Newtown people began to 
complain of being overcrowded, and loudly 
talked, some of them, of moving to Connect¬ 
icut. To that region the original Braintree 
settlers, to the number of one hundred, ac¬ 
cordingly departed two years later, headed 
by their minister, the Rev. Thomas Hooker, 
and driving wdth them 160 cattle. The 
same year, 1636, this migratory church was 
replaced in Newtown by a permanent or¬ 
ganization under the Rev. Thomas Sheiiard, 
a recent arrival from England ; and the for¬ 
tunes of the town were also bettered by 
the establishment in it of the colony’s first 
school, endowed by the General Court with 
£400. Nearly all the ministers of the colo¬ 
ny happened to be from the University of 
Cambridge in England, and the most of 
them, too, from a single one of its colleges, 
Emanuel. The neighboring Charlestown 
clergyman, the Rev. John Harvard, a schol¬ 
arly and gentle graduate of Emanuel, took 
from the first a hearty interest in the New¬ 
town school; and dying in 1638, he left to 
it his well-selected library of three hundred 
volumes and half his fortune. This bequest 
amounted, it is supposed, to nearly £800, or 
twice as much as the original gift of the 
General Court; and such was the effect of 
so magnificent a gift that the colonists de¬ 
termined to raise the school to the grade of 
a college, and to give to it the name of its 
benefactor. The same year, too, the Cam¬ 
bridge graduates concluded to express their 
esteem for their own university bj^ changing 
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the uaiue of the vil¬ 
lage from Newtown 
to Cambridge. The 
scholarly fortunes 
of the town were 
also aided by the 
establishment in it 
of the first print¬ 
ing-office in Ameri¬ 
ca north of Mexico, 
which was set up in 
Cambridge in 1639, 
and the x)lace soon 
began to bo quite a 
centre of influence 
both in theology 
and religion. In 
1640 Charlestown 
Ferry was given to 
the college, w^hich 
held it for a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years; in 1650 an act of in¬ 
corporation was granted the president and 
fellows; in 1652 the first inn Tvas establish¬ 
ed, one Andrew Belcher being granted lib¬ 
erty “ to sell beare and breadin 1660 a 



UARVAKl) OOLLKGK, 1720. 

own support, but also to beg for the college 
and for some of the more needy of his stu¬ 
dents. Thus he was the prototype of the 
little army of presidential mendicants who 
have succeeded him. His administration of 


bridge was built over Charles River, making affairs was a prosperous one, however, and 


the distance to Boston eight miles; and in 
1732 a portion of the territory of Cambridge, 
on the northwest, was set oti:’ into a separate 
town, Newton—a process repeated in subse¬ 
quent years. The rest of the civic history of 
Cambridge is dull. It became a city in 1846; 
and early in the present century its trivial 
commerce induced the government to make 
it a iiort of entry, whence Lechmere’s Point, 
one of the settlements within the town lim¬ 
its, became Cambridgeport. 

The history of Harvard College is so close¬ 
ly connected with the literary and archi¬ 
tectural annals of Cambridge that it is not 
worth while to try to dissever them. The 
Rev. Mr. Harvard, as we have seen, died in 
1638, his malady being consumption. Lit¬ 
tle is known about his personal history, and 
antiquarian research has not thrown much 
light upon it. He graduated at Emanuel 
College in 1631, and came to Charlestowm 
only a year before his death. The gradu¬ 
ates of the college built him a plain monu¬ 
ment in Charlestown in 1828. His widow 
married Thomas Allen, her husband’s suc¬ 
cessor in the Charlestown pastorate, in 1639, 
and the twm returned to England some elev¬ 
en years later. Before this time the college 
Harvard endowed had become the principal 
object of interest in Cambridge, and his be¬ 
quest had led others to follow his example. 
Who managed the affairs of the college dur¬ 
ing the first four years of its existence is not 
known. In 1640, however, there arrived from 
England the Rev. Henry Dunster, whose 
qualifications for the office of president seem 
to have been so apparent that he was elect- 


in 1642 he sent forth his first class of nine 
members, one of whom became an Oxford 
D.D., one an Oxford fellow, and one a Ley¬ 
den M.D. The most illustrious of the nine 
was George Downing, who became knight, 
baronet, and minister of Cromwell in Hol¬ 
land, where his success seems to have been 
great enough to have led to his retention in 
office by Charles II. A grandson of this 
Downing "was the founder of the youngest 
of the schools in the English Cambridge, 
Downing College. Dunster ruled with an 
iron rod, the students being compelled to 
stand in hatless silence before their superi¬ 
ors and elders. They had also to talk Lat¬ 
in within the college walls, and, on occasion, 
to be publicly whipped at i^rayers. He w^as 
a prudent manager of the little chest of the 
college, and once lent some money just re¬ 
ceived from England to the General Court, 
getting something over nine per cent, inter¬ 
est for it. This sum was not repaid until 
1713, when interest from 1685 was added to 
the principal. But all Dunster’s thrift, ener¬ 
gy, and scholarship did not save him. Long 
suspected of Baptist, or rather of anti-pedo- 
baptist, opinions, he at length avowed them, 
and the theological cudgels of the zealous 
Puritans rang so smartly about his ears 
that he was compelled to resign, and took 
up his abode in Scituate. His love for the 
college did not die out, and on his death his 
body w’as buried, at his request, in the grave¬ 
yard ill Cambridge just opposite the college 
grounds. 

Dunster’s successor, Charles Chauncy, 
was also a heretic, but at the other extreme 


ed almost by acclamation. Dunster was of the pendulum’s swing. Chauncy firmly 
poor, and he had not only to look after his I believed in infant baptism, but held that 
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his rule the Loiifloii Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel erected a wooden hnild- 
iug for the instruction of Indian youth, 
which stood nearly on the present site of 
Grays Hall. Oidy one of the red men ever 
graduated, the individual who stands in 
solitary state in the triennial catalogue as 
“ Caleb Cheeshahteaumnck, Indus.” He be¬ 
came a Bachelor of Arts in 1665, and promj)t- 
ly died of consumption the next year. Many 
of the Indian students returjicd to savage 


life, and toward the. close of the seventeenth 
century the Indian college seems to liave 
been used for the printing establishment, 
Eliot’s Indian Bible having perhaps been 
there struck off. The list of succeeding 
presidents may be briefly mentioned. From 
1672 all of them were graduates of Har¬ 
vard. Leonard Hoar (1672-75) was very 
uupox)nlar with the students, and resign¬ 
ing, passed his closing years in melancholy 
obscurity. His successor, the Rev. Urian 


ruEsniENT quiisoy. 

such baptism was invalid unless performed 
by immersion. Another of his ideas—illus¬ 
trating a sort of High-Church Puritanism 
—was that the Lord’s Supi)er ought only to 
be administered in the evening. If Dun- 
ster took away from the creed of the major¬ 
ity of the colonists, Chauncy added to it, 
and was consequently compelled to endure 
something of the persecution which sur¬ 
rounded his predecessor. He held his own, 
however, and died in office in 1672- During 


Oakes, i)astor of the church in Cambridge, 
was suspected of conspiring for HoaPs seat, 
but proved to be a useful president until 
his death, in 1681. John Rogers, Oakes’s 
successor, was the first layman to fill the of¬ 
fice. In June, 1685, the celebrated Increase 
Mather took tlie chair, but rather neglected 
the college. “Priest, politician, and presi¬ 
dent,” Mather retained until his death the 
pastorate of the North Church, Boston, and 
was once in Europe on a political mission. 
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PBKBIDENT FELTON. 


The colony, after all, was nearer his heart 
than the college, and to it he gave his more 
profitable counsels and services. Before 
his death, however. Harvard received what 
was then its largest gift, £1000 from Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor William Stoughton, of the 
])rovince, a member of the class of 1650. 
All this time, and for many years after, the 
college was clerical in its management, and 
the principal source from which the pulpits 
of New England were filled. In 1696, out 
of 121 clergymen in the eleven neighboring 
counties, 104 were Harvard men. It was 
still poor, and on one occasion the corpora¬ 
tion “ voted that six leather chairs he forth¬ 
with provided for the use of the library, 
and six more before the Commencement, in 
cose the treasury will allow of it.” This 
body now determined, warned by Mather’s 
course, to compel the presidents to live in 
Cambridge. But the Rev. Samuel Willard, 
their next choice, was minister of the Old 
South, Boston, and he evaded the new rule 
by assuming the title of vice-president 
simply. 

Willard’s successors were most of them 
men of industry and faithfulness. John 
Leverett (1708-24), preacher, lawyer, coun¬ 
cilor, judge, politician, and scientist; Ben¬ 
jamin Wadsworth (1725-37), minister of the 
First Church, Boston; Edward Holyoke 
(1737 - 69), minister in Marblehead; Sam¬ 
uel Locke (1770-73), compelled to resign in 
consequence of immorality; Samuel Lang- 
don (1774-80); Joseph Willard (1781-1804), 
minister in Beverly; and Samuel Webber 
(1806-10), mathematician and natural phi¬ 
losopher. In Leverett’s time there was a 
fierce clerical fight over the seats in the cor¬ 
poration—a quarrel repeated in the present 
century. Wadsworth was annoyed by the 
attempt of the Episcopal ministers of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and Christ Church, Cam¬ 
bridge, to claim a place in the Board of 
Overseers as teaching elders.” Holyoke’s 


administration embraced the time of White- 
field’s bitter attacks upon the New England 
seminaries, and Harvard in iiarticular, for 
irreligion—attacks vigorously repelled by 
the Harvard professors, headed by Edward 
Wigglesworth, Hollis professor of divinity. 
In President Langdou’s time the afiairs of 
the college were greatly troubled by the 
Revolution. The buildings were occupied 
by the provincial troops in 1775-76, the few 
remaining students were transferred to Con¬ 
cord, and the library and ai)paratus carted 
to Concord and Andover. Then, too, John 
I Hancock, treasurer from 1773 to 1777, proved 
himself a much better patriot than finan¬ 
cier, and greatly annoyed the college au¬ 
thorities by carrying their bonds to Phila¬ 
delphia, and refusing either to give an ac¬ 
count or to resign. When the Revolution 
was over, the nominal property of the col¬ 
lege was $100,100, its real property $25,787. 
About the only gain it received from the 
war was a few books from the General 
Court, which that body found among some 
confiscated Tory ju’operty, and gave away, 
perhaps as a sop to conscience for goods 
ill-gotten. The other presidents of Harvard 
have been John Thornton Kirkland (1810- 
28), who somewhat revived the literary 
spirit in Cambridge, Josiah Quincy (1829- 
45), Edward Everett (1846-49), Jared 
Sparks (1849-53), James Walker (1853-60), 
C. C. Felton (1860-62), and Thomas Hill 
(1862-68). President Kirkland was i^ersoii- 
ally a great favorite with his students, and 
was a man of a good deal of dry wit. The 
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WABSWOBTU HOUSE. 


faiTioiis old tavern on Harvard Square, now 
the horse-car office, was in his day a great 
resort of students, whose favorite beverage 
was a palatable drink, made more 

grateful by being stirred with a red-hot 
poker. Once Kirkland repaired to this tav¬ 
ern and solemnly called for a mug of the bev¬ 
erage, which he drank in silence. Setting 
down the mug, he remarked to the publican, 
understand the students come here a 
good deal to drink llip.” “ Yes, Sir,” was 
the frank reply. ^^Well,” said Kirkland, 
should think they would,” and walked 
away. 

By an unexampled experience Presidents 
Quincy, Everett, Sparks, Walker, and Fel¬ 
ton were alive at the same time, and these 
five heads of the college sit side by side in a 
portrait hung in the office of their succes¬ 
sor, the present occupant of the presidential 
chair, Charles W. Eliot. President Eliot 
was inaugurated on May 19,1869, and was 
the youngest to sit in Parson Turelhs lega¬ 
cy, with the exception of President Locke. 
A Boston hoy, the son of a former treas¬ 
urer of Harvard, President Eliot graduated 
from the Boston Latin School in 1849, and 
from the college in 1853. Before his elec¬ 
tion he had been tutor and assistant pro¬ 
fessor in the college, and had also taught 
in the Institute of Technology in Boston. 
Probably the event in his pre-presideutial 
life upon which his under-graduates look 
with most enthusiasm is the fact that he 
once sat (while a tutor) in a university 
boat. 

The centre of Cambridge is Harvard 
Square, around which the college buildings 
cluster so closely that the student, as he 


takes some country friend into the “yard,” 
finds it hard to divest his descriptions of 
the guide-book manner. This so-called 
square is a somnolent triangle, three miles 
from Boston, whose natural state of calm is 
vexed only by the hells of the horse-cars 
that trundle through it, or by the scream of 
their wheels as they round the curve. Once 
in a while, too, its dust is stirred by some 
mortuary procession of cattle on their way 
to the neighboring abattoirs. At the east¬ 
ern end of the triangle, just where the street 
begins to widen, stands a generous old gam¬ 
brel-roofed wooden building, now known as 
Wadsworth House, which was built in 1726 
for the official residence of the presidents 
of the college. Wadsworth was the first to 
occupy it, the house having been completed 
the year after his inauguration. The elms 
which overtop its venerable roof were set 
out by President Willard sixty years after 
the last brick was laid on the chimneys, 
but they are quite successful in feigning to 
be coeval with the mansion itself. For 
a hundred and twenty years the dwelling 
Avas occupied by the successive iiresidents, 
Wadsworth, Holyoke, Locke, Langdon, Wil¬ 
lard, Webber, Kirkland, Quincy, and Ever¬ 
ett having dwelt in it. Presidents Sparks 
and Walker lived in their own houses, and 
Felton Avas the first to occupy the new x)res- 
idenPs house on Quincy Street, at the east¬ 
ern end of the yard, a modest brick edifice 
erected a dozen years ago by Peter C. 
Brooks, of Boston. No building in Cam¬ 
bridge has sheltered so many people of 
eminence, probably, as Wadsworth House. 
Washington slept here several times before 
taking the Vassall House as his permanent 
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head - quarters in 1775; and here he was 
received when he visited Oambrldge in 
1789. When President Everett, its last oc¬ 
cupant, held his linal recei^tion, he stood at 
one door of the generous drawing-room to 
receive the guests, while the equally court¬ 
ly Webster welcomed them at the other. 
In good preservation, the ancient edifice is 
now used as a dormitory, while the office of 
the college bursar is in a little brick addi¬ 
tion, built in President Webber’s time, and 
lately transferred from the western to the 
northern side. • 

Near by, but farther to the west, stands 
Dane Hall, a rather ugly brick building, built 
in 1832 for the law school, then just estab¬ 
lished. Judge Story’s lectures attracted so 
many students that it had subsequently to 
be enlarged; and in 1870, when the founda¬ 
tions of Matthews Hall were laid, Dane was 
moved bodily to the southward and denuded 
of its unpleasing classic portico. Near by 
stood all the edifices of the First Congre¬ 
gational Church save the present one, a 
wooden Gothic building on the other side 
of the street, built the year after Dane 
Hall was completed. Matthews, mentioned 
above, was finished in 1872 at the cost of a 
Boston merchant, whose only condition in 
giving it was that half the revenues from 
its rooms should be devoted to the support 
of students in the college designing to enter 
the Episcoi)al ministry. It is built some¬ 
what after the pattern of many of the Ox¬ 
ford colleges, in Elizabethan architecture. 
North of Matthews and at right angles to 
the street is Massachusetts Hall, the oldest 
of the existing buildings. Built in 1720, 
it originally contained “thirty-two rooms 
and sixty-four studies,” which were occu¬ 
pied as dormitories until 1870, when the 
four stories were made into two, and the 
structure began to be used as a reading- 
room and a jdace for examinations. The 
same year a new railing was put upon the 
roof, which has so caught the spirit of the 
place that it looks as old as the pile it sur¬ 
mounts. The eastern gable used to contain 
the college clock, traces of the face of which 
may still be seen. Tradition accounts for 
the wooden patch where the clock used to 
be by averring that the devil, once sum¬ 
moned into Massachusetts Hall by the in¬ 
cantations of students, burst his way out 
through the attic bricks, and that the hole 
he made had subsequently to be patched up 
with wood. 

Harvard Hall, just opposite, and also at 
right angles with the street, was built in 
1766 to replace a predecessor of the same 
name and on the same site, destroyed in 
1764. That year the General Court, scared 
by the small-pox in Boston, came out to 
Cambridge to sit, occupying this hall for 
its deliberations; and one cold winter’s 
night, the students being of course absent. 


the buildingvcaught fire from the legislative 
stove, and burned to the ground, with the 
college library and apparatus. President 
Holyoke delicately hinted that since the 
hall had been destroyed in the service of 
the commonwealth, it would be proper for 
the commonwealth to rebuild it, which was 
done two years later. But much of the loss 
was irreparable. This fire not only endan¬ 
gered Massachusetts Hall, but also Hollis 
Hall, built the previous year, just north. 
Hollis is in excellent preservation, and is 
still used as a dormitory for students. In 
its ancient’ rooms many an eminent man has 
livod during his college days, of such occu¬ 
pants being Edward Everett, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Charles Francis Adams, J. G. Pal¬ 
frey, Prescott, Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Thoreau, and Judge B. R. Curtis. Hollis 
Hall was struck by lightning in 1768. The 
shapely old building commemorates a gen¬ 
erous family of Baptists in England—Thom¬ 
as, John, Nathaniel, Timothy, Thomas a 
nephew, and Thomas his son, all benefac¬ 
tors of the college, which received from them 
gifts of books, apparatus, and money, and 
the foundation for professorships of mathe¬ 
matics and divinity. This last endowment 
caused a fierce theological controversy at 
the beginning of the present century. The 
third Thomas Hollis was a man of much ec¬ 
centricity. He stamped his coat of arms— 
an owl—on the back of his books, expressing 
his disapproval of a volume by turning the 
bird upside down. Several of these con¬ 
demned wmrks are now contained in the 
college library. On his death Hollis was 
buried, by his direction, ten feet deep, in the 
centre of a field, which was then plowed and 
sowed with grain. 

The next building north of Hollis in the 
old row is Stoughton Hall, built in 1805 to 
replace a building of the same name which 
stood behind Massachusetts and Harvard, 
and which, having become insecure, was 
torn down in 1780. This first Stoughton 
Hall was built in 1699. Stoughton, like 
Hollis, has had illustrious occupants, rooms 
wdthin its walls having been occupied by 
Josiah Quincy, Caleb Cushing, Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes, President Felton, W. H. Fur¬ 
ness, E. R. Hoar, Edward E. Hale, and Charles 
T. Brooks. Everett and Sumner roomed here 
as well as in Hollis. Between the two halls 
stands Holden Chapel—a small but beauti¬ 
fully proportioned building, erected in 1744 
by the widow and daughters of a London 
merchant, and originally used as a chapel. 
Afterward it became in turn a carpenter’s 
shop and a chemical lecture-room, in which 
latter capacity it was used by Professor John 
White Webster, the murderer of Parkman. 

These various buildings form the west 
side of the college quadrangle, the northern 
end of which is filled by Holworthy Hall, 
built in 1812 from the j)roceeds of a lottery 
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I losopliers, probably, looked less Platonic or 
! Socratic than this their modern exijounder. 

Turning the corner and passing down the 
eastern side of what ambitious collegians 
are already beginning to call the quad,” 
the first building is Thayer Hall, built in 
1870 by Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, to com¬ 
memorate his father, old Dr. Thayer, and his 
brother, John Eliot Thayer. Mr. Thayer wil 1 
be remembered as the generous patron of 
Agassiz, who made his Brazilian tour at Mr. 
Thayer’s exi)ense. Next is University Hall, 
built in 1814, of white Chelmsford granite, 
and bitterly criticised at the time of its 
erection. University has a bright and new 
appearance, and contains the offices of the 
president, college dean, etc. Weld Hall, 

I just opposite Matthews, was built in 1872 
i)y a Boston merchant in memory of his 
brother, and, like Matthews, is of English 
collegiate architecture. The southern end 
of the triangle is filled by Grays Hall, built 
! in 1863—a modest brick building, which com¬ 
memorates the gifts of three men of the 
name of Gray—Francis Galley, John Chip- 


authorized by the State. Holworthy has 
always been a favorite dormitory and the 
head-quarters of the Senior Class—a pre¬ 
cedence which the newer and more elegant 
buildings have not stolen from it. The 
Prince of Wales visited room No. 12 in 1860, 
and left there his autograph and portrait, a 
process repeated by the Grand Duke Alexis 
in 1871. In the westernmost room of the 
second story has lived for many years Evau- 
gelinus Ax)ostolides Sophocles, University 
Professor of Greek. Himself a native of 
Greece, Sophocles came to the United States 
under the auspices of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, stud¬ 
ied for a time in Mon son Academy and Am¬ 
herst College, taught in Hartford, and ulti¬ 
mately settled at Harvard as tutor in Greek. 
He lives in the simplest manner, his room 
being furnished with Spartan severity; and 
the students tell many a story concerning 
his eccentricities and encyclopedic knowl¬ 
edge. A Harvard professor living in his 
old age within grim and unadorned bache¬ 
lor walls, and with frugal economy sending 
his earnings home to Lycabettus or the 
banks of the Ilissus, is surely a noticeable 
person. The scholarly attainments of Pro¬ 
fessor Sophocles honor his adopted country, 
and his face, framed in hair and beard as 
venerable as Bryant’s, reminds one of what 
might have been seen any day in the groves 
of the Academe. Half of the Greek phi- 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 

man, and William. Tlie other edifices with¬ 
in the college inclosure—which contains 
twenty-two acres—are, besides a row of 
liouses on Quincy Street, mostly occupied 
by members of the faculty, Boylston Hall 
(1858), a jail-like structure, containing cab¬ 
inets and chemical laboratories; Gore Hall 
(1842), the library; and Ap^deton Chapel 
(1858). Gore i^retends to be a copy of King’s 
College Chapel in the English Cambridge; 
but it can not be called a very successful 
rival of that celebrated building. With its 
tall and meaningless minarets, it not in¬ 
aptly suggests to others as well as to James 
Russell Lowell the similitude of a North 
River steamboat. The building, in fact, is 
a somewhat melancholy failure. Its tow¬ 
ers began to tumble 
down before they 
had been built half 
a dozen years; it 
contains no officers’ 
rooms, not oven one 
for the librarian; 
its books sufter from 
dampness, and its 
occupants from the 
stilling heat of a 
furnace. Appleton 
Chapel has been 
about as unlucky. 

Sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars 
were spent when it 
was built, in 1858, 
but its acoustic 
l)roperties proved to 
be bad, and it Avas 


generally ill heated in winter. A few years 
ago, however, it was restored throughout, 
two galleries and some stained-glass Avin- 
dows Avere j)ut in, and now the students en¬ 
joy the unAvonted privilege of healing the 
Gospel within its walls. 

The university buildings outside the col¬ 
lege yard are College House, a long brick 
structure occupied as a dormitory in all 
save its lower story; Holyoke House, built 
by the corporation in 1871 as a hotel, but 
noAV occupied by students; DiAunity Hall 
(1826), an eighth of a mile to the northeast, 
on a pleasant elm-shaded avenue, the seat 
of the Unitarian divinity school; the ob¬ 
servatory, half a mile Avest; the herbarium, 
near by the observatory, in a large botanic 
garden; Lawrence Hall (1848), just opposite 
HolAvorthy, the location of the scientific de¬ 
partment, founded by Abbott Lawrence; 
the medical and dental schools, in Boston; 
the gymnasium, small and shabby; and the 
Bussey Institution, an agricultural and hor¬ 
ticultural school in West Roxbury. The 
observatory has been fully described in pre¬ 
vious numbers of this Magazine. 

Near Divinity Hall, and not far from Nor¬ 
ton’s Woods (called by the name of Andrews 
Norton, Unitarian theologian), stands the 
building of the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology, so dear to the heart of Agassiz, and 
densely stored Avith his priceless collections. 
As it stands, it is but a single Aving of a pro¬ 
jected building conceived on so vast a plan 
that it probably Avill never be completed. 
Agassiz dAvelt in a house at the corner of 
Quincy Street and Cambridge Street, noAv 
occupied by his son Alexander. FeAv Cam¬ 
bridge students Avill soon forget his enthu¬ 
siastic face and his ideasant voice as he used 
to expound some favorite theory in the lect¬ 
ure-room of the museum. Agassiz’s person¬ 
al appearance Avas very fine; he looked Avell 
and hearty, and his enthusiasm Avas conta¬ 
gious. Despite his long residence in Amer- 
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MEMORIAL UALL. 


ica, liis English pronunciation was quaintly 
imperfect: thus lahoratory, a word he must 
necessarily have pronounced ten thousand 
times, always came from his lips lahoj’afory. 
He was a splendid drill-master for his stu¬ 
dents and assistants; and his renown was 
greatly enhanced by the skill with which 
he utilized their clumsier investigations. 

Pretty much the only Harvard building 
wo have thus far omitted to mention is the 
new Memorial Hall. The alumni of the col¬ 
lege, when the civil war was over, at once 
felt a desire to commemorate those who had 
died in service. After some debate, the erec¬ 
tion of a hall was decided on ; the triangu¬ 
lar plot of ground called the Delta, used by 
the students as a ball ground, was selected 
as the site, and the corner-stone was laid in 
1870, Judge Hoar delivering the oration, and 
Phillips Brooks offering the prayer. The 
building, erected after the designs of two 
Boston architects, comprehends a large din¬ 
ing hall, a memorial hall with tablets, and 
an academic theatre for public exercises. 
The first two are now completed, and the 
dining hall, adorned with the uiiiversitj^^s 
portraits and busts, is used by about five 
hundred students, organized into a club, 
which is only indirectly controlled by the 
coi’poration. In the memorial hall proper, 
which is at right angles with the dining 
hall, is inscribed the name of every gradu¬ 
ate or member of the college or professional 
schools who died in battle or from ailments 
contracted in the field. The architectural 
prox)ortions of the building, which has cost 
over half a million dollars, are, on the whole, 
pleasing, despite some manifest defects, and 
its lofty tower is visible for many miles 
around. The dining hall is a room of im¬ 


posing size, and the sight of a great bodj" 
of students at commons has become so rare 
in this country of late years that visitors 
not infrequently enter the gallery overhead 
for the sake of watching Harvard eat, or, as 
the boys themselves exju-ess it, to “ see the 
animals feed.” 

By the middle of the seventeenth century 
Cambridge had won the reputation of being 
a favorite abode of courtly as well as schol¬ 
arly people, not all of wliom, by any means, 
were connected with the college. A hun¬ 
dred years later, curiously enough, the ma¬ 
jority of the houses in Old Cambridge wore 
occuj)ied by members of the Church of En¬ 
gland, who had little doctrinal, social, or 1 ) 0 - 
litical sympathy with the college authori¬ 
ties, and who were regarded by them, in 
turn, with considerable suspicion as ene¬ 
mies of the Congregational Church polity, 
and possible i)ossessors of the hard-won Pu¬ 
ritan birthright. Once, as we have seen, an 
attempt to get seats in the Board of Over¬ 
seers was made by the Episcopalians, which 
was repelled by the existing managers with a 
speed which betrayed their anxiety. Could 
these worthy men have foreseen that Har¬ 
vard’s increasing catholicity would accept a 
dormitory from an Episcopalian, and main¬ 
tain therefrom twelve E])iscopal scholar¬ 
ships, their concern would have known no 
bounds. The Church of England men, most 
of them persons of considerable wealth, sat¬ 
isfied their social conscience by giving, each 
of them, an annual entertainment to the 
president and instructors, while for the rest 
of the year they confined themselves to their 
own social clique. The faculty, on their part, 
considered that they were doing quite enough 
in the way of Christian charity when they 
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CimiST OUUKCil. 


accepted these stately invitations every 
twelvemonth. “ Chnrch Row” was the name 
popularly ax^plied to the homes of these po¬ 
lite citizens, loyal to their king and their 
Church, most of whom lived on Brattle 
Street. Tlieir ecclesiastical home, Christ 
Church, was built in 1761, just opposite the 
common, its arcliitect being Peter Harrison, 
who had designed King’s Chapel^ Boston, 
seven years before. Its organ was made in 
London by the renowned Snetzler, and dur¬ 
ing the Revolution some of its pipes were 
melted into bullets. Between Christ Church 
and the Unitarian church lies the old vil¬ 
lage cemetery, celebrated in the verse of 
Longfellow and Holmes, in which are bur¬ 
ied Presidents Dunster, Chauncy, Leverett, 
Wadsworth, Holyoke,Willard, and Webber; 
Andrew Belcher, Cambridge’s first inn-keep¬ 
er ; Stephen Day and Samuel Green, the first 
printers; Thomas Shepard, the first minister; 
and many another man of the elder day. The 
first rector of Christ Church was the Rev. 
East Apthorp, a native of Boston, who want¬ 
ed, the Congregationalists thought, to be ap¬ 
pointed Bishop of New England. Apthorp 
built a large and beautiful house on Main 
Street, just opposite the present Gore Hall, 
which is still called the Bishop’s Palace. 
He was disaj^x^ointed in his aspirations for 
tlie rochet, and was so sensitive to the cold¬ 
ness and the somewhat x)ersecutiug antag¬ 
onism of his theological opponents that he 
resigned and moved to England in 1764. In 


his house General Burgoyne was imxnlson- 
ed after his capture. Subsequently a new 
X)roi>rietor built a third story, for the accom¬ 
modation, it is sux>posed, of his household 
slaves. 

Christ Chnrch presents its ancient and 
shax)ely front toward Cambridge Common, 
over which a chime of bells, x)laced in the 
tower in 1860, pleasantly rings every Sun¬ 
day. The common contains some twenty 
acres, and will always be remembered as 
the i>lace w’here the American troox^s mus¬ 
tered and encamxied in 1775. Every morn¬ 
ing there started from this now x>eacefnl 
inclosure the guards for Lechmere’s Point, 
Winter Hill, and the other posts, and here 
the roughly equix)ped and x>ooi‘iy drilled 
XH’ovincial troox^s x^rex)ared to lay siege to 
Boston, held by ten thousand exxierienced 
and well-x^repared soldiers. At the west¬ 
ern end stands the elm under which Wash¬ 
ington on July 3, 1775, formally assumed 
his position as general-in-chief of the Con¬ 
tinental arnl 3 ^ This venerable tree is, it is 
thought, of an age far greater than a hun¬ 
dred years. It is surrounded by a simx)le 
iron fence, and a x>lain granite slab tersely 
records the fact that Under this tree Wash¬ 
ington first took command of the American 
army, July 3,1775.” Just behind stands the 
new granite edifice of the Shex^ard Congre¬ 
gational Church, the pulpit in whose chaxi- 
el is x^artly made of wood from a branch of 
the elm necessarily removed. In the mid- 
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die of the common, facing the college hiiild- 
iugs, is a costly but very ugly monument 
erected to commemorate the men of Cam¬ 
bridge who fell in the rebellion. 

North of the common stands a gambrel- 
roofed old house, near where the sign of the 
Red Lion Inn used to swing, which was the 
home of Abiel Holmes, the annalist of New 
England, and the birth-i)lace of his more 
famous son, Oliver Wendell Holmes. To 
the readers of the doctor’s books the house 
and its surroundings are not unfamiliar. 
About a hundred and fifty years old, it had 
among its proprietors before Dr. Abiel, Ja- 
bez Fox, tailor, of Boston, Jonathan Hast¬ 
ings, farmer, and Jonathan, his son, college 
steward. During the ownership of the lat¬ 
ter the building was occupied by the Com¬ 
mittee of Safety, who established themselves 
in it in 1775, and formed plans for the col¬ 
lection and management of the provincial 
forces. In one of the ground rooms Bene¬ 
dict Arnold received his commission as col¬ 
onel ; and here, probably, were the head- 
(piarters of General Ward. Washington 
dwelt in it for throe days. It is now owned 
by the college, and occupied by William Ev¬ 
erett, a son of Edward. When Dr. Holmes 
lived in it the house was in the heyday of its 
architectural glory, and although it proved 
a few years ago to be somewhat decayed, 
recent repairs have pretty much restored it 
to its old strength. Although the eminent 
author of the Autocrat has always lived in 
Boston, he has never lost patriotism for his 
birth-place, in which he seems to consider 
himself fortunate to have been born. The 
foundations of his literary reputation were 
laid here ; for in 1829, the year of his gradu- 


OLIVKR WENDELL HOLMES. 

ation, when he was but twenty years old, he 
sat in one of its attic rooms and scribbled in 
pencil his poem on the threatened destruc¬ 
tion of the ivigatQ Constitution^ or “ Old Iron¬ 
sides • 

“ And one who listened to the tale of shame, 
Whose heart still answered to that sacred name, 
Whose eye still followed o’er his country’s tides 
Thy glorious flag, our brave Old Ironsides! 

From yon lone attic, on a summer’s morn, 

Tims mocked the spoilers with his school-boy scorn.” 


HOLMES’S HOUSE. 
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IIKNUY WADSW'ORTU LONGFELLOW. 


Brattle Street, wliich begins at tlie Uni¬ 
versity Press and extends in a westerly di¬ 
rection, is one of the most venerable of Amer¬ 
ican thoroughfares. The winding course of 
the street was caused by the necessary avoid¬ 
ance on the part of the Puritan road-makers 
of the worst parts of the marsh which used 


to cover this portion of the town. Nearest 
the university printing establishment is the 
Brattle House, formerly owned by Thomas 
Brattle, a Boston merchant, who founded 
the Brattle Street or “Manifesto” Church 
in that city. It was the head-quarters of 
General Mifflin, quartermaster of the colo¬ 
nial troops. In later times Margaret Fuller 
lived in it, and in her optimistic philosophy 
“ accepted the universe.” Judge Story's res¬ 
idence, in which dwelt, too, his sou William, 
the sculptor and i)oet, is near by. Farther 
down the street, on the southern side, is one 
of the most venerable mansions in the coun¬ 
try, certainly built during the reign of Queen 
Anne. Before 1720 it was the home of the 
Belcher family, one of whom, Jonathan, was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
from 1730 to 1741, and then Governor of New 
Jersey until his death, in 1757. Its present 
owner retains, at the age of ninety-one, his 
l)hysical vigor and his literary tastes, and 
spends much of his time in his large and 
choice library. Nearly opposite this ancient 
mansion, which stands in generous grounds, 
are the three new buildings of the Episco- 
lial Theological School, established in 1867 
by Benjamin T. Reed, of Boston. The pret¬ 
ty St. John's Chapel, pertaining to the school, 
was built by Robert M. Mason, of the same 
city, in memory of several members of his 
family, of whom his father, Jeremiah, of the 
New Hampshire bar, was the most distin¬ 
guished. 

Few private houses in the United States 
are so well known as the residence of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, so often has it been 
described by affectionate antiquarians am} 
enthusiastic pilgrims. It is not only the 
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LONQKICT.LOW IN IlIB STUDY. 


home of our most celebrated poet, it also 
surpasses in historic interest any building 
in New England, with the sole exception 
of Faneuil Hall. Its age, as compared with 
that of other Cambridge houses, is not great. 
It was built in 1759 by Colonel John Vassall, 
a firm loyalist, who fled to England in 1775, 
liis property in Cambridge and Boston hav¬ 
ing been confiscated. Its next occupant 
was Colonel John Glover, a bold little Mar¬ 
blehead soldier, who quartered some of his 
troops in the spacious structure. When 
Washington rode into Cambridge on Sun¬ 
day, June 2, 1775, lie was greatly pleased 
with the apxiearance of the house, and hav¬ 
ing had it cleaned, he established himself 
therein during the same month. Martha 
Washington arrived at the house in Decem¬ 
ber, and Washington remained in it until 
April of the following year. The southeast 
room on the first floor Washington took for 
iiis study, in which the councils of war were 
all held during the stay of the commander- 
iu-chief in Cambridge. He slept just over¬ 
head, alwcays retiring at nine o’clock. The 


spacious room behind the study, which Mr. 
Longfellow now uses for his library, was 
occupied by Washington’s military family, 
as a rule a pretty large one. A general’s 
“ military family,” in English parlance, com- 
Xirised his whole staff. Washington -was 
not averse to a certain amount of official 
sxilendor, and was luckily rich enough to 
carry out his wdiim in the matter of making 
his assistants a part of his ordinary house¬ 
hold. Trumbull, the artist, complained rath¬ 
er sarcastically that he, for one, could not 
keex) his head uj) in the magnificent society 
of the house. ^‘I now found myself,” he 
averred, ^‘in the family of one of the most 
distinguished men of the age, surrounded 
at his table by the principal officers of the 
army, and in constant intercourse with them. 
It was further my duty to receive company 
and do the honors of the house to many of 
the first j^eople of the country.” But Wash¬ 
ington was thrifty and frugal personally; 
and his generous maintenance at his owui 
cost of a sort of court was of great service 
to the colonial cause. 
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The owners of the house after tlie Revo¬ 
lution were Nathaniel Tracy (whom Wash¬ 
ington visited for an hour in 1789), Thomas 
Russell, and Dr. Andrew Craigie. Talley¬ 
rand and Lafayette slept in it, and in 1833 
Jared Sparks commenced to keep house with¬ 
in its historic rooms. Everett, and Worces¬ 
ter the lexicographer, also occupied it for a 
time, and Mr. Longfellow took up his abode 
in it in 1837. At first he merely rented a 
room, establishing himself in Washington’s 
southeast bed-chamber. Here he wrote 
‘‘Hyperion” and “Voices of the Night.” In 
the dwelling, in one room and another, al¬ 
most all his books, save the two which date 
from his Bowdoin professorship, have been 
produced. Longfellow had not long been an 
occupant of the house before he bought it. 
Its timbers are perfectly sound. The lawn 
in front is neatly kept; and across the street 
there stretches a green meadow as far as 
the banks of the Charles, bought by the 
poet to preserve his view. Mr. Longfellow 
himself, as he draws near seventy, is a fine 
picture of beautiful manhood. It has been 
remarked by his friends that his health has 
much improved since he delivered his poem, 
“Morifcuri Salutamus,” at the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of his graduation. And all Cam¬ 
bridge, down to coal-heavers and hod-car¬ 
riers, reveres him for his benignity, and 
remembers him not only as a i^oet, but as 
a kind and gentle mau. 

The Lechmere House, on the same Brattle 
Street, used to bear a certain resemblance 
to Mr. Longfellow’s. It was built in 1760, 
or thereabouts, by Richard Lechmere, who 


sold it to Jonathan Sewall. Both of them 
were royalists. Baron and Baroness Riedo- 
sel had tlieii* quarters here as i)risouers, and 
one of them wrote an autograph on a win¬ 
dow-pane, which the baron’s biographer 
claims as his, but which is generally eu])- 
posed to be that of the baroness. West of 
this Lechmere mansion, lately repaired and 
raised a story, stands what is probably the 
oldest house in Cambridge, a building gen- 
, erally supposed to date from the days of 
Charles II. Its foundations are cemented, 
like those of the Belcher House, with clay 
mixed with pulverized oyster shells, since 
mortar was unknown at the time of its 
erection. 

Quitting this shady and venerable thor¬ 
oughfare, one sees between Brattle and 
Mount Auburn streets what is, on the whole, 
about the most attractive of all the resi¬ 
dences of American authors—Elmwood, the 
home of James Russell Lowell. Save the 
porter’s lodge, an entire square is occupied 
by the wide grounds surrounding the old 
house, which is of wood, nearly square, and 
three stories high. It was built about 1766 
by Thomas Oliver, the last Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of the x>rovince. Four thousand patri¬ 
ots mobbed the house in 1774, and demand¬ 
ed Oliver’s resignation; and he, fearing for 
the safety of his family, handed them back 
a paper signed thus: “My house at Cam¬ 
bridge being surrounded by four thousand 
peojile, in compliance with their demands I 
sign my name, Thomas Oliver.” He went 
to England in 1776, and died there in 1815. 
Elbridge Gerry succeeded him as occuxiant 
some years later, and in 1817 the Rev. Charles 
Lowell, father of the poet, bought it of Mrs. 
Gerry, the Vice-President’s widow. Mr. Low¬ 
ell was pastor of the West Church, Boston, 
a Unitarian organization, which in these 
days, under Dr. Bartol, has become a headr 
quarters of the lYee Religious wing of that 
denomination. Mr. Lowell, however, was 
hardly so radical in his views, and never 
Xiermitted himself to be called a Unitarian. 
He x)reache.d in the old edifice for the great 
sx)ace of fifty years. James Russell Lowell 
was born in the house on Washington’s 
birthday, 1819, only two years after his la¬ 
ther occui)ied it, and he has had the some¬ 
what rare good fortune, for this country, of 
living all his life in his birth-place. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1838, in the class 
with Nathan Hale, W. W. Story, Dr. Rufus 
Ellis, of Boston, Dr. E. A. Washbum, of New 
York, and Professor Eustis, of the Lawrence 
Scientific School. R. H. Dana, Jun., and Hen¬ 
ry D. Thoreau were in the class before him, 
and Edward E. Hale in the succeeding one. 

Few remember that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
began life as a law student, and not many 
more care to know that Lowell did the same 
thing, and was actually admitted to the bar 
and opened an office iu Boston. Whether 
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liis legal duties were arduous 
or not, he soon relinquished 
them, and four or five years 
after his graduation entered 
the field of periodical litera¬ 
ture as editor, with Eobert 
Carter, at j)resent also a res¬ 
ident of Cambridge, of 21ie 
rioiieer, a very aesthetic mag¬ 
azine, for which Poe and 
Hawthorne Avrote, and which 
went to the tomb after the 
publication of tliree numbers. 

In this magazine William W. 

Story, then a Boston lawyer, 
made his first essays in art in 
the shape of some outlines in 
the Flaxman manner. Low- 
elPs early volumes were al¬ 
most all i^ublished at Cam¬ 
bridge. Mr. John Owen, Avho 
first issued them, and also 
Longfellow^s “Voices of the 
Night,'' “Ballads," “Poems 
on Slaveiy," and “The Belfry 
of Bruges," is sfcill alive, .and 
as he walks around Cambridge, Avith long 
Avhite hair and venerable beard, is one of 
the most noticeable of its citizens. One 
of Mr. Lowell's first books was dedicated 
to William P.age, the artist, in language 
of the most extravagant sentimentalism. 
Those Avere the days of sentimental friend¬ 
ships ; but Page, Lowell, and Mr. Charles 
F. Briggs, who then formed a triad of 
kindred minds, still retain their mutual 
esteem. In 1853 died Mr. Lowell's Avife, 
Maria White, of WatertoAvn, herself a poet; 
and the next year Longfellow commem¬ 
orated the event by i)ublishing in Mr. 
Briggs's in.agazine “ The Two Angels," one 
of his best poems. From his Elmwood Avin- 
dows Mr. LoAvell can look across the flats 
stretching tow.ard Boston, four miles aAvay, 
Avhile on the other side lies Mount Auburn. 
The grounds are not adorned Avith any 
modern landscape gardening, but stand in 
simple beauty, Avhile the tall trees to the 
Avestward are almost sombre Avhen the night- 
breeze blows through them. The old yellow 
house is a poet's home, and thither bards, as 
Avell .as birds, seem naturally to fly. When 
the OAVuer Avas in Europe lately for a couple 
of years he gave his keys, for occup.ancy of 
the house, to Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Avhose dainty verse Avas Avritten ineaiiAvhile 
to the crooning of the Elmwood chimneys 
mentioned somewhere by the elder poet. 
Mr. LoAvell himself is now in the full vigor 
of middle life. His hair and beard are tinged 
Avith auburn and streaked with gray; but 
he is a muscular bard, in perfect health, and 
of uniform courtesy and good n.ature. In 
his personal appearance, as in the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs, there is nothing of the 
traditional heedlessness of the poet. The 


ELMWOOD. 

poetical nature, he thinks, is akin to order, 
and in his own case certainly the opinion is 
true. 

Many of the old houses in Cambridge 
have been torn down or moved away, and 
not a few have been turned OA^er to Celtic 
occuj).ants. Of the former the most cele¬ 
brated is the Inman House, in Cambridge- 
port, Putnam's head-quarters, iioaa" standing 
on a strange street, and so tr.ansformed as 
to be scarcely recognizable. But of dAvell- 
ings built in the i)resent century Avhich have 
already acquired some little interest there 
are not a few. Thus, Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
preacher to the unh-ersity, and well known 
as an orthodox Unitarian theologian, occu¬ 
pies the large house on the corner of Quincy 
and Harvard streets, within the college iu- 
closure. It was once used as an observato¬ 
ry, the Late George P. Bond having thus oc¬ 
cupied it Avhile professor in the college. Dr. 
Peabody's predecessor in his official chair. 
Dr. Huntington, noAV Bishop of Central New 
York, also preceded him as occiqiant of 
this house. Without great age, it presents 
a stately and dignified appearance Avell be¬ 
fitting the home of a professor of Christian 
morals. The town, too, seems to-day quite 
as attractive as of yore to men of letters, 
several of its present residents being of our 
younger authors, not graduates of H.arvard, 
but draAvn hither by their literaiy tastes, 
and readily domesticated in the old haunts. 
The most eminent of these newer settlers is 
William D. Howells. Mr. HoAvells is an 
Ohio man, aaJio iieA^er went to college, but 
acquired his education at the compositor’s 
case and the country editor's desk. Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln sent him to Venice, where the 
duties of a someAvhat unimportant consu- 
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WILLIAM 1>. HOWELLS. 

late left him ample opportunity for study 
and thought amidst specially attractive and 
romantic snrroiindings. He likes, we im¬ 
agine, his poetry better than his prose, but 
the public chooses to rank him as one of our 
best masters of style, and most delicately 
witty tellers of tales. A man of medium 
height, of a temperament so happy as al¬ 
most to seem jovial, he lives in his own 
house on Concord Avenue, under wide- 
spreading trees, and not far from the Wash¬ 
ington Elm and the historic common. To¬ 
ward the town Mr. Howells has proved a 
most dutiful adopted son, his Suhnrhan 
Sketches having celebrated anew, iii agreea¬ 
ble prose, many of her old and now features. 

Cambridge contains some cabinet organ, 
glass, and other factories; but, curiously 
enough, the only industries by which it is 
known to the outside world are its printing 
establishments. The first press in the colo¬ 
nies was set u^) here in 1639, and the Uni¬ 
versity Press of to-day claims to be the di¬ 
rect successor of Stephen Day’s office. The 
late Charles Folsom made an attempt to 
organize an establishment which should be 
after the pattern of the University Press at 
Cambridge, England, and the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, but he failed; and the 
liresent University Press is such only in 
name, not even printing all the college 
catalogues. There are two other printing 
houses, the Riverside Press, occuxiying hand¬ 
some brick buildings on the banks of the 
Charles, and John Wilson and Sons’, domi¬ 
ciled in an old wooden structure on Dunster 
Street. The late Mr. Wilson, a Scotchman, 


was an author as well as a printer, having 
written a couple of books on punctuation 
and several treatises in defense of the re¬ 
ligious faith he professed. 

We have thus traced the records of an old 
New England town from its foundation in 
struggle and poverty to its calm and mod¬ 
est j)rosperity of to-day. In a country none 
too rich in historic landmarks it has some¬ 
thing to remind one of a creditable past. 
Perhaps Sir Charles Dilke was not unduly 
enthusiastic Avhen he wrote of it: ‘‘ Our En¬ 
glish universities have not about them the 
classic repose, the air of study, which belong 

to Cambridge, Massachusetts.Even the 

English Cambridge has a breathing street 
or two, and a weekly market-day; while 
Cambridge in New England is one great 
academic grove, buried in a philosophic 
calm which our universities can not rival 
as long as men resort to them for other imr- 
poses than work.” 


A VOICE IN THE DESERT. 

The west was gorgeous with the sunset splendor— 
The gathered flowers of Light’s resplendent crown; 

Bloom after bloom did Paradise surrender, 

As if the Gardens of the Blest came down. 

The east was piled with clouds of storm and thunder— 
Huge mountains seamed with bolts of hurtling Are— 

Now swept by gales that tore their cliffs asunder, 
And then in weird convulsions heaving higher. 

O’er the sun’s couch the roses still kept blowing. 
And royal lilies, starred with purple eyes; 

And banks of golden daffodils kept growing. 

Soft ridge on ridge, along the glowing skies. 

But down the gorges of the storm’s sierras 
The rain and hail in roaring cascades fell; 

The lightning, playing like a dance of Furies, 
Pictured the nameless scenery of hell. 

On the vast plains where I beheld the vision, 

I On one side beauty, on the other dread— 

Between the Tempest and the scene Elysian— 

Ah antelope unfrighted bowed its head. 

Beside a stunted shrub, alone, unfriended. 

It waited ’midst the awful desert place. 

As if at home and tenderly defended. 

Eve’s radiance and the storm-glare on its face. 

! I saw the dying of the western splendor, 

I saw the darkness of the tempest fall. 

And heard a mystic voice, in accents tender. 

Out of the brooding Terror to me call: 

“O wanderer o’er Life’s deserts and its mountains, 
In storm and sunshine, with uncertain feet. 

Pining for joy of the immortal fountains. 

And clinging still to all of earth that’s sweet, 

“One heart is in the thunder and the roses. 

One hand the honey and the gall distills: 

He who upon the Infinite reposes 
His place in Heaven’s grand order meetly fills. 

“ Whate’er his path, however sad its seeming. 

The glory or the darkness overhead. 

Upon it Love’s unchanging smile is beanjing, 

And to the perfect Goon his steps are led.” 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

L—THE EXACT QCIENCBS.—[Concluded.] 
LIGHT, HEAT, ETC. 

F rom the time of Newton to that of 
Young the science of optics made no ma¬ 
terial progress. The correction hy DoUond, 
in 1758, of one of the few mistaken inferen¬ 
ces of Newton, that the dispersive powers of 
transparent bodies are not proportional to 
their mean refractive powers, however prac¬ 
tically important, was not a large contribu¬ 
tion to theory; and Bradley’s discovery of 
the aberration of light belongs rather to 
dynamics than to optics. It is, in fact, some¬ 
what surprising that this latter phenome¬ 
non had not been recognized in anticipation 
of observation as a physical necessity, since 
the j)rogTessive motion of light had been 
demonstrated hy Roemer haK a century be¬ 
fore. The first note of returning activity 
in the field of optical investigation was giv¬ 
en by Dr. Young in the memoirs which, in 
1800 and the two or three years following, 
he read before the Royal Society, reviving 
the hypothesis of Pluyghens that light is 
propagated by undulations and not by the 
emission of material particles, and support¬ 
ing this view by evidences and reasonings 
so cogent as to advance it to the dignity of 
a theory. It is a remarkable fact, illustra¬ 
ting the tenacity with which even enlight¬ 
ened minds cling to opinions long received 
without question, that these able and unan¬ 
swerable papers failed to convince, or even, 
as is remarked by Principal Forbes, to se¬ 
cure a single adherent among the members 
of the learned body to which they were ad¬ 
dressed. The discovery by Malus in 1808 
of the polarization of light by reflection 
awakened a new interest in optical ques¬ 
tions, and a largo part of the history of this 
science dining the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century is occupied vrith the devel¬ 
opment of the consequences of this discov¬ 
ery by Fresnel, Arago, Brewster, Seebeck, 
and others. Important contributions to the 
mathematical theory, left in some respects 
incomplete by Fresnel, were made by Cau¬ 
chy, Macculagh, and Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton. No part of this belongs to Amer¬ 
ican science. 

Spectrum .—In 1802 Dr. Wollaston, of Lon¬ 
don, in observing through a prism the image 
of an elongated and very narrow aperture, 
perceived it to be intersected by well-defined 
straight lines perpendicular to its length— 
lines which Young seems to have regarded 
at first as boundaries between the several 
elementary colors of the spectrum. Dr. 
Brewster subsequently observed that cer- 
VoL. LIL-No. 308.—14 


tain bodies, solid, liquid, and gaseous, have 
the power of producing not lines only, but 
broad bands in the spectral image of the 
light transmitted through them. But the 
most remarkable discovery in this branch 
of investigation was made by Fraunhofer 
in 1814, who, employing a telescope to aid 
the observation, detected and was able to 
count nearly six hundred lines like those 
seen by Wollaston, fixed in iiosition—a num¬ 
ber which Brewster subsequently increased 
to two thousand, and which later observa¬ 
tions have shown to be practically unlimit¬ 
ed. The earliest investigations of this cu¬ 
rious, but, as it has since appeared, highly 
important class of phenomena, undertaken 
in the United States, were made by Dr. John 
William Draper, of New York, a man whose 
name occupies a very conspicuous place in 
the world as well of letters as of science. 
Dr. Draper’s labors in this department were 
spread over so large a field that it would be 
quite impracticable to do them justice in 
the limited space at our command. They 
embraced at once the physical, chemical, 
and thermal properties of light, and the re¬ 
lations of this principle to the organic world 
and the physiology of vision. He was the 
first to apply the method of photography to 
the study of the Fraunhofer lines. A mem¬ 
oir published by him in 1843 describes 
many new lines in the ultra-red and ultra¬ 
violet. The gTeat bands in the ultra-red 
were first detected by him. Some of these 
were subsequently rediscovered by the aid 
of the thermo-multiplier. In 1844 he pho¬ 
tographed the difiraction spectrum formed 
by a Gitter-platte, or ruled grating, and pub¬ 
lished a memoir showing the singular ad¬ 
vantages which that spectrum .possesses 
over the prismatic in investigations on ra¬ 
diation. Since the science of spectroscopy 
(a science of which the foundations were laid 
in Dr. Draper’s early researches) has attain¬ 
ed so high an importance in connection with 
investigations both of celestial and terres¬ 
trial chemistry, the spectrum has been iiho- 
tographed upon a much larger scale than 
^vas attempted by Dr. Draper. 

The most admirable photograph of this 
kind, so far as the visible spectrum is con¬ 
cerned, was obtained by Mr. Lewis M. Ruth- 
erfurd, of New York, in 1866. It was en¬ 
larged from an original taken with prisms 
constructed of plate-glass, hollow, and fill¬ 
ed with bisulphide of carbon—a plan first 
adopted by Professor O. N. Rood, in 1862. 
To a very powerful train of such x>risms, 
six in number, made effectively twelve by 
means of a repeating prism, Mr. Rutherfurd 
subsequently ai)plied a system of mechan- 
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ical or automatic , adjuatment for varying 
the angular position without deranging the 
regularity of the train, which was the first 
contrivance of the kind ever invented. Of 
the map, eighty-two inches in length, and 
embracing more than 2500 sharply defined 
lines, Mr. Lockyer, the celebrated spectro- 
scopist of London, remarked recently in a 
public lecture, it was a thing so admirable 
that he could not look at it without a feel¬ 
ing of the intensest envy. Still more re¬ 
cently (1873), Dr. Henry Draper, son of Dr. 
J. W. Draper, has produced a photograph of 
the ultra-violet rays of the diffraction spec¬ 
trum which far exceeds in distinctness any 
thing previously attempted in this difficult 
spectral region. The gitter from which it 
was taken was ruled by Mr. Rutherfurd, 
who had long been engaged in the attempt 
to perfect plates suitable for this purpose. 
The earliest gitters were prepared by Fraun¬ 
hofer, and were ruled through leaf metal or 
thin coatings of grease on glass. He sub¬ 
sequently ruled with a diamond point on 
the glass itself; but none of his rulings 
were closer than about 8000 lines to the 
inch, and none of over 3500 were regular 
enough to be serviceable. For the last 
twenty or thirty years the plates most in 
use by investigators have been furnished 
by Mr. F. A. Nobert, of Barth, in Pomeranian 
Prussia, who has carried his rulings to a 
degree of fineness far beyond that at which 
spectra cease altogether to bo produced, the 
object being to provide tests for the resolv¬ 
ing power of microscopes. Admii’able as 
these productions certainly are, they are de¬ 
ficient in uniformity, which is the quality of 
most essential importance in the gratings 
required for the study of diffraction spec¬ 
tra. jVIr. Rutherfurd’s finer gratings have 
nearly 18^000 lines to the inch, and their 
uniformity, as tested by the sharpness of 
their definition of the spectral lines, is aU 
but perfect. The delicacy of this ruling 
operation may be judged by the fact that 
when the machine which draws the lines 
is operated by hand, although not touched 
but only moved by a cord attached, the rul- 
•ing is liable to be made uneven by the ef¬ 
fect of expansion from the radiant heat 
of the person. In consequence of this, 
Mr. Rutherfurd resorted to the expedient of 
driving the machine by a miniature tur¬ 
bine wheel, with very satisfactory results. 

The memoir of Dr. Henry Draper accom- i 
panying the photograph above mentioned : 
was read before the French Academy of 
Sciences, and published in their Compies i 
Eendus. It has also been printed in full in < 
the principal journals devoted to physical i 
science in France, England, Italy, and Ger- ■ 
many, and the discussion of the photograph ■ 
has settled the wave lengths of all the ultra- t 
violet rays, and has finally corrected the er- i 
rors of previous observers. 1 


; The first suggestion of the relation be- 
> tween the spectra of incandescent or incan- 
; descing bodies and their physical condition 
or chemical composition was made by Dr. 
J. W. Draper, in an important memoir ^^On 
the Production of Light and Heat,^^ publish¬ 
ed in 1847. This, among other things, point- 
I ed out the means of determining the solid 
or gaseous condition of the sun, the stars, 
and the nebulte. In it the author demon¬ 
strated experimentally that all solid sub¬ 
stances, and probably all liquids, become in¬ 
candescent at the same temperature; that 
the temperature of red heat is about 977° F.; 
that the spectrum of an incandescent solid 
is continuous, containing neither bright nor 
dark fixed lines; that from common tem¬ 
peratures up to 977° F. the rays emitted by 
a solid produce no effect on vision, but that 
at that temperature they impress the eye 
with the sensation of red; that the heat 
of the incandescing body being made con¬ 
tinuously to rise, other rays are added, in¬ 
creasing in refrangibility with increase of 
temperature; and that while the addition 
of rays so much the more refrangible as the 
temperature is higher is going on, there is 
an augmentation of the intensity of those 
already existing. In the following year, in 
a memoir on the production of light by 
chemical action. Dr. Draper gave the spec¬ 
trum analysis of many different flames, and 
devised the arrangements of charts of their 
fixed lines in the manner now universally 
employed. The former of these memoirs 
liad a circulation in American and foreign- 
journals proportionate to its importance. 
An analysis of it in Italian was read in July, 
1847, by Melloni, before the Royal Academy 
of Naples, and this was afterward transla¬ 
ted into French and English. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing the juiblicity thus given to these 
discoveries, the same facts were thirteen 
years later published by Professor Kirch- 
hoff, under the guise of mathematical de¬ 
ductions, with so slight a reference to the 
original discoverer that he secured substan¬ 
tially the entire credit of them himself; and 
in a historical sketch of spectrum analy¬ 
sis subsequently published, he omitted the 
name of Dr. Draper altogether. This is the 
more remarkable, as the historical sketch 
here referred to was professedly prepared 
because the writer had becohie aware of 
the existence of some publications on the 
subject which he had not before known, 
and had found that other publications 
which had appeared to him to possess no 
special interest” were not similarly regard¬ 
ed by all. The object, therefore, of this 
sequel was ^Ho complete the historical sur¬ 
vey.” It is entirely occupied, nevertheless, 
with an argument to disprove that any ob¬ 
server had contributed any thing to “ the 
solution of the proposed question whether 
the bright lines of a glowing gas are sole- 
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ly dependent on its cliemical constituents” 
until 1861, when it was solved by Bunsen 
and himself—excepting only Swan, who in 
1857 identified the sodium line, although 
‘^he did not answer the question positively, 
or in its most general form.” The writer 
considers and passes judgment on the claims 
of Herschel, Talbot, W. A. Miller, Wlieat- 
stone, Masson, Angstrom, Van der Willigen, 
and Pliicker, all of whom had examined the 
well-known bright lines in the spectra of 
flames or of the electric spark, and had 
made suggestions indicating that this ques¬ 
tion had been present to their minds; but 
remarkably omits fi’om the enumeration the 
name of the only observer whose publica¬ 
tions were most directly suggestive of such 
a course of investigation as that which he 
himself subsequently pursued. In 1858, 
three years before the announcement of the 
results obtained by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, 
a memoir appeared by Dr. Draper on the 
nature of flame and the condition of the 
sun^s surface, which was the precursor of 
the numerous investigations out of which 
has grown the imposing science of celestial 
chemistry. 

The spectra of the stars were earliest 
studied by Mr. Eutherfurd, who published 
in 1863 a comparative map or diagram giv¬ 
ing the spectra of seventeen different stars 
compared with those of the sun, the moon, 
and the planets Mars and Jupiter. The 
star spectra were arranged by him in three 
classes, to some extent corresponding to 
those since made by Secchi. In 1861 Pro¬ 
fessor Kirchhoff made public his well-known 
map of the solar spectrum, in which the 
very numerous lines given are determined 
in place by a millimetric scale. To remove 
the uncertainties attendant on the use of 
such a system. Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, of Har¬ 
vard University, proposed, and to a certain 
extent constructed, in 1866, a normal map 
of the spectrum founded on wave lengths. 
His map embraced 187 lines lying between 
C and G of Fraunhofer. In 1871 a prelim¬ 
inary map or catalogue of the spectral lines 
of the solar chromosphere was published in 
the PliilosopMcal Magazine, of London, by 
Professor C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
which was afterward republished by Schel- 
len in his large work on the spectroscope. 
Tills embraced 103 lines, identifying such as 
had been observed before, and giving the 
names of former observers. In the follow¬ 
ing year this number was increased by Pro¬ 
fessor Young to 273. The most important 
contribution to stellar spectroscopy yet 
made is a photograph of the spectrum of 
Alpha Lyrse taken by Dr. Henry Draper 
with his great sxieculurn of twenty-eight 
inches aperture, showing in the invisible 
region four great groups of lines never be¬ 
fore seen. This interesting result has been 
attained only after seventeen years of per¬ 


severing effort, and is the fruit of probably 
the most difficult and costly experiment in 
celestial chemistry ever made. 

The conclusion as to the chemical consti¬ 
tution of the heavenly bodies to which the 
study of their spectra has led, is that the 
same elements are found in them as in the 
earth, and only the same, with the single ex¬ 
ception of a supjiosed element in the sun, 
called for the j)resent, helium. But it ap¬ 
pears that the temperatures of the different 
bodies must be materially different; and this 
difference is without doubt the occasion of 
the varieties of their spectral aspects, and 
of their very observable difierences of qolor 
to the eye. 

In regard to the distribution of heat in 
the spectrum, an important discovery was 
made by Dr. Draper so recently as 1872. 
He has shown that the observed decrease 
of the intensity of heat from the more to the 
less refrangible region, is due not to any in¬ 
herent quality of the rays, but solely to the 
action of the prism itself, which compresses 
the less refrangible region and dilates the 
more refrangible. 

Photography. — The sensibility of many 
chemical compounds to the action of light 
was very early observed. Attempts were 
made by Sir Humphry Davy and others 
early in this century to take advantage of 
this fact for the purpose of producing copies 
of prints, leaves, etc., by pressing them un¬ 
der glass against sheets of paper which had 
been impregnated with silver salts, and ex¬ 
posing them in the sunlight. Imperfect 
copies were obtained, but they were eva¬ 
nescent, no successful process having been 
discovered for removing the unchanged salt 
from the x)aper. They were counterparts of 
the originals, but presented, of course, the 
lights and shades reversed. For a number 
of years, beginning in about 1830, Mr. Ni- 
cephore Niex)ce and Mr. Daguerre in France, 
and Mr. Fox Talbot in England, occupied 
themselves in persevering endeavors to dis¬ 
cover some mode by which the fleeting im¬ 
ages might be fixed, and to increase the sen¬ 
sitiveness of the chemically prepared surface 
employed to receive the impression. These 
efforts were at length crowned with success. 
In 1839 Mr. Daguerre made public the beauti¬ 
ful jirocess which bears his name, and this 
was immediately followed by the announce¬ 
ment of the very different one which Mr. 
Talbot had been engaged in perfecting, and 
which he was thus constrained somewhat 
prematurely to disclose. The production of 
these light-pictures was attributed to the 
action of a class of rays present in the sun¬ 
light, but non-luminous, called, for want of 
a better name, the chemical rays. For this 
term Dr. Draper proposed to substitute the 
name tithonic, from a fancied analogy with 
the fable of Tithonus, the favorite of Aurora; 
and somewhat later Sir John Herschel sug- 
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gested the term actinic—a term which, in 
spite of its etymological vagueness, has since 
l)revailed. In regard to this class of rays, the 
researches of Dr. Draper, protracted through 
a period of ten or fifteen years, commencing 
about 1835, were more fertile of results than 
those of any contemx)orary investigator. 
Thougii embracing the class of phenomena 
on which the art of photography has been 
founded, their scope was in the largest de¬ 
gree com])rehensive. They included, among 
other things, experiments on the absorption 
of the chemical rays by solid and liquid me¬ 
dia, the decomposition of carbonic acid by 
light, the interference of chemical rays, the 
crystallization of substances in the rays of 
light, the supposed magnetizing properties 
of the solar rays, which he found not to ex¬ 
ist, and the effects of light ux)on vegeta¬ 
tion. The memoirs published by him on 
these subjects in foreign and American jour¬ 
nals amounted to nearly forty. Many of 
these were collected in 1844 in a large quar¬ 
to volume, entitled, A Treatise on the Forces 
ivMch produce the Organization of Plants. Par¬ 
ticularly noticeable among these are a mem¬ 
oir explanatory of the mechanical cause of 
the flow of sap in i)lants, which is ascribed 
to the carbonization of water on the leaves 
by the light of the sun; and another, dem¬ 
onstrating that it is the yellow ray which 
produces the reduction of carbonic acid in 
l)lants, and not the violet, as had been pre¬ 
viously supposed. The first x>hotographic 
portraits of the human countenance were 
taken by Dr. Draper soon after the an¬ 
nouncement of Daguerre’s discovery, and at 
a time when such a thing had been pro¬ 
nounced impracticable by so high an au¬ 
thority as Sir David Brewster. He taught 
the art to Professor Morse, by whom it was 
long successfully practiced, and who i)Os- 
sessed exclusively the secret until it was at 
length made public by the originator in the 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine. This consisted essentially in quick¬ 
ening the sensitiveness of the Daguerrean 
plates by brief ex^josure to the vax)or of 
bromine. By this treatment they became 
so extremely sensitive as to receive an im- 
X^ression instantaneously in the ox)en air, 
and in the light of an ordinary ax)artment 
in a very few seconds. About the same 
time, and while the method of Dr. Draper 
was still undisclosed, a similar result was 
attained by the writer of this article by 
the use of chlorine. Photograx^hs of the 
moon were taken by Dr. Drax)er as early as 
1840, at a time when the moon’s rays were 
supx)Osed to x>ossess no actinic x>o'^er, and 
when, in fact, bright objects strongly illu¬ 
minated by the intensest light of the full 
moon failed, after hours of exx^osure, to x^ro- 
duce any trace of an impression on the x^lates 
of Daguerre. These x^kotographs showed 
very well the light and shade characteris- 


j tic of the different regions of the satellite, 
though by no means comparable to the mag¬ 
nificent photographs since taken by Dr. Hen¬ 
ry Draper and by IVIr. Rutherfurd. 

The useful ax^plications of the photo¬ 
graphic art are very numerous. In por¬ 
traiture it has,created a special industry, 
large and lucrative, and of world-wide pop¬ 
ularity. In mechanical engineering and in 
every branch of constructive art it furnish¬ 
es the means of obtaining designs of the 
most comx)licated machinery or structures 
without the expenditure of time and labor 
necessary for the execution of drawings. 
It x^rovides a perfect means of cultivating 
the popular taste or of instructing the pop¬ 
ular intelligence by bringing faithful rep¬ 
resentations of the choicest works of art, or 
of the most interesting scenes of nature and 
of human life, within the reach of every 
one. Aided by the ingenious invention of 
Professor Wheatstone, the stereoscox^e, it 
actually seems to reproduce before us the 
objects which it represents, with aU the as¬ 
pect of reality. In its later degrees of per¬ 
fection it has made it possible to x)repare 
plates fi-om which prints in ink can be di¬ 
rectly taken; and as an aid to the litho¬ 
graphic art it has substituted a direct im- 
X)ression on the stone for the patient labor 
of the engraver or the draughtsman. In the 
magnetic observatories established by the 
British and other European governments, it 
traces the record of the daily and hourly 
fluctuations of the magnetic elements; and 
it has in some instances been emxfloyed to 
record in like manner the indications of the 
barometer and the thermometer. Its high¬ 
est applications are undoubtedly to astron¬ 
omy, to uranographical measurements ac¬ 
cording to the method of Mr. Rutherfurd, 
to the study of the solar and stellar sx^ectra 
as practiced by Mr. Rutherfurd and Dr. H. 
Draper, to that of the sun sx)ots so per- 
severingly pursued by Dc la Rue, Loewy, 
and Carrington, and to fixing the phases 
of solar eclipses, and of still more rare 
phenomena, like the transit of Venus. 

Production of Cold .—One of the most im¬ 
portant applications of the principles of 
phj^sics to a practical purpose is to be 
found in the various forms of apparatus at 
present in use for the artificial production 
of cold. All of these owe their efficacy to 
the absorption of heat which takes place in 
the vaporization of highly volatile liquids ; 
and the discovery that this principle can be 
practically and economically utilized is due 
to our countryman. Professor A. C. Twining, 
of New Haven, by whom the first ax)paratus 
for the pui'xoose on a working scale ever con¬ 
structed was put into operation in 1850, and 
was made the subject of a patent in this 
country and in England. Professor Twin¬ 
ing made use of common sulphuric ether as 
the liquid to be vaporized. Subsequently 
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Mr. Tellier, an Englisli inventor, substitu¬ 
ted for this, metbylic etber, which has the 
advantage of being greatly more volatile; 
and Mr. Carr6, of Paris, employed liquefied 
ammoniacal gas, which possesses the same 
advantage in a still higher degree. An 
important industry has grown out of this 
discovery, which is every year enlarging the 
magnitude of its operations. 

The Microscope .—The discovery made in 
1829 by Mr. J. J. Lister, of London, that ev¬ 
ery achromatic combination of lenses has 
two aidanatic foci, and that by the combi¬ 
nation of two achromatics the spherical 
aberration of oblique pencils can be effect¬ 
ually suppressed, formed an epoch in the 
history of this instrument from which dates 
an almost miraculously rapid advance to¬ 
ward perfection. Results toward which 
Chevallier and others had been bhndly feel¬ 
ing their way without ever satisfactorily 
reaching them were now made dependent 
upon well-ascertained principles; and the 
question who should produce the best mi¬ 
croscope became a question of relative in¬ 
genuity in the application of theory no less 
than of practical skill in producing the 
curves which theory dictated. In 1846 Mr. 
Charles S. Spencer, a young, self-taught, and 
previously unknown optician living in the 
interior of the State of New York, submitted 
to the microscopists of the country micro¬ 
scopic objectives exhibiting a shari)ncss of 
definition and power of resolution which 
excited the greatest surprise, and entitled 
them to be esteemed, for the time at least, 
as superior to any other known in the 
world. The great multiplication of micro¬ 
scopic observers x^roduced by the wonderful 
improvement of the instrument, and the 
great increase in the demand for objectives 
consequent upon the multiplication of ob¬ 
servers, soon, however, produced the natu¬ 
ral effect of rivalry among opticians, and 
foreign objectives appeared which justly 
challenged comparison with those of Mr. 
Spencer. In the subsequent progress of 
improvement the artisans of England, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
have maintained a pretty equal strife. Mr. 
Spencer still sustains the high reputation 
which ho so early established; and upon the 
same plane with him may be placed Mr. R. 
B. Tolies, of Boston, and Mr. William Wales, 
of Fort Edward, Now Jersey. Of the natu¬ 
ralists among us who have devoted them¬ 
selves to the use of the microscope, none 
have done more honor to the science of 
our country than the late Professor Bailey, 
of West Point, whose contributions to the 
knowledge of the diatomaceco are distribu¬ 
ted through the journals and Transactions, 
and Professor H. L. Smith, of Hobart Col¬ 
lege, one of the highest living authorities 
upon this order of the algse, who has now in 
the hands of the Smithsonian Institution, 


awaiting x>ublication, a systematic and com¬ 
prehensive monograph on the subject, found¬ 
ed on the studies and observations of twen¬ 
ty years, and illustrated with numerous 
original drawings from nature. 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, ETC. 

Down to the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the science of electricity existed only 
in a very elementary condition. Its phe¬ 
nomena, so far as they were known, belonged 
to static electricity only, and were referred 
to the agency of a subtle fluid or fluids pres¬ 
ent every where, but becoming manifest only 
when in a state of disturbed equilibrium. 
The hypothesis of a single electrical fluid is 
usually ascribed to Franklin, and passes by 
his name, though Leslie claims that it had 
been earlier suggested by Watson, of Lon¬ 
don. The opx>osing hyiiothesis of Dufay 
presumed the existence of two fluids neu¬ 
tralizing each other in the ordinary condi¬ 
tion of bodies by their union, and exhibiting 
attractions and rexmlsions when separated. 
The Franklinian hypothesis is liable to the 
objection that it necessitates the supposi¬ 
tion that material bodies dexirived of elec¬ 
tricity are mutually repellent. But neither 
is any longer entertained. Franklin dem¬ 
onstrated the identity of lightning with the 
ordinary electric sx>ark as early as 1752. It 
is commonly believed that the first suspi¬ 
cion of this identity originated with him; 
but it had already been suggested by Nollet 
in 1746, who compared a thunder-cloud to 
the prime conductor of an electrical ma¬ 
chine (it resembles more nearly one coating 
of a Ley den-jar), and had been urged in a 
plausible course of reasoning by Winkler. 
Franklin’s merit was that he suggested the 
means of setting the question forever at 
rest by actually drawing electricity out of 
the clouds. It is a curious fact that he was 
not the first to try his own experiment. The 
Xflan he had publicly proposed was to erect 
on some eminence a lofty insulated iron rod 
tapering to a point; and this plan was fol¬ 
lowed by Dalibard, who drew sparks from 
such a rod erected near Paris, and even 
charged from it a Leyden-jar,.as early as the 
10th of May, 1752. The famous kite experi¬ 
ment of Franklin was performed more than 
a month later, on the 15th of June ; but in 
those days, in which ocean cables and steam¬ 
ships were equally unknown, he was, of 
course, ignorant of Dalibard’s x)revious suc¬ 
cess. It is ux)on this experiment that the 
inunense reputation of Franklin as a man of 
science mainly rests. Considering the sim¬ 
plicity of the conception and the still great¬ 
er simplicity of the apparatus by which it 
was realized, we can not at this distance of 
time but be astonished at the profound im¬ 
pression it x)roduced upon the world. Such 
was his popularity in France that, when he 
apx^eared as the representative of the Ameri- 
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can colonies at the court of Louis XYI., the 
sale of his portrait made the fortune of the 
engraver j and beneath this portrait was in¬ 
scribed, by the minister of a monarch him- 
seK a few years later dethroned and exe¬ 
cuted as a tyrant, the famous legend, 

“Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 

Not long after this, moreover, the celebra¬ 
ted Erasmus Darwin, writing to compliment 
Franklin on having united philosophy to 
modern science, directed his letter merely to 
Dr. Franklin, Amenca” adding that he was 
almost disposed to write Dr. P'ranklin, The 
World ,there being hut one Franklin, and 
that Franklin being known of all men. Aft¬ 
er making all allowance for the weight of 
Frankliids political position and the sound 
practical sense displayed in his writings on 
subjects of popular interest, there remains 
no doubt that his singular celebrity was 
due mainly, after all, to the association of 
his name with the lightning. The great 
discovery of Volta, just at the close of the 
century, originated a new and prolific branch 
of electrical science, not at first recognized 
as such. In the infancy of the investiga¬ 
tion which this discovery opened, it was a 
first necessity of j)rogress to improve the 
means by which the electric current is gen¬ 
erated. For the inconvenient pile of the 
discoverer, trough batteries with immovable 
plates were soon introduced in England, and 
it was by means of such that Sir Humphry 
Davy made many of his very numerous and 
celebrated electro-chemical discoveries. Dr. 
Wollaston greatly improved these batteries 
by giving them a construction which caused 
both sides of the zincs to be effective, and 
permitted the plates to be removed from the 
troughs. But all these forms of apparatus 
were attended with the serious disadvantage 
that their power when in action rapidly de¬ 
clined, in consequence of the formation upon 
the negatives of a coating of minute bub¬ 
bles of hydrogen gas. This difficulty was 
first effectually overcome by Dr. Robert 
Hare, of Philadelphia, who in 1820 intro¬ 
duced the form of voltaic battery which, 
from the intensity of its effects, he called 
the deflagrator. The deflagrator was made 
very comx^act by forming the metals into 
coils, their opposed surfaces being very near 
to each other, but separated by insulating 
wedges; but its important characteristic 
consisted of a mechanism by which the en¬ 
tire series of elements could be instantane¬ 
ously immersed in the liquid or lifted out. 
For exx)erimonts of brief duration, therefore, 
the battery was always ready to act with its 
full X)ower. A similar device occurred later 
to Faraday, but though it was original with 
him, he very honorably admitted that on ex¬ 
amination he found this new battery to be 
in all essential respects the same as that 
invented and described by Dr. Hare.’^ Be¬ 


sides the deflagrator. Dr. Hare constructed 
another form of voltaic apparatus, designed 
with low intensity of electricity to generate 
an enormous volume of heat. This, which he 
called the calorimotor, was formed by com¬ 
bining many very large plates of zinc and 
copper into two series, and immersing them 
at once into a tank of dilute acid. By means 
of it large rods of iron or platinum are ig¬ 
nited and fused in a few seconds, and its 
magnetic effects are equally surprising; yet 
it is hardly capable of producing the faintest 
spark between carbon electrodes. Dr. Hare 
was an extremely voluminous writer on sub¬ 
jects connected with voltaic electricity and 
chemistry. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
articles from his pen may be found in the 
Journal of Science alone. In invention he 
was wonderfully fertile, and in the variety 
of ingenious contrivances devised and con¬ 
structed by him in aid of investigation or 
for purposes of illustration, he deserves to 
be ranked with men like Hooke, Wollaston, 
and Wheatstone. 

The constant battery, the next imx)rove- 
ment in voltaic electro-motive ax)paratus, 
was x>roduced by Daniell in 1836. It is a 
battery of four elements, two metallic and 
two liquid, the liquids being separated by 
a porous x)artition. In this arrangement 
the nascent hydrogen set free on the zinc 
side, combining with the oxygen of the 
metallic base of the solution on the cox)per 
side, no longer appears in the gaseous form, 
and the obstruction it had occasioned to 
circulation is thus suppressed. Daniell, 
nevertheless, was not the first to suggest a 
battery of four elements. The credit of 
this suggestion is due to Dr. John W. Dra¬ 
per, of New York, who, as early as 1834, de¬ 
scribed such a battery in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. 

The relation of electricity to magnetism 
was a discovery accidentally made by Oer¬ 
sted, of Copenhagen, in 1819. He noticed 
that if a wire conveying a voltaic current 
be brought near a suspended magnetic nee¬ 
dle, the needle will be deflected from its 
normal position. This remarkable discov¬ 
ery was followed by one no less remark¬ 
able, made simultaneously by Arago and 
Davy, that the conducting wire itself, what¬ 
ever may be the material it is composed of, 
is capable, while conveying the voltaic cur¬ 
rent, of attracting soft iron. Amx)ere next 
discovered that two wires conveying elec¬ 
tric currents attract each other if the cur¬ 
rents are in the same direction, and repel 
if the directions are opposite. Upon this 
he founded his celebrated theory which 
made magnetism only one of the forms of 
manifestation of electrical force. This the¬ 
ory suggested to Arago the idea that a steel 
needle might possibly be magnetized by 
subjecting it to the action of an electric 
current passing spirally round it. He test- 
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ed tlie trutli of this conjecture, and his ex¬ 
periment was a success. A repetition of 
this experiment in modified form by Stur¬ 
geon, of Woolwich, England, in 1825, drew 
after it important consequences. Bending 
a piece of stout iron wire into the form of 
a horseshoe, and coating it with varnish to 
secure insulation, he wound round this a 
copper wire, which he introduced into the 
battery circuit. The iron wire thus treat¬ 
ed became temporarily a feeble horseshoe 
magnet, capable of sustaining a weight of 
two or three pounds. At this stage of the 
investigation the subject attracted the at¬ 
tention of Professor Joseph Henry, of Al¬ 
bany, New York, and the next step in the 
progress of this history—a very large one 
—was taken by him. Considering that the 
intensity of the effect must be proportion¬ 
ed to the closeness of the coil, and that 
with a naked conductor the spirals could 
not permissibly be brought into contact, it 
occurred to him to insulate the conducting 
wire itself, which he did by winding it with 
silk. This expedient enabled him not only 
to envelop the iron closely in the first in¬ 
stance, but also to wind several successive 
coils over each other. The result was to 
produce an electro-magnet in the proper 
sense of the word—an instrument not lim¬ 
ited in its use to the purposes of lecture- 
room illustration, but capable of important 
and largely varied practical applications. 
Some of the magnets constructed by Pro¬ 
fessor Henry sustained weights of between 
one and two tons. 

In pursuing his investigations on this 
subject. Professor Henry ascertained a num¬ 
ber of important facts concerning the laws 
of development of magnetism in soft iron. 
Having surrounded a given bar with a num¬ 
ber of short helices abutting end to end, he 
tried the effect of first uniting the similar 
ends of these so as to make one short com¬ 
pound conductor, and of afterward uniting 
their dissimilar ends so as to make a single 
eontinuous conductor of them all. With a 
battery of a few elements, the first ar¬ 
rangement proved to be most effective, but 
with one of many, the second was superior. 
Hence the distinction introduced by him be¬ 
tween quantity and intensity magnets. 

The possible practical applications of 
the electro-magnet were not overlooked by 
Professor Henry, though he contented him¬ 
self with pointing them out without pursu¬ 
ing them. The practicability of an electric 
telegraph was illustrated by him in an ap¬ 
paratus fitted up in 1831 in the Albany 
Academy, by which an electric current 
transmitted through a circuit of more than 
a mile was made to ring a bell. The inven¬ 
tion of the first recording magnetic tele¬ 
graph—that is, of the instrument by which 
signals are actually written down by mag¬ 
netism, and not merely addressed to the 


sense of hearing or sight—^was made by Pro¬ 
fessor S. F. B. Morse, of New York. He had 
conceived it as early as 1832. The instru¬ 
ment did not take form till some years later. 
It was impossible that either mode of signal¬ 
ing (the mode actually used by Professor 
Henry in 1831 or that conceived by Profess¬ 
or Morse in 1832) should come into public 
use or be economically a possibility so long 
as there existed no form of constant or sus¬ 
taining battery, and the batteries of Dan- 
iell and Grove were only known in 1836 and 
1837. 

In the construction of long lines of tele¬ 
graph it became early necessary to devise 
some imacticable means of crossing the larger 
streams or the narrower estuaries by means 
of submerged conductors. When this had 
been successfully accomplished, the same 
system was naturally extended to the small¬ 
er seas or arms of the ocean, such as the 
British Channel and the Mediterranean. 
But when, a little more than twenty years 
ago, it was first proposed to lay an electric 
cable from continent to continent in the bed 
of the ocean itself, the audacity of the proj¬ 
ect was such that, at its first announce¬ 
ment, it struck the world as too visionary 
to be seriously considered. Even to con¬ 
trive a form of conductor which should com¬ 
bine the strength and completeness of insu¬ 
lation indispensable to such a i)urpose, was 
a problem in apx)lied science of no slight dif¬ 
ficulty, and to lay it in its place demand¬ 
ed the exercise of mechanical skill of the 
highest order. Supposing it to have been 
laid, science, again, had not yet devised the 
means of making it available. The exhaust¬ 
less energy and indomitable perseverance 
of Mr. Cyrus W. Field nevertheless triumi)h- 
ed at last over all the practical difficulties; 
and the patient study of the scientific side 
of the question by the electricians, especially 
by Sir William Thomson, with his marvel¬ 
ous fertility of invention, was equally suc¬ 
cessful in overcoming the rest. The elec¬ 
trical telegraph, therefore, one of the most 
magnificent gifts of science to the world, 
may be justly claimed as especially a gift 
of American science, and the energy which 
was mainly instrumental in giving it its 
latest and largest availability was no less 
American. 

Professor Henry was the first to point out 
the practicability of applying electro-mag¬ 
netism as a motive power, and in illustration 
of this he constructed an oscillating appa¬ 
ratus, described in the AmeHcan Journal of 
Science in 1829. The attempts which have 
been made to turn this power practically 
to account have been very numerous. Al¬ 
most or quite the earliest was made by 
Messrs. Davenport and Cook, of Vermont, in 
1836. A machine in model exhibited by 
them in New York attracted much atten¬ 
tion ; but a working engine which they sub- 
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seqiiently attempted did not meet their ex¬ 
pectations. In aU these forms of mechan¬ 
ism there is one unavoidable disadvantage, 
which in the infancy of the science was 
not known, consisting in the fact that the 
moving magnets generate in each other cur¬ 
rents directly opposed to those from which 
their own magnetic energy is derived; and 
hence the dynamic power of the engine is 
not proportional to the static energy of 
its component magnets. Electro-magnetic 
engines of some i)ower have in a few in¬ 
stances been tried, and subsequently aban¬ 
doned, not on account of any mechanical 
failure, but for reasons of economy. One 
of this description, constructed under the 
direction of De Jacobi at the expense of the 
Emperor of Russia, was employed to propel 
a boat on the Neva. Another was the elec¬ 
tro-magnetic locomotive of our countryman 
Dr. Charles G. Page. This was remarkable 
for its original and ingenious method of 
applying the power, which was by means 
of solid cylindrical steel magnets rising 
and descending in the interior of a pile of 
short helices, the helices being successively 
thrown into and out of the circuit. With 
two such engines. Dr. Page drove a car 
weighing eleven tons and carrying four¬ 
teen passengers on a level track at the rate 
of nineteen miles an hour. Electro-mag¬ 
netic engines can never compete with steam- 
engines in point of economy until it shall 
bo i)ossible to construct batteries in which 
the materials consumed shall be, weight for 
weight, a great deal cheaper than coal. 
Experimentally it has been proved that a 
grain of coal consumed under the boiler of 
a Cornish engine lifts 143 pounds one foot 
high, while a grain of zinc consumed in a 
battery to move an electro-magnetic engine 
lifts only eighty pounds to the same height. 
But it requires the consumption of a num¬ 
ber of grains of coal to produce one grain 
of zinc. 

The applications of the electro-magnet to 
purposes of use are too various to permit 
here an enumeration in detail. The astro¬ 
nomical electro-magnetic chronograph has 
been already mentioned. The instruments 
for measuring still more minute intervals of 
time, called clironoscopes, are dependent, in 
several of their large variety of forms, on 
similar means of operation. This same re¬ 
mark may be made of numerous very in¬ 
genious and very valuable contrivances in¬ 
troduced in recent years for demonstrating 
the laws of falling bodies, for registering 
vibrations in acoustics, for recording the in¬ 
dications of meteorological instruments, and 
for many other purposes auxiliary to scien¬ 
tific investigation. 

As more practical applications, there may 
be mentioned fire-alarms, by means of which 
information of the exact locality of a fire in 
any large city may be instantaneously com¬ 


municated to the central office, and definite 
orders issued at once to fife-companies how 
to proceed; burglar-alarms, which instantly 
indicate the door or window in a dwelling 
at which entrance has been attempted, and 
at the same time turn on a light and arouse 
the sleepers by ringing bells or sounding 
rattles; time-balls dropped in centres of 
business or in sea-ports by electrical com¬ 
munication from distant astronomical ob¬ 
servatories ; and clocks operated by electro¬ 
magnetism as a motive power, or systems 
of dials by which a single clock may show 
simultaneously the same time in every part 
of a large business establishment. In the 
year 1859 a clock of peculiar and original 
design, operated by electro-magnetism, was 
constructed, under the direction of the writ¬ 
er of this article, by Mr. E. S. Ritchie, of Bos¬ 
ton, for the observatory of the University 
of Mississippi. The pendulum was entirely 
free, the force required to maintain its mo¬ 
tion being ai^idied by dex)ositing a very light 
weight (of one or two grains) upon an arm 
of the pendulum at the beginning of the 
swing, and removing it in the middle, by an 
arrangement of electro-magnets. The small 
weight served itself to make and break the 
battery connections necessary to actuate the 
auxiliary mechanism. The intention was, 
by relieving the pendulum from the work 
of operating the escapement, and by redu¬ 
cing its swing as low as possible (to a frac¬ 
tion of a degree), to remove every external 
cause which might interfere with the per¬ 
fect uniformity of its beat. But a very low 
power was required to run it. A single cell 
of Farmer’s so-called water battery (pure 
water next the zinc, and copper sulphate 
next the copj)er) was sufficient to maintain 
its action, but two were commonly used. 
Mechanically it was a perfect success, but 
after some months of action it was found 
that the electric contacts became vitiated 
by the spark produced, even with that low 
power, at every rupture of the circuit, and 
the current ceased to flow. Though the 
most refractory metals were employed, they 
were still vaporized and oxidized. The dif¬ 
ficulty Avas at length overcome by introdu¬ 
cing Fizeau’s condenser into the circuit, by 
which the spark was effectually suppress¬ 
ed ; but owing to the troubles of the times, 
which preA^ented the completion of the ob- 
serAmtory, it was never brought into use. 

Within recent years some interesting con¬ 
tributions to the progress of electro-magnet¬ 
ic science haA’e been made in this country 
by Professor A. F. Mayer, of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, Professor John Trowbridge, of Har¬ 
vard University, and others. Professor May¬ 
er’s experiments have led to some verj^ im¬ 
portant deductions as to the most effective 
forms of soft iron core to be giA^en to electro¬ 
magnets, and have shoAvn that in general, 
when such cores are solid cylinders, the cen- 
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tral portion is practically ineffective, and 
may Toe removed without diminishing the 
power of the magnet. They have shown 
also that the inducing action of the envelop¬ 
ing wire on itself, or that of the adjoining 
spirals on each other, has no effect on their 
power to magnetize the core, or on the in¬ 
tensity of the current passing through them. 
We owe also to Professor Mayer one of the 
most delicate and at the same time simple 
modes yet devised of investigating the re¬ 
sistance of conductors to electric currents 
passiug through them. 

That the molecular changes produced in a 
bar of iron by magnetization are attended 
with simultaneous changes of dimensions, 
was rendered probable by the observation 
(made many years ago by Dr. Page) that 
they are attended by audible sounds, and 
was experimentally proved by Joule and 
Wertheim. By a very elaborate and care¬ 
fully conducted investigation, aided by the 
exceedingly delicate micrometric comparator 
constructed for the Coast Survey by Mr. Jo¬ 
seph Saxton, Professor Mayer has deter¬ 
mined quantitatively the precise character 
and magnitude of these changes. Professor 
Trowbridge has also made some interesting 
discoveries relating to this subject, among 
which is the fact that if the core of an elec¬ 
tro-magnet be made a part of a voltaic cir¬ 
cuit, and the magnetizing current be then 
sent through the enveloping helix by an¬ 
other battery, a magnetic power may be ob¬ 
tained materially greater than that which 
the latter current is capable of producing 
alone, but that this effect will not be re¬ 
peated if the magnetizing circuit be broken 
and again renewed. 

Voltaic Induction .—The power of a voltaic 
current to induce currents in neighboring 
conductors was discovered by Faraday in 
1831. If both conductors are motionless, 
the induced current is but momentary, oc¬ 
curring only when the primary current be¬ 
gins or ceases to flow. If they approach to¬ 
ward or recede from each other, the induced 
current is continuous so long as this move¬ 
ment continues, being opposite in direction 
to the primary while approaching, and simi¬ 
lar in direction while receding. By using 
helices instead of single conductors, Mr. 
Faraday succeeded in producing induced 
currents of great energy. In the same year 
Professor Henry made the remarkable dis¬ 
covery that a voltaic current induces an ex¬ 
tra current in the conductor in which it is 
itself conveyed, which, however, manifests 
itself only on making or breaking connec¬ 
tion with the battery, the intensity being 
proportional to the length of the conductor, 
and being greatly increased by giving the 
conductor the form of a close spiral. Pro¬ 
fessor Henry demonstrated later that, if a 
series of closed circuits be jilaced side by 
side, the first receiving a primary current 


from the battery, then on making or break¬ 
ing battery connection a series of induced 
currents will be generated in these several 
circuits, which will be alternately in oppo¬ 
site directions. The system of conductors 
best adapted to this demonstration is a se¬ 
ries of flat spirals Imown as Henry’s coils, 
formed of wire, or better of copx)er ribbon, 
insulated. Induced currents of the ninth 
order have thus been demonstrated, and the 
possible number is theoretically unlimited. 

Magneto-Electricity .—The year 1831 was 
very fruitful of electrical discovery. It was 
in this year that Faraday detected the pow¬ 
er of a permanent steel magnet to induce 
electric currents in neighboring conductors, 
and in this year also he succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing from the induction of such a magnet 
a visible electric spark. From this mem¬ 
orable discovery the science of magneto¬ 
electricity takes its date. Almost immedi¬ 
ately after it a powerful magneto-electric 
machine was constructed by Mr. Joseph 
Saxton, of Philadelphia, which was almost 
the first of its kind. Another, still more 
powerful, was subsequently invented by Dr. 
Page, who added the simple but ingenious 
contrivance called the pole - changer, by 
which the currents, incessantly reversed in 
the helices of the machine, are transmitted 
through the circuit in one constant direc¬ 
tion. With this improvement the machine 
may be made a substitute for a galvanic 
battery in the operations of electrolysis. 
Magneto-electric machines have consequent¬ 
ly in recent years to a large extent sin)er- 
seded batteries for many imx)ortant practi¬ 
cal purposes. The galvano-plastic art, so 
largely emifloyed in copying in fac-simile 
objects of ornament and use, in plating and 
gilding, in duplicating the plates of the en¬ 
graver, in stereotyping pages for the letter- 
press, and in a variety of other ways, is now 
conducted almost entirely by the use of 
these machines. Constructed on a large 
scale, they have been employed by the gov¬ 
ernments of France and England to furnish 
electric lights for some of their most impor¬ 
tant light-houses. 

Induction Coils .—^After the power of a per¬ 
manent magnet to induce electric currents 
had been demonstrated, it could not be 
doubted that electro-magnets would do the 
same. This was Faraday’s inference, and 
experiment confirmed the anticipation. A 
secondary coil, surrounding but independ¬ 
ent of the coil of an electro-magnet, gave 
currents whenever the battery connection 
of the magnet was made or broken. In this 
discovery is found the first suggestion of a 
form of electrical apparatus which has in 
recent years become a powerful instrument 
of physical investigation, the induction coil. 
In its earliest form this apparatus was the 
invention of our countryman. Dr. Page, and 
was called by him the “separable helix.” 
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There was an inner helix, fixed upright 
upon a support, into the hollow interior of 
which might he introduced bars or wires 
of soft iron. An outer helix, which was 
removable, was designed to convey the in¬ 
duced current. Dr. Page, in the study of 
this instrument, made several important 
discoveries. These were, first, that the in¬ 
tensity of the induced current may be great¬ 
ly increased by making the wire of the sec¬ 
ondary coil many times longer, and also 
very much smaller, than the primary; sec¬ 
ondly, that the elffect of a number of soft 
iron wires introduced into the inner coil 
is vastly greater than that obtainable from 
the same weight of iron in a single bar; 
and thirdly, that unless the primary cur¬ 
rent is broken very abruptly, the induced 
current of that circuit will leap over the 
break, neutralizing to some extent, by sec¬ 
ondary induction, the induced current in 
the outer coil. To counteract this he in¬ 
vented an ingenious and successful contriv¬ 
ance called the spark - an*esting circuit- 
breaker. These discoveries date back to 
1838 and earlier. In 1853 Mr. Fizeau, of 
Paris, suggested the use of a condenser con¬ 
structed on the principle of the Ley den-jar, 
as a means of absorbing the extra current 
in the primary; and this has since super¬ 
seded Pagers circuit - breaker. About the 
same time Mr. Rubrnkorff, of Paris, com¬ 
menced the construction of the induction 
coils known by his name, which were in no 
respect different, except in magnitude, from 
the separable helices of Pago above de¬ 
scribed, but which attracted much atten¬ 
tion in consequence of the length of spark 
they produced. This, in Page’s instrument, 
had hardly exceeded one-eighth of an inch; 
but in Ruhmkorff’s it was increased to near¬ 
ly an entire inch, and in his later instru¬ 
ments to two or three inches. A practical 
limit to increase of power in this direction 
was, however, found in the liability of cur¬ 
rents of high intensity to strike through the 
insulation from layer to layer of the sec¬ 
ondary coil. This liability is the greater 
in proportion as the points of the wire of 
the helix which are brought near each oth¬ 
er in winding, are more distant as measured 
upon the length of the wire itself. As a 
means of preventing it, it occurred to Mr. 
Ritchie to wind the wire in many flat spi¬ 
rals, placing these side by side and connect¬ 
ing them at their inner and outer extremi¬ 
ties, so as to form a continuous helical con¬ 
ductor of which no two points should be 
more distant from each other, measured 
along the wire, than the length of two such 
contiguous spirals, developed. The result 
was a surprising increase in the length of 
spark, which has been carried up by bim to 
twelve, fifteen, and even twenty inches. 
One of IVIr. Ritchie’s coils was exhibited in 
Paris in 1860, by Professor McCulloh, of Co¬ 


lumbia College, New York. By an exami¬ 
nation of this, Mr. Ruhmkorff became ac¬ 
quainted with the mode of its construction, 
which IMr. Ritchie had not previously dis¬ 
closed, and adoj)ting it, produced others of 
enormous power—one of which projected 
sparks two feet in length. For this great 
success, mainly due to the ingenuity of our 
countryman, Mr. Ruhmkorff received in 
1864 the prize of 50,000 francs offered in 
1852 by Napoleon III. for the most impor¬ 
tant discovery connected with the progress 
of electricity. 

Static ElectHcity .—Some very interesting 
discoveries in static electricity were made 
by Professor Henry as early as 1830. He 
demonstrated that the discharge of a Ley¬ 
den-jar consists of a series of oscillations 
backward and forward, something like the 
vibration of a spring. The mode of proof 
employed in this demonstration is at once 
simple and ingenious. It rests on the two 
experimentally ascertained facts—first, that 
a steel needle may be magnetized by sur¬ 
rounding it with a spiral conductor, and 
sending through the conductor the discharge 
of a Leyden-jar; and secondly, that there is 
a point of saturation beyond which the nee¬ 
dle will not receive magnetism. By passing- 
successive discharges of gradually increas¬ 
ing intensity through the coil, the needle 
will undergo changes of polarity, showing 
that it derives its magnetism alternately 
from the direct and the reversed movement 
of the electric force. It follows that the 
electric spark, though to the eye apparently 
single, is, in fact, made up of many sparks. 
This multij)licity has recently been optical¬ 
ly demonstrated by Professor Rood, of Co¬ 
lumbia College, w'^ho, by means of a raj)idly 
rotating mirror, has made the successive 
component sparks visible. A very striking- 
palpable demonstration of the same fact 
was also exhibited to the National Acade¬ 
my of Sciences in November, 1874, by Pro¬ 
fessor A. M. Mayer, of Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Professor Mayer caused disks of blackened 
tissue-paper to revolve with great rapidity 
between the points through which the dis¬ 
charge of the Leyden-jar is made. Subse¬ 
quent examination of the disk shows it to 
be perforated with a very great number of 
minute holes along the circular arc which 
was passing between the points during the 
brief continuance of the discharge. 

The fact which he had demonstrated of 
the jar. Professor Henry afterward proved 
to be true of thunder-clouds. These stand 
to the earth beneath them in the relation 
of the coatings of the jar, the stratum of 
air between being the insulating medium. 
When the insulation is broken through, the 
lightning flash which follows is multiple 
and oscillating, presenting on a grand scale 
an analogy to the discharge of the jar. 

The duration of flashes of lightning, as 
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well as of the spark from the jar, has been 
the subject of interesting investigations by 
Professor Rood, in which he has succeeded 
in measuring more minute intervals of time 
than have ever before been made the sub¬ 
ject of exact determination. By his meth¬ 
ods, which appear to he quite unexception¬ 
able, it is proved that a jar of small surface 
discharges itself in a space of time not great¬ 
er than forty one-billionths of a second; 
and that its light, though of inconceivably 
brief duration, makes surrounding objects 
perfectly visible. As there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that this time is at least tenfold great¬ 
er than is necessary to impress the retina, it 
follows that the perfect sensation of vision 
may he excited in an interval as brief as 
four one-billionths of a second. The dura¬ 
tion of lightning flashes is much greater. 
Besides investigating the form and nature 
of the spark by optical methods, as already 
mentioned. Professor Rood has employed 
photography in the same research, and has 
demonstrated marked differences between 
the i^ositive and negative sparks, as well as 
between the sparks obtained through the 
jar from the induction coil and from the 
common frictional machine. 

In thermo-electricity not much has been 
done by American investigators. In 1840 
Dr. J. W. Draper published a memoir on the 
electro-motive power of heat, with descrip¬ 
tions of improved thermo-electrical coui)les. 
A pretty effective thermo-electric battery 
has been constructed by Mr. Farmer, of Bos¬ 
ton, thirty-six elements of which are about 
equivalent to one of Grove/s nitric acid ele¬ 
ments. Professor Rood has made an inter¬ 
esting application of a thermo-electrical 
couple to the determination of the heat pro¬ 
duced by percussion when the mechanical 
force exerted is very small. He has been 
able thus to demonstrate that in the fall of 
a weight of a single j)ound through trivial 
heights, varying from one to five inches, 
the amount of heat generated is measura¬ 
ble, and is directly as the amount of living 
force acquired by the body in falling. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry as a science may he said to 
have been the creation of the century we are 
reviewing. Many important facts which 
have now a recognized place in this science 
had, it is true, been previously gathered; 
but they were either facts of accidental dis¬ 
covery, or they had been discovered in the 
course of investigations guided by no intel¬ 
ligent theory. The doctrine of phlogiston. 
Introduced early in the eighteenth century 
by Stahl, thpugh now usually spoken of as 
a reproach to the science of that age, was 
really a step of progress, for it was part of 
a system which proposed to ascertain by ex¬ 
perimental research the elementary compo¬ 
sition of natural bodies. But it is also true 


that the overthrow of that doctrine by La¬ 
voisier, near the end of the same century, 
forms the epoch from which modern chem¬ 
istry in a proper sense takes its rise. The 
contemporaries of this great philosopher. 
Black, Cavendish, and Priestley in England, 
Scheele in Sweden, and Wenzel in Saxony, 
contributed largely by their discoveries, and 
by their researches on heat and on the laws 
of chemical affinity, to build up the new 
science on a rational basis. The doctrine 
of definite proportions, which had been al¬ 
ready substantially established by the la¬ 
bors of Higgins, Proust, and Richter, wa« 
formally announced by Dalton in his atomic 
theory, taught as early as 1804 and publish¬ 
ed in 1808. The question whether there 
does not exist, also, a law of definite propor¬ 
tion between the combining or equivalent 
weights of the different bodies called ele¬ 
mentary, was naturally suggested as a con¬ 
sequence of this discovery. When the num¬ 
bers are compared with the assumption of 
any particular equivalent weight as unity, 
while the results are in many cases integral, 
there remain always some which continue 
to be factional. A comparatively recent 
and laborious investigatiou of this subject, 
however, by Dumas, has led to the result 
that when a unit is adopted which is equal 
to one-fourth of the equivalent weight of 
hydrogen, all the numbers are integral. It 
is, therefore, a view not without plausibility, 
entertained by some chemists at present, 
that all the bodies commonly called element¬ 
ary may be compounds; and even that, on 
a complete decomposition of them all, there 
might remain but a single elementary sub¬ 
stance. The power of heat, when sufficient¬ 
ly exalted in temperature, to break up all 
known chemical compounds, has been fully 
established of late years by Henri St. Clair 
Deville; and spectroscopic observation has 
shown that many substances exist as vapors 
in the sun and the stars which no degree 
of heat which we can artificially produce 
upon the earth is competent to vaporize. 
It is therefore not unreasonable to presume 
that, if there is such a primitive elementary 
matter as is above supiiosed, it may be set 
free in the intense heat of the self-luminous 
celestial bodies. And it is an interesting 
fact that, in the spectroscopic examination 
of the envelopes of the sun, there are detect¬ 
ed lines which belong to no element known 
upon our planet, and which seem also to in¬ 
dicate the presence of a substance lighter 
than hydrogen. 

Organic chemistry, or the chemistry of 
animal and vegetable compounds, became 
early a distinct department of the science. 
The study of organized bodies led to the 
discovery of series, in which a number of 
bodies differ from each other only in the 
number of times a simpler definite combi¬ 
nation is repeated in their formulae. This 
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discovery was first distinctly announced by 
Dr. James Sbiel, of St. Louis, Missouri. In 
this same study also was found the con¬ 
ception of types, in which one element may 
be replaced by another—a conception which 
lies at the foundation of the chemical sci¬ 
ence of the present day. This conception, 
originated by Dumas, and followed up and 
developed by Laurent and Gerhardt, was 
first reduced to its most simple and satis¬ 
factory form of expression by Professor T. 
Sterry Hunt, now of Boston, who so early 
as 1848 demonstrated that all the various 
saline forms are reducible to two, the types 
of which are seen in water, and in hydro¬ 
gen with the equivalent doubled. In a se¬ 
ries of papers published subsequently at 
intervals. Professor Hunt further applied 
these views and extended them to embrace 
the multiple or condensed types afterward 
adopted by Williamson and Gerhardt, to 
whom the entire credit of these important 
generalizations has been often ascribed in 
foreign publications. 

So wide is the field covered by the sci¬ 
ence of chemistry, and so rapid has been the 
growth of the science during the last half 
century, that any attempt in the brief space 
at our disposal to do justice to the numer¬ 
ous laborers to whose activity this great 
progress is due, would be vain. In this de¬ 
partment of science our country has pro¬ 
duced a larger number of active investi¬ 
gators than in any other, and of these also 
a larger proportion have become honorably 
eminent. We must content ourselves in 
this place with mentioning a few only of 
the names which have become worthily 
identified with the history of American 
chemistry. Among the early teachers of 
this science in our country who, without 
engaging largely in original research, did 
good service in their enlightened defense 
of the doctrines of the new. school of La¬ 
voisier, may be fitly mentioned Dr. John 
Maclean, of Princeton College (elected 
1795), Dr. Benjamin Rush, of the University 
of Pennsylvania (1769), Dr. James Wood- 
house, of the same institution (1795), and 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, of Columbia Col¬ 
lege, New York (1792). Both Dr. Wood- 
house and Dr. Mitchill published somewhat 
largely upon chemical topics. Dr. Mitchill 
was a man of exceptionally varied attain¬ 
ments, but his favorite studies were in nat¬ 
ural history, especially in zoology, in which 
he was long regarded as the highest author¬ 
ity in the United States. 

In 1801 there was read before the Chem¬ 
ical Society of Philadelphia a memoir “ On 
the Supx)ly and Application of the Blow- 
Pipe,” by a young man of twenty years of 
age, destined subsequently to attain a high 
celebrity—Robert Hare. In this was de¬ 
scribed the apparatus long known as “ Hare’s 
compound blow-pipe,” and more recently 


as the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, the most 
powerful means yet known for generating 
artificial heat. The apparatus referred to 
was not so much an invention, in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the word, as a logical deduc¬ 
tion from a consideration of the conditions 
necessary to secure the maximum effect 
from a given amount of heat generated. 
Lavoisier and others had obtained remark¬ 
able effects by directing a stream of oxygen 
upon ignited carbon. In this case, how¬ 
ever, though the body to be operated on 
was raised to a very high temx)erature on 
the side which rested on the carbon sup¬ 
port, this temperature did not reach the 
upper surface, and the fusion or volatiliza¬ 
tion attempted was only partially accom¬ 
plished. Mr. Hare reflected that this diffi¬ 
culty might be got over if some means could 
be discovered of “clothing the upper sur¬ 
face with some burning matter the heat of 
which might be equal to that of the incan¬ 
descent carbon.” It soon occurred to him 
that a flame produced by the combustion 
of the oxygen and hydrogen gases ought,, 
“according to the theory of the French 
chemists” (for this was in advance of any 
demonstration), to be attended with a high¬ 
er heat than even that generated by the 
combustion of carbon. But it was known 
that a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in 
proper proportion to produce a complete- 
combustion is dangerously explosive, and 
in order to attain the end in view some 
means of creating the flame had to be de¬ 
vised which should be free from this dan¬ 
ger. The expedient actually adopted—that 
of storing the gases in separate vessels and 
bringing them together by tubes which 
meet at the point of ignition—seems sim¬ 
ple enough now; but that it was not so 
obvious as it seems is made evident by the 
fact that, some fifteen years later. Dr. E. 
D. Clarke, Professor of Mineralogy in Cam¬ 
bridge, England, introduced and employed 
an oxyhydrogen blow-pipe in which the 
gases were mingled in explosive proportions 
in the same vessel. If Dr. Clarke, in 1816, 
knew nothing of what Hare had done in 
1802, and had described in the same year in 
Tillocli's PhiJosojyMcal Magazine, the construc¬ 
tion ho ga^e his ai)paratus proves that the 
artifice by which the original inventor pro¬ 
vided against the possibility of explosion 
was one which would not readily occur to 
any but an ingenious mind. If he did pos¬ 
sess a previous knowledge of the invention 
of Hare, his silence in his own paper in re¬ 
gard to it admits of no honorable explana¬ 
tion. The blow-pipe was but one of Dr. 
Hare’s very numerous contributions to the 
instrumental means of chemical investiga¬ 
tion, but we have room for the mention of 
no other. 

Professor Benjamin Silliman, the elder. 
Professor of Chemistry in Yale College 
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(elected 1802), continued for a long series 
of years to occnjoy a very conspicuous posi¬ 
tion in tlie TV'oiid of American science. 
Though he published a large number of 
papers on chemical topics, as tv ell as a vo¬ 
luminous systematic treatise on the general 
subject, his early acquired reputation rest¬ 
ed in great measure on his eloquent and 
forceful presentation of the truths of sci¬ 
ence to his numerous classes and to popu¬ 
lar audiences. The monument which will 
speak most enduringly of his labors, how¬ 
ever, is undoubtedly the Journal of Science, 
one of the most powerful stimulants of the 
scientific spirit which has existed among 
us, established by him when this si)irit was 
at a low ebb, and maintained by him al¬ 
most single-handed for years under discour¬ 
agements against which few would have 
had the energy to persevere. 

Dr. Samuel Guthrie, of Sackett^s Harbor, 
Now York, deserves mention here as the 
discoverer of the very remarkable anaesthet¬ 
ic compound known as chloroform. It is a 
little curious that the same discovery was 
made about the same time by Soubeiran, a 
French chemist, and that both discoverers 
were similarly mistaken as to its nature, 
and both called it chloric ether. Soubeiran 
published his discovery in February, 1831, 
and Guthrie his in January, 1832. It was 
not till 1834 that the true constitution of 
the substance was understood, when it was 
analyzed by Dumas, who gave it the name 
it has since borne. 

The numerous and important contribu¬ 
tions of Dr. John W. Draper to physical 
science have been already mentioned. His 
chemical researches are scarcely less orig¬ 
inal, though many of them occupy the bor¬ 
der region between physics and chemistr-y. 
The most noticeable are his ingenious ex¬ 
periments and deductions on osmosis, and 
on interstitial movements taking place 
among the molecules of a solid, as in cases 
of alloys in which the adulterating metals 
make their way to the surface. Also his 
beautiful and sensitive photometric appa¬ 
ratus, called by him originally the tithom- 
eter, in which chlorine and hydrogen are 
mingled in combining proportions. In ab¬ 
solute darkness the gases remain free, but 
on exposure to light they combine with a 
rapidity dependent on the intensity. One 
of his later publications is his treatise on 
Suman Physiology, which discusses with 
much originality questions concerning the 
chemistry of animal life, as well as the 
chemical and physical functions of the va¬ 
rious organs of the body. 

Dr. William B. Rogers, of Boston, has pub¬ 
lished many chemical papers, some of them 
of special interest. One of these embraces 
the discovery that the thermal springs of 
Virginia contain free nitrogen in large pro¬ 
portion, exceeding in quantity the carbonic 


acid and the hydrogen sulj>hide. Another 
describes a method of determining carbon 
in graphite, which is still one of the best 
methods of effecting the same determina¬ 
tion in the analysis of cast iron. 

Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, has 
been one of the most active investigators 
the country has produced. His chemical 
and geological papers number nearly seven¬ 
ty. What has given him probably a wider 
re])utation than any other of his discoveries 
has been the efficacy of ether to produce 
auccsthesia. For this he has been made 
the recipient of honorable decorations from 
many European governments, yet his title 
to the credit attributed to him has been 
contested by two of his countrymen, both 
now deceased—Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of Bos¬ 
ton, and Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford. 

Dr. James Blake, of San Francisco, is no¬ 
ticeable for his interesting researches in 
physiological chemistry made by experi¬ 
ments on the living subject. Two of his 
conclusions are striking: first, that the 
character of the changes produced in living 
matter by inorganic compounds depends 
more on the physical properties of the re¬ 
agent than on the chemical; and second, 
that the action of such compounds on liv¬ 
ing matter appears not to be related to the 
changes which they produce in the same 
substances when not living. 

Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, now Rumford Professor 
of the Applications of Science in Harvard 
University, commenced his career as an in¬ 
vestigator while an under-graduate in Co¬ 
lumbia College, in 1840, in a description of a 
new form of magneto-electric machine, and 
an account of a carbon voltaic battery. 
This, it will be perceived, was earlier than 
the date of Bunsen’s carbon battery. The 
contributions of Dr. Gibbs both to chemistry 
and to physics have been very numerous. 
The more important relating to chemistry 
are, ^‘New General Methods of Chemical 
Analysis,” ‘^Theory of Polybasic Acids,” 

Researches on the Platinum Metals,” and, 
in association with Professor Geuth, “ Re¬ 
searches on the Ammonio-Cobalt Bases”—a 
memoir which occupied the authors several 
years, and is more full of new results than 
any chemical research before undertaken in 
this country. This was published in 1857 
among the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl¬ 
edge. 

Dr. Gibbs has recently announced the em¬ 
pirical discovery of a new optical constant, 
which may possibly prove to be an impor¬ 
tant contribution to the resources of the 
analytic chemist. The number of interfer¬ 
ence bands produced in the spectrum be¬ 
tween two given wave lengths by the par¬ 
tial interception of the light falling on the 
prism by any transparent substance is dif¬ 
ferent for different substances, and for the 
same substance diminishes as the density 
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diminishes with increase of temperature. 
For any given substance, therefore, and for 
a constant thickness, the actual number of 
bands produced, divided by the density, 
gives a sensibly constant quotient; and 
this quotient is called by Dr. Gibbs the in¬ 
terferential constant. Its value in mixtures 
is a function of the values belonging to the 
components, and in compounds a function, 
apparently, of those of the molecular con¬ 
stituents j hence its probable usefulness in 
the operations of analysis. 

• Professor Frederick A. Genth, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, a native of Ger¬ 
many, was a chemist of distinction before 
coming to this country. The first ammonio- 
cobalt bases were discovered by him in 1846. 
As an analytic chemist he is without a su¬ 
perior. His chemical labors of recent years 
have been chiefly contributions to the chem¬ 
ical constitution of minerals. 

Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, is 
the author of many valuable researches in 
chemistry and mineralogy. In 1850 he ad¬ 
dressed an important memoir to the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences of Paris on the geology, 
mineralogy, and chemical history of emery, 
prepared after a thorough examination of 
the emery deposits of Asia Minor. This 
subject had been previously but little un¬ 
derstood, and the memoir was received with 
marks of high approbation. Dr. Smith has 
made larger investigations upon the phys¬ 
ical and chemical constitution of meteorites 
than any other American chemist. Of his 
very numerous scientific papers he has re¬ 
cently collected and published forty-seven 
in a volume. 

Professor T. Sterry Hunt, whose name has 
been already mentioned, has been the most 
active contributor to theoretic chemistry in 
the United States. The credit due to him 
in the construction of the theory of types 
has been already mentioned. His various 
memoirs on chemical geology published from 
1859 to 1870 have made him, perhaps, the 
highest living authority upon that subject. 
In fertility he is unrivaled, having within 
the last thirty years produced between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred scientif¬ 
ic papers, many of them elaborate. 

Dr. J. P. Cooke, of Harvard University, is 
another of our prominent chemists whose 
labors have done much to advance theoret¬ 
ical chemistry. He is the author of Clieni- 
ical Physics and First Principles of Chemical 
Philosophy, both of them profound and ad¬ 
mirable expositions of theory, and of other 
publications of less extent, exhibiting great 
originality. One of these, a memoir on the 
numerical relations between atomic weights, 
and the classification of the chemical ele¬ 
ments, elicited expressions of high commen¬ 
dation from Sir John Herschel before the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


The applications of chemistry to the arts 
are too various, too large, and too multiplied 
to admit of enumeration here. There is 
scarcely a department of industry into which 
they do not enter; while, on the other hand, 
there are many industries which, without 
this science, could not exist at all. In the 
words of Dr. J. Lawrence Smith at the Priest¬ 
ley centennial, ^‘Industrial chemistry links 
itself with every modern art in such an in¬ 
timate manner that were we to take away 
the influence and results of chemistry, it 
would be almost like taking away the laws 
of gravity from the universe; industrial 
chaos would result in one case, as material 
chaos would in the other.” In some in¬ 
stances chemistry has rendered to industry 
a reduplicated aid—first, by creating or by 
greatly improving the industry itself; and 
secondly, by providing in wonderfully in¬ 
creased abundance or at wonderfully di¬ 
minished expense the material on which or 
through which the industry is exercised. 
For instance, the manufactures of glass, of 
soap, and of textile fabrics, while indebted 
in a variety of ways unnecessary to specify 
to chemical science, are largely dependent 
upon a particular chemical product, the car¬ 
bonate of soda, commonly called in com¬ 
merce soda-ash. By the substitution, early 
in this century, of the manufactured car¬ 
bonate, derived by a chemical process from 
common salt, instead of the natural sub 
stance previously obtained from sea-weed, 
the price was reduced to the tenth or twelfth 
part of what it had been before. By a new 
and more recently invented process this cost 
is likely to be reduced still lower. Again, 
in the manufacture of paper, to which chem¬ 
istry has in various ways contributed, great 
embarrassments have in later years been 
experienced in consequence of the growth 
of a demand outrunning the supply of the 
substances out of which paper is made. 
Chemistry has done much to meet this de¬ 
mand by rendering available vast masses of 
rags which from discoloration had been pre¬ 
viously unavailable, and by converting the 
fibre of various kinds of wood and grasses 
into suitable material for the same manu¬ 
facture. Early in this century the process 
of bleaching linens occupied many months, 
and was attended with much labor, and 
some hazard of loss from mildew. Chemis¬ 
try has made this a process occupying at 
present but a few hours. To every depart¬ 
ment of metallurgy chemistry has largely 
contributed, as is illustrated by the Bessemer 
process for steel, and in nearly every eco¬ 
nomical process in use for the precious met¬ 
als. To the dycFs art a whole series of the 
most brilliant colors has been supplied, ri¬ 
valing and often surpassing the rarest and 
most costly of those which have been hith¬ 
erto only obtainable from natural sources. 
To the miner and the engineer have been 
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furnished, in gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, 
dynamite, and other explosive compounds, 
sources of resistless energy to aid in the 
prosecution of their often gigantic under¬ 
takings. The sources of artificial illumi¬ 
nation at present in general use—viz., kero¬ 
sene, stearine, paraffine, and coal gas—are 
the gifts exclusively of chemistry to the 
common uses of life. Fifty years ago the 
substance known as India rubber had no use 
but that which its name implies, to efface 
the marks of the draughtsman's pencil. At 
present, under the transformations given to 
it by chemistry, it enters into a larger va¬ 
riety of manufactures than almost any oth¬ 
er material, except wood and a few of the 
metals. 

The benefits rendered to the science of 
medicine by chemical discovery and chem¬ 
ical art are beyond calculation. An entire¬ 
ly new pharmacopoeia has been created by 
it, in which the active principles of the 
drugs known to the old have been separated 
from the masses of inert matter with which 
they are naturally combined; and to these, 
new compounds have been added of an effi¬ 
cacy in assuaging pain or subduing disease 
surpassing all former exj)erience. Of the 
wonderful variety of exquisite perfumes now 
offered to the choice of the fashion able world, 
only a very limited number are any longer 
sought from natural sources. Most are arti¬ 
ficial products, in which chemical art has out¬ 
done nature. The numerous delicious prepa¬ 
rations by which the confectioner succeeds 
in delighting the palates of the lovers of 
sweet things are due to a similar origin. Of 
the different descriptions of strong liquors, 
of which, to the misfortune of mankind, so 
incredible quantities are annually consumed 
as beverages, under the names of rum, gin, 
choice brandies, superior old Bourbon, Mo- 
nongahela, etc., probably half or more than 
half the quantities sold are merely dilute 
solutions of alcohol, to which chemically 
prepared essential oils and chemically pre¬ 
pared sugars have communicated so perfect¬ 
ly the odors, flavors, and colors of the liq¬ 
uor imitated, as to defy detection by the 
most practiced dealer or drinker. In this 
case it is some compensation to bo able to say 
that the chemical substances employed are 
entirely innocent, and that the liquors so 
manufactured, contrary to the popular im¬ 
pression, have nothing in them more nox¬ 
ious than the alcohol they contain; which, 
however, is just as noxious in the genuine 
liquors of the same name. Some of the gifts 
of chemistry to the ordinary uses of life 
have been so long and so constantly famil¬ 
iar that we habitually forget the source to 
which we owe them. The adhesive stamp, 
the gun-cap, the lucifer-match, are used daily 
and hourly by multitudes to whom it never 
for a moment occurs that science has had 
any thing to do with then’ production. And 


thus it happens, not only in small things 
but in great, that precisely in the points in 
which science has been most serviceable to 
mankind, her services, for the very reason 
that they are most constantly in sight, cease 
to bo regarded as services, but are habitual¬ 
ly confounded in the common mind with the 
things which come into existence in the or¬ 
dinary course of nature's operations. 

In closing this cursory sketch of a cen¬ 
tury's progress in science, a word may not 
be out of place as to the effect of this prog¬ 
ress on the mental characteristics of the 
race. It is certain that not only has in¬ 
crease of knowledge largely modified preva¬ 
lent popular opinions in regard to natural 
phenomena, but also that the modes by 
which knowledge has been increased have 
still more largely modified the spirit in 
which every new question is received which 
addresses the popular judgment. Even the 
less educated in enlightened lands no longer 
tremble at the advent of a comet, or imag¬ 
ine human destinies to be controlled by the 
stars, or see a mischievous sprite in the 
Will-o'-the-wisp, or conceive it possible for 
man by magical arts to subvert the ordinaiy 
course of nature. One by one those myster¬ 
ies in natural things which to the common 
mind have heretofore from the foundation 
of the world been associated with the su¬ 
pernatural, have resolved themselves, under 
the scrutiny of scientific investigation, into 
their simple natural causes. The rainbow, 
the lightning, the tempest, the earthquake, 
the volcano, the aurora borealis, the star- 
shower, and even the rarer and more start¬ 
ling phenomenon, the shower of seeming 
blood, by which whole provinces have been 
occasionally appalled, are no longer regard¬ 
ed as evidences of the arbitrary interposi¬ 
tion of invisible agencies, and no longer 
afford cause for either alarm or encourage¬ 
ment. It is a dogma of modern science that 
all the phenomena of the natural world, 
without exception, are subject to unalter¬ 
able law; and accordingly that mysteries, 
wherever they still exist, are only evidences 
of our still existing ignorance. Standing 
upon this law, the investigator accepts no 
solution of a difficulty which does not clear¬ 
ly associate the observed effect with its ef¬ 
ficient cause. For him authority has no 
weight whatever. He demands incontro¬ 
vertible proof for every proposition ad¬ 
vanced. The scientific spirit is, therefore, 
not a spirit of respect for traditions as tra¬ 
ditions. It respects them only for the truth 
they contain. Its motto is. Prove aU things 
—^hold fast that which is good. 

This spirit, which has been always that 
of the true investigators of nature, has in 
past centuries been confined almost exclu¬ 
sively to those who were immediately en¬ 
gaged in such investigation. The popular 
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spirit lias been directly opposed to it, even 
lip to the point of hostility and bitterness ; 
so that any man who, like Albertus Magnus, 
or Roger Bacon, or Baptista Porta, allowed 
himself to seek for natural causes in natu¬ 
ral things, drew upon himself the dangerous 
suspicion of dealing with spirits of dark¬ 
ness. Those were ages in which authority 
was all in all; in our own, this matter is en¬ 
tirely reversed, and authority has ceased to 
be any thing. 

The effect of this change is especially no¬ 
ticeable in the discussion of questions which 
concern education. The ancient learning is 
no longer respected because it is ancient. 
Rather, on the contrary, its claim to preced¬ 
ence as the basis of the highest education 
is prejudiced by the consideration that it 
was the only learning of the age which gave 
it such proihinence. Larger space is nat¬ 
urally demanded for that new knowledge 
Avhich is the growth of our own time, and 
is based on positive demonstration—^knowl¬ 
edge which reveals to us the natural laws 
under the rigorous rule of which we are 
comxielled to live, and which it concerns 
the immediate welfare of every individual 
to know. Hence the growing favor for 
what in recent years has received the name 
of “the new education.” It is a demand 
that of the three elements, the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, the second shall 
have as full a recognition as the other two. 

The same effect may be observed in the 
discussion of religious questions. The basis 
of belief is investigated with a freedom un¬ 
known to other centuries. This is not mere¬ 
ly the prompting of a skeptical spirit. If 
the unbeliever would discredit revelation, 
the believer no less desires to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him. There is no 
ground for the imputation which wo hear 
occasionally expressed, that science is hos¬ 
tile to religion, or that infidelity is more rife 
in the present age than in the last. Modem 
science hardly existed when the French Re¬ 
public, “ one and indivisible,” abolished re¬ 
ligion by public decree. The thing which 
is true is that the infidelity of our time is 
open in its utterance, while that of other 
periods has been restrained by fear of penal¬ 
ties both judicial and social. It is in the 
nature of things impossible that science and 
religion should be in conflict, since truth, 
which is the aim of the one, is also the sub¬ 
stance of the other, and truth can never be 
inconsistent with itself. 

A failure to recognize this simple prin¬ 
ciple has operated more powerfully than 
any other cause to retard the progress of 
the world’s enlightenment; and it must be 
counted as the largest service of modern 
science that it has burst at length the 
shackles by which human thought has been 
held for centuries in bondage. 

New Yobk. F. A. P. BarXAHD. 


n.—NATUKAL SCIENCE. 

At the commencement of the century 
which is distinguished by the existence of 
the United States of America as an inde¬ 
pendent nation, students of nature had re¬ 
gard almost alone to “natural history,” or 
the observation and description of what in 
nature immediately appealed to their senses. 

At the present time the “ natural sciences” 
are acknowledged constituents of general 
science, that great superstructure which 
enables us by a long-established series of 
observations and assured deductions to 
predicate the nature of the unseen from 
what has been observed, and to throw into 
a few terse general propositions and princi¬ 
ples the results of all our studies. 

How the several branches of natural his¬ 
tory have grown and developed into the 
natural sciences, and what quota America 
has contributed to this progress, will be the 
subject of inquiry in this chapter. 

The distinction just indicated between 
the stages of our knowledge of natural ob¬ 
jects in times past and present is exempli¬ 
fied in the relations of the several branch¬ 
es to schemes of classification of general 
knowledge. In the celebrated synopsis of 
Bacon, in wliich the triple division is based 
on the faculties which are called into ac¬ 
tivity in the consideration of the various 
branches, “ natural history” is placed with 
“ civil history” as a branch wherein “ mem¬ 
ory” is chiefly demanded, while the “ mathe¬ 
matical sciences” belong to the domain over 
which “ reason” presides — “ philosophy.” 
Such was in his time and long afterward, 
and, in fact, until this century had well ad¬ 
vanced, to some extent a true exhibit of 
the facts and the mode of study of nature. 
Natural history was, indeed, a mere record 
of empirical observations and of the crude 
impressions produced on the senses. The 
chief aim of the naturalist was then to 
know the name of a given species, and only 
long afterward did the name become of sec¬ 
ondary importance, and simply a means to¬ 
ward an end, that end being the knowledge 
of the relations of the forms in question to 
others, and, a jposteriori, to the economy and 
plan of nature. 

FIRST STEPS. 

It was in 1766 that Linnaeus published 
his last edition of the Systema Natures; in 
the earlier editions of that celebrated work 
he had, in intention at least, incorporated 
all the species of animals, plants, and min¬ 
erals which had been made known in a rec¬ 
ognizable manner by his predecessors and 
contemporaries, and, in this final edition 
published during his lifetime, he had sys¬ 
tematically applied the binomial method of 
nomenclature, which has been so powerful 
an auxiliary as a method of notation to the 
naturalist; he also revised, and in a num- 
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ber of cases very materially modified, the 
arraugem^iit adopted iu the previous edi- 
tious of his work, and he added the species 
in each department of nature which had in 
the mean while been described. This, there¬ 
fore, will furnish a fitting starting-point for 
our inquiries in each case; and this work, 
be it observed, was almost the last iu which 
a single naturalist attemx)ted to cover the 
whole domain of nature, and to recapitulate 
all known species. The impulse which had 
been given to the cultivation of natural 
history, and the zeal with which travelers 
collected, as well as the researches of the 
European colonists iu the lauds of their 
adoi^tion, soon increased the numbers of 
species to such an extent that their survey 
by one man became impossible. 

The species of animals and plants—espe¬ 
cially the former—known to Linua3us from 
America, or at least from the limits of the 
present United States, were comparatively 
few. It is true that iu numerous works de¬ 
voted to tlie description of the country or 
its several parts tbe characteristic species 
were enumerated, and even alleged lists of 
species were j)ufilished; but in few cases 
were they scientifically or at all intelligibly 
described: in default of si^ecimens, there¬ 
fore, tliey could not be incorporated in the 
Systema Naturce, Linuajus wms consequent¬ 
ly confined in his work to the descriptions 
or identifications of the si)ecies wdiich were 
in the museums or herbaria of Europe ac¬ 
cessible to him, or which had been sent to 
him by American correspondents, among 
the most conspicuous of whom were Cad- 
•svallader Golden, of New York, and Alexan¬ 
der Garden, of South Carolina. A student 
of his own, the afterward well-known Kalrn, 
in 1747 and 1748 visited this country and 
collected especially the plants. The com¬ 
parative facilities then enjoyed for the ma¬ 
nipulation of plants, the tastes of his cor¬ 
respondents, and, indeed, Linumus’s own 
greater familiarity with the vegetable king¬ 
dom, all tended to his acquaintance with 
our plants rather than animals, and conse¬ 
quently while the number of species of the 
former attributed by him to North America 
was considerable, that of the latter was 
small. 

SOCIETIES AND LOCAL DEVELOrMENT. 

Although after Linmeus equal individual 
attention to the several branches became 
rare, societies devoted to the cultivation 
of all in common originated, and several 
of them exercised a notable influence on 
the development of science in its various 
branches, either being called into existence 
in response to an active want for the means 
of expression for individuals, or being them¬ 
selves the agents for eliciting communica¬ 
tions which might otherwise have never 
been made known; these, therefore, always 
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demand special notice in a history of sci- 
I ence. 

I The earliest of such societies, founded 
I when the States were yet colonies of Brit- 
' ain—the American Philosophical Society 
, for promoting useful knowledge, held at 
' Philadeljihia—was originated by Franklin 
and some companions as early as 1743; its 
first volume of Transactions was published 
in 1771. The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences was next established, in 1780, 
I at Boston, and imblished the first volume 
I of its Memoirs in 1785. Both these societies 
I contributed much in their youth (as they 
' still do) to the cultivation of the natural 
I sciences, and various articles on animals, 
plants, and minerals were published in 
their serial volumes. Before the close of 
the eighteenth century (1799) another so¬ 
ciety—the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences—was founded at New Haven, 
but after the jjublication of one volume 
languished, or was entii’ely inactive, till aft¬ 
er the establishment of the Shefiield Scien¬ 
tific School, when it awoke to active life, 

I and has since (1866-75) published many ex¬ 
cellent memoirs. In 1814 there was found- 
j ed in New York a society whose existence 
was ephemeral, but which played a notable 
; part in American science; this association 
I was the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New York. In 1815 it published a large 
quarto volume of Transactions, which con¬ 
tained memoirs by Hr. Samuel L. Mitchill, 
Governor He Witt Clinton, Hr. Havid Hos- 
ack, and others less known, but the princi¬ 
pal article was by Hr. Mitchill, and was a 
monograph of the fishes of the State, illus¬ 
trated by six plates, containing sixty fig¬ 
ures. For years afterward the society was 
inactive, and after publishing the first part 
of a second volume in 1825, dissolved. The 
year 1814 saw also the birth of a society 
destined to have an extraordinary coimec- 
tion with the growth of science in the Unit¬ 
ed States generally—the Academy of Nat¬ 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia. This body 
commenced the publication of a Journal in 
May, 1817, and in this first volume, as well 
as in all the succeeding ones, were publish¬ 
ed some of the most important papers on 
the animals, plants, and minerals of the 
country. A very considerable x>ortion of 
our most familiar species of animals was, 
in fact, first made laiown in that journal, 
and in the earlier volumes Say and Lesueur 
j)ublished their classical memoirs. In 1818 
the Lyceum of Natural History in the city 
of New York was organized, and a new im¬ 
petus was given to the cultivation in that 
city of the natural sciences, and Mitchill, 
Leconte, Cooper, He Kay, and others con- 
I tributed numerous articles to the pages of 
its Annals. Next, in 1834, the Boston So- 
j ciety of Natural History was established, 
and soon popularized in the city of its 
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home the several subjects of its preference, 
which till then had received comparatively 
little attention. Finally were successively 
established in Albany, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Washington, and 
other cities, active societies devoted to sci¬ 
ence in several or all of its branches, which 
have in each case exercised a healthy influ¬ 
ence in tlieir several spheres. 

All the societies specially noticed have 
not only continued to live, but are more 
active now than ever. Their inception co¬ 
incided with the awakened activity in the 
several cities where they are located, and 
thus mark distinct epochs of progress. 

Besides these local societies, two nation¬ 
al ones, tiie American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the National 
Academy of Sciences, have accomplished 
important results. The Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, established at Washington in 1846, 
by its policy of facilitating intercommuni¬ 
cation between the learned societies and 
individuals of this and other countries, of 
seconding the efforts of investigators by col¬ 
lection of materials and publishing the re¬ 
sults of such investigations, and in other 
ways, greatly increased the means for the 
pursuit of the natural as well as mathemat¬ 
ical sciences. To a large extent, too, it has 
been intrusted by the government of the na¬ 
tion with a superintendence of scientific ex¬ 
ploration, and has done much thus to direct 
expenditure for such purposes in a proper 
channel. 

In this connection may bo fitly noticed a 
journal which is not the organ of any soci¬ 
ety, but which has, perhaps, exerted more 
influence on the progress of science in this 
country than any other. This is the Amer¬ 
ican Journal of Science and Arts, commenced 
by the elder Silliman in 1818 in New Haven, 
-and uninterruptedly continued there to the 
present time by him or members of his fam¬ 
ily. Its pages are replete with original and 
copied articles on the natural as well as the 
other sciences, and furnish in themselves 
an epitome of the progress of science in 
America. 

GENERAL EXPLORATIONS. 

The general government early adopted 
the policy of sending, from time to time, 
expeditions to the comparatively unknown 
portions of the country for their explora¬ 
tion, and with these in many cases natural¬ 
ists were connected. Only those most not¬ 
able from a scientific point of view can be 
refeiTed to. In 1804-6 Lewis and Clarke 
traversed the continent, and more or less in¬ 
telligibly indicated previously undescribed 
species of animals from the far West, which 
were subsequently incorporated by Ord, 
Eafinesque, and others into the zoological 
system. In 1819-20 S. H. Long (then ma¬ 
jor) conducted an expedition to the Eocky 


Mountains, of which Edwin James was the 
historian (1823), and also detailed»the geol¬ 
ogy and botany, while Say described the 
new animals, and Torrey enumerated the 
plants. In 1848, and again in 1852-53, Fre¬ 
mont led expeditions across the continent, 
and brought back new riches in botany and 
geologjL In 1849 and 1850 Stansbury ex¬ 
plored the Great Salt Lake basin; in 1852 
Sitgreaves the Zuni and Colorado rivers; 
and, also in 1852, Marcy the Eed Eiver of 
Louisiana. All of these expeditions were 
accompanied by energetic collectors, who 
brought back from the regions in question, 
whose natural history had been previously 
almost unknown, many new species, which 
were described and illustrated by natural¬ 
ists mostly within the walls of the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution. In 1854-56 General Emory 
(then major of cavalry) and Sefior Salazar, 
as commissioners of tlieir respective gov¬ 
ernments, surveyed and determined on the 
boundary line betw^een the United States 
and Mexico. The United States commis¬ 
sion was accompanied by a corps of scien¬ 
tists; and the report, published in 1857-59, 
contained most valuable contributions, rich¬ 
ly illustrated, on the zoology, botany, pale¬ 
ontology, and geology of the country sui- 
veyed. 

I But all these must yield in importance to 
the several expeditions which were sent out 
, by the War Department, under the auspices 
1 of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 
I for‘^explorations and surveys to ascertain 
the most practicable and economical route 
for a railroad from the Mississippi Eiver to 
the Pacific Ocean.” These expeditions were 
mostly prosecuted from 1853 to 1856, and 
w'ere conducted nearly on the parallels of 
latitude: (1) the 47th; (2) the 38th aud 39th; 
(3) the 35th; (4) the California line; (5) the 
32d, (6) under Parke, and (7) under Pope; 
and (8) the California and Oregon line. All 
these parties had naturalists attached, and 
as the natural history of the Pacific slope 
w^QS almost unknowui, a very large propor¬ 
tion of the species brought home for exam¬ 
ination were new. These were reported 
upon by the naturalists of the surveys, but 
more fully elaborated by Professor k F. 
Baird and Dr. Charles Girard. The results 
were published under a common title in a 
uniform series of tw'elve volumes in quarto. 
Professor Baird undertook the great task of 
revising, in connection with the new forms 
studied by himself, all the existing material 
from every part of North America. The 
fruits of his researches were issued in two 
very large volumes, respectively describing 
the mammals and birds of North America, iu 
I which the species were subjected to a crit¬ 
ical examination; and for the first time 
I those classes w^ere completely and systemat¬ 
ically exhibited according to their affinities, 
detailed descriptions given of .all the species 
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and successively including groups, and clear 
synoptical tables added. The fishes collect¬ 
ed by the expeditions were elucidated chief¬ 
ly by Girard and Suck ley. Plates were x)ub- 
lished of the reptiles, under the direction of 
Baird; the coleoptera were partially report¬ 
ed upon by Leconte, and the mollusca by 
Cooper; the plants were catalogued and de¬ 
scribed by Torrey, Gray, Engelmann, New¬ 
berry, and others ; the paleontology was in¬ 
vestigated by Hall, Conrad, Agassiz, etc.; 
and the geology by the several geologists 
of the survey. 

Two other surveys undertaken by the Bu¬ 
reau of Engineers should be noticed in this 
connection. One was the United States 
geological survey of the 40th parallel, pros¬ 
ecuted under the charge of Mr. Clarence 
King in 1867, 1868, and 1869; the other a 
geographical and topographical survey of 
certain of the Western and Southern Terri¬ 
tories, under Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, 
still in progress. Both have done much for 
the furtherance of our knowledge of the 
zoology and botany, as well as the topog¬ 
raphy and geology, of the sections explored. 

Under the Department of the Interior a 
geological and geographical survey also 
originated in 1869, and gradually developed 
into importance, under the charge of Dr. F. 
V. Hayden ; and recently a second division 
of the same, with Professor J. W. Powell at 
its head, has been added to it. These vie 
with the other surveys in adding informa¬ 
tion respecting the physical geography and 
life, past and present, of the Territories un¬ 
der the government. 

The geological survey of the State of Cal¬ 
ifornia, under the superintendence of Pro¬ 
fessor W. D. Whitney (1861-74), also merits 
special notice on account of the complete¬ 
ness of its organization and the ability of 
execution of the work undertaken. 

While the knowledge of the natural his¬ 
tory of our country was being thus made 
known, that of foreign lands likewise re¬ 
ceived attention from American naturalists. 
During the years 1838-48 an exploring expe¬ 
dition was engaged, under the command of 
Admiral (then Captain) Wilkes, in a voyage 
of circumnavigation, and in the course of its 
long cruise visited several countries whoso 
natural productions and features were al¬ 
most or wholly unknown. The expedition 
was accompanied by several energetic and 
accomplished naturalists, chief of whom in 
labors was the versatile Dana. The results 
of these explorations were most satisfactory, 
numerous new species wore collected, and 
the publications on the collections were, as 
a whole, in the highest degree creditable to 
American science. The mammals and birds 
were reported on by Peale and Cassin; the 
reptiles, by Girard; the mollusks, by Gould; 
the crustaceans and zoophytes, by Dana; the 
botany, by Torrey, Gray, Eaton, etc.; and the 


geology of the countries visited, by Dana. 
The most noteworthy of these were the vol¬ 
umes on crustaceans and polyps, wherein 
the classification of those animals was en¬ 
tirely revised, and a great mass of new ma¬ 
terial added. 

In the years 1849-52 a United States Na¬ 
val Astronomical Expedition to the Southern 
Hemisphere’^ was for the most part station¬ 
ed in Chili, and the commander thereof (Cap¬ 
tain J. M. Gilliss) and his assistants paid zeal¬ 
ous attention to the natural history of the 
regions traversed. Collections were made 
in the various departments, and on the re¬ 
turn of the expedition were studied by Baird, 
Cassin, Girard, Gould, Gray, Wyman, Conrad, 
J. Lawrence Smith, etc. The collection rich¬ 
est in new forms was of the class of fishes, 
of which some remarkable new types were 
described by Girard. 

An expedition which was excelled by none, 
if it did not, indeed, surpass all, in the col¬ 
lections amassed sailed from New York in 
1853 for the Northern Pacific, and for about 
four years cruised in all the great seas, at 
first under the command of Captain Ring- 
gold, and afterward under Captain Rodgers. 
In this expedition Mr. Wright was attached 
as botanist, and Mr. Stimpson as zoologist. 
The collections made, especially in the de¬ 
partment of zoology, were very large. Mr. 
Stimpson for the first time dredged in many 
of the harbors visited, and the results, as 
might be expected, were very rich. Numer¬ 
ous remarkable types of marine as well as 
other animals were thus discovered. These 
were partially described in preliminary re¬ 
ports by Stimpson, Cassin, Hallowell, Cope, 
and Gill, but the final reports were never 
published, and several of them, with the 
original illustrations, were consumed in the 
great fire which destroyed Chicago, and the 
loss thus incurred is irretrievable. 

Such are the principal explorations which 
have been instrumental in the extension of 
our knowledge of nature. Numerous others 
have concurred, but limited space forbids 
any mention of them. Wo may now best 
inquire how each deiiartment has been for¬ 
warded by American naturalists, commen¬ 
cing with the most simple, and advancing 
to the most comidex. 

mNKRALOGY. 

Linufcus applied the same system of no¬ 
menclature to the mineral kingdom, or Zajpi- 
deum regnum, as he did to the animal and 
vegetable, dividing it into three classes”— 
petree, or stones; minerw, or minerals; fossilia, 
or fossils; and tliis exposition alone will give 
a good idea of the imperfect conception then 
entertained of the relations of those objects, 
and especially of the last. Chemistry and 
crystallography were almost ignored, or 
made use of in a very crude manner. More 
than any of his predecessors, however, Lin- 
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useus availed, himself of‘the crystallograph¬ 
ic characters of minerals in their diagnoses; 
hut their action ■when subject to friction, 
hre, and acids was the chief means of de¬ 
termination used. Linnteus was, however, 
much surpassed as a mineralogist by con- 
tem})orary investigators, and the status of 
mineralogy became rai^idly inq)roved by the 
discoveries of chemists, i)hy8icists, and crys- 
tallographers, and it had assumed the dig¬ 
nity of a science before any native Amer¬ 
icans applied themselves with intelligent 
zeal to the study. 

It is true that the occurrences at various 
places of certain minerals and peculiar con¬ 
ditions of some were noted from time to 
time, but nothing which deserves special 
notice was published for a long time. A 
journal professedly devoted to mineralogy, 
the American Mineralogical Journal^ was, in¬ 
deed, commenced by A. Bruce, but was dis¬ 
continued with the first volume. In 1816, 
however. Professor Parker Cleveland pub¬ 
lished An Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy 
and Geology^ whose science was respectable 
for its day, and gained a demand for a sec¬ 
ond edition in 1822. In 1832 ai)j)eared the 
lii'st, and in 1835 the second, parts of Shep¬ 
ard’s Treatise on Mineralogy. This was soon 
succeeded by a work which was destined to 
become the ojjus magnum of the science, A 
System of Mineralogy^ by James D. Dana. It 
has passed through five entirely revised edi¬ 
tions, and several are, to all intents and pur- 
l)oses, distinct works, and fairly exemplify 
the several stages of science. In the first 
(1837) the system of nomenclature intro¬ 
duced by Linmeus Avas retained, and a 
modification of the so-called natural clas¬ 
sification by Mohs, proposed several years 
X)reviously (in 1833), was adopted. This 
system was based chiefly on the considera¬ 
tion of the superficial characters of the min¬ 
erals, but which Avere claimed to be true co¬ 
ordinates of the chemical, upon the superior 
A'alue of which many mineralogists had al¬ 
ready insisted. In the second edition (1844) 
the same system of classification, Avith some 
modifications, was retained, but another, 
‘^placing the minerals under the principal 
element in their comiiosition,” Avas added. 
In the third edition (1850) the old system 
of nomenclature and classification was dis¬ 
carded, and the author adopted a provision¬ 
al system in Avhich the chemic.al constitution 
of the mineral Avas taken more cognizance 
of, the chief aim, howeA^er, being to “ serve 
the convenience of the student for easy ref¬ 
erence and for the study of mineralogy in 
its economical bearings, Avhile at the same 
time it should exhibit many natural rela¬ 
tions, and inculcate no false applications or 
distinctions of species.” A more rigid chem¬ 
ical classification, in Avhich the Berzelian 
method was coupled Avith crystallography, 
was appended. In the fourth edition (1854) 


, the arrangement a^ipended in the previous, 
amplified and corrected, Avas adopted as the 
regular system. In the fifth and last (1868) 
the same method Avas essentially retained, 
and in obedience to the necessities im^iosed 
by the more detailed study of the subject, 
and to shoAv the proper subordination of the 
several characteristics, varieties Avere recog¬ 
nized. 

In the course of time the demands on the 
other branches of science in behalf of min¬ 
eralogy had become greater and greater. 
As Ave have seen, originally mineralogy Avas 
simply the art of identifying mineral forms 
by reference to their superficial physical 
characteristics. Gradually the chemist Avas 
called upon to tell the constitutions thereof; 
the crystallographer and mathematician to 
define and classify their forms; the physi¬ 
cist to ansAver various questions as to char¬ 
acteristics ; the spectroscopist to aid the 
chemist. Ilnally the chemist was accord¬ 
ed the rank of prime arbiter, and in most 
cases his judgment is now accepted as final. 
In each of these departments America has 
had and still has most distinguished iiiA^es- 
tigators. Dana’s Avork stands facile xyrinceps 
among mineralogical text-books, and is a 
true “ manual” in the Old World as well as 
in the New. fle ranks pre-eminent in the 
special department of crystallography. In 
chemical mineralogy there have been many 
successful students, chief of AA'hom are T. 
Sterry Hunt, George J. Brush, F. A. Genth, 
C. M. Shepard, and B. Silliman. A son of 
Professor Dana (Mr. E. S. Dana) has, Avith 
scarcely unequal skill, begun to continue 
the AV’ork so well commenced by the father, 
and has been paying especial attention to 
the physical characters of minerals. 

BOTiV^sY. 

Devotion to plants has been a favorite 
source of enjoyment to man. The attract- 
iA'^eness of the objects, the positiA^'eness and 
suj)erficial concentration of characters, and 
the ease of preserving haA^e all tended to 
this bias. As a natural result, to a certain 
extent the value and characteristics of 
plants Avere earlier ax)preciated than any 
other group of natural objects. Those of 
this country Avere tolerably Avell knoAvn at 
a comparatively early x^eriod. Jean Robin, 
a Frenchman, as early as 1620 published on 
the x^lants of old Vii*ginia; J. Coriiuti, a 
French i)hysician, in 1635, on those of Can¬ 
ada ; J. R. Forster in 1771 issued a Flora 
Americce Septentrionalis; Cadwallader Col- 
den, of NeAvburgh, New York, communicated 
to Linnaeus a descriptwe account of the 
plants indigenous to Orange County; Mr. 
Cutler in 1785 x>Bblished in the Memoirs 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences a catalogue of the New England sx^e- 
cies; and numerous other works and articles 
of A^arious degrees of merit Avere published 
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(some meanwhile, hut especially in succeed¬ 
ing years), the most notable of which were 
the elder Michaux's Flora Borealis Ameri¬ 
cana (1803); Pursh’s Flora Americce Septentri- 
onalis (1814); and Eaton’s Manual of Bot¬ 
any for the Northern and Middle States. In 
all of these and the minor contemxiorary 
productions the artificial sexual system of 
Linnieus was adopted, and this had a won¬ 
derful hold on the affections of the older 
botanists. A man of remarkable versatility 
but disordered mind (C. S. Rafiuesque), who 
had come to this country in 1814, had pub¬ 
lished much on botanical subjects, and had 
in several of his works suggested and par¬ 
tially carried into execution a quasi-natural 
scheme of classification; but his influence 
had no weight, and not until the end of the 
last half century did any one of recognized 
standing discard the Linmean method. In 
1823 Dr. John Torrey had j)ublished the first 
part of a Flora of the North am and Middle 
States, in which he still retained the sexual 
system; but having become satisfied of its 
incongruity with the existing state of sci¬ 
ence, he discontinued the work, and imme¬ 
diately after applied the natural system to 
the classification of the plants collected on 
Long’s expedition to the far West, and sub¬ 
sequently rendered it more popular by the 
publication of a catalogue of the North 
American genera, arranged in accordance 
with Liudley’s classification (1831). Lewis 
Beck, in a Botany of the United States North 
of Virginia, also adopted this system. The 
natural system was thus fairly adopted by 
scientific botanists and those who appreci¬ 
ated the aims of science, but was long in ob¬ 
taining favor with the masses. The pub¬ 
lication of such works as the Flora of North 
America, by Torrey and Gray, in 1838-43, 
the Manual of the Flora of New York, by 
Torrey, in 1843, Manual of the Botany of the 
Northern United States, by Gray, in 1848, and 
kindred ones, however, procured its ultimate 
adoj)tion even in manuals for schools and 
colleges. 

The States of the Atlantic sea-board and 
the Mississippi Valley were sedulously ex¬ 
plored by native botanists, and catalogues, 
and even extensive descriptive works, of 
the plants of many of the separate States, 
as well as sections, counties, and town¬ 
ships, were published. The expeditious that 
have been already alluded to in connection 
with natural history generally extended our 
knowledge of the flora of the extreme West, 
and the progress of botany advanced hand 
in hand with that of geography. Private 
collectors, too, devoted themselves to the 
search for the plants of various unexplored 
sections, and among these may be especially 
enumerated Fendler, who herborized in New 
Mexico; Lindheimer, who collected in Texas; 
Wright, Parry, and Vasey, who penetrated 
to divers places in the Southwestern sec¬ 


tions and Rocky Mountains; and Rothrock, 
who has visited the extreme North (Alaska), 
and the furthest Southwest (Arizona). 

The monographers of groups have also 
been active. Above all must be mentioned 
Gray, Torrey, and Eugelmanu, and during 
later years Watson, who have studied vari¬ 
ous groups of pha3nogams; Eaton has espe¬ 
cially attached himself to the ferns; Sulli- 
vant and Lesquereux to the mosses; Curtis, 
of South Carolina, to the fungi; Tucker- 
mann to the lichens; and lately Dr. H. 
Wood has monographed oiu’ fresh-water 
algie, and Dr. Farlow has catalogued the 
marine species. 

The consideration of the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of plants has also engaged the at¬ 
tention of many students, and the researches 
of Gray demand especial notice. Pursh had 
as early as 1814 called attention to the sim¬ 
ilarity between the flora of North America 
and Northern Asia. Gray in 1846 x)ointed 
out many analogies, and in 1856 insisted pn 
the similarity between the floras of corre¬ 
sponding sides of the Old and New Worlds. 
He also at the same time recognized that, 
although the number of tropical types was 
much greater than in the northern portion 
of the Old World, *^the peculiar and extra- 
European families do not predominate nor 
overcome the general European aspect of 
our vegetation.” He has more recently rec¬ 
ognized a casual relation in this similarity, 
and contended that they indicated deriva¬ 
tion from a common source. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Although more or less pretentious lists of 
the animals of North America were given 
in many works descriptive of the countrj’, 
scarcely any are worthy of notice, and so 
little was known of our species that an ex¬ 
tremely small percentage appeared in the 
Systerna Natnrce of Linnajus. The field in 
zoology is so vast that none have in this 
country attempted to do what has been so 
well done for botany, that is, to xirepare com- 
pendiuins of descriptions of all the known 
species. From the complete dissimilarity 
and want of homologies between the great 
groups of the animal kingdom a peculiar 
terminology for each is entailed, and conse¬ 
quently the students are more specialists 
than in botany. Each group of animals, 
however, has had its devotees. The prog¬ 
ress in each, too, has, like that of botany, 
been to a considerable degree coincident 
with the growth of our geographical knowl¬ 
edge ; and this statement must serve in lieu 
of x)articularization in each case. Tlie more 
difficult groux)s have been backward in at¬ 
tracting students, and the more pleasing 
types have received most attention. Thus 
the birds early excited the admiration of 
lovers of nature, and numerous works have 
been dedicated to the portraiture of their 
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beauties, while the worms and other lower 
invertebrates have only lately attracted the 
notice science demanded. 

Before indicating the progress of our 
knowledge in the several branches of zool¬ 
ogy a notice of one who did much to shape 
the course which investigation took for 
some years may be htly given. 

In 1846 Louis John Rudolj)h Agassiz vis¬ 
ited the country, and soon was induced to 
make it his home, and in 1848 accepted the 
chair of zoology and geology at Harvard 
College. Gifted with quick powers of per¬ 
ception and a remarkable memory for speci¬ 
mens, he had early applied himself to the 
study of fossil fishes, which till then had 
been nearly neglected. The publication of 
a very extensive and finely illustrated work 
gained for him a great reputation in Eu¬ 
rope. A peculiarly genial and impulsive 
disposition procured him the favor of those 
with whom he came into personal contact. 
This impression communicated itself quick¬ 
ly to others. He gathered around him a 
number of young men who were destined to 
pursue with distinguished success different 
branches of science. His j)restige caused 
the ready acceptance of his teaching and 
princix^les by others, and insured their ap¬ 
plication to the various branches of zoolo¬ 
gy. Many of these principles were most 
sound; others (among them unfortunately 
were those most frequently aijplied) were 
less justified by scientific reason. Such 
were the views respecting the rigid limita¬ 
tions of sx^ecies in time and area. He was 
also x)rone to differentiate genera because of 
minor difibrences, and to trust to intuition 
rather than to the inexorable logic of facts 
in the classification of data. His views were 
generally accei)ted, as well by amateurs as 
scientists, in this country, and not for a loug 
time was there any strong counter-current. 
This subsequently set in, and the present 
tendency is toward a recognition of sj^ecies 
with more variable limits, and with greater 
extension in time and si)ace. But in sjiite 
of the drawbacks indicated the influence of 
Professor Agassiz was most salutary; ho 
raised the standard of scholarship looked 
for in the naturalist, incited general resj^ect 
and even enthusiasm for natural science, 
and his i^opularity enabled him to found a 
Museum of Comx^arative Zoology which is 
an honor to Massachusetts and to the coun¬ 
try at large, and the best monument to his 
own zeal and learning. 

The United States presented long the 
anomalous jiosition of being the only great 
nation which had no public museum. The 
collections that were brought back from ! 
time to time were, after the establishment 
of the Smithsonian Institution, intrusted to 
its custody, but only within a few years has 
it been recognized as a duty to ax^x^rojiriate 
at all adequate amounts for their x>reserva- 


tion and use. But some i^rovision has been 
made for several years for a national muse¬ 
um ; this still remains as an ax)panage of the 
Smithsonian Institution, under the charge 
of its assistant secretary. Professor Baird, 
and now bids fair to soon rival the most 
important in Europe in the extent and acU 
ual value of its collections. 

The most notable accessions to our sxjecial 
knowledge have been as follows: 

Some of the more cons^jicuous quadrupeds 
of North America had been early described 
and figured in a recognizable manner by 
comx)ilers and iconographers, and esjiecially 
in the works of Catesby, Edwards, aud Bris- 
son, and these were incorporated in the St/s- 
tema Naturce by Linuaeus; but, all told, he 
only attributed twenty-five sx)ecies to North 
America, aud even of these he does not seem 
to have had autojotical knowledge of more 
than two or three. Others were subsequently 
made known, chiefly by English aud French 
naturalists, and later by Americans (espe¬ 
cially Say and Ord), and in 1825 Richard 
Harlan j)ublished a sx)ecial volume on the 
class, in which were recognized 147 species, a 
number of which were, however, synonyms. 
Soon after (1826-28) John D. Godmau is- 
sued a corresponding wmrk, in three vol¬ 
umes, containing nothing new. Subsequent¬ 
ly Townsend and Audubon obtained from 
the West many new species, which were 
described by Bachman, aud in 1846-54 Au¬ 
dubon and Bachman x^ublished a work on 
The Vwiparous Quadrupeds of North Ameri¬ 
ca, in three volumes. Finally, in 1859, the 
great wmrk by Professor Baird, already re¬ 
ferred to, ax^x^G^i'cd, and in this were de¬ 
scribed a number of x^reviously unknown 
sx^ecies, iucorx)orated wdth others he had x^re- 
viously made known. On the basis thus 
laid various zoologists have built. Among 
these have been the natural historians of 
various regions and the monograx)hers of 
distinct groups, such as Harrison Allen, J. 
A. Allen, Cope, Cones, Gill, etc. 

The birds have excited the most lively 
interest, and the works published on the 
class have been many. The more common 
aud consxiicuous species were early intro¬ 
duced into the system, and from the time 
of John Bartram (1791) and Benjamin S. 
Barton (1799) to the x^i’csent there have 
always been active students of the class 
in America. The most distinguished of 
these are Alexander Wilson, a native of 
Scotland, naturalized in the United States, 
who published in 1808-14; Charles L. Bo- 
naxmrte (a nex)hew of Nax)oleou, and aft¬ 
erward Prince of Musignano aud Cauiuo), 
who x^tiblished, besides many other arti¬ 
cles, a comxdementary volume to Wilson’s 
work (1825-33); T. Nuttall, who issued a 
Manual of the Ornithology of the United States 
. and Canada (1832-34); J. J. Audubon, who 
i contributed the most superbly illustrated 
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work to ornitliology that had up to that ; 
time beeu seeu; and S. F. Baird, who first 
(1858), in conjunction with J. Cassin and 
G. N. Lawrence, revised the entire system 
of North American birds, and very recently 
(1874), in union with T. Brewer and R. Ridg- 
way, has published the first three volumes 
of a work which surpasses all others in ac¬ 
curacy of descrixjtion, i)hilosox)hical breadth 
of views, and comparative valuation of 
characters. Lastly may bo mentioned Birds 
of the Northwest: a Hand-Book of the Orni¬ 
thology of the Begion drained hy the Missouri 
Elver and its TributarieSj by Elliott Coues 
(1874). 

While these general works were in course 
of x)ublicatioii, many minor works and arti¬ 
cles wore xmiited on the general subject, on 
the species of limited regions, and on the 
modifications of structure and color induced 
by geograx)hical and climatic causes, etc. 
The most successful students of the causes 
of geograx)hical variation have been Baird, 
Allen, and Ridgway. 

The rex)tiles and amphibians, although 
extremely unlike in structure, superficially 
resemble each other so closely as to have 
been always confounded together and stud¬ 
ied in common under the general head of 
herx)etology. This has been a less culti¬ 
vated branch than others, but several emi¬ 
nent naturalists have elucidated our spe¬ 
cies, and more than either of the x^receding 
classes has the x>resent owed its advance¬ 
ment to natives. J. E. Holbrook, of South 
Carolina, x)tiblished, in 1843, a North Amen- 
can Herpetology, in five volimies, which was 
then unsurpassed by any similar x^roduction 
in Emox^e. S. F. Baird, Charles Girard, Ed¬ 
ward Hallowell, and Louis Agassiz have 
done eminent service on different groux^s, 
and more recently E. D. Cox)e has revised 
the entire herpetological fauna in connec¬ 
tion with the general system of reptiles and 
amx^hibians. 

The students of fishes have been more 
numerous. In the last century but little 
was known of these inhabitants of our wa¬ 
ters, and even that little Avas inexact. In 
1814 S. L. Mitchill, a man of great emiuonce 
in his day, x^ublished a valuable though 
crude memoir on the fishes of New York; 
in 1839 D. H. Storer reported on the fishes 
of Massachusetts; in 1842 J. E. De Kay x>ub- 
lished an important work on the fishes of 
NeAV York; and in 1855, and again in 1860, 
J. E. Holbrook commenced an illustrated 
work on the Icthyology of South Carolina, but 
susx)ended it with the first volume. 

The fishes of the extreme West and of the 
Pacific coast, almost absolutely unknown 
till 1854, were in that and in immediately 
succeeding years described by Agassiz, Gi¬ 
rard, Ayres, etc. Among other cultivators 
of the science may be mentioned Kirtland, 
Baird, Brevoort, Gill, Putnam, Abbott, Cox)e, 


Bliss, Goode, Garman, Milner, YarroAV, and 
J ordan. 

The invertebrates for x^urposes of study 
fall into two groups—the air-breathing in¬ 
sects and the marine forms. 

The insects soon attracted attention, and 
the various gToups engaged active students. 
Say (1818 et seq.), Fitch, Packard, Walsh, 
and Riley have described species of almost 
every groux). The coleox^tera have beeu 
studied by Melsheimer, J. Leconte, Halde- 
mann, and above all by J. L. Leconte and 
Horn; the lepidox)tera have had numerous 
students—Morris, Clemens, EdAvards, Pack¬ 
ard, Scudder, Grote, and many others; the 
hymenox)tera, or groups thereof, have beeu 
examined by Norton, Saussure, etc.; the or- 
thoptera have been iuA^estigated by Scud¬ 
der, Thomas, and Sydney Smith; the neu- 
roptera by Hagen; the hemix^tera by Uhler; 
and the diptera have engaged the attention 
of Loew and Osten-Sacken. The myriopodi-j 
have been described by H. Wood, as have 
also the pedix^alp arachnoids. 

The marine invertebrates Avere almost 
Avholly neglected till Say, in 1818, com¬ 
menced his investigations, and for some 
years worked upon several of the gToux)S, 
describing our most common crustaceans, 
shells, and other forms. A. A. Gould, in a 
Avork on the invertebrata of Massachusetts, 
made eAudent the x)aucity of our kuoAAdedge 
of all excex)t the shells; and a feAV years 
afterAvard (1851) W. Stimpson, then a very 
young man, commenced his researches, 
whicli added very largely to our informa¬ 
tion. In recent years the Avork thus com¬ 
menced has beeu Avorthily continued by the 
tAvo Agassizes, H. J. Clarke, A. E. VerrUl, 
S. Smith, O. Harger, and others. 

The mollusks, on account of the beauty 
of their shells and the ease of x>reserving 
them, have, like the birds, been favorite 
subjects for amateur students, and this has 
directly and indirectly accelerated our ac¬ 
quaintance with the species. The laborers 
have been A^ery many. It must suffice to 
name, besides the general students of inver¬ 
tebrates x^i’eviously referred to, Isaac Lea, 
A. A. Gould, Amos and William G. Binney, 
Thomas Bland, EdAA^ard S. Morse, William 
H. Dali, and George W. Tryon. These have 
studied, some- all the groups, others the land 
or fresh-AA^ater shells, others the anatomy, 
and still others have esxAecially considered 
the x^i’oblems connected AAuth their geo¬ 
graphical distribution. 

PALEONTOLOGY. 

In no dex>artment of natural history has 
progress been so distinctly marked, or the 
revelations so interesting and unexpected, 
as in that Avhich takes cognizance of the 
former life of our globe. 'The science of 
X^aleontology, as this branch has been named, 
had absolutely no existence or name when 
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the United States became a nation. Fossils 
Tvere classified by Linnjeus not mth ani¬ 
mals or plants, but with minerals. Their 
nature was then in doubt. By some they 
were supposed to be sports of nature, or 
abortive simulacra of what the Deity des¬ 
tined afterward to create. By the best in¬ 
formed and orthodox they were believed to 
be witnesses of the Noachian deluge. In a 
number of cases their nature was, indeed, 
recognized, but by none was it definitely 
realized that most fossils were the remains 
of forms that are no longer living. Although 
this truth became apparent to several at 
nearly the same time, Cuvier was the first 
to render it clear and popular by the resto¬ 
ration of numerous fossil remains of the 
skeletons of mammals found in the tertiary 
deposits of the neighborhood of Paris. These 
were so demonstrably different from any an¬ 
imals that were known in a living state, 
and the improbability of their having re¬ 
mained undiscovered if still living was so 
extreme, that conviction of the truth neces¬ 
sarily struck every one who considered the 
evidence. The clew thus gained, although 
at first imperfectly held, was soon firmly 
grasped and followed by many interested 
students, and the present assured super¬ 
structure has been the reward of their zeal. 
In this country the science engaged the at¬ 
tention of many, and Say, Lesueur, De Kay, 
and Greene were among the earliest. Mor¬ 
ton, Conrad, Lea, Hall, Meek, Gabb, White, 
and Whitfield, besides many others, have 
described and identified the fossil inverte¬ 
brates. Hall has especially published a 
noble work on the fossils of the iialeozoic 
formations of New York. Meek has done 
more than any one else to illustrate the fos¬ 
sils of the carboniferous and mesozoic beds 
of the West; and Conrad has excelled in 
knowledge of and labors on the species of 
the tertiary rocks. Lea and Gabb have effi¬ 
ciently supplemented the works of the last 
two. 

The vertebrates have received attention 
from another class of scientists. For their 
comprehension an exact knowledge of the 
details of comparative osteology was req¬ 
uisite, and the students have, therefore, 
been comparatively few. De Kay, Harlan, 
Godman, flays, Cooi)er, Redfield, Warren, 
and Wyman simultaneously or successively 
touched the subject, but the great labors 
have been accomplished by Leidy, Cope, 
and Marsh. It had by some become sup¬ 
posed that America would furnish no de¬ 
posits of fossil bones such as had been dis¬ 
covered in Europe, but in 1846 and 1847 Dr. 
Hiram A. Front, of St. Louis, and in 1847 
Dr. Leidy, published communications on re¬ 
mains found in the Mauvaise Terres of the 
then Territory of Nebraska, and those de¬ 
posits have since been a fruitful source of 
new discoveries. Other regions containing 


analogous deposits were subsequently made 
known, and the mammalian faunas of past 
times, pliocene, miocene, and eocene, have 
become tolerably well known. Among the 
most interesting of the types discovered are 
many forming ^‘connecting links” between 
the existing ruminants (cattle, deer, etc.) 
and hog-like animals first made known by 
Leidy; others lessening the interval be¬ 
tween the proboscidians and ordinary pach¬ 
yderm ungulates, discovered by Cope and 
Marsh; others demonstrating the line of 
descent of the horses of the present day, 
elucidated by Marsh; and sfill others estab¬ 
lishing the former existence in North Amer¬ 
ica of animals most nearly related among 
living forms to the lemurs of Madagascar, 
as Marsh was the first to clearly demon¬ 
strate. Numerous other almost equally im¬ 
portant discoveries have been made, illus¬ 
trating the structure and range in time and 
biological generalizations for almost every 
group of vertebrates; but this is not the 
place to recount them. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology is almost entirely the child of 
the i)resent century. Its foundations were 
chiefly laid by Werner, of Freyberg (after 
1775), and his school in the clear recogni¬ 
tion of the nature and the relations of rocks 
to each other, and their distribution; by 
Huttbn, of Edinburgh (1788), in the compre¬ 
hension of the origin and natural causes of 
the strata and rocks, and in the limitation 
of cataclysmal agencies; and by William 
Smith, an English surveyor (1790), and Cu¬ 
vier (1808), in a general perception of the re¬ 
striction of fossils to definite horizons, and 
the value of those fossils in determining the 
relative age of the strata in which they were 
imbedded. In each case, indeed, these had 
been to some extent anticipated in their dis¬ 
coveries, but their ideas were clear and pos- • 
itive, while their predecessors failed to rec¬ 
ognize the full significance of the facts in 
question. The age had also become ripe to 
apply the truths thus perceived. 

Nothing worthy of mention was done for 
the geology of North America till William 
Mad lire (a pupil of Werner), in 1806, came 
to this country and undertook a geological 
survey, traveling in the prosecution of this 
self-imposed task from our Northern border 
to the Gulf of Mexico. He was engaged on 
it for about three years, and in 1809 pub¬ 
lished the first geological map, and a com¬ 
mentary thereon in a special memoir. As 
was to be expected, he adopted the Wer¬ 
nerian system of nomenclature, and having 
I been unable to apply paleontological evi- 
I dence, his work exhibited little more than 
certain points in structural geology. Lard- 
' ner Vanuxem (1828) first availed successful¬ 
ly of paleontology for the determination of 
the age of several of our formations and 
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tlieir approximate synclirouism with Euro¬ 
pean beds. The natural history survey of 
the State of New York, commenced in 1836, 
brought together a great mass of facts, and 
by the concert of the several geologists and 
paleontologists, but especially guided by 
the judgment of Vanuxem and James Hall, 
a classification of the rocks on sound pale¬ 
ontological principles was instituted, which, 
as since perfected by Hall, has been adoioted 
as the standard of reference for the pale¬ 
ozoic rocks of the United States and Brit¬ 
ish North America. Henry D. Rogers, in his 
final report on the geology of Pennsylvania 
(1858), made evident the skill with which he 
had disentangled the complications of the 
geological structure of the Alleghany sys¬ 
tem. F. B. Meek during a long series of years 
has acted as the universally accepted ar¬ 
biter for the determination of the age of the 
groups of rocks in the far West. Meanwhile 
the details of the geology of the various ge- 
ograx)hical sections and States engaged the 
attention of many laborers, and one after 
the other almost every State instituted a 
geological survey, and many of them under¬ 
took at intervals two or more. In the order 
of first publication of results they are as 
follows: 1824, North Carolina; 1826, South 
Carolina ; 1832, Massachusetts ; 1834, Mary¬ 
land; 1835, Tennessee; 1836, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia; 
1837, Connecticut, Maine; 1838, Indiana, 
Michigan ; 1839, Delaware, Kentucky; 1840, 
Rhode Island; 1841, New Hampshire; 1845, 
Vermont; 1850, Alabama; 1853, California, 
Illinois ; 1854, Mississippi, Wisconsin ; 1855, 
Missouri; 1858, Arkansas, Iowa; 1859, Tex¬ 
as ; 1865, Kansas; 1866, Minnesota; 1869, 
Louisiana; 1875, Georgia. 

The general government also from time 
to time instituted special geological sur¬ 
veys, independent of the exploring parties 
mentioned in the first part of this article. 
In 1834 and 1835 G. W. Featherstonhaugh 
investigated the elevated country between 
the Missouri and Red rivers and the Wiscon¬ 
sin Territory. At various times D. D. Owen 
conducted surveys in several States and 
Territories of the Northwest, publishing the 
chief results in 1844, 1848, and 1852. In 
1869 the persistent solicitations of F. V. 
Hayden, already well known as a field ge¬ 
ologist and collector, secured a geological 
survey of Nebraska, under the auspices of 
the Land-office, a bureau of the Interior 
Department. For two years this was prose¬ 
cuted, and the wedge having been thus driv¬ 
en, the survey was continued, and, organized 
under a more ample sco^ie and with enlarged 
designs, is continued to the present time. 
A number of eminent men have availed 
themselves of the means of investigation 
and publication presented to them by the 
survey, and consequently a number of val¬ 
uable publications have ai)peared under its 


auspices. Also ];)ro(luctive of similar work 
have been, or are, the surveys of the 40th 
parallel, and the Territories west of the 
100th meridian, already referred to under 
the head of general natural history. 

In every department of geology America 
has exhibited efficient works. Stratigraph- 
ical, chronological, dynamical, and mineral- 
ogical geologies have each had its votaries, 
and so numerous have they been that the 
simple mention of their names is precluded. 

Such are the principal incidents of prog¬ 
ress in the knowledge of the natural history 
of our land. Many important discoveries 
have not been even alluded to, and the lim¬ 
itations of space preclude notice of the ad¬ 
vance of anthropological science and the 
general propositions and principles of biolo¬ 
gy to which American naturalists have con¬ 
tributed. Theo. Gill. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


OUTSIDE. 

By carl spencer. 

Within, the hearth is warm and light, 

Yet none of all the group about 
Knows what a glory strikes the night . 
Where one poor wanderer stands without. 

To them their right of earth has come; 

One only—oh, how sad her eyes !— 
Outside of love and hope and home. 

Looks in, beholding paradise. 

For all that cold and famine say, 

Scarce can the happy hearts believe 
How sweet the bread of every day. 

How glad the fires of every eve. 

The poor know well what wealth can do; 

The rich their happiest chances miss ; 

We sit too near to grasp the view. 

Or stand too far to feel the bliss. 

Ah. life! what songs are sung outside 
For alms of voiceless souls within! 

What halo crowns the bliss denied! 

What glory flies from hands that win I 

For eyes see more than taste and touch— 
Poor senses—to the soul can jirove ; 

The longing heart divines too much ; 

Joy mocks her still at one remove. 

How passes this wild night of time 

With songs around the Father’s hearth, 
When these slow hours of darkness cliime 
With but the exile strains of earth I 

Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 

The heart goes wandering up and down ; 
From fleeting glimpse and broken word 
Grows fast and fair her love’s renown. 

Dear heaven ! no more this heart could bear, 
So sweet thou art, so sore she longs; 

Thy very darkened doors are fair; 

Thy silence broods to warm her songs. 

And not thine endless years can win 
Her first high rapture from the Bride, 
Who still remembereth, safe within. 

The years she wept and prayed outside. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTUKE. 

By JOHN J. STEVENSON. 


T he influence of the Gothic style has 
been so marked on our architecture 
generally that it may not be out of x)lace 
to devote a few pages of Harper’s Monthly 
to an exx)lanation of its develoi)ment. This 
will turn out to be the shortest way of ex¬ 
plaining its principles, and enabling us to 
judge how far it is suited for modern do¬ 
mestic requirements. 

Although England and France developed 
each its own forms of Gothic architecture, 
similar advances being made independently 
in both countries abo;it the same time, as is 
the case at in*esent in astronomy and other 
sciences, the style was imported into En¬ 
gland already somewhat advanced. Its first 
appearance was in France, and there, from 
the more logical character of the i)eople, less 
tolerant of compromise than we are, its de¬ 
velopment can best be traced. It sprang 
from an imitation of the buildings which 
the Romans, during several centuries of oc¬ 
cupation, with their faculty of giving their 
conquered provinces not only their language, 
but their manners, had left every where 
throughout Gaul, in their own round-arch¬ 
ed style, x)alaces, baths, aqueducts, bridges, 
basilicas, and villas or country-houses like 
villages, consisting of straggling agglomer¬ 
ations of buildings one story high, connect¬ 
ed by covered colonnades, for country resi¬ 
dence and the cultivation of the soil. After 
a century or two of pillaging excursions the 
German barbarians settled in the land. 
About the middle of the sixth century the 
Franks had occui)ied the whole country ex¬ 
cept part of Languedoc, held by the Visi¬ 
goths ; the east, held by the Burgundians; 
and Brittany, which was not conquered. By 
these conquests they lost the social organ¬ 
ization tliey had brought with them. Ceas¬ 
ing to be a conquering army under a single 
head, the habit which Caisar and Tacitus 
had observed in their ancestors arose again 
among them, each tribe dwelling apart, iso¬ 
lated from its neighbors by tracts of waste 
land. Military chiefs became landed x>ro- 
l)rietors, heads of little index^endent sover¬ 
eignties uncontrolled by the central x^ow- 
er, their comx)anions in arms, almost their 
equals before, being now their dex)endents. 
With their love of x>lui3der and fighting, 
when there were no more villages and towns 
to xiillage, they took to fighting among them¬ 
selves, and it was some centuries before even 
the rude national unity of feudalism became 
a fact as well as an idea. 

In this anarchy the monasteries were the 
only refuge of civilization, x^reserving some 
traditions of Roman art and order, organ¬ 
izing needful trades into guilds—a system 
afterward adox)ted in the towns when, in the 


beginning of the tenth century, they began 
to recover their freedom. 

When with rising civilization churches 
or monasteries and towns began to be built, 
architecture had to begin at the beginning 
again. Roman buildings remained every 
w^here, but no one knew how they had been 
constructed. These in their new buildings 
the x><it)plG cox)ied as w^ell as they could, 
making ux) for miserable construction by 
lining them inside with marble and gaudy 
X)ainting. 

AVhen they began to build churches, they 
attempted a rexunduction of the old basil¬ 
icas, or halls for the administration of jus¬ 
tice (as had been already done in Italy), the 
form of w^hich churches still retain, a large 
central nave or vessel, with an aisle or pas¬ 
sage along each side, half the width and 
height of the nave, ox)ening into it through 
a range of x^iHars supporting round arches, 
above which w’as a range of windows called 
a clear-story, lighting the central nave. At 
first, as they w^ere unable, from x^overty and 
wmit of skill, to rexu'oduce the Roman vault¬ 
ing, the roofs were wooden. But churches 
in those days, like theatres now, were al¬ 
ways being burned, and attemx^ts were made 
to make the roofs as well as walls of incom¬ 
bustible material. In the south of France 
this was attemx)ted—without the use of 
w^ood—by a x)lain wagon vault, as it is call¬ 
ed, from being like the cover of a long w’ag- 
on stretched on half hoops. This vault they 
covered with solid masonry in the ordinary 
form of a roof (Fig. 1). But for this a round 
arch was very unsuitable j a pointed one 

/\ y\ 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

saved w^eight on the apex, and had less 
thrust (Fig. 2). And wherever they got the 
idea, whether out of their own heads, w'hich 
is not imx^ossible, or through Venice from 
the East, where the x>ointed arch seems to 
have been used continually since the time 
of the Pyramids and Nineveh, it was for 
vaulting almost immediately adox>ted. But 
the arches ox)ening between nave and aisles 
and those of the wdiidows were still round. 

In another way the pointed arch was 
found advantageous in construction. At- 
temx^ts, again from a desire for fire - x^roof 
construction, were made to build domes. 
Gothic had once a chance of becoming a 
domical style of architecture. If a s(iuare 
is suxqiorted on four arches, and carries a 
dome (Fig. 3, plan), the bottom of the dome 
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being quite inside the angle pillars, 
must be supported from them by four 
spherical triangles (a a, Figs. 3,4, and 5) 
whose x^oints rest each on one of the 
X)illars, and whose bases, turned upx)er- p 
most, form together the lowest ring of 
the dome. These triangles resting on g] 
their points, their toj^s a quarter of a 3j 
circle, their sides each half of one of the ^ 
sux)X)orting arches, are called pendent- ^ 
ives, from their hanging, as it were, in 
the air. Now if the arches whose curves 
their sides follow are i)ointed (Fig. 5), the 
j)endentive will be longer than if the arches 
were round, and, the i)rojection being the 
same, will not slope so steeply forward; 
while, if the arches are round, the toj) x)art 
of these i)eiidentives must x)roject actually 
level, and thin away to nothing, and con¬ 
sequently a dome is more easily i)laced on 
^minted arches than on round. 

Neither of these styles of Gothic was over 



developed. In them the windows and open¬ 
ings always remained round. The domical 
style, with the means at the command of the 
builders, was suited only for small church¬ 
es, and could not serve the needs of the great 
towns of the North. The style with wagon 
vaults was suited only for the South, for 
churches so constructed were difficult to 
light. To form an abutment for the mass¬ 
ive central vault the lower side aisles had 
to be carried up to its springing, thus abol¬ 
ishing the clear-story, and x)reventing any 
light getting into the central nave excex)t 
from the side aisles, leaving the central 
vaults dark caverns (Fig. 6). Then the 
roofs all stone did not do. Water got 
through their ux)per surface, as will hap- 
l)en, and filtered through the solid roof in 
devious courses, the x^lace where it ai)X)ear- 
ed on the inside being no indication of the 
Xmsition of the leak outside, so that it was 
found necessary, esjDecially when the vault¬ 
ing became more intricate in form, to make 
it merely an inner ceiling, protected outside 
by a simx)le wooden framed roof.. 

Gothic, as we know it, develox)ed in the 




north of France, in what was called the 
Royal Domain, comxu-ising Paris, Rheims, 
Amiens, etc.* At first, their churches being 
large, the builders confined their fire-xu’oof 
constructions to the side aisles, for they 
were unable to vault over the Avider cen¬ 
tral iDortion; nor could thej^ afford to lose 
the range of Avindows, or clear-story, as it is 
called, Avhich lighted this central part, by 
raising the side aisles so as to make them 
abutments to a Avagon vault. For this dif¬ 
ficulty they found in Roman Avork a solu¬ 
tion which enabled them to vault the cen¬ 
tral nave and yet preserve the clear-story. 
By dividing the continuous Avagon vault 
of the nave into square conq^artmeuts, and 
running another vault across each conq^art- 
ment, so that the tAvo vaults intersected, as 
the Romans had done, they concentrated the 
thrust on the four angles of the conq)art- 
inent, Avhere it Avas abutted, at first inef¬ 
fectually by tall buttresses, but Avith larger 
exx:)erieuce completely, being carried doAvn 
to the ground by half an arch above the 
aisle roofs, to which is given the name of 
flying buttress. At the same time an arch¬ 
ed si)ace Avas left clear in each compartment 
of the nave aboA^e the aisle roof, in Avhich 
AvindoAvs could be ox^eued. These inqiiwe- 
ments are shown in Fig. 7. This form of 



vaulting is called groining, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the continuous Avagou vault, as 

* Viollet-le-Duc, Die.Honnaire de VArchiteeture Fran- 
caise du Xle au X Vie Siecle, Paris, 1854, which gives 
an admirable account of the history and meaning of 
Gothic architecture. 
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tlie masses of tlie vault are divided and 
joined at a point, like the limbs to the 
trunk in the human groin. 

This system of vaulting it vras easy to 
apply either to the nave, leaving the aisles 
with wooden roofs, or to the aisles only, with 
wooden-roofed nave; hut to vault both at 
the same time, using only the Roman round 
arch, was a problem of some difficulty. For 
if the width of the nave was taken as the 
size of the square of vaulting, the vault of 
the narrower aisles, springing from the piers 
of the wider nave, became oblong in plan, 
the arches across the aisles only half the 
size of those in the nave, and the vaults 
rising from these low^er arches to the higher 
ones having an awkward domical appear¬ 
ance. 

If, again, the aisle vaults, as well as those 
of the nave, were 
made square in plan, 
■" each square of the 
nave corresponding 
with two squares of 
the aisles on each 
side (Fig. 8), the 
thrust of the nave 




Fig. 8, plan. 


vault was brought on every second i)ier 
only. 

Again, if only semicircular arches are used, 
those across the diagonals of the square of 
vaulting being larger and higher than those 
of the sides of the square, the windows un¬ 
der these can not be as high as the centre 
of the vault. Light is thus lost, and a mass 
of dead-wall is needed over the clear-story 
windows to form a level bearing for the 
beams of the roof over the central vault. 
In other positions, also, the round arch was 
found awkward. Where the piers were 
close together, as round the ax)se of a church, 
the arches resting on them, in order that 
their crowns might be on the same line as 
those of the wider arches down the sid6s of 
the church, had to be “ stilted,” as it is call¬ 
ed, that is, perched on the toj) of straight 
jiiers, down w'hich their mouldings were 
continued to the line of the capitals. 

By the use of the pointed arch all those 
difficulties were got over. By means of it 
arches of different spans could be made all 
the same height. By breaking the round 
arch into two jnarts, attached by a point at 
the top, the arch could be widened or nar- 


en roofs which covered the vaulting de¬ 
stroyed by fire, without injuring the build¬ 
ings under them. 

For some time after the discovery of the 
pointed arch the width of the nave contin¬ 
ued to be taken as the size of the square of 
vaulting, the aisles also being vaulted in 
square comx)artments, two to each square 
of the nave on each side. The defect of 
the thrust of the nave vault coming on 
! each second pier only was partially obvia- 
ted by springing a subsidiary rib from the 
! intermediate pier, thus dhdding the vault 
I into six x)arts instead of four, whence this 
: method is called sexpartite vaulting. Tak- 
; ing the width of the aisles as the size of the 
; square of vaulting, 

I which the use of the 
pointed arch render¬ 
ed possible, obviated 
all difficulties (Fig. 

9). The central nave 
vault became thereby 
oblong, its length the 
width of the nave, its breadth the width of 
the aisles, and the arches across the nave 
twice the span of those against the clear¬ 
story walls, which, springing from the same 
X^iers as the nave arcade, Avere of the sninc 
span (Fig. 10). The clear-story windows 


Fig. 9. 



Fig. 10. 


rowed like a pair of comx^asses, and, by add¬ 
ing to the length of the legs in the longer 
stretches, could be kex^t the same height as 
in the narrower stretches. 

In this way the determination to render 
churches fire-proof by means of vaulting 
produced the pointed style of architecture 
which we call Gothic. In consequence of 
being so constructed, our old cathedrals 
have been preserved to us. Canterbury 
and Chartres, in our own time, Rheims in 
the sixteenth century, have had their wood- 


were raised to the full height of the apex 
of the central A'ault, sometimes even higher, 
and the thrust of the vault was equal on each 
pier. Thus by the use of the pointed arch 
the problems of making both nave and aisle 
fire-proof by A^aulting, of bringing the thrust 
of the vault equally on every pier, and of 
making the vaults as high at the side walls 
as in the centre, thus giving height for win¬ 
dows, were completely solved. 

EA^en after the vaults became pointed, the 
windows under them continued round-head- 
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ed (Fig. 11). But a rounti arch under a point¬ 
ed one leaves a space something like an ar¬ 
row-head in shape between them, which it 
was soon seen could he made available as 
window. The shapes of the windows were 
therefore made the same as that of the 
vaults, and the same form was, from the 
principles of harmony, carried out every 
where throughout the building. 

A new impulse had been given to the art 
of vaulting by the invention of vaulting 
ribs. In the Roman groining the angle of 
the groin consists merely of a lino formed 
by the intersection of the two vaults (see 
Figs. 7 and 11). The Gothic builders, oven 
while still using the round-arched style, 
made tlie angles of the groin strong arch 
ribs, which form the skeleton of the vault¬ 
ing, filling in the s])aces between these ribs 
with light flat arching, or even, where the 
distance between the ribs was short, with 
long stones resting from one rib to another. 

These ribs were made to si)ring each from 
a separate slender column, one of a cluster. 
As the style developed, the columns and the 
vaulting ribs coalesced, the capitals divid¬ 
ing them became absorbed, the ribs in late 
Gothic rising Avithout break from the base of 
the building to the crown of the arch. The 
feeling of ascent and groAvth thus given, 
with the branching groining ribs meeting 
overhead, gave rise to the popular theory 
that Gothic architecture sprang from an 
imitation of a forest with its spreading 
branches. The history of the style proves 
the theory erroneous; yet it is true that it 
has in it something of the sifirit and growth 
of forest life, as Greek architecture has sym¬ 
pathy Avith the higher forms of animal life. 

The development of the style Avas doubt¬ 
less influenced not only by the mechanical 
requirements of which wo have traced the 
develoi^meiit, but by the sense of beauty in 
the mind of its inventors, and by the en¬ 
vironment in Avhich they found themselves 
placed. If, in the problem Avhich they had 
to solve, they had been guided i^urely by 
mathematical principles, they Avould have 
found a more i)erfect solution not in the 


XAointed but in the ellix)tical arch. By means 
of it arches of different sx)ans could haA'O 
been made to intersect with perfect mathe¬ 
matical accuracy Avithout recourse to the ex- 
X)edieut Avhich, in the light of mathematics, 
is a clumsier one, of vaulting ribs. But in 
the light of art the result would have been 
far less beautiful, and e\"en if they had i)Os- 
sessed mathematical knoAvledge sufficient 
for Avorking out their x>roblem by the use of 
the ellix^tical arch, their instinct as artists 
Avould have j)revented them adojAting it. 
Besides this, opportunity had made them 
acquainted Avith the pointed arch. The 
Crusades had carried them to the East, 
whicli Avas its birth-place, and where they 
would see it still in use. 

At first the Avindows Avere small, leaving 
large surfaces of Avail to be decorated Avith 
color and i)ainting, and the decoration Avas 
carried out OA^er the AviudoAvs also by the use 
of stained glass. This latter mode of deco¬ 
ration, once introduced, Avas felt to be so 
brilliant and charming that henceforth it 
ruled the development of the style. The 
object of every change Avas to reduce the 
surface of masonry, and giA^e more space for 
stained glass. The small AvindoAvs were X)ut 
closer together, and the masonry betAveen 
them reduced to single ujiright bars of 
stone, called mullions, narrow on the face, 
but deex^ across the XAlane of the window, so 
as to give as much oxAeniug as possible for 
glass, at the same time retaining strength. 
Oxienings shax)ed like floAvers, of three or 
four or more leaves, were xflaced aboAm them ,* 
the corners left between Avere xflorced; the 
stone betAveen these oxienings Avas also re¬ 
duced to bars bending round the foliated 
forms (to Avhich the name of tracery is 
given); and thus at last one great windoAV 
Avas formed, Avhich filled the Avhole sx)ace 
under the vault (Fig. 10). 

These mullioned and traceried windows 
are one of the most charming features of 
Gothic architecture, so beautiful in them¬ 
selves that, like Greek x^orticoes, they haA^e 
been used eA^'en Avhen the causes which led 
to their adox)tion do not exist. In large 
AviudoAA’s, hoAvever—esx)ecially when these 
are used in the same building along with 
smaller ones—a division of their surface by 
some such means must always remain one 
of the simx)lest aud most admirable means 
of producing architectural effect. WindoAA'S 
of all sizes can thus be brought into har¬ 
mony Avith each other—an immense advan¬ 
tage in domestic architecture. The archi¬ 
tecture of the w^alls is, as it were, carried 
OA^er the Avindow'S by bars of stone, giving 
them greater strength and sohdity and in¬ 
terest than if they remained mere great 
holes in the wall. 

The form of these stone bars will natu¬ 
rally partake of the constructive lines of the 
architecture. Under vaultings they Avill be 
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curved, but 'when the architectural con¬ 
struction is altogether in perpendicular and ^ 
horizontal straight lines, as in our ordinary 
domestic architecture, the straight form I 
which bars of stone naturally take will be 
simpler and more suitable. 

Gothic architecture had a magnificent op¬ 
portunity of develoinnent in the construc¬ 
tion of the great cathedrals, which, in France, 
were all built at the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth centuries. 

These were civil as well as ecclesiastical 
buildings; in fact, the distinction between 
the two provinces was a thing unknown at 
the time, and is wholly a modern idea, which 
we never probably would have had except 
for the differences in religious belief which 
arose among us at the Reformation. The 
state is merely the community acting in 
combination for those jmrposes in which 
combined action is more convenient than 
individual. With us these are now almost 
confined to justice, police, war, and possi¬ 
bly education. But when religious belief 
was uniform, as in the Middle Ages, state 
action included religion. The bishops and 
abbots were feudal barons, with civil juris-, 
diction; and, on the other hand, all state 
action had some religious character and 
sanction. The cathedrals were the great 
meeting-places of the city, used for secular 
purposes, such as the administration of jus¬ 
tice, and even for histrionic performances'^ 
(which, again, were religious in character), 
as well as for mass. 

They sprung up just after the towns, 
along with the right to have walls, had at¬ 
tained freedom and i)rivileges; in fact, as 
monuments of these, and as rivals to the 
great castles of the lay and the monasteries 
of the religious barons. The bishops and 
secular clergj^ went heartily with the move¬ 
ment, thereby asserting for themselves the 
power and importance which had been 
largely absorbed by the monasteries. All 
the important towns seemed seized with a 
mania to rebuild their cathedrals with a 
magnificence unknown before. The new 
architecture, taking nothing for granted, 
governed only by logical necessities of con¬ 
struction, is an expression of the rational¬ 
ism of which Abelard sowed the seed in 
modern thought, though devoted, like him, 
to the service of the Church. Their archi¬ 
tects were laymen, for the most part, as in 
several instances we know from their names 
and the representations which occur of some 
in the lay dress. In fact, the regular clergy 
—those living under a rule, or monks, who 
had hitherto been the sole depositaries of 
art and culture—disliked the movement: 
naturally so, for it meant that their use, and 
consequently their importance, was gone; 
and they continued to practice still, after 


* Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de VArchitecture. 


pointed architecture was invented, their 
own old round-arched style. 

This is the reason why the architecture 
of the French cathedrals is in almost every 
instance pointed, while in England it is 
generally round-arched. In France the ca¬ 
thedrals were rebuilt in the new stylo; in 
England, in accordance with the English 
spirit of compromise, cathedrals were gen¬ 
erally monasteries or minsters as well. 

The main characteristics of Gothic are its 
system of pointed vaulting, and traceried 
windows filled with stained glass. The 
former, in the course of development, led to 
other peculiar features, such as the clusters 
of slender columns, each carrying a vault¬ 
ing rib, by which -^lie lines of the ceiling 
were carried down to the floor, giving the 
feeling of height and ascending growth; to 
harmonize with which, and not from any 
necessities of structure or of climate, the 
roofs were made steep and sharply jiointed. 
The style i^ossessed also a beautiful and 
vigorous style of carving, founded on nat¬ 
ural foliage, and truthful and admirable 
modes of metal-work. 

The change to copying natural foliage 
for architectural ornament, instead of the 
carving of wild grotesques of the earlier 
round-arched style, which the Benedictines 
of Cliiny carried to its greatest excess, is 
due not only to the decay of barbarism 
and the growth of civilization and refine¬ 
ment, but to the denunciations of St. Ber¬ 
nard. Preaching at Vezelay, where we can 
still see them, What business,” he asked, 
^Miad these devils and monstrosities in 
Christian churches, taking off the attention 
of the monks from their prayers?” In the 
churches of the Cistercian order which he 
founded, his puritanism forbade ornament 
altogether, which does not, however, divest 
them of their art, but produces the manliest 
and severest type of Gothic. When the ar¬ 
tistic genius of the people was untrammel¬ 
ed, it produced the exuberance of decoration 
inspired by the appreciation of the beauty 
of foliage, which usually characterizes the 
style. 

This cathedral-building mania (which was 
really analogous to the railway mania of our 
own day) lasted in France just about eighty 
years, the cities then ceasing to find that 
their privileges and the imiiortance of the 
clergy (even of the secular clergy) were iden¬ 
tical. Strifes arose; the clergy forbade the 
use of the cathedral bells for town-meet¬ 
ings ; the building impetus stopped before a 
single cathedral was finished, and though 
parts have since been built, most of them 
are unfinished, and not one has been com¬ 
pleted according to the original design. 

The style thus developed was, of course, 
used for other purposes than churches. The 
possibility of building in any other style 
than the prevalent one, or even the exist- 
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ence of any other, was inconceivahle in times 
when Koman emperors were represented sit¬ 
ting under pointed arches; and the scenes 
of tlie New Testament were conceived of as 
transacted in mediseval cities, by people 
dressed in mediieval costume.* 

Castles and houses were therefore built 
in Gothic, and tlie mouldings and minor or¬ 
naments were the same as in churches. 
Pointed windows and tracery, hoAvever, from 
the first it was found necessary to modify; 
while between vaulted floors, when height 
was valuable, flat arches, segments of a cir¬ 
cle, were adox)ted. 

It may be urged^ against the statement 
that vaulting is an essential of Gotliic ar¬ 
chitecture—that Gothic churches, as well as 
domestic buildings, in England especially, 
frequently had wooden ceilings, and this 
not always from economy, but even, as in 
St. Stephen’s Cliapel at Westminster,! where 
the wealth of English art was lavished. 
This, however, does not disprove the fixct 
that the xminted style arose from vaulting 
necessities; and, indeed, to the use of wood¬ 
en roofs in England may, I think, be traced 
the abandonment of the x>ointed arch and 
the adoption of the flattened perpendicular 
form; while in France, where the use of 
vaulting was continued, the pointed arch 
also was retained to the last. The wooden 
ceiling left the walls divdded into square¬ 
headed spaces, instead of the arched ones 
under the vaulting, which a pointed win¬ 
dow could not fill (Fig. 12). The window 
arch formed, with the straight level cornice, 
awkward corner s^xaces, called sx)andrels. 


vaulting was given uj), the abandonment of 
the pointed arch sooner or later followed. 

An ex^flanation of the development of 
Gothic architecture such as we have at¬ 
tempted to give, showing its principles and 
the i)uri)oses which it was created to serve, 
enables us to form an ox)inion as to its suit¬ 
ableness for our domestic architecture. 

It disposes at once of several invalid and 
absurd arguments against our using Gothic. 
It has been asserted that the style is gloomy 
and dark, and does not give sufficient light. 
Now one of its chief characteristics, as has 
been shown, is that it is all window—that 
the main aim in its development was to re¬ 
duce the surfiice of the wall, and increase 
the space for stained glass. No doubt old 
Gothic castles had little window-light, and 
this characteristic, adopted for xmrposes of 
defense, has been sometimes foolishly copied 
in modern Gothic houses; but it is plain that 
it is no essential of the style. 

Again, it is called a barbarous product of 
the Dark Ages, when the ixeople were serfs, 
and one of the means by which a rich and 
powerful clergy kept them in ignorance and 
darkness. On the contrary, it was the prod¬ 
uct of the revived intelligence of the people, 
the outcome and sign of their civil freedom; 
and it gives evidence of a development of 
art, of skill and refinement and grandeur in 
building, such as we are incapable of fur¬ 
nishing. 

It is said to be a style purely ecclesiastic¬ 
al: it was just as much civil. It was, in 
fact, in its origin the lay style of architect¬ 
ure, as distinguished from the religious or 
monastic.* That in England and in Scot¬ 
land the monastic buildings are frequently 
of x^ointed architecture is due to the fact 
that the development of the monastic sys¬ 
tem took place later in those countries 
than in France, and after the Gothic style 
was formed. 

Is there, however, any thing in the 
Gothic style which makes it (as is often 
asserted) more suitable than any other for 
our modern houses ? 

For this, it is not sufficient that it may 
appear to us more beautiful than any oth¬ 
er. Our grandfathers thought Greek x^or- 
ticoes so beautiful that they were willing to 
block up their window-light to have them. 
We see now that this practice was absurd 
(though Mr. Ayrton, in England, has re¬ 
peated it in his new Post-office); that it 
destroys not only the expression of truth in 
the houses, but the beauty of the portico, 
by using it where it has no meaning. No 
architecture can be satisfactory, even from 
an artistic point of view, whose forms are 
not founded on use. 

Of the various characteristics which make 


* See the evidence given by M. Viollet-le-Duc, Die- 
tionnaire de VArchitecture. 



Fig. 12. 


Fig. 13. 


which there was always a difficulty to know 
what to do with. So the haunches of the 
arch were raised, making the window near¬ 
ly square-headed, and adding the space oc¬ 
cupied by the sx^andrel to the amount of 
stained glass (Fig. 13). 

In every instance, in fact, in the history 
of the style in which the use of pointed 

* One of the most curious instances of this dorman¬ 
cy of the historical faculty occurs in a picture at Ant¬ 
werp of our Lord bearing His cross, in which the “ sta¬ 
tions” are marked by the usual crosses. A Calvary 
without the “ stations” was inconceivable. 

t Destroyed by Sir Charles Barry, from a regard for 
harmony, the style being earlier than that which he 
was using in the Houses of Parliament. 
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up Gothic architecture, its system of vault¬ 
ing does not suit our ordinary domestic re¬ 
quirements. For great halls, where any 
amount of lieight can he given, the height 
occui)ied hy the pointed vault is no disad¬ 
vantage. I3ut in a building divided into 
stories, as our houses are, it is; and if in 
special buildings we want fire-proof con¬ 
struction, we can get it conveniently and 
cheai^ly hy means of iinn and brick or con¬ 
crete, in the usual thickness of a floor, with¬ 
out the loss of space which would he in¬ 
volved between the springing of the vault 
and a level floor over its crown. 

In the modern revival of the style, how¬ 
ever, ill not one in a hundred of the thou¬ 
sands of English churches,* and in houses 
still seldomer, has any attempt been made 
to revive the vaulting. It is, therefore, hard¬ 
ly necessary to urge that a thing is unsuit¬ 
able which is never likely to be of use. Nor 
would the system of vaulting by flat arches 
be tolerated inside our houses. It is grand, 
but would be thought prison-like and dis¬ 
mal, and, from its expense, could never 
come into general use. 

In fact, in the application of Gothic to 
house-building, from the earliest period the 
pointed arch was dispensed with. In a 
house at Rheims, called the House of the 
Musicians, from the statues in pointed niches 
between the windows, which was built be¬ 
tween the years 1240 and 1250, during the 
highest development of the x>ointed style, 
while the pointed arch is used for all the 
decorative features, such as the niches and 
the range supporting the cornice, it is frank¬ 
ly abandoned in the windows, where the 
form would have been unpractical. Nu¬ 
merous instances occur where the pointed 
arch is retained over the windows, but the 
window openings are square. The glass 
was set in wooden frames, so as to open like 
shutters; and the architects were too sen¬ 
sible to attempt to make these in such an 
awkward form for wood construction as a 
pointed arch. In another form of window 
common in old domestic Gothic, the point¬ 
ed arch is i)urely ornamental, carved on a 
simple straight lintel. Even when in great 
halls, built for civil and domestic x^urposes, 
I)ointed vaults, and consequently pointed 
windows, were used, the lower lights of such 
windows, being arranged to open for air and 
view, were always square-headed. 

From these examples of the practice of 
meiiiieval architects in domestic buildings, 
it is obvious that if we adoj^t Gothic archi¬ 
tecture for our houses now, we ought to dis- 
l^ense with the use of the pointed arch. 

Yet, as in all co^Dying, it is the form and 
not the spirit of the original which is apt 
to be retained, our architects and builders 
think they are working in the Gothic style 


* Modern French churches are often vaulted in stone. 


when they stick a i)ointed arch where it is 
not wanted and means nothing—possibly an 
arch one brick thick on the face of a wall 
supported by a Avooden lintel inside—Avhile 
the whole construction and details of the 
house follow the ordinary classic traditions. 

Old Gothic attempted honestly and fear¬ 
lessly Avhatever use or necessity dictated. 
It has always the merit of truthful and ap¬ 
parent construction. But this also to some 
extent unfits the style for modern use. It 
immlves, unless Avhen money could be lav¬ 
ished in decoration, an afipearance of sever¬ 
ity Avhich does not accord Avith our modern 
feelings, and is least ax)x)reciated by the 
jioorer and less educated, in Avhose houses, 
did Ave attemjAt really to carry out the priu- 
cii)les of the style, it would be thoroughly 
disliked. EA^en in houses where no exfiense 
is spared Ave should not like the apfiearance, 
however truthful it might be, of stone arch¬ 
es inside our rooms. 

Moreover, truthfulness of construction can 
not be classed among the excellences of mod¬ 
ern Gothic. The cox)iers of the style, after 
the manner of copyists, are very apt in their 
zeal for its forms to neglect its spirit. Fcav 
better illustrations of this could be given 
than the f^olished oak boxes given as Aved- 
diug fuesents, Avith magnificent brass hinges 
meandering over them, Avhich make it seem 
as if no amount of Avear or ill usage could 
separate the lid. Unfortunately, those great 
hinges have no joint; the work is done by 
a little feeble one, which it is attempted to 
conceal, fastened by two minute screAv nails, 
so that, AAuth all its appearance of massh'e 
strength, the lid could be x>ried open Avith 
a xmnknife. Of course a hinge is stronger 
if the tail is Avell fastened to the Avood, and 
the old architects s^mead the hinges all over 
their church doors in all sorts of playful, 
tAvisted forms; but this was alAvays the 
strengthening of a real hinge. So different 
is the modern Gothic i)ractice of ornament¬ 
al door hinges that the workmen’s ordinary 
name for these is “ the shams.” 

Again, why should Gothic grates haA’e 
fire-dogs ?” Before the forests were cut 
doAvn, in the great old open hearths, in the 
days Avhen j^eoide burned Avood, they were 
necessary for resting the logs on, to let air 
under them to keep them burning; but it is 
sham Gothic to stick them on a grate for 
burning coals. And Avhy should our gasa- 
liers be made like the old coronas or croAAms ? 
These Avere great rings or hoops, susx)ended 
from the ceiling, Avith candles stuck round 
the circle. When the gasalier is \'ery large, 
and the lights numerous, this may still be a 
couA^euient arrangement for gas lights; but 
in a four-light dining-room gasalier the 
brass hoop is perfectly useless, and it ob¬ 
structs a deal of light. Such a design, while 
a revival of a Gothic form, is contrary to the 
sx)irit of the style. 
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It is seldom that architecture attaining 
its ideal has founded itself strictly on con¬ 
structive necessities, using such ornament 
as could consistently he added, and no oth¬ 
er. The human mind moves slowly, and 
sticks to old habits so long that for centu¬ 
ries after a nation has given up wood con¬ 
struction, we find it copying wooden forms 
in stone buildings. In the gateways of 
Hindoo Topes* enormous trouble and ex¬ 
pense have been taken to procure posts and 
cross-bars of stones like long logs of wood; 
and of course the nail-heads, which in wood¬ 
en construction fastened the logs, are care¬ 
fully carved in the stone. Even in Greek 
architecture the triglyphs which divide the 
frieze into spaces are said to be the reminis¬ 
cences of the notched ends of the wooden 
beams of the roof. As to Eoman architect¬ 
ure, its decoration has nothing to do with 
its construction, but is the artistic expres¬ 
sion of a wholly different dne. In fact, the 
history of all arts and ornament consists 
very much in tracing ornamental forms back 
to some long-forgotten use which gave rise 
to them. Illustrations without end might 
be given of this, but the following, though 
slight, are as good as any. The holes ar¬ 
ranged in waves and zigzags on the toe 
caps of shooting boots are the reminiscence 
of the old Highland brogues of untanned 
leather, which allowed the water to soak 
through them, and consequently had to be 
provided with little holes at the toes, where 
it squirted out again with the pressure of 
each step. Again, the bands on the backs 
of books have similarly now no construct¬ 
ive use, except in some of the best-bound 
books, in which they still cover the cords to 
which the pages are sewed. Such features 
in an art are not unnatural; on the con¬ 
trary, they are analogous to the imperfectly 
developed organs of animals which in the 
ancestors of the species had performed func¬ 
tions now superseded from change of habit 
and development of the organism. 

To the old Gothic architecture belongs 
the almost singular merit of perfect truth¬ 
fulness. When a form ceased to have mean¬ 
ing, it was frankly given up; people did 
not, as in most other styles, weakly cling 
to the dead carcass. This evidences, in¬ 
stead of the ignorance and darkness usual¬ 
ly attributed to the Middle Ages, a freshness 
and independence of thought rare in the his¬ 
tory of humanity, and a wealth of artistic 
conception employed in making every new 
necessity beautiful which few races have 
possessed. If we could but do likewise, 
the result of working on the principles of 
Gothic architecture would be something 
very difterent firom pointed Gothic. We 
should have no pointed windows, and quat- 
re-foils, and buttresses which receive no 

* See photographs in Fergusaon’s Tree and Serpant 
Worship. 
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thrust. We should not have in stone-work 
chamfer stops at the angles of windows, 
simulating wooden framed work, and all 
sorts of ugly and unmeaning notchings, 
and roofs so steep that they endanger men’s 
lives.* We should ruthlessly abandon forms 
that are unsuitable, which are not developed 
by our modern necessities, even though we 
love and admire them for their beauty. Can 
it be said that the Gothic revival has exhib¬ 
ited these signs of the true Gothic spirit ? 
On the whole, certainly not; and we fear 
that such vices as ap])ear in it are almost 
inseparable from the attempt to apply a 
thirteenth - century style to present use; 
that the Gothic style is, in fact, the artistic 
expression of an obsolete mode of construction. 

Must we, then, give up hope of having a 
style of architecture suitable for our dwell¬ 
ing-houses^ fitted for our use^ and true and 
beautiful in point of art f Gothic does not 
answer our requirements, while the common 
builders’ style, which is that of the houses 
most of us must live in, though the growth 
of our wants, and therefore in the main 
suited to them, becomes yearly more de¬ 
graded and ugly. 

‘‘Why don’t architects invent a new 
stylo ?” say some. We might almost as 
reasonably ask grammarians to invent a 
new language. The time needed for the 
development of the great old styles of ar¬ 
chitecture is measured in centuries, not in 
years; and though in the j)resent day oui* 
thoughts move faster, this but makes us 
liable to seesaw from one style to another 
without any real progress, instead of sticking 
to a single style and steadily improving it. 

“ But what style should we adopt ?” As 
well ask what language must we adopt. We 
can not alter our history and our birth. As 
there is a common language which every one 
more or less understands, so there is a 
common architecture which arose with the 
growth of modern thought, and has been 
the architectural style of the country for 
the last three centimes, which every build¬ 
er naturally follows, which every workman 
has been apprenticed to and more or less 
understands. But while our language has 
been kept up to a reasonable mark of artistic 
excellence by a high standard of criticism 
and the constant efforts of educated minds, 
our vernacular architecture is characterized 
by the vulgarity and commonplaceness of 
the men in whose hands it has been left. 
The interest of refined and educated minds 
for the last thirty years has been directed 
not to improving the vernacular style, but 
to the hopeless attempt of supplanting it by 
another, which appeared at first to flourish, 
but has not taken root in the soil of the 
country. 

* In old biaildinga these steep roofs had usually a 
parapet at the cornice, which saved any workman 
slipping on them from falling over the waU. 
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NATURAL SELECTION. 

I. 

H IS name was William Wright. I could 
have wdshed that, for purposes of eu¬ 
phony, his people had named him Clarence 
'Courtenay instead, St. Clair Seymour, Achil¬ 
les Grandville, or somethiug of the soi*t, 
high-toned and sonorous, hut they did noth¬ 
ing of the kind, and I am forced to state the 
fact. It is a grief to me that I can no more 
create a character than I can invent a ves¬ 
sel to navigate the air. Even if I could 
have constructed such an ethereal person, I 
would he as dreadfully at a loss to keep her 
or him going during a series of adventures 
as I would have heen to have kept up my 
aerial machine in the air, even had I suc¬ 
ceeded in launching it from some house¬ 
top. Owing to something painfully realis¬ 
tic in my own training, or in the style and 
sort of pemoii intended at the time I was 
myself invented, I can do nothing more 
than tell of men and women whom I have 
actually known, as well as narrate simply 
what hefell them. It is the more essential 
that I should confine myself rigidly to the 
facts of the case in this instance because I 
intend this to he a scientific statement in 
reference to Natural Selection. This is the 
one reason w’^hich causes me to make it at 
all, and Ave all know that in reasoning 
across the wide and swift stream of ever- 
dowing phenomena, from the hank, so to 
sx)eak, of the known to the shores of the un¬ 
known, facts—thoroughly ascertained facts 
—are as indispensable as to a bridge are the 
iron links by which it is suspended, or the 
solid arches of rock upon which it is sup¬ 
ported. Not Comte, John Stuart Mill, Buckle, 
Dr. Draper, nor any other scientist shall he 
more accurate than myself in Avhat follows, 
which you Avill please consider henceforth 
to he not a story, hut a carefully worded 
monograph. 

William Wright, M.D.”—I copy from the 
sign beside the door of his little office in 
Jackson—was the son of a very plain x^tiir 
of old people, who Avere held all their une¬ 
ventful life in the rift of a mountain belong¬ 
ing to East Tennessee, as a brace of robins 
are held to their nest in the forks of an oak. 
Shakspeare himself could never have made 
any thing out of the desert island Avhich he 
has lashed Avith his Tempest if he had not 
placed a Mhanda there, to say nothing of 
an Ariel or Caliban, and there Avas no one 
on that rocky farm Avho could have been 
etlierealized by the most imaginative poet, 
unless, indeed, he had dropped his pen, and, 
grasping a club instead, had spmtualized 
1 y slaying them. Mr. and Mrs. Wright lived 
in a double log-cabin, and died there, and 
that Avas all, because there is nothing Avhat- 
ever to say of them beyond that, except 
that she cooked, spun, wove, made rag car¬ 


pets and clothing, while her tall and gaunt 
husband plowed, chopped wood, planted and 
gathered corn, according to the season of the 
year. But for the fact that the days were 
born twenty-four hours apart, aU the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year 
were tAvins—a slight variation on Sundays 
of going to hear the circuit rider preach at 
the cross-roads. Husband and Avife were so 
thoroughly the same as to each day and as 
to themselves that Simday was only like an¬ 
other sort of night’s rest which started them 
again, when it Avas over, that much more 
thoroughly the same people over again. Be¬ 
yond the matter of color there Avas not a 
cent’s worth of difl:erence betAveen the cou¬ 
ple and Luke and Suke, the negro man and 
his Avife Avhom Mr. Wright had bought, as 
you buy a pair of foAvls, at the cross-roads 
Avith foui-teen hundi’ed hard dollars, the 
harder savings of his AAufe and himself, with 
this distinct obj'ect in view, from the day 
they married and took possession of their 
farm. I dare say all four greAV more and 
more alike during all the years they labored 
and lived together, the blacks contributing 
almost as much as the Avhites to the com¬ 
mon fund of sameness, no perceptible differ¬ 
ence in housing, di-essing, food, work, or gen¬ 
eral information. I doubt Avhether a soul 
of the foiu' cared a clod of dirt for the rus¬ 
tling of the gro^ving corn, or the beautiful 
dawning upon them of summer in the blooms 
of ajople-tree and peach—any more, in fact, 
than they did for the breaking of day or 
the glorious sunsets, to say nothing of the 
storms which dashed their thunders into 
fragments against the mountains to roll 
away among the valleys. Like Luke and 
Suke, Ml’, and jVIrs. Wright Avere good Chris¬ 
tian people, but dull to a degree that seems 
as inconsistent with piety as it is Avith gen¬ 
ius. I have no doubt that all foiu- went to 
heaven when they ceased to liA^e—to say 
that they did any thing so tragic as to die 
seems out of keeping Avdth lives so vegeta¬ 
ble. And, Avith utmost reA^ercnce be it said, 
surely the other world must bo graded and 
adapted to us Avhen Ave get there as Avell 
as this. Could Mr. or Mrs. Wright have 
been seized upon in the stagnation of them 
I)ond-like life and set doAvn instantly on 
Broadway, New York, nothing but bewil¬ 
derment to a pitch of agony could have re¬ 
sulted ; and heaven itself would, we can not 
but think, be a AV'orld the very reverse of 
heaA'en Avere such peoiile, ceasing to live 
here, to find themselves suddenly amidst the 
magnitude and multitude and music, in the 
centre of the enrapturing grandeur and un¬ 
ceasing splendor of that eternal state. I 
had not the least idea of saying all this, but 
dullness becomes sensational Avhen it reach¬ 
es such excess thereof as in the case of the 
parents of Dr. Wright; and I am sure, so 
far as the other world is concerned, that the 
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Creator who adapts the rush of light from 
the sun to the fragile eye can and does ad¬ 
just heaven to each of us who arrives there, 
as He does earth to all who are horn therein. 

The one solitary hit of romance dm'ing all 
the life of these peoi)le was their one child, 
the William Wright of whom I am trying 
to speak. But—and I make haste to say it 
—there was no romance whatever in this 
child, heyond the fact that he was a child. 
Those dull eyes which never noticed a star 
any more than they did a wild rose could 
not help observing the hahe. To say noth¬ 
ing of the wonder of any thing so new 
among things which had been always as 
they were forever, the hahe awoke springs 
of love in the bosoms of Luke and Suke, as 
well as of the parents, which surprised them 
as much as if the rocks against which their 
plows struck in the corn field had suddenly 
gushed out with water, or rather with honey. 
But Billy,” as he grew up, took his place in 
the round of the eternal sameness of the farm 
—a practical sameness which saturated the 
hoy through and through. Yet there must 
have been an ancestor, somebody i)Ossihly 
in or before the Revolution of ’76, who said 
something beyond what his parents gener¬ 
ally talked about, some progenitor who did 
something or other—in fact, teas somebody. 
Mark, I do not assert, because I do not 
know, but I am convinced there was not 
only some person out of the ordinary in his 
lineage, but I am convinced it was a distin¬ 
guished surgeon. The savant knew that a 
certain planet, never known hitherto, must 
bo in a certain place in the skies as the cause 
of certain effects otherwise unaccountable, 
and there was such a planet. And there 
were traits in the character of Dr. Wright 
accoimtable for only upon the hypothesis of 
such an ancestor. The alternative is spon¬ 
taneous generation in the case of at least 
the soul of the doctor, and I am so realistic 
that I can not conceive of a stream without 
a fountain-head, though it be immeasurable 
miles away. 

I am as anxious to get done with these 
preliminaries as the reader can be, for this 
scientific discussion of Natural Selection has 
to do exclusively'with the later days of Will¬ 
iam Wright. Because the fact has mathe¬ 
matical relation to those after-hours, I am 
compelled to say that as a child he was in 
no sense either beautiful or interesting. His 
head, surmounted with a shock of undis¬ 
ciplined hair, was somewhat of the shape— 
especially of the speckled color—of a turkey 
egg set on end between his vigorous shoul¬ 
ders. And yet, merely as a child, blowing 
away the bubbles upon the foaming pail at 
milking-time to get a good drink; running 
in to his weary mother, at her loom or sew¬ 
ing, with a handful of dandelions; crowd¬ 
ing himself into the fat and moist arms of 
Suke, resting from her wash-tub, and de¬ 


manding a story or a song; making sensa¬ 
tion for weeks by the smashing of cup or 
bowl; awakening the hitherto unthrilled 
nerves of the household until they rang re¬ 
sponsive to his screams from some burn, or 
fall, or cut, or kick from the aged horse that 
did not understand children—^^runt” of a 
child as he was, ‘‘Billy” was at least the 
nearest approach to a bit of poetry ever 
known on the dreary old farm. But when 
eighteen, being able to read, write, and ci¬ 
pher, the end came. As if killed by the 
veiy shadow of the coming event, housed 
before the terrible tempest. Mi’, and Mrs. 
Wright died when the war between the 
North and the South began. The farm was 
left in charge of Luke and his wife, and 
William Wright was swept off and away 
into a soldier’s life uxion the Confederate 
side as helplessly and as naturally as any 
other leaf before the storm. The last Na¬ 
poleon states in his will that he was guided 
all his life by the spirit of his great uncle— 
although one would sujipose that, after Wa¬ 
terloo, that uncle would have shrunk from 
guiding in the direction of Sedan; and it 
would seem as if the brilliant ancestor 
whom I have ventured to theorize guided 
the youth from the very outset of the war. 
From almost the first hour he became asso¬ 
ciated with the surgeon of an East Ten¬ 
nessee regiment, and till the end of the war 
remained, amidst all the movements of his 
regiment, heaved hither and thither upon 
the billows of blood, now here, now there, in 
active siu’gical employmeut unto the end. 
The youth had been cast iuto that work for 
which he was born, all his talent and taste 
and ever-growing enthusiasm lay in that di¬ 
rection, and in no other. At first this green¬ 
est of novices was employed in cleaning, 
shai’pening, and having ready for use the 
arsenal of implements used by the surgeon, 
as well as iu xfiacing and holding the pa¬ 
tients during the oi)erations, and in band¬ 
aging and in nursing them afterward. Sym- 
Xiathizing with, the eagerness of his young 
assistant, and appreciating the wonderful 
quickness with which, as by intuition, he 
seized upon every new fact, each surgeon- 
in-chief under whom he came in the raj^id 
changes of war supplied him with all in¬ 
struction by word and practical illustration, 
as well as with such books as life in cam}) 
allowed. 

“I never saw such a fellow,” Ferdinand 
Harris said to him one day. “ When there 
is no battle or epidemic on hand, you are 
reading those calf-covered books as if your 
life dex)ended on it; and as soon as there 
comes work to do, you go into that as if you 
were going to a wedding. I am not like you 
one bit.” 

“ Which you are not,” young Wright re¬ 
plied, with energy. “You are rich, and I 
1 own fifty acres among the rocks there in 
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East Tennessee, too poor and full of blazed 
trees to bo worked. I sujDpose you own a 
hundred hands, and Luke and Suke there 
on the place, if they haven’t run away, are 
old. Besides, you are educated—” 

Took the whole course at the University 
of Virginia,” Ferdinand Harris interjected. 

While I never had any show, living at 
the old place like a pill in a box—^rather like 
a specimen in a jar,” said his friend. 

Except that there was no alcohol,” add¬ 
ed his companion, who could not truthfully 
have asserted the same of himself. The 
fact is, Ferdinand Harris had been shot 
through the lungs, and had been patched, 
up and uiiwearyingly nursed by young 
Wright until it was time to go back into 
the ranks—if he had but thought so j but 
all the first flush of the war had been long 
over with Ferdinand, not that ho objected 
at all to the fun” of a good fight. 

But the bother of it is,” he had often 
explained to Wright, that for one or two 
hours of regular battle, one has to endure 
whole months of picket duty, to say noth¬ 
ing of thousands of miles of marching and 
countermarching in the dust or the mud. 
Worse than all it is to have a fellow with 
shoulder-straps ordering you about. Before 
the war I made a point not to do whatever 
I was told—die rather; and here, if I don’t 
obey, I’m court-martialed. No, Sir. I guess 
I ought to know about my own lungs. Un¬ 
til I am perfectly well, in my own opinion, 
too, I prefer staying in hospital and helping 
you.” 

Helping me with a vengeance!” said 
Wright. You fall dead asleep when you 
undertake to sit up with a patient; always 
give the wrong medicine, or too much of 
the right one. It was a tea-spoonful of 
quinine you gave Colonel Jones yesterday: 
had him a raving maniac—the bells ring¬ 
ing in his head like mad. I almost wished 
he had hit you when he whacked at you 
with that stray sword. You smoke all the 
cigars, diiuk up all the hospital wine. I will 
be compelled to report you to-morrow ready 
for duty.” 

No, you won’t. Doc. If there was to be 
a fight, I wouldn’t wait to be re^jorted, and 
you know it. But as it is only to dodge up 
and down the river trying to get a shot at 
the gun-boats—and what good does it do 
when you hit them?—I believe not. We 
like each other too well, Doc.” 

As acid does alkali—because we are ex¬ 
actly the opposite of each other,” replied 
his companion, who was very busy clean¬ 
ing a set of surgical knives and pincers and 
saws at a table in the extemporized hospi¬ 
tal of the hour, the instruments having a 
look of scientific cruelty in their silver 
mounting and razor-like steel, in compari¬ 
son with which revolvers and sabres were 
but toys. 


' Yes, certainly. I am, for instance, very 
good-looking,” Ferdinand Harris assented, 
taking an easier position in his hammock, 
swung upon one side of the tent, and strok¬ 
ing his mustache. ^^My wound, you see, 
makes me pale and interesting, while you 
are—” 

^‘Ugly?” liis companion said, promptly. 
Were it not a scientific paper which I am 
preparing, this fact' would have been care- 
tully kept out of these pages. I know it 
will strike every lady reader like a blow, 
but I can not help it even if the blow killed 
whom it hits. William Wright was ugly. 
Perhaps the gifted progenitor, whose talent 
had alighted upon him as by a flying leap 
over the heads, literally, of generations in¬ 
tervening, was beautiful; but the volatile in¬ 
tellect had left all loveliness of form among 
the dust of the dead in descending to him. 
Not for nothing had his father toiled winter 
and summer on his sterile farm, bowed of 
back, bronzed of brow, hardened of hand, 
whitened down to the very roots of his hair 
by the premature age of hard work. Mrs. 
Wright could never have been a beauty 
even in the eyes of her bridegroom, and 
working at the loom, sewing at the cloth¬ 
ing, hardening her face and hands over the 
cooking and the washing, had left her dur¬ 
ing all the years her son knew her a small, 
thin, red-eyed, furrowed - faced old lady, 
somewhat leathery, if the phrase may be 
allowed. With such parents, it was impos¬ 
sible for the son to be other than homely, 
and very homely indeed. 

I lived among those rough mountains,” 
Dr. Wright used often to say afterward, 
stumbling, until I was nearly twenty years 
old, over the boulders in field and pasture, 
until I grew to be as rough and rocky as all 
my surroundings were. Luke and Suke, 
with me all the time, were, I do know, the 
very blackest as well as homeliest of col¬ 
ored folks: I am black from long associa¬ 
tion with them.” For he was so decidedly 
ugly that he had got used to it as one does 
to a birth-mark upon the face, a teiTible 
scar from forehead to chin, or even, I dare 
say, to an artificial nose. 

“ You are hairy and black and rough as 
any body I ever saw in my Hfe, Doc,” Ferdi¬ 
nand Harris remarked on the occasion in 
question; “but this military life has made 
a man of you, not only in your surgical 
knowledge, although you have had ten 
times the chance at that in camp you would 
have had during years in Paris under the 
best teachers. Your practice may not have 
been lucrative, but it certainly is as exten¬ 
sive and varied as you could wish. What 
I mean is, the drill has made you straight as 
an Indian, and the pressure upon you has 
made you quick, decided, self-reliant, ener¬ 
getic, beyond any fellow I ever knew. I 
like you. Doc, and about the only thing I re- 
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gret in yon is that yon are so very, very—” 
And the invalided soldier lighted another 
cigar from the hreast pocket of his friend’s 
coat, hanging near him from the tent pole, 
and took an easier position in his ham¬ 
mock. 

So very what V’ the other replied, push¬ 
ing hack his exceedingly tangled mass of 
jet-hlack hair from his ample forehead, paus¬ 
ing, saw in one hand and chamois-skin in the 
other. 

“ Will you pardon me said his compan¬ 
ion, in the softest of modulations, contrasted 
with the rasping of his friend’s harsh voice. 
‘‘ But you are coarse. Doc, so exceedingly 
coarse! I wouldn’t tell you, hut I know you 
do not care. Besides, I like you. And then 
what does it matter, when every body says 
you are going to make the most splendid 
surgeon in the world ? But,” the handsome 
young soldier added, after a pause, I won¬ 
der what Bell would think ?” 

^‘Bell? Colonel Bell? What do you 
think I care ?” 

Pshaw! it is another Bell than that,” 
laughed Ferdinand Harris. ^^Did I never 
tell you about my sister. Doc ? You are the 
only man in this camp I would name her to, 
and I didn’t intend to do it to you. I was 
thinking of how you looked the day I was 
shot. It reminded me of hog-killing time at 
home in old Kentucky. You know what fun 
it is to the boys shooting the hogs down of 
cold mornings, sousing them in a tilted-up 
hogshead of water boiling from red-hot 
rocks thrown in, scraping them, hanging 
them uj) by the heels from a pole between 
two trees. I never ate any thing in my life 
as good as the tails we used to split and salt, 
and roast on the coals by the big fires. And 
then the bladders! We never have any fun 
like that afterward. But I was talking of 
the day of the battle. You know how you 
stood there by the stable door laid over two 
mess barrels, exactly as they did at hog¬ 
time, except that they were living men 
placed there, bleeding, groaning, dying. I 
believe j'^ou took actual pleasure in it, with 
the other doctors that day, ripping up pants, 
or sleeves, or coats; probing, sawing off legs 
and arms! You corded those arms and legs. 
Doc, as fast as you cut them off, just as our 
hands used to do logs of wood. Ah yah! if 
Bell could but have seen you! You hadn’t 
slept or washed for days, standing there, 
bloody from head to foot, reeking with gore, 
the most horrible cannibals I ever saw— 
more like devils incarnate.” 

‘^I don’t think you were so very lovely 
just then, shot through, expecting to die, 
leaving charges—” 

By-the-bye, and Pll be shot!” exclaimed 
the other, rousing up. It is a shame, but 
I never thought of it from that moment to 
this. What did you do with that photo¬ 
graph ?” 


Among my traps somewhere,” said the 
other, indifferently. But what was it you 
were going to say ?” 

Hand it to me, old feUow, whenever you 
can think of it, I’m so forgetful. The dif¬ 
ference between us,” continued Harris, was 
that I hated it, while you actually loved it.” 

What do you mean ?” asked the other, 
his swarthy face almost ashen with aston¬ 
ishment in contrast with his black and dis¬ 
ordered hair. 

“ Mean ? What am I talking about ?” re¬ 
plied his companion, with the irritability of 
an invalid. “ No man not a monster could 
stand it; but there you stood, as happy as 
you were dirty, all full of enthusiasm, hack¬ 
ing and hewing among those poor fellows, 
laughing and talking as if it was fun alive. 
If I didn’t know you never drank, I would 
have sworn you were half tight. It was the 
most horrible part of it, your enjoying such 
work. I can just imagine it,” the invalid 
continued, after a long pause—“Bell coming 
in upon you then! I do believe it would 
have killed her. Give a fellow a glass of 
port. Doc.” 

And the young soldier settled himself 
back after his wine and took a good nap, 
the tent being pitched among a grove of 
post oaks off to itself from camp, all the 
men except the guard having gone before 
day upon a raid Northward. The young 
surgeon cleaned steadily away at his instru¬ 
ments for some moments, but seeing how 
spundly his companion slept, he unlocked a 
camp chest, took out a medical book, and 
sat down upon the ground, his back against 
the chest, to read. One would have sup¬ 
posed that he had condensed the whole vol¬ 
ume into memoranda made upon a card, 
which also served as a marker in his book, 
so intently did he gaze upon it. At last he 
arose, and, card in hand, stood looking from 
it to the sleeper. An amazing contrast be¬ 
tween the two men, for you could hardly 
hope to find a handsomer youth than the 
one sleeping in the hammock, nor a home¬ 
lier one than the other, gazing somewhat 
sullenly upon him. The one was fair-hair¬ 
ed, with delicate features, slight mustache, 
no more purpose in his face than in the pet¬ 
als of a flower 5 the other tall, defiantly erect, 
with dark, angular face, abundant hair and 
beard, eyes strong, clear, and direct, the eyes 
and bearing and manner of the man in keep¬ 
ing with his way of speech and action, which 
was prompt and decided enough. 

“ Queer, but I dreamed Bell was standing 
over me,” Ferdinand said, oi^ening his eyes 
suddenly. “ What’s o’clock. Doc ?” 

“ Twelve.” And after a long silence, dur¬ 
ing which the surgeon had replaced the card 
in the book and the book in the chest, and 
entered upon the mending of a broken rivet 
in a complicated surgical contrivance of his 
own, he added at last, “ I glanced at the pic- 
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ture you were speaking of wlien you gave 
it to me. The lady was not very strong, 
was she ? hut she seemed to he very sen¬ 
sible.” 

Sensible ? Not a hit of it,” laughed the 
other. Bell hasn’t a hone, muscle, or sinew 
in her whole body—nothing hut nerves. She 
never was any thing hut a helpless baby. 
She is off in France with an old aunt of ours, 
or in Germany, at school, and much she’ll 
learn. We are the only children. Our par¬ 
ents are dead. Both of us were petted by 
them and by the negroes as long back as 
I can remember. All she cares about is 
poetry and laces and moonshine and—well, 
nonsense generally, flowers and the like. 
She is a splendid musician, and is good- 
looking, or she couldn’t be my sister,” he add¬ 
ed, stroking his mustache, ^^and she pets 
dogs and cats and canary-birds—^the mOst 
effeminate woman you ever met. There’s 
another thing about Bell,” the brother add¬ 
ed, after quite a pause. Ycu see, our father 
never entered a church at all, so that our 
mother had to attend church enough for 
both of them. She was a good Christian, 
you bet! And so with Bell. I’m a hard 
case, and she can do nothing with me; but 
she tries hard. I tell her she is too much 
of a saint, too much of a good thing. A 
mixed-up sort of a lady, isn’t she ? One has 
to know her to understand her. Listen! 
There’s the tramp of hoofs. The boys are 
back again; and I’ll bet you a bottle of 
wine. Doc, we’ve been tricked by the Yan¬ 
kees again. It’s the old story of the grape¬ 
vine telegraph, and these thick-headed ne¬ 
groes about camp are the operators. Shot 
if they ain’t! But there’s one question I 
would like to ask you, Doc, before the fel¬ 
lows come—one question.” 

^^Ask away,” the other replied, but not 
looking up as usual; and his friend contin¬ 
ued: 

You’re about the only man in camp that 
don’t curse and swear, gamble and drink, 
fool with the yellow girls .and the like. 
What I want to know is, why ?” 

I told you before, man,” the other said, 
somewhat savagely. Until the war broke 
out I lived on our little old farm among the 
mountains. Except at the cross-roads once 
or twice a month, we never saw any body. 
It was like living in the bottom of a well j 
but I don’t believe there was such a thing 
as an oath on that farm, much less a bottle 
of whisky or a card, since God made it. I 
am too old to take to such nonsense now; I 
despise it. Besides, I’ve my fortune to make, 
and—” 

^^Yoii take to your surgery as some fel¬ 
lows take to drinking,” the other added for 
him. But what a dog’s life you must have 
had of it!—stupid, wasn’t it ?” 

^^It does not seem to me, looking back 
upon it,” the other replied, as if my whole 


life there was more than an hour long, and 
it was heaven. I don’t talk about such 
things, Ferd, to any body; but every morn¬ 
ing and evening, as regular as the clock, we 
had Luke and Suke in,.and my father read 
a chapter from the Bible in course with a 
prayer. It was exactly the same prayer,, 
and I know it by heart. So with the Bible. 
That’s aU.” 

It’s a mighty solid foundation. Doc,” the 
other moralized; “ deep and dull and hard ; 
but you can afford to build a good deal on 
it, and to build pretty high. But we were 
raised different, Bell and I, except that Bell 
goes in for religion; we ain’t of that sort, 
and you must excuse us. Wliat a row 
those fellows are making! just listen to 
their cursing. As sure as you live, it is the 
negroes who betrayed us.” 

You can’t come in here,” Dr. Wright said, 
at this juncture, to a party of officers about 
pressing in, chiefly in hopes of certain re¬ 
storatives from the medicine chest of the 
surgeon. His own parents would not have 
known him as he filled the door of the tent, 
erect, peremptory, final, the very soul of de¬ 
cision and command in person and voice. 
No man could havd so developed in three 
years had not the camp been in fact but 
the continuance of the hard life of the farm 
going before. 

^^Oh, Doc,” ^^Why, Doc,” “Now, Doc,” 
“ Come, Doc,” “ You know your own uncle, 
Doc,” was the chorus outside, but not a man 
even tried to enter. You saw at a glance 
that the fear in which the surgeon was held 
was equaled by his popularity, for the hearty 
affection for him on the part of Ferdinand 
Harris was but the feeling of every man in 
camp, from the colonel commanding down. 
In a sneaking sort of way the lowest bum¬ 
mer was only too glad to share with “ Doc” 
the degraded turkey or disreputable pig 
which came somehow into the possession of 
the bummer, and as much without possibility 
of explanation therefor as if turkey and pig 
were innate ideas generated in the depths of 
his, the bummer’s, inner consciousness. 

“Thank you. Doc; and there’s one more 
thing I will tell you, for keeping those greedy 
fellows out,” said the languid invalid—in¬ 
valided as much by his life-long dandyism 
as by the shot through his lungs. “ I’m a 
fool to do it, and it’s part of my illness. I 
was speaking about my sister Bell. It’s no 
secret, even in the army; but she’s to be 
married, when the war is over, to General 

-and the brother named one of the 

most distinguished of the Confederate lead¬ 
ers—quite proud of it, too. 

“ What ? She is ?” his companion ex¬ 
claimed, and with such roughness that the 
other could not help replying, 

“ You cut with your tones as you do with 
your saws ! Don’t be so coarse. Doc ; be a 
little more cultured. Coarse is‘the word.” 
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Possibly tbe men standing upon the sum¬ 
mits of position, North and South, saw long 
before the masses beneath them not only the 
sure beginning of the rebellion, but after it 
had begun the certain ending also of the 
contest long before it did end. Yet it was 
not so, let it be repeated, with the mass of 
men. In the South, at least, no thunder¬ 
storm ever began so unexpectedly or end¬ 
ed its disastrous fury so abruptly. If the 
figure may be changed, no man among the 
crew of the Confederate shii) of state work¬ 
ed harder than did Dr. William Wright. As 
an enthusiastic surgeon, his place was not 
on deck, but deej) down, if we may so speak, 
in the hold among the wounded; and when 
the ship struck, it was with a shock that 
threw him from his feet, stunned, and for 
months after, with unspeakable astonish¬ 
ment ; although, it must be added, the en¬ 
thusiasm of the doctor was so absorbed by 
his surgery that he really never had got 
time to be particularly patriotic in regard 
to the cause of the Confederacy. 

As soon as he coixld do so, the doctor went 
back to liis home among the mountains. He 
found that Luke and Suke had added two 
more to the graves of his father and moth¬ 
er at the far end of the calf pasture, not 
a vestige of the fences left, much less of 
his ancestral log-cabin. The storm of war 
seemed, however, to have despised the small¬ 
er cabin in which Luke and Suke had lived, 
and the doctor contrived to shelter himself 
in that during the few days of his stay. 

If they had left a single duck or chick¬ 
en!’’ the lonely man said, as he sat on a stone 
near the old well. Not even the pole of 
that loft! However, I’ve had a long time 
of it since I left, am sore with the shock of 
the ending, and if this place is not of the na¬ 
ture of bandage and poultice and quiet. I’m 
mistaken. If I could come upon an old shoe 
that some of the family had worn, could 
even start ux> some frog that I could pretend 
I had seen here before! I do suppose,” he 
added, looking around over the bare and bar¬ 
ren cleft in the mountains he had known as 
liis home from his birth (now swept very 
clean by the torrent of war)—do suppose 
I am left as much alone as a man ever was 
in this world!” and he might have wept had 
he not been as devoid of sentiment as men 
generally get to be. It was very natural 
therefore that the doctor should resort to a 
/little study, when the profound silence and 
stillness had begun to weary him, but some- 
liow he never got beyond that place in his 
medical book marked by the card, still there 
from the days of his talk with Ferdinand 
Harris. 

It may have been that this card was the 
only photograph he had ever owned. I 
dare say he had hardly looked at it for 
weeks after young Harris had given it to 


him, when he (Harris) supposed himself 
dying, and it was owing merely to the pic¬ 
ture being used as a marker that he had 
come to see the face upon it so often—to 
see the face of Bell Harris upon it so very, 
very often that she hjid come to be the one 
only living being in the \7orld for whom he 
cared any thing whatever. It would have 
been a pretty picture for painter or poet, 
this burly youth of twenty-three, clad in 
his dilapidated Confederate gray, seated 
among the wreck of his home, bending his 
bronzed and determined face above the vol¬ 
ume in which lay the open and smiling 
countenance of Bell Harris. In the absence 
of any other god, the savage, we all know, 
will, make a fragment of a deer’s vertebra 
answer the purpose—will invest it with 
awful attributes, cherish it next liis heart, 
worship and pray to it; and the Creator has 
made every Adam of us to crave some Eve, 
less only than the soul craves after God. 
Even in Eden Adam demanded an Eve; 
and in the utter wilderness of the world in 
which the young surgeon found himself, 
this woman was to him the one other hu¬ 
man being, except his Creator the only per¬ 
son in fact besides himself in existence. The 
very solitude made it worse. I am afraid 
to say how many weeks he remained there. 
Once or twice he rode to the cross-roads, 
twenty miles away, for flour, sugar, coffee, 
and salt, his revolver and Spencer rifle sup¬ 
plying him with venison or rabbit in abun¬ 
dance, and then, having nothing else on 
earth and all day long to do, he would revert 
to that picture. At last, from his knowledge 
of medicine and disease, he agreed, as if in 
consultation with himself, that he must ei¬ 
ther quit the place or his senses. ^^I will 
do it to-day. No; but I will do it to-mor¬ 
row,” he said to himself at last. And so he 
wandered once more from end to end and 
round and round the old farm he knew so 
well, and then, after cooking and eating his 
rude repast, would sit doAvn for a tune upon 
rock or stump to gaze into the smiling eyes, 
and lips oi)en to speak, of his fetich. He 
lay awake all that last night in the deso¬ 
late cabin, thinking of his father’s harsh 
voice, of his mother’s worn face, of Luke 
and Suke, of the dogs he used to own there, 
of all the myriad nothings of which his life 
had been slowly built up, but most of all of 
the picture. 

In the morning, after saddling his horse, 
he went to one side of the corn field of old, 
which ended at the base of a rock rising 
high over his head, and knelt at the point 
where a certain well-remembered crack run¬ 
ning diagonally down the rock disappeared 
in the earth. Knelt, but not in prayer, for, 
drawing his butcher knife from his belt, he 
proceeded, after looking around, to dig, pry¬ 
ing up loose rocks and throwing out the 
earth, until he came to an old and rotten 
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tea-chest which he had himself helped his 
father to place there, one specially dark 
midnight in the wind and rain, as the war 
was beginning. Without removing the box, 
he transferred to various parts of his per¬ 
son the gold which, after paying for Luke 
and Suke, his parents had saved during the 
last twenty-five years of their life—the slow 
proceeds of webs from the loom, honey from 
the hive, the skins of all sorts of varmints” 
from deer and bear and beaver down, poul¬ 
try and pigs, com and wheat from the field, 
and ginseng gathered from the woods. Now 
that the negroes were dead, the farm deso¬ 
lated, in that gold was, besides the doctor 
himself, the net results of all those long, dull 
years of close saving and unceasing toil. 
When he came to count it afterward, the 
amount was ten times beyond what he had 
supposed: enough to support him with econ¬ 
omy for years, until he could secure a good 
practice in his profession. 

And now, what ? Had he been wrecked 
on an open sea without the smallest knowl¬ 
edge of direction as to land, he could not 
have been more indifierent in reference to 
the question in which way he was to swim. 
Having lived so secluded until he entered 
the army, having been tossed at random 
over nearly all the battle-fields of the war, 
he had nothing whatever of choice as to the 
town in which he should settle down to his 
practice—^nothing beyond the photography 
and therefore he rode steadily for that place 
(suppose we agree to call it Jackson) in 
which Bell Harris had lived before the war. 

And Dr. William Wright is surprised at 
himself to find how singularly cool and de¬ 
liberate he is, on housing himself at the ho¬ 
tel of Jackson, as to learning about the Har¬ 
ris family. The place is a really beautiful 
little city, built upon half a hundred rolling 
hills, nine parts suburbs to one part court¬ 
house and shops and stores. For a month 
or so he rides round and round, through and 
through it, perfectly at his leisure, until he 
knows it by heart. One day he draws rein 
at the great gate leading to one of the 
places” in the suburbs. A negro boy of 
twelve years old is enjoying the emancipa¬ 
tion of Ms race by swinging upon the gate. 

Boy, whose place is this ?” and somehow 
he knows the reply as he asks. 

Dis is de Harris place, massa.” 

“ People at home ?” 

^^Law, no, massa. Mars Ferdinand he 
was home from de war, but he done gone. 
Miss Bell she’s way off; hain’t been here 
sense de war bruk out. Oberseer’s in de 
house; he’ll tell you. Stay here, massa, an’ 
I’ll fotch him.” 

Dr. Wright remains on his horse until the 
overseer comes to the gate, and then learns 
from him that Miss Bell is still in Europe for 
^^her schooling;” that Ferdinand Harris has 
gone to New Orleans to hunt up his merchant 


of times before the war, and there is no tell¬ 
ing when he will be back. Making a note 
of the merchant’s name, the doctor rides off 
there being notMng else to do. 

W^ho shall I say called. Sir ?” the over¬ 
seer asks. 

Doesn’t matter,” the other replies; ‘^she 
doesn’t know me, but I know her!” 

As to J ackson, had it been swallowed up 
on the instant in an earthquake like anoth¬ 
er Lisbon, it could hardly have disappeared 
to the surgeon more suddenly and entirely. 
In a wide world which all around is as much 
the same to him as, out of sight of shore, the 
sea would have been, he has but one object 
to direct him, but one thing. 

^^I wouldn’t be in the least surprised,” he 
says to himself, as he rides off, if I am get¬ 
ting crazy. If I had a grandmother some¬ 
where, some old army friend that I cared a 
bit more for than I did for all the rest, some¬ 
body somewhere, or even something, how¬ 
ever small, to decide me to one town rather 
than another, it would bo different. But I 
am in such exact balance that I have noth¬ 
ing else to decide me but her. Queer how 
cool and indifferent I am! And I would 
have liked to have settled as much in Jack- 
son as any where.” 

Now if you, dear reader, had been in the 
surgeon’s place, you would have been glad to 
have gone over the house in which she had 
lived, you would have made some inquiry 
about her. But the doctor had not enough 
sentiment for that. It w^as distinctly for her 
he cared, and for her wholly apart from her 
surroundings. So sufficient was she in and 
of herself that he had no question to ask, 
not desiring to know any thing Avhatever 
concerning her. He was a peculiar man, 
which is why I take the trouble to wifte 
out his case; and I dare not mar the scien¬ 
tific precision of my statement as illustra¬ 
ting Natural Selection by any exaggeration 
or least coloring of the facts as I happen to 
know them: and I am sure that I ought to 
know them! 

Selling his horse, paying his bills, begging- 
the sign-painter, who had already prepared 
his office sign, to let it stay in his shop until 
he called for it, in a week Dr. Wright was 
in the office in New Orleans of the merchant 
who had sold the cotton of the Harris Plan¬ 
tation, near Jackson, before the war. An 
exceedingly dry old gentleman the doctor 
found this merchant, a Mr. Garner, to be, 
just establishing himself again in business, < 
clerkless, and waspish to the last degree 
over his ruined connection among the plant¬ 
ers, as loud in denunciation of the Confed¬ 
erate as of the Federal powers. 

“ I don’t know where young Harris is, ex¬ 
cept that when he was here the other day I 
told him that the days of making advances 
on crops are over with a vengeance,” the 
wiry old soul said, in answer to Dr. Wright’s. 
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inquiries. But I can tell you where he is 
going/' he added. 

^'WeU?" Dr. Wright asked. 

Going head-foremost to the had,” the ir¬ 
ritable old man continued. “ I'm from Yan- 
kee-land myself, although I hate the Yan¬ 
kees more than any creole can pretend to 
do; but I've done business in New Orleans 
fifty years. These young fellows were nev¬ 
er raised to work. What with the climate 
and their training, they can't work. Be¬ 
sides, they're so used to the war, they must 
have excitement, so they hang around the 
St. Charles or the St. Louis drinking, and 
spend every afternoon on Canal Street, be¬ 
cause they know the creole girls will be 
there to admire them by reason of their suf¬ 
ferings for the cause. I'm sorry for young 
Hanis,” the old factor said, relenting a lit¬ 
tle ; “ but he hasn't stamina enough to save 
him.” 

Possibly there was something of reticence 
and authority in the bearing of the dark¬ 
haired, homely, but honest face, military and 
somewhat defiant attitude, of his visitor, 
which encouraged the old merchant, having 
once begun, old and shaken as he was by 
the war, too, to pour out his soul in reference 
to the Harris people. But having learned 
that Miss Bell Harris was at a certain ad¬ 
dress in Paris, or if not there, then at a cer¬ 
tain other address at Berlin, the visitor with¬ 
drew to make a memorandum of the same, 
and—for there was nothing else in the world 
to he done—go first to the one city, and then, 
if necessary, to the other. Years on years 
before, the Harris parents had so settled 
their property as that a certain income 
went tlu’ough the hands of Dr. Wright's in¬ 
formant to the daughter, and it was thus 
the old gentleman was kept informed of the 
address of the lady and of her old aunt who 
accompanied her. But it was little Dr. 
Wright heard of all this after making men- 
• tal note of her whereabouts. 

‘^1 wouldn't be surprised,” the old mer¬ 
chant said, in parting, if young Harris has 
gone to her, if he can muster money and en¬ 
ergy enough. They say she is going to mar¬ 
ry General-;” and he mentioned the dis¬ 

tinguished soldier of whom the brother had 
already told him. Possibly IVIr. Ferdinand 
Harris—Ferdinand and Isabella are their 
names, twins, I suj)pose you know,” he add¬ 
ed—has gone to her wedding. The best 
thing he can do,” the old man concluded, 
^^is to marry some woman rich enough to 
afford it and fool enough to do it. If you 
should see him—good-afternoon. Sir—you 
can tell him so from me, Ebenezer Garner. 
Oh, he knows me well enough! Good-aft¬ 
ernoon, good-afternoon!” 

Within a week Dr. Wright was far out at 
sea on his way, under an instinct as power¬ 
ful as that by which a vine runs toward the 
light or a bobolink flies southward from the 


cold. Never before had he seen the ocean, 
nor had he ever met seasickness previously 
except in the pages of his medical reading; 
but he no more wavered because of such 
things than he did on account of quite a 
variety of really beautiful and accomplish¬ 
ed ladies whom, as soon as the general sea¬ 
sickness ceased, he met upon the decks. 
The narrowness of his life while he lived in 
that cleft of the mountains before the war 
was changed for but another form of nar¬ 
rowness during the war, in virtue of his 
exclusive devotion to his surgery, and now, 
like an arrow made perfectly true before¬ 
hand, and aimed by that force in our na¬ 
ture which is the strongest of all, the ne¬ 
cessity of loving and being loved by some 
woman, he went steadily to his mark. Nor 
did Paris itself have power to deflect him. 

^‘Here I am,” he reasoned with himself 
on his arrival, and here she is. Now I in¬ 
tend to take things as coolly as I have al¬ 
ways done, slowly, deliberately, accurately. 

I will get a master and learn the language. 
The medical schools here are the best in 
the world, as well as the hospitals and 
museums of medical science. Very good. 
While I am attending to my main business 
here I will not neglect these lesser matters. 
Besides, I am homely and coarse and abrupt. 
Miss Bell Harris is not a patient held to a 
table for knife and scalpel, nor do I know 
of any ether or chloroform beyond the most 
cautious and respectful advances on my 
part. I never intend to bow and gesticu¬ 
late, shrug my shoulders and smile, like 
these monkeys around me in this city of 
chatterers, but I will get a book or a teach¬ 
er to smooth me off a little, also a tailor. 
Moreover, I will study society as I do med¬ 
icine and surgery, and not be in a hurry. 
W''e are young, and there is plenty of time. 
In fact, I would rather not see her just yet.” 

And upon this principle Dr. Wright pro¬ 
ceeds during the months that follow, no 
more forgetful all the time of his one ob¬ 
ject in life than the fish-hawk during its 
wide circlings in the air is of the quarry 
below, around which it is wheeling only to 
strike at last the more successfully. 

Of course he knew by heart the pension 
upon the quiet out-of-the-way street at 
which Miss Bell Harris and her aunt were 
supposed by him to live, passing it at least 
once a day, by blind and lower instinct 
however, for his sincere hope every time he 
passed was that he might miss seeing her 
on that occasion also. But one beautiful 
day, as he was studying rather the anatomy 
than any other beauty in the large group of 
the Louvre opposite the east entrance, two 
ladies, one old, the other yomig, paused be¬ 
side him. I am provoked at the doctor that 
I his peculiar character was of that sort; but 
I as it* he had met the ladies from his earliest 
recollection, varying from that merely in the 
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words required, the instant he saw them he 
advanced, hat in hand, to the elder of the 
ladies, and said, with a sudden suavity of 
manner which, up to that moment, he did 
not know he possessed. 

Will you kindly allow me, madam ? I 
see that this is Miss Bell Harris. My name 
is Dr. William Wright. I was with your 
brother. Miss Harris, when he was shot 
through the chest. Pardon me for speak¬ 
ing, hut— 

Certainly, Sir,^^ said the old lady, as 
promptly. Why, my dear, you remember 
how Ferdinand used to write about him? 
We would know you. Sir, if it were only 
from his description.” 

Now old Mrs. Magruder, for that was her 
name, said this exactly as she would have 
done it had the meeting taken place in New 
Orleans or in Jackson. She did not under¬ 
stand French. Paris was no more to her 
than Jackson. In fact, being too old to 
change, she was precisely as she had been 
all along and every where, a motherly, sen¬ 
sible old soul. Besides, there was so much 
simi)le, sensible, honest human nature in this 
plain but authoritative young man that one 
would as well have suspected a loaf of 
brown-bread or a glass of water as have 
had a doubt in regard to him, the more es¬ 
pecially as he evidently did not have the 
least doubt in regard to them. 

While the young lady held herself some¬ 
what aloof, modest and silent, in twenty 
minutes the doctor and Mrs. Magruder were 
talking over the war and Ferdinand Har¬ 
rises experiences therein. ^^You see. Dr. 
Wright,ee she explained, their parents died 
when they were young, and I have had 
charge of Ferdinand and Isabella—they are 
twins, you know—ever since. We wouldn’t 
have been in Europe if the South had not 
been so tom up with the war. My niece 
had to be educated j her father left special 
directions in his will about that; and as 
Bell could not go North to school among 
the Yankees, we had to come to Europe.” 
And thereupon the old lady entered into 
motherly inquiries iu reference to Ferdi¬ 
nand, as to whose strength of character and 
prospects for the future she evidently had 
the gravest of doubts. 

Thus it came to pass as naturally as one 
eats and drinks and breathes that these 
three persons met as by a species of ap¬ 
pointment in the churches and galleries of 
art, libraries, and the like, during the weeks 
in Paris that followed. Miss Bell Harris was 
to Dr. Wright simply his clierished photo¬ 
graph alive and speaking. An immense dif¬ 
ference, none the less, between the lady of 
pasteboard and the living, breathing, smil¬ 
ing woman in unceasing motion. But I am 
forced by the fact that this is a scientific 
monograph to say that there was nothing 
at last so remarkable in the lady. Not one 


I man in ten thousand, meeting her for the 
I first time in the Louvre or any where else, 
I would have glanced at her a second time, 
I for beyond being a modest, pleasant, unaf¬ 
fected young lady of education, there was 
nothing in her slight form, child-hke face, 
with brown eyes, a smooth brow in an abun¬ 
dance of brown hair, that was particularly 
remindful of Madonna or Fornarina. But 
for years now she had been to Dr. Wright 
not only the one woman of her sex, she had 
been also the one person of the race for 
whom he specially cared. It had grown 
that way! 

I knew it when I began to write, but it 
presses upon me at this juncture with se¬ 
verity, the fact that I can not recount any 
thing of a violent or tragic nature. I will 
even confess that I had at one time yielded 
so far to the temj)tation toward the sensa¬ 
tional as to resolve upon having the doctor 
shoot the distinguished gejieral. But as he 
did nothing of the kind, I am satisfied that, 
by the very instincts of sweet nature itself, 
the reader would have despised the device: 
the literal fact being that by reason of cer¬ 
tain immoral courses of the general during 
the war—courses so exceedingly immoral as 
to become offensively notorious—the match 
ceased as of itself, and from both sides. The 
scientific fact also was that Bell Harris was 
to no other man living what she was to this 
^ man. Nature should have completed mat¬ 
ters by making Dr. Wright to be to her all 
that she was to him. But, alas, no. 

Of this the lover became well aware when, 
after months of ever ripening acquaintance, 
he ventured to speak for himself, and was 
promptly and decidedly rejected. She knew 
and liked him, that was the amount of it, 
as one who had nursed her brother during 
his wound, and had saved his life thereby; 
as one who was an earnest, sincere, sen¬ 
sible, dowm'ight, and determined youth; 
brown, bearded, plain, and altogether reli¬ 
able, and that was all! 

^^Of course,” the rejected lover reasoned, 
haven’t I Imown and loved her for years, 
while she has not known me as many 
months! It was not like a case of fracture, 
to be finished all at once so far as a surgeon 
is concerned, and even then the surgeon is 
through a great deal sooner than the pa¬ 
tient. I’ll wait.” For the man no more 
abandoned the intention of at last succeed¬ 
ing than hunger abandons the idea of food, 
or than he did of securing a fortune some 
day in the line of his profession. 

I’ll wait,” said the lover; and upon wait¬ 
ing he entered as upon a process of treat¬ 
ment, treatment of himself as well as of her. 
Passionately in love, and more deeply so 
every hour, his affection took the energetic 
path of waiting, which is, at least to men of 
his determined character, the hardest work 
in the world. 
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I pledge you my word, Miss Bell,” lie 
said to her, “ that you will never again hear 
a word upon the subject from my lips, nor 
will I annoy you by a visit, much less by a 
letter, or even a look. Your aunt has con¬ 
sented that I may escort you to Berlin. No 
gentleman is with you, and there are many 
matters in which I can serve you. I never 
indulge in transports, have no intentions of 
suicide, am, as you see, one of the most un¬ 
imaginative men living. I suppose I am 
the result of my peculiar birth and history 
and profession; but I siipimse, too, that I 
am of as hard and cold a heart as a man 
can well be. I havenT a single person in 
America I care a cent for, or one who cares 
half a cent for me; not one soul in Europe 
with whom I am even acquainted!” 

But the young lady objected Avith many 
assurances of the hopelessness of his con¬ 
tinuing the acquaintance: there was not the 
least possibility of its resulting in any thing 
to him except pain and certain mortifica¬ 
tion, and she too was so cool when she said 
it, so calm and deliberate and assured down 
to the deepest depths of her brown eyes, 
and in the emphasis of her head and hand 
and tones as she spoke, that any other man 
Avould have abandoned the matter in de¬ 
spair. The doctor did not, purely because it 
was a question of sole alternative—^what 
other woman, living person even, was there 
to him in all the world ? 

I agree with you entu*ely, Bell,” Mrs. 
Magruder said to her in private. ^‘Dr. 
Wright is an excellent man, ten times the 
character of poor Ferdinand, but he is not 
at all the person I would have you marry. 
Considering his lack of fortune, of educa¬ 
tion, of culture and refinement and all, it is 
simi)ly absurd.” 

Why, then, do you let him go with us ?” 
said the niece, with some irritation. 

Because Ave have been so wretchedly 
cheated all along—^have had so much trou¬ 
ble about our passports and baggage and 
railway tickets and hotel peox)le. I’m get¬ 
ting old and am tired, and he will be so glad 
to help. His marrying you is so entirely 
out of the question that I regard that as 
settled. He is too sensible not to give it 
up; the only fear is that you may fall in 
love with him at last. If you think so, we 
had better refuse to let him go.” 

^‘The idea!” exclaimed the young lady, 
and made no further opposition. 

It was simply a question of Natural Se¬ 
lection. An oak-tree makes no more noise 
in selecting from earth and air what is es¬ 
sential to it than a violet does. There is 
the peal of no particular thunder when 
either robin-redbreast or eagle are mated. 
Of course in the case of many a Pyramus 
and Thisbe there is a separating wall and a 
devouring lion, many a dagger and cup of 
poison, as in the instances of innumerable 


Romeos and Juliets, as well as Antonys and 
Cleopatras; but you will be good enough to 
observe that these were cases not of Natu¬ 
ral but of unnatural Selection. No peaceful 
marriages'in cases of that sort, Avith happy 
homes, afterward. Study such instances in 
all their vast varieties, and you will see that 
all the jar and turmoil and inevitable crash 
in the end are because the selection of each 
other was abnormal and in defiance of na¬ 
ture. The Creator mates man and woman 
to-day precisely as He did Adam and Eve; 
it is the devil coming in that spoils it all. 
Under His unwear;^Tng Avisdom and love it 
is as much this Adam to that Eve in the 
composition of a pair as it is this much oxy¬ 
gen to that much nitrogen in the construc¬ 
tion of the atmosphere in general and in 
particular. There is not a particle of fuss 
or confusion except when the Creator is 
hindered. Were He left to His workings, 
things would move as smoothly as do the 
planets, which we undoubtedly would inter¬ 
fere Avith if we could reach them. The com¬ 
panionship of the eternal heaven, you may 
rest sure, will be happy, because it will be 
left, unmolested of sin, to the law, as sweet 
as it is simple, of lack and supply on the 
part of each soul—lack and loving supply, 
pure as it is strong, instinctive, abundant, 
eternal. 

“Nothing can be plainer,” Dr. Wright 
would say, during the months which follow¬ 
ed, to Mrs. Magruder, who, by the affinity of 
good sense for sense uncommonly common 
and sterling on his part, had slowly and im¬ 
perceptibly come to like Dr. Wright a great 
deal more than she herself knew. “ There 
is music, you knoAv. I can not make music, 
but I am growing to feed upon it more as 
upon food every day. Well, then, all the 
music I hear in cathedral, concert, opera, 
band in the parks, or songs of the peasants, 
is supi)lied to me in one person and in per¬ 
fection by Miss Bell, by far the best mu¬ 
sician with voice or instrument I can imag¬ 
ine. So with sculpture and painting, of 
which we certainly see enough. Now to 
me all beauty of form and color I find in 
her.” 

“Perspective too,” the old lady added, 
sarcastically, and looking somewhat pity¬ 
ingly, too, from under her broAvn “ front,” 
through her spectacles, at her companion, as 
he replied: 

“ Yes, she does keep her distance, madam. 
But America is thi*ee thousand miles oft', yet 
we will get there some day: and so is heav¬ 
en. I am as practical. Then there’s all 
we know of education, refinement, culture. 
Don’t you suppose I feel my lack of all 
that?—and more every day? And Miss 
Bell is all of that to me. I give you my 
solemn word, Mrs. Magruder, that I never 
read a novel in my life, that is, through and 
through, yet I have a sort of craving for 
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.such things—^poetry too—not much, I con¬ 
fess. Now your niece—” 

You would make Bell out to he an an¬ 
gel. I never knew such infatuation,” said 
the old lady. Bell is a good ^irl; I’ve 
known her since she was a hahy; hut she is 
nothing miraculous. That wretched photo¬ 
graph has crazed you. Dr. Wright ; it’s a 
regular case of hallucination.” 

^^I have sometimes thought so myself,” 
said her companion, frankly j hut I gave it 
up to her long ago, when I told her all about 
it, and I have not even thought of it since. 
But I do* not think Miss Bell is an angel— 
perfect, I mean—at aU. I think she has 
weaknesses which make me as necessary to 
her as she is to me.” 

“Well, upon my word!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Magruder. “Why, Dr. Wright, what on 
earth ?” 

“ I suppose I am the jdainest of men,” Dr. 
Wright said, rubbing at his black beard; 
“ but the fact is, I just think aloud. When 
she fell as we were climbing the Alps, you 
remember, and I had to lift her animal off 
of her; the time your couriei stole your 
tilings, and that telegraphing had to be 
done, and all the i>roving afterward, it was 
the same; so when she was very ill at the 
chalet, and I was the only medical man in 
reach; the time I had to thrash that En¬ 
glishman who was rude to her, when she 
was off that day sketching, and the like. 
Of course you are too sensible to think I 
boast of what was as easy and as natural for 
me to do when I was needed as it was for 
her to need me then. I do believe, my dear 
madam,” the lover added, so thoroughly in 
earnest that it went to the very heart of 
the lady, “that there are and will be a thou¬ 
sand things—things of character as well as 
circumstance—which she has not and which 
I db have, just as I am tremendously sure 
that she is in her blessed self the supply to 
me of every thing of which I am deficient. 

I am a little sombre, for instance, and she is 
^ joy01^8 as a bird; I am homely, and she 
is beautiful; and if she is full of sentiment, 

I am made up of facts as a house is of 
bricks! All these young fellows that are 
falling in love with her, do you suppose 
I’m afraid of them? Not one bit. They 
never can be, all of them put together, to 
her what I am, and she is knowing it to be 
a fact every day, unconsciously to herself.” 

“ Do, for mercy’s sake, doctor—stop!” and 
the doctor did stop at this adjuration; but 
Mrs. Magruder had become on solid prin¬ 
ciples kis friend, and it was little he said 
thus to her that was not filtered through the 
older lady into the heart of the younger. 
Meanwhile— 

“ I’m sure, Bell,” her aunt said to her, “no 
man could be less demonstrative than the 
doctor. He never comes near or si^eaks to 
you unless upon your motion; if he as much 1 


as looks at you, I do not see him doing so. 
If he was a hundred years old, he could not 
seem less ardent, and if he was a thousand 
miles off, he could not be less in your way.” 

But it must not be supposed that Dr. 
Wright knew so little of women as to re¬ 
main in attendance upon the ladies all this 
time. All day long he was hard at work in 
Berlin, to which city they went after leav¬ 
ing Paris, in the study of his profession. No 
harder nor more enthusiastic student in Ger¬ 
many than the doctor. Often he would be 
gone for weeks at a time into Italy, or upon 
pedestrian excursions with acquaintances 
he made among the Alps. It was the in¬ 
dependence and self-reliance of the man 
and his devotion to his profession which 
secui-ed their respect, and grievously did 
they miss him when absent, and eagerly did 
they welcome him—Mrs. Magruder did at 
least—when he returned. 

“ I never knew a man to improve so,” the 
aunt would often say to her niece; “ he is 
rough still, but is growing more of a gen¬ 
tleman every hour. How heartily he en¬ 
joys our quiet Sunday afternoons in this 
beer-drinking land! How glad he is to go 
with us to chapel! But he enjoys your Sun¬ 
day afternoon singing more than all. I am 
glad. Bell, that, with all your nonsense, you 
are so decided and steady as a Christian.” 

And Miss Bell would lift her eyes, the 
cloud of broAvn hair overhanging them, from 
her sewing, and say: “ I do not see how I 
could be any thing else, aunty, considering 
the mother I had. When one is away off 
in a foreign land like this, knowing, too, 
that the old South we loved so well is all 
broken up and ruined, if one does not look 
to heaven, what is there left ? The Catho¬ 
lics clinging so to their Madonnas put us 
to shame. Besides you and poor dear Fer¬ 
dinand I have nothing in all the world. I 
feel, too, that I must hold all the firmer to 
God when all the people, here at least, seem 
to be going off into infidelity. I wish I was 
a more devoted Christian! I intend to try 
to be.” And her aunt thought she never 
looked quite so lovely as when she said that. 
The plain truth is, notwithstanding all that 
Dr. Wright thought about it, IVIiss Bell Har¬ 
ris was a good, earnest, pleasant little lady 
to see, with plenty of quiet decision of char¬ 
acter underneath her child-like gayety of 
manner. 

Here again I heartily wish that I could 
with truth narrate some convulsion of na¬ 
ture by which the end was precipitated, 
especially as the threatening of war in Eu¬ 
rope about that time would have enabled 
me quite easily to invent and palm off upon 
the reader something thrilling if not inge¬ 
nious, but I am compelled to cleave to the 
macadamized turnpike of facts. Let me 

I hasten upon it to the end. 

1 “What do you suppose induced me ta 
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yield ?—I mean, wliat do you think was the 
last inducement which turned the scale 
asked a lady of Dr. Wright, as the two were 
seated together upon the deck of a steamer, 
America bound, just two years to a day after 
the doctor had crossed to Europe. 

I do not know, Bell,^’ the gentleman re¬ 
plied, in a common-sense way, ^‘unless it 
was that you slowly came to see that I must 
have been made for you, since nothing could 
be plainer to any body than that you were 
made for me.” 

No, Sir. That was what Aunt Magruder 
called y6ur hallucination,” the lady answers. 

I suppose I must have been slowly giving 
way, unconsciously so, for a long time. But 
If you had ever given me an oi)portunity by 
saying a word to me about it, I would have 
rejected you, and over and over again when¬ 
ever you tried it. No, Sir: that letter from 
old grumpy Mr. Garner in New Orleans did 
it. I thought at first you were intoxicated, 
you were so radiant with joy to learn, as 
you did from aunt—you never would have 
done so from me—that we must return, be¬ 
cause our money was almost gone; that the 
hands were free now and would not work on 
the plantation; and pages on pages to that 
effect.” 

I am sure I did not say any thing,” Dr. 
Wright made answer. 

No,” the lady continued, and I would 
have been angry if you had. But you were 
like a child, so full of happiness at the hope 
that noAV you would be able to do some¬ 
thing to i^rove all you wanted to be to me, 
that I could not resist it; and I began to 
realize the difference between your steady, 
settled purpose in life and the butterfly sort 
of life I had been leading. You did not ask 
me again, but I could not hold out against 
your eager and joyful silence. If you had 
heard that you had suddenly come into an 
estate, you could not have gone about hap¬ 
pier than you were, rubbing your hands and 
rumpling your beard, laughing and talking 
as if you were beside yourself.” 

I do not remember saying any thing to 
you at last,” said her matter-ol-fact hus¬ 
band. 

Are you not ashamed of yourself to say 
so ? At least,” the lady added, with a blush, 
you had been saying so much to me silent¬ 
ly for so long, it was not in my heart not to 
say something at last. I did not have to 
say much.” 

And I will tell you,” her husband said, 
taking her hand under the cover of her 
traveling shawl, as they sat side by side at 
the taffi:ail of the vessel, steaming smoothly 
along homeward, “ what was the one thing 
in you that determined me to persevere. 
There were many lesser things, but this 
was the chief thing. As I told you, 1 had 
been trained to religion on the old farm. 
We had the Bible and prayers every day as 


regularly as our meals, as necessary a thing 
from force of long habit, yet the dullest of 
all matters. There was nothing of it dur¬ 
ing life in camp, and I saw, as all men do, 
the need of it. Now I did not have it, 
and you did, and that is aU, only your joy¬ 
ous faith and happy contend have thrown 
the bright sunlight over what had seemed 
gloomy and dark before. It was the way 
you used to put your very soul of Sunday 
afternoons in your singing which made me 
certain that if I was ever to have religion, I 
must have you.” 

I will only add that my neighbor. Dr. 
Wright, is succeeding at his profession here 
in Jackson splendidly. He is, in fact, our 
main reliance as physician and surgeon. 
Aunt Magruder, Dr. and Mrs. Wright, their 
little Ferdinand and Isabella—twins once 
more, if you will believe me—and Ferdi¬ 
nand Harris, battling manfuUy, with his 
sister’s help, against his besetting weak¬ 
nesses, are aU living quite happily together. 
Should you be any where in the region, they 
would be glad to have you call. They are 
by no means rich, but will try to give you 
a genuine Southern welcome as of old. 
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We wished the winter days away— 

“After March winds and April rain,” 

I said, “ will come the warmth of May, 

And then you will be strong again.” 

When snows were deep and winds were wild 
We talked of summer woods and streams, 
Till all the present was beguiled 
To gladness by our happy dreams. 

Beside the fire I pictured days 
When spring, transforming all the land, 
Invests the common scenes and ways 
With charms we can not understand. 

And planned: “When you are well, we too 
Will help the general holiday. 

Will celebrate the time, and you 
Shall be the gayest of the gay.” 

She answered with a little smile. 

That came to eyes a shade too grave 
And left them bright, “But wait a while. 

Till we are sure of wind and wave!” 

And I smiled back, “ Let those beware 
Who cross the path of my desire. 

Who raze my castles in the air. 

Or spoil my pictures in the fire!” 

Brave words! brave words! in looking back. 
How confident and glad they seem! 

Ah, what we have, not what we lack— 

That is the shadow and the dream! 

I prayed, I hoped, and never knew 
The higher meaning in my prayers, 

Until the perfect answer grew 
Into my knowledge, unawares; 

For April lingers, loath to go. 

And God has made His blessing plain. 

What can I wish for, since I know 
That she is well and glad again? 

Ah, let my selfish grief be dumb! 

Why should I wrong the dead so far? 

Safe where no care or grief can come. 

And happy as the angels are! 

H. R. Hxtdson. 
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G AH TH:* 

^ Nfobel. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER IX.— Continued. 

H, Garth, you’re too late to iiiti-ocluce 
us!” cried Uncle Golightley, turning 
to his nephew and Miss Elinor as they came 
up, with a manner of aiiy playfulness. Miss 
Margaret and I have found each other out 
without your help, haven’t we. Miss Mar¬ 
garet ? By George ! you rogue !” he added, 
laughingly tapping Garth’s shoulder with 
his whip, ^^no wonder you stick to your 
woods, if this is the kind of flower that 
grows there!” 

Some obscure emotion of dissatisfaction 
caused Garth to look at Madge rather grave¬ 
ly. But she wore to-day her loveliest aspect, 
and it was impossible to see her without an 
impulse of delight. She was half an inch 
above middle height, and her lightsome, 
roundly moulded figure expressed no less 
vigor than grace. Her apparel was as piqu¬ 
ant and original as ever, quite at variance 
with the fashion, yet so artfully suited to 
the best interpretation of the wearer’s face 
and form as to more than answer all fash¬ 
ionable pui’poses. A silver-gray quilted pet¬ 
ticoat, short enough to show a small pair of 
slim arched feet in red stockings and low 
shoes; a light over-skirt, gathered and puff¬ 
ed at the sides and open down the front; 
sleeves tight above the elbow and falling 
oj)en below it; a V-shaped glimjjse of a love¬ 
ly neck—these, with the short scarlet man¬ 
tle caught round the throat and falling be¬ 
hind the shoulders, and the quaint straw hat 
courtesying downward to the brow, were 
the main features of the costume. The in¬ 
fluence of her artist lover, perhaps, had en¬ 
hanced Madge’s natural tendency to be pic¬ 
turesque. Few young women could have 
indulged in her solecisms either of attire 
or behavior without making themselves ri¬ 
diculous or worse; but she was privileged, 
both by reason of her genuine originality, 
and because the villagers were proud of her 
as beyond question the belle of the neigh¬ 
borhood, far and near. 

Madge was at. this time twenty years old, 
and probably at the apogee of her beauty. 
She was a brunette, and her good looks, ex¬ 
ceptional though they were, were neverthe¬ 
less subordinated to an extraordinary vivid¬ 
ness and mobility of expression. Her long 
oval eyes were very dark, and seemed to in¬ 
form themselves of all things rouud about 
without requiring her to turn her head. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, hy JuLiAN Hawthorne, in the oflSlce of the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


Her face, without any palpable apparent 
movement, could in a few minutes run 
through a gamut of meanings such as no or¬ 
dinary person, with much contortion, could 
have compassed in a day. Her manner, 
sometimes effervescing with gayety and dar¬ 
ing, was on other occasions demurely un¬ 
demonstrative, and yet again would be 
graced with a hundred winning flatteries 
and caresses. A slight Frenchy flavor was 
still perceptible in all she said and did, and 
perhaps aided her immunity from the ordi¬ 
nary standards of criticism, while a touch of 
naive rusticity now and then disarmed such 
as would have called in question her spon¬ 
taneousness. But, in fact, she had few de¬ 
tractors, the world of Urmsworth having 
gradually come round to the old minister’s 
opinion, that her mere charm was reason 
sufficient for her existence. Madge Danvers 
grew not on every tree. Meanwhile her 
betrothal to Garth Urmson, a young gentle¬ 
man whose personal weight of character 
was, perhaps, more generally recognized in 
the village than was the merit of his paint¬ 
ings or the good of them, could always be 
quoted in her favor. Whatever her present 
defects, so wise a marriage must counter¬ 
balance them. 

Mrs. Tenterden has been to see mamma,” 
said Madge, addressing Garth a little shylv 
in the presence of his new friends, and half 
meeting Miss Elinor’s point-blank glance 
with a hovering smile. ^^We have been 
showing her the rooms, and she has been 
talking about Avhich she would have. For 
she will come to us,” continued Madge, now 
more directly timning to Elinor, with a pret¬ 
tily apologetic air, if Miss Golightley does 
not object when she sees.” 

And leaves me out of the question alto¬ 
gether!” exclaimed Uncle Gohghtley, hu¬ 
morously counterfeiting indignation. Oh 
yes, that is the way you women treat gray¬ 
haired old boys like me. Well, Garth, you 
are a man and a nei)hew: you won’t refuse 
a roof to your old imcle, I know!” 

Not I j you must go nowhere else,” an¬ 
swered the young man, cordially. 

In truth, the arrangement pleased him 
well. It was better than haviug all three 
of the party at Urmhurst; it was a proper 
act of hospitality; and, finally. Garth had 
persuaded himself that he should profit by 
long and familiar conversations with this 
cultivated and engaging relative of his, 
who, having lived twenty-five years in Eu¬ 
rope with the avowed purpose of satisfyiug 
his aesthetic cravings, must needs be a hot¬ 
bed of wisdom on matters of art. Although 
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Garth had himself lived abroad long enough 
to get what seemed to him a valid notion 
of the Old World^s education ary scope and 
worth, and, like other men of individuality, 
was self-reliant in interpreting whatever 
had to do with his chosen pursuit, yet his 
capacity for taking in and using informa¬ 
tion, as well as his x>atience of criticism and 
openness to suggestion, was unusual in a 
man of his age. Moreover, he was disposed 
to treat his uncle with more thau ordinary 
kindness, partly, perhaps, in rebuke of a se¬ 
cret impulse of personal antagonism toward 
the man, which was, of course, unjustifiable, 
and partly from having entertained harsh 
thoughts against him on the score of their 
pecuniary relations—also, he now hoped, un¬ 
justifiably. 

Thanks, double thanks, my dear neph¬ 
ew,^’ said Uncle Golightley, turning, as he 
spoke, from Garth to Elinor, and from her to 
Madge, on whom he smiled while adding. 
But I should feel surer of my peace of mind 
if Urmhurst were two hundred instead of 
two miles away fi’om Miss Margaret’s home!” 

If Madge’s simplicity was not entirely 
proof against this flattery, she yet bore her¬ 
self with such good discretion, such hai)i)y 
demureness of eye and lip, that the most 
jealous lover could scarcely have taken 
alarm ; and Garth was not jealous. He hajj- 
pened, too, to be looking, not at her, but at 
Miss Elinor, about whose relation to his un¬ 
cle he felt some uncertainty. She appeared 
to be lost in reverie, though the short curve 
of her upper lip wore the faintest touch of 
disdain. It might, however, have been an 
unconscious trick of habit, instead of a si¬ 
lent comment on the turn of the conversa¬ 
tion. But Garth preferred the latter theo¬ 
ry: he was inclined to question the good 
taste of his uncle’s sally, and wished to be¬ 
lieve that Miss Elinor shared his opinion. 
iUl at once she quietly dropped her abstract¬ 
ed manner, and said to Madge, 

How soon can we come to you ?” 

Oh, immediately, if you will! You are 
coming, then ?” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

I don’t think we could do better,” re¬ 
turned Miss Elinor, half smiling, in spite of 
herself, at the naive vivacity of the country 
maiden. 

Madge pressed her hands quickly togeth¬ 
er, at the same time tiptoeing up with so 
airy a motion that she seemed to be over¬ 
coming an impulse to fly. It was as pretty 
a betrayal of pleasure as one c^ld wish to 
see, and Elinor’s mouth softeneu still more, 
as she continued. 

But I must ask you, first, whether you 
or your mother will be disturbed by my mu¬ 
sic ? I sing, and play on the violin.” 

‘^You play on the violin!” exclaimed 
Madge, in unafl’ected surprise. Oh—how 
delightful! Why, I thought only men did.” 

They aU smiled at this! ‘‘Bless me! 


don’t I remember when I thought the same 
thing ?” murmured Uncle Golightley ; “ and 
when old Pete Davids, the gunsmith here, 
who used to fiddle at our village dances thir¬ 
ty years ago, was my Apollo and Orpheus 
rolled into one ? Ah, my dear child, you will 
see the world some day, if I’m not much 
mistaken; and then you’ll find out that you 
women are robbing us of our masculine iire- 
rogatives one after another, and beating us 
on our own ground, too !” 

“Were you coming to meet us?” asked 
Garth of Madge. “I was expecting you 
earlier.” 

“ I couldn’t get away in time,” answered 
she, stepping nearer and pulling at a button 
of his coat while she talked to him. “ Aud 
then I^Irs. Tenterden said that Mss Golight¬ 
ley and”—she hesitated—“Uncle Golight¬ 
ley had gone to the lake; and I thought you 
might have all met one another, you see; 
and I came, so that if I found you, and Miss 
Golightley wanted to go back to the village, 
I might show her the way.” 

“ Thank you!” said Elinor, with a slight 
inclination of the head; “ that is just what 
I wanted. Shall we go now ?” 

Madge went up to the reserved young 
lady, and to her surprise took her left hand 
in her own right, as a child might do, and 
said, “ Come!” For a fraction of a moment 
Elinor held back. But Madge’s clasp was 
so soft and winning, and her eyes so sweetly 
ingenuous, as not to be resisted. With a 
blush, therefore, and a corresponding relent¬ 
ing of her whole manner, she yielded her 
hand. 

Hereupon Uncle Golightley put his arm 
through Garth’s, and affected to hurry him 
away, with a sigh and a shake of the head 
expressive of humorous amazement and de¬ 
spair. 

“ Let’s be off,” said he. “ I own myself 
defeated. Why, my dear boy, that Marga¬ 
ret of yours has done in four minutes what 
I’ve failed to do in as many years. Witch¬ 
craft, by George!—the witchery of woman.” 

But Garth was again silent and grave. 
The episode had touched him with a sense 
of refined pathos. Charming as was Madge’s 
action, he wished the sanctity of Elinor Go- 
lightley’s hand had been left uninvaded. 
It was as though the chaste fragrance of a 
flower had been too familiarly inhaled. 

The party were now at a fork of the path, 
one branch leading to Urmhurst, the oth¬ 
er to the village. Uncle Golightley faced 
round toward the two young women, laugh¬ 
ing, and lifting his hat with a picturesque 
bow. 

“Farewell, fair lassies. We part friends 
—a rivedercij as the Florentines say.” He 
came in front of them, leaving Garth a few 
' paces aside, his bundle of sticks on his 
I shoulder, and a slowly gathering frown 
, darkening his eyebrows. “ Elinor,” he flow- 
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ed on, in his easy tones, ^Hell mamma PU 
he with her in the course of the afternoon 
to help move the trunks. Margaret, you 
won’t mind if an elderly, respectable Uncle 
Oolightley—eh?” He hent deftly forward 
and kissed her cheek. 

She screamed a little Oh,” and clung to 
Elinor’s hand as if for xmotection. Yet the 
sparkle which Uncle Oolightley caught in 
•her dark laughing eyes did not seem to mean 
displeasure; howheit Garth, on the other 
hand (who had his perversities, and felt 
rather fierce for a moment at such free be¬ 
havior), was partly appeased by a lightning 
glance of comic repugnance which at the 
same moment she somehow or other con¬ 
trived to dispatch in his direction. 

Certain it is that in a predicament where 
most girls would have offended all concern¬ 
ed, and made themselves ridiculous into the 
bargain, Madge, by dint of her nimble tact 
and self-possession, had recommended her¬ 
self to each of three very dissimilar persons. 
Garth, perhaps, was still a little out of hu¬ 
mor, but less with her or his uncle than with 
himself. He could not understand or justi¬ 
fy his own state of mind. 

He was conscious, in an ujidefined way, 
that seeing Madge kissed had not affected 
him as it should have done. Instead of 
sympathetic concern for maiden sanctities 
invaded (as before, with far slighter cause, 
on Elinor’s behalf), he had felt only anger 
at the iufringement of his own rights. Was 
the explanation in the women themselves, 
or in the difference of his relation toward 
them? Madge, to his knowledge and be¬ 
lief, was pure and modest as a woman could 
be. Might she, then, without detriment or 
dishonor, allow liberties which Elinor could 
not modestly have tolerated ? 

All the way home, beneath the current 
of talk carried on by his uncle, he was turn¬ 
ing this matter over in his mind, without, 
however, coming to a satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion upon it. Why, to begin with, had he 
set up Elinor, of whom he knew nothing 
whatever, as the ideal of maidenly reserve ? 
Was she, indeed, of a higher, more refined 
type than Madge ? or was not Madge’s the 
deeper, fuller, more comprehensive nature, 
able to think, say, and do things which El¬ 
inor’s narrower and colder temperament 
must abjure ? So, at all events. Garth would 
fain believe, and thus account for the curi¬ 
ous fact that, ^ave in so far as his private 
and selfish interest was involved, he could 
more complacently see Madge the recipient 
of gallant freedoms than Elinor. 

Meanwhile he and Uncle Golightley were 
jogging along together with every appear¬ 
ance of amity, the two girls having gone 
villageward by themselves. Uncle Golight- 
ley, after asking and receiving some infor¬ 
mation regarding the present condition of 
Urmhurst, began to talk about himself and 


his experiences in a manner which Garth, 
despite his preoccupation, could not but feel 
was humorous and entertaining. Judging 
from what he said, his uncle must have pass¬ 
ed a life of no ordinary scope and distinc¬ 
tion. His screed smacked of the com^jan- 
ionship of gods. He knew them all, and 
called them by their first names, preceded 
by a pungent descriptive epithet. He knew 
the politics of Europe, and his timely coun¬ 
sel had once given wealth to a Eothschild, 
and, again, preserved the power of a prince. 
Many a name then famous in art or litera¬ 
ture had been helped or held to its renown 
by Uncle Golightley. He had divined the 
talent latent in the man ere himself was 
aware of it, and with magician’s wand had 
summoned it forth. He touched lightly 
upon aesthetic subjects, but always with an 
air of authority. Culture was his divinity, 
and his conversation ever aimed to prove 
him her high-priest. Beneath his diamond- 
studded shirt front dwelt in haimony the 
soul of epicure, artist, author, sculptor, schol¬ 
ar, man of the world. In all seriousness 
(as Garth, notwithstanding that the man’s 
expansive and selt-appreciative manner fre¬ 
quently amused him, did not fail clearly to 
perceive). Uncle Golightley was clever and 
even brilliant, of superior talents, and ob¬ 
servation wide and hungry, if not always 
accurate, shrewd, and not without tact, 
hard to put out of countenance or get the 
better of. His style of narration when he 
was in good vein was impressive even when 
it moved the listener to smile a little. He 
was not without a strong love of approba¬ 
tion, and when he thought himself believed 
in, he overflowed with good-fellowship and 
an airy kind of geniality. He manifestly, 
and not unjustly, prided himself upon his 
astuteness and insight, though Garth fan¬ 
cied that a person of far less ability who 
was acquainted with his character might 
easily mock and ridicule him to his uncon¬ 
scious face; for self-centred men too seldom 
take the precaution to look at themselves 
from an outside point of view, and can dis¬ 
believe any thing except the sincerity of 
their companions’ homage. 

By-and-by some peculiar feature of the 
landscape forced itself on Uncle Golightley’s 
recollection, and led him to revert to his 
earlier days. 

“ I never really could decide. Garth,” he 
remarked, in his languid, superior, enlight¬ 
ened way, ^rawing his hand down over his 
face with a slow, self - admiring gesture 
which was common with him—“ I never 
could quite make up my mind what place 
in this world was worthiest for me to fill. 
My father—dear good man that he was— 
wished me to go into business; and without 
doubt I had business talents—splendid ones: 
indeed, I intend giving you an account, one 
of these days, of certain operations of mine 
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wliicli—but never mind now. Well, you 
know, I shrank, I recoiled, from the idea of 
binding myself up for life with the ledger; 
and money-making, in the gross sense, was 
always hateful to me. What I craved, as 
I tell you, was education—culture. I had 
at one time a passion for college; not for 
Bowdoin—that’s a good, respectable place, 

I know—but I thought of Harvard. And I 
actually did run down there, just to look over 
the place. It was charming in many ways, 
but I soon saw it was not for mo. I was 
a natural scholar—a born scholar; but the 
routine and blind discipline of the place—oh, 

I couldn’t have endured it! The kind of cul¬ 
ture I needed demanded, first of all, freedom, 
exj)ansion. Such things as the necessity 
of rising by daylight, or earlier, for prayers, 
attending recitations at stated hours, be¬ 
ing confined to certain books, certain fixed 
courses—I hadu’t the soul to put up with 
that. I love knowledge, but I must woo 
her in my own way; my worship mustn’t 
bo polluted by rules and regulations, and 
the enforced society of thirty or forty per¬ 
haps unsympathizing fellow-devotees. Does 
that place deserve the name of university, I - 
asked then, and I ask now, where each stu¬ 
dent may not pursue his studios in his own 
way, at his own leisure, without the neces¬ 
sity of treading the vulgar, beaten track ? 
I saw the president. Garth, and told him 
what I have told you; but he was narrow, 
provincial; he would make no changes, and 
I was obliged to give it up. It was a cruel 
disappointment—oh, I didn’t recover it for 
years! But finally I saw there was but one 
thing for me : I must enter the grand uni¬ 
versity of the world to find what our pigmy 
institutions could not furnish. And so it 
happened that I went to Europe. There 
was some sadness—some x)ainful things con¬ 
nected with my departure. My father—a 
fine, trenchant character, but stern: yes, I 
may admit to you, my dear boy, that ho was 
often harsh with me—^unjust almost. Yes, 
Garth, why should you not hear it? He 
was unjust, cruelly unjust, to mo! Yet I 
never gave him cause for anger. Well, 
well, it’s over now—forgiven, if not forgot¬ 
ten, years and years ago. But, ah! I have 
suflered 1” 

^^You have been long away,” observed 
Garth. “ Are you glad to bo back ?” 

A man,” returned Uncle Golightley, lift¬ 
ing his hat and passing his fingers back 
through his hair—‘‘ a man who has lived the 
life that I have can seldom feel what you 
young i^eople call gladness. There’s too 
much bitter knowledge, too much pathos, 
interwoven with it all. No one could have 
stronger home instincts than I, you know; 
no one could look forward more yearningly 
to the rest and peace which only home can 
bring. But what am I about ?” exclaimed 
Uncle Golightley, suddenly altering his pen- 
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sive tone. “ Piling the weight of my hypo¬ 
chondriacal philosophy on your young shoul¬ 
ders! Glad to get home ? Yes, and I mean 
to stay.” 

Do these ladies mean to stay too ?” 

^^Now, Garth, you are not to feel too much 
interest about those ladies. Great God!” 
cried Uncle Golightley, laughingly, if your 
nature ladies are not enough for you, you’re 
hard to satisfy. However, I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing about them. I met John Tenterden— 
one of those crude, good-hearted, thick-bod¬ 
ied old millionaires—in Germany. I think 
it was in 1846. John was a good fellow, and 
a little while before he died he did me a 
service—well, the greatest service he could 
have done me: however, more of that an¬ 
other time. We got acquainted quite by 
accident. He had seen me register my name 
at the hotel, and that set him to making in¬ 
quiries about my family; then he intro¬ 
duced me to his wife and foster-daughter; 
and, in short, we became very good friends. 
John, i^erhaps, was the least personally at¬ 
tractive of the family to mo; hadu’t culture 
—oh, not a shadow of it, Garth!—but as 
good-hearted a fellow as ever lived.” 

‘^Has Mrs.Tenterden got culture?” de¬ 
manded Garth. 

^‘Ali, Mildred—Mildred is a fine woman,” 
affirmed Uncle Golightley, caressing his 
check and looking gratified. She has nat¬ 
ural cleverness, and it is surprising how 
much that woman knows. A Southern- 
bred woman, and has her eccentricities— 
her little ruggednesses of speech and man¬ 
ner. You’d hardly suspect what was in her 
on a first acquaintance. But, oh! I do love 
to talk with her—she has so mucli informa¬ 
tion !” 

Is she a young woman ?” Garth in¬ 
quired: ‘‘the lady I saw in the Green 
Vaults couldn’t have been she.” 

Oh, Mildred must bo all of sixty; per¬ 
haps sixty-five; indeed, I have an idea that 
she and Cuthbert are about of an age. But 
she don’t look it: dark hair and eyes— 
erect — full bust — oh! a fine figure of a 
woman. But you should have seen the as¬ 
tonishment of the family when I first claim¬ 
ed her as my sister! Until that moment 
they had supposed — and so had all her 
Southern relatives—that my mother had 
met her death, either accidentally or by vi¬ 
olence, in the latter part of 1803. You are 
familiar with the story, I suppose ? She had 
come North, in that year, to find Caj)tain 
Brian, and had contrived her flight in such 
a way as to lead to the belief that she had 
been killed.” 

^^She was supposed to have met my 
grandfather, and fallen in love with him, as 
much as twenty years before, father said,” 
rejoined Garth. It seems too romantic to 
be true. She had been married since then, 
and liad children, and her husband had 
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died; and slic had heard nothing of Captain 
Urmson meanwhile. Such constancy is al¬ 
most unnatural.” 

“Women are very unaccountahle beings 
when they get a crotchet in their heads,” ob¬ 
served Uncle Golightley, trimming his mus¬ 
tache. “Mildred says she was about sev¬ 
enteen when her mother disappeared. She 
was immensely wealthy, you know; and 
shortly before her disappearance she settled 
all her property on Mildred. Mildred, hy- 
the-way, had just married John, and gone 
to housekeei)iug near wdiere her mother 
lived alone. And speaking of romance. 
Garth, Mildred inherited a touch of it too. 
I couldn’t make out, for a long time, liow she 
came to marry a man like John at all. But 
one day he told me, speaking of his early 
life, that he had courted Mildred a long 
while, and had offered himself half a dozen 
times ; hut she wouldn’t have him. Final¬ 
ly, he had lost all his money—he used to he 
very rich too—and had written to her re¬ 
nouncing all pretensions, and so forth; and 
then what did she do hut write hack that 
he might come and marry her as soon as ho 
liked! That ’ll show you what sort of a 
woman she is.” 

“ Very pleasant!” said Garth. 

“ Oh, she’s a darling I But I was going 
to tell you about my first acquaintance with 
them. They’d been abroad then about six 
years—had come chiefly to educate Elinor: 
and by George, Garth, there never was a 
girl who had more advantages of education, 
or knew better how to profit by them, or 
had finer natural abilities to profit with, or 
kept more quiet about them, than Elinor 
Golightley.” 

“She looks very intelligent; but I no¬ 
ticed a sad expression—almost cynical— 
now and then.” 

“Ah, that kind of woman—that fine, ex- 
ceiitional organization—is seldom happy. 
Poor child! I suppose, until she met me, 
she had never found a human being wdio 
thoroughly understood her. Besides, her 
merely outward life was a sad one. Losing 
her fatlier and mother just when she was 
most passionately attached to them, you 
know; and then coming among strange peo¬ 
ple—uncongenial, in spite of all their kind¬ 
ness; and then, again, the having no desire 
nngratified excei^t the one all-important de¬ 
sire for some being worthy of her best affec¬ 
tion, and able intelligently to sympathize 
with her: I tell you, I only wonder she isn’t 
more cynical than she is. But, oh! she’s 
far chcerfuler than she used to be: only 
poor John’s death, and the loss of their 
property, have put her back a little, tem- 
X)orarily.” 

“ I siq)pose her music consoles her,” Garth 
suggested. “She has a wonderful voice, 
judging from what I heard of it.” 

“ Why, that voice, my dear Garth,” said Un¬ 


cle Golightley, in a confidential tone—“that 
voice is simply—unique! The first masters 
in Italy and Germany (she has studied un¬ 
der every one of them) have told me that 
it is, in many respects, superior to any thing 
they have heard, off the stage or on it. 
There was one fellow in Dresden whom I 
thought I should have trouble with. He 
taught her for three mouths, and worshiped 
the very ground she walked upon. One 
day, after the lesson, he came into the i)ar- 
lor, where John and Mildred and I were sit¬ 
ting, and hurst into tears. He said that 
the thought of that voice being lost to the 
world was breaking his heart. He said 
there never had been, or would be, or could 
be, any thing like it. He said if she would 
consent to sing in opera or at a concert, she 
might have all the kings and queens on 
the earth for her audience. And finally ho 
blurted out that he adored her, and was 
hers body and soul, and Avould follow her 
round the world until she agreed to marry 
him. Well, I w'ish you’d seen Mildred. 
She drew herself up like a regiment of cav¬ 
alry ! ‘ My good gracious alive, John! Re¬ 

ally we ought to congratulate ourselves on 
having secured such an excellent match for 
Miss Golightlej"!’ I jumx)ed up to show the 
poor fellow out, and save his life if I could; 
but just then in came Elinor, wdth that dev¬ 
ilish cold, sarcastic look about the eyes and 
mouth, and a paper in one hand and some¬ 
thing in an envelope in the other. She 
walked up to the writing-table with an air 
as if she owned mankind and was tired of 
them, and sat down there, and called the 
man iq) to her as gently and quietly as pos¬ 
sible. He came and plumped down on his 
knees, not knowing what was to hapi)en to 
him any more than we did. Elinor opened 
the eiiA^elox^e, and counted out of it a dozen 
ten-thaler bank-notes, one after the other. 

^ The month is not quite up, Herr Skalier,’ 
says she; ‘ but, to avoid trouble, I shall j^ay 
you as if it Avere. An hour each week, at 
thirty thalers per hour, makes one hundred 
and twenty, does it not ? Please to count it 
over, and then sign your name here;’ and 
she dixq^ed a loen in ink and held it ready 
for him. By George, Garth, I turned i)ale— 
I turned pale! AYell, that shows you the 
sort of a woman she is.” 

“What did the music-teacher do?” de¬ 
manded Garth, who had listened with at¬ 
tention. 

“ He x)lucked up spirit enough—G odknows 
how—to sign the bill, and i)ut the money in 
his pocket, and walk out of the house; and he 
gave up the idea of following Elinor round 
the world from that moment. I remember 
John, who had some dry humor, poor fel¬ 
low, saying, after Skalier had disappeared, 

^ Seems to me, Mildred, we haven’t secured 
Miss Golightley’s match yet.’ We found 
afterward that he had offered himself to her 
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in tli6 midst of the lesson, and she had told 
him to go into the parlor and wait for her I 
answer. Slie was only eighteen at the time; ! 
hut slie was a ‘ cai)tain,^ as Mildred would | 
say.” 

From what you tell me,” remarked Garth, 
affcer an interval of silence, “ I take Mrs. i 
Tenterden to he a better sort of woman than 
Miss Golightley.” | 

His uncle laughed and said, ‘^Yes, most; 
people fall in love with Mildred before they 
do with Elinor. But no harm was done, j 
Skalier tried to drink himself to death, 1 1 
believe, with Bavarian beer; but when he 
found it was onl 3 ^ making him fatter even 
than he was alreadj^, he gave it up, and mar¬ 
ried a lantern-jawed Saxon priina donna, | 
with a mouth like a reticule, 'whom he had 
scorned before. Elinor, though, set down 
her foot that she would have no more sing¬ 
ing-masters, and she hasn’t had a lesson 
since that day. But she had already grown 
fond of the violin, and now she took to it 
altogether; and really it was a fortunate 
thing, for she has made herself as supreme 
with that as with the voice. Frankly, Garth, 
she has but to say the word to command a 
fortune from any musical director in Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Garth shook his head. The idea of Elinor 
Golightley’s singing and liddling in public 
was somehow repugnant to him, notwith¬ 
standing his dislike of her aj)athetic cyni¬ 
cism. 

^^Of course,” resumed Uncle Golightley, 

wo don’t want Elinor on the stage, though 
I dare saj’' she’d be as safe —with that dev¬ 
ilish cold gray eye of hers—there as in her 
own boudoir. But, oh!” (here ho caressed 
his cheeks with slow, admiring hand) “wo 
hope she is reserved for a happier, tenderer 
destiny than that!” 

“ Is that to be your wife ?” thought Garth, 
drawing his eyebrows together, and half 
disposed to ask the question aloud. But ho 
shunned the point, and made some inquiry 
apropos of ]\Ir. Tenterden’s loss of fortune. 

“ There was a mysteiy about that,” said 
his uncle, with a short laugh; “ nobody 
seemed to know at the time, or has been 
able to tell since, what became of the mon¬ 
ey. If I could have seen my way to accept 
the oher John pressed upon me, before we 
had known each other a year, to undertake 
the entire management of the estate, whj^, 
of course, the crash never could have oc¬ 
curred. But I explained to him that it was 
impossible I should accept such a responsi¬ 
bility, because if any accident were to hap¬ 
pen, I hadn’t the means to make it good. 
He begged me, and brought out all his pa¬ 
pers, and made me look through them and 
see just how every thing was placed, and 
told how his old agent had just died, and 
that he himself knew no more about busi¬ 
ness than a child (which was true enough, 


God knows), and imidored me at Ica-st to 
advise him as a friend, and if not as his 
friend, then as Mildred’s, since all the mon¬ 
ey really belonged to her. It really grieved 
me to refuse, the more because I knew how 
much I might have done for him. Why, 
Garth, I remember, in 1844, standing on the 
floor of the English House of Commons, 
talking with William Ewart Gladstone—I 
sui)pose one of the greatest flnancial gen¬ 
iuses that ever lived—and this is what he 
said to me: ‘Mr. Urmson, if jmu were an 
Englishman and a member of this House, I 
should look forward to the country’s finan¬ 
cial future with security'.’” 

“ What did he mean by that ?” demanded 
Garth, with a grim smile ; but his uncle was 
not so easily disconcerted. 

“ I’d been dropping some hints about the 
forth-coming budget,” he explained ; “ and 
Gladstone was so startled by my insight into 
the thing that he let fall that acknowledg¬ 
ment before ho could stop himself. Well, 
as I was saying, I had to refuse John ; but 
just before the crash came, two or three 
years afterward, a rather curious thing hap¬ 
pened, which I was glad of on his account 
as well as my own. Ah! wJiat’s that on 
the hill ? surely that must bo our old Urm- 
hurst!” 

They had emerged from the woods, and 
the venerable mansion stood out, solid, dark, 
and four-square against the skj', moored be¬ 
tween its mighty chimneys. The many- 
paned windows glanced blue, while the 
dense oak foliage of the porch wore a sullen 
crimson color. The far-projecting eaves, 
and the peaked hoods of the dormers, cast 
heavy shadows downward, beneath the mid¬ 
day sun. Uncle Golightley made a long 
X)auso to look. 

“ You must have a studio. Garth,” he said 
at length ; “ where is it ?” 

“ In the northeast corner of the garret. 
I cut out a section of the roof, and filled it 
in with glass.” 

“ In the garret, eh ? the old garret! I 
used to 8i)ond a good deal of my time in 
that garret, do yon know, Avhen I was a boy. 
I never was tired of pulling over the boxes 
of old musty j)apers that were kept up there. 
I suppose there wasn’t a single document 
that I didn’t examine.” 

“Did you expect to find some ancient 
deed of land or forgotten will ?” 

“ Ha! ha! Oh, I dare say I was quite ro¬ 
mantic enough for that. It would have 
been odd, too, if you and I had both made 
our fortunes up in that garret, I with my 
documents and you with your canvases— 
ha! ha! ha! Tell me, Gartb, my dear boy— 
jmu have strong ej^es—^Avho is that standing 
hi the doorway ? Not your father ?” 

“ No ; it’s the cook—^Nikomis.” 

“ Nikomis—an Indian name. Where did 
she come from ?” 
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“No one knows mucli about her before 
her appearance bere, twenty and odd years 
ago. She bas lived witb us ever since I was 
iifteen or so, in tbe other corner of tbe gar¬ 
ret. I have taken ber portrait; sbe’s a pic¬ 
turesque old savage.” 

“How our stern old forefathers would 
have stared to bear that at some future day 
an Indian would bo domiciled at Urmburst! 
I wonder whether Nikomis knows whoso 
bones underlie that stone she is standing 
on 

“Perhaps she’s the embodiment of their 
revenge,” suggested Garth, with a smile. 
“She often looks sombre and cross enough 
for that. I’ll christen my portrait ‘ Our 
Fury,’ or something of that sort.” 

“ Can that be Cuthbert!” exclaimed Un¬ 
cle Golightley, as a silvery-haired figure 
turned tlio corner of the house, w'alkiug 
slowly, with a slight stoop of the shoulders, 
and his hands behind him. “Good God! 
can that white-headed old man be Cuthbert 
Urmson ?” 

“Is he so old ?” said Garth, rather falter- 
ingly. 

“ Good God!” repeated Uncle Golightley, 
snatching off his tinted glasses, and thereby 
revealing a peculiar cast in one of his eyes, 
“ can that bo my poor brother Cuthbert ? 
Garth, what do you thiuk he’ll say to me ?” 


CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRESIDE. 

At Urmburst that night there was an un¬ 
usual scene. It had fallen suddenly cold 
after sunset, and the mighty kitchen hearth 
liad been cleared of the movable iron stove 
kept to facilitate cooking operations, and 
the first great fire of the season had been 
kindled there. The rude stump of a hem¬ 
lock-tree, nearly six feet in girth, was 
brought in by Garth on a wheelbarrow, and 
cunningly built into place with a substruc¬ 
ture and abattls of smaller logs, dry branch¬ 
es, brush-wood, and shavings, and the Avhole 
set going by a skillfully applied match. 
With much crackling and whispering, the 
flames fastened hastily to their work, climb¬ 
ing from the smaller to the larger sticks 
with ever-increasing power and relish, un¬ 
til the under side of the hemlock itself be¬ 
gan to flush red-hot from the multitudinous 
soft lapping of the fiery tongues, which cor¬ 
roded while seeming to caress. Anon came 
sharp, dry detonations, and a bubbling and 
stewing of sap from the ends of the huge 
stumj); the welded smoke and flame hurtled 
upward, and the spacious fire-idace radiated 
outward such an abundance of heat that 
only one or two of the seven persons sitting 
round about could endure to face it steadil}^. 

But love of a noble fire is so deep and 


universal in the human heart that it must 
correspond to some essential human quality. 
There is no better company, for it talks to 
each one in the language he loves best; 
helps the wit to be brilliant, and the silent 
man to hold his tongue with a good grace ; 
is as fitting to a savage’s cave as to an em¬ 
peror’s palace; and can never be in bad 
taste or out of fashion. It roars and frolics 
and devours, and tosses daringly aloft into 
the blackness of the chimney, even as the 
vital i)rinciple of existence flouts the hol¬ 
lowness of death. It humors our joy or 
sadness, but creates neither, being mere life, 
without heart or soul; and perhaps it suits 
best with that iiensive mood which is often 
nearer to enjoyment than enjoyment itself. 

The Urmburst fire-place, with its room¬ 
like breadth and depth, must have been 
large even for the ago in which it was built. 
Standing within it on a clear afternoon, and 
looking upward through the shaft of the 
chimney, stars could be discerned in the ob¬ 
long patch of sky above. There was no 
mantel-piece, the arched opening being so 
high that venerable Parson Graeme could 
stand upright under it, his stiff white hair 
barely brushing the key-stone; but there 
was some ornamentation in the way of old 
smoke-darkened Dutch tiles, inlaid here and 
there; and within the recess half a dozen 
sooty iron hooks and festooned chains re¬ 
called the primitive methods of cookery. 
The fire-place was built of brick, all but the 
hearth-stone, a roughly hewn piece of gran¬ 
ite, its inequalities iiolished by the shuflling 
feet of full seven generations of Urmburst 
cooks. As for the kitchen itself, it was 
large and high and darksomely picturesque, 
wainscoted breast-high with black oak, and 
traversed as to the ceiling by two gigantic 
beams, made out of iiTegularly squared 
trunks of oak-trees, gradually naiTowing in 
breadth from one end to the other. The 
half of the floor adjoining the front window 
was raised above the rest by a step some 
six inches in height, and the long massive 
table, whose legs passed through the plank¬ 
ing and descended into the cellar like the 
masts of a ship, was made with a corre¬ 
sponding inequality half-way down its 
length. Beyond the fire-place a narrow 
passage-way led to the back entrance of the 
kitchen, passing the head of the cellar stairs 
on the right. The walls were diversified 
with shelves of glistening crockery, and hero 
and there a eloset door. All these details, 
however, were but indistinctly discernible 
in the gamboling fire-light, which, indeed, 
was less concerned in giving them x>romi- 
nence than in eausing the seven shadows 
of those who sat so quietly around the 
hearth to dance an extravagant fandango, 
leaping from floor to ceiling, bobbing and 
beckoning to one another like grotesque 
goblins, and darting to and fro with suiter- 
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human agility; all this phantasmagoric me¬ 
lee being accompanied by a breathless still¬ 
ness that rendered it oddly impressive. 

“ Ah, how it all comes back to mesaid 
one of the party at length. Bless you! I 
used to make just such fires as that, when 
I was a boy, on this very hearth. Delight¬ 
ful, isn’t it, Mildred ?—this primitive flavor 
about every thing! I knew you’d enjoy it.” 

The lady addressed had been leaning back 
in her chair, posed in a stately, luxurious at¬ 
titude that seemed natural to one of her stat¬ 
uesque proportions. She laughed good-na¬ 
turedly, and answered, smoothing down her 
black dress with one hand, ^^Ob, Ave haA^e 
fires and fire-places like this in Virginia too; 
I dare say you knoAV, Mr. Urmson. This is 
splendid, though, I’m sure; and I suppose 
the people here need great fires more than 
we do, the Avinters are so cold.” 

^^But she never saw a hearth-stone like 
this in Vu’ginia, did she, Ciithbert ? Come, 
you’re our historian; tell us about it. It’s a 
component jiart of NeAV Hampshire, isn’t it?” 

“It goes down through the cellar, at all 
events,” said Mr. Urmson. “ When the foun¬ 
dations of the house were being dug, this 
great bottomless rock seemed very much in 
the way, and the faint-hearted ones, who 
were teiTibly afraid of the ghost of tlie dead 
Indian, wanted to abandon the site and go 
elsewhere. But Captain Neil Avould not; 
and by turning the iflan of his house a lit¬ 
tle more to the southward he brought the 
toj) of the rock into the kitchen fire-place; 
then ho reduced it to tliQ proper level by 
cutting a thick slice oft' it; and so killed 
three birds Avith one stone; for there aA' as a 
hearth ready-made, and as for the slice, it 
served both as a tombstone to keep doAvn 
the ghost and as a threshold for the house. 
But Mrs. Tenterden will think she is living 
in a ghost story if she hears any more Urm- 
hurst legends to-night,” added he, looking 
at her Avith his keen grave smile. 

“Oh, mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden, 
more good-naturedly than ever; “I’m sure 
I don’t mind it at all.” 

“It was good to make a hearth-stone of 
a piece of the solid earth,” observed a low, 
sober-toned young Amice from Mr. Urmson’s 
right hand. 

“ I think so too,” said he, turning toward 
her. “It’s like a bond between the heart 
of the house and the heart of nature. I 
like to believe that to the end of time this 
savage old rock can never quite forget the 
years it spent amidst us, with our joys and 
follies and griefs and deaths. Here it will 
stand when Urmhurst, and eAmn this famous 
Yankee nation of ours, have dissolved into 
dust and vapor. But something human will 
have melted into it, and that is better than 
engraA’'ing inscriptions on obelisks for stran¬ 
gers to be curious about fiAm thousand years 
hence.” 


“ Now, Cuthbert, lad, do you tell the sto¬ 
ries, and leave the preaching to me—haw! 
haAv!—it’s my business—haw! haw! ho! I 
don’t belieAm this good lady here, nor miss 
there beside you, understands hoAV a bit of 
granite can remember folks, any better than 
I do; and I A^"as ninety-five last birthday, 
ma’am, so that needn’t trouble you—eh? 
ha! ha!” 

No one could resist the hoary geniality 
of this gruff-spoken old Colossus, who seem¬ 
ed himself more ancient than the rocky 
Avomb of the land that bore him. Mrs. Ten¬ 
terden laughed heartily, and said, “Well, I 
suppose I am a pretty stupid old woman 
about such things.” 

Mr. Urmson stroked liis nose gently and 
arched his eyebrow. “ The parson,” said he, 
“ is even more envious than stupid. I hope 
he may live to outgrow it. And if Miss Go- 
lightley had not made me forget myself by 
giving me a text, I should not have pro- 
Amked him.” 

“But tell mo. Uncle Golightley,” said 
Madge, who sat between him and Garth, 
“ is it certainly true tliat the Indian is bur¬ 
ied under the threshold ? Has nobody ever 
looked under it to see ?” 

“People AA^ho look under grave-stones,” 
observed Garth, as his uncle did not imme¬ 
diately reply, “ are apt to find a curse buried 
there, if nothing else.” 

Besides the seven persons whose shadows 
were flickering about the fire-lighted kitch¬ 
en, there Avas an eighth present—a silent, 
self-contained, stoical individual, wrapped 
in a dark shawl, and smoking a short cutty- 
j)ipe. It Avas old Nikomis, the cook, who’ 
had sat and smoked thus every night for 
the last ten years, and w^ho, it appeared, 
was not to bo frightened aAvay by unusual 
company. She w^as so far removed within 
the chimney-corner that, although the wrin¬ 
kled coppery skin of her broad grim face re¬ 
ceived the intensest glow of the fire, no shad- 
OAV was cast into the room beyond. She sat 
with her arms folded, and the pipe stuck in 
the corner of her mouth, and from pipe and 
mouth alike jots of smoke issued at stated 
intervals. But for this she might have been 
a statue or a mummy, so far as any sign of 
life was concerned. Hitherto she had nei¬ 
ther taken part in the conversation nor 
OA^en seemed to be conscious of it; but at 
Madge’s idle question she partly turned, and 
pushing aside with one dark knotted talon 
the swath of grayish-black hair which hung 
down beside her face, fixed her small black 
eyes upon the fresh and lovely girl. 

Garth, sitting betAveen, observed these two 
women with an artist’s eye for contrast. 
While marveling at the ’breadth of a hu¬ 
man nature which could include two such 
diverse beings under one category, the fan¬ 
tastic notion occurred to him Avhether any 
imaginable freak of destiny could ever cause 
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their several thoughts or desires to run for 
a moment in the same channel. Madge, it 
was true, had been known to entrap Niko- 
mis into something like conversation, and 
even to etfect an entry to the old Indian's 
wigwam in the garret, which was closed 
against every one else. But this must have 
been duo rather to their intense dissimilari¬ 
ty, mental and spiritual as well as X)hysical, 
than to any direct sympathy between them. 
The notion went and came in a breath, and 
then Garth made his rejoinder to Madge. 
Nikomis thereupon gave vent to a guttural 
*^Ugh!" and turning again to the hrc, re¬ 
sumed her impassive smoking as before. 

^^The old lady agi'ees with you. Garth," 
remarked his hither; for Nikomis’s habitual 
silence had for years brought her to be spok¬ 
en about in her own presence as if she were 
deaf or out of the way. “ I have always be¬ 
lieved that the murdered warrior, as well as 
the original old sachem, was an ancestor of 
hers, and this conlirms it." 

^^My good fathers! Mr. Urmson!" cried 
Mrs. Tenterden, with an accent of anxiety. 
‘^What—why—I shouldn't think it would 
be safe. At least," she added, lowering her 
voice behind her fan, the Indians down in 
Virginia are perfectly awful!" 

Oh, Mildred!" murmured Golightley, let¬ 
ting his hand fall softly upon liers^ you are 
simply the most delicious woman in the 
world. Isn’t she, Cuthbert? Oh, it 'll be 
charming to watch you two!" 

^‘Nikomis stays here, Mrs. Tenterden," 
said Cuthbert, entirely unmoved, because 
the place belongs to her. I wish to atone 
for the wrong my forefathers did hers. She 
is a lady, and appreciates my motive; and 
even should justice require my scalp at her 
hands, no personal feeling would be engen¬ 
dered either on her part or mine.” 

The idea of Mr. Urmson's being scalped 
by his cook caused Mrs. Tenterden to fold 
her statuesque arms with a shudder. But 
why do you think she is one of those Indians 
instead of any other?" she asked. 

“It saves so much trouble. If I be¬ 
lieved she was some one else, how could I 
believe I was repairing my ancestor’s mis¬ 
deeds ?" 

The good-natured attempt which Mrs. 
Tenterden made to catch the drift of this 
remark put the scalping out of her mind, 
and before she could recur to it, Golightley 
had taken up the conversation at the point 
where Garth had left it. 

“By-the-bye, Garth," he began, affably, 
“ aren’t you laying down the law rather 
broadly as regards that matter of opening 
graves ? My notion was that an old tomb 
was one of the likeliest of places for stum¬ 
bling on some forgotten treasure.” 

“ If there's a fortune under our door-step, 
it can't be meant for us,” returned the young 
man. We should probably stumble on 


some proof of our never having had a claim 
even to such fortune as we possess." 

“Oh, then let us not look!" exclaimed 
Madge, with a naivete that drew forth a gen¬ 
eral smile. “ Besides—there are the ghosts. 
Are there any ghosts, do you think. Miss 
Elinor?" 

“ It seems as if there might be to-night," 
said Elinor, with a half-playful apprehon- 
siveness of eyes and tone, and a slight nerv¬ 
ous shrugging of the shoulders. 

“ Ghosts ? to bo sure there are!" affirmed 
Uncle Golightley. “ I wonder now whether 
I ever told any of you a ghostly experience 
of my own, which happened to mo in this 
very house when I was a mere boy, thirty 
years ago. I don’t believe I ever did. Well, 
now, this is just the place and time for a 
ghost story. Let mo see if I can remember 
it. Yes—I was between twelve and fifteen 
years old then. Cuthbert, you were away 
in Europe at that time, and I was living 
here alone with the captain, and being about 
as unhappy as I knew how to be, I suppose. 
I was much in the garret, partly to be out of 
the way, and partly because I enjoyed rum¬ 
maging over the old chests of papers. It’s 
curious, as I was remarking to you this morn¬ 
ing, Garth, Avhat an attraction that garret 
has had for our family, one way or another!" 

“I recollect I used to haunt it before you 
were born,” remarked Cuthbert; “ but I nev¬ 
er saw the ghost." 

“He appeared first to me," rejoined Go¬ 
lightley, stroking his face; “ but there’s no 
reason, so far as I know, why he shoiild not 
appear hereafter to other x^eoide. Well, one 
day—one day. Miss Margaret, with your 
black eyes—I had staid in this garret un¬ 
til near dusk, and was just going to shut up 
the chest and depart, when my eye happen¬ 
ed to light upon a document folded in tri¬ 
angular shape, which I couldn’t remember 
having seen before. It was a parchment, 
very much worn along the folds, and crum¬ 
pled at the corners, and discolored in several 
places, as if it were either very old or had 
been carried about a great deal in some¬ 
body’s pocket. I took it to the window, for 
it was getting pretty dark, you know, and 
found some half-erased writing on the back. 
I could make nothing of that, and said to 
myself. I’ll look inside. But on trying to 
open it, I found it was carefully sealed along 
the edges with seven wafers, four blue and 
throe red ones. 

“I was thinking whether or not it would 
bo wrong for mo to open it, when all at once 
I felt there was some one in the garret with 
me. I was scared for a minute: I was stand¬ 
ing with my face to the window, and tho 
idea of turning round was disagreeable, I 
can tell you. However, I had to turn at 
last; and sure enough, there was somebody 
squatting down beside the chest of papers I 
had just left. 
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“ I looked at him at first only in surprise. 
There was not much light to see him by, 
and he had his back toward mo; still I fan¬ 
cied there was something familiar about 
him. Gradually I noticed that he appeared 
to be about 1113 ’- owu age and size; not only 
that, but the clothes he wore were just like 
those I had on. His hair, as nearly as I 
could make out, was about as long as miue, 
and curled in the same waj". And, by George! 
his way of pulling over the papers and hold¬ 
ing them up to look at them was so like 
my way that I could hardly believe he was 
not mo. For all that, though, there was 
something devilish about him, as if some 
evil spirit was amusing himself with mim¬ 
icking me. After I got over my surprise 
a little, I began to feel—not frightened ex¬ 
actly, but indignant. 

“ I didn’t move or say any thing, but stood 
watching him; and though it grew darker, 
I saw him more clearly in the darkness than 
in the light. He continued pulling over the 
papers and peering into them, until at last 
he brought out—what do 3 ’ou think it was, 
Mildred r 

Oh, Golightley, don’t!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tenterden, with one of her shudders; “ I 
declare it’s awful!” 

As soon as I saw it, I know I had to deal 
with nothing human; and, another thing, I 
became immediately conscious of what was 
going on in my Doppelganger’s mind, or per- 
liaps it would be more accurate to say I 
felt his mind as if it was my owu, and the 
thoughts he had seemed to bo my thoughts. 
Though I saw him, and knew that I was 
something distinct from him, yet I know 
that I was possessed by him in the same 
sense that people used to be in the witch 
daj'S. And though I felt, so far as I had 
any feeling of my own left, that ho was hid¬ 
eous and repulsive to the last degree, still I 
couldn’t help sympathizing with him, and 
looking at things from his point of view, 
and agreeing, as it were, to eveiy thing he 
proposed. But the worst of it was that I 
knew I was guilty of whatever wickedness 
ho might meditate; I must consent to his 
crimes, and that was the same as to commit 
them mj^self. He had x)ower over me.” 

^^Why didn’t you down on your knees, 
lad, and pray God to succor j'ou?” boomed 
the venerable parson, at this point. 

I didn’t think of it, I suppose, until it 
was too late. It was part of the gliost’s in¬ 
fernal cunning, you see, to make me forget 
every thing except him and what ho was 
doing. Well, the thing he brought out was 
a discolored old parchment, folded in trian¬ 
gular shape, and very much worn and crum- 
X)led along the edges. He turned it over, 
and I saw, looking through his eyes, that 
something had been written on the back 
and partly scratched out. Then I felt him 
think, ^I’ll oxien it,’ and when ho (or we) 


made the attempt, we found it was sealed 
along the edges with seven wafers, three red 
and four blue.” 

Wh 3 ", it was something like the one you 
found, wasn’t it ?” murmured Mrs. Tenter- 
den. ‘‘ How strange there should be two of 
them!” 

A coincidence,” remarked Cuthbert, is 
often the strangest feature of adventures of 
this kind. Proceed, brother.” 

“ The sight of those wafers,” continued 
Golightley, who was sitting ere’et, with his 
elbows on the arms of his chair, and accent¬ 
ing his narrative with the imj^act of one 
long forefinger against the other—the 
sight of those seven wafers, so far from 
maldng me hesitate about my right to break 
them open, gave me (through the deiH'aved 
heart of the Dox)i)elgauger, 3 011 understand) 
a thrill of delight, because here was some¬ 
thing unlawful to be done. And 3 "et, some¬ 
how, it didn’t seem wrong either, but a 
particularly pleasant kind of right. At all 
events, when I saw him begin breaking the 
seals o];)en, I axijiroved and rejoiced exceed¬ 
ingly, and accex)ted the deed as my own. 
We violated them one by one, and when 
the parchment lay open before us, we had 
a comx)lacent little chuckle together.” 

^‘The Lord be merciful unto 3^011 a sin¬ 
ner !” rumbled Parson Graeml, whoso ven¬ 
erable mind had lost the elasticit 3 ’' whereb 3 ^ 
to distinguish the imx)ress of a skillfully told 
fiction from that of a true tale. Fortunate¬ 
ly he was a Univcrsalist, and had hopes 
oven for so depraved a soul as Uncle Go- 
lightley’s. 

^^But tell me—what was in the x)arch- 
ment?” demanded Madge, with a x)iquant 
intrex:)idity that caused a corner of Cuth- 
bert’s mouth to move slightl 3 q and him to 
turn a quiet glance on the questioner. 

What was in it, my dear child ?” return¬ 
ed Uncle Golightlo 3 q taking her hand ca¬ 
ressingly in his own; ‘‘ wh 3 q writing—noth¬ 
ing but writing. The body of the writing 
was in an old-fashioned but easily legible 
hand, but across the toj) of the page was 
one sentence in a different character. Wo 
read that first, and it gave us such an appe¬ 
tite for what was to follow as only a warn¬ 
ing to read no further could have done. 

However,” said the story-teller, after an 
interval of silent gazing at the fire, which, 
reflected in his glasses, seemed to give his 
eyes a rod, demoniac glare—however, I’m 
not going to tell you what was written in 
that document. I promised my Doppelgaug¬ 
er I wouldn’t, and it’s a promise I haven’t 
the courage to break. Luckily, the story 
does not need that I should; in fact, its x>e- 
culiar interest would be greatly imx)aired 
were I to do so. It is enough to say that it 
was a potent si)ell, and that its effect was 
to endow us (under certain penalties which 
I can appreciate better now than I did then) 
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with a peculiar aud irresistible power; a | 
power, too, that could he exercised iuvis- ; 
ibly, aud whose very existence would he un¬ 
suspected hy most people. Not only that, 
but it was, in a certain sense, a perfectly 
legitimate power. No one could have con¬ 
demned me—us—for using it; no one, ex¬ 
cept ourselves, could have divined the se¬ 
cret sin that lurked within it; in fact, the 
sill was nameless, intangible, so subtle that 
it vanished altogether beneath a direct look, 
or appeared only in the likeness of a virtue. 
And to tell the truth," affirmed Uncle Go- 
lightley, leaning back in his chair with a 
dry laugh—to tell the truth, my good peo¬ 
ple, I’m more than half inclined to-night to 
think that there really was, so far as I was 
concerned, more of right than wrong in the 
matter, after all. The devil had a finger in 
the pic, I admit; but it’s my opinion that 
ho simi)ly idaycd a practical joke on my 
common-sense, and that if ho had kept out 
of the way, and had left me to deal with 
that seven-sealed affair alone, I should have 
come off without singeing a hair. It was 
tlio doubt—the haunting, casuistical doubt 
—that betrayed the cloven hoof! That 
Hoppelgangcr of mine, ho tries to per¬ 
suade mo that he’s the best friend I have, 
and most of the time I believe him; hut 
sometimes—when I have a headache or an 
influenza, for instance—sometimes I don’t. 

Well—hut this is getting to he rather a 
metaphysical ghost story, isn’t it ? Come, 
wake up, Mildred, and hear the end of it. 
As for you, Cuthbert, old boy, I see you re¬ 
member my philosophic and analytic pre¬ 
dilections of old. Well, and so, my little 
Margaret, the ghost and I read to the end 
of our naughty parchment, and then we 
folded it up carefully, and sat down to think 
what we would do next. We didn’t need 
the parchment any more, that was pretty 
plain to us ; but neither would it do to de¬ 
stroy it, or to let any one else get hold of it. 
It must he put away somewhere w'herc it 
would remain both safe aud secret. After 
a few moments I felt it come into the ghost’s 
mind where the hiding-place should be, and 
I agreed to it immediately, and we had an¬ 
other chuckle over our cleverness. I saw 
him put the papers hack in the box, and 
shut the box u^); the triangular parchment 
with the seven violated seals he thrust into 
his bosom—I still seeming to he the real 
doer of all he seemed to do. Ho got up and 
stole away on tiptoe down the garret stairs. 
It was then quite dark, hut, as I said before, I 
could see him all the better for that, and I 
stole along with him. It was so dark that 
when we came to the first floor, and met 
Captain Brian on the broad landing, he 
passed without seeming to see us. Since 
then I’ve often wondered whether, had ho 
seen us at all, he’d have seen two of us or 
only one, and which one. 


^^Down wo went to the kitchen—this 
same old kitchen, with the embers of a fire 
upon the hearth. There was light enougli 
there to throw a shadow on ffhe oj)posito 
wall, hut there didn’t seem to be enough to 
cast two! one only could I see, stealing 
along beside me. Either the ghost itself 
was the shadow, or else, in spite of its 
overmastering reality to me, it had not ma¬ 
terial reality enough to intercept the dying 
fire-light. We w^ent to the dresser — the 
same one, I think, that stands beside the 
wall there now—and laid hold of an old 
pewter iffate with a double bottom, used 
for keeping buckwheat cakes hot. We un¬ 
screwed the false bottom, slipped the tri¬ 
angular parchment inside the plate, and 
screwed it up again. Then we took an old 
hatchet from the corner where it hung, and 
went down the cellar stex:)s. 

^‘It must have been intch-dark; but I 
saw my pet cat sitting on the head of an 
apple barrel. She had always been very 
fond of me, after the selfish manner of cats: 
but now her back was up, her eyes glaring, 
and her tail almost as big round as my arm. 
As w'o came nearer, she gave the most hid¬ 
eous, despairing, miserable yowl I ever 
heard, and dashed frantically past us up 
stairs. It could not have been the sight of 
me that threw her into such a fit; and I 
leave it to any one familiar with ghost sto¬ 
ries like this to guess what else it could 
have been. 

“ The cellar door flew shut with a hang, 
closing us in. I was ordiiiarly rather a timid 
boy, I believe; and I remember wondering 
why I didn’t feel frightened then, for I was as 
hold as a lion. Probably it was because I ex¬ 
isted only in sympathy with the ghost; and 
of course a dark cellar was the most conge¬ 
nial sort of place for him. We kept along, 
and soon brought up against that imrt of 
the Avail which is just underneath the front¬ 
door of the house. On the other side of the 
Avail, and beneath the threshold stone, lay 
the hones of the two legendary Indians. 
The wall was of brick—the same bricks 
that Neil Urmson liad built uj) there tAvo 
centuries before. I saw the ghost take the 
hatchet and begin loosening some of these 
bricks and taking them out. ITiad known 
ho would do this, e\’er since I felt the pur- 
l)ose enter his mind ux) in the garret; and 
now I approA^ed again, and seemed to help. 
Ill a short time there was a hole through 
the Avail, and a little cavity had been dug 
out beyond. It seemed to mo that avo had 
dug right into the skeleton of the murdered 
Indian; and when we had taken the old 
Xiewter plate, Avith its contents, and thrust 
it far into the hole, I peeped in, through the 
ghost’s eyes, aud saw it lying in the moul¬ 
dering cavity of the ribs, just Avhere the 
heart used to he!’’ 

Here Mrs. Tenterdon began to laugh rath- 
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er hysterically, remarking, brokenly, that it 
seemed such a funny thing for a skeleton to 
have a pewter i^late for a heart. 

^^Ay, see how a man is led on from one 
sin to another!” growled the ancient par¬ 
son; ^4f he hadn't broken open the seals 
and read the parchment in the first place, 
he’d never have been tempted to make 
away with his father’s warming dishes aft¬ 
erward !” 

Well, I’m nearly at the end of my cata¬ 
logue of crimes,” returned Golightley, laugh¬ 
ing affably, and not at all put out by the 
interruption. ^‘By George ! I ought to feel 
complimented—eh, Cuthbert ? at the flavor 
of reality I seem to have contrived to give 
to this extempore little jeii Wesprit. Let me 
see, where was I, my dear little Margaret ? 
Oh yes, we had got the parchment safely 
into the hole. Well, then, we filled the 
hole up, and replaced the bricks as they 
were before. And then came the most dis¬ 
agreeable part of the adventure to me. 

^^The ghost had hitherto kept his back 
constantly turned toward jne, and I had 
never thought of his face, whether it re¬ 
sembled mine or was different from it, or 
how it was. I had only seen him from be¬ 
hind, and had no more curiosity as to his 
features than as to my own. But wdien the 
last brick had been settled in its proper po¬ 
sition, and there w'as no more work to do, 
the ghost turned quietly about and stared 
at me! 

He certainly did resemble me very close¬ 
ly, but it was a ghastly likeness, brimming 
over with infernal malice. It was a face 
that copied mine throughout to a hair, and 
yet, instead of being an innocent, boyish 
face, it was a face that had lived in hell 
and was familiar with all its wickedness. 
And another thing, wicked as it was from 
the core outward, I could see nothing in it 
which I could not imagine true of myself. 
We were essentially one, and among all the 
legions of devils there was not one who 
could have represented*me as this one did. 
In him I saw all my good turned to bad, and 
all my bad made worse. He was a visible 
prophecy of what I might at last become, 
and had just taken the first step toward be¬ 
coming. You mustn’t expect me to describe 
the fiice; but if any one of you when you 
get to heaven grow tired of singing psahns 
and thrumming on your harps, just look 
down over the edge for a minute and call 
for me! 

^^Now, as I said, so long as the ghost had 
kept his back toward me, and so concealed 
{le full blast of his deviltry, I had been 
j 3 (ld and jaunty enough; but when he con- 
froited me, eye to eye, and forced me to re- 
aliz? what it was had supported me and led 
. jjje I began to sicken and tremble. At 
pme time, though, I felt that whatever 
gtrei^th I had now’ depended on him, and 


that, hideous as he was, I could rely on no 
other support than his. I would have given 
the best half of my life never to have seen 
him at all; but since that wms past helping, 

I w^as ready to give the other half to keep 
him with me forever thenceforth. But the 
w'orst of that kind of friends is, they are so 
ax)t to take leave of you on the wrong side 
of the scrapes they get you into; and I 
knew, as soon as he turned about, that he 
was going to desert me in that dark cellar. 
The last moment I remember was an inde¬ 
scribable whirl of all sorts of strange sights 
and thoughts. I imagined this fellow dog¬ 
ging my stei)s ever since I w'as born, some¬ 
times getting near enough to touch me, some¬ 
times dropping behind again, then catching 
uj) once more, and on this fatal day fairly 
getting the best of me. And that was not 
all. I saw him cropping up at unexpected 
junctures throughout my future life, always 
bearing the same devilish resemblance to 
me, always by means of the spell helping 
mo to gain some advantage fair in oqtward 
seeming, but which in my own secret heart 
I knew was dastardly. So by degrees he 
vitiated my soul surely, and yet so subtly 
that even to myself I would not admit my 
guilt. At last the fifth act of the tragedy 
came; the spell had been used for the last 
time; it had succeeded, as it alw’ays must; 
but my time w\as drawing near. In one of* 
the concluding acts I made a sort of half¬ 
hearted effort to retrieve myself, but it did 
not avail. Suddenly I saw a body that I 
knew was mine lying in a familiar room 
bleeding inwardly. Friends W’ero standing 
round it, and some enemies w’cro not far off; 
but, searching everywhere, I could nowhere 
find the demon. For an instant I felt a 
thrill of triumph, thinking that, after all, I 
had escaped. Then the last breath came, 
and the soul left the lifeless corpse and 
paused for a moment beside it. As it turned 
away to depart I saw its face, and it was 
the face of the demon. There, my little 
Margaret, is not that a nice ghost story ?” 

I never knew, brother,” said Cuthbert, 
after no one had spoken for a time, “ what a 
dramatic genius you had. Upon my word, 
I would not dare venture either into the 
garret or cellar to-night.” 

^^My good fathers!” ejaculated Mrs. Ten- 
terden, folding her arms with a shudder. I 
should think not, indeed!” 

^^But that isn’t all?” exclaimed Madge. 

How did you get out of the cellar ? and did 
you ever see the ghost again ?” 

Golightley laughed, and drew his hand 
down over his face caressingly. ^‘I see I 
shall have to confess,” said he, or you’ll all 
be looking upon me as a hideous criminal, 
taking this means to make a clean breast 
of it without getting compromised. Why, 
don’t you recollect, Cuthbert, that old vol¬ 
ume of Italian romances, translated by a 
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certain John Eeynolds about the time our 
family left England, and brought over here, 
I suppose, by old Captain Neil himself? 
Well, I got the idea of my yarn from one of 
those infernal old histories of his; and by 
adding local tints here and there, I made it 
into what you heard. Bless me, I thought 
some one of you would have found me out 
before I Avas half through 

^‘If John Eeynolds could have told the 
story as you told it,’^ observed Garth, Avith a 
long sigh, ‘‘ wo should have remembered him 
even after tAvo centuries. There^s truth in 
it, more or less, for every body 

“ I don’t like to think so !” murmured El¬ 
inor, with a slight frown and contraction of 
the under eyelids. 

What! all a make-helioA^e ?” grumbled 
old Mr. Graeme, standing up and kicking a 
shower of sparks out of the red-hot log with 
his huge foot. Humph! shouldn’t make 
believe about serious things like that, Go- 
lightley, my lad. HowoA’'er, since it’s over 
and done, it’s better to have it make-believe 
than truth: no doubt about that, eh ?— 
haAv! haAv! haw! Nikomis, what do you 
think— Wliy, where is she ?” 

It was now observed for the first time 
that Nikomis was no longer one of the cir¬ 
cle. On reflection, howcA^er, Garth thought 
ho remembered having seen her depart about 
five minutes previous—shortly before the 
close of the story; and Madge aifirmed that 
she had gone off in the direction of the back¬ 
door. 

^‘Your metaphysics were too much for 
lier, brother,” said Cuthbert ,* ^^the next 
time you tell the story, you must flaAmr it 
Avith scalps and tomahawks, for her sake.” 

I told it altogether too Avell eA^cr to A*en- 
ture on repeating it,” returned Golightley, 
laughing and turning aAvay. ‘‘ By George ! 
I almost humbugged myself, for the time 
being.” 

Nellie,” saidMrs. Tenterden, who had just 
crushed a yawn, “isn’t it time our wagon 
Avas here ? I declare, Golightley,” she add¬ 
ed, good-naturedly, “ all this excitement has 
made me dreadfully sleepy.” 

Garth looked out of the window, and re- 
Xiorted that the wagon was at the door. It 
Avas thereupon arranged that Elinor and 
Mrs. Tenterden should come the next after¬ 
noon to Ausit the studio, Avhile Madge, who 
Avas sitting as a model to Garth in one of his 
X)ictures, Avas to appear in the morning. 
Meantime the minister, with ponderous gal¬ 
lantry, stood ready to escort the three ladies 
home, looking, in his vast cape coat, like 
some genial old mountain with snowy sum¬ 
mit. The ladies put on their shaAvls and 
hoods, for it was colder than CA'er, and all 
the seven friends came out upon the door¬ 
step, and paused there a moment to see the 
wide valley sleeping beneath the moon, and 
Wabeno watching OA^er it like a shadow. 


“ Is this the threshold stone you all were 
talking about,” inquired Mrs. Tenterden, 
“ that has the Indians under it ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Cuthbert; “ and it is here 
that the jieAvter buckAvheat plate reposes.” 

“ Now, grandfather, if you’ll put Mrs. Ten¬ 
terden into the wagon. I’ll hold the horse,” 
said Garth. 

“Uncle Golightley,” said Madge, softly, 
as they stood observing the parson’s ma¬ 
noeuvres with his charge, “I can tell you 
whore Nikomis Avent.” 

“ Can you, my dear ?” he responded, lay¬ 
ing his hand aftectionately on her shoulder. 

Well, where did Nikomis go ?” 

“ She Avent down cellar,” said Madge, look¬ 
ing up in his face. 

Uncle Golightley made no rejily. 

“She’s a funny old creature,” continued 
Madge, “ but not half so stupid as she looks. 
Slio used to be considered a sort of witch, I 
believe, before she came here. I think I am 
better acquainted with lier than almost any 
one, and she has told me some very curious 
things. I think you Avould bo interested in 
her.” 

“All in?” called Garth from the horse’s 
head. 

“In a moment,” cried Madge. “Thank 
you. Uncle Golightley. Good-night.” She 
gaA'O liis hand a little pressure, and Avhis- 
pered in his ear, “I liked your story A^ery 
much ,* blit I shall make you tell mo the rest 
of it some time.” 

“ All right ?” called Garth again. 

“Yes, yes,” they all said. 

As he came round to the side of the Avag- 
011 , Madge stooped down and held out her 
mouth for a kiss. He colored, and kissed 
her; and the wagon droA^e off before Uncle 
Golightley could decide Avhether or not it 
Avere incumbent on him to claim a salute 
likewise. 


A COUNTRY CHORISTER. 

“ XT is the case,” said Jane, “ of the sheep 

i that tumbled over the precijiice, and 
the whole flock rushed pell-mell after it. 
Of course our little CAve lamb couldn’t bo 
expected to escape the ridiculous infection.” 

At this obscure hyperbole Mrs. Fairfield 
oxiened wide her eyes and looked at her eld¬ 
est daughter in bewilderment. 

“It’s plain to be seen,” pursued Jane, 
“that Dora’s head OA^er ears in love with 
Miles Van Dorn, like all the other fools in 
the parish 1” 

Mrs. Fairfield quite blushed at this boJx 
assertion. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Jane,” she saidg^. 
verely. “Dora’s a mere child, and h^g 
more idea of that kind than a babe inax-u^s. 
I should think you’d haA^e more d^j^acy 
than to accuse your sister of giving h^pjoA'e 
unsought.” 
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Tliat^s all balderdash, motlier,” said the 
practical Jane. ‘‘I don’t profess to know 
nmcli about the tender passion, but tbe lit¬ 
tle attention I’ve bestowed upon it proves 
to me that it bolds itself quite beyond tlie 
volition of its victims. Her failing to gain 
tbe approbation of tbis piping sbepberd is 
tbe only thing that gives me a hope of 
quenching her love for him.” 

Nonsense, Jane,” said her mother. “ Of 
course she respects him—wo all doj but as 
for love—” 

^^As for love,” repeated Jane, never 
saw a more decided case of infatuation in 
my life. Tlio Tvay she bung upon every 
note of bis at the singing-school to-night 
was simply distracting.” 

She’s fond of music,” pleaded tbe mother. 

^^Yes, and for that reason,” said Jane, 
^^sbe should have listened with any thing 
but delight. His voice is passable, merely 
passable; in the high notes it fails ignomin- 
iously. But liigh or low, true or false, upon 
every note Dora hung enraptured. I felt a 
chill creep down my vertebrm as I looked 
at her.” 

Jane Fairfield was the eldest of the two 
daughters of the village school-master, and 
had, years since, left the i^aterual roof and 
gone up to the city in search of fortune. 
Steadily eschewing more {esthetic but less 
profitable employment, she had served a long 
apprenticeship to the dress-making business, 
and having graduated with an artist in that 
line at the metropolis, she counted her fu¬ 
ture safe in her own hands. Devoting her¬ 
self to her needle and shears, the world 
dwindled down to a small compass with 
Jane, and time fled speedily by. Once a 
fortnight she ran down home, and heartily 
enjoyed what domestic {imusement she could 
glean there—advised {ind harangued her 
mother, scolded and drilled her little sister, 
accepted reluctantly the benign patronage 
of her father, and, looking around upon the 
village folk, devoutly thanked Heaven that 
she was not as other people are. 

In all dispositions like Jane’s tlioro must 
be one element predominating; her natiu’o 
was too strong to bo diffusive. It was nec¬ 
essary there should bo a concentrating point. 
With her it was ambition. Not for herself 
—that was given up long ago with a bitter¬ 
ness that partook of scorn. Nothing could 
be done without a reasonable capital, and 
poor Jane had a scrawny figure, a harsh 
voice, and a general tout-ensemhle that pos¬ 
sessed more character than grace. That 
portion of Jane’s life which the French 
gracefully term the beauty of youth had 
be^n frittered away in the struggle for in¬ 
dependence, so that Jane had ceased to 
hop e for any personal joy; but it had be- 
com;,e a delight to her to fancy that some- 
thin;g might come of Dora. 

■W^'hen her sister was but a child it chanced 


that she sang a simple little ballad within 
hearing of a professional friend of Jane’s, 
who fell into raptures over the pure clear 
notes, and declared there was the germ of 
a fine, of x>erhaps an extraordinary, voice. 
Jane cherished this semblance of promise, 
and as soon as Dora was old enough she 
was brought to the city twice a week and 
placed in the professor’s hands, as docile a 
little pupil as that ardent lover of music 
could desire. And the child grew lovable 
as the years went by—^lovable and, above 
all, lovely: above all with Jane, as it was 
the one thing she held altogether without 
approach. She had been known in one of 
her audacious flights to declare the result 
of genius could bo attained by application, 
but nothing had ever been found that quite 
took the place of beauty. So the energetic 
spinster gloated on Dora’s fresh young love¬ 
liness, ui)on the lithe pliant form, the shift¬ 
ing lights in her hair, the wonderful color 
that was never the same from one minute 
to another—now faint and fading ra^jidly, 
now bright, vivid, increasing in intensity, 
until it glowed like a flame, then fleeting 
{ig{iin like the gorgeous tints of an evening 
sky. 

The music lessons went on, the professor 
became more and more encouraging, and poor 
Jane reveled in a fool’s paradise. Heaven 
knows what lofty asi)ir{itions took shape in 
her mind. AVhen her establishment was 
closed, and Jane, who could well aiford it, 
took a hack to the stylish boarding-house 
where her nights were spent, she allowed 
her busy hands a resting spell; they lay 
idly in the folds of her well-fitting robe, 
while her imagination wove many a fanci¬ 
ful dream of the future. The dream gener¬ 
ally culminated in a sj^acious h{ill crowded 
from pit to dome with a full-dress audience, 
each man and woman of them all breath¬ 
lessly intent upon catching every note that 
fell from the lips of a marvelously lovely 
creature bending and swaying upon the 
great stage before them, shaking out from 
her pretty throat trill after trill, each one 
more wonderful than the last, until, driven 
to enthusiasm by this witchery, they rise 
from their seats and fling flowers and jewels 
at the feet of this beautiful magician. 

Jane was in the full tide of these vision¬ 
ary delights when, in that summer holiday 
at home, she went with her young sister 
to the choir meeting. No other gathering 
could have tempted her from the paternal 
hearth; but there was a sort of malicious 
sipping from the cup of nectar in hearing 
Dora sing in the village choir. Jane fan¬ 
cied these simple villagers were entertain¬ 
ing an angel unawares, and unconsciously 
doing homage to a melody that would one 
day enchant the world. 

I3ut suddenly the exquisite notes were 
hushed, and looking over at Dora, Jane 
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found lier, with clasped hands and rapt 
eyes, listening to a strain from Miles Van 
Dorn. And even when the strain was fin¬ 
ished, Dora’s eyes still rested upon him 
with an expression that caused that chill 
to run down the vertebrae of her sister Jane. 

The next day Jane carried her young sis¬ 
ter olf with her to the city. She was a re¬ 
luctant traveler, and drooped xierceptibly 
every mile farther from home. 

Although Jane x>ersisted in drives and 
promenades, concerts and receptions, al- 
though she j^rocured for Dora all the amuse¬ 
ment that money and a resi)ectable share 
of influence could obtain, Dora remained ob¬ 
stinately docile, but wearied. 

^^A decided case of ennui,” said one of 
Jane’s friends. I’ve never seen that bored 
expression so perfect before. I’m afraid. 
Miss Fairfield, it’s genuine: your field daisy 
Avon’t bear transi)lanting.” 

Jane winced at this, but bore it doggedly, 
until, three Aveeks later, the professor him¬ 
self declared that the child must go home. 

^^Do yon not see, my friend of friends,” 
cried tlie professor, ^Hhat eA’en her voice is 
dwindling aAA^ay ? It is thin—thin to atten¬ 
uation ; there is no longer poAver nor com¬ 
pass. See, noAV, she must go back to the 
green fields and the daisies. It is a terri¬ 
ble sickness, this mal dii pays. In the years 
that are gone, Mees Fairlield, I was near dy¬ 
ing with it myself. To long for one’s nath^'e 
sky, for the air that nourished the young 
life, you see.” 

“I don’t see,” said Jane, testily, looking 
at the poor old man with an air of stern 
contemi)t. ^‘You needn’t tell me it’s all 
homesickness.” 

“ Every bit of it, Mees Fairfield. Tell her 
now this night that she shall go home to- 
morroAv, and let us mark the result.” 

So Jane dropped into Dora’s listless ear 
a feAV magical words, of Avhich one was 
“ liome,” and forthAAuth that treacherous col¬ 
or leaped to Dora’s cheek, her lips trembled. 
“Oh, Jane!” she murmured, and two big 
tears of joy fell out of her trembling eyes. 

One little hour after, she sang divinely to 
the professor’s accompaniment. That good 
man clasped his hands and looked upAvard 
Avith devout enthusiasm. 

Acli sclwii!” he said, wunderschm and 
the exclamation was a volume in itself. It 
prophesied success and glory, the fulfillment 
of all their dreams. 

“I suppose it might be homesickness,” 
whispered Jane to herself, consolingly, 
“there’s so much of maudlin sentimentality 
in some natures. If this old idiot of a pro¬ 
fessor babbles thus of green fields and dai¬ 
sies, why shouldn’t it be for Dora ?” 

All the Avay home, howoA^er, a moody skep¬ 
ticism Aveighed upon the soul of Jane, and 
it was not until Dora had partaken with 
spirit of the delicacies provided for the eA'en- 


ing meal, and nestled close to her mother’s 
side in the evening twilight, singing softly 
but joyously a little hymn they all loved, 
that Jane was allowed to fully rest upon 
the thought that it was only homesickness, 
after all, that ailed Dora. 

But even as they sat there, hemmed in 
with ropes of tangled shrubs, the fragrant 
scent of a hox) Aune slyly steeping the prac¬ 
tical soul of Jane to a semi-intoxication, 
Dora’s SAveet voice seemingly a part of the 
dew and the twilight, and all of it wondrous- 
ly resting to the jioor tired modiste from town 
—even then a big shadow loomed up before 
them, and rather a harsh rasping Amice said, 

“ I’ve come to bid you good-by.” 

Jane cast one look at Dora. The rosy 
lips of the child were still parted with the 
last note of the song, her little white hands 
stretched forth unconsciously to the new¬ 
comer, and a faint echo of the word “ Good- 
by” reached Jane. 

“ Why, dear me!” said Mrs. Fairfield; “ I 
never thought to tell you that Mr. Van 
Dorn is going away. Ralph Peyton has 
coaxed him off to his church in the city to 
be chorister there; and our folks don’t like 
it a bit, either. But I suppose it’s best for 
Mr. Van Dorn: there ain’t much chance for 
getting ahead here. What with fagging at 
the village store all day, and teaching school 
at night, I can’t see when he gets a chance 
to read laAv; but I believe he does it, some¬ 
how or other.” 

“That is one reason I can’t stop and talk 
with my friends like other folks,” said Mr. 
Van Dorn, “but can only find time to say 
good-by. I shall miss Miss Dora’s voice in 
my new choir. It is ahvays full and rich j 
but I never noticed till to-night the haunt¬ 
ing sweetness about it, that gets by the 
senses into the soul, and stays there Avhen 
the music is fled.” 

“Hum!” said Jane; “you’ll never make 
much of a lawyer if you din such stuff as 
that into people’s ears.” 

“ I don’t gi\m way to it often,” said Van 
Dorn, laughingly, and made his way over to 
Mrs. Fairfield and Dora. Suddenly J ane sa av 
the slender figure of her sister stagger a few 
steps toward the door, then sink forAvard. 
Jane sprang to catch the falling form, but 
Van Dom already held her in his arms, and 
lifting her into the sitting-room, placed her 
gently on the old chintz-coAmred lounge near 
the Avindow. 

“It is the heat, I think,” said Van Dorn, 
with a flush of surprise and alarm in his 
face. 

“ Yes,” said Jane, bitterly, “ it is the heat, 
and you’d better get away; the fewer ^peo- 
ple we have here deA’ouring the air th^ bet¬ 
ter.” / 

Van Dorn cast one more lingering, puz¬ 
zled, pitying look upon Dora’s pr6strate 
form, then Avent away. ; 
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Dora soon recovered consciousness, and 
said no Tvord of complaint; only asked that 
she might go to her room at once. 

I wonder w'hat ailed Dora said Mrs. 
, Fairfield, when they had put the child to bed, 
and descended again to the sitting-room. 

“ Oh, mother,” said poor Jane, “ get away, 
and leave mo to myself a while! AVhatever 
ailed her, it couldn’t have been homesick¬ 
ness, could it ?” Then she laughed sardon¬ 
ically. And Mrs. Fairfield declared, as she 
got out of her eldest daughter’s i)resence, 
that if there was one thing more than an¬ 
other she hated, it was that nasty scoffing 
Avay Jane had. 

Taking the early train in the morning, 
Jane resolved she would remain in the city 
till affairs had settled into the pleasant 
shape Van Dorn’s absence would naturally 
bring about. 

A month j)assod away, however, and there 
was no word of cheer from home. A few 
lines scrawled upon an exjjanse of paper at 
length told her that Dora was unable to 
write, and that even the music lessons must 
be discontinued. A kind of debility had 
seized upon Dora, Mrs. Fairfield wrote, that 
took away her strength and appetite. 

Jane fumed and fretted over this bulletin, 
and the forewoman of her establishment de¬ 
clared there was no ifieasing Miss Fairfield 
nohow. Miss Slopkins’s evening silk fitted 
her to that perfection that she looked as if 
she was melted and poured into it; but there 
was no pleasing Miss Fairfield nohow. 

As the weeks went by, the messages from 
home became more and more lugubrious, 
and at last there was a hint that some of 
Dora’s ancestors had been affected similarly 
at Dora’s age, and that Jane knew consump¬ 
tion was in the family. 

At this dire word the letter fell from 
Jane’s trembling hand. Like many healthy, 
vigorous organizations, she shuddered when 
the knowledge was forced in upon her that 
somewhere there was lurking a fell destroy¬ 
er capable of swooping down upon any prey, 
foul or fair, that might seize his fancy. She 
became enraged, of course, with what she 
called her mother’s imbecility, and wrote 
back to her never to dare mention that 
word again, that if it ever had been in the 
family, it was the old-fashioned kind that 
people throve upon and lived with to a ri¬ 
diculous old ago. 

Jane said^4t” all through the letter, then 
became so terrified with this little monosyl¬ 
lable that she tore the paper into fragments, 
sQnt a telegram to her forewoman, and start¬ 
ed in the afternoon train for home. 

j3ora looked so beautiful to Jane that she 
couJJ not persuade herself she was at all 
out of health. Her eyes shone like sap- 
l)hirds? and her cheeks wore so brilliant a 
glow' that Jane took courage, and began to 
believe that all would yet be well. 


For a week or two Dora seemed to gain 
strength again. Jane’s sharp yet genial 
company was like a tonic to the failing 
health of the child, and she was even able 
to go to church once more. But her stej) 
was faltering and slow, and the powerful, 
imperious notes that had once filled the 
church with rare rich melody were lost in 
a faint sweet shadow of their former selves. 
Tremblingly and low they fell ux)on Jane’s 
listening ear, and smote upon her heart till 
it was like to burst. Then the pitying 
glances of the good country folks, the dain¬ 
ties showered in upon her day by day for 
her fainting appetite, above all, the un¬ 
earthly beauty that seemed to shape itself 
about Dora before Jane’s terrified eyes—all 
these drove the x)oor woman to desperation, 
and she found herself praying for relief in 
any shape. She wished from the bottom of 
her heart that this man Van Dorn loved 
Dora, as the poor child was foohsh enough 
to become a prey to a hereditary malady 
simply because this one strong element of 
her life was thwarted. 

But Jane could find no proof of this either 
in the past or the present. He had simply 
been civil, perhaps kinder to Dora at times 
than to others, because nobody could help 
being kind to her. 

But how to inveigle this fellow to Dora’s 
feet ? It was a most uni)romising and hate¬ 
ful task. What an aggravation to misery 
to plot and plan for a result that will only 
bo bearable as a means of saving life! As 
far as all those bright dreams of Jane’s went, 
it would snulf them out like the extinguish¬ 
er of a candle. But life, sweet life, must be 
saved from the wreck. If that were over¬ 
past for Dora, then would it be worse than 
worthless to Jane. 

Of course the instrument must be money. 
This was the lever that moved the world. 
Miles Van Dorn was ambitious; ho was also 
poor, struggling, hemmed in with difficulties 
on all sides. Jane could afford to pay well 
for the overthrow of her own ambition, and 
thus foster that of IVIiles Van Dorn. 

She went to town, and from thence drove 
out to the parsonage of Ralph Peyton, which 
was but a short distance from the suburbs 
of the metropolis. 

Entering the snug little study, it gave 
her a singular shock to see the shapely 
form of Miles Van Dorn bent over a huge 
volume of legal lore. She expected to see 
him, and really chose the evening for her 
visit to favor this presumption; but, never¬ 
theless, to have thus before her this fleshly 
agent the fates had chosen for her discom¬ 
fiture gave her a shock of disma 5 ^ 

Calm and cold, always seemingly well 
dressed, whatever the material or cut of 
his ai)parel, Jane vaguely approved of his 
personal appearance. It was creditable— 
amazingly so—for a Van Dorn! He seemed 
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politely desirous of news from liis late abid-1 
ing-place, but kept bis long front finger on 
tbepage of bis book, and glanced longingly | 
tbitber from time to time. At last Ralph’s j 
step was beard in tbe ball, and immediately j 
upon tbe young minister’s entrance be turn¬ 
ed again to legal study. He bowed x)olitely 
wben Jane left, but looked to Ralpb to do 
tbe honors of her departure. 

Jane paused at tbe outer door. 

Ralpb,” she said, I came hero with a 
purpose, but my heart failed me. Tbe fact 
is, this is a terrible blow to me.” 

What is a terrible blow, Jane ?” 

‘‘ Why, this foolish madness of Dora’s. I 
don’t believe, mark you, she’s dying for 
love, but she’s naturally delicate, and has 
been spoiled all her life. Whatever it is, 
she’s wasting away, Ralpb, and I canH bear 
it; it kills me. You know, don’t you, Ralph,” 
said Jane, with her foot on tbe step of tbe 
carriage, ^Hbat all I have will be hers some¬ 
time ? and it’s no paltry trifle, I can tell you.” 

Then she drove away, leaving Ralph gaz¬ 
ing after her with almost a ludicrous air of 
bewilderment. He walked with a slow, 
baiting step to the study, and sank into a 
chair with a bea\^ sigh. 

Miles looked over inquiringly. 

‘‘Have you beard any thing to disturb 
you ?” ho said. 

“ Yes, Miles,” replied Ralpb, impatiently. 
“Do i)ut by that plodding of yours, and give 
me some advice. You know I boarded in 
the school-master’s family wben I preached 
out there.” 

Miles nodded. 

“Well,you also know what an impulsive 
fellow I am. Ob, Miles, if I only bad your 
coldness and reserve! I’m afraid I’ve uncon¬ 
sciously gained the aflection of tbe school¬ 
master’s daughter.” 

“Miss Fairfield—tbe lady that was here 
just now?” inquired Miles. 

“ No!” roared Ralph. “ How could you 
supj)os6 such a thing ? I mean Dora, little 
Dora—dear, gentle, sweet little Dora. To 
think of it. Miles! She was a mere child 
that one couldn’t help petting and caress¬ 
ing. You certainly must remember her well. 
She sang, didn’t she,in your choir?” 

Miles looked at his friend, and a heat 
gradually gathered in his eyes, in his voice; 
even the forefinger that rested in the huge 
book of legal lore trembled. 

“ Go on,” he said, calmly. “ Of course she 
sang in my choir. I do remember her well. 
Go on.” 

“ ‘Go on!’ ” repeated Ralph. “It’s all very 
well to say ‘ Go on,’ but what am I to do ? 
Her sister has just told me that she’s wast¬ 
ing away. You know she’s delicate any 
way, Miles, and she can’t bear my depart¬ 
ure from there. Dear, dear little Dora!” • 

“ Do you mean to say that Dora Fairfield 
is actually ill in—in your behalf?” said Miles. 


“Her bister told me so just now, and she 
ought to know. What was she to do ? This 
confidence is excusable on her part, IMiles; 
she idolizes Dora. How can she help it ? 
Dear little rose of the wild wood!—^to think 
I should have unwittingly won her love !” 

Miles grew visibly paler. 

“ It seems to me I can remember now,” he 
said, closing the book, and leaning his head 
upon his hand, “ that when she fainted in 
my arms that night it was after the sudden 
mention of your name.” 

“ Fainted 1” cried Ralph; “ I never heard 
of that. Why didn’t you tell me ?” 

“ I never talk of those things,” said Miles, 
coldly; “but as corroborative testimony it 
is, of course, valuable.” 

“What am I to do?” exclaimed Ralph. 
“She mustn’t perish. Miles; that would be 
terrible. Wouldn’t you go to her at once 
if you were in my place ?” 

A smile of an icy bitterness touched the 
lips of Miles Van Dorn. “Yes,” he said, 
coldly, “ if I were in your place, I should go 
to her.” 

Ralph started to his feet. “ Will you go 
over. Miles,” he said, “ the first thing in the 
morning, and ask Jane—Miss Fairfield—to 
go down with me? I’m afraid the shock 
might be injurious to Dora. Jane can tell 
her, you know. You’ll go, won’t you. Miles ?” 

It was a matter of wonderment to Miles 
afterwnrd how he was induced to do such a 
thing; but certainly he did find himself, aft¬ 
er a sleepless night, at the door of Jane’s 
boarding-house, and actually sent up his 
card by the servant. 

Jane arose early that morning because of 
anxious thoughts that also drove sleep from 
her ej^cs. Slowly and ifioddingly she went 
on with her toilet, a look of despair shaping 
itself in her face. For the first time in years 
a prayer forced itself from her lips. “Let 
this cup pass from me!” cried poor Jane. 
“Don’t let Dora die!” 

And at that moment a servant knocked 
at the door, and put a card into her hand. 
Jane started and turned pale as she read 
“ Miles Van Dorn.” She went down stairs, 
firmly persuaded the whole thing was a 
dream. 

Miles got upon his feet when she came 
in, with the awkward conviction that his 
presence there was an intrusion, and his er¬ 
rand an impertinence. “ I am sent here by 
Ur. Peyton,” he said, briefly, “ to ask if you 
will acconijiany him down to your house in 
the country this morning. He proposes 
starting as early as possible.” 

I “As a minister?” cried Jane. “Does lie 
I dare to think of hastening the poor chihps 
! doom by telling her she is going to di.e ? 

' Great Heaven!” said Jane, becoming n;ore 
I and more excited. “He can do her no/pos¬ 
sible good. There is only one person ir^ the 
wmrld that can—” Jane paused abruptly. 
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The slumheriug heat in the eyes of Miles 
Van Dorn leax)ed into a blaze. ‘^And that 
person is not, then, Kalph he asked, ea¬ 
gerly. 

‘‘ Wliy‘, the monstrous egotism of the fel¬ 
low!” said Jane, laughing with the air of 
one to whom laughing is unfamiliar. ^^Of 
course it isn’t. How could he dream of 
such a thing I” 

“ It is natural sometimes to fall into er¬ 
ror,” said Miles, a gradual agitation betray¬ 
ing itself in his ordinarily cold and measured 
tones. I have myself been driven to think 
of this subject; it has, entirely against my 
j udgment, absorbed much of my time. Since 
that night Miss Dora fainted I have found 
it impossible to keep her from my thoughts. 
You will pardon my determination to dis¬ 
cover this party who can be of benefit to 
your young sister if I confess to you, Miss 
Fairfield—” Miles paused; a sudden im- 
X)ulse of passion swept aAvay all his rhetoric. 
He went over to Jane. ^‘1 love Dora,” he 
cried; ‘‘ I love her with my whole heart 
and soul. Now tell me, who is this i)arty 
of whom you speak ?” 

“Why, then, God bless you. Miles Van 
Dorn!” said Jane, the tears bursting from 
her burning eyes: “that party is yourself!” 

These tears, seemingly wrung from an un¬ 
willing source, melted the heart of Miles Van 
Dorn. “Miss Fairfield—Jane,” he said, “it 
has not been my fault that Dora has suf¬ 
fered. I have not dared to think of love; 
it has not been a part of my plan of life. It 
did not seem possible—I did not know—” 

“ But you know now,” said Jane. “ Hast¬ 
en back to Ealph, tell him the little mistake 
he has made, and meet me at the train.” 

Needless to tell of the interview between 
Miles and Ealph, or strive to paint the rapt¬ 
ure of Jane when she was able to give into 
her darling’s hands the elixir of life in the 
old shape of love. 

Jane had the felicity afterward to see 
Dora, dressed in a marvelous mixture of 
lace and illusion, singing to thousands of 
people who hung entranced upon her voice. 
But it was not as a cantatrice she sang, nor 
altogether to further the delight and ambi¬ 
tion of her good sister Jane: it was at a 
charity concert, as the wife of the eminent 
judge and jurist Miles Van Dorn. 


THE GHOST’S ENTRY. 

The candle flutters and darkles; 

, There is no sound within; 

The embers in ashes redden; 

Oue flame crawls spectral and thin. 

The ctindle flutters and darkles— 

Wid^ and black is the door! I start— 
The Wind was the ghost that entered, 
And shook me and chilled my heart. 

John Jamks Piatt. 


LEGISLATIVE HUMOES. 

Part IV. 

By the Hon. S. S. COX. 

“ Let man send a loud ha! ha! through the universe, 
and he reverently grateful for the privilege.”— Doug¬ 
las Jereold. 

I N previous j)apers the analysis of the de¬ 
liberative mind, collectively and indi¬ 
vidually, has been directed to its humons. 
Their utility in debate has been defended. 
The attemi)t has been made to remove from 
them the reproach of levity, while from 
dilferent epochs of legislative history, and 
from other conspicuous sources, this ele¬ 
ment of parliamentary rhetoric has been il¬ 
lustrated. 

In this paper the purpose is to treat in 
detail of the occasion and mode of using the 
various kinds of parliamentary weapons 
which are tempered by humor. 

The liberty which allows so many levi¬ 
ties is, as Mr. Hallam has said, “the slow 
fruit of ages.” This indulgence is in pro- 
liortion to the lusciousness of the fruitage. 
Just before and. during our civil war, when 
men were almost on their knees in prayerful 
perplexity and trouble, as well as on their 
muscle and skill in great conflicts—the leg¬ 
islative humor was not pleasant. In vital 
conflicts fun does not flow so readily. Shad¬ 
ow and sorrow do not make mirth. Thad- 
deus Stevens was, perhaps, an exception, but 
his flavor was not always saccharine. It 
grew out of the war. It was acidulous and 
sharp. Few “summer-sweets” were found 
in his orchard. If they were there, there 
were iflenty of stones and clubs beneath the 
trees. 

If I should generally characterize the hu¬ 
mor of Congress in the twenty years of my 
knowledge of it, it should bo said that the 
Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses had 
the rarer felicities. Do you ask why ? Be¬ 
cause the war was over, and reconstruction 
had begun to show itself in better temper. 
Again, do you ask, “ Who should be select¬ 
ed from this period as the happy members ?” 
Using my tests, first, the lapse of time, and 
next the translatability of the merry words, 
I should say that Edmunds of Vermont was 
the capital wit; but Thurman met him ever 
with exquisite cunning of fence. Then fol¬ 
lows a constellation, comxn-ising Tix)ton, 
Nye, Howe, Conkliug, Casserly, and others 
in the Senate, and Schenck, Butler, Ste¬ 
vens, Dawes, Garfield, Eoss, Proctor Knott, 
Johnson of California, and a score of mem¬ 
bers of the House answered well the call of 
genial-temx)ered debate. 

The same law which forms the pearl rules 
the witty expression. Naturalists ascribe 
the origin of the pearl to an' irritation i)ro- 
ducod by the intrusion of a grain of sand 
or grit into the shell of the mollusk. This 
by a i)eculiar process is covered over with 
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a calcareous secretion, Tvliicli is deposited in ( 
layers, and lo! the pure and perfeet pearl. ; 
It is this same audacious and gritty though 
small intruder whieh irritates, till its price- : 
less and creamy heauty is radiant with the 
rare iris of humor. Although humor, like 
the pearl, may only seem fit to ho strung as 
an ornament to tieklo vain minds ‘‘ to mirth 
effuse,” yet its utility is no less evident. 

Quite a portion of the ehitchat w'hich 
gives zest and life to the daily routine of 
Congressional work and worry is laminated, 
little joke on joke, as pearls are formed. It 
is that whieh eouoerns the i)ersonal foibles, 
the length of service, the manners, or the 
committee-work of memhers. Sometimes 
it is the har-room and eross-roads talk, the 
badinage of the stump, the ignorant and 
ungrammatieal fanfaronade, and the stupid 
brag of the Bobadils. Sometimes vulgari¬ 
ty competes with eourtesy, and wins an ap¬ 
parent advantage until tested by taste and 
time. Yet sueh simxde ehitehat is not with¬ 
out its utility. It is far better than the 
forcible-feeble denunciations, spiteful snap, 
and pandemoniac howling which fill the ear¬ 
lier Globes. These are associated with cries 
of '' Order!” “ Order!” They brought forth 
at times the emblematic mace itself from 
its marble pediment. Often its silver eagle 
fiew into the arena restrained by the stal¬ 
wart grasp of the sergeant-at-arms. 

Let me, then, refer to some of the occasions 
and illustrations of this by-play of humor. 
The gentler sex is a frequent theme. The 
laughs, however, arc too often equivocal and 
reprehensible. Widows’ i^ensions, the mar¬ 
riage and other relations, are subject to the 
usual bandy of unexpressed but suggested 
ribaldry. The stage is not coarser than 
Congress in this respect, and a gallery of 
ladies makes no diiference. No matter what 
the subject, whether Topsy or Thanatopsis, 
mention women,” and the old joke appears, 
ineradicably suggestive of something not 
said. References to whisky and Democra¬ 
cy; to finance and its intricacies; to our 
colored brethi’en; to party shibboleths and 
motions for adjournment; to the youth and 
ago of members, and by the member who 
w'ould ^^not kick at nothing for fear of a 
sprain;” to the devil and the Lower House, 
where lie }}resides; to old Jacob Townsend; 
to victorious election prophecies and nows; 
to Daniel and the locked-jawed lions, and 
the other roaring lion—the lobby; to Sir 
Boyle Roche’s mixed metaphor of rat, bird, 
and bud; to ^Toyality;” to opening the mouth 
and putting your foot in it—these furnish 
much of the chitchat of debate. There are 
certain quotations very common, such as, 
^‘111 fares the land;” and on funeral occa¬ 
sions, that storied urn” is sure to make an 

animated bust.” ^^Your gory locks” are 
as sure to be shaken as ‘‘the galled jade to 
w'ince.” That jade has winced till she has 


quite lost her winsome ways. General Mor¬ 
ris’s woodman has so often been besought 
to “ spare that tree” that the theme is hack¬ 
neyed; and Mr. Bryant’s “drapery” has been 
a good deal crumpled by insane though 
“pleasant dreams.” On solemn occasions 
there have been a siifhciency of “weeping 
hermits” dwelling around the Congressional 
Cemetery to make a procession of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages to the Holy Sepulchre. 

Frigid statistics thaw into liumor, and 
help to give a merry tone to dry detail. 
How the House laughed at the mortality 
of the Maine regiments as compared with 
those of New York! It was a question of 
rations and liquor. The tax and the Maine 
law played their i)art in the debate. New 
York stood 52, but Maine 124. Temperance 
was shown to bo unhealthy, and Maine and 
her soldiers demoralized. And the House 
found the figures funny. 

Once Senator Edmunds proposed an 
amendment to an appropriation so artfully 
as to change the $20,000 for goods to that 
sum for transportation, and the $5000 for 
transportation to the cost of the goods. It 
had pertinency against the inordinate cost 
of transportation. 

“ It is alleged,” said Mr. Axtoll, “ that we 
have traded away $15,000,000 for Alaska, 
and have only one million’s worth of real 
estate. Any man who can’t trade within 
1400 per cent, of the value of an article 
ought to be expelled. Such a Congress, Sir, 
no longer deserves the confidence of a free 
people.” 

The pungency of wit is seldom associated 
with mere phraseological conceits. This 
element of legislative life, though it give 
vivacity to the session, is to be found in a 
higher grade of humor. I xmopose to char¬ 
acterize it in the following order: First, 
personalities and localities, and their points; 
second, defending the bad by the fallacy of 
fun; third,pithy narration and application 
of anecdote; fourth, apt repartee and cun¬ 
ning diversion ; fifth, argumentation, in the 
form of burlesque and irony; sixth, anti¬ 
thetic brevities; seventh, and lastly, those 
miscellanies w^hich defy classification. 

First Personalities and localities. 

An allusion to the personal appearance of 
a member excites as much fun in the English 
Parliament as in our Congress, if not more. 
AYhen Colonel Sibthorpe said that he did 
not like the countenances of the minis¬ 
ters opposite, as their faces were the inde^ 
of the mind, there was an artillery of /ex¬ 
plosions. But O’Connell,, in reply, turned 
the House upside down with its e(i’hoing 
roar by referring to the gallant colonel’s 
own face, bushily bearded all over: and he 
. (O’Connell) “would not abate a siilgle hair 
I on the poiut of good humor.” The iamous 
I pasquinade of the same great Iri^ii orator 
; was made upon the same theme—vliiskers— 
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and on the same Colonel Sihthorpe, to heard 
whom Nature had shaved’^ the other two ob¬ 
noxious and bigoted members! 

Could any thing be finer than O’Connell’s 
compulsory apology: I said you were com¬ 
posed of six hundred scoundrels, and I am 
very sorry for it!” It was the royal pur¬ 
ple upon his frieze coat. It was a personal 
generality, with the subtlest ambiguity of 
regret. It was worth a centennial birthday 
celebration, in which it played a festive part. 

The same kind of risibility which O’Con¬ 
nell provoked on the hirsute Sibthor];)e was 
produced in Congress when General Farns¬ 
worth referred to General Butler’s face, and 
the latter then got tangled in the long beard 
of the gallant Illinoisan. But there is too 
much venom in such allusions to be enjoy¬ 
able. Henry Clay’s supreme and genial jo¬ 
cosity is better. He had a habit of making 
merriment at ex-President Buchanan’s pe¬ 
culiarity of optics, to which I have referred, 
with such a Palmerstonian bonhomie that 
• 210 oifense was or could be taken. 

Ex-President Tyler once touched the Sen¬ 
atorial vein of pleasantry by referring to the 
firm of “ Mtidison, Grundy, John Holmes, and 
the Devil!” He remarked that Mr. Grundy 
had retired, leaving his Satanic Majesty to 
take care of the remaining partners! 

Mr. Hawes, of Kentucky, on the French 
debate in 1835, to which reference was made 
last month, defendi ng Quincy Adams from a 
general attack, said that he ‘^did not like 
to see the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
whose long career had been crowned by 
til at brightest of all crowns, the suffrage 
of a free people, exposed to a rifle here, a 
musket there, and a popgun over yonder!” 
That popgun was not so frequently fired 
for the rest of the session. 

Our rules, like those of the Commons, try 
to guard against personalities. They for¬ 
bid the use of members’ names. The French 
and Spanish are less punctilious on this 
point. But while the rule is not observed 
in Congress as it used to be, there is no 
difficulty in making it apparent to whom 
allusion is made. Some members are at 
once recognized by a reference to them seat 
or locality, to their committee, or to their 
hobby. No reference to the red man in the 
late Congresses would have been complete 
unless it pointed at General Shanks, of In¬ 
diana, just as a reference to a tragic man¬ 
ner or to pig-iron immediately suggests an 
accomplished Pennsylvanian. Once I had 
occasion to insist on having macaroni kept 
on the free list. A long and red-haired, tall, 
lank, and odd member, full of complaisance, 
opposed it, as he said that he did not affect 
the dish. It was foreign ; it was not nice. 
A playful allusion to his being fed on the 
badly manufactured native article was an 
ad hominem that brought forth a round of 
fun from the House, and from him the ex- 
VoL. LIL— No. 308.— 18 


clamation that he once promised his wife 
never to find fault with his ‘^vittels,” and 
he never would again! 

That was a very clever rejoinder Senator 
Conkling made to Judge Thurman last Con¬ 
gress. “ When the Senator timns about and 
addresses me, as he has half a dozen times, 
does he expect me to resi)ond ?” said the 
judge, just a little nettled. “ When I speak 
of the law, I turn to the Senator as the Mus¬ 
sulman turns toward Mecca. I look to him 
only as I would look to the common law of 
England, the world’s most copious volume 
of human jurisprudence.” Those who know 
the judicial aspect of the Senator from Ohio 
will ax^preciate the force and elegance of 
this superb badinage. 

The “long gentleman’s speech,” by an 
amusing mistake, is used for a short Sena¬ 
tor who made a long speech, and the ripple 
of fun runs around at Garrett Davis. 

The question of specie payments was un¬ 
der discussion in 1866, and so in clamoring 
for them was Long John Wentworth. He 
begged Mr. Stevens to lead them on to specie. 
“I believe it can be done,” said Long John. 
“ My friend is large, but he has faith like a 
grain of mustard seed,” said Stevens. 

John Morrissey was once ordered to be 
arrested, under a call of the House. Mr. 
Eldridge, of Wisconsin, amusingly suggest¬ 
ed two sergeants-at-arms for the apx)rehen- 
sion of the gladiator. 

Senator Conkling, famous for his hya- 
cinthian lock, one day inadvertently re¬ 
ferred to the old abolition times, when pol¬ 
iticians thought it derogatory to say that 
their hair curled. Of course, in the re¬ 
marks which followed by another Senator, 
the blonde curl of Conkling became crisp 
with more than Numidian elegance. 

Not unlike these x^ersonal hits are those 
which consist in taking olf localities. This 
is a favorite theme for x)leasantry. Dickens 
made his descrix)tion of our new Eden, as 
Proctor Knott did of Duluth ; but whether 
located in one section or another, such gro¬ 
tesque allusions to the locus in quo of mem¬ 
bers are enjoyed as if they were a “ tu quo- 
How Mr. Rollins, of Missouri, played 
his jet of fun on watery Cairo! His steam¬ 
boat lauded passengers in the third story 
of its first-class hotel. In the very heart 
of the new city the cry of the faithful boat¬ 
man is, “ No bottom 1” Said another mem¬ 
ber, on another occasion, “ I say to gentle¬ 
men that Cairo is one of the rising cities of 
this Union!” To which, “ Has it risen above 
high water yet ?” was the apt response. 

We remember the imx^eachment trial. 
How important a part a Delaware witness 
played. He swore that the “ eyes of Dela¬ 
ware” were on the Executive conduct and 
War Department. What trepidation fol¬ 
lowed! In vain the Chief Justice rapped 
“ Order!” The laugh would be renewed. 
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Delaware lias sometimes received a slap 
for being small ^ but only when small States 
or men are xiretentions do good men assail 
their diminutive proportions. A Senator 
from Delaware cries out, “ If Delaware had 
the physical force, Sir, she would hurl you 
from her borders should you attempt it." 
To which a Maine Senator, with a sang-froid 
such as becomes an ice-bound coast, replied 
that he hoped the day was far distant when 
the nation would array itself against Dela¬ 
ware.” “Or,” added another, as the laugh 
grew lively, “ Delaware array itself against 
the nation!” 

“Where is the Seekonk River?” “In 
Rhode Island.” “ How long is it ?” “ Four 
hundred yards,” answered Cowan of Penn¬ 
sylvania. “ Oh, longer than that,” said the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Judge Trum¬ 
bull : “ There's no such river. It is not in 
the bill.” “ Well, it's in the State, anyhow,” 
said Governor Anthony. 

When, however. League Island, near Phil¬ 
adelphia, was asking appropriations, An¬ 
thony returned the compliment by similar 
ridicule. “ There was an iron-clad took fire 
on that island,” said he, “ and there was not 
water enough to put it out.” 

Senator Cole rei)resented California. He 
had charge of appropriations, and he, too, 
had made an adverse dash at League Isl¬ 
and. The Pennsylvania Senator—Scott— 
intimated that a noted example taught that 
all good works should begin at Jerusalem, 
and therefore that Mare Island, California, 
was a good place to begin. The ever-felic- 
itous Edmunds, well up in geography, re¬ 
marked, “Mare Island is not Jerusalem.” 
Mr. Cole: “No; far from it.” This was 
Ionic in softness and Attic in elegance. 

But a Senator from Rhode Island is not 
always the man to touch upon localities. 
This, Governor Anthony has often experi¬ 
enced. Who was it said that a traveler on 
horseback, stopping overnight, and hitching 
his horse in Rhode Island, was sued in tres¬ 
pass twice next morning—once in Massachu¬ 
setts, for his horse eating oats from a field in 
that State, and again, at the same time, for 
his kicking down a stone fence in Connecti¬ 
cut ? Some one once intimated that Rhode 
Island was a large State, for it had two cap¬ 
itals ! 

Secondly. Why is it that some of the best 
humor is in defense of the bad ? Why is the 
indefensible so often defended by fallacious 
fun? Does the devil monopolize the best 
jokes as well as the best music ? Falstaff, 
when ho defends his vices, lards the lean 
earth with unctuous hilarity. Hudibras 
makes a witty theme out of Puritanic aus¬ 
terity, as Aristophanes made Athens laugh 
rather with than at the corruptions of his 
time. 

One of the most exquisite pieces of rhe¬ 
torical humor was once delivered by a Cali¬ 


fornia Senator. He defended the exalta¬ 
tion of intoxication with such incompara¬ 
ble pleasantry that many went out and 
imbibed. The Senate was left without a 
quorum. In the spring of 1870, Mr. Johnson, 
just elected Lieutenant-Governor of Cali¬ 
fornia, made a speech, almost a poem, in 
which the fruit of the vine was celebrated 
in a purple shower of wit, and where no 
tears but “ tears of wine” were shed to en¬ 
hance the luxury of nature's rich clusters 
and golden goblets! 

In the same perverse tendency of fun, a 
Senator is up arguing lustily for the aboli¬ 
tion of the frank. Another Senator, whose 
significant name is Fowler, leads a pack of 
Senators after this first Senator with ques¬ 
tions like these: “ Is there any thing to 
prevent the Senator paying his postage if 
he chooses?” “May he not dispense with 
the accursed privilege?” until the hoarse 
voice of Sumner tumbles in with: “The Sen¬ 
ator may emancipate himself by refusing 
to frank, and paying all his own postage.”,^- 
Whereupon the Senator who would make 
reform is put down as a charlatan. A'mem- 
ber in 1866 offered to expel anotb/er because 
he did not take the extra compensation 
voted; while another argued that if the 
salaries were reduced, the incomes of aU 
Senators should be equalized. 

Thirdly. Another species of humor con¬ 
sists in the narration and. application of an¬ 
ecdote. It may seem strange that a body 
of men so accustomed to use this trick of 
rhetoric on the stump should not fully ap¬ 
preciate its use in Congress. But such is 
the fact. The galleries sometimes apj)ieciate 
it. Whether because the story is too slow 
and zigzag a way of reaching the object, or 
whether the joke is generally stale—what¬ 
ever it is, anecdote is too diffuse and vapid; 
and if pungent, it is apt to degenerate into 
the coarse acidity of vulgarism. Stories are 
almost as much out of place in Congress as 
Shakspeare’s sea-coasts were in Bohemia. 
Still, they are not infrequently used, what¬ 
ever may be their effect. The Senate and 
House seem equally impatient and in appre¬ 
ciative ot anecdote. General Logan arises 
and tells the old story of the man who 
bragged he was one of the minister’s con¬ 
verts. The minister rejoins, “I should think 
so, for it don't seem as if the Lord was in 
it.” Does the joke tell? It hardly evokes 
a simper or cachinnation. But once I saw 
General Houston quit his whittling of cedar 
sticks in the old Senate-Chamber to plague 
General Cass. He did it by relating the 
story from Irving of a fight between two 
tortoises on shipboard. The fight consisted 
in blowing at each other, standing on their 
hind-legs. It was intended to illustrate dip¬ 
lomatic logomachy. Did it win applause ? 
Palpably; but it won by the grotesque man¬ 
ner of the narrator and the pithy x'>ertinency 
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of the story. General Hawley, to show the 
horrors of war, briefly related how he once 
asked one of his subordinates in his first bat¬ 
tle, Colonel, how did you like it V’ “ Well,” 
said he, “ I am satisfied; but when I saw my 
men going down all around me, I thought, 

‘ Can’t this thing be compromised V ” These 
instances are, however, exceptional, and de¬ 
pend for their success on their pointed ap- 
l)lication and concise expression. 

General Nye was happy in a short story. 
The question of rebellion and amnesty was 
up. ‘‘ Guilty or not guilty, is it you ask me V’ 
said an Irishman. ‘‘How can I tell till I 
hear the evidence ?” The story is somewhat 
musty. The point was a good deal in the 
Corwinian manner. How well, not to say 
how often, he told the story of the man who 
mauled the dead badger, for the purpose, as 
he said, of convincing the badger that there 
was punishment after death! Not less brief, 
as an illustration of the “ uncertainty of the 
law,” was that of the young lawyer who 
had thrown up the profession and gone to 
speculating in lottery tickets. 

Mr. W. R. Roberts, of Now York, neatly 
touched up the peaceful character and doubt¬ 
ful existence of the Ku-Klux by calling at¬ 
tention to the fact that nowhere in either 
party, from the South or elsewhere, were 
there evidences of violence. An Irishman 
in a strange town stood looking at a vessel. 
He Avas accosted, “Where are you from, 
Paddy ?” “ Begorra, Sir, Pm from any where 
but here, and I’ll soon bo from here too. 
Sir.” Argal, where Avere the K. K.’s ? 

Illustrating the monopoly of ferries over 
the streams in a remote Territory, an exag¬ 
gerative Delegate said that he had known 
tAvo horses to be taken to pay the toll for 
one. 

General Nye illustrated the binding force 
of instructions to a committee by the story 
of an Irishman in one of our big cities. The 
dogs took after him, and he tried to stone 
them. He found the stones fast in the 
street, and he said, “It was a very pretty 
country for liberty, to turn the dogs loose 
and tie the stones doAvn.” This Senator 
seemed more than any one to make the Sen¬ 
ate redolent of the stump. He had carried 
his hustings from New York to Nevada, and 
thence brought them to Congress. He could 
not strike an inconsistent Senator without 
telling the story of the Dutch artist repre¬ 
senting the Scriptural scene of Abraham 
olfering up Isaac. He gave, by a cruel an¬ 
achronism, a pistol to Abraham instead of 
a knife. “Hoav, then, could the angel in¬ 
tervene ?” He finally poised the angel on 
wings, with a cup of water to Avet the i)Oav- 
der in the pan! Thus Avas Isaac saved. 

John P. Hale once told this story of pat¬ 
ronage: “A lady appealed to me to assist 
her, as she had a Revolutionary claim ; she 
said that she Avould go out into the street 


and get some boy, and bring him in and 
have him appointed a page, and she Avould 
take half his pay for her ancestor’s services 
in the Revolution.” 

Senator M‘Creery, who is unctuous Avith 
humor, once related that a laAvyer in his 
State, while admitting the foreknoAvledge 
of God as a general proposition, did not be¬ 
lieve He could tell in advance how a county 
court of Kentucky would decide a case. 

General Butler once apologized for a long 
speech by the remark of Charles II. when 
dying. He knew he was an unconscionable 
long time dying, and apologized therefor to 
his friends. 

To make clear some of the beauties and 
virtues of recdnstruction. Senator Dixon 
once repeated Dr. Johnson’s narrative to 
Boswell: “ I Avas passing a fish-monger’s 
stall, and I saAV him skinning an eel alive; 
and he was ciu’siug the eel because it would 
not lie still.” The disquieted and uneasy 
South, and the debate on its outlawry, Avere 
the points aimed at by the elegant and la¬ 
mented Senator from Connecticut. 

A Missourian desired to help a special 
bill, but not give up a general one for the 
benefit of his State. He said: “ It reminds 
me. Sir, of the case of a profligate man who 
went to a respectable judge, and said, ‘ The 
laws of society are not properly construct¬ 
ed.’ ‘ What is the matter with them V said 
the judge. ‘Why, you are ricli, and I am 
poor, and I think we ought to divide.’ ‘ If 
I did divide with you,’ said the judge, ‘ at 
the end of six months you will have spent 
all youi* money. What Avill you do then?’ 
‘Why, divide again, of course.’ ” 

All Ohio member once touchingly related 
how an old bridge on the Miami had been 
carried off in a freshet. Bill Beckett was 
there, looking on. As he saw the bridge float 
away, with fifty years of association from 
rosy youth to gray age, tears stood in his 
eyes. “Ah! no wonder,” said a friend of 
Bill’s; “ he was its biggest stockholder.” 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s stories was once used 
to display the heavy points made by an an¬ 
tagonist. One of the President’s neighbors 
had some heavy butts of logs on his land. 
“ They Avere too infernal lieaA^y to roll, too 
darned soggy to burn, and too tarnal tough 
to split; so he just ploAved all around them.” 

A point was once made on the Methodist 
Senator, Mr. Harlan, by Senator Saulsbury. 
“A brother was in the habit of respond¬ 
ing to all the minister said Avith a hearty 
‘Amen.’ He became troublesome, and was 
cautioned. He held in for a while. But 
feeling a disposition one night, he hallooed 
out, ‘ Amen! at a A'enture!’ ” 

“ Are you not conscious that you are la¬ 
boring under a prejudice against that man ?” 
was one of Judge Collamer’s hapx)y anec¬ 
dotes. “Yes, Sir, I think it likely. I have 
detected him stealing two or three times.” 
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Another of the judge’s well-applied though 
aged stories is that of the Irish proj^osition: 
first; that a new jail should he built out of 
the materials of the old one 5 and second; 
that the old one should be kept good for 
prisoners till the new one was finished. 

Apropos of this sort of narrative for rhet¬ 
orical efiect; it is a marvel that spicy literary 
allusions are so seldom used for illustration 
in Congress. ^ They are quite infrequent; 
more so than in Parliament. Only once can 
I recall a reference to DickenS; and rarely 
have I heard a hint of Cervantes. Judge 
Kelley once called Buns by to his side to 
help him answer the question whether a 
j)rotective duty is a tax or a bounty: ‘^The 
bearing of this observation[ lays in the ap- 
j)lication of it.” 

Fourthly. Under this head may be con¬ 
sidered; in connection with the last remark; 
those natural and ready responses which 
are condensed by the fire and hurry of de¬ 
bate. The quick fusillade of fuu; the sud¬ 
den turn of expression—these are repartees. 
They are unstudied and innocent. But the 
keenly barbed shafts that strike the white 
may not be classed strictly with repartee. 
They are retorts and sarcasms. They are 
the diallene of wit; not the benevolences 
of humor. 

Once when the Calhoun and Van Buren 
rivalry existed; and Calhoun was presiding 
in the Senate; with Jackson at the White 
House, General Noble, in alluding to those 
relations, said, ^^I tell you, Mr. President, 
the little magician will spoil your dish 
with the old hero j he is as cunning as a 
serpent and as harmless as a dove.” “ The 
Senator will confine himself to the subject.” 
''Which subject?” "The one before the 
Senate.” " I am trying to do so. I see but 
one subject before the Senate, the other is 
at the White Plouse.” "The Senator will 
take his seat.” " As I was saying, the little 
magician—” " The Senator was directed to 
take his seat.” " So I did, but the chair did 
not expect me to sit there the balance of 
the session.” 

" What’s before the House—does the gen¬ 
tleman know ?” says the irate Speaker. " I 
am,” said the member. The House and 
Speaker laugh. 

"Will the gentleman explain so that I 
can understand?” "I will not engage to 
do that,” says General Butler. 

A member is urging the widening of the 
bronze doorway, so as to make more com¬ 
modious the promenade fi’em the House to 
the Senate. "Does the gentleman,” said 
IMr. Dawes, who may then have been culti¬ 
vating an enlarged bronze for the Upper 
House, " find his progress to the Senate ob¬ 
structed by the narrowness of the way ?” 

Mr. Dawes once suggested a monument 
to Governor Swann’s memory for certain re- 
Ibrms he had projected. Governor Swann, 


with his usual savoir-faire^ begged him not 
to hurry the monument. 

A Pennsylvanian was opposing an ap¬ 
propriation for the Ohio Eiver. Said Mr. 
Stevenson, of Ohio, "It is a public work.” 
" But,” responded Mr. Dickey, '<the gentle¬ 
man thinks the country begins and ends on 
the Ohio Eiver.” Why, Sir,” said Steven¬ 
son, '‘ it rises in Pennsylvania.” iVIr. Dickey; 
"The only good thing about it.” 

They were talking of the system of com¬ 
pulsory pilotage. It is a State system. 
" They have to be boarded,” said one. They 
board the vessel and the vessel boards them,” 
said General Garfield. " I put four pilots in 
irons for refusing to pilot Farragut,” said 
General Butler. " Ah, that was compulsory 
pilotage,” said Mr. Potter. 

A member anxious to take up the tariff, 
in which the duty on coffee was involved, 
said, "There is a cry of agony from the cof¬ 
fee interest.” " Then it needs settling,” said 
a Senator. " On what grounds ?” said another. 

A member asks to insert "rock” before 
"salt” in the tariff. He fails. "You split 
on that rock,” says a member. 

" My colleague,” said General Banks, "has 
deceived me again; he would deceive the 
very elect.” Of course,” said Mr. Dawes 
to the defeated colleague, "that does not 
include you.” 

In discussing about improvements in 
Washington, Mr.Cameron said, "Talk about 
parks and lungs. The city is all lungs.” 
" So it aj)pears said Edmunds, with a 
chuckle. 

" Sir,” said a Southern member, " sal-soda 
enters into the composition of soax); and 
soap, Sir, is used by every man, woman, and 
child in the country.” " Or ought to be,” 
said the jocose Job Stevenson, of Ohio. 

Ohio desires a bridge elevated, as it is 
only forty feet high. "The river is a 
gorge, and rises sixty feet from low to high 
water,” argues Senator Sherman. "Then,” 
said Governor Eamsey, "the fault is in the 
river, and not the bridge.” Why did not 
some practical legislator move an amend¬ 
ment to lower the river ? 

The Indian service is before the Senate, 
and the local Christian agencies. '‘I have 
met no Christians in Nevada,” said Ore¬ 
gon. " You did not associate with oui' best 
peoifie,” said Nevada. 

They were taxing petroleum. It was 
called the poor man’s light by a Pennsyl¬ 
vanian. "Were there no poor men before 
this light was discovered ? No light from 
fish oils ?” That,” said the Pennsylvanian 
Scofield, " was the ' light of other days.’ ” 

There is a canny sort of fun in Cameron’s 
homely thrusts. Judge Thurman was inter¬ 
ested in a debate. Mr. Cameron, who want¬ 
ed an executive session, suddenly interruj)ts. 
The polite and irate Ohioan is a thousand 
times obliged to the Senator for interrupt- 
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ing him in the middle of a sentence. Mr. 
Cameron: “It will give the Senator more 
time to reflect on the rest of it.^^ The se¬ 
cret session is ordered, with genial temper. 

“ If the Senator is firing at the flock, it 
is a safe way of firing,’^ said Mr. Casserly. 
“One bird is hit, at any rate,” rejoined Ed¬ 
munds. 

The navy is anchored in Congressional wa¬ 
ters. “ What the Senator says shows that 
he is a tliorongh seaman.” “ Or a good deal 
at sea,” responded Mr. Edmunds. 

“ The Senator says that neither war nor 
secession can take a State out of the Union.” 
This was from Senator Patt^’son to Senator 
Hendricks. “ Suppose,” he pursued, “ all 
the male voting population of South Caro¬ 
lina were to die, where would the govern¬ 
ment he?” I^Ir. Hendricks: “That, Sir, is 
rather an exhaustive question.” 

Hickman of Pennsylvania called Vallan- 
digham of Ohio severely to account for hav¬ 
ing a rebel camp named after him in Ken¬ 
tucky, when Vallandigham turned sharply 
and said, “ Is there not a town in Kentucky 
by the name of Hickman ?” The effect was 
electrically humorous. 

“ Were one to rise from the dead, would 
it convince the gentleman?” “Well,” said 
Mr. Stiles, of Pennsylvania, “I would as 
soon take it from a dead man as from my 
colleague.” 

John P. Hale once made a retort that 
filled the galleries with laughter by quot¬ 
ing ironically a text from Second Samuel 
on Judge Douglas: “Absalom said, more¬ 
over, oh, that I were made a judge in the 
land!” He was equally happy on AVigfall, 
who had insisted on secession and that Tex¬ 
as was out. He called Colonel Wigfall the 
Senator of the late State of Texas. When 
Wigfall i)rotested, he called him the late 
Senator from Texas. 

It was a railroad grant. “Where is all 
this to lead?” exclaimed Washburne. “To 
the Pacific coast,” said Garfield. “ To the 
bottom of the Treasury rather,” was the 
prompt rejoinder. 

“They may use any power to stop the 
chplera,” said Chandler. “What! martial 
law ? I would rather have the cholera,” 
said Governor Anthony. 

“This is whipping the devil round the 
stump,” said a member. “ No matter, if you 
can only hit him,” said Lynch of Maine. 

One of the proofs of genuine humor is 
often found not only in the pert repartee, 
but also in the manner of adroitly avoid¬ 
ing the point. It is a part of the study 
of an English minister to parry a question. 
We have no cabinet in our Congress to be 
interrogated, but we have the American 
or habitual disposition to interrujit with a 
question “just here.” 

No man had a better knack than General 
Banks for parrying these queries and mak¬ 


ing a diversion. His reply to a Mississippi 
member in 1854 is felicitous not only for the 
grandiose manner which the general always 
displays, but for the affected wisdom of the 
answer. “I am asked whether the black 
race is equal to the white. I answer, this 
can only bo determined by the absorption 
or disappearance of one or the other, and I 
propose to wait until the respective races 
can be properly subjected to this philosojih- 
ical test before I give a decisive answer.” 
This would elicit laughter from a legisla¬ 
ture of owls. So non-committal a member 
on the then prevailing topic was naturally 
preferred as Speaker of the House, which 
was of doubtful majority on either side. 

Fifthly. There is a species of humor 
which consists in a quaint commingling of 
opposites as incongruous as “ lutes and lob¬ 
sters, seas of milk and ships of amber.” It 
is a species of argumentation. It belongs 
to the reductio ad ahsurdum. It is epigram¬ 
matic. One of the most eloquent members, 
Mr. Fitch, of Nevada, used it frequently. 
Referring to the Indian appropriations in 
this vein, he said, “What a ■ nixed assort¬ 
ment of Quakers and blankets, saw-mills 
and school-books, to send to vicious and 
unappreciative savages!” 

An original paraphrase for a “ pork thief” 
was once made by a Virginian: “ Scoundrels 
who had plenty of pork in the winter and 
no hogs in summer.” 

“Let the Senate clear the galleries.” 
“You will be fortunate,” said the witty 
Wigfall, “if the galleries do not clear the 
Senate.” This was in the days when Ben¬ 
jamin’s musical voice allured Southern men 
and women to the Senate. 

This rhetoric has often the cogency of 
logic. It belongs to this category of hu¬ 
mor if to any, as the following elucidations 
show: 

Was that not a pleasing argument made 
by a member under arrest, after a call, that 
the Constitution provided “that members 
shall be privileged from arrest while going 
to and returning from the sessions of the 
House ?” 

“The man is to be hung if he does the 
act, and to be hung if he does not,” said 
Senator Doolittle, in reference to certain 
State laws against the Federal fugitive law. 
“ If so, it does not make any difference to 
him. Then, in a certain case, the State law 
is void.” “ And the hanging too,” said Mr. 
Benjamin. “But the hanging would be a 
certainty, and not void for uncertainty.” 
And the lawyers had their smile at their le¬ 
gal quiddity. 

Judge Douglas once made a humorous 
argument against secession. “Here you 
deny the right to coerce, and here by its 
side is a proposition to buy Cuba for three 
hundred millions. Would it not be a brill¬ 
iant achievement to buy Cuba, let her se- 
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cede, then re-annex herself to Spain, and 
sell her out at half or double price, accord¬ 
ing to the gullibility of the purchaser?” 

A member ridiculed a lot of abstract res¬ 
olutions against rebellion by moving a res¬ 
olution to abolish the rebellion. 

I had the honor once to propose to inflate 
the currency by mo^dng to stamp all ones 
as twos, all fives as tens, etc., whereat a 
brilliant member, intimated that I was a 
noun with a profan atory j)refix. Yet I en¬ 
deavored to save the cost of printing new 
notes and all the risks of counterfeits. 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, once made 
himself a similar target by moving to a 
railroad grant that any body in any State 
should have power to build a railroad from 
any one spot to another, and have all the 
lands not claimed by any other railroad. 
This was seriously pronounced simply ridic¬ 
ulous, in fact, impossible—areally out of the 
question. 

Judge Van Trump, of OhiO', desired Gen¬ 
eral Schenck to answer whether he would 
follow thv' interest on the new bonds, by ex¬ 
empting it frcm tax, into other investments. 
Suppose a man,” said Schenck, in reply, 
has a quantity of whisky, on which whis¬ 
ky there is now levied a tax, and he swaps 
it off for a horse, you do not continue to tax 
that horse as whisky.” The verbose and 
complicated query of the dignified judge 
was simplified amazingly, and the House 
enjoyed the whisky and rode the horse. 

'fhe Civil Rights Bill is up, and so is Mr. 
Sumner. The Pacific coast is aroused, and 
so is the Chinese topic. A motion is made 
to keep the Celestials out of the benefaction 
of the bill. Then the large hearted and 
bodied Senator M^Creery moves, and his mo¬ 
tion comprehends the argument. It is that 
the act shall not apply to persons born in 
Asia, Africa, or any of the isles of the Pa¬ 
cific, nor to Indians born in the wilderness. 
And yet with what grace did this liberal 
Senator last Congress receive his colored 
highness Kalakaua in the Capitol! We 
served together on the recei)tion commit¬ 
tee, but we had loliite gloves and mouckoirs, 
and thus saved our colors. 

Mr. Wood once made a startling point 
humorously as to the duty on Cuba sugar. 
It was that his Reiniblican brethren were 
offering a premium on slave labor. He vo¬ 
ciferated for tellers, amidst a roar of logical 
fun, ‘^to see who were the friends of slav¬ 
ery.” There was sweetness in the House 
all day. 

Mr. Senator Tipton, arguing ironically for 
permanency in the officers of the govern¬ 
ment, intimated that he would carry the 
idea so far that when occasionally one 
should die, he would bury him in a vault 
under the building, in order that the out¬ 
side and greedy world should not know that 
a vacancy had occurred in the inside. 


^^The gentleman so declares for economy 
that the wlieels of the universe must be 
stopped because they consumed too much 
grease.” Tliis was one .of Donnelly’s good 
hits upon the frugal Washburne. 

A more innocent species of humor was dis¬ 
played upon a dispute of boundary.. New 
York once had an interest in Vermont. 
Vermont had to-pay New York $40,000 be¬ 
fore she was admitted as a State. ^^It is 
the impression in Vermont,” said General 
Banks, in a quizzical way, that this pay¬ 
ment was the foundation of New York’s 
I)rosperity.” 

Even in burlesque we find a species of 
logical humor. Although it is reckoned in 
the lower rank, yet it i^ more useful and 
delightful than the aggravating retort. The 
easy repartee, the babbling gossip, the prat¬ 
tling puerility, which too often pass cur¬ 
rent for good humor,” are not comparable 
with burlesque. Not one ray of light, but 
a whole orb sometimes, glows with a diffu¬ 
sive splendor, from the contrast which bur¬ 
lesque weaves between the subject and the 
manner of treating it. Herein shone Cor¬ 
win and Knott. 

On a proposition to send black and white 
children to the same school, Mr. Senator 
Norwood hit off the project in a spreading 
eloquence quite enjoyable: He proposes to 
capture them with a lasso, drag them hu¬ 
manely to the same school-room, tie them 
on the same forms, lash their arms together 
to hold the same book, fix their eyes on the 
same page, make their eyeballs stationary, 
and then, by some patent process as yet un¬ 
known to any one except the inventor of 
this exquisite machinery for the propaga¬ 
tion of knowledge and peace among men, to 
wind up their brains like eight-day clocks, 
and set their tongues, like pendulums, in 
motion, to tick out learning in harmonious 
measure.” 

How musically expansive was Senator 
M^Creery on the currency speech of Senator 
Morton! He began his voyage amidst the 
convulsions of revolution, circumnavigated 
the globe, visiting England, Germany, 
France, and Spain, and, more fortunate 
than Captain Cook, he entered the ports of 
redemption and reconstruction wdth flying 
streamers, under cloudless skies, and im¬ 
pelled by pleasant breezes!” 

When General Nye eloquently remarked 
that the Goddess of Liberty had her home 
in the mountains of Nevada, Governor Hen¬ 
dricks pricked his swollen balloon by re¬ 
marking, “Quite a solitary residence for 
the lady.” How happily Nye rejoined that 
Liberty was a mountain nymph; that the 
flag when it went down elsewhere would 
find its barricade in the mountain fastnesses, 
where our people inhale liberty in the air 
they breathe, unmingled with the malaria 
of States located in that aguey country 
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iilong the beautiful Ohio. Indiana called i 
for quinine and whisky. 

Senator Logan once made a burly bur- < 
lesque of the Indian Commissioner on a high ' 
horse, booted and spurred, lassoing the In- i 
dian children on the plains to put blue 
breeches on them ; and the House was quick ' 
to take in the.scene. It was the forerunner J 
of Proctor Knott^s race of the Indians after < 
buffaloes, and driving them into the corrals : 
of Duluth. 

There is not a sheep from the green hills ; 
of Vermont to the mountain ranges of Cali¬ 
fornia, where sheep are slaughtered by tens 
of thousands, that does not in his dying : 
moments ejaculate as to both of these rev- : 
enue arguments on wool, ^Baa! baa!^’^ 
This was from IVIr. Brooks, of New York, and 
Tvas effective. 

These inflated expressions, by the unex¬ 
pected escape of gas, are often compelled 
to come to earth. Two notable instances 
should be recorded, one by General Butler, 
and the other by Mr. Evarts on the hole in 
the sky, before the impeachment legislative 
tribunal. General Butler used to answer 
Mr. Bingham^s rhetorical flights about the 
land drenched with the blood of millions, 
and the gathered wisdom of the Constitu¬ 
tion, by saying, “I always did like that 
speech.” 

There is a certain kind of wit or humor 
too evanescent and exquisite for general ap¬ 
prehension. Large assemblies do not quick¬ 
ly catch it. If Addison had spoken in Par¬ 
liament what he makes Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley say in the Spectator —^that he would have 
given her (his mistress, or his country) a 
coal-pit to keep her in clean linen, and that 
her finger should have sparkled with a hun¬ 
dred of his richest acres, the heavy yeoman¬ 
ry of the Commons w'ould have looked at 
him in daft amazement. There is in such 
humor too much recondite fancy for the or¬ 
dinary mind. Its very prepensive pretti¬ 
ness and precariousness prevent any sting 
or stimulus. The Addisonian wit, like that 
•of Webster and Corwin, was jeweled in the 
hilt. It never carried blood away on its 
blade. Not so with the wdt of Thaddeus 
Stevens. His retorts riled; his quiet ques¬ 
tion quenched his opponent. It is said that 
a needle under the microscope will show 
ragged edges. Doubtless if the microscope 
magnified sufficiently, the needle point, so 
smooth and acute to the eye, would show 
jagged crags, Alpine peaks, and abysmal 
gorges; but Nature is infinite in her exqui¬ 
site craft. The*sting of a bee is as smooth¬ 
ly keen under the miscroscope as the needle 
is to the naked eye. This was not the sting 
of Thaddeus Stevens. His was the sting of 
the wasp or adder ; for though ho had much 
gentleness in his nature, he was not careful 
of consequences. Wlio will take me up 
in their strong arms when you two mighty 


men are gone said ho to the two officers 
who carried him in his chair across the 
Capitol grounds. This was nectarine fun. 
Ah, John,” said he to his friend Hickman, 
as he was dying, it is not my appearance, 
but my disappearance, that troubles me.” 
This, too, is a spiced dainty. But when 
he said to a troublesome member, who was 
ever uncertain as to his course and vote, 
and who was asking liberty to pair, I do 
not object to your pairing, but pair with 
yourself,” he displayed no honeyed humor. 
When he said, “Must we forgive these 
traitors as they forgive us? why, they do 
not forgive any body on earth,” he was 
not of amnesty all kind. A member asks 
him, “ Are there not sixty-four half gills in 
a gallon ? If I am not correct, the chairman 
of Ways and Means will correct me.” “ I 
need not tell you. You have counted them 
a hundred times.” This was in his happy 
mood, and perhaps more characteristic. 
And in the same vein, when once the ques¬ 
tion of taxing lager-beer came up, he hu¬ 
morously defended lager. “Its effects are 
eccentric and amusing,” he said. “ Many a 
night I have looked out of my house and 
seen the honest men who drank it stumble 
against the fence. Once they knocked it 
down. I should therefore designate its ef¬ 
fect not as intoxicating, but rather as ex¬ 
hilarating.” Once he remarked in a speech 
that he was not well; and hence he was 
•diffuse. “A man always is diffuse when 
feeble, and feeble when diffuse.” This had 
the playfulness of the lamb; and so has 
this: An appropriation is up for a sewer 
in Washington. “It is out of order,” said 
one. “ The sewer is,” said Stevens, “ but 
not the proposition.” His sarcasm was not 
always thus curbed. “ I do not,” said he, 
“give the gentleman my censure or ad¬ 
vice : the one is beyond my jurisdiction, 
and the other would do him no good.” This 
was not a little sarcastic; but not more so 
than the next: “The style of these Con¬ 
gressional biographies is as various as the 
gentlemen who write them.” His diabolic 
wit shone with the feu d’eiifer when he met 
James Brooks in a hot encounter. Mr. 
Brooks had said, in response to Mr. Stevens, 
very bitterly: “There are three gates in 
London renowned for peculiar architecture: 
Newgate, of the prisons; Cripplogate, of the 
cripples ; Billingsgate of the fish - women. 
The gentleman has studied his vocabulary 
. in all three.” “There is one gate which 
the gentleman will enter,” retorted Stevens, 
“that I will try to avoid.” 

I In contrast with this sarcastic humor, let 
: me recall one of the most playful speeches 
ever listened to. It is remembered for a 
L humor iridescent and fluttering. It was a 
L short speech of Judge Holman’s. His sub- 
► ject was “ the economic plants,” as they had 
^ been termed, raised under “the glass struc- 
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tiire to make elegant bouquets for the delec¬ 
tation of officials.^^ Is it too dainty a simile 
to say that the judicial mind on that occa¬ 
sion reminded me of the trochilidce f What 
are they ? or, rather, what is it It is to 
America what the sun-bird is to Euroi)e. It 
is an airy sprite, barrin’ iPs a bird.’^ It 
has the lustre of topaz, emerald, and ruby 
on its plumery. It revels, as did my friend’s 
raillery, amidst tropical blossoms which ri¬ 
valed those jewels in hue. Like the hum¬ 
ming-bird, from fuchsia to japonica, from 
sunny heliotrope to night-blooming cereus, 

“Each rapid movement gave a different dye,” 

as the judge, with the barbed and viscid 
tongue of the hummer, drew the mischiev¬ 
ous insects, with the honey, from the flow¬ 
ery depths. So illustrated he his theme 
that the House was tickled into a vein of 
honest reform. 

Lastly. Let me hang upon my string a 
few more pearls—or imitations, perhaps— 
of various color and shape, and which can 
only be defined as miscellaneous. 

Speaking of the civil service, General 
Banks turned on this cVesprit: ^'It is no 
matter whether the applicant knows how 
near the sun is to the earth, unless it gets 
so near as to scorch him on duty.” 

Mr. Morton wittily likened the Bourbon 
element of the improgressivists to the man 
riding in the cars backward, who never sees 
any thing till he has passed it. 

Once in the chair I made the mistake of 
saying, Gentlemen will please go through 
the tellers.” I should have said between.” 
It was an agreeable variation from the ste¬ 
reotyped form, and from a representative 
of the big bad city it was accounted lar- 
cenously and eminently proper, for to go 
through” is to—become amenable to the 
criminal law. 

What are these fifteen extra Capitol po¬ 
lice for ?” ^^To keep the people from stealing 
the bronze doors and carrying off the dome,” 
said Dawes j but the laugh was bracketed 
thus—[great]—when he answered the ar¬ 
gument for this extra police that they were 
necessary for the funerals of members: If 
we are not more earnest in economy, our 
funerals will be attended to elsewhere, and 
without charge.” 

“Such .a selection for an Indian super¬ 
intendency,” said Senator Sargent, talking 
about Nevada, “would necessitate Artesian 
wells; for if the Indian agencies are to be 
distributed among religious denominations 
without the wells, you must inaugurate a 
sect of dry Baptists.” 

General Cass once made the Senate, ring 
with fun as he described the effect of no¬ 
ticing a slanderous enemy. He gave it as 
a lesson to younger members. After rising 
to a personal explanation, and denying and 
disproving what all knew to be false, yet, | 


when he went home to Michigan, what was 
his surprise when he found the whole batch 
of lies ffortified and proven against him by 
affidavits! 

John Covode was an odd member. It is 
said that Mr. William J. Florence, in his fa¬ 
mous character of Bardwell Slote, the mem¬ 
ber from Cohosh, has taken him as the anti¬ 
type of his histrionic member. However 
that may be, one thing Slote does not do 
which Covode did—quote Biblical history. 
“ Solomon,” said Mr. Covode, “ went on tax¬ 
ing to beautify Jerusalem, and the result 
was, it bursted uj) the ten tribes of Israel, 
and left Judaea and Jerusalem high and 
dry.” Covode was known as Ahab, from 
his frequent aud pungent references to that 
party. Slote’s ways and .dress and man¬ 
nerisms are wonderfully like the average 
Congressman, but I will not say that for 
his moral tone. The expressions of these 
half-loose public trustees are hardly to be 
taken as full indices of their generous and 
genial character. As the quaint Sir Thomas 
Browne once said of his own style, “ Many 
expressions are merely typical, and to be 
taken in a soft and flexible sense.” Many 
allowances are to be made for the stormy 
passions of a body representing such diverse 
interests. Our Congress can not for that 
reason be, like the Italian Parliament, as 
dull as the lake that slumbers in the storm. 
No fugitive or cloistered virtue can live in 
such an arena, where are exhibited so much 
ardor and 4lan. You must meet the adver¬ 
sary not in the impersonal editorial or the 
one-sided pulpit, not in the controversial 
tractate or the quiet thunder of the big 
folio, but face to face. There can be no 
slinking, no hiding. The garland of the 
Congressional race must be won through the 
heat and dust of active personal conflict. 

In making this analysis and collation of 
the humors of such an arena the writer is 
conscious of its meagreness. The spoken 
word has nothing of the immortality of the 
written word. It does not live a life beyond 
life. Tradition can not, does not, convey its 
imjDression. The very ecstasy of its enjoy¬ 
ment by the orator unfits him afterward, 
as it unfits his reporter, to place his eva¬ 
nescent humors upon the same scroll with 
sedate thought. Still, enough has been dis¬ 
tilled from the conduct of Parliament and 
Congress to show that our legislative life is 
not made up of the dull, cheerless, sunless 
commonplaces so often derided by the press. 

We might wish in our legislative discus¬ 
sions for more variety in style, and now and 
then for some quaintness or felicity of ex¬ 
pression in place of the old state-paper and 
commonplace jargon. Why can not some 
one change the monotony of the public 
formula? Why must the question be al¬ 
ways put just so, and the clerk read in a 
high dead level ? Why should a motion to 
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adjourn be made without the slightest re¬ 
gard to the inflection of the voice or the ob¬ 
ject of the motion ? 

Oratory should follow the teachings of her 
sister art. In painting, the artist who dis¬ 
tributes his lights and shades best shows his 
taste and skill when he gives relief by con¬ 
trast. The dark parts of his canvas would 
fail of their intended eflect if the light parts 
were darkened. Our energies as a people 
need the relief which the shadow does not 
bestow. Public speakers are not exempt 
from the ordinary rules of art. We have 
enough clouds of sorrow here. Let us fringe 
their dark edges with sunshine. Let us 
mellow and brighten them for the solace of 
others, if not for the joy of our own heart. 
Grief and melancholy are selfish. All nature 
calls for hilarity. To a spirit penetrated 
with its subtle essence the open sky will 
sit upon its senses like a sapphire crown, 
the air will be its robe of state, the earth 
a throne, the sea a mighty minstrel playing 
before it,” and no sphere in the wide range 
of its sympathies will be kingless. In that 
province of human activity in which life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are the 
ostensible objects of guarantee—the prov¬ 
ince of statesmanship—^where collisions of 
prejudice, interest, and passion are of con¬ 
stant occurrence, while there may be no need 
for the cap and bells of the fool 6r the acro¬ 
batic entertainment of the harlequin and 
clown, there is ever an urgency for those 
gifts which cheer, brighten, and bless, and 
which dilfuse through society their soft ra¬ 
diance like the sweet hallowing influences 
of sunset. 


DON JOAQUIN. 

I. 

H ad the summer midnights of 1874 found 
you in Havana, you could not have 
idled long among the grave and elegant 
loungers of the Alameda but you would cer¬ 
tainly have noticed one man, tall, faultlessly 
attired, dark, handsome, sombre, who moved 
among his more quiet fellow-Cubans—for 
something made him restless—conspicuous, 
not for youth, less for conversation, but for 
the grace of his figure and the impressive 
dignity of his bearing. 

You would presently notice that he was 
much courted. As, with his slow and state¬ 
ly step, he passed one and another group, 
half officers, half civilians, that sat smoking 
and chatting in the broad moonlight of the 
Parque, an acquaintance would lift a cigar 
from his lips, and say, invitingly, ‘‘ Don Joa- 
quin!” and draw up an empty chair; or an¬ 
other, more free and soldier-like, would say, 
Justinian!!” and beckon coaxingly, but 
generally without success. Then a third 
would say, ^^He learned that odd habit of 
promenading from Simpson.” And they 


would resume their gossiping upon the sub¬ 
ject of the war. 

In the Casino he was always the centre 
of a circle, though he listened far more than 
he spoke, never played, avoided the library, 
and seldom filled his glass. Not that he 
turned his back on Pleasure, but he had 
caught a habit of looking her in the face 
and never smiling. 

Monasterio, the architect, of Matanzas, but 
lately come to locate in Havana, said of him 
that he walked the earth as a man who had 
had one love affair and could never have 
another; but Monasterio was a sentiment¬ 
alist—even his fast and effeminate Havan- 
ese comrades admitted that—and we shall 
see whether he was not mistaken. 

The don's friends understood, however, 
that there was something wrong with his 
heart. Not any thing silly—that even a 
voluntario would smile at—but something 
that made life all romance and burden. No 
matter where he carried this heart, by day in 
the bustling Calle del Mercaderes, by night 
under the romantic blending of lamp-hght 
and starlight on the Prado, in the Tacon, 
under the palms of the Quintas, in the gay 
hurry of the Paseos, through all the halls 
of the Casino, it had one constant moan, 
like the cry of a feeble child in the arms of 
a forlorn father, crying, “ Give! give!” 

Said Simpson, the burly English merchant, 
who used to sit in the card-room of the Ca¬ 
sino with his big ];)ink fist lying beside his 
glass of ale, while he railed by turns at his 
two great aversions, Cuban customs and 
womankind—said he: 

^‘Pd be confounded glad if Justiniani 
didn't have a heart! Why don't he come 
square up like a man, and look his trouble 
in the eye till it gives over and backs down ? 
But no; to-day he punishes it, and to-mor¬ 
row he fondles it. That's the way with 
you bloody Cubans. To-day he runs away 
from it to the bull-fight. What a beastly 
bit of foolishness that bull-fight is!” 

“Si,” said Monasterio, who understood a 
little English, and was msthetical. 

“ To-night,” continued the Englishman— 
“to-night he lets it follow him to the thea¬ 
tre, and here to-morrow he'll take it up gen¬ 
tly to church, and kneel with it through all 
that deuced mummery. I hate to see a fine 
man spoiled that way. For Justiniani is a 
fine man. If Justiniani was an English¬ 
man, what a bully fellow he'd be 1” 

“ Si, si,” said the invincible courtesy of 
his Cuban listeners. 

But Justiniani was not an Englishman; 
wherefore neither friends, nor incense, nor 
blood of bulls, nor wine, nor music, nor la¬ 
dies—ah! the poor heart turned away quick¬ 
ly with a little shudder. None of those— 
no, no, any thing but them! 

Nothing brought him joy. 

One lovely night in summer the mood 
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came upon Don Joaquin, as it does at times^ 
upon all men who carry hidden griefs, to 
tell his trouble. Whether it was the poetry 
of the romantic scene about him I know 
not; something made him for the moment, 
if the truth must he told, sentimental. 

The evening was far spent. The thou- 
saud little cabs that had been trundling 
here and there, freighted with fair women, 
were for the most part disappearing, and 
the ringing pavements and the wretched, 
frantic little steeds that traversed them 
began to have a moment of partial rest. 
Among the trees of the Prado and Plaza still 
glittered the countless lamps, and while the 
windows of the hotels and the Louvre shone 
brilliantly on one hand, on the other the 
Casino beamed light and merriment from 
its deep arcades, and at stated moments an 
intense flash darted over the scene from the 
majestic light-tower of the Morro, as its 
single burning eye was cast now far across 
the Mexican Gulf, and now over that an¬ 
cient, cruel, ungodly beauty, the city of Ha¬ 
vana. 

Justiniani,” said the Englishman, as the 
graceful don was slowly passing where he 
sat, give a fellow a light.” 

Don Joaquin stopped, brushed the ashes 
from his cigar, and tendered it. The En¬ 
glishman touched it to his own, and paused 
to condemn, in his British way, the ^‘fellow 
that sold it.” The don drew one from his 
breast. 

^^Thry theez one,” he said, in the slow, 
gentle, hoarse voice peculiar to his people; 
^4t ees-a—ees-a frone—” 

^^From your father’s plantation?” asked 
the Englishman, accepting. 

^^Si, si,” replied the don; “z-frone me 
plan’-tion: ’s-the bez-a kine.” 

Sit down,” said the Englishman, patting 
a chair bottom with his broad fat hand. 

The Cuban waved a gracious refusal, look¬ 
ed up at the stars, and suddenly letting his 
trouble into his face, shook his head mourn¬ 
fully. 

What’s the row?” asked the Briton. 
^^Sit down, Justiniani—sit down, old fel¬ 
low. What has got into you ? You weren’t 
always so, were you ?” 

The Cuban drew a chair a little toward 
his friend and seated himself. 

^^What makes you so deyvilish sad, old 
boy ?” continued the Englishman. 

Is-a troubly,” slowly responded the low 
voice of the don. Then, after a pause, Is-a 
one teeng-a—^if a was not—I would-a be 
cheer.” 

The two were silent. The chairs around 
them were becoming vacant; the blue linen 
uniforms of the army were much in the ma¬ 
jority, and even of these, two or three groups 
near them presently dispersed. The En¬ 
glishman softly brushed off the ashes of his 
cigar against the post of his chair back. 


II. 

The don resumed. Is abou’ seeze yearce 
ago”—dropping his words very slowly, one 
by one, with great painstaking—“’s abou’ 
seeze yearce ago—was one lathy—one cre¬ 
ole de C 00 V& [Cuba]—z-was young-a—beau- 
tifule—deen loog lig-a the creole—has-a 
eyes-a—blu’; z-was beautifule. Fore-head 
—w’-i-ite—cheeks—a-t’roat—a-leeps”—he 
expressed their lusciousness by gathering 
his Anger-tips at his mouth and opening 
them with a solemn wave of the hand, then 
looked up into the starlight with a sad ec¬ 
stasy in his eyes as though he saw her face 
in heaven. 

Dead ?” asked the Englishman. 

^^No—belief—not.” 

Did she live in Havana ?” 

“No—Marianao, she leeve. I love-a her. 
I go to see—a-plenty time—plenty.” 

“You used to go to see her often ?” 

“ Si; often—pazz by the weendow—-look¬ 
in’ out.” He touched his hat reverentially, 
as if he bowed to her once more at the win¬ 
dow in Marianao. 

“Why didn’t you ask her father ? But you 
didn’t know him, eh ?” 

“No— si —no; I—ah—I deen—” 

“You didn’t know him at first, but you 
met him afterward ?” 

“ Si, si. I ask-a heem come to see hees-a 
thaughter. He sayce, ^ Si, senor.’ She have 
a-no mo-ther; a-no seest’r; a-no bro-ther. 
He sayce, ‘ Come; bud-a me thaughter has-a 
been leeve in the States; z-you want mar¬ 
ry—muz-a got to ask-a mo thaughter ligue 
mesel’.’ ” 

“ Right,” quietly said the Englishman. 

“I go—oaften. Af’-w’ile—” The don 
looked at his companion to Imow if he had 
the word correct. 

“ Yes,” said his friend, “ ^ afterwhile.’ ” 

“She lo-vez me,” said the don, with a 
deeper voice than ever. His eyes glistened 
with moisture. “I theenk,” he resumed, 
explaining; “ I thoughd.” He sighed, and 
again was silent. “ One thay, some bothy 
was a-git weddin’.” 

“Married,” said the Englishman. 

“ Si; git marriet. We was a-talkin’ ’bout 
—that lathy, hor-a fadther, an’ a-mesel’; we 
was a-talk’ ’bout. An’ hore-a fadther sayce 
how theez a-bri’groom ask-a fore thad britho 
three timce. I sayce it was-a bad; he muz-a 
stop—he muz-a— I don’ know how you 
cole—” The don halted, and frowned at 
the poverty of his English vocabulary. 

“Right,” said his companion; “that a 
man shouldn’t make an ahss of himself 
twice for one woman.” 

“Ah, senor!” said the Cuban, “she was-a 
young — was-a only eighteen;” trying to 
hold up eighteen fingers. 

“ Oh, I know,” replied the other, hastily; 
“but'it’s their blahsted way. They’re all 
alike: I say the women are all alike.” 
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The don shook his head, but was too po¬ 
lite to contradict. After a pause he recom¬ 
menced, with his usual slow impressiveness. 
^^She sayce she t’ing-a dat-a me—I—will 
ask-a thwize for-a me—inamorata.” 

The deuce!” 

“ Z-was all-a play.” The speaker paused 
a moment, and then resumed: Z-was all- 
a playin^ Hor-a fadther, he laughin^; an^ 
she laughin’; an’ I sayce, ^ I will a-bet a-yoii 
the protiest-a granada in Coova.’ Z-was-a 
one pomegranate, you know.” 

She took the bet,” said the Englishman, 
confidently. 

There was a long silence. The English¬ 
man extended his lighted cigar toward his 
friend, for his light had gone out; but with 
a wave of acknowledgment the offer was 
d.eclined. 

The Cuban resumed. Was nex’-a even’ 
I ask-a—to be me wife.” He drew a long 
breath. 

And she said ^no,’ I sui^pose. She just 
Xdayed with you.” 

I sayce dat!” replied the don. I sayce, 
^Yoii has-a play weeth me—fare-a-well!’” 

The Englishman thumped his knee with 
his jjalm. “ Justiniani, you’re a man—I’ll 
say that for you!” 

‘^But-a z-ees a-keelin’ me,” slowly respond¬ 
ed the don. 

“ It sha’n’t kill you!” 

Leesten,” said the Cuban, with unbroken 
sadness. ^‘I w^as leav’ the door, she look-a 
fright’,' an’ she laughin’, an’ sayce, ^When 
you cornin’ ’gain you. bring-a one i)ome- 
granate.’ Oh, she was-a beautifule—moze in 
theez world. I come back to Havana.” 

^^Now see there what a jnece o’ non¬ 
sense !” said the Englishman. 

“Si, soilor,” said the other; “all-a none- 
sense. She was a-young, you know. Hor-a 
fadther thied. I was-a one thay—a cowart; 
I go to Marianao—try to see hor-a once-a 
more; she was-a go’ to France! I was 
afrai’ to be a cowart again—I go to the 
chorch—kneel-a before the Virgin, you 
know, an’ makc-a swear—” The don could 
go no farther. 

For a minute or two neither spoke. All 
at once the Englishman rose nervously. 
“Oh! see here, Justiniaui, what ails you? 
you’re not going to—” But he was. His sad, 
handsome face went down into his palms, 
and the drops of anguish stole through his 
fingers to the ground. 

The Englishman stood up disconcerted. 
Then he sat down again, his hands in his 
l)ockets. 

“See here, Justiniani!” 

But the don did not resi)ond. In a little 
while he tried again: 

• “ See here, Justiniani!” 

The Cuban rose to depart. His compan¬ 
ion immediately offered an arm. It was 
accex)ted. 


“Justiniani,” said the Englishman, “I’m 
sorry for you.” 

The don was, as we have said, a grave 
and solemn man; still, he was a Cuban. He 
drew his arm out quickly to cast it lovingly 
about the speaker’s neck; but it was caught 
by the Englishman’s hand. 

“None of that!” said the true Briton; “I’m 
no Cuban. Take my arm.” They walked 
away together. 

“Now, Justiniani, I’m going to tell you 
what I’ve been thinking this long time. 
There isn’t much the matter with you; but 
you’ve got to go to work and make a man 
of yourself, and not be carrying that blahst- 
ed long face about, or some of these nights 
you’ll blow your brains out.” 

We need not follow to hear the Cuban’s 
answer. His Mend’s boorishness failed to 
offend him. Havana had tacitly consented 
to lot Senor Simpson be as ill-mannered as 
he chose. It was no little marvel that he 
and Don Joaquin should knit so closely to 
each other; but the whole philosophy of 
their x>henomoual friendshij) lay in the sim¬ 
ple faict that each felt sui’e that the other 
was trustworthy. 

Before the Englishman gave anj^ further 
advice, he repeated the assurance that what 
Don Joaquin had done was a manly and 
proper action, and xiroceeded to add that a 
woman who would reject the hand of the 
man she loved solely for the vain compla¬ 
cency of being asked a second time, was a 
“bloody fool.” To this the don made in¬ 
stant and emx^hatic objection; and the En¬ 
glishman apologized, and admitted that 
women are different from men. Then he 
recommenced his advice. It consisted in 
an emphatic, wholesale, and rather rugged 
denunciation of those x^eculiar. Cuban x>as- 
times for which he had no relisli, and a rec¬ 
ommendation to Don Joaquin (who was, to 
say the least, not a devotee to any of them) 
to let them go to a certain custodian unmen¬ 
tionable to oars polite; to choose something 
to do that was worth doing, and give him¬ 
self plenty of trouble about it. “ Occupa¬ 
tion, Sir, is all you want.” 

The don, in his faltering English, said 
something about doing much to oblige his 
friend. The advice seemed good, he said. 
What should he do ? 

But instead of rexfiying to this question, 
the Englishman incontinently said good¬ 
night. He had a mortal horror of a man 
who did not think for himself, and lie would 
not tolerate a hint of the defect in Don Joa- 
quin. 

ni. 

Don Joaquin’s friend Simpson was one of 
those people who try faithfully to bo hard¬ 
hearted, and can not. Never a morniug 
came but he rose with the fixed determina- 
I tion that that day ho should do nobody a 
i favor, and that that day nobody should get 
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admittance into his sympathies on any pre¬ 
text ■whatsoever; then, as a toj)er takes his 
daybreak cocktail, so he ■would stiffen him¬ 
self up with some sinister maxim, which in 
his heart of hearts he did not believe in. 
But alas for good resolutions! before the 
day was half spent his bosom was distend¬ 
ed with the milk of human kindness, and 
though he kicked against his fate with Brit¬ 
ish energy, somebody was into him,” as he 
said, by sundown, and walking off with a 
milk-maid’s song and a bucketful of bene¬ 
fits. But he was going to stop this thing.” 
He was always going to stop it. 

To see this temper in full flo-wer one had 
to visit him in his counting-room in the 
Calle— I’ve forgotten; but it was a dingy 
room with a wooden floor. There was a 
stone floor under the wooden one; but the 
Cubans like stone floors; so he had the 
wooden one laid over. 

Good-morning, Mr. Justiniani,” said he, 
nervously, as the stately don appeared in 
the door opposite his desk the morning aft¬ 
er the night of tears. He spoke his good¬ 
morning as one would say, “ There, if you 
please, don’t come any nearer.” Take a* 
seat, Mr. Justiniani. We sha’n’t have time 
to talk to you to-day, Mr. Justiniani. Jos^! 
Where’s the confounded fellow ? Don’t go 
out, Justiniani. What the deuce!—Jos6!” 
to a little, thin, excited-looking Cuban, who 
dashed off a new hat of ];)reposterous pattern 
as he entered, and came to a halt on a pair 
of inadequate legs. “Jos^, where’s those 
samples of sugar? Sit down, Justiniani. 
To-day’s our busy day, you know. Have a 
chair. Jos6, give Mr. Justiniani a chair. 
There’s the Voz de Cuba, Justiniani. Jos6, 
where d’ye say you found that house for the 
lady and gentleman that are coming from 
New Orleans—in O’Reilly, wasn’t it ?” 

Obispo,” answered Jos(5, starting wildly 
from his high stool, and stopping in the 
middle of the floor again. 

And who else did you say was going to 
arrive to-day from New Orleans ?” 

Monasterio.” 

^^Yes, yes; Monasterio. He’s made a 
quick trip.” 

Monasterio ?” asked the don, softly, of 
Jos6. 

Si, senor,” whispered Jos^. 

^^Now, Jos6,” cried the Englishman, don’t 
you be too late with those bills for the royal 
mail steamer, now.” 

No, Sir,” said the clerk, supplying Don 
Joaquin with a pen. 

^^Did you take those Vera Cruz letters— 
Where on e’rth is that long letter in the 
blue envelope? I laid it raight lieer —ah! 
never mind, Jos<S. How’s your digestion, 
Justiniani? Jos(5, did you get those pass¬ 
ports ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“These people are an eternal nuisance. 


I’m going to be rid of them. I’ll be whipped 
if I know why I’m such a simpleton as to 
be attending to their business for them. 
So you got the servants all into the house 
in O’Reilly, have you, Jos6 ?” 

“In the Calle del Obispo,” said JosA 

“Yes, yes, in Obispo; and they’ve every 
thing ready for the gentleman and his niece, 
eh? There’s a chance for Monasterio; they 
say she’s beautiful. WeU, you’d better step 
around to the steam-ship agents in Merca- 
deres, Jos6: you’d better go at once, and 
board the vessel with their clerk; you know 
the gentleman’s infirm, and will want as¬ 
sistance with his lady—” 

Jos6 was off like Mercury. 

“ Jos6! What the deuce are ye always 
in such a deyvilish big hurry to see the 
women for, Jos^ ? Get a good cab for them, 
Jos6, you know. Now what are you wait¬ 
ing for, Jos6 ?” 

Jos6 vanished. 

“ Confound these people, Justiniani, I’m 
not a maid-of-all-work! They’re an in¬ 
fernal nuisance.” 

“ Si,” said the don, who had been busy at 
a desk. He came forward now, and dropped 
a note before his friend’s eyes. 

“ Hello!” said the Englishman; “ what’s 
the r-row ?—this to Monasterio ? So you’re 
going .to -fcake my advice, eh ? Getting your 
architect ’Iready, are you? That’s bully, 
Justiniani. What are you going to build ?” 

“ Go’ to bull’ one chorch.” 

“ You’re not going to do any such a thing!” 

“ Ye-e-e-s-a.” 

“ Why Justiniani, you’re a— Why, don’t 
you see it will never do ? You’ve got to 
build your heart into it. You must build 
yourself a house to live in—one of the 
finest sort. Something magnijico, you know. 
If you feel pious, you can give the Church a 
check on the bank.” 

The handsome don was silent a moment. 

“ Or-right,” he said at length, and was go¬ 
ing. 

“Oh! Justiniani!” 

The don paused half-way down the stairs. 

“But I’ll see you in the Casino to-night, 
eh ?” 

“ Si, senor.” 

IV. 

A week had hardly elapsed before the 
Englishman began openly to boast that he 
was “curing Justiniani.” But just then 
there came in a counter-influence—some¬ 
thing unseen, impalpable, working so subtly 
upon the sad Cuban’s mental bruises that 
the vexed and mystified Simpson found the 
magical effects of his British oil, so to style 
it, inexplicably retarded. 

The source of this influence, so hidden 
from the Englishman’s impatient percep¬ 
tions, was the simple reiteration hero, there, 
every where, by all the gallants in Havana, 
of the name Luisa. Not an evening half 
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lioiir could pass but it was cast like a band¬ 
ful of salt upon the ever-open wound in the 
poor don’s heart. 

A knot of young officers, with ostenta¬ 
tiously beautiful throats and tiuy hands 
and feet, would be sipping ices about a ta¬ 
ble—^let us say in the Tacon restaurant. 

“ But, Rodriguez,” one would say, as he 
polished with his sleeve the tortoise-shell 
visor of his white fatigue cai:>, “ you were 
going to tell me”—here he would bow rev¬ 
erently to Don Joaquin walking by—“ you 
were going to tell me about the Seiiorita 
Luisa.” 

The don’s heart would leap as if pricked 
with a hot sword j and before an hour had 
passed, the sanie accident would befall him 
again. 

“ Speaking of Don Joaquin’s liberality to 
the Church,” some one in the Casino would 
say, did you hear what he did for Simp¬ 
son ? Simpson being straitened, he lent him 
ten thousand dollars on his note, and sent 
liim next day a little silver urn with a lid on 
it, and under the lid the ashes of the note.” 

^^Yes,” another would say; “but a still 
prettier thing was the check for two hun¬ 
dred and fifty which he left on Josh’s desk, 
payable to his widowed mother.” 

“ He’s a generous gentleman, that Justini- 
ani.” 

“ Oti, we are a generous race. The world 
calls us cruel; but at the most we are only 
just.” 

“ The world is crazy. But have you heard 
about Simpson being in love ?” 

“ No! With whom ?” 

As the answer is given, fate brings Don 
Joaquin within ear-shot. 

“With this Senorita Luisa de Grijalva.” 

Oh, poor heart, lie stiU! There was a Se¬ 
norita Luisa once—^not De Grijalva; but 
rise, strong new resolution, and dote on the 
new task—this house, this gorgeous habita¬ 
tion ; build in anticipation its lofty halls; 
stand in its flowery court; hear and see its 
fountain dancing under palms; and seek its 
deep, hushed inner chambers, where the air 
shall be heavy with sweet rest. 

One night Don Joaquin found the whole 
Casino in a distended smile. Was he the 
occasion? Not at aU. Simpson had been 
making an absurd attempt to describe a 
“ dey vilish beautiful woman” whom he had 
become acquainted with, but whose place 
of residence he declined to reveal to “ the 
bloody Cubans,” as if every' one did not 
know it must bo the Senorita Luisa. 

Then and there the don’s heart turned 
at bay, and, sitting at the invitation of a 
wounded colonel, he nerved himself to hear 
who the new loadstar was. 

She was not the belle of the Captain-Gen¬ 
eral’s late ball, nor of the Cerro, nor yet of 
the Prado, but simply because she had not 
appeared at either, for rumor said she was 


singularly and superbly beautiful. It seem¬ 
ed she was from New Orleans, had made her 
new acquaintdnces only among the foreign 
residents, had the care of an infirm uncle, 
and felt compelled to be always within his 
call. If you wished to see her, you must 
X^ass her house in the cool of the evening, 
and behold her at her grated window, like, 
as the i^oetical colonel said—“ like a dove in 
a cage.” 

“ It is worth the trouble every day,” said 
he. “ There are none like her for beauty, nor 
for goodness, I dare venture, though”—with 
a l)las^ smile—“that is a minor considera¬ 
tion.” 

Her residence was in the Calle del Obisx^o, 
an ordinary Havanese dwelling, neither x>oor 
nor x^retentious, two stories high, of con¬ 
crete, with a square paved court at the bot¬ 
tom of its covered carriage-way, its draw¬ 
ing-room on the ground-floor with windows 
immediately on the street, protected by the 
perpendicular iron grating which the climate 
demands instead of \vindow-sash. 

Lookiug into one of these Avindows, one 
could see that the furnishing of the apart¬ 
ment was in Cuban style : a large rug in the 
middle of the checkered marble floor, and 
ten cane arm-chairs standing around its 
edge. This is notable, as it was rumored 
that the gentleman and his niece had 
brought many of the manners and customs 
of the “ States” with them. All the appoint¬ 
ments of the room were costly, and the vases, 
X)ictures, and statuettes, Avhich were plenti¬ 
ful, were gems of art. 

“ Monasterio says so,” remarked the col¬ 
onel, “ and there is no deceiving him in that 
direction; next to senoritas, statuettes are 
his maddest passion.. You will know the 
place by the very large zaguan’^ (carriage¬ 
way through the house). “ There is an emp¬ 
ty space across the way with a few old foun¬ 
dation stones on it, and some acacias—” 

“You forget,” breaks in a slender youth 
whose gaiter toes turn up marvelously, 
“that Senor Justiniani is building directly 
opposite. Certainly. Monasterio selected 
the site, and is to be builder as Avell as de¬ 
signer. It is to be a perfect x>alace, I am 
told, Senor Justiniani.” 

The suffering don answered only with his 
shoulders, and the young man understood 
that he had spoken overboldly. The don 
rose to leave the place, but before he reach¬ 
ed the street he heard two handsome fel- 
loAvs on the stairway say that “the only 
two who had the privilege of stopping at 
her drawing-room window' were Monasterio 
and Simpson,” and he knew they meant the 
Senorita Luisa. 

V. 

“Ees a fas’-a woark-a-man—Monasterio,” 
said Don Joaquin, in one of his brighter 
moods, to the Englishman. But the En¬ 
glishman answered only with a surly grunt. 
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He bad come to loathe the architect; for 
Monasterio in love-making was little short 
of a genius, while he, though lio trudged up 
and down the Calle del Obispo at a broad- 
footed English trot until the very sparrows 
knew him, and though he had Jos6 to help 
him, made slow progress. When the senor- 
ita had first landed, Monasterio had follow¬ 
ed her in a cab (as is jjroper for Cuban ad¬ 
mirers to do), and had marked her dwelling. 
The next evening he had passed it on the 
farther side of the way; the third evening 
he had stood on the corner and drawn forth 
his handkerchief with a coy flirt; on the 
fourth he had crossed over and bowed. 

He was a handsome man, maybe a little 
light of frame, but with a clear olive skin, 
bright black eyes, and a harmless boyish¬ 
ness of face that helped to excuse the su¬ 
perabundant locks which his delicate artist 
fingers kejjt tossing up. 

It was merely the artist, however, not 
the man, whom the proud senorita,” as the 
neighbors called her, favored with a recog¬ 
nition, and it was only when he was the 
enthusiastic bearer of some lovely bit of 
ornamentation intended for the new house 
that he was certain of a xdeasant evening 
chat, to the chagriii of a score of persistent 
passers-by. 

He was, as the don said, a rapid work¬ 
man. No sooner had the site been finally 
chosen, where the heart of Don Joaquin, 
like the ashes of Columbus urned in the old 
cathedral, was to have a dwelling-place, 
than the crow-bars had struck in, and the 
harmless little gray lizards that dodged in 
and out among the stones and rubbish to 
drink the torrid sunshine, and the yellow- 
tufted acacias that had planted their feet 
so hajipily in the crannies, were ousted from 
their snug homes without writ or apology. 
The old foundations were heaved from their 
beds, spade and mattock ran a six days^ 
race, and from the quarries came stones that 
made the mighty necks of the oxen to trem¬ 
ble and their sure feet to slij), while the En¬ 
glishman, leaning from Don Joaquiids vo- 
lante, said biting things against their cruel 
masters. In ever so short a time the well- 
pleased don saw the new foundations fitly 
laid; and as the weeks passed in and out, 
and the beautiful structure began to bo a 
reality, he felt, despite the weary mention 
of the Senorita de Grijalva, his spirit some¬ 
what lightened. 

His heart seemed little by little to build 
into the stately walls as day after day they 
rose, grejit stones upon great stones—the 
yellow coral rock that holds the island up, 
and which grows younger and more imper¬ 
ishable as it grows old and gray. It enter¬ 
ed into the halls of marble, into the frescoed 
chambers, and took delight in the doors of 
precious wood, the pavements of Italian 
tiles which Monasterio loved, and all that 


the architect's enthusiasm had furnished, 
poetical in architecture, Spanish in art, or 
rich and Cuban in display. 

His trouble fell asleep. Even then, it is 
true, it stirred in its slumber; for the very 
artisans had caught the name of the senorita 
over the way, seeing Monasterio and the En¬ 
glishman so often at the window, and had 
learned to startle the don with commenda¬ 
tory allusions to this or that piece of bronze- 
work or tiling as the Senorita Luisa’s choice. 

Not only so. The Englishman too made 
her the burden of frequent conversation 
with his friend, and heaped up one more 
annoyance upon a hundred earlier by ask¬ 
ing at every meeting, Have you not seen 
her yet, Justiniani ? That’s strange : you’ve 
never seen her, though you i)a8S her house 
every morning. If you would go by some 
evening, now—” 

“No.” The Cuban made a dark grimace. 

“ You’ll see her yet, Justiniani; and mark 
you, when you do you’ll say you never saw 
so fair a woman in your life.” 

“Egcept-a one!” said the don, with a 
slow, imperative bow. 

“Well,” said Simpson, “wait till you see 
her. But see here, Justiniani, when you 
do, you mustn’t steal a march on me, you 
know.” 

Even Don Joaquin, plainly vexed, had to 
smile. • 

“ Ez ees a quastione I naver-a go’ to ask-a 
no-bothy.” 

“ Oh, confound you, I wouldn’t trust you 
unless you promise!” cried the Englishman, 
whom love had made a little silly. 

“ Or-righ’,” replied the tired don; “ I mag-a 
the pro-mise.” 

One day—^how the year had worn round I 
—the house was completed. Nothing was 
wanting save to hang the beautiful rose¬ 
wood gates at the entrance of the great 
arched carriage-way. Monasterio stood by 
the workmen all day, and then burst in upon 
the don and the Englishman after night-fall, 
as they were pacing, side by side, a room in 
the Hotel de Ingleterra. 

“ All is done! the gates are uji! the house 
—your beautiful house—is finished!” He 
cast his arms around Don Joaquin’s neck 
and kissed first one cheek and then the 
other, while he patted him with soft ec¬ 
stasy between the shoulder-blades. 

The Englishman looked on in mute dis¬ 
gust. 

Monasterio recommenced: “There is ab¬ 
solutely nothing to add but the knocker for 
the gate; and oh, could you see that! the 
silversmith will deliver it in a day or two; 
sculptors and anatomists in council could 
not find fault with it; it is a heavenly 
piece of work; silver and gold and blue 
enamel; the design of—softly, senors; this 
way a little—of Senorita Luisa! I per¬ 
mitted her. It was the greatest sacrifice 
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I could make to living being. I shall tell 
ber so.^^ 

‘^Pisb!” said Simpson. ^^Come, Jnstini- 
ani. Monasterio, you will please excuse us.” 

^‘Buenas noches,” said Don Joaqiiiu, smil¬ 
ing apologetically, and bowing bis architect 
away. 

“ A single word,” said Moiiasterio : “come 
a little later than your wont to-morrow, 
senor, please. Good-nigbt.” 

VI. 

In tbe Calle del Obispo tbe sidewalks are 
but twenty inches wide. When, therefore, 
the Senorita Luisa, having risen at an hour 
which the ladies of Havana call early, walk¬ 
ed to the drawing-room window, and leaned 
her cheek against the iron grating in con¬ 
templation of the newly finished mansion, 
it is not strange that the dark face of a pass¬ 
er, who happened at the moment to be pick¬ 
ing his way along the narrow walk, came 
very near her own. 

It was the face of Don Joaquin. 

For an instant they were eye to eye; but 
the senorita fell back a step, and he, with 
all his heart’s blood in his brow, promptly 
touched his hat, murmured apologetically, 
and passed across to the new house. A man 
with a pair of compasses began an eager 
speech to him, but he answered in a mono¬ 
syllable, and turned to move off. As he 
did so he sent a quick black-eyed glance 
across to the grating, looked on up to the 
cornice of the house, ran his eye along from 
one house-top to another, and walked away. 
She had left the window. 

Though the driver of his volante saluted 
thrice, the don passed it without seeing him. 
He saw nothing— nothing! He walked as 
one in sleep; but his heart, which at sight 
of that form at the window had started and 
flinched like a sick man when something 
falls, was awake, with the old cry of “ Give! 
give!” rising up and dying at the lips. 

Gaining his bed-chamber, he locked him¬ 
self out of sight and hearing of the world, 
and fell down, with his head between his 
hands, to hold communion with the foolish 
vow that had wrecked his life. 

O Luisa, Luisa! O God! O cruel, idle vow! 
O morsel of pride for a princedom of love! 
O wretched life at this whipping-post of a 
sworn promise! O blindness! O little, little 
vow, holding the neck to the ground! O life! 
O suicide! O shame if the oath bo broken! 
O agony if the oath be kept! O Luisa, Luisa! 
and O false friend! and 0 false and traitor¬ 
ous counsel! 

It was nearly sunset when he arose. Go¬ 
ing to a small drawer, above which stood a 
crucifix, he took from it a silver pistol, and 
carefully noting that it was freshly charged, 
thrust it into his bosom. His face was that 
of a man ruined by a cruel fraud, and bent 
on a sudden terrible rox3risal. But, “ Her 


face once more first,” he said alqud, took uj) 
his hat and cane, and walked forth. 

He enters the Calle del Obispo, and re¬ 
traces his morning walk. At every step he 
is greeted with the deferential bows of his 
many acquaintances, and returns them meas¬ 
ure for measure. But there is one acquaint¬ 
ance in Havana, if he is now in his path, woe 
betide that man! 

Don Joaquin comes in sight of his goal. 
O heart! how hateful looks his gaudy pleas¬ 
ure-house! He draws nearer. Now he is 
almost opposite the window. His heart 
stops. 

Can he command his steps ? By force of 
will, yes. 

Can he lift his eyes ? Yes—no—^yes. He 
gathers all his strength; he looks across the 
way. Oh, torture! oh, delight! there she 
stands, as she used to stand so often in the 
happy times at Marianao. 

She was leaning gracefully against the 
grating, with one beautiful hand upon it, a 
slender, softly moulded figure, her upward- 
turned face a little pale, and a light from 
heaven falling upon her head, and making 
tender the gentle majesty of her long down¬ 
sweeping summer robes. Truly, truly, not 
like the creoles of Cuba. From her fair 
temples the auburn hair waved back in its 
old luxuriance, half caught in the comb, 
and half escaping away on her shoulders, 
and one bold ringlet—ah, so well remem¬ 
bered!—ran round and touched her snowy 
throat. Her eyes a single moment were 
gazing ui)ward; suddenly they turned to 
his, then fell— 

Will she go away? O Love! 0 Heaven! 
will she stay ? 

She stays. 

“ Senorita!” Cue who has grown haggard 
since morning stands close outside the bars. 

“Don Joaquin!” 

Their hearts leaped together. 

For a blissful, all-unmeasured lapse of 
moments the low, sweet cadences of the 
Spanish tongue trembled through those ii’oii 
bars, each voice to each listener’s ear like 
a long-hearkened-for music coming at last 
across the sea from far-off summer islands. 

The Senor De Grijalva’s footsteps came 
within hearing. She called him to see “ the 
old friend of my girlish days of whom I 
have so often spoken; for whom, too, the 
beautiful house has been built, and whose 
name you insisted was certainly Christian!.” 
And Avhen Monasterio j^assed the place two 
hours later, he was, in a figure, stabbed to 
the heart at sight of a group of three within 
the window that had so long been to him 
the gate of Eden. Don Joaquin was say¬ 
ing good-night to Senor De Grijalva and to 
Senor De Grijalva’s sister’s child. Her name 
was not Do Grijalva. She had never been 
to France. She had been in Louisiana all 
those six years. 
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But did Don Joaquiu go to a liai)x>y couch 
that night ? Ah, no. Memory Avas wait¬ 
ing for him, like a creditor, in his hed-cham¬ 
ber, and through all the houi’s of a sleepless 
night floated, ghost-like, sometimes before 
and sometimes behind him, with the whis- 
l)er now of the old vow and now of a listless 
promise but lately extorted by a Mend. A 
friend ? A traitor! And on the head of the 
Englishman he let fall such a silent curse 
as a Cuban can. At a certain hour which 
he seemed to have fixed ui^on he stood pre¬ 
pared to go once more into the streets. He 
paused and looked forth at a window. The 
beautiful harbor of Havana, with all its 
bravery of decks and spars and shimmering 
waters, lay asleep in the soft light of the 
moon. The peaceful scene was not without 
its eftect upon him. For a moment the tu¬ 
mult of his mind subsided, and he thought 
within himself how the great heart of a 
true man, thus freighted with hopes and 
enterx)rises, might lie still with bliss under 
the smile of a fair, true woman. But he 
turned himself, and was gone. 

He went to the Hotel de Ingleterra. The 
object of his search Avas not there. He ven¬ 
tured into the Casino, cautiously, fearing to 
have his haggardness challenged. His en¬ 
emy was not there. He walked in the shad¬ 
ows of the Alameda. He was not there. He 
called a cab and rode into the street, and 
to the dim number of the wooden-floored 
counting-room; but Avhen he looked up at 
its Avindow, all Avas dark. The night Avore 
by; all Havana slumbered; lights disap¬ 
peared ; the footsteps of the dull serenos 
began to echo against the silent Avails; yet 
Don Joaquin still paced in and out among 
the lights and shadows. The cock creAv, 
but the spectral memory staid. Pie was 
carried at last by mere vacancy of conject¬ 
ure to the fish-market; but his enemy was 
not there. 

Early in the morning the vainly sought 
Englishman entered his counting-room and 
sat down at his desk. It Avas a habit with 
him. But this time he first ojiened an iron 
safe, and taking from it the tiny silver urn 
that Don Joaquin had once sent him, set it 
on the desk, reseated himself, and began to 
Avrite. Presently he heard a footstej) on the 
threshold. He looked ux). Don Joaquin 
stood before him. 

Yll. 

But what saw Don Joaquin? A face so 
drawn Avith anguish that astonishment held 
him fast. 

Hello, Justiniani!” said the Englishman, 
huskily; I Avas about to write to you. 
What fetches you out so e’rly?” 

The ansAver was slow and solemnly pas- 
siojiate: 

‘^I com’-a to keel-a you!” 

You’ll make a great mistake if you do,” 


said the Englishman, looking quietly but 
wearily into his eye. 

“ You has-a play’ the r-rascal!” 

Mr. Justiniani,” rex)lied the Englishman, 
went last night to De Grijalva’s to ask 
him for his niece’s hand.” 

Don Joaquin’s hand went slowly to his 
bosom. 

I had not been there two minutes before 
I discovered that she is your old sweetheart 
from Mariauao. I had neA^er suspected it. 
I foolishly took it for granted that her name 
was the same as her uncle’s. I came away. 
Sir, saying to myself that by rights Mr. Jus- 
tiniani ought to be allowed to speak first. 
I came to your door last night, but it was 
locked. I know, now, what you Avere doing. 
I have been Avalking the streets all night. 
I’m tired. Now, Sir, I suppose you’re ready 
to commence shooting; if so—” He made 
a motion as if to resume his x)en. 

Don Joaquin had something to say. Pie 
extended his beautiful hand toward his 
friend, ox^ened his lix^s to speak, closed them 
tightly, swept the trembling hand across 
his broAv, came forward, still mute, and x>ut 
his hand upon the Englishman’s shoulder. 

His friend rose up. 

Again the don’s lips parted; one short, 
inarticulate note was all he could utter; he 
averted his face, covered his eyes, and Avept. 

Simpson tried to laugh, but failed. See 
here, Justiiiiani,” said he, x>resently, ^‘we’d 
as well do the whole scene noAv.” He hand¬ 
ed the don the familiar little urn. “This 
has nothing to do with last night’s discov¬ 
eries, you know; I arranged this some time 
ago.” 

Don Joaquin lifted the lid and took out a 
piece of paper. This he unfolded. On the 
back was AAU'itten in x)encil, “ To be given to 
Don Joaquin Justiniani in the event of my 
death.” The iuside was a check for ten 
thousand dollars, dated some tAvo months 
back. The don made a motion toward tear¬ 
ing it, but the Ijlnglishman XJrevented him. 

All at once the Cuban’s arms fell about 
his friend’s neck. The Englishman endured 
the torture for a moment, and then said, 
“ Oh, come, come, J ustiniani; suppose some 
one should come up and catch us this way. 
Go, now, pocket your pride, and—” 

The don sadly shook his head. 

“ You mean you’ll not break your vow ?” 
asked the other. 

“ I have-a SAvear een the cliorch.” 

The Englishman mused a moment. “ But 
you will see her ?” 

The Cuban made a sign of assent. 

“Well, Justiniani,” said his friend, with 
somewhat more energy, “ I want you to take 
a letter to her. You see, I draw out.” He 
forced a smile. “ She’s deyvilish beautiful, 
but I don’t Avant to see her again—under 
the circumstances—at least, not for some 
time. Still, it Avouldn’t be just gentlemanly 
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for a fellow to go as far as I liave and then I 
walk off without a word of rhyme or reason, 
you know. D^ye see, Justiniani V’ 

I taga the lettre,^^ said the don. 

“And I want you to helj) me in other 
ways to-day, Justiniani, for I sail for Vera 
Cruz by the royal mail steamer.’^ 

The Cuban looked uj) from the floor, i^ain- 
fully surprised. 

“ Oh, it's only business," said the English¬ 
man; “besides, I slia'n't be gone but six 
months. Anyhow, old fellow, don’t you see 
how ifc will be ? Don Joaquin and Simpson 
can’t be the old chums they were, now you 
and she—’’ 

“ Boat I have-a swear-a—’’ 

“Never you mind that," said the English¬ 
man, with a nod that the Cuban ought to 
have imderstood. “ You just deliver the let¬ 
ter that I’ll write to-day." 

“Boat-a—" 

“ Oh, Justiniani, be quiet!" said the En¬ 
glishman. 

The don ceased. 

“ Will you hell) mo asked the English¬ 
man. 

“Yaz-a." 

So all that forenoon the busy alleys of 
Havana saw the volante of Don Joaquin— 
conspicuous even there for the opulence of 
its silver trappings—^hurrying from place to 
place; and now the Englishman, and now 
the Cuban, with busy countenances, stepping 
in and out. The hour of noon x)assed, and 
the Englishman’s letter was not prepared. 
Then came the regular afternoon shower, 
during which the letter was written; and 
when the rain had passed away, the don’s 
flashing volante, with its front curtain close¬ 
ly drawn, rumbled around the Plaza de 
Armas, and entered the Calle del Obispo. 

“You see, Justiniani," said the Briton, 
“I’ll keep dark in the volante, and you’ll 
just knock at the zaguan, and send ui) the 
letter, saying that you’ll wait for an an¬ 
swer." 

Don Joaquin only nodded assent. He was 
frowning at what he saw ahead through the 
small glass window in the curtain of the 
volante. His friend looked, and beheld the 
agile Monasterio just bowing backward from 
the sefiorita’s window, and tripping away 
with the air of a hajii^y man. 

“ Oh, he’s a bloody fool!" said the English¬ 
man. 

A moment afterward the volante flourish¬ 
ed up to the door, and Don Joaquin knock¬ 
ed, delivered the letter, and waited. 

The servant who took it, after a consid¬ 
erable absence, returned, and asked him in. 
But the servant had made a mistake. 

As the door of the drawing-room, stand¬ 
ing ajar, was silently pushed open by his 
usher, and Don Joaquin stepped from the 
pavement of tlie zaguan to the threshold, 
he saw before him, standing in the centre 
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of the apartment, the Senorita Luisa. Her 
fnce was turned away. The Englishman’s 
letter had been absently let fall upon the 
marble floor. In her hands, in its blue satin 
cushion, lay a small, costly toy. She seemed 
gazing upon it wdth admiration; and in the 
unconsciousness of her fancied seclusion, 
her lovely form had happened upon such a 
graceful attitude as might well have kindled 
a colder eye than that of Don Joaquin. 

Turning at the sound of his footstep, she 
blushed wdth surprise, and never, to that 
moment of her life, had she looked so beau¬ 
tiful. 

She quickly smiled, but not without a cer¬ 
tain faint sadness, and as she advanced to- 
w'ard him, the w’ord that was upon her lips 
escaped unuttered, and her blush deepened. 
For an instant she seemed almost to betray 
a look of alarm. She stoiiped as the don 
started forward, and dropped her glance, 
then by an effort looked at him and spoke 
as one who must. 

“Sefior Justiniani," she tremblingly said, 
“ your architect has left for mo to admire—” 
the faltering speech broke of its own weak¬ 
ness. “I owe you, Don Joaquin—I have 
owed you—oh! I have served pride for six 
years—we have both suffered—my debt." 
Her tears brimmed over. She stood close 
before him, silent, with downcast eyes, and 
by a little tremulous effort lifted the burden 
of her hands into his. 

Well, I say, it was, after all, only a costly 
toy, the knocker at whose knocking the 
beautiful gates of his beautiful home were 
to oj)en ; but it was the finest in Cuba—^the 
silver effigy of the senorita’s own hand ten¬ 
dering a small golden pomegranate. 

The Justinianis never allowed their dear 
Simpson to sail for Vera Cruz. But when 
the sobbing Monasterio said he must go to 
Matanzas to sec Ms xvife^ they let him dejiart. 
He wept all the way. 


THE FLORIDA PIONEERS. 

By will WALLACE HARNEY. 

Stay, love; for see! the sinking moon 
Has drawn apart the braids of rain, 

To look on happy fields of grain, 

And grove and garden full of June— 
The husks that fold in monochrome 
T'he sweet small kernel of our home. 

Long vistas of clear atmospheres. 

Like mirrors that repeat themselves; 

Low dirges, as by ledgy shelves 
Of brook-falls, constant in the ears; 

And palms and pools where herons wait. 
Narcissus-like, to meditate. 

How changed from that black Abaddon 
We looked on first, that seemed to scold 
In saw palmetto! vines that hold 
The live-oak, like Laocoon; 

But, cleft, the rough, thick-sharded pine 
Gives aromatic fruit of wine. 
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To clear away that outer bark 

What work we had! what make-believes 

Of cheerfulness those troubled eves, 

As children whistle after dark, 

When progress seemed to balk the will, 
Like a blind horse in a crushing mill! 

The strayed ox and the balky team; 

The cyclone rending through the grain ; 
The wood’s tire, like a burning rain 
That flowed oft' in a scathing stream— 
We’ve had them all since first we planned 
To own a rood of cow-penned land.* 

Ease came, unconsciously as sleep 
When slept the boy Endymion; 

Like tired oxen coming on 
By sheaves of wheat and herds of sheep 
And falling days, as blossoms shed 
Their leaves to keep the fruit instead. 

You smile, and call me patriarch. 

The Southern sun has made the man, 

And every year has laid a tan 
Since baby shipped his Noah’s ark, 

And saw the pearl-coat minnows rise. 

To call them pretty water-flies. 


* Land on which the stock has been turned over¬ 
night for a month or two to tramp and manure it—a 
common preparation of farmer and fruit grower. 


His plaything scraped by dismal isles, 

Like ours, when baby had the croup. 

O God! to hear him gasp and roup. 

And not a doctor in thirty miles. 

And we unskilled to know or do 
But ask God’s help! He gave it, too. 

Around us ebbed and flowed the change 
Of town lot, store, and mill and school; 

A slow tide, freshening sink and pool. 

Of farm land eating up the range— 

Around about us, little wife. 

The slow, sweet percolating life. 

By that, and by the timely stitch. 

And not a railroad* taxed and ground 
From the public purse, it all came round 
In the orange grove, and we are rich. 

To think! ’twas just six years ago 
We came—out of Chaldee—love, you know. 

That is the epic. See! the moon 
Is down, and, like a rock-cut pool, 

So deep and sweet, so dark and cool. 

The night fills up the sills of June. 

A nation’s epic. Homes like ours 
Are the native seed: America flowers. 


* Orange County, without railroad help, or metal or 
mineral, has hy its orange groves alone increased in 
wealth from twenty to a hundred fold in six years. 


(0iM] Cjjiiir. 


“ ~OUT is old, old, good old Christmas gone? 

_D Nothing but the hair of his good gray 
old head and beard left ? Well, I will have that, 
seeing I can not have more of him.” These are 
the words, quoted from “Hue and Cry after 
Christmas,” which Irving prefixes to his papers 
upon the holiday in the Sketch-Book. Horace 
Binney Wallace, of Philadelphia, said, in his se¬ 
vere criticism upon Irving, that his works fur¬ 
nished the original and model of Dickens’s de¬ 
scriptive manner, and mentions the “English 
Stage-Coachman” in the Christmas series as the 
preliminary study for the elder Weller. But is 
not the same series also the prelude of the great 
Christmas revival which came in with the Christ¬ 
mas Carol and all of Dickens’s and Thackeray’s 
Christmas books ? Certainly Irving in a sense 
introduced Christmas to us. That is, he recall¬ 
ed and vividly reproduced the spirit of heartiness, 
of universal hilarity and hospitality and good 
feeling, which are traditionally associated with 
the old, old, good old Christmas to which he ap¬ 
peals. Thackeray says that there is no doubt 
Dickens’s holiday stories were the cause of an 
amazing conviviality and good-fellowship, and 
Irving’s sunny and cheery description of the 
Christmas games and dinner and general festiv¬ 
ity immensely quickened the observance of the 
day in this country. When it was objected that 
his description was antiquated and that his story 
lost probability because the customs were obso¬ 
lete, Irving replied that he had seen almost every 
thing that he described in the country on the 
skirts of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, Avhere he 
passed the holidays of one of his y ears in England. 

The Puritan element in this country long held 
old Christmas at bay. In Virginia, however, 


and wherever the Establishment was paramount, 
there were relics of the traditional day. But as 
the Puritan rigor relaxed, and the national in¬ 
fluence of the great Irisli and German immigra¬ 
tion began to be felt, a more festal spirit was 
developed, a more evident fondness for pleasure 
and enjoyment appeared, until now New York, 
at least, observes the day not less than any other 
of the great capitals of the world. Even New 
England memories wliich are not very long can 
recall the scant honor that was paid to the day. 
The Easy Chair knew one little fellow who had 
some feeling for the festival, picked up in some 
old book in the public library of a New England 
town, and which contained glowing descriptions 
of the ancient customs—the lighting of the Yule- 
clog, the stirring and the quaffing of the mighty 
wassail-bowl, the bringing-in of the boar’s head, 
the entrance of the mummers, and, above all, the 
kissing under the mistletoe. The boy’s fancy 
was so alive that he counted the days and the 
hours to the blessed morning, and when Christ- 
mas-eve came he walked in a glory of dreams. 
Yet there was no sign of Christmas in the little 
town—no peal of chimes, no generous expectation 
of Santa Claus. None the less he went into the 
street and believed that every body shared his 
feeling, and that before he fell asleep that night 
he should hear the waits softly singing in the 
moonlight on the snow. The little head lay long 
intent upon the pillow, waiting for the solemn 
music, but the boy was sound asleep before he 
heard it. The next morning, alas! was like all 
other mornings. There had been no stocking at 
the fire-place, there was no green in the win¬ 
dows, there was no sign of Christmas. The lit¬ 
tle boy began the morning ruefully, no longer 
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feeling that every body was secretly conscious of 
the day. If he thought of “Dame Mince-Pie” 
and “Roast Beef’ and the Lord of Misnile, it 
was as of the loved and forever lost. It was 
not a sense of pei'sonal grief only that oppress¬ 
ed him, but a feeling of something exceptionally 
wrong and monstrous in such disregard of such 
a day. At length, when his mother asked him 
what made him so sober and cross, the boy an- 
sw-ered it was because Christmas had been for¬ 
gotten. The good mother, to whom Thanksgiv¬ 
ing was the high feast of the year, slipped out of 
the house, and presently gave the young protest- 
ant a purse with a bright silver piece as his 
Christmas-box. That was something, and the 
boy ran to the confectioner’s, an old Prenchman 
who had been settled in the town many years, 
and who rose to wait upon his customer. The 
Christmas confectioners’ sliops of to-day are bow¬ 
ers of bliss, and tempt every youngling to spend 
his whole fortune, if only amidst the embarrass¬ 
ment of riches he could decide wdiat to buy. But 
in the old Frenchman’s shop in the quiet town 
there was no recognition of the festival—no sprays 
of hemlock, no ground-laurel over the door or in 
the windows, no piles and pyramids of unimag¬ 
inable boxes of comfits and every kind of fresh 
and delightful candy. The old "familiar sugar¬ 
plums w'ere ranged upon the old familiar shelves, 
and the same ancient cakes pined and withered 
under the same dim glass. The boy w^as vague¬ 
ly conscious of this bareness, but he had still a 
distinct knowledge that almond candy w'as his 
toothsome choice, and the old Frenchman grave¬ 
ly w'eighed out the small measure. As the buyer 
took out his new purse to pay, with a sudden im¬ 
pulsive hope to find some spark of sympathy, he 
held it up and said, in a bashful w’ay, “That’s 
my Christmas present.” 

“ What’s dat you say, little boy ?” replied the 
Frenchman. 

“ That’s my Christmas present.” 

“Christmas! Christmas!” exclaimed the old 
man, impatiently. “ No, no : nobody know 
Christmas here!” 

There w'as such a depth of scornful repudia¬ 
tion of a community that knew not Christmas, 
and by im})lication such a profound and hearty 
regard for it in his owm heart, in the tone and 
air of the old Frenchman, that the boy was sat¬ 
isfied, and felt that his deep longing for some 
due observance of the day had been satisfied by 
the suppressed but immense feeling of the old 
Frenchman. 

But in that quiet towm Christmas has doubt¬ 
less come to his owm again; and even in that 
earlier time when it had no honor, the little Epis¬ 
copal church was dressed with evergreen sprays, 
and a little later its bell was rung on Christmas- 
eve. Yet the charni of that sound and the as¬ 
sociations that it awakened were doubtless due 
to the papers in the Sketch-Book \\mt described 
the holidays at Bracebridge Hall. Now it is a 
great and universal holiday, the happiest of the 
year. It is the feast of brotherly love, which is 
the essential doctrine of the religion that it com¬ 
memorates. And w’hat eating and drinking! 
What immense good cheer! That comes from 
our Northern blood, from the ancestors wdio did 
not figure a heaven of harps and hymns, but a 
Walhalla of w^assail-bowls and endless quaffing 
of mead :—no sarsaparilla runnings, but liquid 


fire burning through immortal veins. Dickens’s 
Christmas has been called gross and sensual—a 
feast made by the butcher and baker—the kind 
of Christmas that Kenny Meadows used to draw 
in the Illustrated News, where bald old gentle¬ 
men pledge in flow'ing bumpers shriveled but 
still gay dames in caps, and the red-faced cook 
brings in a smoking plum-pudding large enough 
to feed a city, and the wdiole w'orld guzzles and 
gorges. But although Dickens is sympathetical¬ 
ly just to the beef and pudding, it is the kind and 
generous heart w-hich the profuse table symbol¬ 
izes that is his real text. The spirit of his Christ¬ 
mas stories gives an appetite for doing good 
things as well as eating them; the heart and 
the hand are to open as w'ell as the house; the 
carol that he sings is peace and active good-will 
to men ; the chimes that he rings are the accord 
of charity, patience, fidelity, unselfishness, w’ith 
real happiness and genuine success. There arc 
w'ise critics wdio think that they have disposed of 
Dickens by calling him a sentimentalist. What 
is the Sermon on the Mount? What is the soul 
of all religion, w’hat is morality itself, but senti¬ 
ment? 


The chief event of the autumn to many seri¬ 
ous persons w^as the preaching and singing of 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, whose object w\as 
to produce a revival of religion. That is the 
daily object of all good persons. But wdth this 
particular effort there has been so much that is 
know’ll as sensational and spectacular that, with¬ 
out condemning the movement as useless or w'orse, 
certainly very many of those same serious per¬ 
sons have fallen to thinking of the degree of serv¬ 
ice to right living which is rendered by such pro¬ 
ceedings. Tlie evangelists w'ere not unknown! 
before their English visit. They had preached 
and sung in Brooklyn wnthout producing any re¬ 
markable impression. But soon after they crossed 
the sea and began to preach in England and Scot¬ 
land, rumors returned to us w’hich recalled the 
days of the Wesleys and Whitefield. Their story 
—the story of the early Methodists—is one of the 
most striking and touching in history. There 
W’ere, of course, good men and w’omen enough in 
the Established Church, but its forms had become 
so outw’ardly formal that the conduct of clergy¬ 
men seeking to be made bishops, and of bishops 
seeking prefennent, is painful to read of, and that 
emotion, fervor, ardent aspiration and expres¬ 
sion, which had been alw’ays associated w'ith pi¬ 
ety and religion as of their very essence, were 
decried under the name of enthusiasm. 

The Bishop of London warned George White- 
field against enthusiasm. It w’as warning a night¬ 
ingale against singing. But he feared to sliock fine 
society. It was like tlie anxious clergyman w'arn- 
ing Peter Cartwright in a whisper to be careful 
wdiat he said, because General Jackson had just 
come into the church. But Peter, with all the 
spirit of the first Methodists, replied audibly: 
“And Avho is General Jackson ? If he does not 
look to the saving of his soul, God wdll damn him 
as surely as a Guinea negro.” The agonized 
clergyman went next morning to apologize to 
General Jackson for the plain-speaking of Cart- 
w’right. Probably he thought, in the spirit of 
the French monseigneur, that God w’ould think 
twice before damning General Jackson. The 
Bishop of London—and in perfect good faith— 
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would liave warned the stern old Covenanters in 
the mountains of Scotland against enthusiasm, 
and he would have prayed the early Christians 
in the Catacombs to beware of it, unheeding that 
it was enthusiasm which had brought to England 
and planted there the religion of which he was a 
minister. The Chancellor of Bristol would not 
allow the enthusiast to preach in Redcliffe church. 
But he went four miles out of the town to a wild 
common inhabited by savage colliers. A liiin- 
dred came stupidly to hear him. Soon came 
twenty thousand, full of emotion, the tears leav¬ 
ing “ white gutters” on their black cheeks. 

The astonished clergy and undoubtedly “the 
better classes” of society all agreed with the re¬ 
mark of the Weekly Miscellany, the religious jour¬ 
nal of the time: “These rash pretenders, who 
thunder out damnation at random, without study, 
experience, thought, or judgment, deserve punish¬ 
ment much more than ignorant licentiates merit 
the censure of the college for their malpractices; 
and as far as any of us, by all fair means, do 
not endeavor to prevent the havoc they make 
among weak people, we are so far answerable for 
the ruin of fomilies as to their temporal welfare 
and peace of mind.” This was the prevailing 
tone. How bitter and contemptuous it was half 
a century later, the sneers of Sydney Smith in the 
Edinburgh Review show. How common it still 
is, the columns of the newspapers illustrate. But 
“these rash pretenders” produced an immense 
effect. The cries and convulsions that attended 
their preaching are familiar. They were likened 
to the shouts of the demons who rent the bodies 
of those upon whom Christ exercised His power. 
But it had other results. “Ladies who used to 
wear French silks and French hoops of four yards 
wide, tete de mouton heads [wigs], and white satin 
smock petticoats, are now turned Methodists and 
followers of Mr. AVhitefield, whose idea of the 
new birth has so prevailed over them that. ...they 
now wear plain stuff gowns, no hoops, common 
night mobs, and plain bags for under-clothes.” 

Sydney Smith and his school were of opinion 
that all this was a form of hysteria, and he ridi¬ 
culed it remorselessly as fatal to noble character 
and to true religion. He published a series of 
incidents, advertisements, etc., taken from vari¬ 
ous magazines under Methodist control, nearly 
seventy years ago, and they are certainly exceed¬ 
ingly ludicrous. For instance: “Wanted, by 
Mr. Turner, shoe-maker, a steady apprentice. 
He will have the privilege of attending the min¬ 
istry of the Gospel. A premium expected.” 
“Wanted, a man of serious character who can 
shave.” “Wants a place, a young man who 
has brewed in a serious family.” But the most 
extraordinary of the advertisements was a letter 
to the Evangelical Magazine of 1807, commend¬ 
ing a religious hoy for IMargate; and this, it 
must be remembered, expressed the sincere feel¬ 
ing of many persons. 

“ Religious Passengers aooommopatei).— 7b the Ed¬ 
itor: Sir, —It affords me considerable pleasure to see 
upon the cover of your magazine for the present month 
an advertisement announcing the establishment of a 
packet to sail weekly between London and Margate 
during the season, which appears to have been set on 
foot for the accommodation of religious characters, 
and in which *no profane conversation is to be al¬ 
lowed.’ 

“To those among the followers of a crucified Re¬ 
deemer who are in the habit of visiting the Isle of 
Thanet in the summer, and who, for the sea-air or 


from other considerations, prefer traveling by water, 
such a conveyance must certainly be a desideratum, 
especially if they have experienced a mortification sim¬ 
ilar to that of the writer, in the course of the last sum¬ 
mer, when shut up in a cabin with a mixed multitude, 
who spoke almost all languages but that of Canaan. 
Totally unconnected with the concern, and personally 
a stranger to the worthy owner, I take the liberty of 
recommending this vessel to the notice of my fellow- 
Christians, persuaded that they will think themselves 
bound to patronize and encourage an undertaking that 
has the honor of the dear Redeemer for its professed ob¬ 
ject. It ought ever to be remembered that every talent 
we possess, whether large or small, is given us in trust 
to be laid out for God; and I have often thought that 
Christians act inconsistently with their high profes¬ 
sion when they omit, even in their most common and 
trifling expenditure, to give a decided preference to 
the friends of their Lord....I am, Mr. Editor, your 
obliged friend and sister in the Gospel, E. T.” 

This is so foreign to the modern methods of 
religious expression that it seems almost revolt¬ 
ing. It is such a grotesque blending of the most 
spiritual and sublime emotions with the most or¬ 
dinary and material associations that it seems to 
be more than an offense against good taste, and 
to be what is usually called blasphemous. To 
a temperament like Sydney Smith’s, who was a 
type of the cultivated, conservative, common- 
sense Englishman of his time, it was so repulsive 
as to seem the holloAvest cant and hypocris 3 \ It 
is to the same feeling that we owe Dickens’s 
Stiggiiis and Chadband, and Thackeray’s picture 
of the “Serious Paradise” at Clapham in the 
opening chapters of The Newcomes, -and the ludi¬ 
crous play of The Serious Family. They were 
all satirical and farcical shafts leveled at Wesley’s 
and Whitefield’s Methodism become formalism. 
But neither Dickens nor Thackeray would have 
satirized the profound earnestness and prodig¬ 
ious effect of early Methodism, and the modern 
English novel may well set off Dinah in Adam 
Bede against any of the Chadband fraternity. 

But “ revivalism” did not begin with the Meth¬ 
odists. The great awakening in New England 
of wdiich Jonathan Edwards \vas the chronicler 
preceded the excitement in England, and when 
John Wesley read the account he wrote in his 
journal, “Surely this is the Lord’s doing, and it 
is marvelous in our eyes.” Soon after^vard the 
“manifestations,”as they -were called, began un¬ 
der the influence of his preaching—the cries and 
shrieks and convulsions and trances and fits which 
are in a lesser degree familiar in the history of 
American revivals. The degree is less because 
there is probably no class of people in America 
w’ho attend revival meetings like that to which 
the early Methodists preached—the Kingswood 
colliers, and those who -were too ignorant and 
brutish ever to enter a church. Here, again, to 
the typical respectable Briton, like Sydney Smith, 
the preachers who produced such effects could 
only seem a kind of mountebank, and all the Cav¬ 
alier contempt of the Roundhead in the previous 
generation broke forth in the feeling of the Es¬ 
tablishment tow'ard the “ fanaticism” of Dissent. 
“Mr. Shufflebottom,of Bungay, gave the charge,” 
wrote the clerical wit in scornful italics. And a 
little later he quotes sardonically from a Baptist 
missionary record: 

“Brother Carey’s Piety at Ska.— Brother Carey, 
while very seasick, and leaning over the ship to relievo 
his stomach from that very oppressive complaint, said 
his mind was even then filled with consolation in con¬ 
templating the wonderful goodness of God.” 

It is very interesting to contrast with the 
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preaching of Wesley and AVliitefield and its ef¬ 
fects the work of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
in England. There has been no such religious 
sensation since the time of the Methodists, and 
the tone of the press was remarkable for its free¬ 
dom from the aggressive contempt and bitterness 
of the treatment of the earlier movement. The 
general feeling was—and it has survived the de¬ 
parture of the preachers—that it had done very 
much more good than harm by quickening the 
consciences of those who would otherwise have 
remained torpid and dull. But this, of course, 
leads to the further question. Has it aroused the 
consciences of poor men and women to the res¬ 
olution of living better lives in this world, of be¬ 
ing pure and temperate and truthful and chari¬ 
table, as well as to tlie desire of saving their 
souls from future woe ? This is the great ques¬ 
tion that confronts every religious revival or 
movement. It challenges Methodism itself. Did 
the marvelous eloquence of Whitefield, the fer¬ 
vent exhortation of John Wesley, the songs that 
his brother Charles sweetly sang—did the heroic 
endurance and lofty devotion and untiring zeal 
of the early Methodists not only amaze and en¬ 
rage the Establishment, and array public opin¬ 
ion and mob violence against the preachers, and 
melt and console and terrify the poorest and 
most neglected people in England, but did it 
make them better? Did crime diminish? Does 
history record that society became more peace¬ 
ful, more charitable, more humane? Did the 
preaching and the praying and the singing issue 
in a higher, purer, nobler national life, or exhale 
in a fruitless, barren emotion, in a conviction of 
sin, but not in honester living? 'Jfliis is the real 
question, and there can be little doubt that it is 
a true answer which says that “ to the ignorant, 
the depraved, the violent, and to the victims of 

sensual indulgences, it was.a restorative and 

saving grace.” While apart from the immedi¬ 
ate, tangible, calculable effect, the contempla¬ 
tion of a great moral heroism, whether the 
Methodist Wesley confronting the wild mob in 
England, or the Catholic Breboeuf facing the 
savages in Canada, is a tonic and inspiration to 
human life and character every where. 

There is nothing of this imposing aspect in the 
English work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
Their utmost persecution was a doubtful prohi¬ 
bition to preach at Eton. There were no cries 
or convulsions at their meetings. Lords and 
ladies and respected clergymen of the Establish¬ 
ment sat upon the platform. The newspapers 
were courteous and friendly. Thousands listen¬ 
ed to them daily and decorous!}". It is assumed— 
for it can not be known—that their influence was 
salutary. On the other hand, it is alleged that 
such exhortations lead people to suppose that a 
condition of emotional excitement, and not clean 
and honest living day by day, is the essential 
thing, and that as all excitement is followed by 
reaction, a momentary exaltation of this kind 
may have pernicious consequences. Meanwhile 
the notoriety of the preaching in England ex¬ 
cited great curiosity in this country, so that when 
the preacher and singer arrived, public expecta¬ 
tion was very eager. But in a country of elo¬ 
quent preaching and of revivals, the success seems 
to have been one of decorous curiosity, and at 
the time when this is written there is nothing 
comparable in the Moody movement to that of 


the revival of 1857. It was impossible that great 
crowds should not attend, both because of the 
foreign renown of the movement and of our read¬ 
iness for any new form of excitement. The well- 
bred crowds who have thronged the hall in which 
the revivalists began their work have listened 
with attention and propriety. A great multitude 
of people always magnetizes itself, and the choral 
singing of a thousand voices is always inspiring. 
Yet it is impossible to read one of Mr. Moody’s 
sermons, as printed in a verbatim report, and not 
feel that however earnest and sincere the preach¬ 
er may be, the hearer may be very easily confused 
by his words, and mistake a feeling, or a wish, or . 
a nervous emotion for a spiritual spring and rev¬ 
elation. Mr. Moody is an honest man, honest¬ 
ly anxious to make men better in calling upon 
them to save their souls. But if any susceptible 
youth or maid, charmed and softened with San- 
key’s singing, and excited with the declaration 
of Moody that men can find mercy if they only 
will, and that they should seek the Lord then 
and there—if any such hearer should suddenly 
spring up, joyfully shouting, “Hallelujah! He is 
mine! I have found the Lord, and I am His for¬ 
ever !”—does he think what it means to find God ? 
Does he reflect upon the famous saying of old 
Jeremy Taylor, that “godly sorrow is but the 
title-page” of good living, that only the good are 
godlike, and they prove that they have found 
God by obeying His commandments ? 

Mr. Moody is not a clergyman, nor is the Easy 
Chair in orders. Its province, as it has been 
sometimes reminded, is the minor morals and 
manners. But what are minor morals, if not the 
obligations of honesty, fidelity, and charity in 
the small, constant, vital relations of life? And 
wdiat is the worth of a revival of religion which 
does not revive these? Who can believe that 
the tide is rising if it does not flood the most se¬ 
cluded inlet, the remotest shore ? 


Sagacious observers define a poet as he who 
says what every body wishes to say; and great 
fame is, therefore, a kind of self-applause. We 
rejoice in Shakespeare because he says what we 
think. Indeed, according to this view, renown 
is only recognition, and we recognize only what 
we know. But if we praise so warmly the man 
who says what w'e think, we can not help prais¬ 
ing the man who does what w'e would have done. 
Nothing seems easier ,than to write a poem like 
the “ Song of the Shirt.” Poor victims, women 
whose lives are inconceivably sad, and who, as a 
recent case of suicide in New York shows, despite 
every shame, are yet capable of an absorbing ])as- 
sion, are found every where in great cities, and 
some morning “one more unfortunate” is taken 
droAvned from the river, or lies shot or poisoned 
by her own hand on her bed. It is an incident 
most fiimiliar to ordinary experience. We speak 
of it with a shrug or a sigh, and pass on. But 
one day Hood describes it in verse. The passion¬ 
ate pathos rings and tingles through the common 
heart and conscience. He has said what we all 
felt. How easy it was! It was only to tran¬ 
scribe the universal emotion. But he alone did 
it, and his poem becomes an immortal strain in 
literature, and the singer himself is famous for 
the song forever. 

In the same way nothing Avas easier than to 
put off from a port in Spain, and passing through 
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tlie Straits of Gibraltar, to push steadily west¬ 
ward toward Cathay, and find a new world or a 
new way to the old. An}’ body, we say, might 
have done it; but one man did it, and lie too 
is honored and immortal. Any body miglit have 
seen the condition of the English jails; but John 
Howard looked at them, and arousing England 
and the world, made a great reform by simply 
pointing out wliat thousands already knew. Sir 
Samuel Romilly, with other Londoners, knew 
that men wei’e hung every week at Newgate for 
small oifenses, and also that juries would not 
convict, even upon the clearest evidence, because 
they did not choose to hang starving girls for 
stealing a loaf of bread. He merely told Parlia¬ 
ment what every honorable gentleman knew, 
and the criminal law was reformed and Sir Sam¬ 
uel was famous. In the streets of every great 
city we have all been in the habit of seeing and 
pitying the suffering of horses, and often a gal¬ 
lant and impetuous man has interfered between 
an abused brute and his tormentor. But our ob¬ 
servation and sympathy and anger generally ex¬ 
haled in exclamations. Mr. Bergh’s did not. 
He saw no more than the rest of us, but he did 
a great deal more. He went to the Legislature, 
and obtained the power of the law to stop the 
abuse. Instantly the old spectacle had a new 
aspect. The eyes of the whole community were 
turned threateningly upon the torturers of ani¬ 
mals ; there has been an immense diminution of 
the abuse ; and Mr. Bergh has a gracious and 
humane distinction which he has well won. As 
the poet sings what Ave all obscurely feel and 
think but can not express, so the practical hu¬ 
manitarian does what Ave all see ought to be 
done, and Avhat Ave are glad to have done, but 
Avhat Ave should not have done ourselves. 

This Avas curiously illustrated in the case of 
the little tight-rope dancer or acrobat knoAvn as 
Prince Leo, Avho Avas recently rescued from his 
tormentor by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 'I'he Very people Avho AA’ere 
encouraging the brutal master to torture the boy 
applauded heartily Avhen he Avas arrested. That 
shows that there is, under all the excitement of 
Avatching the spectacle, a consciousness that it 
is cruel and wrong. The positive action of the 
society dcA'elops that consciousness into acti\'e 
protest, and the result Avill undoubtedly be a dis¬ 
continuance of the monstrous practice of training 
helpless little children by Avhips and terror and 
torture of every kind to dangerous performances 
upon the rope in circuses and theatres. It Avill 
teach every person in the audience to reflect that 
the bespangled Prodigies and Phenomenons and 
Mademoiselles and Masters are pitiful little vic¬ 
tims, Avho are made to risk their lives and limbs, 
and to their own daily mortal terror, for the bene¬ 
fit of some lazy and cruel scoundrel, their master. 
The fathers and mothers and children in the au¬ 
dience Avill he ashamed and indignant, and the 
music and the lights and the spangles and the 
grirnacp Avill not hide from them the real na¬ 
ture of the scene. 

This little felloAv, called Prince Leo, Avas 
brought upon the stage, frightened and trem¬ 
bling from head to foot, and made to Avalk back¬ 
ward and forward upon a tight rope, carrying a 
balancing pole. Then,Avhile his muscles twitched 
Avith terror, he AV’as blindfolded by his tormentor, 
and so sent across the rope again. Then a rope 


Avas stretched from the floor to the ceiling, a dis¬ 
tance of sixty feet, at an angle of forty-five de¬ 
grees. Up this the little child of seven Avas forced 
to climb in a paroxysm of fear, painfully crawl¬ 
ing Avith the pole in his hands. When he reach¬ 
ed the top, he put his right foot backAvard and 
clasped the rope between his first and second 
toes, and so slid down Avith a frightful rush into 
the arms of the master. There was no net to 
catch him if he fell, and the only provision for 
his safety was a small cord tied around his mid¬ 
dle and passed over a block at the top of the 
stage, the other end being in the hand of the 
master. This cord Avas not as large as an ordi¬ 
nary clothes-line, and as there was a slack of six 
feet, it Avould probably have cut the little body 
in two had it fallen. The child could give little 
account of himself Avhen his master Avas arrested. 
But the testimony of one of the ballet girls tells 
the probable story of his life. “It Avas only 
Saturday morning that I saw Leonard Avhip lit¬ 
tle Leo terribly. He told him to perform a new 
and very hard feat. Leo tried to obey, but was 
overcome Avith fear, and fell to the fioor Avhen 
half-way through. Without stopping to see if 
the boy Avas hurt, Leonard beat him and kicked 
him. We girls interfered and tried to stop him, 
but he SAvore at us, and beat the boy all the Avorse. 
The next time Leo tried the feat, he got through 
all right, and Leonard told him to take care that 
he did not fall again.” 

This is one case, like the single horse that you 
may see kicked and beaten in the street. But 
summary dealing of the laAv Avith such cruelty 
brands it to the thoughtless public gaze, so that 
the .public coi^cience is awakened. This is the 
Avay in Avhich a high civilization asserts itself. 
That of Athens and of Rome Avas graceful and 
splendid, but it Avas the glory of a few, not of 
a Avhole community. The test of a high civil¬ 
ization and its security is sensitiveness to the 
general Avelfare. The active sense of universal 
brotherhood is the mainspring of Christianity as 
distinguished from other religions. And the so¬ 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to children 
and to animals are essentially Christian, because 
they develop and strengthen the consciousness 
of mutual responsibility and the sentiment of 
humanity. Even the pessimist may be consoled 
by comparing Gerome’s noted picture of the glad¬ 
iators in the Coliseum going to butcher each oth¬ 
er to make a Roman holiday, Avith the scene at 
the TiA'oli Theatre Avhen the agents of the socie¬ 
ty arrested the brutal master of Prince Leo. 


Tuiciin is an active movement in England for 
Avhat is called funeral reform. Its object is to 
diminish the enormous and extravagant expenses 
for burials, and it goes so far as to urge the 
discontinuance of mourning apparel altogether. 
The shops for the sale of mourning have long fig¬ 
ured sarcastically in many of the English stories, 
and the pomp of grief in the mutes, the empty 
carriages, the nodding plumes, the undertakers 
of official solemnity, and the general gloomy 
magnificence of burials haA'e been relentlessly 
satirized. The other day, in New York, a poor 
girl of twenty-one ended her dissolute life by 
killing herself, and when she Avas buried, three 
coaches Avere hardly enough to carry the fiowers 
which other poor girls—brilliantly wretched, the 
saddest paupers of to-morrow—heaped upon her 
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coffin. There are many sensitive persons who 
smell in the penetrating scent of tuberoses only 
the shop of the undertaker, so associated is that 
flower with funerals. Eamilies who know not 
where to fook for food-when the “bread-winner” 
is dead, bury him at an expense of carriages and 
mourning tliat is but a mockery. 

In England this is felt to be so serious an evil 
that the movement has become already impor¬ 
tant. Mr. Gladstone writes to express his sym¬ 
pathy, but is not willing to say that he approves 
of renouncing mourning altogether. Mr. Bright, 
who comes of Quaker stock, heartily approves 
and commends the example of the Friends, who 
Avear no mourning. There is certainly nothing 
more repulsive than the custom which, when the 
best beloved lies dead in the chamber, turns the 
house of mourning into a millinery shop, and is 
mainly intent that the wife who has lost the friend 
and companion of years shall appear swathed and 
enveloped in thick folds and clouds of crape and 
bombazine, stifling herself and darkening the day 
as she goes. The same show of sorrow is ex¬ 
tended to the coachman and footmen. Note- 
paper and cards share the gloom. In this ex¬ 
cess it is but a refined barbarism. It is the 
hoAvling and sitting on the ground and scattering 
ashes on the head, of earlier times and people. 


But Avhile the excess is repulsiA'e, the w’earing 
of mourning is a natural instinct. It is not as a 
sign of respect for the dead, but as harmonious 
Avith a chastened and saddened feeling, and to 
apprise strangers of it, that mourning is Avorn. 
That it is often and easily abused and made ri¬ 
diculous is certainly no serious argument. If a 
strip of crape or a black glove Avill spare the 
kindly friend from speaking Avith a jarring tone 
of jollity, or from saying Avhat he AA'ould not and 
could not say if he knew that the shadoAV of death 
had fallen upon you, Avhy not spare him the real 
pain? Moreover, dress is not only a coA^ering: 
it is an expression; and as you would not sing 
and shout and dance Avhen those you loA*e are 
lately dead, so you naturally seek a sober tone in 
the dress you Avear. The funeral reform is time¬ 
ly and Avise, but it may easily become mechanical 
and unreasonable. The custom of Avedding gifts 
has become formal and inexpressiv'C. But that 
is not a reason for a reform Avhich AA'ould abolish 
them altogether. EA^en Santa Claus has groAvn 
into the most intolerable tax-gatherer in many 
households. But Avhat parent, for that reason, 
Avould blockade the chimney, or lose the exqui¬ 
site music, beyond Avaits and pifferari^ of hushed 
little voices and pattering little feet in the early 
darkness of Christmas morning? 


% 


(Biiitafii fiterim] lAtrurir. 


S CRIBNER AND CO., Avho published last 
year the tAvo sumptuous volumes of travels 
in South America by Paul Marcoy, surpass 
themselves by tlieir publication this year of tAvo 
volumes someAvhat similar in general character 
and design, as in their French origin— Spain, 
and India and its Native Princes. Spain is the 
joint product of Baron Ch. Davillier and Gus¬ 
tave Dore, the former furnishing the letter- 
press, the latter the illustrations. The book has 
been knoAvn some time to the readers of French, 
but is now for the first time, if Ave mistake not, 
introduced to English and American readers. 
Spain is a theme admirably adapted to Dore’s 
peculiar genius. Except perhaps his illustrations 
of Dante, Ave recall nothing from his facile and 
fertile pencil Avhich better accords Avith the spirit 
of his art: he is always at his best in the semi¬ 
grotesque and the Aveird. The scenery of Spain, 
Avith its rocky defiles, its dark and sombre mount¬ 
ain passes, its froAvning and forbidding precipices, 
the architecture* of Spain, never in the truest 
sense simple and sublime, but ahvays salient and 
romantic, are successfully portrayed. But his 
character sketches are the feature of the book. 
The Spanish priest and peasant and dancing 
girl and gypsy and beggar, the solemn procession 
bearing the image of a crucified Redeemer, and 
the bull-fight Avith all its brutal horrors, the in¬ 
teriors of the cathedral and of the cigar factory, 
the street dancers and the gypsy “wake,” the 
smuggler, the peddler, and the merchant, all pass 
in a Avonderfully varied panorama before you, 
Avith every A*ariety of form and face and feature, 
from the dark-faced beauty of the theatre to the 
horrible, toothless hag, her mother and chaperon. 
The author, like the artist, is very catholic in 
his tastes. He is equally ready to describe a 


funeral service or a bull-fight, and, Avith a French¬ 
man’s quick sympathies and versatile nature, to 
see every thing Avith Spanish eyes and from a 
Spanish point of vieAv. He possesses, too, that 
peculiar viA'acity Avhich characterizes most French 
literary travelers, and Avhich is ordinarily so con¬ 
spicuously absent in the descriptive Avritings of 
their English cousins. He has neither religious 
bias nor national prejudice; perhaps for young 
readers more pronounced opinions on the moral 
aspects of Spanish life Avould be desirable, but 
the adult can easily supply for himself these mor¬ 
al reflections, Avhich, if they Avere provided by 
the author, Avould probably be skipped by the 
reader. He that desires to form quickly and 
easily some judgment as to the immediate pros¬ 
pects of republicanism in Spain Avill find some 
materials for his judgment in a mere glance at 
the singularly stolid and brutal faces of these 
Spanish peasants, and he Avill find abundant light 
by a careful reading of the book. 

But the most sumptuous book of traAxls of this 
season, if not of any season, is India and its Na¬ 
tive Princes. The monuments of India are prob¬ 
ably, its literature is certainly, the oldest in the 
Avorld. Its philosophy is poetry; its history is 
romance; its natNe’religion is the plaintive, piti¬ 
ful sigh of a Avandering soul after an imknoAvn 
God; its architecture, partaking of the dreamy 
character of its people and the gorgeous charac¬ 
ter of its scenery and A’erdure, seems at once a 
product of the soil and a A'oice of the soul. There 
is in all the Avorld no mountain scenery more 
grand than its Himalayas; no field for roman¬ 
tic exploits more attractive to the hunter than 
its jungles; no literature more fascinating to the 
scholar than its Rig-Vedas; no gold region more 
alluring to commerce than its AA'onderfully fertile 
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plains; no religion more curiously interesting to 
the theologian than its parallel hut wholly dis¬ 
tinct systems, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Moham¬ 
medanism, and the religion of the Parsees; no 
people whose hunger for spiritual life, interpret¬ 
ed by the outcry of their own poets, has made a 
field so attractive to the missionaries of the 
Cross. Look at it from what point of view you 
choose—that of the tourist, the hunter, the schol¬ 
ar, the merchant, the theologian, or the Christian 
worker—India is the richest country of the world. 
This is the land which M. Louis Rousselet 
opens to the American reader, with the aid of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Buckle as a translator, and 
Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. as publishers. The 
volume contains 317 illustrations and six maps. 
Of the illustrations over one hundred are full- 
page. They are all admirably executed, and in 
an artistic point of view the volume is charac¬ 
terized by something of the gorgeousness of the 
country wliich it describes. This is its excuse 
for a binding almost too ornate. The work is 
the result of six years’ study of the land, its 
monuments, religious beliefs and symbols, and 
its history and native civilization. To modern 
India—the India which Great Britain has made 
or marred, the only India which the ordinary 
tourist ever sees any thing of, the India of rail- 
Avays, hotels, and telegraphs—M. Rousselet pays 
very little attention. His enthusiasm Avas aroused 
by, and his attention is concentrated upon, Avhat 
Ave may call Indian India, to distinguish it from 
European India. He not only made the entire 
circuit of the peninsula, he pursued his travels 
into the heart of the country, and traveled north 
almost to the heart of the Himalayas, and quite 
to the borders of Cashmere. He became thor¬ 
oughly familiar,'* also, Avith the social life of the 
people. He seems to be a man of rare tact, and 
that Avinning and flexible character so peculiar 
to the Frenchman, and to haA'e been able to com¬ 
mend himself to the good graces of the Indians 
of all ranks, perhaps the more readily from the 
contrast Avhich he presented to the austere, re- 
serA'ed, and cold-blooded Englishman. He thus 
succeeded in entering priA\ate houses, witnessing 
domestic and other fetes, penetrating even into 
temples ordinarily closed to the stranger, and thus 
obtained the materials for a picture of the inner 
life of the people, and in some instances of scenes 
and features Avhich are so rapidly disappearing 
before the spirit of progress, Avhich has perA-aded 
CA'en India, that they may probably never be seen 
again. He Avrites purely as a narrator; looks 
upon all that he sees Avith the eye of sympathy; 
commends rather than criticises; and though his 
pictures of Indian life, character, and religion may 
be someAvhat less coldly accurate than if they had 
been Avritten in a more critical spirit, they are 
really more truthful, because they represent not 
merely the outward semblance, but also the inner 
heart of India and her peoples. 

In Old New York from the Battery to Bloom- 
ingdale (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) Mrs. Greatorex 
and M. Dkspard conduct the reader the entire 
length of Manhattan Island, for the purpose of 
shoAving him, not the prosaic pride of its present, 
but the picturesque beauties of its past. The 
lettei-press in such a Avork as this is no small 
test of the literary capacity of the writer, and 
M. Despard fulfills his difficult task Avell. His 
descriptions are simple; historic sketches are 


Avoven A’eiy naturally into his pages; and he is 
at once content to fill a second place, and not 
indifferent or careless because it is subordinate; 
for the real value and attractiveness of this Avork 
depend upon the illustrations. In Part I., Avhicli 
lies before us—the A\'ork is to be completed in ten 
parts—there are six full-page pictures, etchings 
by H. Thatcher from pen draAvings by Mrs. Great¬ 
orex. She is a true artist, and proA'es herself 
to haA’e the soul of art by her rare appreciation 
of beauty in very common and even uninterest¬ 
ing objects. The vieAv looking up the loAver end 
of Broadway, through the leafy arch of the trees 
of the Battery, is a genuine picture; so is the 
tumble-doAvn old rookery Avhich she tells us is 
the old Jersey feriy-house. Of all the myriads 
Avho daily pass and repass St. Paul’s, Ave doubt 
Avhether a score ever recognize the quiet placid 
beauty of the old church-yard, Avhich Mrs. Great- • 
orex has not only seen and felt, but so interpreted 
as to make others, far less royally endoAved, rec¬ 
ognize also. In execution the Avork is not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. A certain vigorous rough¬ 
ness enters into and forms part of the charm of 
etchings; but these are foggy and ill defined, at 
least in some notable cases, lacking that vigor 
and clearness of contour and color Avhich so re¬ 
markably characterize the best specimens of 
Ilamerton’s analogous Avork. Stronger lines and 
feAver of them Avould produce a better effect, and 
correct the dimness and irresolution Avhich are the 
chief, if not the sole, faults of these otherwise ad¬ 
mirable designs. 

We all recognize in the bird an element of ro¬ 
mance. Its flight is the very poetry of motion. 
Its Aving beats are rhythmical. But it requires 
genius to discover and disclose to others, as Jules 
Michelet has done in his last book. The Insect 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons), the same poetry, ro¬ 
mance, diA’inity, Avhich he so successfully inter¬ 
preted in his pen pictures of the bird and the 
mountains. If avc desired to inspire in any one 
a loA'e of science, Ave Avould commend to him one 
of these volumes of Jules Michelet. He imparts 
all the attributes of soul to these little creatures. 
He Avrites of them less in the spirit of a modern 
scientist than in that of a IlebreAv prophet and 
poet. He transforms even the spider, and 
aAvakens at once our pity for his misanthrop¬ 
ical loneliness and our respect for his patient 
industry. This poetic, sympathetic, spiritual 
character of his observations and descriptions 
is indicated by some of his titles—“Compas¬ 
sion;” “The Orphan: its Feebleness;” “The 
Home and LoA’es of the Spider.” His general 
divisions are threefold—Metamorphosis; Mission 
and Arts of the Insect; Communities of Insects. 
His material is his OAAm personal and painstaking 
obseiTations of their habits and methods. Some¬ 
times, perhaps, his imagination perceives Avhat 
the unaided eye could not see. Sometimes his 
deductions are those of a poet rather than of a 
purely scientific scholar. But he sees much of 
the true life of this insect world Avhich men gen¬ 
erally do not see; and Avhat some Avill perhaps call 
imagination Avould be more justly entitled insight. 
There are few men Avho Avould feel remorse for 
haA’ing killed a bee that had inA’aded their sleep¬ 
ing-room, and still feAver Avho Avould have watch¬ 
ed the stunned intruder with pitying eyes till he 
recoA’ered his consciousness, came back to life, 

! and sprang aAvay at a bound. There are fcAV, 
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therefore, tliat would have detected the calcula¬ 
ting cunning of the bee. There is a special ad¬ 
vantage in the insect woi ld as a theme of study, 
in that it requires no instruments but eyes, and 
no preparation but patience. Light a lamp on 
a summer evening in the country, open tlie win¬ 
dow, and in twenty minutes your table will be 
covered with the material for your investigations. 
Tlien watch. Read Michelet’s The Insect first; 
in it are abundant suggestions of points for your 
study. You will be astonished, if you pursue 
your investigations in his spirit, to find how much 
there is of poetry, and how much of real mental 
and moral life, in the bugs that have hitherto 
aroused only yOur repugnance or your fear. Tlie 
140 illustrations by Giacomelli are exquisite— 
only inferior to those of The Bird because the 
theme is less capable of artistic variety and 
beauty. 

The same artist illustrates Mrs. Trimmer’s 
Historij of the Robins (Thomas Nelson and Sons). 
The same study of nature is apparent in the great 
variety of pictures, in all of which birds, in most 
of which robins, are almost the sole figures. The 
book itself, under guise of a story, conveys to 
children, for whom it is especially written, valu¬ 
able information respecting the nature and habits, 
the life, food, and dangers, of our common gar¬ 
den birds, and, what is perhaps more important, 
can not fail to awaken the hearty sympathy of 
youthful readers for the feathered tribe. The 
boy that reads this book will never rob a nest, or 
stone a robin, or use one as a mark for his shot¬ 
gun, unless he is a confirmed and irredeemable 
burglar and assassin—of birds. 

The Dresden Gallery (George Routledge and 
Sons) ranks among the finest illustrated books 
of the season. It contains fifty examples of the 
old masters, selected from the famous Dresden 
Gallery, reproduced by photography, which the 
title-page entitles “permanent,” as a guarantee 
against fading. Titian, Correggio, Holbein, Paul 
Veronese, Rubens, Vandyck, and liembrandt are 
among the artists represented. The selection em¬ 
bodies a large variety of theme and treatment, 
as well as of schools and of individual artists. 
Tragedy, comedy, peace, war, repose, action, 
sacred and domestic scenes, are intermingled. 
Each picture is accompanied with a very brief 
description, and a paragraph respecting the artist, 
which gives, however, little more than his birth 
and death and school of art. Something more 
of biographical and critical matter would have 
enhanced the value of the work for the great 
body of readers. As it stands, it is a fine col¬ 
lection of photographic reproductions of remark¬ 
able works by remarkable artists. 

Farm Legends, by Will Carleton (Harper 
and Brothers), does not rival in humor or pathos 
its predecessor and companion volume. Farm 
Ballads, by the same author. It is the law of 
literature that the cream always rises to the top, 
and the first skimming is the best. But, com¬ 
parisons forgotten, the reader’s heart will warm 
to the writer on the perusal of the preface, and 
it certainly will not be chilled by reading the po¬ 
ems which follow. “In this "book the author 
has aimed to give expression to the truth that 
with every person, even if humble or debased, 
there may be some good worth lifting up and 
saving; that in each human being, though re¬ 
vered and seemingly immaculate, are some faults 


which deserve pointing out and correcting; and 
that all circumstances of life, however trivial they 
may appear, may possess tliose alternations of 
the comic and pathetic, the good and bad, the 
joyful and sorrowful, upon which walk the days 
and nights, the summers and winters, the lives 
and deaths, of this strange world.” This is in¬ 
deed “the truth of things,” and this divine truth 
would suffice to impart the flavor of genuine po¬ 
etry to these simple legends even if there were 
not, as there are, marked literary excellences, 
especially a notably smooth poetic form, and very 
considerable vigor in character drawing. But the 
peculiar charm, the characteristic magnetism, 
of the book is in the broad human sympathies 
which pervade its pages. The illustrations are 
characterized by vigor both of conception and ex¬ 
ecution. 

Mabel Martin, by J. G. Whittier (J. R. Os¬ 
good and Co.), is substantially a reproduction of 
the “ Witch's Daughter,” published some years 
ago in Home Ballads. It now appears in an il¬ 
lustrated edition, with designs by Mary A. Hal- 
lock, J. J. Harley, A. R. Waud, and T. Moran, 
engraved by A. V. S. Anthony. The song is 
a quiet song, and the singer a sweet but calm 
singer, whose story is a simple one of bitter sorrow 
cured by love. The artists have in this respect 
caught the spirit of the book, and the pictures 
are quiet in tone, as befits the theme and the poet. 
It is characteristic of Whittier to give, as a por¬ 
trait of the witch, one 

“ who turned, in Salem’s jail, 

Her worn old Bible o’er and o’er 
When her dim eyes could read no more.” 

And it is characteristic, perhaps equally charac¬ 
teristic, of Mary Hallock to give a picture of 
the old woman to whom youiv heart instantly 
warms. The conventional old hag is neither in 
picture nor in poem. Even in the representation 
of her execution the stern spirit of the Puritans 
has been caught and preserved by an illustration 
which does not lack strength, yet does not pos¬ 
sess a single hideous feature or figure. The vol¬ 
ume is worthy to compare with Longfellow’s 
Hanging of the Crane, of last year, which in size 
and general structure it resembles. 

Martin Earquhar Tupper’s Proverbial Phi¬ 
losophy (.Tames Miller) is one of those books con¬ 
cerning which the popular verdict and the critic¬ 
al verdict are directly opposed. The critics all 
laugh at it, the people will read it. This edition 
is accompanied with sixteen full-page illustra¬ 
tions, mezzotint. We judge that they have been 
adapted to the text, not drawn for it, and they 
are decidedly old-fashioned in style, as perhaps 
befits a very old-fiishioned poem. Both in a lit¬ 
erary and an art point of view the work recalls 
the Christmas books of thirty or forty years ago. 
—A companion to it is Half Hotirs with the 
Poets (James Miller). The book is a new edi¬ 
tion of what is a deserved favorite. The illus¬ 
trations, which are steel, belong to a school now 
gone by, but the plates are in a good condition, 
and the impression clear and distinct.— Bishop 
Heber's Poetical Works (Jarpes Miller) will nev¬ 
er grow old. IMr. Miller’s red-line edition is 
neatly printed, and contains a few steel page il¬ 
lustrations, which are hardly worthy the poet’s 
numbers. 

“The Mountain of the Lovers” (E. J. Hale and 
Son) is the first and the largest poem in a new 
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volume by Paul H. Hatnk. It is founded on 
an old legend of the miscalled chivalric agej so 
the poet tells us, though to us the legend is new. 
The tragic end is unexpected and disappointing. 
Love so heroic, so self-restrained, so masterful, 
should have proved more tlian a match for blind 
malignant passion. But for that the old chron¬ 
icler, not the new, is responsible. “ The Venge¬ 
ance of the Goddess Diana” is also an ancient 
legend in verse; the rest of the pieces in the 
book are short poems. Mr. Ilayne is familiar 
to most American readers as one of our most 
popular verse writers. His imagination sees 
clearly, and liis descriptions, es))ecially of exter¬ 
nal scenery and circumstance, are pictorial—as 
the perilous ascent of the doomed lovers; his 
fancy is chaste, and his ornamentation refined 
rather than profuse; but the quality which im¬ 
presses us as predominant in his verse, perhaps 
because of the contrast to most of modern liter¬ 
ature, especially that written for our papers and 
periodicals, is its perfect finish. Every word is 
well chosen and well placed. The verbal per¬ 
fection of his verse belongs to the school of 
which Moore and Byron were exemplars. 

The Sunlight of Song (George Routledge and 
Sons) is a collection of sacred and moral poems, 
with original music and illustrations. We have 
no opportunity—so late do we receive the book 
—to try its music; but among the composers we 
observe some of the best modern English ballad 
writers. The songs are nearly, if not quite, all 
religious in their character, and a great improve¬ 
ment on the sentimental productions with which 
the piano is too often profaned. The illustra¬ 
tions are fine; some of them are exquisite. The 
whole book is an inspiration, especially to the 
fiimily which closes the Sabbath with a service 
of home song—and what close could be better? 
— The Shepherd Ladip and other Poems, by Jean 
Ingelow (Roberts Brothers), is a very attract¬ 
ive volume. It is printed on thick paper, with 
wide margin and red line. The illustrations arc 
designed by Arthur Hughes, Mary A. Hallock, 
G. Perkins, J. A. Mitchell, W. L. Sheppard, F. 
O. C. Darley, and Sol Eytinge. There is con¬ 
siderable difference in the. value of these illus¬ 
trations, and in some instances the engraver has 
done the artist scant justice, but in its entirety 
the book is a worthy testimonial to the poet. 
The portrait is fine, and the face is one to make 
a fine portrait.— Famous Painters and Paintings, 
by Mrs. Julia A. Shedd (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.), is practically a biographical dictionary of 
famous artists. It is arranged in chronological 
order, so that the reader may trace the rise and 
progress of art, but a classified index at tbe end 
gives the means of pursuing inquiries respect¬ 
ing any artist. The articles are very brief—too 
brief, indeed : a smaller type, less white paper, 
and more matter would have made a more use¬ 
ful book. Tlie eighteen illustrations—reproduc¬ 
tions b}’’ the heliotype process—of remarkable 
works by a few of the more famous artists great¬ 
ly enhance the v.alue of the present edition.— 
Professor W. J. Rolfe, whose edition of the 
Merchant of Venice, etc., was so admirably pre¬ 
pared, sends out a small companion volume, Se¬ 
lect Poems of Oliver Goldsmith (Harper and 
Brothers). The form is very convenient—the 
book can be slipped into an overcoat pocket— 
and is better reading in the cars than such as 


travelers are ordinarily served with there. The 
introduction contains a biographical sketch of 
Goldsmith. The poems chosen are “The Trav¬ 
eller,” “The Deserted Village,” and “Retalia¬ 
tion.” The notes, which are literary and crit¬ 
ical, are wisely placed in an a])pendix. The 
volume is fully illustrated. 

Dr. J. P. Newman’s Thrones and Palaces of 
Babylon and Nineveh (Harper and Brothers) is 
a fViscinating book of travels, and fully and fine¬ 
ly illustrated. Though in part it carries us to 
scenes which previous writers have made famil¬ 
iar, yet parts of the course are rarely traveled by 
American tourists. There is abundant opportu¬ 
nity for romance, and Dr. Newman loses no such 
opportunity. He spices his narratives with that 
exaggeration of coloring which characterizes al¬ 
most invariably the most entertaining story-tell- 
m’, but without awakening any suspicion of his 
integrity as a historian. He infuses into his nar¬ 
rative a strong and, on the whole, healthful feel¬ 
ing. His simple faith is quite charming; some¬ 
times it approximates the amusing. It is well 
enough, perhaps, to chant from Paradise Lost 
in the full assurance that he is standing in tlie 
identical Garden of Eden, pardonable to build 
a poetic sentiment for the dust of Ezra, at his 
traditional tomb, on very slender rabbinical au¬ 
thority, and even allowable to glory in the sacred 
ruins of the tower of Babel, small as is the ground 
for identifying the ruins of the temple of Belus 
with that probably long-since demolished struc¬ 
ture. But there are points beyond which credu¬ 
lity ceases to be a virtue; and when he suggests 
that there may have been a foundation in fiict 
for the Arabian Nights, hints at a historical Sind- 
bad the Sailor, and discovers in a supreme mo¬ 
ment of wonderful excitement “the lion’s den 
into which Daniel was thrown”—“a depression 
four feet deep,” and identified beyond doubt by 
the fact that it contains “a lion of dark gray 
granite, ten feet long and as many high, standing 
over a man with outstretched arms’’—the read¬ 
er does not need to know that the lion was a 
common emblem of Babylonish power in order 
to read with amused incredulity the account of 
our traveler’s emotions. Dr. Newman pursued 
an unusual course, starting from Bombay, sailing 
up the Persian Gulf, thence up tlie Tigris to 
Bagdad, and thence traversing Mesopotamia and 
Northern Syria, ending his journey at Iskencler- 
oon, not far from the ancient Tarsus, in Cilicia. 
A more entertaining book of travel through this 
region we have never read; but it is entertain¬ 
ing because its author is not critical, and we do 
not advise our readers to accept too unquestion- 
ingly his surmises as to traditional sites of sacred 
places. 

Family Records (Henry Hoyt) is a book for 
mothers and maiden aunts. It contains, besides 
pages for journalizing, one for eacli member of 
the family, with a blank for every important act 
in his life, from getting his first tootli to his mar¬ 
riage afid his first child.— Story of the Hymns, 
by Hezekiah Butterwortii (American Tract 
Society), is partly poetical, partly biographical, 
partly bibliograpliical. It is an account of the 
origin of hymns of personal religious experience, 
the value of which is often very considerably en¬ 
hanced by a knowledge of their genesis. Mr. 
Butterworth is an enthusiast in this department 
of hymnology, and his book gives abundant evi- 
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deuce of being written con amove.—Church Dec¬ 
oration (E. P. Dutton and Co.) is peculiarly 
appropriate to Christinas. It gives practical 
directions—first a very good list, with brief de¬ 
scriptions, of the principal emblems and their 
meanings, including the flowers for the different 
feast days, and then practical instructions how 
to trim and decorate tlie church. Much of the 
book will be equally useful in home decorations. 
—John Todd: the Stori/ of his Life (Harper, and 
Brothers) is “told mainly by himself.” Though 
Dr. Todd never kept a journal, his letters and 
published writings had so much of his own per¬ 
sonal experience in them that his son, the editor 
of this volume, has found it practicable to weave 
from these materials a story practically autobio¬ 
graphical. He has done his work well. The 
story, though a quiet and in some respects a 
humble one, is well worth the telling.— Travels 
in Portugal, by John Latouche (G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons), is artistically attractive. The il¬ 
lustrations are photographs, apparently from In- 
dia-ink sketches, and are wonderfully soft and 
beautiful. The ground is not much traveled: 
why not as much as Spain it would be difficult 
to say. The author’s accounts of the people are 
more satisfactory than his descriptions of the 
scenery. The former he judges at once intelli¬ 
gently and sympathetically, the latter he appre¬ 
ciates better than he describes. But despite 
some obvious literary defects, cbiefly, perhaps, 
growing out of the fact that he took no notes and 
wrote wholly from memory, his book is decided¬ 
ly more interesting and instructive than the av¬ 
erage volume of European travel.—The “Little 
Classics” (Osgood) and “The Bric-a-Brac Series” 
(Scribner) we have hitherto referred to in notices 
of individual volumes. For busy men and tired 
women the first series will give in entertaining 
form a very fair knowledge of some of the chefs- 
d'ceuvre of the best writers, English and Ameri¬ 
can, especially of fiction ; the latter, in an anec¬ 
dotal way, gives similar information concerning 
the lives of English litterateurs. Either set makes 
an attractive and useful addition to the home li¬ 
brary.—The same may be said of J. S.’C. Ab¬ 
bott’s series of “American Pioneers and Patri¬ 
ots” (Dodd and Mead), the last volume of which 
is Columbus. This series promises to do for 
American history something tlie same service 
that has been so well done for English and 
French history by the Abbott “Red Histories.” 

The gieat pile of children’s books before us 
admonishes to exceeding brevity; but this Liter¬ 
ary Recorder can not wholly omit the children at 
the Christmas season. Among their distinctive¬ 
ly illustrated books especially notable are Splen¬ 
did Times, by M. E. Sangster (American Tract 
Society), adapted to the younger children, spright¬ 
ly, and with those inimitable character portraits 
which only German art can produce; Frisk and 
his Z^Yoc/j, by Mrs. D. P. Sandford (E. P. Dut¬ 
ton and Co.), wlio is to be congratulated on the 
literary skill with which she has adapted her 
story to the illustrations, which are of English 
origin ; Doings of the Bodley Family in Town 
and Country (Hurd and Houghton), by the au¬ 
thor of Stories from my Attic —a decidedly unique 
combination of prose and poetry, fact and fan¬ 
cy, old and new pictures; the cover is odd and 
ingenious; the silhouettes on the inside of the 
cover and fly-leaves are curiosity-provoking; but 


the real charm of the book is in its true poetic 
spirit and its beautiful though subtle teaching 
of Christian goodness.— The Mysterious Island 
dropped from the Clouds (Scribner) is another 
of Jules Verne’s impossible and popular sto¬ 
ries. The illustrations are striking in compo¬ 
sition but imperfect in execution.— The Big 
Brother, by George Cary Eggleston (Put¬ 
nam), is a romantic story of wild adventure in 
Alabama and Mississippi during the Indian wars 
of 1813. It is harmlessly sensational.— The 
Realm of the Ice King (Putnam) is an English 
reprint, giving, for the benefit of the children, 
with fair illustrations and an excellent map, an 
account of the various explorations in the arctic 
zone, from those of the Norsemen to the present 
day. It is a book to be cordially commended 
to the boys, who will not think adventures the 
less interesting because they are real.— Ada and 
Gerty (American Tract Society) and Fred and 
Jennie (Carters) are two stories for girls in their 
early teens. They are decidedly religious in 
their character.—For the same class of readers 
are two series, “Miss Ashton’s Girls,” by J. H. 
Matthews (Carters), and the “Say and Do Se¬ 
ries,” by Miss Warner (Carters). Both are de¬ 
cidedly religious in their purpose, the former 
teaching by the characters and incidents of the 
stories, and the latter by the more dii'ect means 
of conversation and precept.—We are glad to 
read another volume from Katharine Will¬ 
iams. How Tiptoe Grew (American Tract So¬ 
ciety) is as good as the original Tiptoe, which is 
high praise.— Proud Little Dody (American Tract 
Society) is by a well-known and deservedly fa¬ 
vorite authoress, Sarah E. Chestek. Dody is 
a companionable little girl, notwithstanding her 
pride.— A Story-Book for the Children (Osgood) 
is a collection of sixteen short stories by Mrs. 
Diaz. The illustrations greatly vary in their 
merit.— Mice at Play, by Neil Forest (Rob¬ 
erts), is a story of very genuine children, whose 
capers keep their seniors in perpetual perplexity. 
This stoiy and Jolly Good Times, by P. Thorne 
(Roberts), are decidedly entertaining reading; 
but how would it be if our real children copied 
the pranks?—Miss Alcott’s Cousins; or, 

the Ant-Hill, is better reading for the aunts than 
the cousins. Excessive reverence for their elders 
is not one of the fliults of modern juveniles.— 
Nine Little Goslings, by Susan Cooledge (Rob¬ 
erts), are short stories, the plots for which are 
suggested by certain of Mother Goose’s melo¬ 
dies. Botli in the ])lan and in its execution Miss 
Cooledge has (ydiibired the same kind of inge¬ 
nuity which made The New-Yeafs Bargain so 
unique.—James Miller seems to have a mission 
to rescue from oblivion books too good to perish. 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men, C’arove’s Story 
without an End, Andersen’s Dream of Little 
Tuk, and Grimm’s Fairy Tales are children’s 
classics.—Somewhat of a soberer type than our 
average American children’s books, and more 
after the model of Miss Edgeworth’s stories, are 
three series published by Porter and Coates: the 
“ Willow Vale Library” and the “Magnolia Li¬ 
brary,” by Mrs. Hofland, and the “Leila Se¬ 
ries,’’ for older children, by Ann Fraser Tytler. 

From George Routledge and Sons we receive 
a number of attractive illustrated books for 
the children, characteristically English in both 
art and literary contents; more sober but also 
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more healtlifiil than much of our modern Amer¬ 
ican child literature. For very little folks are 
the Blue-heard Picture Book, with thirty-two 
pages of unique colored pictures; Buttercups 
and Daisies, a volume of rhymes and pictures— 
tlie former not embodying any remarkable po¬ 
etic merit, the latter decidedly bright and pret¬ 
ty ; Happy Child Life, with real sparkle in the 
rhymes, and with colored pictures very attractive. 
—Oscar Pletsch has a remarkable genius for 
portraying children and child life.—The Golden 
Harp Album, Little Wide-Awake, and Every 
Boy's Annual are collections of prose, poetry, 
and pictures, rather too miscellaneous to take 


first rank in children's literature.— The Young 
Ladies' Book is a veiy useful manual of amuse¬ 
ments, exercises, studies, and pursuits. Its ob¬ 
ject is to teach young ladies something to do, 
both in useful employment and in recreation ; it 
begins with nursing the sick, it ends with direc¬ 
tions for a picnic.—Another book very full of 
useful information is Discoveries and Inventions 
of the Nineteenth Century, by Eobert Eout- 
LEDGE. It is almost a cyclopedia of inventions, 
contains over 300 illustradons, and covers a wide 
scope. It gives more credit to American invent¬ 
ors than many of the foreign woiks on kindred 
subjects are accustomed to do. 


iBIMb Iritntiiir Utraii. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

UE Asti'onomical record for October begins 
with the notice of two new asteroids. No. 
149, discovered on the Gth inst. by Perrotin at 
Toulouse, and No. 1/50, discovered on the 18th 
by Watson at Ann Arbor. 

In the mathematical department of astronomy 
we should not fail to note the memoir by G. W. 
Hill, of Nyack, on the development of the per¬ 
turbative function in periodic series. Mr. Hill 
occhpies himself with that method of develop¬ 
ing the perturbative function in which all the ele¬ 
ments are left indeterminate, whereby a literal 
development is obtained possessing as much 
generality as possible. This method has been 
invested with additional interest, he states, on 
account of certain investigations arising from 
Jacobi’s treatment of dynamical equations, and 
Delaunay’s method in the lunar theory. 

The Analyst, the pages of which are enriched 
by Mr. Hill’s memoir, is a journal devoted to 
pure and applied mathematics, edited by J, E. 
Hendricks, of Des Moines, Iowa. This is the 
only purely mathematical journal at present sus¬ 
tained in America, and it is believed that it is 
doing a good work in encouraging the study 
among us of that which lies at the foundation 
of all progress in the physical sciences. 

In publishing some observations on the planets 
as made at the observatory at Paris, Leverrier 
states that the observations of Mercury are rep¬ 
resented by the tables of the movements of that 
planet with very great precision; but in the con¬ 
struction of these tables it has been necessary to 
assume that the perihelion of Mercury’s orbit 
moves in such a manner as corresponds to the 
existence of one or more intramercurial planets. 
These planets, as is well known, have never yet 
been satisfactorily observed, nor is it known 
whether they are of the nature of asteroids or 
meteoric dust, nor whether, perhaps, the zodiacal 
light and the solar corona may not contain suffi¬ 
cient material to cause by their attractions the 
movements observed in Mercury. 

Secchi contributes to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences the full details of his observations of the 
solar protuberances and spots since April, 1871. 
This period covers fifty-five rotations of the sun 
around its axis. 

Professor Heis has published the complete de¬ 
tails of his observations of the zodiacal light. 
These observations extend from the 3 'ear 1847 


to 1875, and their complete publication consti¬ 
tutes^ a very important contribution toward the 
solution of the questions bearing on the true na¬ 
ture and the cosmic relations of the phenome¬ 
non. A large number of the best modern ob¬ 
servers of the zodiacal light have been stimulated 
to their exertions by Professor Heis’s interest in 
the work. Among these we note AVeber, whose 
observations have been made at Peckelot, about 
twenty miles east of Munster; Goldschmidt, 
whose observations were made in Paris ; Trom- 
holdt, in Denmark; Groneman, in Groningen ; 
Eylert, whose observations were made during an 
ocean voyage from Hamburg to Buenos Ayres. 
The observations made by Schmidt, Jones, Neu- 
mayer, Serpieri, and others are also made use 
of by Heis; and, according to the careful com¬ 
parison of modern and ancient observations, it 
would appear that there is reason to suspect lit¬ 
tle or no change in the general features of the 
zodiacal light during the past two hundred years. 

Progress is reported in the construction of the 
new physical observatories being erected, the one 
at Paris, under Janssen, and the other at Pots¬ 
dam, under Sporer, Vogel, and others. 

A school of practical astronomy has been es¬ 
tablished by Mouchez at Montsouris. It will be 
open to all who have any desire to study astron¬ 
omy. Special attention will be given to spectral 
analysis and celestial photography. 

In Meteorology, we take pleasure in calling the 
attention of both theorists and observers to the 
methods adopted at the observatory at Mont¬ 
souris for studying what is there called the phys¬ 
ics of the atmosphere, by which, however,* is 
more especially meant the study of the role 
played by the moisture both in its invisible and 
in its visible state. The complete investigation 
of this subject is provided for by Marie Davy, 
the director of the observatory, by the use, first, 
of a large achromatic with a silvered objective 
and achromatic ocular, by means of which the 
brightness of any portion of the sky is deter¬ 
mined. Second, a similar apparatus with un¬ 
silvered objective for determining the relative 
brightness of the diffused light of the ^cy, and 
the actual brightness of the solar rays; and the 
same apparatus is employed also for a similar 
object at night, to determine the transparency of 
the sky. Third, a modified form of Desain’s 
thermo-electric actinometer, whence an indica¬ 
tion as to the total quantity of the vapor of wa- 
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ter contained in any portion of the atmosphere is 
obtained. Fourth, Arago’s cyanometer, and side 
by side with it Arago’s polarimeter, to which the 
modifications suggested by Rubenson are to be 
applied. The important works of Desain are 
fully appreciated by Marie Davy, who follows 
very closely in the route pursued by him, in that 
he insists on the preponderating influence of 
aqueous vapor upon the variable diathermancy 
of the atmosphere: aqueous vapor, in fact, plays 
a double part, both as an invisible gas and as a 
visible cloud or haze. 

In reference to the relation between the solar 
radiation or solar spots and terrestrial meteorol¬ 
ogy, Blanford, of Calcutta, remarks that in India, 
in general and in detail, in the annual changes 
as well as in the daily, the temperature of the 
air and its humidity always vary in opposite di¬ 
rections. This is easily explained by consider¬ 
ing that the greater the humidity of the air, so 
much the greater is the quantity of cloud and 
the quantity of rain. Therefore it follows that 
under these conditions a less amount of solar 
heat reaches the surface of the earth, which is 
consequently cooled down by the evaporation of 
the falling rain-water. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that on the average throughout the world, 
since there is more water than land, the princi¬ 
pal effect of an increase in the temperature of the 
sun would be to increase the quantity of moist¬ 
ure in the atmosphere, and to diminish the tem¬ 
perature of the air at the immediate surface of 
the earth. 

Professor Wild, of St. Petersburg, announces 
that the Central Physical Observatory in that 
city is to be enriched by the erection of an aux¬ 
iliary observatory at Pavlovsk, some fifteen miles 
to the southeast of the present institution. In 
this new building numerous researches will be 
carried on that are quite impossible in the old 
one, where there is now experienced much dis¬ 
turbance from the traffic in the city. Tne in¬ 
come of the auxiliary observatory will be about 
one-half that of the central institution. 

Mr. Ilellmann has investigated the peculiari¬ 
ties of the atmosphere as observed by the Army 
Signal-office at Mount Washington in May, 
1872. He finds a decided connection between 
the diflerence of the temperatures at the top 
and bottom of the mountain, on the one hand, 
and the direction in which the wind is blow¬ 
ing and the state of the cloudiness of the sky, 
on the other. 

We understand that the Japanese government 
has taken up in earnest the matter of meteoro¬ 
logical observations, partly, it is said, in conse¬ 
quence of representations made by the Americans 
and English residing in Japan. The first step 
has been taken by the Kai-Ta-Kui-Shi, or the 
department for the colonization and development 
of Jesso. This department has determined to 
establish eight stations on that island and one at 
its head-quarters in Tokio. The instruction of 
the observers and the organization of the whole 
system seem to have been intrusted to G. J. 
Roekwell, Professor of Chemistry at the Imperial 
College at Tokio, whose name will be familiar 
to many of our American readers. 

Professor Rowland has begun the publication 
of his studies on magnetic distribution. He 
states that his investigations made in 1870 cover 
a portion of the ground recently treated of by 


Jamin. His own observations were conducted 
in reference to the confirmation of his mathemat¬ 
ical investigations, which are represented by very 
general formulae. The most novel feature of 
Rowland’s experiments consists in the method 
adopted to measure the intensity of the magnet¬ 
ism, for which purpose he uses a small coil of 
wire sliding along the magnet. 

Professor J. L. Smith, in a note on the Dix¬ 
on County (Tennessee) meteorite of 1835, states 
that this is the most interesting specimen of pure 
meteoric iron yet known. Its surface was not 
melted, although evidently highly heated in its 
passage through the atmosphere. The Wid- 
mannstattian figures are developed with exqui¬ 
site beauty. It contains 71 per cent, of hydro¬ 
gen. 

Among the Physical papers of the month may 
be mentioned Marey’s valuable memoir on the 
movements of liquid waves in elastic tubes, in 
which is given the results of experiments made 
to elucidate the circulation of the blood, particu¬ 
larly with reference to the character of the pulse 
as determined with the author's well-known 
sphygmograph. By means of a very ingenious 
little apparatus called an explorator, several of 
which are placed along the length of the tube 
through which the wave moves, compressed air 
is made to move a style at the instant the wave 
passes. This style records the movement, both 
in time and in form, upon a blackened cylinder, 
whose surface moves twenty-eight centimeters 
per second. The author’s conclusions from these 
experiments have a high physiological impor¬ 
tance. Romilly has studied the action of a cur¬ 
rent of air or steam in drawing into its course 
the surrounding air, using for this purpose va¬ 
rious forms of openings and ajutages. The 
same results were obtained with air and steam, 
the maximum pressure in the receiver being ob¬ 
tained when the receiving cone has an angle of 
5° to 7°, the base directed away from the jet. 
This hitter is placed at a distance from it deter¬ 
mined by making the jet the apex and the open¬ 
ing of the receiving tube the base of a cone of 
15°. Then the quantity of air drawn in is di¬ 
rectly as the diameter of the two openings (of 
the jet and receiving cone); the velocity is in 
the inverse ratio; the pressure is inversely as 
the section of the receiving tube, the absolute 
pressure varying according as the receiver is 
open or closed. 

Parish has described a simple form of balance 
for taking specific gravities of solids, constructed 
somewhat like a common form of letter scale, 
with unequal arms, the substance being placed 
in a pan (which can be immersed in water) at 
the end of the shorter arm, Avhile the longer is 
graduated directly to give the specific gravity. 

Schott has examined the character of the 
crystallizations which are produced in common 
glass under various conditions, with a view to 
elucidate the chemical character of glass itself. 

Nipher has published a paper on the variation 
in the strength of a muscle, in which he calls at¬ 
tention to the fact that after the relation of the 
strength of a muscle to the dynamical work of 
exhaustion has been determined, its strength at 
any time is easily found by measuring the dy¬ 
namical work of exhaustion. He also finds that 
the co-efficient of power of a muscle per square 
centimeter of its section is very variable ; so 
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that the work a muscle can do depends not 
alone upon its size, but also upon its quality. 

Victor Meyer has devised a simple and very 
effective method of determining the solubility 
of salts in solvents, which is rapid and accurate, 
whatever be the temperature at which the solu¬ 
bility is taken. 

Schuller and Wartha have proposed some 
modifications in the ice-calorimeter of Bunsen, 
with a view of adapting it to more general use. 
The freshly fallen snow is replaced by ice, and tlie 
measurements are made by weighing the mercu¬ 
ry expelled. 

Naumann finds in the recent results of Kundt 
and Warburg upon the specific heat of mercury 
vapor a complete confirmation of the opinion 
which he, on purely theoretical grounds, ex¬ 
pressed eiglit years ago, that mercury and cad¬ 
mium molecules are diatomic. Moreover, he 
shows, in accordance with the dynamic theory 
of gases, that the heat of the atomic motion is to 
the heat of the molecular motion, and to the 
heat of expansion as n : 3 : 2, in which n is the 
number of atoms in the molecule. The specific 
heats of gases, including that of mercury vapor, 
calculated on this hypothesis, agree well with 
those experimentally determined by Eegnault and 
others. 

Abney has investigated the conditions of pho¬ 
tographic irradiation—which causes the photo¬ 
graphic image of a luminous body in front of a 
dark background to appear larger ihan it is—and 
concludes that the current theory that it is due 
to reflection from the back of the plate can only 
be true when the incident rays make an angle 
with the normal to the surface. This he con¬ 
ceives to be the fact, the particles of silver brom- 
iodide scattered through the collodion film acting 
to reflect the light thus obliquely. The experi¬ 
mental results given accord well with those cal¬ 
culated on this theory. 

Terquem and Trannin have described a new 
method for determining rapidly the index of re¬ 
fraction of a liquid, which, like Wollaston’s, de¬ 
pends upon the angle of total reflection, but which 
does not require a special apparatus. By means 
of two plane parallel plates of glass, having a film 
of air between them, which are immersed in the 
liquid to be examined, the critical angle is de¬ 
termined, and so the index. 

Hagenbach has called attention to the fact that 
unannealed or imperfectly annealed glass, which 
is in a state of tension from too rapid cooling, is 
very likely to break either from a blow or from 
sudden changes of temperature. As this tension 
renders the glass doubly refracting, he proposes 
to examine glass articles with polarized light in 
order to detect any imperfection in the annealing. 

Sandoz has examined four of the new Jamin 
permanent magnets of laminated steel with a 
view to ascertain whether their force varied with 
time whether the armature was attached or not, 
and also whether sudden rupture diminished the 
portative force. The magnet employed weighed 
411 grams, and its armature G9 grams. Its max¬ 
imum lifting power was 9.3 kilograms, or near¬ 
ly twenty-three times its own weight. He finds 
that these magnets gain rather than lose by time, 
and that whether they are kept armed or not; 
and sudden rupture rather increases their powder 
to receive charges. 

Camacho has described a new form of electro¬ 


magnet, in which, instead of a bar of iron, the 
core is made up of a number of concentric tubes 
of iron, around each of which a coil of wire is 
wound. In one experiment such a magnet, 
charged with the same battery, lifted five times 
the weight which was raised by a precisely similar 
magnet constructed on the old plan. Jn a sub¬ 
sequent paper Du Moncel has communicated to 
the Academy some results he obtained with this 
magnet, which are analogous to those made by 
him in 18G2. He shows that the increased pow¬ 
er obtained in these magnets is due to a super¬ 
position of the magnetic eflects by the enveloping 
cores. 

Jamin has re-observed and extended the cu¬ 
rious fact stated by Haldat that iron filings, in¬ 
closed in a brass tube and compressed, retain 
their magnetism permanently. Tubes thus made 
were shown the Academy, eight or ten centim¬ 
eters long and three in diameter, which attract¬ 
ed iron filings at least as strongly as steel bars 
of good quality of the same size. Filings of 
pure soft iron showed the same result, as also 
did iron reduced by hydrogen. 

Deprez has made some experiments on the 
velocity of magnetization and demagnetization 
of iron, and finds that soft iron, ordinary iron, 
malleable oast iron, and chilled steel all required 
one-and-a-half-thousandths of a second for mag¬ 
netization, and one-four-thousandth for demag¬ 
netization. Gray cast iron was magnetized in 
one-thousandth. 

Eowland has published the results of his stud¬ 
ies on magnetic distribution, giving the results 
of experiments made in 1870-71. 

Fuchs has devised a simple means of detecting 
the presence of an induced current by means of 
a gold-leaf electroscope. 

Oberbeck has experimentally determined the 
resistance which the air ofiers to an induction 
spark. He shows that it is a function of the 
strength of the currents, and that hence its nu¬ 
merical value may be calculated in the same 
way as that of solid or liquid conductors. 

Bauermann communicates a method of show¬ 
ing the conductivity of the various forms of car¬ 
bon, due to Dr. Von Kobell, of Munich. A 
fragment of the carbon to be tested is held in a 
pair of zinc tongs (a simple strip bent on itself) 
and immersed in copper sulphate solution. The 
proportion of copper deposited on the carbon in¬ 
dicates its conducting power. 

Lippmann notes the curious experiment of 
putting a mass of water contained in a glass ves¬ 
sel in communication with the earth, and then 
bringing near it an excited rod of resin ; oxygen 
is evolved at the wire. On removing it the hy¬ 
drogen is disengaged. But before removing the 
rod, where Avas the hydrogen ? The author says 
it is neither in combination nor solution, but is 
retained upon the surface of the water. 

Buff has made an extended investigation into 
the changes of temperature which are produced 
when an electric current passes from one metal 
to another. The evolution of heat is propor¬ 
tional to the quantity of electricity passing in a 
unit of time multiplied by the electro-motive force 
of the battery. 

In General Chemistry, Cayley communicated 
to the Chemical Section of the British Associa¬ 
tion a paper on the analytical figures which are 
called trees in mathematics, and on their appli- 
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cation to the theory of chemical compounds. 
His purpose was to determine the theoretical 
number of hydrocarbons of the formula Cnllan+a? 
and his results agree with those of experiment so 
far as the latter have been developed, lie shows, 
for example, that 790 isomers are possible, hav¬ 
ing the formula Ciallss- Berthelot has continued 
his studies in thermo-chemistry, and has publish¬ 
ed two papers. In the lirst of these he treats of 
the thermal changes connected with the oxides 
of nitrogen ; in the second, of the thermic forma¬ 
tion of barium dioxide and hydrogen dioxide. 

E. Dumas has written upon the touch-stone, 
giving an extended historical sketch of the sub¬ 
ject, and furnishing an analysis of a stone which 
has been used from very ancient times in the 
Paris assay office. It proved to be a piece of 
fossil wood, of an unknown genus and species, 
however, to which, on microscopic data, Renault 
assigns the generic name Ohrussaxylon, meaning 
wood used for assaying gold. 

Behrend has described a new method of pre¬ 
paring siilphuryl cliloride, which consists in heat¬ 
ing sulphuric chlorhydrin in sealed tubes to 
170°-180° for ten to fourteen hours. The yield 
is satisfactory. 

Ererichs has devised a new form of balance, 
in which tlie beam is made of aluminum alloyed 
with five per cent, of silver. The beam is very 
short, and yet the balance is not at all deficient 
in delicac 3 \ The use of riders is dispensed with, 
the small weights being determined by the tor¬ 
sion of a wire ingeniousi}’’ arranged. 

Arzberger proposes the use of an air-damping 
apparatus for chemical balances, to diminish their 
oscillations. To the stirrup a gilded brass plate 
is hung, which moves in a short cylinder, a trifle 
larger in diameter, supported on the case. 

Precht and Kraut have investigated at length 
the question of the dissociation of salts which 
contain water, and have obtained some valuable 
results. 

Langley has proposed, in determining carbon 
in iron and steel, to burn the carbon without first 
separating it from the copper, as is the usual 
method. 

In Organic Chemistry^ Prescott has given the 
results of his determinations of the solubilities of 
the alkaloids in the crystalline, amorphous, and 
nascent conditions in ether, chloroform, amyl al¬ 
cohol, and benzine respectively, these solvents 
having been washed with water before use. 

De la Ilarpe and Van Dorp have examined the 
hydrocarbon fluorene discovered by Berthelot. 
They find that when fluorene is distilled over 
moderately heated lead oxide a semi-solid red¬ 
dish product is obtained, which is a condensation 
product containing double the number of carbon 
atoms in its molecule. 

Liebermann and Fischer have further exam¬ 
ined chrysophanic acid, the active principle of 
rhubarb. They find it to stand to emodin, its 
associate, precisely as alizarin stands to purpurin, 
only both the former are homoloj'ous with the 
latter, being derivatives of methyl-anthracene. 
Chrysophanic acid is dioxymethylanthraquinone. 

Tiemann and Ilaarmann have described a 
method for the accurate determination of vanil¬ 
lin in vanilla, and have shown that the price of 
the commercial varieties is not always in accord 
with their content in vanillin. 

Latour and Cazeneuve have separated from ma¬ 


hogany an astringent substance containing car¬ 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen, which is crystalline, 
and identical with catechin. 

In Physiological Cheinistry^ Schutzenberger has 
continued his valuable researches on albumin and 
the albuminates. 

Gautier and his pupil Scolosuboff have made 
an extended examination on arsenic in the tis¬ 
sues, and have shown that it principally localizes 
itself in the nervous tissues. They also describe 
an improved method of separating it from or¬ 
ganic matters. 

Mineralogy. —Dr. Moore has recently described 
a new mineral from the zinc mines at Stirling, 
New Jersey. It occurs in small hexagonal crys¬ 
tals, and in drosses of indistinct crvstals. It has 
perfect basal cleavage, and a metallic lustre; col¬ 
or, bluish-black. The hardness is 2.5, and spe¬ 
cific gravity 3.91. An analysis showed that it 
was a hydrous oxide of zinc and manganese, it 
being closely related to psilomelane. When ig¬ 
nited, it assumes a copper-red color, and it is in 
allusion to this that the name chalcophanite is 
given. 

Professor Secchi has recently published at 
Naples an elaborate memoir upon the eruption 
of Vesuvius in tlie spring of 1872, it being the 
continuation of a work commenced by him a 
year since. He enumerates a long list of min¬ 
erals.found as sublimation products, and among 
these the following new species: Atelite, which 
is a compound of oxide and chloride of copper, 
containing water; it is produced by the action 
of hydrochloric acid upon melaconite. Crypto^- 
halite^ a fluo-silicate of ammonia. Chlorallumi- 
nite^ a hydrous chloride of alumina. Chlorotio- 
nite, found in crusts of an azure-blue color, and 
being a sulphate of potash and copper. Pseudo- 
cotunniie^ found in acicular yellow crystals, which 
are without lustre; it is supposed to be a com¬ 
pound of chloride of lead and chloride of potash. 
Hydrojluorite^ hydrofluoric acid and Proidonite, 
fluoride of silicon. 

Des Cloizeaux has continued his valuable op¬ 
tical studies of the feldspars, and now describes 
a more simple method of distinguishing between 
them than that already given. 

Professor Cox, at the meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Association in Detroit, describes a new por¬ 
celain clay, which he calls Indianaite. In com¬ 
position it is quite near kaolin. It is found in 
Spice Valley township, Lawrence County, Indi¬ 
ana, in considerable deposits, and is already used 
in the porcelain potteries of Cincinnati. 

Microscopy. —The Academy (May 8) says that 
a microscopic examination of the dust which fell 
in parts of Sweden and Norway on the night of 
March 29-3’0, 1871, has led M. Daubree to be¬ 
lieve that it proceeded from a volcanic eruption 
in Iceland. The dust was found to be composed 
of fragmentary transparent grains, some color¬ 
less, others more or less brownish-yellow. Mi¬ 
nute crystals of feldspar and pyroxene were rec¬ 
ognized. There are many instances of dust being 
conveyed by air currents to great distances. Thus 
in February, 1863, sand apparently from Saha¬ 
ra fell in the western parts of the Canaries, and, 
more recently, ashes from the Chicago fire reach¬ 
ed the Azores in four days, accompanied with an 
empyreumatic odor, which made the inhabitants 
suppose that a great forest was in conflagration. 

Dr. C. Johnson gives the following as the 
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method ado])ted by him in preparing sections 
of coal, in the Cincinnati Medical News, July, 
1875 : 1. Macerate suitable pieces one-quarter or 
one-half inch thick in liquor potassa until they 
swell or soften. 2. Soak for a few hours in pure 
water, and drain. 3. Macerate in nitric acid un¬ 
til tlie color changes from black to brown. 4. 
Soak for a few hours in water, and drain. 5. Put 
ill alcohol for a few days. 6. Fasten in a cutter 
with paraffine, and make sections, the sections 
to be mounted in balsam after successive immer¬ 
sions in absolute alcohol and oil of cloves. 

In tlie Monthly Microscopical Journal for Oc¬ 
tober, 1875, is uninteresting paper on Cephalosi- 
phon and a new infusorian, by Dr. C. T. Hudson. 
He concludes that the Cephalosiphon is a genuine 
Melicertan, forming its tube from early youth, 
and is not a temporarily incased Fhilodine, as 
had been sujiposed, from having only one antenna. 
The new infusorian is named Archimedea remex, 
so called from its frequently assumed corkscrew 
shape, and from its rows of cilia used as banks 
of oars. The full-grown Archimedea is about 
^ inch in length, with a tube of Jg inch, more 
or less, in length. It was found attached to Ana- 
charis alsinastrum. The tubes are exceedingly 
slender, and readily deserted upon the least dis¬ 
turbance. They are, of course, far too long for 
its inhabitant, which, as a rule, lives in the top 
of it, though occasionally it backs down nearly to 
the bottom. In the same journal is an excellent 
paper, by G. J. Allman, on “Recent Progress in 
our Knowledge of the Ciliate Infusoria,” being 
the anniversary address to the Linnman Society. 
We will notice it more at length hereafter. 

The subject of Anthropology has been very 
closely studied of late through the medium of 
idiots, imbeciles, and microcephales. The labors 
of Marshall (^Phil. Trans., 1864, vol. cliv., p. 501), 
of Bradley {Journ. of Anat. and Phys., 2 ser., 
vol. vi., 1871, p. 65), of Broadbent (ibid., 2 ser., 
vol. iii., 1870, p. 218), of Jensen (Archiv fur 
Anth., Bd. iv.), of Vogt (Mem. de VInst. Genev., 
tom. xi.), of Schule (Archiv, 1872, Bd. v., 437), 
of Aeby (Archiv, 1874 ?), and finally, of Dr. 
Pozzi (Rev. d'Anthropologie, 1875, num. 2), show 
how much interest attaches to this branch of the 
investigation. The last-named author, from a re¬ 
view of the subject, comes to the following con¬ 
clusions: 1. The weight of the brain has only a 
relative value in determining the degree of intel¬ 
ligence. 2. On the contrary, the morphology of 
tlie convolutions is a factor of far greater impor¬ 
tance. 3. The obtuseness of intelligence is corre¬ 
lated in the case under examination, and in most 
of its analogues, with a great simplicity of brain 
convolution. 4. This appears to result from an 
arrest of development, generally corresponding 
to positive characters among the anthropoid apes. 
5. Certain morphological phenomena can not be 
thus interpreted : alongside of anomalies revers- 
ive by arrest of development are found also anom¬ 
alies due to deviation of development. 

Among the interesting papers read at the 
American Association a few were devoted to 
ethnology. We call attention to Professor C. V. 
Riley’s paper on locusts as food for man; Pro¬ 
fessor R. J. Farquharson’s, upon Indian mounds; 
Professor L. H. Morgan’s, on ethnological de¬ 
velopment ; and to the communications of Mr. 
Henry Gilman on the ancient men of the great 
lakes; of Professors E. A. Strong and W. L. Cof- 


fenberry, on mound explorations in Kent County, 
Michigan; of Professor E. D. Cope, on the arche¬ 
ology of New Mexico ; of Dr. Sternberg, on In¬ 
dian mounds and shell heaps near Pensacola, 
Florida; and of Mr. Lorenzo G. Yates, on the 
aboriginal money of California. 

An entirely new feature in the history of eth¬ 
nology is the Congress of Americanists* held at 
Nancy from the IDth to the 22d of July. The 
first session was devoted to the discussion of the 
relations of America to the Old World before 
Christopher Columbus. The Northmen, the 
Phenicians, the lost Atlantis, the lost tribes of 
Israel, were all treated to a discussion ; but the 
conservative spirit of the Congress decided to 
require greater light upon these theories before 
accepting them. The seeond session was de¬ 
voted to American anthropology proper. The 
discussions were conducted by MM. Broca, Peti- 
tot, Barten de Metz, Professor Hynes, and Pro¬ 
fessor Joly. The third session was devoted to 
American languages. Papers were read by M. 
Pacheco on the Quichua language; by Leon de 
Rosny on the decipherment of the Maya inscrip¬ 
tions’; by M. Petitot on the Dene-Dindjies of the 
Mackenzie River; by Jules Vinson on the pre¬ 
tended analogies between the Basque and some 
of the languages of the New World. Tlie fourth 
session was devoted to American culture. Oscar 
Comettant’s paper on American music M’as es¬ 
pecially noteworthy. The stone age was dis¬ 
cussed by M. Reboux, M. Chel, and Francis Al¬ 
len. Waldemar Schmidt presented a manuscript 
with sketches made by the natives of Greenland. 

Part xvi. of Reliquue Aquitanicce appeared 
in . May last. Chapters xxiii. and xxiv. are de¬ 
voted to classified lists of birds and stone im¬ 
plements found in the caves of the Dordogne 
Valley. Chapter xxv. is on “ Fossil JMan from 
La Madelaine and Laugerie Basse,” by E. T. 
Hdmy. 

The Geographical Congress and Exposition at 
Paris were exceedingly rich in ethnological ma¬ 
terial. The papers read at the Congress were 
of the most thorough and interesting charactei’. 
We can do no more than indicate their titles. 
M. Venioukoff made an important communica¬ 
tion upon the races of Asiatic Russia. In a 
very interesting communication upon the Negri¬ 
tos of India, Dr. Ilamy showed the presence of 
this race of oceanic negroes of short stature on 
the Gangetic peninsula. M. De Hujfalvy spoke 
of the migrations of the Turanian races. Upon 
motion it was resolved to adopt the name Uralo- 
altaic for Turanian. At the Exposition, archajo- 
logical and ethnological geography was a prom¬ 
inent feature. Russia sent the works of Saveluff, 
Ouvaroff, Europaus, Koppen, and others upon 
the various peoples of that vast empire. Swe¬ 
den, Norway, Denmark, England, the Nether¬ 
lands, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, and 
the United States were more or less largely rep¬ 
resented. Of course .the best showing was by 
France. Tl/b most ancient times were repre¬ 
sented by two cases containing a part of the rich 
collection of M. Reboux from the quaternary 
alluvium of Paris, Clichy, Levallois, Neuilly, 
Grenelle, etc. Next to these were four glass 
cases containing a splendid series of objects 
from the Pyrenees, grottoes of Gourdon, Arndt, • 
and Lorther, the product of the labors of M. 
Piette. Charts of France during all of its ar- 
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chicologiciil eras were both plentiful and beauti¬ 
fully executed. In all respects the Congress and 
the Exposition attained the most satisfoctory re¬ 
sults in anthropology,ethnology, and protohistory. 

M. Prunieres having sent to the Society of 
Anthropology a fragment of a human skull bear¬ 
ing traces of small circles in the interior, M. 
Mortillet, following the conjecture of M. Lequay, 
tliat they were made by a circular die, had a 
series of experiments made with iron and bronze 
dies of ditferent patterns, and confirmed M. Le- 
quay’s theories. M. Proca, however, did not 
agree with his colleagues, but endeavored to 
prove that the effect was produced with a point¬ 
ed tool directed by the hand. 

M. To})inard having presented to the Society 
of Anthropology of Paris the two microcephales, 
Maximo and Bartola, who have been exhibited 
in both hemispheres as Aztecs since 1854, and 
who have been thoroughly examined and accu¬ 
rately described by many anthropologists, begin¬ 
ning with Eichard Owen, a long and interesting 
discussion of the whole subject of microcephaly 
w'as excited. 

M. Sanson, in the Bulletin of the same society, 
describes the methods of artificial skull perfora¬ 
tions among the South Sea Islanders. 

In the general meeting of the German An¬ 
thropological Society, at Munich, Dr. Ecker an¬ 
nounced that in the hard coal near Metzikon, 
occurring between two glacial epochs in that re¬ 
gion, Dr. Schleuerman had discovered a number 
of i)ointed sticks carbonized (probably of Abies 
excelsd), w'hich gave the strongest evidence that. 
they Avere the work of man. These were sent ro 
Professor Eutimeyer, wdio desciibe.s them fully 
in Gaea, 1875, 575. This is probably the old¬ 
est relic of humanity ever found in Germany or 
Switzerland, and perhaps in all Europe. In the 
same coal are remains of Elephas antiquus, Rhi¬ 
noceros murkii, and Bos primvjenius. 

In Zoology, some im})ortant papers have ap¬ 
peared. Professor Hyatt’s “ Eevision of the 
North American Pori ferae,” a group of sponges, 
is the first installment of a series of pa])ers on 
our native sponges, comprising considerable work 
done under the auspices of the United States Fish 
Commission, as well as on specimens from the 
different museums of the country. It is accom- 
])anied by a plate drawn on stone, and contains 
remarks on foreign species. 

Some four years ago the Eev. IMr. Dalliger 
and Dr. Drysdale began to publish a series of 
])apers, which have attracted much notice, on 
the life history of monads. Tlie last is now pub¬ 
lished. The authors remark that simple condi¬ 
tions of season and temperature may account for 
their successive appearance in the fluid, without 
supposing that one form was developed out of 
another. “On the contrary, the life cycle of a 
monad is as rigidly circumscribed wdthin defined 
limits as that of a molhisk or a bird.” In no in¬ 
stance was the continuance of the species main¬ 
tained witliout tlie introduction of a sexual proc¬ 
ess, a blending of what were shown in the sequel 
to be genetic elements. The experiments as to 
the effect of heat on the monads and their spores 
uniformly established an important fact, viz., that 
the spores resist heat much better than the adults. 
A temperature of 150° F. w'as always found to 
destroy utterly all the adult forms, while the 
spores resulting from sexual generation have a 
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power of resistance to heat which is greater than 
this in the proportion of eleven to six on the av¬ 
erage. “This appears to ns,” they say, “ to be 
the very essence of the question of biogenesis 
versus abiogenesis. In some, at least, of the 
septic organisms spores are demonstrably pro¬ 
duced, and these spores can resist a temperature 
nearly double that of adults on the average; that 
wdiich some can resist is 88° F. above the boiling- 
point of water.” This, adds the Quarterly Joiir- 
nal of Microscojrical Science, is in harmony with 
the expenments of Eoberts and the later ones of • 
Huizinga. 

Heretofore the earliest indubitable remains of 
dragon-flies have come from the lias formation, 
but lately, in some fragments of carboniferous 
shale from Cape Breton, Mr. S. 11. Scudder has 
detected “well-preserved remains of the abdo¬ 
men of a larval dragon-fly,” thus carrying back 
the existence of these insects into the paleozoic 
age. 

Some facts regarding the habits in confine¬ 
ment of the blind craw-fish of Mammoth Cave 
and the restoration of lost parts are given by 
Mr. F. W. Eutnam in the Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 

In the Proceedings of the same society is a 
lengthy enumeration of North American Neu- 
roptera, by Dr. Hagen. 

Under the head of Agncultural Science we 
note the observation by De Luca that the earth 
of the Solfatara (areas wdiere sulphur vapors es¬ 
cape and sulphurous incrustations are deposited) 
of Puzzuoli, near Naples, absorbs ammonia from 
the atmosphere. This De Luca believes to be 
due to the sulphur and arsenic present, wdiich, 
under the influence of air and moisture, become 
converted into acids, and then combine wdth am¬ 
monia. His suggestion that this fact may be of 
importance in agriculture is not without plausi¬ 
bility in view of the fact that organic compounds 
containing sulphur exist and undergo decompo¬ 
sition in iwery fertile soil. 

Tissandier has examined the dust gathered 
from the air and brought to the earth by snow. 
Snow wdiich fell in the city of Paris and in the 
country w’as melted and evaporated to dryness. 
The residue on analysis yielded from 53 to 61 per 
cent, of ash and from 47 to 39 per cent, of organ¬ 
ic matter. It w'as found to contain, besides con¬ 
siderable quantities of iron, silica, carbonate of 
lime, alumina, chlorides and siiljihates, and like¬ 
wise nitrate of ammonia. The residue was an 
impalpable grayish pow'der. The earlier snows 
of the season brought more, and the later less, 
the quantities varying from 16 to 212 parts in 
1,000,000 of snow-w'ater. Material so rich in 
organic substance and in nitrogen must be very 
effective in fertilizing the soil. The atmospheric 
dust in snow is quite similar to that obtained from 
air in other w'ays, as is showm by extended re- 
searches by the same author. The iron universal¬ 
ly present he believes to be of meteoric origin. 

The guanos of the islands Enderbury and 
Eaza, wdiich belong to the same group with Ba¬ 
ker Island, have been investigated by Schumann 
and Heiden, and shown to be similar and fully 
equal if not superior to the Baker guano. They 
are very rich in phosphate of lime—80 to 90 per 
cent.—and contain but little carbonate of lime. 
They contain only traces of fluoride and chloride 
of calcium, wdiich fact shows that they are not 
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phosphorites. In the absence of chlorine com¬ 
pounds, a diy product is obtained on treating with 
sulphuric acid, while not enough iron and alumi¬ 
na are present to cause any appreciable reversion 
ot tlie superphosphate to an insoluble form. On 
the whole, these two guanos are pronounced the 
best crude materials for the manufacture of su- 
])erphosphates which are brought into the Ger¬ 
man market. 

In Engineering^ we may record that the New 
York Kapid Transit Commissioners have an¬ 
nounced their conclusions with regard to the 
kinds of structures that will be built in that city. 
After specifying the several forms and moditica- 
tions of elevated railroad that will be required 
upon streets of different widths, the report, 
which is quite lengthy, prescribes numerous de¬ 
tails of construction and appointment, designed 
to render the operation of the roads safe and sat- 
isfoctory. 

Concerning the Flood Rock excaA'ations, upon 
which work was commenced last June, we learn 
that a shaft ten feet by twenty feet in plan, and 
sixty feet deep, has already been sunk, from the 
bottom of which two tunnels have been started, 
which are in about twenty feet and thirty feet 
respectively. One of these runs across toward 
the New York shore, and the other in the direc¬ 
tion of Ilallett’s Point. The work of excavation 
here will necessarily be delayed until after the 
great blast at Ilallett’s Point, referred to in our 
last month’s summary. The works are under the 
superintendence of Captain William II. Ileuer, 
United States Engineers. 

The tunneling of the Detroit River is still be¬ 
ing mooted, despite the misfortune which attend¬ 
ed the work inaugurated in 1871, and abandoned, 
in the face of great difficulties, several years later. 
Soundings have lately been taken, in the interest 
ot the Canada Southern Railroad, at a different 
point in the river, and with what is reported to 
be a very favorable result. Here the bed of the 
river is principally of limestone, and the tunnel 
])roper will require to be only half a mile long. 
Estimates have been presented, likewise, showing 
that a double-track tunnel can be constructed at 
this point at an expense not quite half as great 
as the estimated cost of the abandoned ])roject. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Senate Committee on Transportation, a govern¬ 
ment survey has just been completed for a rail¬ 
road from the Tennessee River to the Atlantic. 
The line surveyed begins at Guntersville, Ala¬ 
bama, on the big bend of the Tennessee River, 
and terminates at the harbor of Brunswick. The 
line passes through four counties in Alabama 
and sixteen in Georgia, including the richest por¬ 
tions of these States. Its length is 412 miles, and 
the line diverges nowhere more than five miles 
from an air line. The railroad is proposed as an 
outlet for the grain and other produce of the 
Mississippi Valley. Our contemporary the Rail¬ 
road Gazette expresses an unfavorable oi)inion 
concerning its utility. 

From abroad we learn that the St. Gothard 
Tunnel, according to latest reports, has been bored 
on the side of Switzerland to the depth of 2500 
meters, and on the side of Italy 2000 meters, 
leaving 10,500 meters yet to be penetrated. At 
the present rate of progress, the work will prob¬ 
ably be finished about the year 1880. 

In order to facilitate increasing traffic, a prop¬ 


osition to widen London Bridge has been referred 
to a committee of experts by the municipal au¬ 
thorities of that city. 

The soundings for the submarine tunnel be- 
j tween England and France are being carried on 
actively. At the time of this writing the opera¬ 
tions are directed to the part of the strait a few 
miles from the English coast, and report has it 
that the engineers charged with the important 
duty are well satisfied with the results obtained. 

The English papers comment upon the curious 
coincidence that at the recent celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railroad, the first public railroad 
worked by steam, the announcement should have 
been made at the close of the banquet of the 
signing, on the very day of the celebration, of .a 
contract for the construction of the first Chinese 
railway. 

The Railroad Gazette has information up to 
the 30th of October of the construction of 920 
miles of new railroad in the United States in 
1875, as compared with 1242 miles reported fur 
the same period in 1874, 2955 in 1873, and 5312 
in 1872. 

The accompanying figures, compiled from the 
American Maniijf'achirer's recently published re¬ 
ports, show the number of iron furnaces in and 
out of blast in nearly every section of the coun¬ 
try on the 1st of Seiitember, 1875, as compared 
with those which made similar reports to the 
same jiaper on the 1st of September, 1874. The 
returns for 1874 were from 82 per cent, of the 
whole number of furnaces, and those of 1875 
are from 95 per cent., the latter being so nearly 
complete as to afford a very correct idea of the 
present condition of the pig-iron industiy. The 
number of furnaces reporting is as follows: in 
1874, 575 stacks; in 1875, 664 stacks. Of these 
there were in blast, in 1874, 348 stacks, with a 
weekly capacity of 51,439 tons; 1875,289 stacks, 
capacity, 47,008 tons. Out of blast, 1874, 227 
stacks, capacity weekly, 39,089 tons; 1875, 375 
stacks, capacity, 53,803 tons. The whole num¬ 
ber of stacks in the country is now about 700. 

AtFhoenixville, Pennsylvania, an experiment¬ 
al trial was lately made of a single-track elevated 
railroad in the presence of a number of engineers 
and other invited guests. The trial is said to 
have resulted very favorably. Both the road 
and engine contain features of novelty, which 
would require an elaborate description to be com¬ 
prehended. 

In Technology, we may allude to the frequent 
paragraphs in the daily press noting the increas¬ 
ing employment of natural gas in the manufac¬ 
turing works of Western Pennsylvania. 

The Lowe petroleum water-gas system for il¬ 
luminating gas has been adopted by and intro¬ 
duced into the city of Utica, New York. 

A new system of signaling with the electric 
light, in which the clouds are made use of as 
the screen upon which the image is cast, is being 
at present experimented with in Berlin, with the 
view of its adoption for military purposes if found 
successful. 

Cuir-liege is the name of a new fabric, exhib¬ 
ited for the first time at the late Paris Maritime 
Exhibition. It consists of thin sheets of cork 
coatpl on both sides with rubber, with some 
textile fabric outside, the whole forming one co¬ 
herent tissue. It is designed as a substitute for 
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leather, and possesses great strength and elas¬ 
ticity, besides being extremely liglit and quite 
impermeable to moisture. 

An enameled water-pipe is a novelty intro¬ 
duced by the National Tube-works Company. 


M. Lecoq, a French chemist, is reported to 
have discovered, with the aid of the spectroscope, 
a new metal closely allied to zinc and cadmium. 
The discoverer has named the new substance 
gallium, in honor of France. 


- # --- 

iMstiirirnl Utroil 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on tlie 22d of Novem¬ 
ber. Elections were held, November 2, in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Massacliusetts, Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota, 
and Mississippi. In New York, John Bigelow, 
the Democratic candidate, was elected Secretary 
of State by a majority of 14,902. The Democrat¬ 
ic majority in 187-4 was over 50,000. The next 
New York Legislature has a Republican major¬ 
ity of 8 in the Senate and 14 in the Assembly. 
—Tlie election in New Jersey was not for State 
officers ; 8 State Senators and GO Assemblymen 
were cjiosen. As a result of tlie election, the 
Legislature has a Republican majority in both 
branches.—In Pennsylvania, Governor Hartranft 
was re-elected by a plurality of 12,030.—In Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Alexander H. Rice, the Republican 
candidate, was elected Governor by a majority 
of 4979 over Gaston. The Democratic majority 
in 1874 was 7000. The Legislature has a Re¬ 
publican majority in both branches.—In Marv- 
land, John Lee Carroll, the Democratic candi- 
djite, was elected Governor by a majority of from 
8000 to 10,000.—In Wisconsin, Harrison Lud- 
ington, the Republican candidate, was elected 
Governor by a majority of 843. In the Legisla¬ 
ture the Republicans have a small majority in 
both branches.—The Democrats carried Missis¬ 
sippi, where a State Treasurer was chosen, by a 
majority of about 10,000.—In Minnesota, J. S. 
Pillsbury, the Republican candidate, was elected 
Governor by a majority of about 12,000. The 
Legislature is two-thirds Re))ublican.—As a re¬ 
sult of the election in Kansas, the Republicans 
carried all but three of the seventy-two counties 
in the State. 

In New York city, the entire anti-Tammany 
ticket was elected. 

In Nebraska, the Republican candidates for 
Supreme Judges were elected. The new Consti¬ 
tution was carried by a majority of nearly 25,000. 

Joseph Guibord was buried in the Catholic 
cemetery, Cote des Neiges, in Montreal, Novem¬ 
ber 16. The coffin was laid in a bed of cement, 
to preclude the possibility of its removal. Gui¬ 
bord died in 1869. He was a printer, and, as a 
member of the Institut Canadien, had been ex¬ 
communicated from the Church. His remains 
were refused admission to consecrated ground. 
His wife applied to the Superior Court for an or¬ 
der to compel the Church to allow his burial in 
his own lot in the cemetery above named. The 
order was granted finally by the Queen’s Pi’ivy 
Council, November 28, 1*874. On the 2d of last 
September an attempt to execute the order occa¬ 
sioned a riot, and the burial was postponed. ^ 

The Prince of Wales, who is visiting India in 
royal state, was accorded a magnificent recej)- 
tion on his landing at Bombay, November 8. 
Over 200,000 spectators witnessed the procession 


escorting him to the Government House, and the 
city was splendidly decorated. 

The German Parliament was opened October 
27. The Emperor was absent, on account of in¬ 
disposition, and his speech was read by the Min¬ 
ister of State. The Emperor’s speech declares 
that peace is now more assured than at any time 
during the twenty years preceding the recon¬ 
struction of the empire. 

The French Assembly re-assembled Novem¬ 
ber 4. One of its first acts was the adoption of 
M. Buffet’s motion to discuss the Electoral Bill 
on the 8th. The debate was accordingly opened 
on that day, and is still continued. On the 11th 
the ministerial party gained a trium])h in the vole 
relating to the method of voting. Gambetta un¬ 
successfully urged the adoption of universal suf¬ 
frage. The clause passed provided for elections 
by districts instead of on a general ticket. 

DISASTERS. 

October 26.—Great fire in Virginia City, Ne¬ 
vada. The business portion of the city complete¬ 
ly destroyed. Estimated loss, $4,000,000. 

Noveiiiber 4.—The steam-ship Pacific founder¬ 
ed between San Francisco and Portland. Near¬ 
ly two hundred lives lost. 

* November 9.—The steam-ship City of Viaco 
burned otf Galveston Bar. Nearly seventy lives 
lost. 

October 21-23.—Severe gales off the Scottish 
coast. Five vessels lost, with their crews. 

November 7.—Wreck of the Brili.sh ship Cal¬ 
cutta, from Quebec to Liverpool, on Grosse Isle. 
Twenty-three lives lost. 

November 11.—Explosion of fire-damp in a 
Belgian colliery. Over forty lives lost. 

November 15.—News in London of the wreck 
of the British ship Astrida, near Boulogne, 
France. Nine persons drowned. 

November 18.—Railway disaster between Stock¬ 
holm and Malmo, Denniark. Sixty passengers 
killed or severely injured. 

OBITUARY. 

October 27.—At Newtonville, New Y"ork, the 
Rev. Dr. William Arthur, author of a work on 
Family Names, aged seventy-nine years. 

October 29.—In North Brookfield, Massachu¬ 
setts, the Hon. Amasa AValker, the well-known 
publicist, aged seventy-six years. 

November 4.—At Cumberland, Rhode Island, 
the Hon. Thomas A. Jenckes, author of the Civ¬ 
il Service Bill, aged fiftv-seven years.—In New 
York city, William T.'Blodgett, a prominent 
merchant and art collector, aged fifry-two years. 

November 21.—In Norwalk, Connecticut, the 
Hon. Orris S. Ferry, United States Senator from 
that State, aged fifty-two years. 

November 22.—In Washington city, Vice- 
President Henry Wilson, in his sixty-fourth year. 









(Biiitor'H Drnuitr. 


Q uite a number of years ago a Methodist 
clergyman, well known in those parts, took 
up his quarters for a time in a leading town of 
the western region of one of our JMiddle States. 
]\Ir. Burehard was a revival preacher, and he 
hoped to animate the people to a warmer interest 
in tlie cause of religion. Before beginning his 
labors he politely called upon the respected Epis¬ 
copal minister and other clergymen of the place 
to explain his views and to obviate any possible 
objection to the somewhat irregular course he 
intended to pursue. He was well received by 
them all, however, and proceeded in his minis¬ 
trations with exemplary success. Jle boarded 
. with a worthy widow, Mrs. Jones, for a good 
while; but what was the surprise, not to say cou- 
bternation, of his followers and of the town in 
general when it was learned that he had sudden¬ 
ly shitted his lodgings to the more free and easy 
tavern kept by Mr. Pomeroy, directly opposite the 
house of his recent landlady! There were many 
shakings of the head and whisperings among his 
congregation, for Mrs. Jones was a communicant 
of his church and a person highly regarded by all, 
while Pomeroy, though he knew how to keep a 
hotel, and was a good fellow in his way,yet scarce¬ 
ly maintained among the stricter portions of the 
community a reputation similar to that of his 
excellent neighbor. Still the wonder grew, un¬ 
til the rumors, which had reached the dimen¬ 
sions of an actual scandal, came to the ears of 
the reverend gentleman himself. At length Mr. 
Burehard gave public notice that on a specified 
evening he would meet the town-talk by an ad¬ 
dress upon the subject of discussion. Great ex¬ 
pectations were naturally excited, for Mn Bur- 
chard was an uncommonly popular speaker, and 
somewhat eccentric in his methods of illustra¬ 
tion. Accordingly, some attended for the fun of 
the thing, and the rest with the serious object of 
having the mystery cleared up. The church was 
crowded, and no doubt JMrs. Jones and Pomeroy 
were both on the spot. After the usual prelim¬ 
inary religious exercises, Burehard took up his 
theme: 

“There is great misapprehension, my friends, 
in regard to the operation of Divine grace upon 
the human soul. It affects the moral nature of 
the man, and so renders him more conscientious 
in the pursuit of his business, but it does not 
necessarily enlarge his business faculties, or ren¬ 
der him more skillful in the exercise of his ordi¬ 
nary employments. Por example, if I want a 
good coat, I go to a good tailor; if a suitable 
pair of shoes, to a first-rate workman in that de¬ 
partment. Jhey may be wanting in divine grace, 
but they make an article worth buving, and which 
answers its proper purpose. Divine grace, I sav, 
makes a man or a woman a good Christian, biit 
keeping a hotel is a very different thing. Now 
there is my worthy friend iMrs. Jones: is any 
one sick, where is there such an excellent nurse ? 
is any one in trouble, no one can administer con¬ 
solation better than herself. But, as I have re¬ 
marked, keeping a boarding-house is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing. Three times a day j\[rs. Jones 
stretches out her scrawny arm and rings a little 
bell,cost two and threepence” (imitating her shrill 
voice), “ ‘ Fish and potatoes! Fish and potatoes! 
Fish and potatoes!’ Aiid there is Pomei'oy, you all 


know him well. lie comes riding into this town 
like Jehu; he drinks and, I am afraid, he swears; 
and”(sinking his voice) “if he does not repent, 
he will go to hell! But three times a day he 
lieaches out a bell you can hear through the sta¬ 
ble-yard and all round about, cost two dollars 
and a half—‘Beefsteak and coffee! Beefsteak 
and coffee ! Beefsteak and coffee 1’ Hence 
you see, my friends, why I left the table of our 
well-deserving professor IMrs. Jones, and resort¬ 
ed to the public-house kept by a character like 
Pomeroy.” 


An original anecdote of that most original and 
genial of men. Father Tom Burke, will be wel- 
conie to readers of the Drawer. Father Burke, 
as is well known, is one of the simjdest, kindest- 
hearted men in the world, and by kith and kin 
is almost worshiped. To his mother, of whom 
he is exceedingly fond, he said one day, “ IMotli- 
er darling, wouldn’t you like to go and hear my 
lecture to-night? You’ve never heard it.” 

“ Yes, my son, I think I’ll go.” 

After the lecture Father Burke came home, 
and, after giving her a ringing kiss, said, “What 
did you think of it?” 

“I didn’t hear it, my son.” 

“And why not, iuiing?” 

“Because the crowd was so great I couldn’t 
get in.” 

“Ah, mother dear, wasn't that too bad ! Just 
to think of it! Why, if it hadn’t been for yozq 
dear, 1 luouldnt have been there myself V' » 

Here and there through Mr. Moody’s sermons 
a bit of humor crops up that shows him to have 
a keen sense of fun. Thus in one of his ad¬ 
dresses delivered at NortliHeld, on resuming his 
labors in this country, he spoke of the efficacy 
of prayer appealing to several gentlemen neaV 
him if their prayers had not been answered. 
Among others, he turned to a venerable old man, 
eighty-two years of age. “ How is it with you, 
my aged friend?—can you not testify to the*fact 
that in various instances your ])rayers have been 
answered?” An answer was given in the affirm¬ 
ative. “Yes,” continued Mr. Moody, “here’s 
a man who has been living twelve years on bor¬ 
rowed time who is a witness to the efficacy of 
prayer.” 


Among the college addresses of 1875 we have 
seen none better than that delivered on the 22d 
of October last by Mr. Cliarles Nordhoft' at the 
twenty-first anniversary of “Old W’oodward” 
College, Cineinnati, Ohio. Many of the “old 
boys” of the college assembled to rehearse old 
times, and to show each other their wives and 
babies. The orator of the occasion lified him¬ 
self out of the ordinary rut and rot of college ora¬ 
tions, and in a jocular way became very personal. 
‘‘ There,” said he, “ was Charley Matthews [now 
one of Cincinnati’s most eminent citizens], who 
wore the only tall hat in the school in my time, 
and whom we called Mathematics. There was 
Gib Cranmer, tlie most agile and gallant player 
at crackabout, whom I met last winter in Wash¬ 
ington, and seeing a portly gentleman before me, 
I realized for the first time that I was no longer 
a boy. There was Bodo De Beck, the left-hand- 
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ed, who tlireatened in those days to be a great 
mathematician. And Tom Eoulds, who was the 
envy of us small boys because his hands were 
beautifully decorated with warts. And Bill Ab¬ 
bott, who* used to catch flies under my school 
Bible when he was kept in at noon. And Jim 
Lynd, who, defying the constituted authorities, 
one day jumped out of a school window, and, as 
I then religiously believed, went oft to become a 
j)irate. There were the Donaldson boys. I call¬ 
ed one of them Bricktop one day, and he taught 
me such a lesson in good manners as has made 
mo dislike the personal column in newspapers 
ever since. And Dick Earquhar, with the blutf 
countenance, who seemed to my simple youth to 
bear the royal front of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
until my admiration was tempered by his success 
with a machine which jabbed a needle into my 
thumb. There were the Gano boys. It was the 
tow-headed one I played with. Come to think, 
however, they were all tow-heads in those days. 
And Fayette*Mosher, now, I am told, in far-ofl’ 
Oregon, who lent me, good fellow that he was, 
the first copy of the Arabian Nights I ever read, 
and caused me to miss my lessons for a fort¬ 
night afterward. I see before me, not grave and 
reverend Senators, but boys whose shins I used 
to kick ; boys who commonly did not know their 
lessons much better than I did; boys who thought 
that the best part of oar founder’s endowment 
was, not the school-house, but the play-ground. 
We have got beards and wives and children, and 
some of you, perhaps, grandchildren, since the 
sunny days when we played crackabout on the 
old campus. jMost of you, I notice with grief, 
have got stout. There was less disposition to-day 
than formerly to follow the foot-ball to its ulti¬ 
mate conclusion in the fence corner, as Charley 
hlatthews used to pursue a mathematical demon¬ 
stration all over Dr. Ray’s blackboard in the old 
times.” 

But Mr. Nordhoffs loftiest flight, his highest 
flew, was where with biting sarcasm he crucified 
Mr. John Wright, the president of the Wood¬ 
ward Club, who in a sneaking manner pretended 
to make certain suggestions in the name of a 
committee, when in reality there was no commit¬ 
tee excepting himself. “ General John Coch¬ 
rane,” said Mr. Nordhoff, “ a famous warrior of 
New York, this past summer went up to Albany, 
and in his own proper person held a Liberal State 
Convention, in which he elected General Coch¬ 
rane to the chair, instructed General Cochrane 
to write a platform and address to tiie people, 
and having, on motion of General Cochrane, 
adopted these by a unanimous vote of one. Gen¬ 
eral Cochrane adjourned himself and went home. 
I venture to say that John Wright had just about 
as much of a committee behind him as General 
Cochrane.” 

Adjourning one’s self is good. 

Joaquin Miller introduced himself to the 
Washington people in an address quite charac¬ 
teristic of the man, and quite out of the ordinary 
conventionalities of the platform. He said : 

“ When I was about to leave the mountains 
of Oregon, a few years ago, and try my fortune 
in the great wide world, as the phrase runs, an 
old man, sitting on a worm-fence one evening, 
with his buckskin legs hanging down, said to me, 
very tenderly and very wisely, ‘Joaquin, don't 


you go: the world’s an impostor, and it ’ll feed 
you on husks, as it did the probable son.’ But I 
told him I was resolved to go. Then the old man 
looked down into the sun that was falling into 
the Pacific sea like a mighty hemisphere of fire, 
then up at his flocks of sheep feeding on the hill- 
»8ide, and said, ‘ Wa’al, Joaquin, if you must go, 
go; but yon'll come back some day to the old 
ranch. You’ll be sick of the world, and sorry 
you went, and you won’t have no home. But 
when you do come back—for you’re a good- 
meanin’ boy, Joaquin—and have no buckskin 
clothes and no home, you must come to me, and 
I’ll give you a home, and you shall live with me 
and take care of my sheep, at forty dollars a 
month, as long as you live.’ Well, I have Avorn 
out my other clothes, and [ have no home; but I 
can’t go back to the old man in the sheep busi- 
ness, for, as the French say, he is dead^ and gone 
! over to the majority.^ and I come to you to-night 
to lecture. I make my first bow to you this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. I tell you all this to 
show to you that this is not my favorite pursuit, 
and also to show to you that I have not the high¬ 
est opinion of the present lecturer. Nor have I 
of any man who Avins notoriety or a name in quite 
another field, and then consents to exhibit him¬ 
self for hire, and call that lecturing. No: I had 
preferred the sheep business, and at this moment 
Avish I had accepted the old man’s ofler, and pos¬ 
sibly before I conclude, you Avill Avish so too.” 

The lecture Avas interesting, particularly in 
reminiscences of literary people, of Avhom Mr. 
Miller saAv many and much, and Avith Avhom he 
appears to have been a favorite. 

That man in Detroit keeps it up pretty Avell. 
Ilis last is of a youth in that city Avho surprised 
his father by asking: 

“Father, do you like mother?” 

“ Why, yes, of course.” 

“ And she likes you ?” 

“ Of course she does.” 

“ Did she ever say so ?” 

“Many a time, my son.” 

“Did she marry you because she loved you?” 

“ Certainly she did.” 

The boy looked the old man over, and, after 
a long pause, asked, “Well, Avas she as near¬ 
sighted then as she is noAv?” 

Our courts of record are often the scene of a 
little hilarity just before election, Avhen gentle¬ 
men of foreign nativity are desirous of becoming 
citizens of the republic. To do this, they must 
forsAvear all allegiance to the particular Avorm- 
eaten monarchy of the Old World Avhence they 
emanated, and SAvear fealty to the United States, 
the Star-spangled Banner, the Stars and Stripes, 
and other Federal emblems. Desirous of be¬ 
coming a son of freedom, a red-haired party from 
Ireland presented himself at the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas, Avhere he AA'as required to ansAver cer¬ 
tain interrogatories put to him in a very bland 
Avay by Mr. Jarvis, the popular clerk of that 
tribunal. 

“1 come for my papers,” said the Irish gen¬ 
tleman. ^ 

“IIoAv long haA'e you been in the country?” 
asked Mr. Jarvis. 

“ I’ve bin here since ’4-0.” 

“It Avill be necessary,” continued Mr. Jarvis, 
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“ for you to liave a witness of that, and you must 
swear that you have been in the United States 
continuously for five years past.” 

“Well, I’ve got no witness, but the records 
will show it.” 

“A Avitness is indispensable.” 

“I’ve got no witness, but I can prove from 
tlie records thaM’ve bin liere five years, and no 
mistake.” 

“ That won’t do.” 

“ Well, sure, tlie records is the best thing anv 
fellah can have; they’ll tell ye.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“Well, I’ve bin up the river!” 

“At Sing Sing?”quietly asked Mr. Jarvis. 

“Yes.” 

It was scarcely necessary to prolong the dia¬ 
logue. The fellow didn't know that his five years’ 
imprisonment for felony had disfranchised him, 
« but supposed that he Avas to enter at once upon 
the duties of citizenship, and dispose of his vote to 
the best advantage, lie Avent out blasj)heraing. 

This from New Jersey: 

Every body in Morris County knoAvs Ed A-, 

who for a generation has been a member of the 
Board of Chosen Ereeholders. In his tOAvnship 
Avas a lunatic Avho Avould alloAv no clothing to re¬ 
main upon him, and Avho had been cared for in 
a private family for many years, and for Avhose 
support a regular alloAvance Avas made by the 
county. ^ In process of time the man died and 
Avas buried, and a bill Avas presented before the 
board to defray the funeral e:<pense3. Every 
thing was regular and seemed satisfactory, until 

Director H-happened to notice an item of 

five dollars for a suit of clothes for the deceased. 

Some objection being made, A -Avas referred 

to for an explanation, Avhich he gave in this Avise : 

“Well, gentlemen, to my certain knoAvledge 
the deceased has not had a rag of clothing on 
him for the last tAventy years, but I imagine my 

good brother II -Avould liardly care to meet 

him-in another Avorld stark naked*.” 

It is needless to say that the bill passed Avith- 
out reduction. 

The cantata of Belshazzar AA’as recently ren¬ 
dered in Portland before a large and enthusiast¬ 
ic audience. On the following Sabbath a young 
lady, who taught a class of little boys in a mis¬ 
sion school, took occasion to tell the young hope¬ 
fuls of the lively king and his vision. After 
completing the story, she desired to see hoAv Avell 
the boys remembered Avhat she had told them, 
and so asked, “ Who Avas Belshazzar ?” One lit¬ 
tle felloAv, Avhose fiither took part in the recent 
play, sprang from his seat with the pleasant in¬ 
formation, “ lie was Mr. BroAvn, from Boston, 
and my father AA'as—” The floAv of information 
Avas here checked. 


A GENTLEMAN in Maine sends the folloAving 
anecdote of Daniel Webster, Avhich he thinks has 
not appeared in print. It AA’as told bv Judge 
Burbank, Avho said : “When I Avas a student in 
Mr. Webster’s office he ahvays kept a boy to 
SAveep out and run on errands. Mr. Webster 
made a practice of giving this boy all the cop¬ 
pers Avhich might be passed to him for ch.ange 
Avlien doing his errands. One day Mr. Webster 
came to the room Avhere I Avas sitting, his face 


all agloAv Avith one of his benignant smiles, and 
said : ‘ Mr. Burbank, that boy of ours Avill either 
make a smart man or become a great rascal. I 
gave him a quarter to buy a paper this morning, 
and he has brought me back nineteen pennies.’ 
And the great man, laughing and enjoying the 
joke, SAvept the pennies Avith his hand from the 
table to the floor, alloAving the boy to carrv them 
off for his smartness.” 


The folloAving comes to the Drawer from the 
grasshopper district of Nebraska: 

Our ex-Governor, David Butler, is “ remind- 
ed of a story” almost as frequently as the late 
President Lincoln. He tells this upon hiinselt’: 
While electioneering in one of the frontier coun¬ 
ties, he Avas lodged at a log hostelry Avhere the 
accommodation Avas so scant that his Excellency 
and a son of the Emerald Isle Avere assigned to 
the same bed. On retiring, the Governor re¬ 
marked to Pat that he Avould “have to stay a 
long time in the old country before he could 
sleep Avith a Governor.” 

To Avhich Pat replied, “Begorra, ve’d have to 
be a moighty long time in the owld counthry be¬ 
fore yer honor Avould be Governor!” 


A correspondent at Parker’s CitA’, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Avrites that on the occasion of the death 
of a prominent man in the oil region, Avhose house 
Avas some distance in the country, the hearse Avas 
sent for to convey his body into town. As the 
funeial passed a farm-house, a AA'oman, seeing 
the hearse, rushed out and said to the driver of 
the solemn vehicle, “Say, mister, Avhat are you 
peddlin’?” No dialogue ensued. The funeral 
passed on. 


In Lord William Pitt Lennox s Celehrities 1 
have Known occurs this anecdote of the late 
Duke of Gloucester, which Avill be appreciated 
by our sportsmen readers: 

“A more eager sportsman Avith a gun I never 
met, and, in truth I am bound to add, a more 
indifferent shot I never saAA\ His Roval High¬ 
ness reminded me of a story Avhich has*been told 
of a noble lord, still flourishing, avIio said to a 
keeper, 

“ ‘I suppose you’A’e scarcely ever met Avith a 
AA’orse shot than I am ?’ 

“‘Oh yes, my lord,’ responded the keeper, 
I ve met Avith many a Averse, for you misses 
them so cleanly !' ” 


The early settlement of AYyoming Valley 
Avas distinguished by the massacre of more than 
three hundred of its inhabitants by the British 
Indians and Tories on the fatal 3d of July, 1778, 
and also by a long and terrible conflict betAveen 
the Connecticut settlers there and the land job¬ 
bers of Pennsylvania, knoAvn as “Pennamites.” 
Locally this conflict is knoAvn as the “Penna- 
mite Avar.” It lasted for forty years, but Avas 
most severe during the years 1783 and J78I. 

By fmud and treachery the Pennamites suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the settlers from their homes 
and possessions in IMay, 1784, and in getting 
their OAvn tools from Pennsylvania and NeAv Jer¬ 
sey in their place. The settlers rallied and re¬ 
turned in the summer to regain their possessions. 
Negotiations Avere entered into Avhich lasted for 
some time, but resulting in nothing satisfiictory 
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to the settlers, they proceeded to take possession 
by force. The Peniiamites were in garrison, and 
well provided with means of defense and for sus¬ 
taining a siege. On the 29th of September, 1 / 84, 
the garrison was closely invested, the settlers oc¬ 
cupying a couple of houses from whicli they had 
driven the Pennamites. Two men of the same 
name belonged to the investing party, designated 
as little AYilliam and big William Smith. Ihe 
latter, in attempting to obtain water from the riv¬ 
er, was shot through the body, lie readied the 
house, and said, “They have killed me,” and al¬ 
most instantly expired. 

Ilis friends subsequently erected a stone at his 
grave, on which they cut the following inscrip¬ 
tion : 

17S4. 

Here lies the body of 
WiTXiAM Smith. 

Mortals attend—he was 
called forthwith. 

He left the world at 
twenty-five. 

A warning to all 
• that’s yet alive. 

Ilis zeal for justice 
tho’ hard to relate, 

It caused his flight 
from this mortal state. 

A GENTLEMAN in oiic of the interior towns of 
this State has a musictil friend who is connected 
with one of the church choirs, and has a partic¬ 
ular dislike to a tune called “Brown,” not so 
much on account of its musical demerits, as 
from the frequency with which it is selected. 
On a recent Sunday morning, after a fresh repe¬ 
tition of “Brown,” the gentleman drew a tomb¬ 
stone, and inscribed thereon the following obit¬ 
uary, and passed it around to his sympathizing 
friends: 

Here lies 

H-S-, 

Born-, 

Hied- 

Kind friends, draw near 
And let the tear 
Of sympathy roll down, 

While I relate 
His mournful fate: 

He died of too much “ Brown.” 

Now, free from care. 

And gone to wear 
A bright immortal crown, 

He endless days 
Sings songs of praise, 

Unless the tune is “Brown.” 


Who has not witnessed and laughed at the ri¬ 
diculous blunders committed in churches where 
a new organ has been purchased, a new' organist 
inaugurated, new music, especially “ set” pieces, 
introduced, and big things atteinjited generally ? 
Something in this line occurred recently in Aus¬ 
tin, Nevada, where a new' and powerful instru¬ 
ment had been erected. The Sunday on which 
it was first to be used saw a large congregation 
gathered, and a mild-mannered young man with 
eyeglasses and a catarrh, wdio had been secured 
for the occasion, seated himself before the key¬ 
board. As is usual on such occasions, there was 
a hitch in the programme—the blower ^yas behind 
time, having stopped on his w'ay to adjust a per¬ 
sonal difficulty, and wdien he did arrive he w'as 
too much battered and w'orn to furnish wind lor 
the voluntary. So the minister read a little, and 
then the choir stood up. It was one of those 
modern compositions called a “set piece,” where 


the soprano makes an assertion in solo, after 
w’hich she is joined by the contralto in repeating 
the sentiment, follow^ed by the tenor w'ith his 
view' of the case, and to w’hom the basso acts as 
a sort of musical indorser. Well, the organ jieep- 
ed gentlv on the little pipes, and the soprnno 
sang, “ Eef 1 had a—wings, wings like ah dove.” 
Then the contralto chimed in, and the ivory 
manipulator pulled out a stop and let on more 
steam, w-hen a wdld, shrill cry, like the w'ail of a 
lost soul, horrified the listening ears of the audi¬ 
ence. Eear brooded over the choir, and they 
glanced w-ith aw'e toward the organ, all except 
the tenor, wdio had a cast in his eye. With trem¬ 
bling voices the burden of the song w'as taken up, 
and the tenor took a deep breath, wdierew'ith to 
tackle the high note he was to begin on. The 
time came, and the organist grabbed a handful 
of stops and bore dow’ii on the pedals. The note 
came, and with it a shriek at utter discord w-ith the 
singer’s voice. But the organist w-as interested, 
and did not heed the frightened looks of the con¬ 
gregation, so he turned on a fresh supply of pipes, 
aud the basso thundered out, “ Eel 1 had wings. 
Just then the player kicked all the jiedals into 
motion and jammed down the sw'ell. T hen came 
a rattle and a hoarse cry, the blower fled from 
his post, the choir abandoned their desire for 
w'ings and used their feet, as a yellow gentleman 
cat, with tail erect and blazing eyes, leaped from 
the sw-ell box and lit in the deacons’ pew. Then 
the audience w-ent out, and so did the cat through 
a window'. 

The “man and brother” is arriving, though by 
slow degrees, at the technical distinctions of secu¬ 
rities. With him, as with his less deeply frescoed 
fellow-citizen, absolute security for capital invest¬ 
ed is of higher moment than large interest.^ Thus 
it W'as with Mr. Ctesar Smith, who applied re¬ 
cently to his neighbor, Mr. Thompson, lor a lit¬ 
tle advice. , 

“ Mr. Thompson,” asked Mr. Smith, w'ould 
you lend Cuif Jones forty dollars if you w-as me?” 
What security can he otter?” 

A morgidge.” 

A mortgage? Why, w-hat has he got to 
mortgage ?” 

“Dat’s what bodders me, Mr. Thompson. I 
know he don't ow-n nufifin but de duds on his 
back.” 

‘ ‘ Well, then, how' can he give you a mortgage ? 

“Dat’s de queshun, Mr. Thompson. No, he 
can’t do it, and I’s made up my mind dat he 
can’t have de money unless he gives me his note 
of hand!’’ 


In a rural Presbyterian congregation in the 
w'estern section of Canada the people, for various 
reasons, w’ere desirous of a change in the pastor¬ 
ate. A meeting was called to consider how the 
desired change could he effected. All were 
agreed that though the pastor was a learned, 
laborious, amiable, and excellent man, he was 
exceedingly prosy and uninteresting as a preach¬ 
er. It was resolved, therefore, that .a deputation 
should be sent respectfully to ask him to demit 
his charge. No one w’as ready to undertake the 
difficult and delicate task. At last two elders 
W’ere induced to go and talk with the minister 
about the matter. They went on their mission 
w-ith no little trepidation, but were greatly relieved 
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by the cordial manner in which the good minis¬ 
ter received them. He listened quietly to their 
hesitatingly told story, and at once acquiesced in 
their desire that he would resign. Elated w’ith 
their success, they hastened to report the results 
to the people. All were greatly gratified at the 
prospect of such an amicable arrangement; and 
feeling some sense of gratitude to the minister 
tor his many years of service, and especially for 
his ready compliance with their wishes, they de¬ 
termined to present him with an address and a 
purse. A public meeting of the congregation 
was held, at which the pastor was invited to be 
present, an address was read to him containing 
strong expressions of appreciation and gratitude 
tor his manifold labors and of strong personal 
affection for himself, and the purse was handed 
to him as a token of their continued esteem. 

On rising to reply the pastor was deeply moved, 
and spoke with a taltering voice. He stated that, 
influenced by the statements of the elders who 
had called on him, he had resolved, at much ex¬ 
pense of feeling to himself, to resign his charge. 
Pausing for a minute, as if overcome with emo¬ 
tion not a few of the tender-hearted betraying 
their sympathy with him—he went on to say that 
in view of the affectionate and touching address 
he had just received, so very numerously signed, 
and accompanied by so generous a gift, he felt 
constrained to abandon his purpose, and would 
therefore remain with them, and devote his fu¬ 
ture life to the best interests of a people who 
were so warmly attached to him, and who so 
highly valued his humble services. 

Ihe reply was so obviously dictated bv genu¬ 
ine simplicity that no one at the time had the 
courage to rise and explain. That minister is 
still pastor of the same parish. The incident 
transpired some ten or twelve years ago, and 
contains a good moral. 

In the way of undoubtedly remarkable poetry 
we have seen nothing, of modern make, compa¬ 
rable to the following, written by a lyrist named 
1. H. Eonesca, and published by the Commer¬ 
cial Publishing Company, of Edinburgh. As a 
specimen of Highland genius and first-class ver¬ 
sification it can not be beat. It is entitled “ An 
Interview with his Holiness:” 


lemarked to one of the leading Eondon lawyers, 
who happened to be standing next to liim,^ 
‘•Those liidwell brothers must have some In¬ 
dian blood in their veins. Look at their swar¬ 
thy complexion, high cheek-bones, and straight 
black hair. 'Ihose are all characteristics of the 
Indian race.” 

To which the English lawyer replied, “Cer- 
tainly; it must be so, for the depositions show 
that the Bidwells came from Indiana.” 


Says the Pope to me, of the Vatican, 

I’ll do vat 1 can for thee; 

But in return send me paper notes, 

As it does for the papacy. 

Says the Pope to me, I’m infallible; 
miT P^^f'®bed a bull, don’t you know, 

T^t will cow the world for ages to come, 

M or to bo, for to come, for to go. 

^ belong to the Holy See! 
’Tih better than the Holy Land; 

I believe in Peter he’s the salt of the earth. 
Though I’ve no saltpetre at hand. 

Says the Pope to me, I like yon veil, 

You’re quite the Roman gent; 
lou got a noble Roman nose. 

And you believe in Roman cement. 


The following anecdote illustrates the won¬ 
derfully accurate knowledge prevailing among 
some people of the higher and most enlightened 
classes of England in regard to America: Dur¬ 
ing the trial at the Old Bailey of the notorious 
Lank of England forgers, a well-known Ameri¬ 
can detective, on then seeing for the first time 
t!ie two Bidwell brothers (two of the forgers). 


Mrs. Laura P -, of Frankfort, one of the 

queens of Southern society, and morally, mental- 
1}, and physically a symmetrical lady, was during 
hei giilhood and early married life an acquaint¬ 
ance and friend of General William Nelson. The 
opening of the war found them in an antipodal 
situation, she being a zealous Confederate in sen¬ 
timent, and he an active soldier for the Union, 
i hey met at iM'ankfort, however, without bitter¬ 
ness, in the midst of the war, though a good many 
sharp passages of wit passed between them, she, 
according to his expressiv^e phraseology, always 
“mounting too many guns for him.”' On oiie 
occasion there was great excitement in the Ken¬ 
tucky capital, growing out of a report that the 
rebels w'ere moving in foi ce near the place. Gen- 
eral Nelson was in command of the Frankfort 
troops, and there Avas sudden mounting and rap¬ 
id preparation to follow the enemy. The streets 
were filled with hurrying soldiers and busy teams, 

and Mrs. P-, then a tvidow, who happened to 

be passing, was forced to take refuge in the ves¬ 
tibule of the ladies’ entrance at the principal ho¬ 
tel to avoid the rude jostle of the crowd. There 
were many ladies at the windows, mostly wives 
of officers, and the Union sentiment Avas rather 
strong at that place. General Nelson, Avith his 

staff, rode up just as Mrs. P-secured a safe 

position, and as he halted in front of the door, a 
lady at one of the AvindoAvs addressed him, say¬ 
ing, “General, be sure and capture the rebel's, 
and bring us the head of Buckner.” 

He made no rejfly to her, but turning to Mrs. 
^ > said, “Ah, madam, AA’hat do a’ou think 

of that?” 

Sire replied at once, “ I think it a very proper 
request, if necessity knoAvs no laAA% for I am sure 
your command needs a head very sadly.” 

The same lady Avas on terms of Avarm per¬ 
sonal friendship with Mr. Crittenden, iiotAvitli- 
standing the great difference in their ages; and 
being so opposite in political sentiment, it A\’as 
always a contact of flint and steel Avhen they 
came together. On one occasion, at her house, 
Mr. Crittenden Avas speaking Avitli enthusiasm 
of the neutrality policy adopted by the State. 

Mrs. P-said it Avas a coAvardly resort, Avhen 

the Senator rose to his feet and said, 

“Madam, this is outrageous. You have no 
State pride.” 

“Very true. Sir,” said she, “but I am full to 
blushing Avith State shaj 7 ie.” 

An ignorant Avoman once said to her: 

^ “ Do you knoAv your people take our dead sol¬ 
diers and boil their bodies to make soap ?” 

“No, madam, I did not.” 

“ Well, they do. Now what do you think of 

“Oh, I think it’s a case of concentrated He, 
that’s all.” ’ 
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L yme is a Avortl of four letters; and it 
brings the cars on the Shore-line Rail¬ 
road from New York to Boston to a full stop 
for the space of perhaps a minute at the 
eastern end of the Connecticut River bridge. 
That is as far, probably, as your next neigh¬ 
bor, who is descanting learnedly upon the 
charms of foreign travel, will be able to 
enlighten yon. The car window discloses 
little save a broad stretch of picturesque 
scenery, including the natural variations 
between a fine old sea-beach and rough and 
ragged undulations i)iled one upon another 
half a league inland. Should you sudden¬ 
ly be attacked by the spirit of inquiry, as 
well as by the notion that, as a native of 
average intelligence, you are deplorably 
unfamiliar with the individual features of 
your own country, you may find yourself, as 
did the writer on a certain occasion, stand¬ 
ing conspicuously alone in apparent posses¬ 
sion of the main outpost of this ancient and 
interesting town. 


From Noyes Hill, a few rods 
north of the station, you obtain 
your first glimpse of the vil¬ 
lage, or rather of its roofs and 
chimneys and spires among 
the tree-tops; also of Meeting¬ 
house Hill beyond, of tbe salt 
meadows and Long Island 
Sound to the right, and of a 
beautiful river, formerly the 
harbor for merchant vessels 
when Lyme was a shijjping 
port, winding lazily to the sea 
in the foreground. The ferry 
road crosses 'a snug New En¬ 
gland bridge, and guides you 
to the Pierrepont House, a new 
summer hotel, Avhicb occupies a 
commanding position just out¬ 
side the Avealth of shade Avhich 
shields the town. The name 
of this hotel hinges ui)on the 
romantic. It Avas given in 
honor of one of the early min¬ 
isters of Lyme—Rev. Samuel 
Pierrei)ont, .a brother of the 
Avife of ReA". Jonathan EdAvards 
—who in 1722 Avas droAvned in crossing the 
Connecticut on his return from a visit to his 
lady-love in NeAV IlaA^en. 

Lyme itself is the namesake of Lyme-Re- 
gis, on the south coast of England, Avhich, 
Avith its geographical ])eculiarities, its his- 
torj", traditions, and romances, has been so 
grapbically described by Mr. Coinvay in his 
“ South Coast Saunterings.” It coA'ers seven 
or eight square miles of territory, bounded 
on the west by the Cionnecticut RiA er, and 
on the south by the Sound. It Avas settled 
OA^er tAvo centuries ago (in 1666) by an act- 
iA'e, sensible, resolute, and blue-blooded 
people, Avho gave it a moral and intellect¬ 
ual character Avhich it has neA'er outgrown. 
Its climate is one of perfect health, and its 
people liA’e to a great age. The salty, bra¬ 
cing atmosphere tends toAvard the increase 
of mental vigor as Avell as length of years: 
hence the results Avhich we are about to 
chronicle. It is a toAvn Avhich has kept pace 
Avith the times. It has been near enough 
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THE WAITE MANSION. 

the metropolis to partake of its literary 
<ailtiire and many-sided opportunities, and 
sufficiently remote to escape its dissipating 
wastes, and it has always maintained a self- 
resx^ecting inner life. It is exceptionally 
rich ill family reminiscence, occujiies in a 
C/ertaiii sense historic ground, and jiossesses 
elements of national interest. Lyme-Regis 
is said to have been famous for its physi- 
(uans. Lyme is, or ought to he, famous for 
its lawyers, as it has xiroduced more than 
aiiy other town of its size on this continent, 
or any other continent, and not only law¬ 
yers, ‘‘ whose trade it is to question every 
thing, yield nothing, and talk by the hour,” 
but eminent judges, Senators, and Govern¬ 
ors, its latest and grandest achievement be¬ 
ing a Chief Justice of the United States. 

As you x^i’<^><'*eed from the hotel, ‘‘ The 
Street” springs upon you like a new char¬ 
acter in a novel. There is no warning of 
lits nearness until you are among its soft 
^shadows. It has a fascinating air of easy 
• old-fashioned elegance, is a mile and a half 
long, is wide enough to swallow a whole 
‘family of New Y'ork city streets, is lined 
with handsome grandfatherly-looking trees, 
and mansions, some modest, some preten¬ 
tious, some antique, are x^hinted on either 
side*of it at neighborly distances. Your eye 
will fall also uxion two churches, an acade¬ 
my, a post-office, two or three stores, where 
groceries, hardware, and dry-goods dwell in 
harmony together, a milliner’s shox> with 
Xieaches and mielons to sell, and a wagon 


shed where they 
mend breaks and 
shoe horses. Signs 
of business there 
are none. The scene 
is one of tranquilli¬ 
ty on a broad scale. 

One of tlie first 
houses which at¬ 
tract attention, 
through its associa¬ 
tions, is a cottage- 
built, vine - clad, 
flower - surrounded 
dwelling, with a 
body-guard of aged 
axiple-trees. It was 
the home of the 
Hon. Henry Matson 
Waite, Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the State of 
Connecticut, the fa¬ 
ther of the xn*esent 
Chief Justice of the 
United States, and 
where the latter 
was reared into 
manhood. 

It is only a few 
months since we 
witnessed a rare 
Xihenomenon, which is fresh in the public 
memory. An American citizen was ele¬ 
vated to one of the most dignified and im- 
Xiortant judicial offices in the world with¬ 
out a dissenting voice. When the nomi¬ 
nation was announced, a flood of surprise 
seemed to drown *caxitious x^oliticians and 
impatient office-seekers. The choice had, 
singularly enough, fallen outside of their 
ranks. Ere they came to the surface. Con¬ 
gress had bowed its lofty head to merit, the 
newspaper press had desxiairingly confessed 
its inability to find any fault with the nom¬ 
inee, and the question had rung through 
the leiigth and breadth of the laud, and 
been satisfactorily answered, What man¬ 
ner of man is he who is to be Ifenceforth the 
custodian of the liberties of forty millions 
of xieoxile ?” 

The office had been entirely unsought. 
Morrison R. Waite was a lawyer with an 
immense and valuable practice. He was 
the acknowledged leader of the Ohio bar, 
and had been for a long series of years. He 
was one who.se clearness and dexterity of 
intellect had never failed to bring order out 
of confusion in the most complicated law 
cases which had been placed in his hands. 
He was, moreover, a thorough gentleman, 
with an acute .sense of justice, strong oxiin- 
ions, sound judgment, and a sxiotless iiri- 
vate record. He had meddled little in x>ub- 
lic affairs, although repeatedly urged to ac¬ 
cept a nomination to Congress. He had 
declined a seat upon the bench of the Su- 
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X)reme Court of Ohio. Tlie few instances 
in which he liad served tlie government 
were where the nintnal attraction of need 
aiid htness were strikingly ax)parent. In 
1849 he was in the Ohio Legislature; in 
1871 he was one of the counsel of the Unit¬ 
ed States at the tribunal of arbitration 
at Geneva, winning si)ecial jiraise for his 
labor in the commission; in 1873 he was 
elected to the Constitutional Convention of 
Ohio by the nnanimons vote of both xxdit- 
ical parties, and was presiding over that 
body when he was notified of the action of 
the administration. He stands out in Amer¬ 
ican history, bright and clear as sunlight, a 
living refutation of the x) 0 ])nlar idea that a 
man must have narrowed and belittled him¬ 
self with district politics—in short, have 
gone through the worst possible training for 
it—^before he can receive any national aj)- 
pointment. 

Chief Justice Waite is so rounded in char¬ 
acter and culture that there are few salient 
points to seize for purposes of descrijition. 
He is of medium height, broad physique, 
square shoulders, large and well-poised head, 
hair and whiskers slightly flecked with gray, 
complexion heavy, eyes dark and piercing, 
and mouth indicative of decision. His gen¬ 
eral bearing is firm and 8clf-x)ossessed. He 
was born in Lyme, November *29,1816. He 
studied law with his father, after graduating 
from Yale, but comx)leted his forensic edu¬ 
cation in the office of the Hon. Samuel M. 
Young, of Maumee City, Ohio, with whom 
he subsequently formed a partnership that 
continued with marked success for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

He removed his family to Toledo in 1850. 
The name of Waite is both ancient and hon¬ 
orable. It dntes back many centuries. The 


coat of arms used by the family in both Eu- 
rox)e and America was granted in 1512. In 
the time of Cromwell, Thomas Wayte* was a 
member of Parliament and one of the judges 
who signed the death-warrant of Charles I. 
Shortly after the Restoration the family re¬ 
moved to this country. Thomas Waite, born 
in Sudbury, Massachusetts, in 1677, settled 
in Lyme when a young man, and married 
Mary Bronson, whose mother was the daugh¬ 
ter of Matthew and Ann ah Wolcott Gris¬ 
wold.! He thus became connected with one 
of the most influential families in the prov¬ 
ince, and in an age when the distinctions of 
rank and caste were held in severe respect, 
even in democratic New England, where 
mental and moral cultivation was the first 


* From the Waite records it appears that the name 
anciently was written Wayte,in modern times Waite, 
and in some instances Wait. It also appears that the 
names of Thomas, Richard, John, and Joseph, espe¬ 
cially the former two, were favorite names in the family. 
—History of the Waite Family. P. 11. 

t The Griswolds and Wolcotts were of the old En¬ 
glish gentry. Matthew Griswold, the first magistrate 
of the Saybrook colony, married Annah, the daughter 
of Henry Wolcott Matthew Griswold was a descend¬ 
ant of Sir Humphrey Griswold, whose seat was at Mal¬ 
vern Hall. Henry Wolcott was the son and heir of 
John Wolcott, of Golden Manor. The manor-house is 
still standing, an immense castle of great antiquity, de¬ 
signed for the purposes of defense against the excess¬ 
es of a lawless age, as well as for a permanent family 
residence. It is richly ornamented with carved work, 
and upon the walls may be seen the motto of the fam¬ 
ily arms, “ Xullius addictus jurare in verba magistrV' 
—inclined to swear in the words of no master. It was 
in keeping with the independent spirit of an English 
gentleman of the Middle Ages, and with that of a Pu¬ 
ritan of a later date, who spurned the dictation of 
ecclesiastical wisdom. Wolcott sold a portion of his 
estate before he left England. lie was a magistrate 
in the Connecticut colony, and his descendants in the 
direct line were magistrates, judges, and Governors for 
a period of over one hundred and eighty successive 
years. 
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‘•TllK LORD'S WILL RE DONE.'^ 


essential for .access to good society, and 
honest labor esteemed no shame.” He was 
the father of eleven children. His fourth 
son, Eichard, was twice married; his first 
wife was Elizabeth Marvin. 

I beg pardon for the digression, but I 
am reminded of a little story. One of the 
early settlers of Lyme was Eeynold Marvin. 
Ho w.as a rich land-holder, a militi.a c.aptain, 
and a deacon of the church. He professed 
to be governed by Divine communications. 
On one occasion he .announced that the Lord 
had directed him to distribute his cows 
among the poor. A shiftless fellow who 
was omitted in the distribution finally went 
to the de.acou and said he too had received 
a communication from the Lord, who had 
sent liim there for a cow. 

“Of course, then, you must have a cow,” 
was the reply. “ But wh.at sort of a cow 
did the Lord say I must give you—a new 
milch or .a farrow ?” 

“A new milch cow. Sir.” 

“ Indeed! Your communication coiild not 
h.ave been from the Lord, for 1 have no new 
milch cow.” 

The baffled beggar dejiarted. 


Another time the 
deacon opposed some 
church measure, 
which was carried 
in spite of him. Hi^ 
l)romptly refused to 
pay his church tax¬ 
es, and was sued, 
and his saddle taken 
for the debt. He 
esteemed himself 
deeply wronged, and 
rode upon a sheep¬ 
skin (wheeled vehi¬ 
cles had as yet hard¬ 
ly appeared in the 
colonies) forever aft¬ 
erward. And riding 
upon his sheep-skin 
one day, he reined 
his horse up to the 
cottage door of pret¬ 
ty Betty Lee. It was 
.‘in old Dutch door, 
cut in two in the 
middle. She came 
and leaned upon the 
lower half, her blue 
eyes opened wide, 
ai 1 (1 h er dainty h an ds 
holding fast to a 
plate which she was 
wiping. 

“Betty,” said he, 
solemnly, “the Lord 
sent me here to mar¬ 
ly you.” 

Betty’s eyes fell 
upon the door-step, 
and so did the plate. The demure maiden, 
however, rallied inst.antly. 

“ The Lord’s will be done,” she replied. 

The deacon nudged his horse and trotted 
slowly away, .and the maiden finished wash¬ 
ing herdishes. Betty’s father was not friend¬ 
ly to the deacon, and tried to bre.ak the en¬ 
gagement. He did not succeed, as appears 
from the pw&Zis/iwicw/ which, according to the 
custom of the times, was posted upon the 
church door. It was the production of the 
prospective bridegroom, and ran thus: 

“ Reynold Marvin and Betty Lee 
Do intend to marr}', 

And though her dad op-po-sed be. 

They can no longer tariy.” 

They were married, and lived in peace, 
and in a small stone house on the west side 
of “The Street” brought up a large family 
of children, and in due course of events were 
gathered to.their fathers. On a time-worn 
head-stone in the Lyme cemetery may be 
seen the following inscription : 

“ This Deacon, aged sixty-eight, 

Is freed on Earth from sarving, 

May for a crown no longer wait 
Lyme’s Captain Reynold Marvin.’’ 
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The Marvins were a immerous race, and 
jurists were tliick among them in every 
generation. They seem to have been na¬ 
tive bards also. One Keynold Marvin (not 
the deacon) closes a letter in 1737 to Judge 
Johu Griswold in the following manner: 

“ Sir, this is yours, at any rate, 

To read if you have leisure. 

To burn, conceal, communicate, 
According to your pleasure.” 

To return to Richard Waite. He lived 
on a farm in that part of Lyme known as 
‘‘ Four-mile River.” He was a leading man 
and a justice of the peace, which was more 
of an honor in those days than we of this 
generation can comprehend. Pie had ten 
children by his Marvin wife, one of Avhom 
became the celebrated Judge Marvin Waite, 
of New London, whose son is the Hon. John 
Turner Waite, of Norwich. He married sec¬ 
ondly Rebecca Higgins, the daughter of Cap¬ 
tain Higgins, a large, handsome, imperious 
woman, who, as the years rolled on, devoted 
herself with great zeal to the education of 
her two sons, Remick and Ezra. When the 
latter graduated from Yale, and then de¬ 
clined to cari-y out her wishes by studying 
divinity, she was grievously disappointed; 
and when he crowned his irreverence by 
declaring in favor of law, she would have 
nothing more to do with him. She was se¬ 
verely religious, never allowed cooking or 
sweej)ing in her house on the Sabbath, and 
always entered church at the precise and 
proper moment. At one time (just prior to 
the Revolution) both she and her husband 
Avithdrew from the connnunion because of 
certain charges against their pastor, but 
finding them untrue, offered to return. Cap¬ 
tain Higgins violently opposed such a x>ro- 
ceeding. What!” said he to his daughter, 
‘‘has our Lyme church become a tavern, 
Avhere people may go out and come in Avhen 
they i)lease, without even knocking ?” Her 
son Remick Waite turned his attention to 
agriculture; but the law in his blood found 
vent. He Avas made justice of the peace 
Avheu quite young, ami sustained the office 
Avith dignity to tlie end of a long and useful 
life. He married Susanna Matson, who Avas 
a lady of superior talents and great Avorth 
and strength of character. It Avas lier sis¬ 
ter who was the motlier of Hon. William A. 
Buckingham, late United States Senator, 
and the great Avar GoA'^ernor of Connecticut, 
and of Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Buckingham, long 
a beloved and honored pastor in Springheld, 
Massachusetts; and she herself was the moth¬ 
er of Chief Justice Henry Matson Waite. 

The last-named gentleman deserves hon¬ 
orable mention, not only because he gave 
direction to and helped to mould the mind 
Avhich noAV defines for us the limits of even 
authority itself, but on account of his own 
personal excellence and Amluable public 
services in his native State. His career 


was specially interesting. He graduated 
from Yale in 1809. The folloAving summer 
he taught a small select school in Ncav Ro¬ 
chelle, and one of his pupils was William 
Heathcote De Lancey, afterward Bishoj) of 
Western Ncav York. He studied laAV Avith 
Judge MatthcAv GrisAvold, of Lyme, assisted 
by his brother, the accomi)lished Governor 
Roger GrisAvold: One of his classmates Avas 
Chief Justice Ebenezer Lane, of Ohio. As 
soon as he Avas admitted to the bar he grcAv 
steadily in inij)ortance. Prior to 1854 he 
had served several terms in the State Legis¬ 
lature, and had been for tAventy years judge 
of the Supreme and Suiierior courts. He 
was then elected by the unanimous vote of 
both branches of the Legislature to the 
highest seat on the State bench. A well- 
knoAvn jurist says of him, “He contributed 
his full share to the character of a court 
whose decisions are quoted and opinions re¬ 
spected in all the courts of the United States, 
and in the highest courts of England.” He 
Avas of stately presence, tall, and yet not 
tall, Avith a fair, serious face, keen blue 
eyes, and light hair. He Avas highly culti¬ 
vated by study, chose to use his means for 
educational and religious purposes, and to 
help others, rather than in a pretentious 
mode of Ih'ing, Avas social in his tastes, and 
enjoyed the perfect confidence of the entire 
community. His Avife Avas of the first order 
of intellect, and, sympathizing in his imr- 
suits, contributed largely to his imofessional 
successes. A fit mother Avas she, indeed, for 
her distinguished son.* She Avas Maria 
Selden, the daughter of Colonel Richard 
Ely Selden, and granddaughter of Colonel 
Samuel Selden, a notable officer in the Re\'- 
olution, Avho Avas himself the grandson of 
Governor Dudley, of Massachusetts, Avhich 
carries us again into lordly halls across the 
Avater, only that Ave are too intensely repub¬ 
lican to need anj’^ such background and per- 
spectiA^e. We all began on this side. 

Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite married 
his second cousin, Amelia Warner, of Lyme, 

I the great-granddaughter of the distinguish- 
I ed Colonel Selden, of ReAmlutionary memo¬ 
ry. She Avas a beauty and a belle, a leader 
in fashion and society, and noAv, Avith the 


* Chief Justice Waite is not the only lawyer son of 
Hon. Henry M. Waite. Richard Waite has been in act¬ 
ive and prosperous law practice in Toledo, Ohio, for 
some nineteen years. Another son, George C. Waite, 
who died in his twenty-ninth year, was a promising 
lawyer in Troy, Noav York, and an efficient member 
of the Troy Board of Education. To him that city is 
mainly indebted for its present free-school system. 
Hon. Horace F. Waite, of Chicago, a prominent lawyer, 
member of the Illinois Legislature, etc., is a nephew of 
the late Hon. Heiiiy M. Waite, and a native of Lyme. 
Mr. Daniel Chadwick, a leading lawyer. State’s attor¬ 
ney, etc., residing in Lyme, is another nephcAv; and a 
niece married the accomplished scholar. Rev. Davis 
Clark Brainard (recently deceased), Avho for more than 
a third of a century had been the pastor of the Lyme 
church. 
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<‘i(l(led grace of years, no lady in the land is 
better litted by education, culture, and trav¬ 
el for the position in Washington circles 
which destiny has thrust upon her. She 
carries good sense, refined taste, and a qui¬ 
et independence of character to the front, 
which will prove an invaluable balance- 
wlieel to the great social structure. 

Turning north from the Waite mansion, 
you are confronted by a quaint homestead 
which seems to bo taking life comfortably 
right in the middle of ‘‘ The Street.’^ Vener¬ 
able trees rise above it, and their branches 
droop over its small-paned windows. Its 
door-step is foot-worn, its hall of entrance 
()t a i)re-Re volution ary pattern, and its whole 
architecture one-sided; but it has an unmis¬ 
takable air of gentility. If you enter, you 
are plunged headlong into an antiquarian 
mine; paneled walls, curious cornices, enor¬ 
mous fire-places, high mantels, and round 
tables bring all your forefathers and fore¬ 
mothers round you in their powdered wigs 
and high-heeled shoes. The chairs and pic¬ 
tures are many of tliem two hundred years 
old. You may presume before you get to it 
that The Street” ends plump agfiinst the 
little door-yard fence. No; The Street” is 
guilty of no such impertinence. It dodges 
politely around the edifice, and pursues its 
otherwise unbending course as if accustom¬ 
ed to trifling obstructions. 

To the south another mansion has spread 
itself squarely across the way. It does not, 
like its vis-a-t)i8, offer the apology of anti(p 
uity, but is evidently a freak of modern in¬ 
dependence. It is high and broad, the front¬ 
door swings in the centre, and it has wings 
on the side and rear. It is imbedded in 


shrubbery, and gay-colored flowers brighten 
its pretty grounds. The effect of the two 
houses facing each -other half a mile apart 
is novel in the extreme. They impress you 
as being active participants in human af¬ 
fairs. They both belong to representatives 
of the Lord family, who were among the 
first settlers of Lyme, and who have in all 
the generations since been lavish in their 
distribution of doctors, judges, and divines 
throughout the country. 

The Congregational church towers above 
you, like an anciently bound and well-pre¬ 
served chapter of ecclesiastical history, on 
the corner where the ferry road enters “ The 
Street” at right angles. It is an imposing 
edifice of the Ionic order of architecture, 
and strikingly ornate. At its right, and un¬ 
der its very droppings, as it were, is a large, 
square, old-fashioned house half hidden 
among stately trees, which is the home of a 
lady of elegant scholarship and rare accom¬ 
plishments, who has for almost half a cen¬ 
tury been the educator of the ladies of Lyme, 
and to whom is due in large measure the 
credit of having developed the artistic and 
musical talent for which they are celebra¬ 
ted. Nearly opposite the church is the 
Mather homestead. It is gambrel-roofed, 
and was clapboarded before the time of saw¬ 
ing clapboards—when they were rived as 
staves are split. It has been the home of the 
Mathers—the ancient and learned family to 
which Increase and John Cotton Mather be^ 
longed—for more than a century. In the 
palmy days before the Revolution, when 
Governors drove six horses, and all the con¬ 
sequential families in Lyme owned negro 
slaves, this house was almost without a ri¬ 
val in the elegance of its appointments. 

Side by side with it stands the oldest 
house in Lyme—a landmark which has been 
protected with generous care. Like Sydney 
Smith’s ancient green chariot with its now 
wheels and new springs, it seems to grow 
younger each year. It is the residence of 
Hon. Charles Johnson M‘Curdy, LL.D., an 
eminent jurist, who was for many years in 
the Connecticut Legislature, was Speaker 
of the House, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State, United States minister to Austria, and 
for a long period judge of the Supreme 
Court. It was he who, when Lieutenant- 
Governor of Connecticut, in 1848, originated 
and carried into eftect through the Legis¬ 
lature that great change in the common 
law by which parties may become witness¬ 
es in their own cases—a change which has 
since been adopted throughout this coun¬ 
try and in England. 

Jhis anti(}ue dwelling has the low ceil¬ 
ings and the bare polished beams of the 
early part of the last century. Its doors 
and walls are elaborately carved and pan¬ 
eled. In the south parlor is a curious hvffet, 
built with the house, containing a rare col- 
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lection of china from ancestral families.* 
Between the front windows stands an ele¬ 
gant round table, which descended from 
Governor Matthew and Ursula Wolcott Gris¬ 
wold, and around which have sat from time 
to time the six Governors of tlie family—of 
whom more presentl}^ The whole house is 
a museum of souvenirs of preceding gener¬ 
ations. In the north chamber is a rich and 
unique chest of drawers, which belonged to 
the Diodati wife of Eev. Stephen Johnson ; 
also mirrors, tables, i)ictnres, and other rel¬ 
ics of great antiquity. This apartment was 
occupied by Lafayette at two distinct eras 
ill our national history—for several days 
during the Revolution, when he was enter¬ 
tained by John McCurdy, while resting his 
troops in the vicinity; and in 1825, as the 
guest of Richard McCurdy and his daughter 
Sarah, while on liis memorable journey to 
Boston. 

The house has historical significance 
through certain Revolutionary events. It 
was purchased by John McCurdy in 1750, a 
Scotch-Irish gentleman of education and 
wealth, who was a large shipping merchant. 
He had no sympathy witb the arbitrary 
measures of the English government, and 
gloried in the spirit of resist.ance as it de¬ 
veloped in the colonies. (He wjis the ‘‘Irish 

* The ancestral families connected with the M'Curdy 
household are the Wolcotts, Griswolds, Lords, Lyndes, 
Digbys, Willoughbys, Pitkins, Ogdens, Mitchells (the 
Scotch family of Mitchells, the same as that of “ Ike 
Marvel”), and the Diodatis. The descent is direct, 
through the wife of Rev. Stephen Johnson, from Rev. 
John Diodati (the famous divine and learned writer of 
Geneva in the time of John of Barneveld), who was 
from the Italian nobility. 


gentleman” mentioned by Gordon 
and Hollister as “friendly to the 
cause of liberty.”) He Avas an 
intimate personal friend of Rev. 
Stephen Johnson, who was then 
the pastor of the Lyme chnrch. 
The two had many conferences 
nX)on the subject of a possible 
independence of the colonies. 
They greAv indignant with the 
serene composure of Governor 
Fitch .and his associates. The 
first published article pointing 
toward unqualified rebellion in 
case an attempt was made to en¬ 
force the Stamp Act Avas from the, 
pen of Rev. Stephen Johnson, and 
it Avas Avritten under this roof. 
M‘Curdy priA'ately secured its in¬ 
sertion in the ConneoUcut Gazette. 
It w.as a fiery article, designed to 
rouse the coinmnnity to a sense 
of the public danger. Others of 
a similar character soon followed; 
while jiamphlets, from no one 
kueAV Avhence, fell, no one knew 
how, into conspicuous places. 
Could these Avails speak, Avhat 
tales they might reveal!—two sagacious 
and audacious men trying to kindle a fire; 
one feeding it Avith the chips of genius and 
strong nervous magnetism, the other fan¬ 
ning it with the eontents of his broad purse. 
The .alarm Avas sounded; organizations of 
the “ Sons of Liberty” were formed in the 
Aaarions colonies; treasonable resoHes wen* 
handed about Avith great priAmcy in New 
York, but no one h.ad the courage to print 
them. John M‘Curdy, being in the city, 
asked for them, and with much precaution 
w.as permitted to take a copy. He carried 
them to New England, Avhere they were 
published and spread far and Avide Avithout 
reserve. This Avas in September, 1765, and 
before the end of the s.ame month the famous 
crusade (which embraced nearly cA^ery man 
in the town of Lyme) moved from New Lon- 
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(Ion and Windham comities against Mr. In- 
gersoll, tho Stamp Commissioiun’. It was 
then and thus that the egg of the Revolution 
may he said to have been hatched. 

When Governor Fitch proposed that he 
and his councilors should he sworn agree- 
ahly to the Stamp Act, Colonel Trumhull 
(afterward Governor) refused to witness tlie 
transaction, and left the hall. Others fol¬ 
lowed his spirited example until only four 
remained. Ingersoll, as the agent of Con¬ 
necticut in England, had ahly and earnestly 
opposed the passage of the odious hill; hut 
when all Vas over, he had heen duly quali- 
lied to officiate as stamp master. He had 
scarcely landed in New Haven on his re¬ 
turn when a rumor reached him that all 
was not quiet heyond the Conuecticut, and 
he started at once for Hartford. Tho same 
morning live hundred mounted men, carry¬ 
ing eight days' provisions, crossed the Con¬ 
necticut from the east in two divisions, one 
at Lyme and the other farther north. In¬ 
gersoll and his guard were riding leisurely 
through the woods near Wethersfield, when 
they were suddenly met hy five horsemen, 
who turned and joined their party. Ten 
minutes later they were met hy thirty horse¬ 
men, who wheeled in like manner. No vio¬ 
lence was offered, and not a word spoken. 
All rode on together with the solemnity and 
decorum of a funeral procession. Reaching 
a fork in the road, they were met hy the 
whole five hundred, armed with ponderous 
white cluhs, and led hy Captain Durkee in 


full uniform. The line opened from right to 
left, and Ingersoll was received with pro- 
foundest courtesy. Martial music broke tho 
sombre stillness, and tliey marched into 
Wethersfield, halting in the wide street. 
Captain Durkee then ordered Ingersoll to 
resign. 

The latter expostidated. ^^Is it fair,” he 
asked, ‘‘for two counties to dictate to tho 
rest of the colony?” 

“It don’t signify to parley,” was the 
prompt reply. “A great many people are 
waiting, and yon must resign.” 

“I must wait to learn the sense of the 
government,” said Ingersoll. 

“Here is the sense of tho government, 
and no man shall exercise your office.” 

“ If I refuse to resign, wliat will follow ?” 

“Your fate.” 

‘.‘ The cause is not worth dying for,” said 
the prisoner. 

A few moments later Ingersoll Avrote his 
name to the formal resignation prepared 
for him. That Avas well, hut it Avas not 
enough. He Avas required to swear to it in 
a loud Amice, and then shout “Liberty and 
Property!” three times. This last ceremony 
he performed, SAvinging his hat about his 
head. He Avas then escorted to Hartford. 
He rode a Avhite horse. Some one asked 
him Avhat he Avas thinking of. “ Death on 
a pale horse and hell following,” was his 
quick retort. 

They entered the capital four abreast, and 
formed in a semicircle about the Court- 
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house, with lugcrsoll in a conspicuous po¬ 
sition. He was ordered to read his recanta¬ 
tion ill the hearing of the General Court. 
He went througli the ordeal to the satisfac¬ 
tion of his captors, even to the shouting of 
^‘Liberty and Property!” three times again. 
After whicli the sovereigns of the soil de¬ 
parted in peace. 

Colonel Putnam, who had been one of the 
instigators of tlie movement, was prevent¬ 
ed by illness from being present. He was 
shortly summoned before Governor Fitch. 
In the course of the couversatioii which fol¬ 
lowed, the Governor asked, “What shall I 
do if the stamped paper is sent to me by 
the king’s order f” 

“Lock it up until we shall visit yon.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Demand the key of the room where it is 
deposited. You may, if you choose, forewarn 
ns upon our peril not to enter the room, and 
thus screen yourself from blame.” 

“And then what will you do?” 

“ Send the key safely back to you.” 

“ But if 1 refuse admission ?” 

“ Your house will be leveled with the dust 
in live minutes.” 

Thus the remarkable interview ended. 

Lyme was not without a Tea Party any 
more than some of the sea-port towns of 
larger pretensions. On the 16th of March, 
1774, a peddler from Martha’s Vineyard 
came into the place on horseback with one 
hundred pounds of tea in his saddle-bags. 
He was arrested and examined, and in the 
evening the “ Sons of Liberty” assembled, 
built a bright lire on “The Street” just 
above the Congregational church, and com¬ 
mitted the peddler’s whole stock in trade 
to the dames, and buried the ashes on the 

S])Ot. 

There are several Js’^oyes houses which it 
would be pleasant to visit. The drst min¬ 
ister of Lyme was the Rev. Moses Noyes, 
who preached sixty-three years. He was 
one of the first graduates of Harvard and 
one of the founders of Yale. He was from 
a clerical family; his brother was the drst 
minister of Stonington ; his father was an 
eminent divine of Newbury, Massachusetts; 
and his father’s father was a still more 
eminent divine of England. His wife was 
the granddaughter of the learned I’nritan 
Elder William Brewster. He was a large 
land-holder, and owned a number of slaves. 
His house stood for more than a centuiy 
on the site of the present residence of 
Richard Noyes, one of liis descendants. 
Its windows were few, and they were lo¬ 
cated nearly as high as the toj) of the door. 
They were small and square, and leaded over 
the sash. They must have been x^ainfully 
inconvenient to the ^loor Indian when he 
was seeking a bit of useful information con¬ 
cerning the domestic tireside. The doors 
were driven full of nails. Ugh! one can 


almost catch the glitter of the tomahawk 
and scalxiing-knife. 

Judge William Noyes, the grandson of 
the Reverend Moses, flourished a hundred 
years later. He was a tall, grave man, the 
terror of Sabbath-breakers. He never al¬ 
lowed a traveler to pass through Lyme on 
the Lord’s Day without some extraordina¬ 
ry excuse. He was strictly conventional. 
When on horseback with his four grown- 
11 }) sons, the latter never presumed to ride 
on a line with him, but always at a respect-, 
fill distance behind. He inherited the large 
classical library of the Reverend Moses, also 
a writing-desk which Elder Brewster brought 
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to this country in the Mayfloivci', and which 
is now in the xjossession of his granddaugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Daniel Chadwick, of Lyme. Judge 
Noyes built the handsome old house in the 
northern x^art of “The Street,” now owned 
by Mr. Schieftelin, of New York, the father- 
in-law of Rev. Mr. Sabine. By the side of 
one of the chimneys is a curious hole sev¬ 
eral feet decq), sni)])osed to have been an 
invention of the judge to hide liquor from 
his negroes. Just south of this mansion, in 
the midst of English-looking grounds, is a 
great old-fashioned house, with x^ihin’s in 
front, the residence of Caxitain Robert, the 
youngest son of Governor Roger Griswold. 
And a little farther on is the xfleasant home 
of the Huntingtons. 

Black Hall is a x^l<i‘^sant drive of three 
miles from “ The Street.” You x^^^ss the 
Lyme cemetery, with its kindly shade and 
its ancient and modern head-stones—itself 
a history. You pass also a quariy of what 
seems to be the genuine x^orx>hyritic gran¬ 
ite, with comxiact base, spotted with reddish 
crystals of feldspar; it is hard, and suscepti¬ 
ble of a fine polish. The Swedes and Rus¬ 
sians have worked a similar variety with 
success, and xironounce it more durable than 
any other material for building purxioses. A 
polished sxiecimen, beside one of the Scotch 
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granite of wliicli Prince Albert’s moiumient 
in Hyde Park is made, shows that it is of the 
same general character, only that tlie Lyme 
granite is the handsomer of the two. There 
is enongli here to build a city, and it is sig¬ 
nificantly within a stone’s-throw of the rail¬ 
road track. Two roads diverge at the foot 
of Meeting-house Hill, one of which ascends 
that blustering height (the former site of 
three successive churches, two of which 
were burned by lightning), and passes an 
old burial-ground inclosed by a tumbling 
stone wall and overgrown by rank weeds, 
also the original mile-stone wdiich, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Franklin planted with his 
own hands when he was Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral of the colonies. It was the old stage 
route from New York to Boston, and most 
of the illustrious men of the olden time have 
traveled over it. The lower road passes the 
Champliu house, which was the scene of the 
marriage of the famous General Buckner to 
a daughter of Colonel Kingsbury. Ho was 
then a young West Pointer, and was mar¬ 
ried in his uniform. Just as the final words 
of the ceremony were being j)ronounced, 


there was an alarm 
of fire; a neighbor’s 
house Avas burning. 
The bridegroom 
thrcAV olf his coat, 
and, with the min¬ 
ister and others, 
ran to extinguish 
the fiames; then 
returned, recoated, 
kissed his bride, 
and received the 
congratulations of 
his friends. 

Black Hall, the 
seat of the Gris¬ 
wolds, is a cluster 
of half a dozen 
houses, in the midst 
of a thick groA^e of 
trees, on the fine 
segment of land 
Avhich slopes into 
the Sound so far 
that in Avinter the 
sun rises and sets 
over the Avater. 
This large proper¬ 
ty was a fief or 
feudal grant to the 
lirst MatthoAv Gris- 
Avold in 1645. Ih' 
built a log-house — 
the first house in 
Lyme — upon the 
site of the mansion, 
Avhich you see at 
the end of the pri¬ 
vate entrance, and 
dug a well,Avhich is 
still in existence. He sent a negro slaA’e to 
occupy the premises, as the Indians AA^ere 
too hostile for him to A’^enture to remove his 
family so far from the fort at Say brook. 
Tradition says that the log-hovise was called 
the ^‘black’s hall,” Avhich is supposed to liaA^e 
been the origin of the pleasant-sounding 
name Avhich the place now bears. 

The old gubernatorial mansion of Goa^- 
ornor Roger GrisAvold commands a magnifi¬ 
cent vicAv of the Sound and its shipping. It 
is the home of Mr. MatthoAv GrisAvold, one of 
the Governor’s sons. It is a well-preserved 
specimen of antiquity, and one of those 
dAvellings the geography of which can not 
be read upon the face of it. The rooms 
seem numberless, and vary in size and shape 
until the explorer is liopelessly confused. It 
is full of suggestion, for Governor Roger 
GrisAvold Avas one of our country’s ablest 
statesmen. Ho Avas called, at the age of 
thirty-tAvo, from a A'aluable law practice 
into the councils of the nation, and Avas 
pronounced one of the most finished schol¬ 
ars in Congi'ess, Avhere he served ten years 
—during a part of the administration of 
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Wasliington, the whole of that of Adams, 
and a portion of that of Jefferson. He was 
a brilliant talker, and profoundly versed in 
law. He was the first cousin of Oliver 
Wolcott, who was at the same time Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury. He was nominated 
Secretary of State in 1801, hut saw fit to de¬ 
cline. He was subsequently appointed judge 
of the Superior Court, elected Lieutenant- 
Governor, and finally Governor of Connect¬ 
icut, in which office he died, in 1812. He 
sleeps in the Griswold grave-yard, and his 
tomb, rising against a background of green, 
may be seen as you cross Black Hall River. 
He was the son of Governor Matthew Gris¬ 
wold, who was conspicuous for the energy 
of his counsels and active measures during 
the Revolution. Governor Matthew, when 
a young man, was grave, shy, tall, and some¬ 
what awkward. He courted a young lady 
in Durham, who put him off, delaying to give 
ail answer in the hope that a doctor, whom 
she preferred, would propose. He finally 
tired of his long rides on horseback, and 
suspecting the state of her mind, pressed 
for an immediate decision. 

I should like a little more time,” reiter¬ 
ated the fair one. 

‘‘Madame, I will (jive yon a lifetime ,was 
the lover’s resxionse; and rising with dig¬ 
nity, he took his leave. 

The lady took her lifetime, and died sin¬ 
gle, as the doctor never came forward. 
Young Griswold returned to Lyme so deeply 
mortified with the failure of his suit that 
he was little disposed to repeat the process 
of love-making. In qourse of events his 
second cousin, Ursula Wolcott, came on a 
visit to Black Hall. She was a modern edi¬ 
tion of her grandmother, the historical Mar¬ 
tha Pitkin, bright, beautiful, accomplished, 
and self-reliant. She was a little older than 
Matthew. She became assured that his af¬ 
fections were centred upon herself, but he 
was provokingly reticent. Meeting him on 
the stairs one day, she asked, “ What did you 
say. Cousin Matthew ?” 


“I did not say any thing,”he re])licd. 

A few days later, meeting him, she asked 
in the same tone, “ What did you say. Cousin 
Matthew ?” 

“ I did not say any thing,” he replied as 
before. 

Finally, meeting him upon the beach one 
morning, she again asked, “What did you 
say. Cousin Matthew ?” 

“ I did not say any thing,” he still rex)licd. 

“ It is time you did,” she remarked, with 
em^ihasis. 

Whereupon something was said, the result 
of which was a wedding, and the brilliant 
bride had a queenly reign at Black Hall. No 
lady in American history could introduce you 
to more Governors among her immediate re¬ 
lations. Her father was Governor Roger 
Wolcott, her brother was Governor Oliver 
Wolcott, her nephew was the second Gov¬ 
ernor Oliver Wolcott, her cousin was Gov¬ 
ernor Pitkin, her husband Avas Governor 
Matthew Griswold, and her son was Govern¬ 
or Roger Griswold. 

Black Hall has always been famous for the 
beauty and spirit of its women. Governor 
Matthew Griswold had eight dashing sis¬ 
ters, who were known as the “ Black Hall 
boys,” from being given to all manner of 
out-of-door si)orts; they could ride, leap, 
row, and swim, and they had withal the gifts 
and graces which won them distinguished 
husbands. Phebe married Rev. Jonathan 
Parsons, the Lyme'minister, whose clerical 
career did not run smoothly, in consequence 
of his admiration for Rev. George Whitefield. 
He was a proteg4 of Rev. Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards, and a man of excellent i)arts. A 
fair, frank, manly, good-humored face looks 
down from his portrait. He had a passion 
for fine clothes, for gold and silver lace, 
and rutiled shirt fronts, which distressed 
some of the good Puritans in his church. 
His wife was given to practical jokes. One 
evening as he was about to leave the house 
for the weekly prayer-meeting—after taking 
a last look in the mirror to satisfy himself 
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. that every i)articiil{ir hair Avas stroked tlie 
right way—she playfully threw her arms 
about his neck, passed one hand over his 
face, and kissed him. As he entered the 
church he was nettled by a rip^de of 
smiles wliich ran througli the congregation, 
and he noticed that some of the brethren 
were eying him suspiciously. Presently it 
was whispered in his ear that his face was 
blackened. On another occasion his fun- 
loving wife wickedly clipped a leaf from 
his sermon, and sat in the little square pew 
before him, quietly fanning herself, and en¬ 
joying his embarrassment when he reached 
the chasm. She was remarkably clever 
with her pen, and it is said often wrote ser¬ 
mons herself. She was the mother of the 
celebrated Major Samuel Holden Parsons, 
and grandmother of Simon Greenleaf, pro¬ 
fessor of law at Cambridge, author of val¬ 
uable legal works, etc.* 


* In illustration of the statement concerning the re¬ 
markable number of lawyers, as well as other brilliant 
men and women of Lyme origin in different parts of 
the country, I will mention a few well-known names; 
but it must not be understood that I am in the garden 
to cull all the flowers. Chief Justice Ebenezer Lane, 
of Ohio, was a grandson of Governor Matthew Gris¬ 
wold, and Judge William Lane is a grandson of Gov¬ 
ernor Roger Griswold. One of the sisters of Governor 
Matthew married Elijah Backus, of Norwich, from 
whom descended General John Pope, of the late war. 
Another sister married Judge Hillhouse, whose de¬ 
scendants are among the prominent families of New 
Haven. General Joseph G. Perkins, of the late war, 
also Colonel John Griswold, an accomplished young 
oflicer who fell at Antietam, were grandsons of Gov¬ 
ernor Roger Griswold. Rev. George Griswold, pastor 
of the East Lyme church for thirty-six years, and Rev. 
Sylvanus Griswold, of Feeding Hills, were of the same 
family. Also Nathaniel Lynde Griswold and George 
Griswold, the great East India importers of New York; 
the wife of Hon. Frederick Frelinghuysen ; the wife of 
Senator Lanman ; the wife of Senator Foster; the wife 
of John Lyon Gardiner, of Gardiner’s Island; the wife 
of President Tyler; Chief Justice S. T. Hosmer; and 
Eleanora, the wife of Virginia Cenci, Prince of Vico- 
varo, present Grand Chamberlain to the King of Italy. 
The prince is a lineal descendant of the family of 
Beatrice Cenci, and resides in the ancient Cenci pal¬ 
ace. The Seldens have contributed largely to the emi¬ 
nence of our country. Conspicuous among the jurists 
of the present generation are Judge Samuel Lee Sel- 
den and Judge Henry R. Selden, of New York. We 
may add to tlie list Hon. Dudley Selden, member of 
Congress; General ]\l‘Do\vell, of army notoriety; Pres¬ 
ident Nott; Rev. Dr. Samuel Nott; Professor Eaton, 
of Yale; A. L. Backus, of Toledo; the wife of Rev. 
Leonard W. Bacon; Mrs. General Lewis Cass; and 
Mrs, General Hunt, of Toledo. A daughter of John 
M'Curdy married the famous and witty ecclesiastic 
Rev. Nathan Strong, of Hartford ; another married Dr. 
Channing, of Boston. A daughter of Lynde M‘Curdy 
married Hon. John Allen, member of Congress; and 
their son, Hon. John W. Allen, was also a member of 
Congress. Robert M‘Curdy, the great importing mer¬ 
chant of New Y^ork, is a brother of Judge M‘Curdy, 
and the daughter of the latter is the wife of Professor 
E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. From the Smiths, 
Demings, Pecks, Sills, Marvins, Lords, Colts, Elys, 
Sterlings, Champions, and other Lyme families, the 
army is legion. Senator Truman Smith; Senator Na¬ 
than Smith; Judge Nathaniel Smith ; Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith; Colonel Henr}' C. Deming, member of 
Congress; Rev. Dr. Edward Strong, of Boston ; Judge 
Strong, of St. Louis; Judge Strong, of the United 


Two generations farther back we have a 
curious episode, in which Matthew Griswold 
the second figured as “Lyme’s champion.” 
He was a tall, broad-chested, powerful young 
athlete, and a justice of the iieace. There 
was a troublesome controversy between 
New London and Lyme about a tract of land 
some four miles in Avidth, Avhich both claim¬ 
ed. One summer morning in 1671 a party 
of Lyme hay-makers went into the contro- 
A’erted meadoAv to mow the grass, led by 
Griswold. About the same time a.company 
from New Loudon entered upon the other 
side. They all pitched in together, and 
such a scrimmage Avas neA^er witnessed be¬ 
fore nor since in the land of steady habits. 
It began Avith Avords, but quickly came to 
bloAvs Avith fists, feet, scythes, rakes, Avhet- 
stones, and clubs. There Avere other jus¬ 
tices of the peace present besides GrisAvold, 
and the belligerents Avere pretty generally 
arrested. They Avent to law, each party in¬ 
dicting the other; twenty-one from NeAv 
London and fifteen from Lyme. The former 
were fined £9, the latter £5. The fines 
Avere remitted by the General Court of Con¬ 
necticut, and the land divided betAveen the 
tAvo toAvns. But the dividing line Avas not 
determined. Tlien arose another civil or 
uncivil Avar. Ncav London kindly oflered 
to take three miles and give one mile to 
Lyme, and Ljmie made a similar disinter¬ 
ested proposition to NeAv London. The 
AATangling continued for some months. Tra¬ 
dition says “ it Avas finally agreed, since the 
tract Avas not Avortli the expense of further 
litigation, to settle the question by a ^jn- 
vate co7)iJ)at.” This decision Avas piously re¬ 
corded as leaving it to the ZoreV’ Each 
toAvn chose tAvo champions, appointed a day, 
and people gathered in great numbers to 
see the fight. MattheAv GrisAvold and Will¬ 
iam Ely t()ught for Lyme, and so valorous- 
ly and Avell that they Avon the Auctory, and 
New London relinquished all claim to the 
property. 


States Supreme Court; Rev. Dr. Stone, of San Fran¬ 
cisco; Mrs. Rev. Dr. Hubbell, author of Shady Side; 
Hon. David M. Stone, editor of Journal of Coimnercc.; 
Mrs. Professor Hoppin, of Yale Theological Seminary; 
Dr. John Peck ; Rev. Thomas Ruggles Gold Peck; 
Judge Seth E. Sill; General Theodore Sill, member 
of Congress; Miss Sill, of the Rockford Seminary; 
Judge William Marvin, of Key West, Florida; Judge 
Richard Marvin, of New York; George Griffin, the 
famous New York lawyer; Rev. Edward Dorr Grif¬ 
fin, president of Williams College; the inventof of 
Colt’s revolvers; Judge Colt, of the Supreme Court; 
Judge Colt, of St. Louis; Hon. Alfred Ely, member of 
Congress, author, etc.; Elias H. Ely, fifty years a mem¬ 
ber of the New York bar; Abner L. Ely; D. J. Ely; 
Z. S. Ely, prominent New York merchants; Hon. An¬ 
sel Sterling, member of Congress; General Elisha Ster¬ 
ling ; Hon. Micah Sterling, member of Congress (all 
lawyers of eminence); General Epaphroditus Cham¬ 
pion, member of Congress; Rev. Henry Champion; 
Hon. Aristarchus Champion, of Rochester; Chief 
Justice William L. Storrs; Hon. Henry Storrs, mem¬ 
ber of Congress; the two wives of Governor Trum¬ 
bull, and a host of others. 
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A pretty little romance once occurred in 
this same notable vicinity, which gave the 
name to Bride Brook.’^ In the winter of 
1646-47 a young couple in Sayhrook were 
to he married. The only magistrate qiiali- 
lied to perform the rite was absent. They 
sent to New London for John Winthrop, 
who replied that he would meet them at 
the river, which was then regarded as the 
boundary lino between Sayhrook and New 
London. It was some six or seven miles 
east of the Connecticut Liver, but thither 
the bridal party lU'oceeded through deep 
snow-drifts. Arriving on the bank of the 
specified stream, they found it impassable 
on account of the ice, which was breaking. 
Consequently the marriage service was i)ro- 
nonnced upon the New London side, and 
the loving pair promised to love, honor, and 
obey upon the Sayhrook shore, and went 
their way rejoicing. 

Lyme was formerly a xj^-rt of Sayhrook, 
the settlement of which commenced in 1635. 
The region was selected for the commence¬ 
ment of empire by Cromwell, Hampden, and 
several English noblemen who had become 
dissatisfied with the management of civil 
and religious affairs under Charles I., and 
fully determined to remove permanently to 
the wilds of America. They organized a 
company, and secured a patent for a large 
portion of Connecticut, and sent John Win¬ 
throp the younger to take possession and 
build a fort at the mouth of the Connecti¬ 
cut River. It was called Sayhrook, in hon¬ 
or of Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook, 
who were foremost in pushing the enterprise. 
It was located on a peninsula, circular in 
form, and connected to the main-land by a 
narrow neck over which the tide sometimes 
flowed, and was considered safe from any 
sudden incursion of the Indians. Two great 
handsome squares were laid out on the roll¬ 
ing land near the fort, designed as a build¬ 
ing site for palatial residences. 

Colonel George Fenwick was the only 
one of the original patentees who came to 
abide in Sayhrook. Cromwell and some 


I others actually embarked in the Thames, 
but were sto]>ped by an order from the 
king. Colonel Fenwick was accompanied 
by his young, lovely, golden-haired, sunny- 
tempered wife. Lady Alice Boteler. She 
had been reared in the bosom of English 
luxury and refinement, but could adai)t 
herself to pioneer life, and made her rude 
home in the quaint fort bright Avith Avild 
flowers and merry Avith laughter. She 
brought Avitli her a ^‘shooting gun,’^ Avith 
Avhich she used to practice, to the great di¬ 
version of her neighbors, and she had “pet 
I rabbits,” and a little garden Avhich greAv ta- 
! ble delicacies. She Avas fond of out-of-door 
exercises, and Avas often seen cantering OA'er 
! the country on horseback. She had feAv as¬ 
sociates—Mrs. John Winthrop, avIioso homo 
during that period Avas on Fisher’s Island, 
Mrs. Lake, a sister of Mrs. Winthrop, Mrs. 
Annah Wolcott GrisAvold, and Colonel Fen- 
Avick’s tAvo sisters (one of Avhom married 
Richard Ely), comprised about the Avhole 
list. She died after nine years of Sayhrook 
life, and Avas buried Avithin the embank¬ 
ment Avails of the fort. Colonel Feinvick 
soon after returned to England, Avhere he 
Avas one of the judges Avho tried the unhap¬ 
py Charles 1. He left his private affairs in 
this country in charge of MattheAV Gris¬ 
wold, Avho erected the monument over Lady 
FeiiAvick’s grave, Avhich for tAvo and a quar¬ 
ter centuries Avas an object of sorroAvful in¬ 
terest on the treeless, floAverless, desolate 
bluff Avhich overlooks the flats and shalloAvs 
at the month of the Connecticut River. It 
is, liOAveA^er, no longer there, but occupies a 
shady nook in the old Sayhrook cemetery. 
Four years since an enterprising railroad cor¬ 
poration found the Avorld so narrow that it 
must needs plow directly through this sacred 
spot, and not only rob us of the last shovel¬ 
ful of earth Avhicli our heroic ancestors 
heaped together, but heartlessly OA^ertiirn 
I the “ quiet couch of clay” upon Avhich Lady 
FenAvick had so long rested. Her remains 
' Avere re-interred Avith imposing ceremonies. 
Her golden hair Avas found in a x^erfect con- 
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(lition, or nearly so, and a lock of it is pre¬ 
served in an air-tiglit box in the Acton Li¬ 
brary at Saybrook. 

By-the-way, this librarj', wliich was dedi¬ 
cated with great enthusiasm on July 4,1874, 
will repay a visit. It is an institution 
which originated with the ladies of Say- 
hrook about twenty years ago, but which 
remained to take definite shape through the 
gift of a lot to the trustees by Hon. Thomas 
0. Acton, the well-known President of the 
Board of Police Commissioners in New Y'ork 
city in the time of the draft riot. Ho was 
also chielly instrumental in raising funds 
to erect the handsome building, which, in 
grateful recognition, was christened the 
Acton Library. It contains some seventeen 
hundred volumes already, and the germ of a 
museum of relics and curiosities. It is sit¬ 
uated on one of the principal streets of Say- 
brook, directly oiiposite the summer resi¬ 
dence and attractive grounds of Mr. Acton. 

An attempt was made in 1675 to annex 
Saybrook and its surrounding territory to 
New York. Sir Edmund Andros apy)enred 
off the coast with an armed 
fleet, and demanded the sur¬ 
render of the fort in the name 
of the Duke of Yh)rk. 

“Wo will die first,” was the 
reply of Captain Bull, the 
commander. 

The garrison was imme¬ 
diately drawn up and pre¬ 
pared for action. Andros did 
not wish to incur bloodshed, 
and sent pacific messages. 

He finally ])roposed an in¬ 
terview with the officers, and 
landed. He was received 
courteously. But when he 
ordered the duke’s patent 
and his own commission to 
be read. Captain Bull, whose 
messenger, sent in hot haste 


to Hartford, had just returned with in¬ 
structions from the General Court, 8tepi)cd 
forward and forbade the reading. The 
clerk of Andros attempted to go on. 

“ Silence!” roared Captain Bull; and then 
with deej) sonorous voice he recited the pro¬ 
test of the Hartford authorities. When he 
had finished. Sir Edmund Andros, pleased 
with his boldness and soldier-like bearing, 
asked his name. 

“My name is Bull, Sir.” 

“Bull! It is a pity your horns were not 
tipped with silver!” 

Andros wrote to his royal master after 
his return to New York that nothing could 
bo done with officers or y)eople in Connect¬ 
icut, for the existing government was bent 
uy)ou defending its chartered rights. 

Saybrook’s historical point, where the 
lordly palaces of Europe were to have been 
and are not, was the seat of the fii*st Yhile 
College. The building was one story high 
and eighty feet long, and, together with the 
lot, was a donation from Nathaniel Lynde, 
the great Saybrook land-holder, who was a 
grandson of the Earl of Digby. The books 
which formed the college library were do¬ 
nated by the ministers in the vicinity. The 
scholarly people of Lyme and Saybrook en¬ 
joyed the privilege of attending fifteen Com¬ 
mencements, and sixty of the graduates of 
that period afterward became distinguish¬ 
ed in the ministry. When the subject was 
agitated of removing the institution to NeAv 
Haven, these two ancient towns at the Con¬ 
necticut’s mouth arrayed themselves in open 
opposition. But potent influences were 
working elsewhere. The Governor and his 
royal council finally visited Saybrook in 
state—it was in the summer of 1718—and 
presently a warrant was issued to the sheriff 
to convey the college library to New Haven. 
He proceeded to the house where the books 
were kept, and found resolute men assem¬ 
bled to resist his authority. He summoned 
aid. entered forcibly, and placed the books 
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imder a strong guard for the night. In the 
morning every cart provided for the jour¬ 
ney was found broken, and the horses were 
indulging in the liberty of a free country. 
Other conveyances were obtained, and the 
troubled sheriff was escorted out of Say- 
brook by a company of soldiers. But, alas! 
the bridges on the road to New Haven were 
all destroyed. After multiplied delays and 
vexations the end of the route was reached, 
when, lo! three hundred of the books were 
missing, also valuable papers. It was whis- 
l)ered that they had been spirited away and 
buried. 

Say brook is larger than Lyme, and more 
given to business. Its streets are broad 
and beautiful, and well lined with the ven¬ 
erated trees which the first settlers planted. 
Its homes are mostly surrounded with spa¬ 
cious gardens and grounds. It has a new¬ 
ness hardly iu keeping with its length of 
years, but many houses are standing, never¬ 
theless, which have tasted the salt air for 
three and four half-centuries, and are full 
of historic charms and associations. Prom¬ 
inent among them is the Hart mansion. It 
was built by Captain Elisha Hart, the sou 
of the old minister of Saybrook, and broth¬ 
er of Major-General Willi.am Hart, one of 
the original i)urchasers of the three .and one- 
h.alf million acres of land in Ohio known 
as the “Western Reserve.” Captain Hart 
married the daughter of John McCurdy, of 
Lyme, and they were the p.arents of seven 
of the most beautiful women on this side 
of the Atlantic. Two of 
these daughters were court¬ 
ed and wed under this roof 
by the distinguished naval 
officers. Commodore Isaac 
and Commodore Joseph 
Hull. It was the residence 
of Commodore Isaac Hull 
and his family for many 
years. A third daughter 
married Hon. Heman Allen, 

United States minister to 
South America. A fourth 
married the celebrated 
Rev. Dr. Jarvis. The house 
teems with incident, and 
many a thrilling romance 
might be gathered from its 
silent halls. Saybrook has 
five miles or more of sea- 
beach, ])resided over by Fen¬ 
wick Hall, a great elegant 
summer hotel, which draws 
annually hundreds of visit¬ 
ors. 

Lyme and S.aybrook are 
about ten minutes by rail¬ 
road apart; by carriage and 
the picturesque old Connec¬ 
ticut River ferry-boat, with 
its white sail, perhaps .an 


hour. Lyme embraces a number of sm.all vil¬ 
lages scattered over its wide territory, and 
the intervening drives are exceptionally at¬ 
tractive. The road to North Lyme winds 
among sharp steeps, wild crags, around glim¬ 
mering lakes, through weird ravines and 
darksome gorges, every now and then emer¬ 
ging into the broad sunlight upon the top of 
some remarkable elevation, where magnifi¬ 
cent views may be obtained, stretching for 
miles up the Connecticut and across the 
Sound, with the valleys of soft green, the 
pretty curving creeks reflecting the blue 
sky, and Lyme h.alf hidden among the leaves 
below. The variety in the landscape would 
drive an artist to distrjiction. It is a singu¬ 
lar mixture of the wild and the tame, of the 
austere and the cheerful. 

A beautiful lake some two miles long lies 
among these hills, seemingly thrown in by 
nature hap-hazard as a sort of plaything for 
her subjects. The Mohegan Indians had a 
settlement upon its shore in the olden times, 
and their bark canoes skimmed its polished 
surface in all weathers. It abounds in le¬ 
gends. When i)iracy was at its zenith, sev¬ 
eral noted brigands were in hiding for some 
time in .a cave near “Lion’s Rock,” and it was 
afterw.ard currently reported that Captain 
Kidd had buried a box of treasures under 
the same overhanging bowlder. Two negro 
slaves stole away one dark night to dig for 
it, armed with a Bible, which they.had been 
told it was necessary to re.ad aloud whenev¬ 
er the devil should make his .appearance to 
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protect tlie x)roperty. Tlioy were followed 
to tlieir ghostly task by some waggish young 
men, who hid near by to watch operations. 
For a time there wfis no sound save the 
steady stroke of the pick-axe into the earth. 
All at once there was a clink as if it had hit 
some hard substance. 

“ Quick, Sambo, read do Bible ; I hear do 
debel down dar,” cried Pete. 

Sambo scrambled for the book and turned 
over the leaves. 

Bead, Sambo, read; de debel am gettiu’ 
hold ob do lid ob de box.” 

“ I can’t find do place, do debel ho shako 
me so,” said Sambo, dropping the Bible and 
running, followed by Pete, neither looking 
behind them nor pausing until they had ac¬ 
complished the whole live miles to the town. 

Upon the heights near this lake is the resi¬ 
dence of the celebrated Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr, 
author of Pater Mundi, Ecce Coclum, and other 
works, who is the pavstor of the church in 
North Lyme. To the west a short distance, 
near the old homestead of the Elys, and on 
one of the highest points in the region, is 
the elegant country-seat of Mr. Z. S. Ely, of 
New York. This romantic corner of Lyme 
was the ancient home of the Seldens and 
Sterlings, one branch of the Lords, and oth¬ 
er notable families. It was here that John 
Pierrepont, the x^oet, wooed and won his 
I)rotty Lord bride; and it was also here that 
Henry Howard Brownell’s last i)oem was 
written. 

Lyme, notwithstanding its uneven sur¬ 
face, has very little waste land. Agricul¬ 
ture and the raising of horses, mules, and 
horned cattle have been a great source of 
wealth to the inhabitants, particularly in 
former years. The shad-fisheries in the 
Connecticut have also yielded large profits; 
and shell and other fish have been taken 
plentifully from the Sound. The town has 


a thrifty, well-carcd-for appearance even to 
its remotest borders, and a quiet, uncon¬ 
scious aspect, as if the stormy world had 
rained only xmace and contentment iq^on 
its legendary soil and historic homes. It is 
one of the loveliest nooks on the New En¬ 
gland coast; and if its distinguished sons 
and daughters could all be gathered home, 
the world might well x^finse to exclaim, in 
figurative language, ‘‘However small a trec^ 
in the great orchard, Lyme is a matchless 
X)rodiicer of fruit.” 


QUATRAINS. 

SriCNDTHRIFT. 

Tiik fault’s not mine, j'ou understand: 

God shaped my palm so I can hold 
But little water in my hand, 

And not much gold. 

FAME. 

Such kings of shreds have wooed and won her 
Such crafty knaves her laurel owned. 

It has become almost an honor 
Not to be crowned. 


EPICS AND LYRICS. 

It sometimes chances that the stanchest boat 
Goes down in seas whereon a leaf might float. 
What ponderous epics have been wrecked by Time 
Since Herrick launched his cockle-shells of rhyme! 

A child's grave. 

A little mound with chipped head-stone, 

The grass—ah me!—uncut about the sward, 
Summer by summer left alone. 

With one white lily keeping watch and ward. 

TO ANY POET. 

Out of the thousand verses you have writ. 

If Time spare none, you will not care at all; 

If Time spare one, you will not know of it: 

Nor shame nor fame can scale a church-yard wall: 

T. B. At.peioii. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CANDIDATE. 

By PORTE CRAYON. 



the heathen. 


Menenius. He loves your people; 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. 

Coriolanus. I do owe them still 

My life and services. 

Menenius. It then remains 

That you do speak to the people. 

Coriolanus. I do beseech you 

Let me o’erleap that custom; for I can not 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them. 
For my wounds’ sake, to give their suffrages: please you 
That I may pass this doing. —Shaksveare. 

I T was once commonly believed that 
kings, ministers, statesmen, heroes, phi¬ 
losophers, and great folks generally exer¬ 
cised a controlling influence in moulding 
the character of centuries and directing the 
destinies of nations, while stars, planets, 
comets, aurora borealis, eclipses, and other 
highnesses (more or less serene) particii^a- 
ted in their honors and responsibilities. 

Lord Bacon embalms the popular faith in 
one of his terse aphorisms: “Princes are 
like nnto heavenly bodies, which cause good 
VoL. LIL—No. 309.-22 


or evil times, and have much veneration, 
but 110 rest.” 

Modern biographers and interviewers 
leave our princes neither rest nor venera¬ 
tion ; and it requires the least smattering 
of science to jierceive that nowadays the 
heavenly bodies have no hand in the man¬ 
agement of our public affairs. 

Princes and planets being thus dethroned 
and discredited, our political philosophers 
have turned in an opposite direction, and 
now maintain that the peojile themselves 
are the true sources of power, while wis¬ 
dom and counsel are only to be found in 
the voice of the multitude. 

And in comxiliment to the grangers, who 
are rapidly becoming a power in the land, 
we will iiroceed further to illustrate our 
faith by likeqing a free peojile to a mighty 
tree, deep-rooted, wide-branching, cloud¬ 
touching, with foliage of xierennial green- 
I backs and fruits for the healing of the na- 
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tions, especially the effete monarchies of 
Europe and the barbarous hordes which in¬ 
fest this and other continents. As for offi¬ 
cials, those pretentious governmental agen¬ 
cies to whom so much power and influence 
were formerly attributed, what are they in 
our eyes but so many troublesome vermin, 
taking the color, taste, and odor of the plant 
which engenders them; squirming borers 
secretly sucking the sap that flows up from 
the vigorous roots; greedy caterpillars pitch¬ 
ing their subtle tents where the green-back¬ 
ed leaves grow thickest; strident ephemera 
that by luck or impudence have succeeded 
in crawling to the topmost boughs, thence 
to be picked off and gobbled by some inves¬ 
tigating tomtit, or whirled by the next pop¬ 
ular breeze into contemptuous oblivion ? 

Glistening in the many-colored light of 
a free press, and quivering with the winds 
of free discussion, the character and prod¬ 
uct of our national plant, as it shows above¬ 
ground, would seem to be sufficiently well 
understood; but the wise cultivator knows 
the tree of liberty is not an air j)lant, and 
in seeking assurance of its continued health, 
growth, and fruitfulness, he must consider 
the wide-spreading, hard-working system 
of roots—that humble brotherhood which 
with obscure and unceasing labor draws 
life and vigor from the bounteous earth to 
sustain the whole; and it is precisely be¬ 
cause we happen to be located in the midst 
of one of these distant and obscure bunches 
of rootlets, and have had occasion to ob¬ 
serve how the political sap which sustains 
our free institutions is elaborated, that we 
feel justified in enlightening the public with 
our personal experiences. 

Shrinking from the competition, and un¬ 
derrating the prizes offered in the great 
w’orld, I concluded some ten years ago to 
set up my tabernacle in Hardscrabble, a re¬ 
mote village in the mountains of my native 
State. Here, with pure air, quiet rural sur¬ 
roundings, and the absence of any high and 
exacting standard of living, I was enabled 
to realize the truth of Pope’s philosophic 
couplet, 

“Keason’s whole pleasnre, all the joya of sense, 

Lie in three words—health, peace, and competence.” 

I had little society out of my own family, 
but with books and a garden one need never 
suffer with ennui. Then, through my two 
weekly newspapers, one foreign, the other 
domestic, I managed to keep up a rather 
calm and philosophic interest in the current 
politics of Washington, London, Paris, Ber¬ 
lin, Madrid, Hardscrabble, and all the other 
great centres of intrigue and roguery. 

When our hill-folks wish to indicate a 
cool and comprehensive judgment, they say, 

“ Hit looks jess that way to a man up a tree,” 
the point of which homely figure is keenly 
apparent to one who, from a secluded and ' 


healthy altitude of a thousand feet or more 
above the ocean tides, is enabled through 
his weekly telescopic journal to contem¬ 
plate the folly and confusion of the great 
world beneath, calmly wondering how it 
has happened that all the knaves, block¬ 
heads, and bunglers together should have 
been selected to run the machinery, when 
there is so much intelligence and honesty 
going to waste among the unemployed spec¬ 
tators; so many statesmen out of place 
who carry on the tip of their tongues the 
simple word, which, like a cabalistic charm, 
would silence all this stupid wrangling, but 
they can’t get a hearing; good Samaritans 
who are ready with their flask of olive-oil 
to mollify the vinegar, pepper, and mustard 
of this pungent salad, but the people don’t 
seem to like oil in their messes; so much 
untried integrity, which, like Hazael of old, 
exclaims, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing ?” but is never intrust¬ 
ed with the opportunity. 

Indeed, the current of my own unambi¬ 
tious life was sometimes so disturbed by the 
blundering afnd patent ignorance of our rul¬ 
ers that, while all ideas of place or political 
preferment had been definitely ruled out of 
my plans, I felt constrained by a sense of 
duty to embody my views on the questions 
involved, and send them to a newspaper for 
publication. 

Now your country editor, generally very 
limited in all kinds of resources, is the most 
cheerful recipient of gratuitous contribu¬ 
tions, any thing from a big turnip to a two- 
column article being gratefully acknowl¬ 
edged. ■ My communications were always 
introduced with a flourish of compliments; 
surprise that such abilities should so per¬ 
sistently keep out of the x)ublic service; in¬ 
timations that my fellow-citizens w'ould not 
long permit this seclusion; just the sort of 
man needed in our Legislature at this crisis, 
etc. Occasionally in the hunting or fishing 
season I had a city friend.to spend a week 
with me, and, as may be supposed, profited 
by the opportunity to ventilate my thoughts 
and readings. 

A hospitable host’s opinions are swallow¬ 
ed with his wine, and my guest politely 
wondered I didn’t assert these valuable and 
statesman-like views in Congress. Then, 
during the long, dull winter months, when 
intellectual humors have accumulated un¬ 
comfortably, I have often been constrained 
to seize upon the first countryman that hap¬ 
pened to call with marketing. I invite him 
to a seat by the fire, and he replies with the 
grangers’ formula of “ Hard times and high 
taxes.” 

To hasten the thawing process I offer him 
a glass of sherry, and at once proceed to ex¬ 
plain the causes and remedy for the prevail¬ 
ing griefs. As the unaccustomed beverage 
warms up his Boeotian faculties, he turns 
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upon me open - mouthed, and 
swallows my speech pretty 
much as a conjurer swallows 
a sword (which gastronomic feat 
don’t nourish either of them 
much), and at the first pause 
knocks the remaining breath 
out of my body with an enthusi¬ 
astic thump, exclaiming, ^^Why, 
squire, we ort to send you to the 
Legislater, so we ort.” 

These suggestions, continual¬ 
ly repeated by neighbors and ac¬ 
quaintances who came to solicit 
my advice and assistance in mat¬ 
ters of business—small pecuniary 
advances, my indorsement on a 
note, or the loan of my wheel¬ 
barrow—made no impression on 
my unalterable resolution; but 
there seemed to be no reason 
why I should distrust or resent 
expressions of esteem and con¬ 
fidence volunteered from so many 
diflterent sources. I am sure Julius. Ciesar 
didn’t kick the man who thrice offered him 
a kingly crown, which perhaps he should 
have done. Nevertheless I must confess 
that after each and every mention of the 
subject I found my interest in the garden 
declining, and my readings involuntarily 
directed more and more to newsioapera and 
political books. I began to entertain the 
idea of subscribing for one or two of the 
leading party journals, and was surprised 
and mortified to find myself mentally re¬ 
opening a discussion which I flattered my¬ 
self had been definitely closed ten years 
before: ^^In this land of popular govern¬ 
ment can any citizen, and especially one of 
marked ability, be justified in turning his 
back on public affairs and hiding his light 
under a cabbage?” After all, do not wo 
men of culture, we—ah! (well, I may whis¬ 
per it confidentially)—we gentlemen, err, 
through false pride, self-indulgent indo¬ 
lence, despicable timidity, feeble fastidious¬ 
ness, in thus shirking the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities of good citizenship, and deserting 
the people who have need of us ? Or if oc¬ 
casionally tempted into the arena, do we 
not, like Coriolanus, put on haughty and 
impracticable airs, and because we happen 
to be misunderstood and rejected, stand 
pouting in corners for the rest of our lives, 
like the burly Roman, sour enough to at¬ 
tempt something Averse if Ave were not too 
lazy ?” 

How can the country get along at all if 
the wisdom that cometh to the learned 
man by opportunity of leisure” persistently 
refuses to participate in its councils ? 

Pursuing these reflections, my mind in¬ 
sensibly wandered into a maze of changing 
and exaggerated vagaries, which at length 
began to assume shape and meaning. I 


found myself moAung with an immense civ¬ 
ic and military procession toward a mighty 
dome towering above the classic colonnades 
and stately groves beneath like an archi¬ 
tectural aspiration—an edifice familiar to 
those Avho deal in railroad subsidies and 
two-dollar greenbacks. My modest person¬ 
ality was swelled Avith the proud conscious¬ 
ness of being the cynosure of all eyes, my 
soul elevated with the retrospect of a long 
career of public labors, successes, and hon¬ 
ors. As I took position between the pillars 
of the eastern portico and looked doAvn 
upon the vast multitude that blackened the 
area in front, I felt the supreme moment had 
arrived. The banners Avaved, cannons roar- 
ed'J and trumpets brayed—so did the crowd. 

“ Fellow-citizens!” said I. 

“Excuse me. Sir,” said the servant-girl, 
thrusting her head in at the door. “ There’s 
three men in the hall wishes to see you.” 

Confused at having been caught napping, 
and irritated at the impertinent follj" of my 
irresponsible visions, I hastened to meet the 
strangers at the door. 

“ Hello, here’s the man we’re looking for!” 
exclaimed a gruff voice, and a hand was 
laid with rude familiarity upon my shoul¬ 
der, from which I recoiled with visible dis¬ 
gust; for I recognized Bully M^Cue, who 
kept a billiard table and gambling-room at 
the other end of the village—a notorious 
character, whom heretofore I had always 
civilly avoided. 

The hallucinations of my dream were still 
hanging about my brain, like the mists on 
a mountain after a storm, so I spoke with 
freezing dignity Excuse me, gentlemen, 
but to Avhat do I owe the honor of this 
visit ?” 

HaAdng expended all he knew of manners 
and diplomacy in that bearish salutation, 
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Bully seemed abashed, squirted a stream 
of tobacco juice on the carpet, and yielded 
precedence to his colleagues, with both of 
whom I had been previously acquainted— 
Mr. Weakly, the village editor, and Squire 
Stubble, one of our mral magnates, who 
had once represented the county in the 
Legislature. 

“ Don’t care to set down; we’ve come to 
lialk business,” said Stubble, in a voice whose 
harshness was modified by a jolly wink. 

There was evidently something unusual 
on hand, so I graciously led the visitors into 
my study, closed the door, and invited fur¬ 
ther explanations. • 

Hit’s no use foolin’ round,” continued 
the squire. “ There’s a korkus now a-settin’ 
down at Guzzleby’s saloon, and we’re ’p’int- 
ed a committee to know if you’ll run.” 

“Run for what?” I inquired, with some 
bewilderment of manner. 

“Why, the Legislater, of course. Don’t 
think we’d run a gentleman like you for 
constable, do you ?” And the facetious 
farmer chuckled at the humorous conceit. 

Silencing his colleague with a gesture, 
the editor took the floor himself. 

“Gentlemen, we all know that men like 
our friend here don’t seek public office un¬ 
der any circumstances, and don’t* consider 
either the emolument or distinction in con¬ 
senting to accept it; but there are times in 
the history of a free people when ;ts patri¬ 
otism and ability are bound to come to the 
front. There is corruption and mismanage¬ 
ment in high and low iflaces, taxes are in¬ 
creasing from year to year, reform is called 
for, and the party is going down. The great 
question now is, will Colonel Candid con¬ 
sent to run on the peox)le’s ticket for the 


next Legislature ? Hardscrabble awaits 
your answer in breathless suspense.” 

“Really, gentlemen, your proposition is 
so sudden and unexpected that I am not 
prepared to give a definite response just 
now. I must consider.” 

“That ’ll do,” quoth Stubble, bluntly. 
“ From a candidate, ‘ consider’ signifies ‘ con¬ 
sent.’ You’re our man.” 

“A hundred to ten on the people’s candi¬ 
date !” blurted Bully M‘Cue, recovering his 
voice and slapping his thigh simultaneously. 

Somewhat irritated at the squire’s acute 
bluntness, I reiterated my demand for time 
to consider. 

“ We’ll ’lect you whether you will or not,” 
persisted Stubble. “You’ve been a-laying 
fallow too long, anyhow.” 

“The game’s dead sure,” said M^Cue. 
“ Sich a hand as he holds will play itself.” 

The editor meanwhile had been scribbling 
something on a bit of papei^ and, craving 
silence, proceeded to read what he had 
written: 

“ ^ At the solicitation of numerous friends 
of all parties. Colonel Candid has consented 
to be a candidate for the House of Dele¬ 
gates. The people’s party and all others 
in favor of reform and opposed to corrup¬ 
tion will rally to the support of their able 
and distinguished leader.’ ” 

Squire Stubble winked in complaisant ap¬ 
proval. “ Jist the way I was ’nounced when 
I went to the Legislater.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said I, with an asi)erity of 
manner which, I fear, was feigned, “you 
are pressing this matter too hastily. More¬ 
over, I am not a colonel.” 

“No matter,” replied the editor, blandly. 
“We’ll make it squire or major, judge or 
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CANDIDATES FOB PUDLIO FAVORS. 


general, as you may select. 

The expense of printing will 
be about the same.” 

But I never held an office 
in my life, civil or military.” 

Nevertheless in this coun¬ 
try the candidate must have 
a title, a convenient handle to 
his name that the people can 
take hold of easily — some¬ 
thing mouthy and sonorous to 
serve as a party watch-word. 

If our wise founders failed to 
make adequate provision in 
the Constitution for this ne¬ 
cessity, popular instinct sup¬ 
plies the deficiency—often be¬ 
stowed inapi)ropriately and at 
hap-hazard; but the popular 
favorite must have a title. 

Silenced on this side issue, 
it appeared rather awkward 
to resume the discussion of 
the mam point, so my friends 
returned to the doggery to re¬ 
port the result of their mis¬ 
sion, leaving me alone in a 
turmoil of perplexity. Was 
it through weakness or patri¬ 
otism that I had permitted 
myself to be announced as a 
candidate? What a singular 
coincidence that these people 
should have called just at 
that moment! Yet history 
affords us many examples of 
great careers that have been 
opened and foreshadowed, as 
it were, by incidents as silly 
and unmeaning. 

Yes, I was a candidate. The announce¬ 
ment flared on the walls and ceiling like a 
imismatic circus bill. I could see it in ev • 
ery store, tavern, and saloon, on every big 
tree, plank fence, and barn door in the coun¬ 
ty. It would be copied in all the city pa¬ 
pers under the head of Important Politic¬ 
al Items.” I felt hot and red to the roots 
of my hair even while I stood there alone. 
But this was not the worst; for presently I 
heard a light rustling footstep in the hall, 
and a delicate hand laid ux)on my door-knob. 

My wife is a true woman; the most abso¬ 
lute femininity prevails in all her instincts, 
habits, tastes, and acquirements. She loves 
her children, her home, her flowers, her mu¬ 
sic. She loves to queen it in her modest 
domain, tyrannizing over dirt and disorder, 
and surrounding herself with all the com¬ 
forts, graces, and elegances that our limited 
means will justify. She loves her husband, 
who, like a faithful guardian, has hitherto 
held the gate closed against the most dread¬ 
ed enemies of her state—vulgarity, publici¬ 
ty, and politics. , 

Wife entered the room radiant with smiles, 


carrying a bouquet culled to adorn my writ¬ 
ing-table—her daily care during the season 
of flowers. 

Look,” said she; isn’t it lovely ? and so 
fragrant!” 

Suddenly she stopped; a shadow fell upon 
her ftice; her ax)X)rehousive nostril curled in 
scornful impatience. 

“Pah!” she exclaimed; “I smell some¬ 
thing like tobacco and whisky. What made 
these horrid stains upon the carjiet ? Whoso 
dirty boots have been wiped upon the 
lounge? Husband, what visitors have you 
had to-day ?” 

I have always maintained a good reputa¬ 
tion for courage, but at that moment I wish¬ 
ed there was a trap-door in the floor. It 
was solid, however; and, stifteniiig up, I 
calmly named over the committee, dwelling 
long on the last conjunction, and stammer¬ 
ing a little ere I delivered myself of “ Bully” 
M‘Cue. 

“And what business could that vulgar 
wretch have Avith you?” she inquired, in a 
manner betokening alarm and disgust. 

“Nothing personal. He was only tacked 
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AN AKISTOOttAT. 

(Dll to a very respectable committee, who 
called to ask me to become a candidate for 
the House of Delegates.” 

And was that all ?” she laughed. You 
refused, of course V’ 

I accepted.” 

The flowers dro^iped from my lady^s hand, 
and she turned red and pale alternately. 

^‘Husband,” she said, in an imploring tone, 
haven’t I heard you say you would rather 
stand in the pillory than be a candidate for 
popular favors ?” 

“Perhaps I have said so, but circum¬ 
stances alter cases, and when duty calls, we 
must not shrink from any thing. Good 
men have braved even the pillory for con¬ 
science’ sake. You remember that grand, 
delightful old De Foe, how the bigots pil¬ 
loried him for his wit, and how his admir¬ 
ers and friends made it an ovation of flow¬ 
ers ?” 

“ Yes,” replied she, bitterly; “ but our 
modern democracy don’t pelt their rulers 
with rose-buds, as you will find.” 

Then madam seized a hearth broom, and 
with a certain vindictive energy swept up 
the dirt and tobacco, with the crushed flow¬ 
ers, into the fire-place, and then departed. 

, After a while she returned, with red eyes, 
but a firm and cheerful countenance, and 
asked if I was irrevocably committed to 
those people. I told her I feared I was. 
Then she kissed me, said I must do what I 
thought was my duty, and she would say 


nothing more to discourage oi 
embarrass me. 

Wife left me so impressed 
with her sublime resignation 
that I took up my pen to wite 
to the editor a conclusive re¬ 
fusal, but reflecting that his 
paper didn’t appear for three 
days, there seemed to be no 
occasion for hasty action, and 
I postponed it, and began 
searching for some political 
reading to prejDare me for 
coming events. All the books 
of the kind in my active li¬ 
brary had been pretty well 
conned, but on rummaging in 
an obscure closet I excavated 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy, 
some od(i volumes of the Fed¬ 
eralist, mouse-eaten files of the 
National Intelligence)', with a 
considerable mess of diplo¬ 
matic correspondence. Patent- 
office reports, and census re¬ 
turns. There were also some 
pamphlet speeches of Adams, 
Clay, and Calhoun, with some 
packages of De Doiv’s Beview, 
all of which had come to me by 
inheritance, as also the opin¬ 
ion that American statesman¬ 
ship was rapidly and visibly declining from 
year to year. To retrieve it, what better 
method than to leave oft* reading newspa¬ 
pers and return to the study of the fathers ? 
In looking over these volumes and papers I 
was astonished to jDerceive how much of the ’ 
wisdom of past generations is tunmd into 
folly by the events of the present, and, at 
the same time, how little the folly of to-day 
profits by the wisdom of yesterday. “Ver¬ 
ily a living dog is better than a dead lion” 
—a saying which rose to my lips as Squire 
Stubble entered to inform me that the “ kor- 
kus” had concluded its guzzling, and my 
nomination had been already placarded. 

In repealing the laws of entail and primo¬ 
geniture the sage of Monticello believed we 
had effectually “eradicated every fibre of 
ancient and future aristocracy.” But we 
can not eradicate human nature by legisla¬ 
tive enactments. After the lapse of a cen¬ 
tury we see the same disease which once 
appeared swelling in well-defined boils and 
carbuncles now diffused like a prurient 
rash, covering the body social from crown 
to heel. 

Squire Stubble is an aristocrat of the an¬ 
cient carbuncle type, and his career justly 
entitles him to all the regards accorded to 
the proudest of our Anglo-Norman ancestry. 
In his youth bold, illiterate, and unscrupu¬ 
lous as a feudal baron, he entered this coun¬ 
ty a penniless adventurer, and squatted on 
a territorial domain, which, by dint of club 
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and the common law (up here), he has suc¬ 
cessfully defended against all comers. By 
a chivalric coii^ de main he won a fair and 
willing bride from an ugly rivaland unwill- 
ing parents, and with sturdy perseverance 
has wrung independence from the more 
crabbed and unwilling soil of his squatter 
sovereignty. After the establishment of 
property and family came dignity and hon¬ 
or. Stubble was made a magistrate, and the 
champion of fist and thumb-nail became 
the bulwark of the law. Hence his gram¬ 
marless good sense lifted him to a seat in 
the State Legislature. At Richmond our 
hero found a world he didn’t understand, 
and that understood him as little. His 
first care was to establish himself in quar¬ 
ters at once luxurious and economical. 
Fried liver for breakfast, and your boots 
blacked every morning whether you would 
or not, all for three dollars a week. Bar¬ 
fing an occasional treat at the Governor’s, 
he didn’t circulate much socially, and in the 
Capitol never opened his mouth except to 
admit pea-nuts or vote. A representative 
from the adjoining county, with less brains 
and more tongue, did all the talking for 
him, and in return for the service command¬ 
ed his steadfast and unquestioning support. 

Having seen the elephant. Stubble was 
satisfied, and could never be induced to try 
it again. “ He had feasted on fried liver, 
had his l)oots blacked, drunk whisky with 


the Guv’ner, and sot in the Legislater.” 
The ne ultra of rural ambition attained, 
what more had the world to offer him? 
Surely nothing better than leisure and op¬ 
portunity to enjoy the consideration due to 
his extensive exp^iences and important 
public services. Thereafter he became a 
recognized power in county politics, and the 
influential patron of candidates for office, 
turning his back on the rough heads, and 
favoring such as know Latin and had pre¬ 
tensions to gentility. Stubble graciously 
offered to ride the county with me, and 1 
was only too glad to have the benefit of his 
advice and countenance. 

When I walked down street next day the 
perception of my new relations with the 
I)ublic surprised me like the shock of a gelid 
bath. Instead of the cold and somewhat 
shy deference habitually accorded to inde¬ 
pendent position and reserved manners, I 
was every where accosted with an easy and 
aggressive familiarity. My right hand was 
crushed with the cordiality of fellows whose 
names were unknown to me, and my ribs 
ached with the friendly pokes of people 
whose former acquaintance had never tran¬ 
scended a distant nod. Tom introduced me 
to his neighbor Dick, and Dick presented 
his friend Harry, and Harry called up my 
fellow-citizens Ragtag and Bobtail, and ev¬ 
ery body wanted to know my opinions on all 
imaginable subjects—grangers, railroads. 
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local option, free schools, Cuby, the next 
Presidency, and what not. 

I was seriously embarrassed at finding 
myself for the first time face to face with a 
constituency, but was humanely relieved by 
Bully M‘Cne, who stepped up and whisper¬ 
ed in my ear, confidentially, You can an- 
swer all them questions most satisfactory in 
one word—treat!” 

“ A friend in need is a friend indeed,” and 
by authority my committee man led the 
constituency into the next grocery. Then 
I was followed by a bevy of little girls col¬ 
lecting for the Mite Society, who pertly de¬ 
manded a dollar from the candidate. Re¬ 
flecting that little girls have fathers who 
have votes, I called up a sweet blushing 
maiden who was modestly hanging back, 
and gave her the dollar, with a j)at on the 
head and a compliment added. This was 
observed, and at the next corner I was boned 
by a maiden aunt of one of the little girls 
for a contribution to the heathen. Certain¬ 
ly. I profoundly pity the heathen, especial¬ 
ly those whose lot is cast in our borders. 

I escjiped into a friendly store; but there 
the proprietor spread his stock of sillfs on 
the counter, insisting I should select a dress 
for madam to wear at the capital next win¬ 
ter. Only sixty-five dollars the pattern. I 
declined: hadn’t the money. Very proud 
to have your name on our books,” said he, 
bundling up the dress and sending it off by 
a boy without my daring to object. 

I was next obliged to buy a raw-boned, 
spavined, wind-broken horse to electioneer 
on, because a warm friend and voter insisted ' 
on it. A burly fellow claimed two dollars I 
of me for a load of worm-eaten pine wood ' 


he had thrown off at my door without say¬ 
ing “By your leave,” and although he knew 
I peculiarly despised that kind of fuel. 

Hastening homeward, I was waylaid by a 
disagreeable, peak-nosed elder who had se¬ 
ceded from the Methodist society, and was 
trying to get up an opposition meeting¬ 
house to divide our poor little community. 
Knowing how I contemn him and his enter¬ 
prise, he now asserts his advantage, and 
thrusts his greasy subscription paper under 
my nose, with the remark “that candidates 
for public favors is expected to be liberal.” 

I fork over twenty dollars with a groan. 
Yesterday I was impressed with the belief 
that the public, “through its committee,” 
was soliciting a favor from me ; to-day the 
boot seems to be on the other leg. At my 
house I found the editor waiting, and charged 
with important information. 

Ely Squirms, Esq., was a lawyer of large 
local notoriety, an indefatigable politician, 
and talented fomenter of village vexation, 
a rare compound of impudence and coward¬ 
ice, rascality and plausibility, who preferred 
a dollar gained by trickery to twenty hon¬ 
estly earned. He had attended the meeting 
yesterday morning, expecting to manipulate 
it, and get the nomination himself, but find¬ 
ing Squire Stubble impracticable, he had 
slipped out, borrowed a horse, and had al¬ 
ready canAmssed half the county, circulating 
Jill manner of injurious reports against the 
nominee, and proclaiming himself the peo¬ 
ple’s independent candidate, opposed to 
corrupt court-house cliques and aristocrats. 
This was strong ground, and the situation 
alarming. Weakly wanted a scathing ed¬ 
itorial for his next issue j the slippery 
schemer must be skinned, salted, peppered, 
and served up broiled to suit the public 
taste. There was certainly no lack of spicy 
ingredients for the dish, but I peremptorily 
declined assisting or countenancing the pro¬ 
posal, and eA^'en succeeded in engaging him 
to promise that he would publish nothing 
reflecting on the personal or private char¬ 
acter of any individual during the canvass. 
As this Avas the only newspaper in the coun¬ 
ty, our simple-minded mountaineers thus 
missed the edification and enjoyment of a 
literature commonly current in those more 
enlightened and favored communities pos¬ 
sessing two or more printing-offices. How- 
eA^er, as it is essential the press should liaA^e 
its finger in every body’s pie, we agreed to 
concoct a circular address, setting forth my 
vieAvs and opinions on all the main ques¬ 
tions, whereof a thousand coj^ies should be 
promptly printed and circulated as a coun¬ 
ter-poison to the aforesaid slanders. This 
would cost something, but, as the editor 
cheerfully remarked, “ It’s an ill Avind that 
blows nobody any good.” 

Squire Stubble Avas not tardy in the ful¬ 
fillment of his promises, and next day ap- 
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peared iu a slop-shop suit of 
sliiuing broadcloth and a new 
hat, altogether a most original 
and striking i)icture of incon¬ 
gruities. Following suit as 
nearly as my wardrobe per¬ 
mitted, we mounted our nags, 
and took the field for my first 
electioneering campaign. He 
complimented my equipment. 

“ Some folks,’^ he continued, 

“thinks to please the people 
by goin’ among ^em in their old 
clothes. That dodge may an¬ 
swer in some places, but not 
here. Our people thinks hit’s 
disrespectful; they like to see 
a candidate dressed in his best. 

A feller runnin’ for Congress 
come a-noratin’ round this coun¬ 
ty with a hole in his breeches, 
and lost his ’lection by it.” 

, Flattered by the approbation 
of my mentor on this point, I 
called his attention to my x>rinted address. 
He handed the paper back, declaring he 
couldn’t read without his specs. As I had 
observed he never carried glasses, I drew 
my own conclusions, and proceeded to read 
the paper to him. 

“That’s all wrong,” quoth he, bluntly. 
“ These printed dockyments do more harm 
than good. You’re bound to stand up to 
your idees at all times and places, which is 
wery inconwenient in ’lectioneerin’. Hit’s 
like goin’ a-huntin’ with nothin’ but bird 
shot. Suppose you meet a deer or a bar, how 
are you goin’ to change, your load ? More’n 
that, half the woters can’t read, which Ely 
Squirms kin do for ’em, twistin’ it any ways 
to suit his own interest. You’ll see.” 

This curt explanation oj)enecl a vista into 
the new world I was entering which ap¬ 
palled me for the moment, and made me 
wish I was at home. “He accuses us of 
bein’ gentlemen,” continued Stubble (evi¬ 
dently tickled with the aspersion); “ where¬ 
in he has the advantage of us, not bein’ 
able to say ^You’re another.’ Well, Ely 
Squirms thinks he’s smart, but I reckon, 
colonel, we’ll skin him this time.” 

Anon we met a homespun cavalier, whose 
weather-beaten face was fringed with white 
crisped locks. 

“Good-day, Eamshead. This is Squire 
Candid, our candidate for the Legislate!’. I 
reckon he’ll suit you, as he’s jist the man 
that suits me.” 

We shook hands, and Eamshead, winking 
at my companion, said I looked like a pret¬ 
ty smart feller. Might do on a pinch. But— 
Then he stopped short, shook his belluine 
head, and seemed as if about to follow the 
word with the act. 

“On what subjects do we differ?” I in- 
. quired, modestly. 



KAMSUEAI). 

“Why, you’re too favorin’ to railroads to 
suit our section. Some few holds up for 
’em, but—” And another ominous menace 
with his head. 

“ What is your objection to railroads ? 
Don’t they open up and imiirove the coun¬ 
try ?” 

“They’ve ruined my farm entirely. Cut 
off my meadow from my barn, stampeded 
my cattle, and last year killed a sow worth 
at least fifteen dollars. But— Sold youi- 
wheat, squire ?” nodding to Stubble. 

“No,” replied he; “I’ve had bad luck. 
Wagonin’ fourteen miles over these roads 
is slow work. Wheat fell before I could 
get mine delivered, and now it won’t pay 
for the haulin’.” 

Eamshead chuckled with satisfaction. 
“ Hit’s only half a mile from my barn to the 
d^p6t, so I got mine in with the rise, and 
done first-rate. But—” 

“ On that account your land is worth ten 
dollars an acre more than ourn up our ways.” 

“ Ten !” reiterated Eamshead — “ you 
might 8£Ly twenty and not be far wrong. 
But—” 

“ Then why do you oppose railroads ?” I 
interrupted. 

“ Because they’re cussed monopolies. 
They killed my sow, and won’t pay any 
damages, and their high freights have ruin¬ 
ed us all. But—” 

“Good-day, Eamshead,” said Stubble. 
“ You’ll butt our brains out if we stop here 
any longer. That feller,” he continued, as 
we rode on—“that feller got damages for 
that road goin’ through his meadow about 
double what his whole farm cost him ; and 
his cussed sow thro wed the train off the 
track, killed five or six people, and cost the 
eompany twenty thousand dollars: that’s 
what he wants damages for.” 
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THE BOIIOOL-MISTKESS. 

We next stopped at a school-lioiise, and 
the mistress, wlio wore a red head and green 
goggles, invited the candidate to dismount 
and address her pupils i)araded on the green. 

Stuhhle intimated that that was the thing 
to do; so I dismounted, and descanting in the 
approved style on the benefits of education, 
exhorted the hoys and girls to industry and 
perseverance. They seemed pleased with 
the incident as an interruption to the mo¬ 
notony of their tasks, and one of the larger 
boys, who evidently appreciated social posi¬ 
tion more than he did learning, said, loud 
enough for me to hear: “ Ef niggers was to 
be bowed in schools, he was a-gwine to 
quit.” 

Several miles further on we stopped at a 
cross-roads tavern for noonday refreshments 
for ourselves and horses. 

The 'tidiness and culinary accomplish¬ 
ments of the widow Bunn had made her 
house famous, and the dinner we got fully 
justified its renown. The widow’s cap and 
manners at the table showed she appreci¬ 
ated the honor of entertaining the candidate, 
and her conversatien indicated a degree of 
culture in that art. She kept a temperance 
house, because, as a lone woman, it was pru¬ 
dent to do so, but she was not illiberal on 
the liquor question, nor were her opinions 
on railroads narrow-gauged. In religion 


she was of the Meth¬ 
odist persuasion — a 
popular form of ex- 
X^ression indicating the 
clearest sense of relig¬ 
ious liberty—and on 
the current questions 
of party politics she 
was absolutely non¬ 
committal. It is nev¬ 
ertheless essential to 
our nature to have 
decided opinions on 
some subject, and to¬ 
ward the close of the 
meal our hostess rath¬ 
er x^ointedly asked my 
opinions on snuff. 

I replied that I oc¬ 
casionally took ai)inch 
for a cold in the head, 
and had heard it rec¬ 
ommended for rose^ 
slugs and cabbage 
worms, but my exx^e- 
rieuce in that direc¬ 
tion had not been fa¬ 
vorable. 

She smiled at the 
simplicity of my re¬ 
mark, and proceeded 
to exi)lain herself. 
Some did nothing but 
hurrah for Eepublic- 
ans or Democrats; 
some quarreled and fit about religion; oth¬ 
ers w/ent crazy and howled round against 
liquor, which she acknowledged was liable 
to abuse, and sometimes made the men frac¬ 
tious and impudent. But the great social 
evil in that region was snuff-dipx^ing, and 
if she had a husband, he shouldn’t vote for 
any candidate that wasn’t pledged agin 
snuff. 

I conscientiously agreed with the widow, 
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and promised, if elected, to intro¬ 
duce a bill into tbe next Legis¬ 
lature making snulf-dipx)ing a 
penal offense. 

After dinner I found ten or a 
dozen voters waiting outside to 
bo mtroduced. Tbe senior of 
the company. Captain Spavin, 
stepped forward, and, in a some¬ 
what formal manner, as if he had 
conned the question beforehand, 
desired to know my views on the 
next Presidency. Pleased with 
the opportunity of discussing so 
elevated a theme, I responded in 
terms as dignified and oracular 
as the subject demanded. 

The captain then, half aside, 
informed me that he had served 
with distinction as a militia-man 
in some of our wars—whether in 
the old Kevolution, 1812, or in 
Mexico, I donT clearly remem¬ 
ber, and am not sure that he 
knew himself; but his inquiry respecting the 
coming Presidential contest was prompted 
by the desire to be instructed how the result 
might affect his chances for a pension. He 
was gittin old, now past hard work, and 
thought something ought to be done for 
him. I agreed with him cordially, and ad¬ 
vised him to stick close to the winning side. 

At this point Job Barker rather imperti¬ 
nently interrupted us by asking whether or 
not I favored the bounty on fox scalps—the 
laws offering bounties for the destruction of 
noxious animals having been repealed last 
winter, doubtless in response to the general 
complaints of high taxes and official extrav¬ 
agance : a remedy smelling more of politi¬ 
cians’ economy than true political economy. 

Hit stinks of meanness,” quoth Job, bit¬ 
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CAPTAIN SPAVIN. 

terly, ^^and sets mighty hard on us poor 
Kidgers all through here.” Then Job threw 
himself into an oratorical attitude, and the 
company stood back in grinning expect¬ 
ancy. 

'Why, you see, colonel, hit not only robs 
us of the few dollars we used to earn by 
the hardest killin’ of a fox or a stray wolf 
at odd times, but hit even threatens to de¬ 
prive our people of the consolations of re¬ 
ligion. For, you see, we bein’ uncommon 
poor and ignorant folks, none of yoiu- High- 
Churchmen, like your Peskypalius and your 
Prisbyteryens, don’t take no account of us 
whatsomever, and the misfortin of havin’ 
no water on the Ridge, ’ceptin’ a spring or 
two and a little trout run, prewents the 
Baptists from locatin’ among us, and we 
had no chance only for the Meth- 
odis’ circuit riders, who was al¬ 
ways on hand when there was 
a funeral or a weddin’ or a big 
meetin’ needed to stir up the 
people. But see how thiugs is 
goin’ to work now. This bounty 
took off, ■ and the varmints is 
goin’ to increase on us until we 
won’t be able to raise a pig or a 
chicken on the Ridge. Now even 
your Methodis’ circuit rider is 
bound to desert a country whar 
there’s no pigs nor iioultry; and 
we shall be left to perish, body 
and soul.” 

The speaker closed, and look¬ 
ed round with an expression of 
profound despair, which was re¬ 
ceived with shouts of laughter. 

I took leave, promising to look 
after the fox-scalp bill, and save 
the Ridgers from the menaced 
destitution. 
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JOH IJARKEK. 


That night niy companion got stupidly 
drunk, and we were turned together into a 
chamber with one bed. Sleep is reputed 
to he sweet generally, and sometimes essen¬ 
tial, hut if this is the only highway to civic 
honors, I’d rather 


“Wade through slaughter to a throne.” 

I was never wanting eitlier in pluck or ca¬ 
pacity for adai)tation, and consequently per¬ 
sisted in this sort of thing for a week, with¬ 
out striking a higher note, and finally began 
to suspect I had undertaken to play upon 
an instrument whose stops I didn’t compre¬ 
hend. Starting out vdth high-strung mo¬ 
tives .and enthusiastic convictions, I had 
flattered myself th.at at le.ast the thoughtful 
.and conscientious portion of the community 
would h.ave rallied to my support; hut un- 
% fortunately it is rare to find two positive 
thinkers who can agree upon any given 
point, and your thoroughly conscientious 
folks are always those most ready to cut 
throats for opinion’s sake. The spiders and 
wasps of society form .an unreliable and im- 
practic.ahle constituency, and, incapable of 
combination, must be always in a minority, 
which, after all, may be a beneficent pro¬ 
vision of Providence. And herein I real¬ 
ized the impolicy of my printed circular, 
which, filled with sincere and sharp-edged 


convictions, inste.ad of winning me respect 
and support, had provoked the open or se¬ 
cret opposition of the whole venomous and 
conceited tribe, besides furnishing my op¬ 
ponent opportunity to foment misunder- 
st.anding .and prejudice against me among 
the ignorant and unlettered. To garble 
and misrepresent is common enough in pol¬ 
itics to be reckoned legitimate warfare, but 
the most damaging trick ho played I con¬ 
sidered unworthy even of Squirms himself. 
In a line respectfully alluding to ‘‘the 
masses,” he crimped the p.aper so .as to m.ake 
it read “them asses of the Democracy.” 
The worst of it was, my phrase was so in- 
a])propri.ate in our sparsely populated re¬ 
gion that the crimped reading seemed the 
most natural and obvious. 

Squirms was evidently a master-musician 
on the popular hurdy-gurdy. He issued no 
circulars, made no public speeches,’commit¬ 
ted himself to no policy, .and pretended to 
no principles, but quietly and persistently 
wriggled through the lazy-brained, easy¬ 
going multitude, who t.ake their opinion.s 
.and morals as people catch the itch, by con¬ 
tact, and yield their suffrages to the most 
accommod.ating and importumate beggar, out 
of simxfle in.anity and good n.ature. 

Squirms understood angling for gudgeons, 
and did a sharp retail business in human 
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nature. He made his game sure hy praising ; 
people for what they didn’t possess, and 
promising every one exactly the thing he 
wanted. The needy and greedy he halted 
with glimpses of private entries to the pub¬ 
lic treasury. The ambitious booby was daz¬ 
zled with a possible captaincy in the militia 
or a vacant squireship. To the spooney 
bachelor he discoursed suggestively of bux¬ 
om maids and wealthy widows. The sullen 
hater was cheered with the ho^De of a tri¬ 
umph over his enemy. The chronic schemer 
was taken into his confidence, and believed 
himself in league with the candidate to 
cheat the devil and the rest of the county. 

Irritated with this bush-whacking Avar- 
fare, we made a rapid descent on Funks- 
ville, caught our opponent in flagrante delicto, 
and in face of a crowd of his admirers chal¬ 
lenged him to judicial combat on the stunq). 
Public opinion did not permit a refusal, so 
wo mounted the tavern porch forthwith, 
and went at it. Because a ’coon always 
runs Avhen he can, is no iiroof he can’t fight 
when cornered. This I ascertained to my 
cost. 

Squirms opened on tlie “ high-larnt,” col¬ 
lege-bred, aristocratic dignity of his honor¬ 
able antagonist with damaging effect. Then 
by contrast he pictured his own ignorance, 
humility, and meanness so graphically that 
a mouse might have pitied him. Then, as 
if suddenly changing his penny whistle for 
a brass horn, he sounded the praises of the 
people, their virtue, intelligence, honesty, 
wit, and valor, until the mountains rang 
again. 

Remembering the ancient adage. Hand me- 
rita Ians o 2 )proJ)rium est, I expected his hearers 


to become disgusted, and commence throw¬ 
ing mud to stop him. On the contrary, they 
were charmed, and applauded vociferously. 
Following the noise, in low touqs, husky 
Avith emotion, he told his love for the peo¬ 
ple, its dex)th and disinterestedness, the sac¬ 
rifices he had made and AA^as still Avilliug 
to make for their Avelfare; then, swelling, 
snorting, and shouting, he proclaimed his 
eternal enmity to high taxes, corrui)tious, 
and oppressions of court-house cliques and 
rings. (The audience began to look saA’age.) 
Again suddenly changing tone and manner, 
he got off some ribald stories, expressive of 
nothing but coarseness, but which Avere re- 
ceiA^ed Avith extravagant bursts of laughter. 
In conclusion he commented humorously on 
my opposition to the great Funksville and 
Hardscrabble Railroad, and with an irrita¬ 
ting allusion to my circular, yielded the floor. 

When I rose I Avas excited and angry (just 
Avhere he wanted me), and eA’^ery whack of 
my oratorical hoe cut up some cherished 
popular weed or struck fire from some flinty 
prejudice. I proceeded to proA^e by the ir¬ 
resistible logic of arithmetic that the pro¬ 
posed road Avas absurd and impracticable, 
that its construction would crush the comi¬ 
ty with taxes, and its revenues wouldn’t fur¬ 
nish fuel for a locomotiA^e. I Avondered how 
it happened that in sections where there 
were no railroads the people Avere ready to 
imimverish the State to have them made, 
and where they had them already in pros- 
I)erous operation the people were complain¬ 
ing, cursing, suing, and bedeAuling them in 
every possible way. I didn’t say it, but I 
came nigh to proving that they Avere behav¬ 
ing like a set of fools. 



TUB RIVALS. 
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OOMMITTEK ON TAR BARRELS. 


Fortunately I was interrupted by a hor¬ 
rible caterwauling, and a shower of mud 
balls thrown by fifteen or twenty fellows, 
to each of whom Squirms had confidential¬ 
ly promised the agency at this terminus of 
the proposed road. This kindling fire was 
promptly extinguished by the magisterial 
authority of Squire Stubble, but, glad of the 
excuse to close, I declined to resume my 
speech. 

Meanwhile, in an adjacent yard, two tur¬ 
key-cocks, excited by the noise, commenced 
strutting and gobbling at each other. The 
boys and loafers gathered along the fence, 
named them after the rival candidates, and 
yelled with laughter at their absurd demon¬ 
strations. I was flattered to i^erceive that 
Colonel Candid, a sui)erb white with crim¬ 
son gills and jetty beard, was the general 
favorite; but this was the only advantage I 
had got during the day. Seriously, I was so 
disgusted that on consultation with Stub¬ 
ble it was agreed I might knock off here and 
go home. I had let the people see my face, 
had eaten, drunk, ay, and slept with them— 
enough to show I was not proud. The rest.I 
could safely intrust to my able Ueuteuants 


and partisans—the 
squire, the editor, and 
the gambler. 

Election day at 
length aiTived. The 
campaign had been 
rduous and costly to 
me in more ways than 
I cared to acknowl¬ 
edge, but in the crisis 
of suspense we do not 
indulge in retrospec¬ 
tion. My backers 
were confident and 
boastful, ready to 
take bets on named 
precincts, and offer¬ 
ing large odds on the 
general result. 

No true wife can 
long withhold her 
sympathy in a con¬ 
test where her hus¬ 
band is personally 
engaged and deeply 
interested. Mrs. Can¬ 
did wished I had not 
been induced to ofier; 
with a respectable op¬ 
ponent, she would not 
have regretted my de¬ 
feat ; but she could 
not endure the tri¬ 
umph of such a scur¬ 
vy, abusive fellow as 
Squirms. Rather than 
have our county dis¬ 
graced, I might serve 
in the Legislature one 
term. She hoped—nay, she was certain—I 
wouldn^t try it a second time. So I found 
her amenable when I hinted there would 
probably be a good many callers that night 
when the returns came in—compliments, 
congratulations, and that sort of stuff. Of 
course I would have to stand it—one of the 
incidental inconveniences of popularity; 
and the best way to meet it would be to have 
some refreshments ready. Madam needed 
but a hint in this direction, and glad of the 
opportunity to soothe her anxieties in the 
exercise of her domestic skill, she spent the 
day in brewing, baking, wasting, and ar¬ 
ranging. The boys had already called and 
obtained a liberal subscription to a fund 
to be invested in torches, transparencies, 
and tar barrels to celebrate the victory. 

These preliminaries arranged, I retired to 
my study to await the event, and write out 
an extemporaneous reply to the cheers of 
the torch-light procession, which was to 
stop in front of my house on its line of 
march. 

What changes take place in our manners 
and modes of doing things! I remember 
the good old times of viva voce voting, when 
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VICTORY. 


every election day recalled 
the traditions of Doniiy- 
brook Fair—a saturnalia of 
whisky, noise, and rough- 
and-tumble fighting. Then 
the opposing candidates sat 
side by side in open court, 
facing the wide - mouthed 
voter, and jealously over¬ 
looking the recording clerks, 
with the alternating chorus 
of Thank you, Mr. Hubbs,” 
and “ Thank you, Mr. Stubbs,” 
until they wore so hoarse and 
exhausted they could hardly 
art'culate. Then the state 
of the poll was known at any 
moment, and in a close con¬ 
test the excitement waxed 
with the waning day. Then 
the aged, lame, blind, inva¬ 
lids, and idiots were ferreted 
out and hurried in from all 
quarters, while with en¬ 
treaties, bribes, menaces, and 
blows the timid and vacil¬ 
lating were urged to the civic 
combat. Then a party knew 
its following; and when an 
aspirant got a knock, he had 
no occasion to inquire, “Who 
flung that last brick ?” There 
was little chance for fraud, 
but the tyranny of Party 
was crushing, and the brow¬ 
beating bully ruled the hour. 

Our election day now is 
calm and peaceful as a Sun¬ 
day morning. No superflu¬ 
ous loafers around the polls, 
no crowds on the street, no visible excite¬ 
ment any where. The inscrutable citizen 
walks quietly and unquestioned to the open 
window, gives his name, drops his ballot into 
the box, and goes about his business. No 
one cares to flatter, bribe, or bully the mys¬ 
terious messenger of fate. His missive is 
like the unseen bullet which we can neither 
divert nor dodge. No man knows whose 
spear has upheld him or whence the arrow 
that brought him down. Party can no lon¬ 
ger throttle personal independence, and its 
ruffian retainer is out of office. But as the 
domineering bully retires from the stage. 
Fraud recognizes his opportunity, and comes 
sneaking in to manipulate the ballot-box, 
exhibit his arithmetical puzzles, and con¬ 
centrate his loathsome influences on the se¬ 
lected representatives of popular virtue and 
intelligence. Who can tell us “ which is the 
elephant and which the monkey?” The 
only answ^er is, Good people, you pay your 
money and can take your choice.” 

But this was not the speech I sat down to 
write, and to my astonishment I perceived 
it had grown quite dark. The polls must 


have been closed for an hour or more, and 
my fate was already sealed. With the re¬ 
flection I grew restless, and walked into the 
dining-room, where I found wife giving the 
finishing touches to her supper table, with 
the candles already lighted. I felt singu¬ 
larly annoyed wflth the glare, and asked if 
any one had called lately. She rej)lied 
only by calling my attention to her arrange¬ 
ments, asking if I thought that would do 
—if there was enough. How many did I 
expect to supiier ? I, on my part, was too 
much preoccupied to respond with the usual 
commendation, but at the sound of a hur¬ 
ried footstep I rushed to the front-door. It 
was my friend the editor, whom I cordially 
urged to enter and take some refreshment. 

“ Thank you, not now; I merely called 
to give you the result at the court-house. 
Bather disappointing—only thirty-six ma¬ 
jority, when we expected over a hundred. 
Don’t understand it; some rascality some¬ 
where. Good-evening. I’ll call later, when 
we hear from the other precincts.” 

Weakly’s manner was more discouraging 
than the figures. I was stunned, and re- 
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‘‘ Sit down,” I replied, grimly. 

“ It is nothing but those beastly 
Democrats celebrating their vie- * 
tory with a bonfire.” 

What lofty philosophy and 
profound pathos are commin¬ 
gled in that exhortation of the 
chivalric victim of self-imposed 
tasks and vigils, addressed to his 
simple, snoring squire, Ay, 
sleep, Sancho, sleep; for such as 
thou wert horn to sleep!” 

How happy that patriotic vol¬ 
unteer who, even at the exx)ense 
of a sharp wound, is honorably 
relieved from the miseries of 
campaigning and responsibilities 
of battle, and returns to rest 
under his own vine and pear- 
tree! 

A night of deep, refreshing 
sleep cured both the disappoint¬ 
ment and physical exhaustion 
NEiGnuoR UOGUEY. resultlug from my first and last 

political venture. Rising early, 
mained out in the dark until I recovered I as is my custom, I paced proudly around my 
my equilibrium. Returning to the dining- 1 garden,- inhaling the morning’s freshness, 
room, I was more than ever 
irritated with the glare of 
light. 

‘‘Wife,” said I, tucking 
her right hand under my 
arm, “ you shall not exhaust 
yourself with this nonsense, 
and under no circumstances 
will these lights he needed 
before ten o’clock.” So I 
blew them all out, locked 
the room door, and with¬ 
drew with my partner into 
the shadows of the parlor. 

“ Husband,” she asked, in 
a low, tremulous tone, “ have 
you heard bad news ?” 

“Discouraging,” said I; 

“but we can have nothing 
conclusive until ten o’clock.” 

Then we relapsed into si¬ 
lence, and heard the clatter 
of lioofs and the clamor of 
voices as each rough-riding 
messenger arrived with news 
from the distant precincts. 

At length we were star¬ 
tled by a red light flashing 
through our windows, and a 
savage burst of yells, shrieks, 
and whoops, as if 

“All the fiends from heaven that 
fell 

Had pealed the banner cry of 
hell.» 


Wife started up with a nerv¬ 
ous cry, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
husband, there’s a fire down 
town!” 


BOn-IN FOR EEEB. 
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and thanking God for the thrifty growtli 
of my Osage orange hedge, which, while 
excluding the vulgar imx)ertineuce of the 
outside world, served also to confine my 
thoughts and interests to the little i)lot of 
national territory which I was still entitled 
to govern and improve according to my au¬ 
tocratic will. Welcome defeat, which, as it 
liberates me from a humiliating xmblic serv¬ 
itude, still secures the haughty independ¬ 
ence of free citizenship, which, like a hedge 
of thorns, closes out the distant and deceitful 
horizon of ambition, while it protects and 
cherishes the fruits and flowers of ray own 
garden. Early as it was, I heard the strokes 
of a hoe in the adjoining lot,-and,* peejiing 
through the hedge, saw my neighbor at work. 

“Good-morning, Boguey. What croj) are 
you cultivating So diligently this morning 

“Patience,” replied he, without looking 
uj) or returning my salute. Boguey had 
been a warm partisan of mine in the recent 
contest, and I believe had staked some mon¬ 
ey on the result. 

Presently dropx)ing his hoe, he approach¬ 
ed the hedge, and said, in a semi-confiden¬ 
tial tone: “ To tell the truth. Pm digging for 
fishing worms. Pm told there’s excellent 
sxiort over on the river, and I’m going to try 
it. Won’t you go along ?” 

I declined, remarking at the same time I 
never had known he was a disciple of Izaak 
Walton. 

He answered, with an expression of pro¬ 
found disgust, “ Can’t say I ever had any 
luck in fishing, or in any thing else, but I 
want some excuse to get out of town until 
these blasted scoundrels get through with 
their snickering and bragging.” 

When the ancient Orientals were dead 
beat, they pouted in sackcloth and ashes. 
In similar circumstances our modern rural 
X)oliticians take their equivalent of humilia¬ 
tion in sitting all day on a stone or slimy 
log, sun-blistered and gnat-bitten, bobbing 
for eels. I determined to stay at home and 
try to x>lace my establishment in statu quo 
ante helium. I commenced by burning the 
tent caterpillars and wiring out the borers 
that had made a lodgment in my neglected 
ax)ple-trees. As the breakfast bell rang, I 
gathered a bouquet of dew-spangled flowers 
and x>i’esented it to madam at table—the 
first attention of-the kind she had received 
since my candidacy—and in consequence 
my coffee was double-sugared. Then I re¬ 
tired to my library to x^^t down in black 
and white some arithmetical calculations 
which had latterly been making me vaguely 
uncomfortable. It is an axiom among stat¬ 
isticians that “figures can not lie.” I was 
sorry to believe it, for they indicate the ne¬ 
cessity of three years’ rigid economy in liv¬ 
ing and total abstinence from cities and 
summer retreats as the result of my recent 
experiment in x^atriotism. 
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Wife rex>orted that the uneaten election 
suxqier would keep us in cold meats and 
knickknacks for about three weeks, and I 
enjoyed a whole day’s holiday in the garden, 
while she was having the house scrubbed 
and fumigated. Thus with soap and economy 
our personal disasters will soon be repaired, 
and as time rolls on, I am pleased to observe 
that the commonwealth has not suffered ax)- 
X)reciiibly from the result of the election. 

Taxes are considerably increased, which, 
however, seems to be a matter of course aft¬ 
er any great reform movement. The Hard¬ 
scrabble and Funksville Railroad carried one" 
X)assenger to the Legislature, and has never 
been heard of since. I am sure Squirms 
can have no influence in the Assembly. He 
either abjectly follows some hard-headed 
leader, or is totally absorbed in some com¬ 
bination where his x^ersonal character has 
no x>la'y* Shortly after the election he call¬ 
ed on me confidentially, sought my advice 
and counsel on the leading questions of 
State x5olicy,and offered unreservedly to put 
any thing through the Legislature I desired; 
suggested the United States Senatorship, 
and borrowed twenty-five dollars to carry 
him to the capital; declared on parting I 
was a clever fellow and the onlj^ gentleman 
in the county. But I note he has not yet 
returned the money, which he promised to 
do when he touched his pay. 

Mrs. Candid is hax)py now, for she has my 
positive promise; and I observe she can 
hardly repress her gayety whenever I open 
on my favorite tox^ics of political x^biloso- 
X)hy; but as I have no longer the fear of 
public opinion before my eyes, the world is 
welcome to my sx)eculations. 

Nicias, the son of Niceratus, remarked 
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that the Athenian populace were always 
jealous of character and ability, fearing to 
intrust a strong man with power lest he 
should grow too strong for them ; preferring 
to sulfer from the dishonesty and incapac¬ 
ity of a weak ruler, whom they might set 
up and pluck down at will; and indeed we 
need not return to ancient history for not¬ 
able examples to justify this jealousy of 
ambitious ability, or to find apologies for 
the popular instinct, which, preferring free¬ 
dom to prosperity, dreads tyranny more than 


it admires genius. With these views we 
may commend our modem nominating 
conventions” and universal suffrage as pat¬ 
ent safeguards against this dangerous ele¬ 
ment in public aflairs. And when by sub¬ 
tlety or oversight it sometimes occurs that 
a strong man slips into place, we are re- 
assui'ed by the zeal and promptness with 
which that special guardian of our liberties, 
the Press, unites to quench the dangerous 
light and bury the aspiring patriot under a 
monument of mud. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


By anna C. BRACKETT. 



her crouching, cringing-slave to that of 
her master. 

The same is true in the spiritual as in 
the material world, for he who tames 
and leads captive minds and hearts, he 
who digs new channels in which the es¬ 
tablished streams of thought are hence¬ 
forth to run, is he who knows. The man 
who knows is the man who can, and ho 
is, no less actually than etymologically, 
the king, and no longer the slave. 

The ever-increasing and peremptory 
demand of women for a general, a grad¬ 
ual, and a wide education finds its justi¬ 
fication and its irresistible force iii this 
truth, and for just this reason; because 


MATTHEW VA88AK. 

I T has been wisely said that to be free in 
this world of reality means to be mas¬ 
ter, not slave, of the things of time and 
space. But mastery over the forces of na¬ 
ture—the victory which leaves the spirit 
free—^is to be attained only through knowl¬ 
edge. The old Hindoo bent before the might 
of nature, only because her ways were to 
him inscrutable. The Persian, through his 
feeling of the violated majesty of nature, 
persecuted the men who dared to profane 
her laws by plowing the earth for purposes 
of agriculture. But one veil after another 
has been torn away from the hidden forces, 
and exactly in i^rbportion to the knowledge 
of man has been his ability to turn even 
destructive forces to his own use. For al¬ 
though nature sometimes, as in an explosion 
or a tornado, seems to re-assert her i)ower, 
she is willing to be led and controlled. It 
is by science, and only by that, however, 
that man has risen from the position of 


it is the utterance of this everlasting 
truth has it acquired such headway and 
force. It lias already wrenched the bolts 
from the doors of many a college and 
university, and it gains in effective 
strength with each victory. That Vas¬ 
sal’ College should be an object of in¬ 
tense interest is due mainly to tlie fact 
that it was one of the first answers to 
this urgent demand. 

The mind of the founder, in its straight¬ 
forward earnestness and simplicity, felt the 
strong sweep of the current of thought be¬ 
fore many of his contemporaries, and joy¬ 
fully, though modestly, acknowledged its 
claims by dedicating to its service most of 
the material results of his whole life. That 
his honest instinct was truer than the skep¬ 
tical wisdom of the world was proved on the 
day of its opening, September, 1865, when 
its halls and corridors were crowded^with 
applicants, and it started out on its work 
with three hundred and fifty accepted stu¬ 
dents from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. It was evident that the heart 
of the noble old man had guided him truly, 
and there was no longer any force in the 
statement that it was useless to offer a 
course of higher education to women be¬ 
cause they did not want it. Something of 
the same feeling as that with which the as¬ 
tronomer, after carefully setting his tele- 
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scope by long calculations, detects a new 
planet sweeping on in its exactly defined 
orbit, some sucb thrill as that with which 
the chemist beholds his carefully prepared 
experiment leap into a confirmation of a 
long-doubtful theory, must have filled Mat¬ 
thew Vassar’s heart and moistened his eyes 
on that day. He had, in the face of opposi¬ 
tion, doubt, and even derision, staked his all 
on the instinct of everlasting truth in his 
generous heart, and he had won. All over 
the country earnest girls and women an¬ 
swered to the test, and the doubt of preced¬ 
ing months and years, which were also years 
of national prostration and calamity, became 
a joyful certainty. 

Moreover—and this was a better thing, 
and it was a w'onderful thing—when in the 
first months there was question as to what 
should be the standard of the college, as to 
how severe and broad should be the culture 
and training to be given, it was the women 
within its walls who modestly but firmly 
demanded the highest and severest possible. 
They were in advance of the trustees, they 
were in advance of the men of years and 
experience with whom the decision rested.” 
To the women, therefore, belongs the credit 
of the fact that a full and strict collegiate 
course was adox)ted for Vassar. And so the 
work began. 

The college has now completed its first 
decade^—a decade of constant and increasing 
prosperity. To attempt to give any idea of 
its intellectual success by giving an account 
of any number of recitations listened to 
would be a shallow and unworthy mode of 
])roceediug. To say that this or that in¬ 
structor is exact or thorough would be to 


reduce this article to the level of a report of 
a school examination. Individual men and 
women pass away, one instructor succeeds 
another; there are left now in the facul¬ 
ty not more than four persons who were 
members at the opening. The point to be 
considered is Vassar itself, not any one or 
two of its professors or teachers into whose 
recitations I may have happened to go. If 
I spoke particularly of them, such criticism 
would bo like giving an account of the char¬ 
acter of Cologne Cathedral by describing 
the curves of a pillar or the color and size 
of the stones that constitute the floor^ or it 
would be like trying to convey an idea of 
the painting of the “ Last Judgment” by de¬ 
scribing a half dozen detached figures taken 
at random out of the many groups. 

Nominalist or realist though he may be, 
every one at all conversant with the inter¬ 
nal life of any school knows that every such 
institution has an actual character of its 
own, which is in and through all its daily 
workings, though professors and teachers 
may come and go, and it is with that that we 
are concerned. 

Again, to spend five minutes in the gray 
old cathedral or before the colossal painting 
can give us no true idea. The building and 
the picture must be known at sunrise and 
sunset, in shade and sun, within and with¬ 
out, in general and in detail, and then, and 
only then, can we say what it as a whole 
really is: so with Vassar. By day and night, 
term" time and holiday, pupil and teacher 
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must become familiar, ami tben we shall 
begin to be able to express what the ten 
years of Viissrfr have to say to us. For it is 
not alone what the students are learning 
from their books and their Iftctures, it is not 
only the pliysical health and strength which 
they are gaining, though these are impor- 
' tant factors ; it is the general tone prevail¬ 
ing, the general spirit and character in proc¬ 
ess of growth, with which we are concerned; 
and even this we care to know, not alone for 
the sake of Vassar itself, but for the sake 
of the great demand to which Vassar is only 
one answer, and to the justice of which it is 
only one witness. In this spirit, and this 
alone, I endeavor to give to those who have 
never been there some idea of this college. 

Nothing is more true than the fact that 
the character and aims of those wdio give 
the first impulse to any educational enter¬ 
prise leave their mark for years, long after 
the individuals have passed away. There 
is a spiritual as well as a j^hysical inherit¬ 
ance, and the guiding thought of the first 
prime worker has a wonderful vitality. To 
look back, then, to the man whose name this 
college bears will not be a useless task, for 
in his life and character we shall have a 
clew to the tendency which was given it at 
the first. 

We do not find in Matthew Vassar one 
familiar in his early days witli luxury, sur¬ 
rounded with inherited wealth, nor do we 

pointments, Matthew’s 
father at last bought him 
a small farm in Pough¬ 
keepsie, where the home¬ 
brewed ale of old Vassar 
soon became a more re¬ 
munerative investment 
than the fiirm. By the 
time MatthcAv was fif¬ 
teen years old he could 
not be induced to take 
any part in the brew¬ 
ing business, and ecpial- 
ly averse was he to his 
father’s next plan of 
making him a tanner’s 
apprentice. But looking 
at his refusal as a boy’s 
freak, the father went on 
with the preparations till 
the articles of indenture 
were drawn and the day 
set on which Matthew 
was to go to the tanner. 
The morning came, but 
the boy did not, for be¬ 
fore that time lie had 
enlisted his mother in 
his scheme of opposition. 
Ho was only following 
out his father’s example 
when, Avith his extra 
Avardrobe, consisting of 


' find him living in quiet times. Descended 
from French stock, though born in a little 
toAvn in Norfolk, England, his home Avas ‘‘ a 
very humble farm-house not more than ten 
paces in length and a single story in height,” 
his father an English farmer. 

Such Avere his humble surroundings. But 
only a day’s journey from the little village 
was the city of NorAvich, and in that city 
towered one of the old cathedrals Avliicli 
must be unconscious educators of all the 
children Avho groAV up under their shadoAv, 
and that this did not fail of its effect on the 
boy’s mind the memory of the old man of 
threescore and ten abundantly proved. 

His parents did not belong to the Estab¬ 
lished Church, whose coffers Avere full, and 
Avhose interests AA^ere affiliated with those 
of the monarchy. In the year of Matthew 
Vassar’s birth, 1792, the French Revolution 
was shaking all the thrones of the Conti¬ 
nent, and the threats of the royal party in 
England drove into exile many stanch Dis¬ 
senters in search of civil and religious liber¬ 
ty. Thus, Avhen the boy was only four years 
old, ho Avas brought to America. But leaA"- 
ing strife and contention at home, they 
found it again in the excited canvass Avhich 
was then going on between the rival Presi¬ 
dential candidates, Adams and Jefferson. 
After the election, however, they decided to 
make America their permanent home, and 
iifter much consideration and 
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a sliirlf and a pair of stockings, 
tied up in a handkerchief, he 
stoutly trudged his eight miles 
to the New Hanihurg ferry, and 
there kissed his tearful moth¬ 
er good-hy. ■ 

He went across the river 
alone, with seventy-live cents 
in his pocket; hut the river 
was to him what the ocean 
had been to his father, for it 
interposed a harrier between 
him and coercion. It was not 
long before he found employ¬ 
ment in a country store, and 
in four years his seventy-five 
cents had grown to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars. With 
this he went hack to his father* 
to become his chief clerk. 

Then came .another time of 
trial. His fathers brewery 
was burned, and his eldest 
brother met a sudden and 
terrible death. All efforts 
to re-establish the business 
failed, and the father finally 
retired to a small farm, where ho spent quiet¬ 
ly the remainder of his troubled life. 

Thus, at twenty years of age, Matthew, 
forced again to begin his life, wisely chose 
the work which he understood, though on a 
small scale, and at last took up the business 
of brewing. Three barrels at a time were 
all that his resources enabled him to under¬ 
take, but he devoted himself diligently to 
his business. 

Modest in his ideas, he ventured, however, 
to support a wife, the entire outfit of the 
young couple costing about one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and he rented part of a 
house at forty dollars a year. 

In order to succeed, Matthew Vassar now 
needed capital as much as the Duke of York, 
in the reign of Henry VI., needed men. And 
as the men came when York, the ambitious 
duke, had proved his capacity, so, iifter two 
years of unaided struggle, the capit.al came 
to Vassar, when he was twenty-two years 
old; and after that time the record of his 
business is one only of success and increase. 

The character, then, of the founder of 
Vassar College came of a good old stock. It 
was formed in danger, hardship, and pover¬ 
ty, and grew by self-dependence, honesty, 
earnestness, perseverance, economy, and a 
determination to do his best in a humble 
sphere. Such are the simple requisites for 
success. 

I need speak no farther of Matthew Vas- 
saEs life, except as it is connected with the 
college. His econoiny was not parsimony, 
selfishness, or .avarice. He had no children, 
and for a long time had revolved in his 
mind how he could most beneficially dis¬ 
pose of his great wealth. To be remem- 
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bercd among men is no unworthy ambition. 
This the man did desire, but he was also 
anxious that his efforts should bo turned 
into the channel where they would do the 
most good. 

It seems to have been a woman’s thought 
that first inspired his final purpose, and 
that the thought of a hard-working teach¬ 
er, his niece. The idea, once planted, final¬ 
ly grew and ripened. Its fruit is Vassar 
College. 

One can not help regretting that the prac¬ 
tical woman who first originated it could 
not have lived to see her hope fulfilled, and 
to bear her share of the honor. The n.ame 
of Lydia Booth ought to be remembered by 
the women of America. 

In 1861, when Mr. Vassar was nearly sev¬ 
enty years old, he had formed his resolution. 
The college was formally incorporated by 
act of the Legislature of New York, January 
18,1861, and as soon as possible thereafter 
Mr. Vassar called together those whom he 
had selected as a board of trustees. 

I quote here, because no mere st.atement 
can do justice to their simplicity and noble¬ 
ness, the exact words of the old man, before 
formally transferriug to the trustees more 
than four hundred thousand dollars of his 
property. 

“Gentlemen,— As my long-cherished purpose to 
apply a large portion of my estate to some benevolent 
object is now about to be accomplished, it seems 
proper that I should submit to you a statement of my 
motives, views, and wishes. 

“It having pleased God that I should have no de¬ 
scendants to inherit my property, it has long been my 
desire, after suitably providing for those of my kin¬ 
dred who have claims on me, to make such a disposi¬ 
tion of my means as should best hoaor God and bene¬ 
fit my fellow-men. At different periods I have regarded 
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various plans with favor, but these have all been dis¬ 
missed one after another, until the subject of erecting 
and endowing a college for the education of young 
women was presented for my consideration. The nov¬ 
elty, grandeur, and benignity of the idea arrested my 
attention. The more carefully I examined it, the more 
strongly it commended itself to my judgment and in¬ 
terested my feelings. 

“ It occurred to me that woman, having received 
from her Creator the same intellectual constitution as 
man, has the same right as man to intellectual culture 
and development. 

“ I consider that the mothers of a country mould the 
charactei: of its citizens, determine its institutions, and 
shape its destiny. 

“Next to the influence of the mother is that of the 
female teacher who is employed to train young chil¬ 
dren at a period when impressions are most vivid and 
lasting. 

“It also seemed to me that if woman were properly 
educated, some new avenues to useful and honorable 
employment, in entire harmony with the gentleness 
and modesty of her sex, might be opened to her. 

. “It further appeared there is not in our country, 
there is not in the world, so far as is known, a single 
fully endowed institution for the education of women. 

“ It was also in evidence that, for the last thirty 
years, the standard of education for the sex has been 
constantly rising in the United States; and the great, 
felt, pressing want has been ample endowments to se¬ 
cure to female seminaries the elevated character, the 
stability and permanency, of our best colleges. 

“And now, gentlemen, influenced by these and sim¬ 
ilar considerations, after devoting my best powers to 
the study of the subject for a number of years past, 
after duly weighing the objections against it and the 
arguments that preponderate in its favor, and the proj¬ 
ect having received the warmest commendations of 
many prominent literary men and practical educators, 
as well as the universal approval of the public press, I 
have come to the conclusion that the establishment 
and endowment of a college for the education of young 
women is a work which will satisfy my highest aspira¬ 
tions, and will be, under God, a rich blessing to this 
city and State, to our country and the w'orld. 

“ It is my hope to be the instrument, in the hands 
of Providence, of founding and perpetuating an insti¬ 
tution which shall accomplish for young w'omen what 
our colleges are accomplishing for young men. 
*■*■»«*** 

“All sectarian influences should be carefully ex¬ 
cluded ; but the training of our students should never 
be intrusted to the skeptical, the irreligious, or the 
immoral. 

“ In forming the first Board of Trustees, I have se¬ 
lected representatives from the principal Christian de¬ 
nominations among us; and in filling the vacancies 
which may occur in this body, as also in appointing 
the professors, teachers, and other officers of the col¬ 
lege, I trust a like catholic spirit will always govern 
the trustees. 

“It is not my purpose to make Vassal* Female Col¬ 
lege a charity school, whose advantages shall be free 
to all without charge; for benefits so cheaply obtained 
are cheaply held. But it is believed the funds of the 
institution will enable it to offer to all the highest ed¬ 
ucational facilities at a moderatfe expense, as compared 
with the cost of instruction in existing seminaries. I 
earnestly hope the funds will also prove sufficient to 
warrant the gratuitous admission of a considerable 
number of indigent students annually—at least by re¬ 
garding the amount remitted, in moat cases, as a loan, 
to be subsequently repaid from the avails of teaching 
or otherwise. Preference should be given to benefi¬ 
ciaries of decided promise, such as are likely to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves in some particular department or 
pursuit, and especially to those who propose to engage 
in the teaching of the young as a profession. 

“I desire that the college may be provided with 
commodious buildings, containing ample apartments 
for public instruction, and at the same time affording 
to the inmates the safety, privacy, a«d purity of the 
family. 


“And now, gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, I 
transfer to your possession and ownership the real and 
personal property which I have set apart for the ac¬ 
complishment of my designs.” 

After the transfer had been accomplished, 
Mr. Vassar thus expressed himself: 

“I beg permission to add a brief and general ex¬ 
pression of my views in regard to the most judicious 
use and management of the funds. After the college 
edifice has been erected and furnished with all needful 
aids and appliances for imparting the most perfect 
education of body, mind, and heart, it is my judgment 
and wish that the amount remaining in hand should 
be safely invested, to remain as a principal, only the 
annual income of which should be expended in the 
preservation of the buildings and grounds, the sup¬ 
port of the faculty, the replenishing and enlarging of 
the library, cabinet, art gallery, etc., and in adding to 
the capital on hand, so that the college, instead of be¬ 
ing impoverished, and tending to decay from year to 
year, shall always contain within itself the elements 
of growth and Expansion, of increasing power, pros¬ 
perity, and usefulness. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, this enterprise, which I 
regard as the last great w'ork of my life, I commit to 
you as a sacred trust, which I feel assured you will 
discharge with fidelity and uprightness, with wisdom 
and prudence, with ability and energy. 

“It is my fervent desire that I may live to see the 
institution in successful operation, and if God shall 
give me life and strength, I shall gladly employ my 
best faculties in co-operaling with you to secure the 
full and perfect consummation of the work before us.” 

The most noticeable points in the state¬ 
ment are its straightforwardness and nnan- 
swerahle arguments as to the right of wom¬ 
an to culture and development, the strong 
prominence given to the influence of the 
female teacher, the decided refusal to make 
the college sectarian in its influences, and 
the wisdom, as well as the kindness, which 
is embodied in the statement about charity 
and indigent students. 

Here we have the spirit in which this 
work was begun, here the spirit which per¬ 
meated the atmosphere of the new school. 
In the sentiments thus expressed there is 
vitality enough to bo felt through every 
branch of the institution for years to come. 

Ground was broken for the college build¬ 
ing June 4, 1861, and the walls went up 
steadily all through the troubled times of 
the civil war, till, in four y^irs, the trustees, 
finding the building complete, decided to 
open it the following September. The de¬ 
scription of the building is as follows: ‘‘ The 
main edifice is almost live hundred feet in 
length, with a breadth through the centre 
of about two hundi-ed feet, and at the trans¬ 
verse wings of one hundred and sixty-four 
feet. The centre building and the wings 
are five stories in height, and the connect¬ 
ing portions are four in height. The height 
of the centre building from the foundation 
to the top of the dome is ninety-two feet. 
All of the partition walls are of brick, and 
are cai*ried up from the ground to the roof. 
There is a corridor in each story twelve feet 
in width and five hundred and eiglity-five 
feet in length, affording room for exercise in 
inclement weather. These corridors may 
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be instantly divided into five separate 
parts by iron doors connected 'vvitli eight 
fire-proof walls. The latter are in pairs, 
standing ten feet apart, and cut the build¬ 
ing into five divisions. These j)airs of 
walls are connected only at the corridors, 
where the floor is brick and stone, over 
which the iron doors may slide and be 
closed, so that, should a conflagration oc¬ 
cur in one portion of the building, .the 
other parts would be perfectly secure 
from harm. These divisions of iron and 
masonry extend from the foundation to 
the roof.” 

Vassar is located about two miles east 
of the city of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
and it embraces in its immense building 
all the rooms necessary for the board and 
tuition of . some four hundred students 
and their teachers. It will not be seen 
without some reflection what these 
words imply. The college authorities 
thus become not only the instructors, 
but the heads of the family of four hun¬ 
dred, and the immense complication of 
duties which this arrangement presents it 
is not easy to apx>reciate. We have at 
once before us a large hotel, with all the 
departments necessarily involved in that, 
and we must not put out of view the evident 
fact that, as this hotel is not in a city, it 
will be forced to provide its own supplies 
of water and gas, and to carry on its own 
laundry. We have next to include all that 
we expect to find in every college, with its 
full number of departments, adding to the 
number of professors requisite a resident 
physician, with hospital accommodations for 
the sick. We must not forget a treasurer’s 
department, which includes, from the sub¬ 
urban situation of the college, post-office, 
express office, and telegraph—and we see at 
once that the positions of president and lady 
principal are situations demanding the very 
highest qualifications. 

I do not mean that the direct supervision 
of all these departments comes upon the 
president and lady principal, but I do mean 
that, living in the midst of the community 
as they do, with so many difierent dei)art- 
ments, the greatest executive skill is de¬ 
manded in order that there be no waste of 
time from the clashing of one against the 
other, and in order that the intellectual 
work, which is the object of all this machin¬ 
ery, may go smoothly on. The college work 
proper is, of course, to Vassar what the brain 
is to the other organs of the human body. 
For that alone they all exist, and they must 
be all controlled for its convenience. But 
as in endeavoring to understand the human 
body we can not neglect the organs of re¬ 
pair, of nutrition, nor oven the mechanical 
structure, so, minor though they be, we can 
not pass without notice the corresponding 
departments of Vassar College. 



MATTHEW VASBAK, JTJN. 

We liave, then, first, the outside depart¬ 
ment of the farm and garden; next, a de¬ 
partment not generally reckoned as one, 
however — that of guide and messenger. 
This needs some explanation. 

In the room of this officer is the clock in 
accordance with which, and by means of 
wires connected with a powerful battery in 
the chemical laboratory, all the regular 
hours are struck all over the house with 
the precision and regularity of the bells of 
a man-of-war at sea. These bells call the 
time for rising, meals, the beginning and 
close of each recitation, and so forth, through 
the day. In this office, also, are stationed 
the messenger girls, who, as their name in¬ 
dicates, are employed to convey messages 
from teacher to teacher or from teacher to 
pupil. Mechanical though this so-called 
department may be, it will be at once per¬ 
ceived that it is very important. 

The janitor’s department has the care of 
all ordinary repairs and of the porterage, 
which, it is readily seen, is one requiring 
considerable skill at the beginning and end 
of terms. 

Next comes the treasurer’s department, 
which transacts all financial business, and 
whose office includes the post-office, express 
office, and telegraph, also a bookstore on a 
small scale for the supply of text-books and 
all needful school apparatus. To the judi¬ 
cious management of Matthew Vassar, Jun., 
the treasurer, and nephew of the founder, 
the college is largely indebted for its flour¬ 
ishing financial condition. 

Fourth in order is the engineer’s depart¬ 
ment, the duties of which are to furnish 
plenty of heat, light, and water to the small 
village. But in order to guard against all 
possible casualties from fire, this depart- 
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THE KITCHEN, ON SLAP-JAOK MORNING. 


ineiit, isolated like the snn from the earth, 
is placed at quite a distance from the col¬ 
lege building. If, guided by the tall chim¬ 
ney, we make our way thither, we find an 
immense coal-yard, five large boilers, a com¬ 
plete apimratus for manufacturing gas, and 
steam-pumps for forcing water. A staff of 
six men, constantly employed, supply daily 
to the college building 11,500 feet of gas 
and 80,000 gallons of water, which numbers 
are of value only as aiding one to gain a 
vivid idea of the size of the college. 

Through nearly fifty miles of pipe the 
steam traverses the distance to the main 
building and warms the whole, partly by 
moans of coils in the rooms, partly by means 
of coils inclosed in brick chambers in the 
cellar communicating with hot-air flues. To 
show what the capacity of the steam appa¬ 
ratus is, it is only necessary to read the de¬ 
scription of the size of the building, and to 
add that oven in the coldest of winters there 
was hut little complaint of insufficient heat. 

Fifth, we name the matron’s department, 
more properly that of the housekeeper, as 
her duties correspond exactly with those of 
the housekeeper in any well-regulated ho¬ 
tel. In her charge are all the rooms of the 
students and the college rooms, and she has 
under her orders a large corps of servants. 

The sixth department, that of steward, 
includes the purchasing of all supplies, and 
the management in full of the dining-hall, 
kitchen, bakery, and laundry. Simply add¬ 
ing, for the same reason as before, the fact 
that fifty pounds of butter and thr6e hun¬ 
dred quarts of milk are daily in demand, 
one can easily see that the office of steward 
at Vassar is no sinecure. The combining 


of the laundry with the steward’s office 
seems to he a measure of economy, as part 
of the servants thus can do double duty; 
but this arrangement does not prevent the 
necessity of a competent head for the laun¬ 
dry, which is now in a separate building. 

Before we can come to the brain-work we 
must add still one more department, which 
might he called the pathological, for al¬ 
though the resident physician is professor 
in the college as well, yet her direct respon¬ 
sibility for the health of the students and 
her care of them in sickness do not i)roi)erly 
belong to the intellectual side. 

The office of this department is not only 
the consulting-room of the physician, but 
it includes the hospital proper and several 
rooms in the upper story, out of the way 
and of the sound of the otherwise omnipres¬ 
ent electrical hells, in which students who 
are not really sick, but who are tired, may 
be quite secluded during whatever time is 
desirable. It is an undoubted fact that the 
nervous strain produced simply by living in 
so large a family, and the constant and nec¬ 
essary demand for exact punctuality that is 
made on every student by the inexorable 
bells, are more wearing than any one not 
living in it can imagine. We all know that 
there is something in the very atmosphere 
of a large city which forbids quiet. With 
the best resolutions in the world as to re¬ 
fraining from overwork, we are, as it were, 
sucked in by the maelstrom, and our will 
seems powerless to extricate us. The very 
sight of Broadway, when one is weary of 
work, is almost unendurable, and though 
we are conscious of this sympathetic strain 
on the nerves only when our own are over- 
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taxed, yet it must always exist. ' Constant¬ 
ly repeated, it is very nerve-exhausting. 
More than half of the sickness for which 
Vassal’ has been held responsible is owing, 
not to the evil effects of intellectual effort 
on the young organisms, which need the 
brain-work, but to the exciting effect of 
this sympathetic strain on girls who are 
too young to be sent there at all. Parents 
do not realize this fact, though they are 
warned. Perhaps it is impossible for them 
to do so. They insist upon sending girls 
too young out from the quiet of their own 
small families into this intensely stimula¬ 
ting atmosphere, and when the inevitable 
evil comes, they wash their hands and blame 
Vassar. The future will remedy this injus¬ 
tice. 

With regard to these quiet rooms, it was 
evidently none but the motherly care of a 
woman that provided these rcstin^-iilaces, 
where the girls, with a peaceful yet varied 
landscape spread out before them, a centre- 
table for their books and papers, amuse 
themselves in quiet till their nerves are 
rested. 

If now, having passed in review the dif¬ 
ferent departments whose duty it is to pro¬ 
vide beforehand for the healthy action of 
the body in general, we come to the direct 
provision for the brains themselves, we find 
opening before us a wholly new set of de¬ 
partments in instruction. We review these 
only briefly, as they corresi)ond, of course, 
in the main with those of any college, and, 
for convenience, x>lace them in tabular form: 


libraries. Nor must we pass unnoticed the 
reading-room, with its files of newspapers 
from all quarters and its long list of mag¬ 
azines, where, i)icking them up at random, 
I found, among others, quietly together the 
Baptist Quarterly and the Umtarian Bevieio^ 
the Sailor^s Magazine and Old ami NeWj Good 
Words and the Herald of Health; among a 
crowd of the usual magazines, both native 
and foreign, the Con temporaryj British Quar- 
tei'lyj Nation, Revue des Deux Mondes, Aniencan 
Journal of Science and Art, etc., etc., etc. 

If we walk across the college grounds, 
where, instead of men, we meet women, 
hastily shawled or cloaked, going to and 
fro, bent on recreation or recitation, we 
reach the rooms for the illustration of the 
departments of natural history and art. In 
the building formerly known as the gymna¬ 
sium, and i)art of which is still devoted to 
the regular daily exercise of the students, 
we shall find, first, the new art gallery, only 
recently oj)ened—a large and finely arranged 
hall, where the walls are lined with paint¬ 
ings, engravings, and photographs from the 
antique, the floor studded with full-size casts 
of the most celebrated statues, and where 
valuable books of engravings lie ready to 
the hand. We shall also find the drawing 
room, where unfinished paintings or draw¬ 
ings stand upon the easels, and the delight¬ 
ful disaiTangenieut of the theoretical studio 
is the order of the day. 

But if, passing through these, we enter 
the museum of natural history, we shall at 
once remark, not the abundance of illustra- 


P11Y810LOGY. 

Natural History . ... 

English. 

Forrign Languages .. 
^Piivsios. 

^Mathematics. 

Astronomy . 

PllILOSOl’lIY. 

Art. 


( Physiology.1 

Ilygieye.i 

Physical Geography ... | 

Botany. 

Zoology . y 

Mineralogy .. 

Geology.J 

TElociUion. 

J Rhetoric. 

I Logic. 

^Literature. 

(Modern Languages . 
Ancient Languages —) 

I History.f 

/Natural Philosophy—' 

(Chemistry. 

r Algebra. 

1 Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

General Geometiy. 

^Calculus. — 

(Intellectual.> 

IMoral.j 

(Design. 

(Music. 


Woman professor, and instructor in gymnasium. 
Professor and assistant. 


Professor and four lady assistants. 

One German, two French ladies. 
Professor and four lady assistants. 

Professor. 

Woman professor and two assistants. 

Woman professor. 

Professor (President). 

Professor. 

Professor and ten lady assistants. 


Outside of all these, and serving as indis¬ 
pensable adjuncts, we must not forget the 
beautifully arranged library, full of valua¬ 
ble books of reference in all departments, 
and carefully catalogued by means of the 
card catalogues now in use in nearly all our 

* Although these two constitute but one department 
in the printed statement of the college, yet, as they are 
practically two and distinct, I have so stated them for 
the salie of the spirit of the truth, and not the letter. 


tions from all the departments of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral life that we can see 
in many museums, but the evident arrange¬ 
ment of all the specimens with a view to 
instruction, and not for the purpose of show. 
To illustrate: In one case we find together 
types of all the four branches of animal life, 
and then again, in the same case, types of 
the classes of each, so that, as the zoologic¬ 
al student begins her work with the names 
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of tlio divisions and subdivisions, tliese will 
not be to her mere names, but she finds the 
illustrations of the otherwise dry text all 
laid out before her in order. It is as if one 
took at a comprehensive glance a survey of 
all the animal life on the face of the earth. 
The same educational arrangement is seen 
in the minerals; and I mention it not for 
its own sake, or for the sake of the individ¬ 
ual mind which actually did the work, but 
because, reverting to the idea expressed in 
the beginning of this article, it is as good 
an illustration as I can give of the spirit 
of earnest, honest work and adaptation of 
means to ends—those ends being real edu¬ 
cation—which the impartial observer can 
not fail to recognize in every department 
at Vassar College, and which is an inherit¬ 
ance by fight from the earnest, honest spir¬ 
it of the founder. 

But as we turn to leave the building by 
a long passageway, what noise is this we 
hear ? At first one might fancy that he 
was in some large lunatic asylum; for a con¬ 
fused medley of sounds^ high and low, and 
of metallic vibrations, recalls to our mind 
the. terrible prophecies of our well-meaning 
friends. We begin to fear that the over¬ 
work at Vassar, too severe for the organiza¬ 
tion of woman, whose brain was originally 


intended only as a servant and not as .a 
master of the other functions of the body, 
has produced here the expected result. If 
all American women are to become incipi¬ 
ent lunatics as the result of their mental 
training, would it not have been better for 
Matthew Vassar to have given his half mill¬ 
ion to Harvard University, where no such 
evil could result, and to have dismissed for¬ 
ever his chimerical idea, benevolent, no 
doubt, but foolish after all ? 

These doors conduct, doubtless, to so 
many cells, where the unfortunate victims 
of ‘identical education’^ are confined, and 
they are placed here so that their shrieks 
and groans and discordant pounding shall 
not disturb the remainder of the doomed 
community. Alas for the rarity of wise 
generalization from insufQcient facts! The 
thirty doors, when examined, prove only 
entrances to thirty rooms where thirty stu¬ 
dents are practicing at thirty different pi¬ 
anos in all styles of art. As we look in, the 
work still goes on, and healthy faces and 
erect forms do not even turn to note our 
coming. We return, simply meditating, as 
we emerge into a charming little lecUire- 
room, on the uselessness of this hallway 
experience for moral illustrative- purposes. 
Here, instead of discords blending into bar- 
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mouy, Ave had found the polar antithesis. 
Every student was earnestly pursuing her 
OAvn Avork. Each in her limited sphere, un¬ 
conscious of the rest, was m.aking harmony, 
and yet the result to the comprehensive ear 
was a most unmitigated discord. After all, 
illustrations must not he too carefully ana¬ 
lyzed or carelessly applied. 

We lind our charming lecture hall ready 
for the meeting of the literary societies, and 
also prepared for the mimic performance of 
any of Shakspeare’s dramas. Even as Av^e 
enter, a spirited rehearsal is in progress of 
one of the acts of Henry VI. 

The observatory, Avhere is located the de¬ 
partment of astronomy, is also a short dis¬ 
tance from the main building, and contains, 
besides the rooms requisite for observations 
and recitation, accommodations for the pro¬ 
fessor. When the telescope Avas mounted 
it Avas inferior only to three in the coun¬ 
try, the diameter of the object-glass being 
twelve and three-eighth inches, and its fo¬ 
cal length sixteen feet six inches. 

The reader will 
of course have no¬ 
ticed, ill looking 
over the list of 
departments and 
teachers, the large 
nundier of women 
instructors. This 
was in accordance 
Avith Mr. Vassar’s 
idea at the start; 
and here, as else¬ 
where, it seemed to 
be only the AA^om- 
en themselA'es that 
stood in the way 
of. the professors’ 
chairs being all 
filled by women. 

One Avould sup¬ 
pose by the anxiety 


A\dth which people seek after and assume 
the title of professor that it was to be highly 
valued; and yet Avhat is a professor but a 
teacher, after all, as Louis Agassiz at the 
height of his fame taught us in the begin¬ 
ning of his Avill—I, Louis Agassiz, teach¬ 
er.” So the simple words run, and they 
may well put to the blush many a half- 
fledged pedagogue of a country school who 
prefixes the title of jirofessor to his un¬ 
known name on CA^ery possible occasion, 
and with no provocation. 

As Ave enter class-room after class-room 
at Vassar it does not seem at all odd to see 
women presiding over the work in a style 
for which Ave can haA'e no criticism except 
respect. And yet if these A^ery Avomen AA’ere 
called professor the world in general would 
be much surprised, not to say oftended, 
though their acquirements and professional 
tact might far surpass those of many a pro¬ 
fessor suddenly elevated to his position, 
wdth scant intellectual acquisitions, and no 
experience Avhatever in the art of educa- 
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tion. The title is of hut little consequence, 
hut it is of consequence that the world 
should judge fairly, and award to great ca¬ 
pacity and long and varied exi:)erience their 
meed of fairly won honor and fairly merited 
recompense. As it is, it will he evident hy a 
glance at the list of school departments and 
teachers before given how far Mr. Vassar’s 
desire has been carried out, that there should 
he a “ full co-operation of women in the la¬ 
bor of instruction and discipline in the col¬ 
lege.” I quote again his simple and noble 
words: 

“ It is my hope—it was my only hope and desire; 
indeed, it has been the main incentive to all I have al¬ 
ready done, or may hereafter do, or hope to do—to in¬ 
augurate a new era in the history and life of woman. 
The attempt you are to aid me in making fails wholly 
of its point if it be not an advance, and a decided ad¬ 
vance. I wish to give one sex all the advantages too 
long mono])olized by the other. Ours is, and is to be, 
an institution for women, not men. In all its labors, 
positions, rewards, and hopes the idea is the develop¬ 
ment and exposition, and the marshaling to the front, 
and the preferment of women, of their powers on ev¬ 
ery side, demonstrative of their equality with men— 
demonstrative, indeed, of such capacities as in certain 
fixed directions surpass those of men. This, I con¬ 
ceive, may be fully accomplished within the rational 
limits of true womanliness, and without the slightest 
liazard to the attractiveness of her character. We are, 
indeed, already defeated before we commence, if such 
development be in the least dangerous to the dearest 
attributes of her sex. We are not the less defeated if 
it be hazardous for her to avail herself of her highest 
educated powers when that point is gained. We are 
defeated if we start upon the assumption that she has 
no powers save those she may derive or imitate from 
the other sex. We are defeated if we recognize the 
idea that she may not, with every propriety, contrib¬ 
ute to the world the benefits of matured faculties 
which education evokes. We are especially defeated 
if we fail to express by our acts our practical belief in 
lier pre-eminent powers as an instructor of her own 
sex.” 

As we go through the building we shall 
observe many peculiarities. Instead of the 
uninteresting tints of. black, brown, and 


gray which we have been accustomed to 
observe on college benches as the class gath¬ 
ers at its summons and sits expectant of the 
professor, we have time to notice the dashes 
of brilliant color and the taste for beauty. 
The combination of a seal-skin sacque and 
a pretty white apron on one attracts by its 
novelty. The most perfect freedom and in¬ 
dependence seem to prevail. One sits in 
full out-door costume while absorbed in her 
book; another, with her sacque carelessly 
thrown open, holds her hat in her hand; 
one, in house attire, has a crimson rose-bud 
slipped into the button-hole of a gray dress; 
and another a scarlet shawl flung round her 
shoulders. Some have come from exercise, 
some are going to it as soon as the recita¬ 
tion is over, some are from their rooms. 
But there is no doubt as to the interest and 
attention as the work begins and goes on; 
and when the i:)rofessor leaves the stand, 
and scarlet shawl, crimson rose, and seal¬ 
skin sacque disappear as the class uncere¬ 
moniously adjourns, we know that we have 
been in no play-room, but in an atmosphere 
of honest work. 

As wo stroll by the students’ bulletin- 
board we select the following advertisement 
as of an unusual character for a college bul¬ 
letin : 

OST—A tiny oriole wing, brown and yellow, very 
precious to the owner. Please return to Kooin 
No. —.» 

But as directly beneath we read, 

OST—Manuscript book containing calculations 
for solar eclipses. Finder will confer a favor by 
leaving it at Parlor No. — 

we do not feel that the dignity of the col¬ 
lege is at all impaired if students do give 
part of their attention to tiny oriole wings. 

The same combination arrests our atten¬ 
tion as wo come through a corner door into 
a hall where sleds, leaning against the wall 
at the orthodox angle for practical coasters, 
bring visions of quickened circulation and 
rosy cheeks. On the bush by the door hangs 
a bright blue ribbon, evidently dropped 
from some golden-brown curls, and waiting 
to bo reclaimed, while so near on the edge 
of the stone foundation that the end of the 
ribbon sweeps across it, lies a heavy volume 
of logic, also awaiting its owner. 

But one soon becomes accustomed to such 
combinations at Vassar, and imbibes mean¬ 
while a healthy appreciation of the facts 
that intellectual work and taste for the 
beautiful are not incompatible, and that 
really cultured minds do not necessarily lose 
their native love of art. 

Our day at Vassar begins by the simul¬ 
taneous chiming of the bells for rising, but 
there is no perceptible stir till the second 
chime, which announces breakfast, and 
which is equal in its effect to the summons 
of the pied piper of Hamelin. At first dim 
and indistinct, then louder and increasing in 
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volume, from above, 
from below, from all 
sides, sounds the 
step of multitudi¬ 
nous feet; and then 
from all directions, 
down stairs and up 
stairs and along the 
wide corridors from 
both sides, come 
trooping the stu¬ 
dents, slowly and 
leisurely at first, 
pausing for a greet¬ 
ing or a joke, but 
very soon hurriedly 
and more and more 
rapidly, the latest 
stragglers iierhaps 
adjusting a cuff or 
tying a neck-ribbon 
as they speed along 
to the wide open 
doors of the dining- 
hall. The throng 
passes slowly in, as 
when the doors are 
open of a concert- 
hall or a theatre. 

In less time than it 
takes to write it the many tables are full, 
each student standing behind her chair. The 
bell of the lady j)rincipal, at the head of the 
faculty table close by the door, strikes, and 
all are seated. Another bell, and through 
all the long room for one moment there is 
utter and perfect silence—the silent grace, 
a custom brought from his old Nantucket 
home by the father of the astronomical x>ro- 
fessor. It is but a moment, but for that 
moment the hall is like the enchanted i)al- 
ace of the Sleei)iug Princess, and then the 
spell is broken, and the hum of voices and 
. the inevitable clatter of knives and forks 
bcftin. 

Here are, alas! some unfortunates who are 
late, and who now come in, each iiausing as 
she enters, for a recognizing glance and nod 
from the lady princii)al as permission to 
take her seat. The students remain at 
the table for a certain length of time, the 
end of which is announced by another bell, 
before which, however, it is quite possible 
that some notices may be given which con¬ 
cern the whole college; as, for instance, if 
the day is very bad, that students are ex¬ 
cused from out-door exercise. The original 
source of such x^ermission is the resident 
physician, who, seated at the faculty table, 
before commencing her own meal, is writing 
her orders for the girls who for any indis- 
])osition are excused from coming to table. 
The first bell strikes, and the most anxious 
of the students go out one by one as they 
choose, the rest following in their own time. 
We can not avoid remarking the erect car- 


TilE BULLETIN-JJOAllW. 

riage and the firm and even gait of the girls 
as they x^ass us. I think that fine walking 
is a very noticeable thing among the Vassar 
students, also a very self-x^ossessed and quiet 
Xnirsuiug of their own affairs. These girls 
are learning the value of time and the mean¬ 
ing of the word business, and the knowledge 
will stand them in good stead when they 
come to take their share of the workFs work. 

From quarter x^ast eight to twelve, from 
half past one to half past five, and from sev¬ 
en to eight in the evening are assigned to 
work—either study, recitation, or exercise; 
but as no student is allowed to x^ursue more 
than three full studies at once, it follows 
that much of this time is spent in study. 
We can wander at will during the morning 
study hours from one recitation or lecture to 
another, hearing every variety of topic dis¬ 
cussed. I note the interesting discovery 
that out of the Sophomore Class of fifty, 
twenty-seven, or more than half, had elect¬ 
ed to go on with their mathematics when 
the study became oxitioual, though I do not 
Xirox)ose, as I before stated, to give any de¬ 
tailed account of special recitations. I will 
only say, because it bears out my theory of 
inheritance, that I found every where the 
same atmo8x>here of honest work. More I 
can not say ; and every teacher who has by 
long exxierience gained the x^i’^^icssional 
quickness of x^ereex^tion corresponding to 
that which interprets to the skillful physi¬ 
cian the flush of a cheek or the beat of a 
X)ulse will know how much that means. 

So goes on the day at Vassar, broken by 
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the dinner at noon and the old-fashioned 
tea at sunset, followed hy prayer and the 
singing of a hymn in the chapel. 

If during the day we Tary our round of 
class observing by drox^ping into one of the 
cozy little parlors, we find a cordial polite¬ 
ness and courtesy. The three or five pro- 
X>rietors have spent their ingenuity and taste 
in adorning it, and we find them quietly at 
work, as if in their homes. Every wdiere it 
is evident that the students are self-govern¬ 
ed. A European teacher would be amazed 
and horror-struck at the perfect freedom 
w^hich is given to them. They take their 
daily walks when and where they please, 
and if one asks, ‘^What is there to prevent 
these girls from going away if they choose V’ 
the answer is, “ Nothing.” 

But this is a nothing which means every 
thing, for it is the self-respect which is na¬ 
tive-born at Vassal’, and which is more of a 
safeguard to our American girls than the 
constant esxiionage and the strictly limited 
iiiclosures of traditional schools to tlieir 
Eurox^ean sisters. It is the Venus of Milo 
that is at home in the art gallery of Vassar, 
and not the Medicean Venus. 

Tlie Senior Class have some x^rivileges, 
dating mostly from last year. For instance, 
while all the rest are under the supervision 
of a corridor teacher, whose room is juvst at 
the end of the corridor, the Seniors have no 
corridor teacher, excexit so far as the lady 
princixial calls them her own; and the room 
designed for that x^^n’pose has been x>laced 
in their hands as a Seniors’ Into 

this x^rivileged sanctuary no one but a Sen¬ 
ior is expected to enter, unless introduced 


by one of the class, and to adorn and beau¬ 
tify it the whole class unite. Vines are 
trained over the white walls, x^ictures en¬ 
liven them, and tasteful furniture and deli¬ 
cate curtains complete the arrangement. 

I should have spoken before of the vines 
which are trained over the walls in other 
ro«ms. The English ivy seems to take kind¬ 
ly to an intellectual atmosphere, and flour¬ 
ishes, spreading its branches far and wide. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a room in which 
one can not trace a cultivated and refined 
taste. 

At night the bells chime the hour for rest, 
the innumerable parlors grow dim as the gas 
is turned oft*, and sleex) settles over the fam¬ 
ily, save the night-w'atchman, whose duties 
now begin. 

The professors and the president have 
index^endently arranged houses, which are 
incorporated in the building, and they car¬ 
ry on in them an entirely separate house- 
keex)ing. 

It is doubtless true that in any large col¬ 
lection of women and girls there is danger 
of sentimentality and narrowness, just as 
in any corresx^^onding collection of men and 
boys there is danger of coarseness and bru¬ 
tality, but I think tlie impartial observer 
will find that this danger has been overcome 
at Vassar. Hard pure study is the counter- 
X)oise in a girls’ college, as it is where it ex¬ 
ists in a boys’ college, and the sickly flicker 
of sentimentality and tlie blaze of animal 
forces grow dim in the clear dry light of 
truth. But it must be the dry clear light of 
truth, and no x)retense, which will do this; 
and in the fact that there seems to be almost 
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DO sickly sentimentality among the Vassar 
girls, either in recitations or in their private 
rooms, I find a corroboration of my profes¬ 
sional impression that Vassar is not the 
home of shams in work, and that what it 
siiows is an honest sliowing. The very 
carelessness with which she opens wide her 
doors to inspection is presumi^tive evidence 
of this. 

When a visitor finds herself left to come 
and go at her own will from class to class, 
and is continually reminded of the lines, 

“None shall ask thee what thou doest, 

Or care a rush for what thou loiowest, 

Or listen when thou repliest,” 

she begins to feel a respect for the work, 
before the necessities and importance of 
which she is of no consequence. Not tliat 
visitors may bo satisfied is the inspiring 
spirit, but that the work may be done. The 
blacksmith casts, j^erhaps, a sidelong glance 
upon us as we draw near his forge, but he 
hammers and turns the iron afterward in 
sublime unconsciousness of our presence; 
the engineer may oiler us a seat in the lo¬ 
comotive before he 
blows the whistle, 
but afterward he 
stands with hand 
on the lever and 
eye straight ahead; 
and when we see 
those signs wo re¬ 
joice, because we 
may be reasonably 
sure of good horse¬ 
shoes or a safe joui- 
ney. 

It would be ab¬ 
surd to say that 
there might not be 
improvements at 
Vassar. The origi¬ 
nal plan of making 
one large family of 
four huudred stu¬ 
dents may be un¬ 
wise. With the in¬ 
crease of numbers 
comes an increase 
of the nervous ten¬ 
sion before spoken 
of, and this is prob¬ 
ably bad. It would 
perhaps bo better 
if the large body 
of students could 
have been divided 
into twenty dif¬ 
ferent buildings. 

Practically, how¬ 
ever, this i)lan has 
also its difficul¬ 
ties. Where are the 
twenty women to 
be found who could 


and would act as mothers to these compara¬ 
tively small families ? This is no light ques¬ 
tion, for the position is one which demands 
a very unusual combination of qualities of 
mind and heart. 

It is often stated as against sending girls 
away to Vassar that the atmosxffiere must 
be a very unnatural one, and it is implied 
that it is therefore not good for the girl. 
But all education is unnatural, from its be¬ 
ginning, when the tiny fingers are taught 
to hold the pen by an unnatural eti'ort, to 
the end. Man in a state of nature is the 
raw material of the Art of Education, not its 
product. Educated man is not natural man. 

It may be well asked whether one of the 
means which its science authorizes us to use 
be not this very removing of the subject 
for a limited time completely from family 
relations. In no other way can a girl learn 
what the familj" signifies; in no other way 
can she gain a true, though perhaps severe, 
knowledge of herself; in no other way can 
she realize the full meaning of individual 
responsibility. Taken entirely out of her 
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family, the girl sees it at a distance under 
a new light. She returns to it again with 
a fresh sense of its value and of her duties; 
hut she comes hack to it also with a new 
recognition of herself as a memher of soci¬ 
ety at large. In this view, which I am more 
and more convinced is the true one, the un¬ 
natural atmosphere” of a largo school, away 
from home and among strangers, is, as far 
as the mental education goes, one of the es¬ 
sential means for fashioning noble w^omen 
out of impulsive girls. And if any thing 
can he devised which shall lessen the phys¬ 
ical nervous tension in the first years, or, 
better, if parents and guardians would not 
allow girls to go to college till seventeen 
years of age, I am strongly inclined to be¬ 
lieve that even the large number of four 
hundred in one house might be not only un¬ 
objectionable but very beneficial. 

The plan on which the building is con¬ 
structed* admits of much just criticism in 
several particulars. The ventilation is in¬ 
sufficient, consisting of the usual holes in 
the wall, opening into fines full of station¬ 
ary air, and in some rooms on the upper 
floor the evil is i^erceptibly felt. Modern 
science could completely obviate the diffi¬ 
culty, providing flues through which a con¬ 
stant current of heated air should be driven. 
And with the amount of steam heat which 
is always at hand the work would seem to 
present no practical difficulty. Ventilation 
may bo expensive, but iihysicians are more 
so; nay, even headaches are more so. 

It was a consideration for show rather 
than health which planned the long and 
wide corridors against the outside walls, 
and gave two out of three of the sleeping- 
rooms no windoAvs except into the corridors. 
Clear sunlight and air direct from the sun- 


lighted external world are especially in¬ 
dispensable to a sleei)ing-room. 

Connected with the subject of ventila¬ 
tion and sunlight comes the ever-press¬ 
ing question of drainage; and Avith re¬ 
gard to this much might be suggested 
at Vassal’. We Americans seem to pre¬ 
fer to be taught by typhoid fever and 
diphtheria rather than by the milder 
persuasions of science, that Avhere so 
many are congregated this is a matter 
Avhich will not take care of itself in the 
same way in Avhich it was supposed to 
take care of itself on a New England 
farm. Though much improvement lias 
been forced at Vassar, much more might 
be effected. 

Again, it is a fact worthy of being pub¬ 
licly recorded that Avhen the house was 
opened and housekeeping began with 
three hundred students and a large 
force of serA^ants, there was not one 
single closet in the whole house. The 
need of closets had not once occurred to 
the minds which directed and planned. 
It is stated that Avhen the defect was 
spoken of to Matthew Vassar, lie replied, 
as if puzzled, that the girls could easily 
have tAvo nails on the walls of their rooms, 
one for their school dress and oiie for their 
best dress, adding, ^‘What do they need 
more?” The want has been remedied by 
coffin-like Avooden boxes, which stand up¬ 
right in the corners of the rooms. The story 
only points a moral, Avhich is, that in the 
office of ever}" architect engaged in house 
planning there should bo at least one aa Om¬ 
an. She might be called the suggester sim¬ 
ply, this being a humble and modest title, 
not inqilying to outside parties that her ad¬ 
vice is to be taken ; and thus dignity might 
be preserA’^ed, while the convenience of the 
Avonieii Avho are to live in the houses and do 
the Avork Avould be secured. There is a 
Spanish proverb which runs thus: 

“A Avoraan’s advice is no great thing, 

But he’s a fool that doesn’t take it.’’ 

With this motto inscribed on the wall of 
every architect’s office, and with the last 
line carefully concealed by graceful dra¬ 
pery, Avhich the office suggester could easily 
arrange, much Aveariuess and much unhap¬ 
piness might be saved. 

Every student at Vassar ought to have a 
separate room. Even if this Avere impossi¬ 
ble, she ought to have a separate bed. This 
also was a matter not thought of importance 
by the men who planned, because they were 
planning for Avomen. But it is a matter of 
no small importance, and the rights of indi¬ 
vidual privacy should have heen ackuoAvl- 
edged before this time, and enforced even 
against the wishes of the girls themselA^es, 
if these existed. Into each jiarlor oiieu 
three rooms, no one of Avhich i^ large enough 
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for t^o people to sleep in during tlie niglit. 
Each student should have one of these ab¬ 
solutely to herself, and three proprietors are 
quite enough for one parlor. K it he ob¬ 
jected that funds will not admit, I answer 
that funds should he created. 

There are many men who, while theoret¬ 
ical believers in the right of women to a full 
education, yet x>ractically deny this by the 
consideration with which they treat them 
as students. The girls w'ho demand a col¬ 
lege education ask—and they ask it unani¬ 
mously—a fair field and no favor.^^ But it 
is almost never that one finds, at least east 
of the meridian of eighty-seven degrees 
west, a man who in his teaching uncondi¬ 
tionally grants this. He gives a fair field, 
perhaps, hut he gives favor, and that is just 
what the girls do not want. The case is 
different when one sees a class of girls con¬ 
fronted in a direct contest with an equally 
able and prej)ared woman. She grants no 
favor. The attack and defense are on level 
ground, and the challenger is only i^roud 
and glad when the respondent proves her 
power. To he conquered hy a brave knight 
is no dishonor, and the truest teacher is 
she who helps her pupil to he her own suc¬ 
cessful antagonist, if not to p)rove herself 
her superior. 

This trouble, felt in classes of giii stu¬ 
dents taught hy men, is avoided hy co-edu¬ 
cation, for there the hoys grant no quarter, 
even if the professor otherwise might, and 
the matter takes care of itself. But if 
it should he found that it is impossible for a 
man to grant absolutely no favor in an in¬ 
tellectual contest to his girl students, then 
it must come to pass, sooner or later, that 
girls’ colleges must be taught by women 
alone. I am not sure that otherwise this 
would be best; but I am sure, under the 
sui)position that the yielding tendency of 
the masculine mind is unconquerable, that 
the pressure of the students themselves will 
finally force the api^ointment of women for 
professors in all our girls’ colleges. The 
problem is a general one, not applying par¬ 
ticularly to Vassar, but dimly felt by all 
girl students, and recognized by i)ractical 
women. It is only one of the problems 
Avhich this nation has to solve for itself un¬ 
der the new conditions presented by this 
country and this age of the world. 

There is one danger into which the move¬ 
ment for the education of women is likely 
to fall—nay, is falling. It is the same error 
which has been inevitable, perhaps, in the 
past, but is not inevitable in the future, 
and which has kept so low the standard of 
American colleges. It is this: they have 
been founded, one after the other, on in¬ 
sufficient endowments, and every man who 
desired to hel-p the cause of education has 
founded a new one, instead of turning his 
half milhon or so into the treasury of one 
VoL. LII.— No. 309.-24 


already started. If every brook were to 
run on in its own channel into the sea for 
the sake of retaining its own name, we 
should have nowhere a river deep enough 
to float an Ui^per Mississippi steamboat. 
And this is just what has been the trouble 
with the men’s colleges, their medical, the¬ 
ological, and law schools. The tide sets in 
the same way now as to women’s colleges. 
Is it too late to plead, for the sake of jus¬ 
tice and womanhood, that it be checked ? 
Let us iprofit by ^past experience. Let us 
not have a dozen women’s colleges in one 
State, every one struggling, every one forced 
to such shifts as those above sipoken of, for 
pecuniary reasons, every one utterly unable 
to command the best teaching talent in all 
or any one of its professors’ chairs. Let us 
have at least one noble, fully endowed col¬ 
lege, one. fully endowed university, with the 
best of every thing. 

Let the men and women who are now 
asking themselves what they shall do with 
their "wealth in the coming day pause, while 
Vassar exists, before they endow another 
girls’ school. Were it not better to fill her 
cofters, to secure iproper accommodation for 
her students, the women of America, than 
to start another college on the same basis ? 
Give Vassar another building, give her five, 
call each by the name of the giver, if nec¬ 
essary, but found for the present no more 
schools of the same kind, to fail in some of 
their best eflbrts through insufficient pro¬ 
vision. 

I must enter here a personal statement, 
lest I should be susipected of having some 
personal interest in Vassar. I myself should 
send a girl to Cornell or to Michigan Uni¬ 
versity, and not to Vassar, simply because 
I believe in co-education. But if all those 
who believe in educating giils apart would 
give their money to Vassar, it -would be 
freed from many impediments which now 
fetter it, and give its faculty the chance of 
showing the world what they desire to do, 
and under those circumstances could do. 
The entire preparatory department could 
be dispensed with, the standard for admis¬ 
sion raised, and many a girl in many a coun¬ 
try village, who sees her days of youth go¬ 
ing by while insufficient means prevent her 
from applying for admission, could be pre¬ 
sented. with a scholarship. Thence would 
come forth a long line of noble, brave, and 
well-appointed women, who would lift with 
a powerful lever the whole level of our pri¬ 
mary education, and with it all the rest. 

Vassar should have scholarships in abun¬ 
dance, for the whole business of the school 
education of this nation is rapidly and inev¬ 
itably passing into the hands of its women j 
and the man or .woman who founds schol¬ 
arships there for able gills thereby becomes 
the benefactor of the whole nation, not only 
for the present, but for all coming time. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE STUDIO. 

H, my Gartli,” exclaimed Madge, I’m 
so tired!” 

^‘Rest, then,” lie answered, lowering his 
paint-hrush, and leaning hack in his chair. 

1 didn’t mean in that way,” rejoined she, 
availing herself, nevertheless, of the permis¬ 
sion to stretch her arms and alter her posi¬ 
tion. I’m tired of seeing you sit there so 
long moving a little brush up and down. 
Tell me—do you love iiainting better than 
me ?” 

Garth looked at her, with his chin upon 
his breast, hut made no reiily. 

The studio occupied the northeastern cor¬ 
ner of the attic, an area about six paces 
square being divided off from the rest by 
rough partitions. The naked beams and 
boards of the angled roof, sloping steeply to 
the floor on the north and east, gave a rude 
vitality to the aspect of the room. The 
brown bareness of the walls was partly 
veiled by festoons of sombre or vivid dra¬ 
pery, and partly by studies of human heads 
or bits of landscape, tacked uj) here and 
there. An ottoman across one corner of the 
room was covered with the hide of an In¬ 
dian tiger j in the recess behind, a cast of 
the Venus of Milo was bound as to the tem¬ 
ples with a blue silk scarf, whose fringed 
ends rested on her left shoulder. In the 
opposite corner stood a suit of early seven¬ 
teenth-century armor, reflecting in its pol¬ 
ished surfaces, with an added depth of tone 
and grotesquely distorted, the manifold 
forms and colors of the surrounding ob¬ 
jects. Scores of canvases were stacked 
against the walls, some with their brown 
backs turned to the spectator, others re¬ 
vealing more or less of their painted faces. 
An antique bronze candelabrum depended 
from a hook in the great beam traversing 
the angle of the roof. A small iron stove 
was set up on the hearth, and above the 
fire-board were grouxied some of the old 
pikes and battle-axes which Captain Neil 
Urmson brought with him from England in 
1647, together wuth a cou];)le of Revolution¬ 
ary muskets and a i)air of cutlasses, trophies 
of the later captain’s warlike achievements. 
The studio was lighted through the roof, a 
section of which, to the north, had been re¬ 
moved, and its place supplied with coarse 
glass, across which shades were made to 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1876, by Julian Hawthorne, in the office of the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


slide back and forth on wires. In the shad¬ 
ow beneath this window lurked a tall, mys¬ 
terious mirror. 

Of the pictures to be seen here, not the 
least striking, perhaps, was the studio itself, 
with the artist and his model iiosed in the 
strong light and shadow. She—clad for the 
occasion in an antique long-waisted gown, 
ruffles at her wrists, and a quaint ruff stand¬ 
ing out round the open neck, a heavy chain 
falling from her shoulders to her waist, and 
an aigrette of feathers in her i^ufted and 
frizzed hair—was seated negligently in a 
high-backed oaken arm-chair, her crossed 
feet outstretched beyond the stiff hem of 
her embroidered petticoat, and her right 
cheek supported on her hand. Over against 
her, the artist at his easel, again iu his red 
boating shirt, the sleeves turned uj) to the 
elbows of his dark muscular arms. Masses 
of deep brown hair stood up all over his 
square-built headj while the white light 
from above showed the depression in the 
centre of his rugged forehead, and cast 
swarthy shadows beneath the irregular lev¬ 
el of his shaggy brows, and brought shar^fly 
out the strong curve of the uuder-lij) and 
the cleft iu the chin. When he was seated, 
the massiveness of the young man’s chest 
and shoulders, and the noble set of his head 
upon his stalwart neck, gave x>romise of 
imposing stature; and it was an odd sur¬ 
prise, on his standing up, to find that you 
overtopped him by perhaps four or five 
inches. 

Madge, after a pause, during which she 
twisted the links of her necklace between 
the fingers of her left hand, spoke again. 
Her tone was half plaintive, half wayward; 
but the girl was so thoroughly good-tem- 
]3ered, so i)rone to humorous mischief, and, 
above all, so beautiful, that it was always 
difficult to tell what she might be up to. 
The eye of analysis was dazzled by her 
charms, while the subtle fluctuations of her 
mood compelled it to be continually focus¬ 
ing itself anew. 

“ You loved me better when you loved me 
first,” said she ; and you used to say then 
that you hated painting-well, at least you 
said it was wicked, and you hate every 
thing wicked, you know. Now that you’ve 
come to care for painting, you’ll begin to 
hate me.” 

How am I changed, Madge ?” 

Oh, don’t I remember how you used to 
blaze at me with your eyes sometimes, and 
make me quiver all over! You’re always 
quiet and grave and old now; and I’m get¬ 
ting old too. But painting crawls so, that 
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a year seems no longer to you than a week 
does to me.” 

What a silly girl, to he jealous of paint¬ 
ing ! Were you jealous of my mother ? she 
was my first love. Sit here beside me,” he 
continued, in a more tender voice. ^^My 
girl, other loves can only teach me how to 
love you better.” 

Madge, having seated herself on a camp- 
stool at her lover’s side, had taken one of 
his hands in her lap, and was stroking it 
lightly with her finger-tii^s. ^‘You have 
the handsomest, strongest hands that were 
ever seen!” murmured she. You might do 
any thing with such hands.” 

“ I’ll make you a fortune with them.” 

Will you ?” said she, glancing at him 
sideloug. Is that all you paint for—to 
make me a fortune ?” 

Garth hesitated, half smiling. 

^^Are you always thinking of me when 
you paint?” she went on, holding up her 
finger. “ No; and I believe you often for¬ 
get me even when you’re doing my por¬ 
trait !” 

You’re too near me to be seen or thought 
of distinctly,” returned he, reddening a lit¬ 
tle ; but you must be at the bottom of it 
all.” 

She nodded her head, and smiled to her¬ 
self, without looking up. “ I’d like a for¬ 
tune,” said she, lightly, the biggest in the 
world; but I’d want some of the world 
with it.” 

Garth waited to hear more. 

‘‘1 wouldn’t paint pictures, or write books, 
or do any of that stay-at-home sort of work, 
if I were a man, because, however well I did 
them, it’s they would bo famous, and not I, 
my own self. Instead of sending things off 
to make money for me, I’d go and make 
money my own self, and have every body 
see me make it; and I’d make it with my 
own self, because I was so brave, or strong, 
or beautiful, or something. If I were a man, 
I’d be a famous soldier, and conquer the 
whole world; or a terrible robber; or, at 
least, a great minister or statesman, to make 
every body do and think what I pleased— 
one day one thing, and another day the oj)- 
posite thing, if I chose it. Yes, I would, Mr. 
Garth, if I were a man!” 

Humph!” ejaculated the artist, clutching 
at his back hair with a grim smile. Better 
be a prize-fighter, or an acrobat.” 

“ I’m only a woman, you know,” contin¬ 
ued Madge, demurely, though with a singu¬ 
lar glance into her lover’s face. But even 
women can do something besides stay at 
home and spend money—if they have it; 
and if not, grow old and be poor both. I 
can’t sing and play on the violin, like Miss 
Golightley, but I could be an actress, and 
have all the men in the world in love with 
me. I’m not afraid of them; and I’m beau¬ 
tiful enough; and I know how to make my¬ 


self seem even more beautiful than I am. 
What do you think of that, Mr. Garth ?” she 
demanded, with a sudden soft laugh that 
prevented him from knowing exactly what 
to think. He gazed at her; but though she 
met his gaze, he could not penetrate the 
laughter sparkles dancing in her long dark 
eyes. 

What put that in your head ?” he asked 
at length. 

“It isn’t in my head—it’s I,” returned 
she, laughing still. “ Do you remember that 
night when you canoed the rapids ? Well, 
if you hadn’t done it. Sir, I’d have disappear¬ 
ed that same night, nobody knows where.” 

“ I didn’t tell you about it till next day,” 
said Garth, shalong his head. 

“Oh, I’m a witch—didn’t you know? Ni- 
komis taught me. I was flying over the tops 
of the trees, on my way to a witch’s meeting 
at Wabeno, when I saw you shooting the 
lower fall; so I alighted on the pine knoll, 
and left the other witch, who was with me, 
to go on by himself. He was angry, but I 
told him that a man who was brave and 
skillful enough to run those rapids was bet¬ 
ter than a witch who could fly about on a 
broomstick. Since then, every once in a 
while, he’s sent me invitations to attend 
w'itch meetings all over the world; and sev¬ 
eral times, Mr. Garth, I almost went, for you 
haven’t done any brave, splendid things for 
ever so long, and—you were away from me 
in Europe more than five years. Tell me, 
did you think I’d rather stay here than 
travel about with you Would you have 
been astonished if you’d met me in London, 
or Vienna, or Paris, or some of those nice 
places, leaning on the witch’s arm ? Well, 
I think it was very good in mo to resist his 
temptation, and wait for you to come back. 
But now you only sit and paint, ..s if people 
lived forever, and Urmhurst was the best 
place to live in. I wish I were a man!” 

Garth turned in his chair and took both 
her hands in both his, with a gentleness 
which was at times peculiar to him, and 
more impressive than any ordinary vehe¬ 
mence. “ My dear girl—my dear little girl!” 
he repeated, in a low inward voice, such as 
the listener seems rather to feel than to hear. 
In a few moments he rose abruptly, and be¬ 
gan to pace up and down the studio slowly, 
his hands clasped behind his head. “I’ve 
done you wrong, Madge. But poverty is 
the trouble: we live from hand to mouth. 
Would you have married me any time in 
the last six years ?” 

“ Listen, my Garth,” returned she, spring¬ 
ing up to walk beside him, folding her hands 
round his arm, and si^eaking close to his 
ear. “I would have married you the day 
you left college. You should have asked 
me. Sir.' Then we would have been rich 
and famous before now.” 

“It takes as long for a married painter 
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to make a reputation as for an unmarried 
one, and meauwliile—” 

‘‘Oh, always this painting!” cried she, 
stamping her foot. “ Garth, you are asleej); 
ever since you’ve had an easel and palette 
you'have been aslee]}. Be all warm and 
awake and fierce and splendid! Make me 
afraid of you a little, please, dear! Yes, I 
am jealous of painting. I want you to love 
only me—me more than any thing in the 
world. Do you ?” 

“Yes,” said Garth, pausing in his walk 
and looking at her. 

She put her quick arms round his neck 
with a little exulting cry, and they kissed 
each other. 

“If you had married me when you left 
college,” resumed Madge, softly, looking 
down at the dainty pointing of her toes as 
they walked on, “ it wouldn’t have been by 
painting that we should have made our for¬ 
tune. Ah, you don’t know what I can do, 
even if I wasn’t a witch! You don’t know 
me, dear, though you love me better than 
any thing in the world. But if you’d mar¬ 
ried me, you naughty boy, you would have 
found me out long ago, and found yourself 
out too.” 

“Do you know what you are talking 
about ?” exclaimed Garth, half laughing and 
half puzzled. 

“ Look there!” said Madge. She pointed 
to the dark corner where the mirror stood, 
now reflecting the faces and figures of her 
lover and herself. “Ai’e not those two peo¬ 
ple handsome and well matched, eh ? And 
they have brains, which is more important. 
The man looks his. You might think the 
woman only beautiful, but I shouldn’t won¬ 
der if she had as much sense as the man— 
at least she can use what she has more easi¬ 
ly. I believe those two iteople could do any 
thing they pleased, only they umst always 
please to do the same thing. They could 
do or be any thing—a king and queen, if 
they chose. I Avish the man Avere taller. 
However, his face makes him seem taller 
than other men’s bodies make them look. 
He and his Avife are just of a height—oh, 
she isn’t his Av^ife, is she ?” 

This latter turn was so demurely given 
that for an instant Garth missed the point 
of it, and for the next instant doubted 
whether Madge saw it herself. But there 
was a sparkle in the corner of her eye to 
rebuke his slow wits. There could certain¬ 
ly be no question as to her intelligence, and 
some of its manifestations made Garth, in 
spite of his five years in Europe, half be¬ 
lieve himself her inferior in worldly wisdom. 
She was self-possessed to a degree extraor¬ 
dinary in a village maiden, unless her own 
theory of witchcraft were to be accepted. 

He paused a while before speaking. It 
was hard to be self-contained under the in¬ 
fluence of this young woman. She made 


darkness seem light, and the impossible easy; 
and witch or not, she was bewitching. 

“What do you want?” he demanded at 
length. “If I’m not a painter, I’m nothing.” 

“ You don’t know what you are. You are 
a man. I love men, and the best man best; 
and I’ve neA^er seen a better man than you. 
Most good men are fools, and most bad men 
are cunning; but you are not cunning, and 
you’re not a fool. You are good, and yet 
you have all the strength that bad men 
have.” 

“ Madge, if Sam Kineo had beaten me in 
that fight of ours, would you have loved him 
instead of me ?” 

She looked sidelong at him, and gave his 
arm a soft pressure, but the next moment 
said, AvayAvardly, “Why not. Sir, if he’d beat¬ 
en you fair ? He told a falsehood about me, 
to be sure, but if he’d made it good against 
you— There’s no telling; it might have 
turned out true.” 

“ Our three lives Avould have turned out 
very different, then, even if you had only 
said then what you say now. Is strength 
all you care for ?” 

“What is better worth a man’s having, 
I’d like to knoAv? Women do not fall in 
love with weak failures. You can not use 
your strength in painting.” 

The artist stopped in front of his easel, and 
gazed frowningh" at the picture. Madge, 
her cheek resting on his shoulder, embraced 
his relaxed arm and hand. Her eyes were 
toward the picture also, but she was Avatch- 
ing her loA^er and feeling his pulse, being 
still j)erhaps a little afraid of him. 

“My best does that,” he said at length, 
nodding at the canvas; “ and so the high¬ 
est part of me doesn’t satisfy you.” 

“No part of you satisfies me; I Avaut the 
whole. Men must have bodies to their heads. 
Painters aren’t manly enough for you to be 
one. You should do things, not sit down 
and imitate them.” 

“ Great painters are great men. You don’t 
knoAv Avhat you’re saying, Madge. The 
Avhole means evil as well*as good; my art 
has helped to keep my eAul doAAm.” 

“ Why do you call it eA^il ? Strength and 
power are not evil, my Garth. I belieA^e a 
great deal is lost from the fear Ave have of 
being called bad—^by weak people and fools. 
Let them call us what they like, so Ave get 
the better of them.” 

“ Hush, hush, my darling! You never talk¬ 
ed like this before. I shall begin to believe 
all you said about witches and robbers.” 

Madge relinquished his arm, and walking 
listlessly to the model’s chair, sat doA\ui in 
it. “Well, learnt me. Sir,” said she; “you 
love my picture better than me. But it can 
ncA^er be to you what I would, and you can 
never be to it what you might have been 
to me.” 

“HeaA'en and earth!” burst forth Garth, 
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in a sudden blaze, ^^wbat 'would you have 
me do 

The woman’s eyes filled with tears, and 
she hid her face in her hands. I only want 
you to love me,” quavered she. 

^^Love you! 'Would it he lo'ving you to 
give up painting ? Oh, I’ve had my temp¬ 
tations! Without knowing it, you have 
sometimes been my temx^ter. Asleep ? but 
I’m doing my best. Don’t wake me in that 
way. But it’s hard and dull for you— But, 
Madge—” 

Although Madge had hidden her face, and 
filled her eyes with tears that were at least 
half honest, she had not closed her eyelids; 
for Garth, while thus passionately deliver¬ 
ing himself, was -worth looking at—with hot 
face and flashing eyes, and hands now clinch¬ 
ed, now thrown open, as was his way in ve¬ 
hement moments. But with the utterance 
of her name his fierceness melted, and his 
voice was charged with the masculine ten¬ 
derness which, however self-possessed, she 
could never hear without a quickened heart¬ 
beat. He came near and drew her hands 
from her face, dropping to his knee beside 
her chair. 

Madge, I’ll confess: I thought you tired 
of me. We were too long apart, and misun¬ 
derstood each other. I’ve not done all I 
might with painting—not tried to make 
money from it as if I’d been sure of you. I 
got bound up in my ];)ictures, and stingy of 
them. But now I’ll sell every thing. I’ll 
paint to sell and to be famous. It’s a grand 
profession—more than I can do justice to. 
I mustn’t give it up. But no more dullness 
and slowness, my girl! Come, we’ll finish 
this picture, and then wait no longer. Mar¬ 
ry me, dear; be my wife. You shall see the 
world, and be hapx)y your own way—every 
one at your feet! Come; I trust you: trust 
me.” 

She leaned back luxuriously, with half- 
closed eyes and jiarted lips. This was some¬ 
thing like a wooing. Truly, when Garth 
was in this vein, almost might a statue have 
throbbed responsive; and Madge, despite 
her clear head and firm fibre, was exquisite¬ 
ly sensible to the luxury of love—possibly, 
indeed, her ax)preciation outdid any man’s 
power of ministering to it single-handed. 
Be that as it may, she was soothed and x)leas- 
ured now, and had the wisdom not to let 
her present failure to enforce her will re¬ 
garding her lover’s profession distress her. 
Suffice it that, after long apathy, she had 
kindled anew in him some of that passion¬ 
ate fire which she had almost feared was 
quite extinct. Yes, he could still be splen¬ 
didly impetuous, still bring agreeable flut- 
teriugs to her heart, and stimulate blood to 
her cheeks and tears to her eyes. He was 
lovable still, a hero not lightly to be given 
uj), xminter or no. And though in his strong 
moods he swayed her judgment and mag¬ 


netized her will, she was nevertheless self- 
conscious of a subtler, more persistent x)ow- 
er, likely in the end to get the odds in her 
favor. 

^^How can I help trusting you, when 
you’re so kind to me ?” murmured she, with 
a hax)py sigh. ‘^1 must wait till you’re 
cross again before knowing what to do.” 
Presently she looked and leaned toward 
him, * and said, with curious earnestness: 

Garth, tell me—you are really more than 
other men ? (I’ve thought a great deal, but 
I’ve seen very little.) You never met any 
one, in Euroxie or any where, that you were 
afraid of?—but no, no,” she added, quickly, 
putting her hand over his mouth; don’t an¬ 
swer me; never answer me when I ask such 
silly questions. I don’t want to hear, and 
you don’t know what I mean, either. Let 
us be happy, and think of nothing. • There! 
now go and paint me; I won’t bo tired 
again.” 

The sitting was accordmgly resumed, 
Garth working at first mechanically, but 
gradually increasing in fervor, till ho be¬ 
gan to emit the occasional long sighs which 
denoted x^rofound absorption. I wish your 
lodgers weren’t coming to-day,” he mutter¬ 
ed at length; “ I might finish this head.” 

^^If I’d been Miss Golightley, I’d never 
have left Eurox)e,” affirmed the model. I’d 
have gone on the stage -with my violin, and 
made a bigger fortune than Mr. Tenterden 
lost.” 

You’re not cold-blooded and hlasee, but 
beautiful and energetic,” replied Garth, with 
rather less than his customary impartiality. 
“ How do they get on at your house ?” 

They don’t know how to be poor at all,” 
said Madge, laughing; but they are very 
X)leasant. I hope they’ll find who stole their 
money. Mrs. Tenterden said a detective 
was after it—not a regular detective, but 
some one who had been acquainted with 
them before: a ^Ir. Selwyn, the same name 
as your friend.” 

Humph!” muttered Garth to himself. 

"Wliat if it should be Jack! It would be 
like him to turn detective for a while, and 
be a good one, too.” 

“Your uncle Golightley knows nothing 
about the detective,” Madge remarked, aft¬ 
er a short silence. “He doesn’t believe in 
detectives, Mrs. Tenterden said, and told her 
it would be no use employing one. But 
this Sel-wyn offered himself in a friendly 
sort of way, and Mrs. Tenterden consented 
without telling your uncle; because, she 
says, he’s been so kind and helpful that he 
would feel hurt if any thing were done 
against his advice.” 

“ I should think Mrs. Tenterden was in 
the right,” said Garth. “ Turn more to the 
left, and look at the battle-axe over the fire¬ 
place.” 

“ Your uncle is very rich now, isn’t he ?” 
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I know nothing about it; he didn’t ap¬ 
pear to he two years ago.” 

If he is, do you think he’ll give you hack 
any of the money your father has been send¬ 
ing him ?” 

He might make the offer,” said the art¬ 
ist, with a smile. But, you know, there’s 
a mystery about all that which nobody un¬ 
derstands, excei)t, perhaps. Uncle Golightley 
himself.” 

“ He is rather mysterious,” she responded, 
meditatively. “What a strange story he 
told us last night!” 

“Father says he was a morbidly imagi¬ 
native hoy.” 

“ Such vivid imagination seems like real¬ 
ity to me. What do you suppose was in 
that paper that he'hid in the cellar?” 

“ You’re tm-ning to the right again,” said 
the artist, shaking his head. 

“Do you think it could have had any 
connection with the mystery about the mon¬ 
ey ?” persisted the model, who seemed mis¬ 
chievously determined to prove her lover’s 
patience to the utmost. “ Let me tell you. 
Sir,” she continued, as he XJursued his work 
in silence, “ that you have no head for af¬ 
fairs. You would let yourself he robbed as 
easily as poor IVIr. Tenterden-. And if ever 
something happens that you pretend you 
wish should happen, JMr. Garth, it must he 
on condition that every hit of the business 
he left to me. Do you hear ?” 

“God bless your clever little heart! you 
shall do your worst with me and with every 
thing belonging to me,” exclaimed he, lay¬ 
ing down his palette and brushes, and clasp¬ 
ing his hands behind his head, with a smile. 
“Only you must promise to let me paint 
you at least once a year, wdthout asking 
me a single question about the connection 
between bank accounts and ghost stories. 
There they come!” 

In fact, there was a multitudinous tramp 
upon the attic stairs and the indistinct 
murmur of voices, then three authoritative 
raps on the door. “Come in,” said Garth, 
throwing on his coat and passing his hands 
through his hair. In stepped, accordingly, 
first Mrs. Tenterden, in black, somewhat out 
of breath, but smiling, and greeting the art¬ 
ist with perfect good nature; then Miss Go¬ 
lightley, in gray, touched up with scarlet, 
coldly civil and undemonstrative; close be¬ 
hind her Uncle Golightley, striding magnif¬ 
icent in a purple velvet smoking-jacket, 
with his beard in the air; and finally, IkIr. 
Urmson senior, in a long dark brown dress¬ 
ing-gown, bound round the waist with a 
cord, giving him the appearance of an as¬ 
cetic and reverend monk. 

“So different from the studios abroad, 
Nellie!” remarked Mrs. Tenterden, in an un- 
der-tone. “ I should think it would be bet¬ 
ter on the ^tage below.” 

“Ah! ah! Garth,” exclaimed Uncle Golight¬ 


ley, coming forward and expanding himself; 
“ so this is your workshop—ah! and this is 
the model—good-morning. Mistress Marga¬ 
ret ! Well, you’re enough to make a house 
painter turn Raphael!” He laid his white 
hands tenderly on the young girl’s shoul¬ 
ders, and was about to bestow upon her an 
avuncular salute; but she, with perhaps 
an excess of maidenly reserve, evaded it at 
the critical moment by stooping suddenly 
to x)ick up one of Garth’s paint-brushes. 
“Well, well,” laughed Uncle Golightley, re¬ 
covering himself, “ you’re bent on breaking 
my heart, I see that. But let’s have a look 
at this work of yours. Garth. Cuthbert tells 
me that you are painting the family history, 
as he is writing it. H’m! Yes. By George! 
H’m!” With these words, and holding his 
hands arched over his eyeglasses, the child 
of lesthetic culture settled himself in front 
of the canvas, the rest of the comj)any (with 
the exception of Garth, who stood behind 
the easel, with his eyes on Miss Golightley) 
gi’oux)ing themselves on either side of him. 

The picture‘re^uesented five figures, re¬ 
lieved against a dei)th of sombre back¬ 
ground. The central personage was a man 
of grim aspect, whose dark frown strangely 
contrasted with the grin which twisted his 
li]3S from his clinched teeth. From a deej) 
gash in his chin the dripping blood si^atter- 
ed on his steel gorget and trickled over his 
polished breastplate. The chief light in the 
picture was created by the smoky flash of a 
pistol, leveled by him against a cavalier in 
the foreground, whose form showed black 
against the glare. The latter had just re¬ 
ceived the bullet; a battle-axe was slix)x)ing 
from his grasp, and he was on the point of 
falling heavily on his face. A soldier in a 
buff jerkin had started forward and grasp¬ 
ed him by the arm and shoulder. 

Of the two remaining figures, one was a 
young woman, nobly formed, who clung to 
him of the pistol, while her eyes fastened on 
the cavalier in a stare of teiTor and anguish. 
Her left hand, lying across her bridegroom’s 
breast, was red with the blood from his 
wound, which had likewise sullied the pu¬ 
rity of her golden wedding-ring. This ring, 
judging from the presence of the minister, 
whose colossal outline loomed in the back¬ 
ground, had but the moment before been 
fitted to its place. Into the midst of the 
bridal jDarty miu’der had thrust its ghastly 
visage, illumining every face of the grou}) 
with an infernal gleam, and writhing their 
features into some likeness to itself. Here 
was dex)icted the fatal consummation of a 
sinful history—a consummation which might 
well be the starting-point of a yet gloomier 
history of retribution and remorse. 

“ Oh, what a dreadful picture for any body 
to paint!” exclaimed kind-hearted Mrs. Ten¬ 
terden, with a gesture of aversion. 

“I hope it may not rekindle ancestral 
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heart-burnings/^ said Mr. Urmson, who was 
standing at her side. “It’s a scene from 
onr family history, yon know, in 1646. He 
in the black cloak is Sir Eeginald Gfolight- 
ley, and the black-browed gentleman who 
has just pistoled him is his ex-bosom-friend. 
Captain Neil Urmson.” 

“What a shocking thing! Why did he 
do it 

“ Ah, I know the story—I know the sto¬ 
ry !” murmured Uncle Golightley, in an ab¬ 
sent manner, still spying at the picture 
beneath his arched hands. “But go on, 
Onthbert. You’re the historian; you can 
give it more effect than I could, I dare say. 
Eeally, Garth, this is very—good—indeed. 
By George, you surprise me! Figures in 
foreground still unfinished, but—h’m!” 

Cuthbert went on to inform Mrs. Tenter- 
den of the main points of the story, and ex¬ 
plained to her how Sir Eeginald had got 
beside himself with fury at being comi)elled 
to witness the marriage of Lady Eleanor to 
his rival. 

“I should think he would!” cried Mrs. 
Tenterden, indignantly. “ If I ever heard 
of such an outrageous flirt, to worry the 
poor man so! I declare, she was as bad as 
any of them—worse!” 

“ I hope,” said Cuthbert, quietly, “ that 
ehe knew nothing of the plot against your 
ancestor until she saw it consummated. It 
came very near having a different upshot 
from what Captain Urmson had intended; 
and, for my own part, I must confess that I 
have sometimes wished Sir Eeginald had 
fairly succeeded in splitting his old friend’s 
head open: it would have saved the Urmson 
descendants all the trouble in the world!” 

Mrs. Tenterden had perhaps been on the 
verge of uttering a similar wish ; but find¬ 
ing herSelf half disarmed by this forestall- 
ment,. she was content to remark, with gen¬ 
tle gravity, “ But there wouldn’t have been 
any descendants in that case, Mr. Urmson— 
would there ?” 

“ Oh, Mildred!” murmured Uncle Golight¬ 
ley, in a sort of dreamy rapture, “ you are 
delicious—delicious!” 

“ You are right, Mrs. Tenterden—^the cap¬ 
tain had no brothers,” said Cuthbert, with 
his usual presence of mind. “ But that is 
all the story, so far as they were con¬ 
cerned.” 

“But not the whole story!” added Go¬ 
lightley, with a melancholy shake of the 
head. “Ah no; that is not ended even 
yet!” 

“ Dear me! what dreadful creatures they 
were in those days!” sighed ^Mrs. Tenterden, 
as she turned away. She walked to the 
sofa, and sat down there with evident satis¬ 
faction; and Madge taking a seat beside 
her, the two entered into a friendly conver¬ 
sation. The elder lady had taken a great 
fancy to the ingenuous village beauty, and 


had already been moved t^ make her a con¬ 
fidante in many matters whereon speech was 
perhaps more pleasant than politic. But 
Madge, in spite of her ingenuousness, had 
about her an air of security and good sense 
which insi:)ired trust; and, as a matter of 
fact, she had kept more than one secret in 
her life with such iuviolability as might 
have justified even more confidence than 
she received. 

Elinor Golightley all this time had been 
standing without words and almost without 
motion from the first, gazing at the picture; 
and the artist had the pleasure of seeing the 
very essence of the tragedy which he had 
portrayed reflected in her face. It was a 
face remarkably susceptible of tragic ex¬ 
pression, and withal possessed of a subtle 
mobility which rendered it especially avail¬ 
able for artistic purposes. By-aud-by Miss 
Golightley moved away, and without taking 
any notice either of the painter or the rest 
of the company, began to pace slowly, with 
her arms folded, up and down the little 
studio. 

Garth came out from behind the easel, 
and apparently became absorbed in the 
picture himself. Something in it no longer 
pleased him. He glanced frowningly from 
the canvas to Miss Golightley, and from her 
to Madge, and then back again to the x)ic- 
ture. His preoccupation was finally in¬ 
vaded by his uncle, who laid an affectionate 
arm across his shoulders, and asked him 
what he meant to do with those two figures 
in the foreground. 

“ That fellow in the buff coat—who is he 
to be You must have him a portrait, you 
know, as well as the rest. It’s well, my 
dear nephew, to observe the laws of har¬ 
mony. even when a departure from them 
would escape critical detection. That’s a 
great secret of power. Now, here we have 
Parson Graeme—an excellent likeness too, 
though how you persuaded that jolly old 
phiz of his to put on the necessary expres¬ 
sion of alarm and horror is beyond me! 
Then, there’s yourself—very powerful, that: 
and, by George, not a bit flattered, either— 
ha! ha!—and there’s your Miss Margaret,” 
added Uncle Golightley, lowering his voice; 
“but she’s the jewel of the picture—^puts 
all the rest of you out of countenance. 
Garth, that face ought to make your for- 
tuue, if you painted nothing else all youi' 
life. H’m—what was I saying ?” 

“I mean to make the others portraits,” 
said Garth. “ The soldier shall be Jack Sel- 
wyn. Father, Jack is descended from th(^ 
Selwyn who came with Captain Neil from 
England, and left him because of their quar¬ 
rel about the right to disturb the old sa¬ 
chem’s grave. Most likely he was really 
present at this scene.” 

“ There was a young fellow of that name 
whom Ave met abroad. I couldn’t quite 
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make him out—reckless, devil-may-care 
chap; seemed to have hrains, too; hut dev¬ 
ilish independent and inquisitive. Howev¬ 
er—what are you going to make of the cav¬ 
alier 

I don^t know; hut since his hack is to¬ 
ward us, it doesn^t much matter.” 

Besides,” said Cuthhert, ^^he evidently 
can hot live long, whoever he is.” 

Look here,” said Uncle Golightley, draw¬ 
ing himself up and caressing his cheeks, 
what do you say to putting in a likeness 
of me ? By just turning the head a little 
more to the right, you’d show the profile; 
and for all you know, I have every hit as 
good a i^rofile as Reginald had.” 

The artist looked liard at him for a few 
moments. Cut off your whiskers,” said he, 
‘^and you’d have a good cavalier’s face.” 
And after a pause he added, You’ll do very 
well.” 

You are very modest,” remarked Cuth¬ 
hert, ‘^to desire to stand in the shoes of a 
jilted lover, with a bullet through him into 
the bargain.” 

Ah, you mustn’t judge too much by ap¬ 
pearances,” returned Golightley, with a lan¬ 
guid smile. ^^Now, if you observe that 
young woman’s face closely, don’t you see 
that she appears to care quite as much for 
poor Reginald as she does for that black¬ 
haired savage with a bloody chin ? By God, 
Garth, that gold ring and the bullet are in 
the way, to be sure, but give her a fair show, 
and I believe she’d choose the other man, 
after all!” 

If these portraits are going to rake iii) 
all the dead-and-buried jealousies of the 
family, I advise Garth to take all his faces 
from his imagination,” said Cuthhert, arch¬ 
ing his eyebrow; and with this caution he 
walked away, and joining Miss Elinor, be¬ 
gan to discuss with her the pictures and 
sketches which were dispersed about the 
studio. 

Uncle Golightley,” said Garth, I think 
that face of Eleanor’s spoils the picture.” 

His uncle, who had again become absorb¬ 
ed in admiring contemplation of this very 
face, absolutely started. My dear nephew, 
you evidently have painted better than you 
know.” 

Madge was not the right model for it,” 
continued Garth. Her face is too beauti¬ 
ful, and has no tragedy in it. You were 
talking about the law of harmony: don’t 
you see it can never harmonize with the 
tone of the picture ?” 

Now, Garth,” said his uncle, putting his 
arm through that of the young artist as they 
stood together, and beginning in a tone of 
good-natured amusement, “just listen to 
me for a moment. I’m an older man than 
you, and I know by heart all the good x>ic- 
tures that ever were painted. I tell you 
frankly, between you and'me, that what you 


have done there is, in some respects, a& 
good as any man ever did. It has power ,* it 
has truth; it has originality—that’s a great 
point. It has something in it that nobody 
else could have put there, something inim¬ 
itable and indescribable. You understand 
what I mean. And I tell you frankly that 
that face of Madge’s—or Eleanor’s, if you 
will—is worth all the rest of the work (good 
as it is) put together. Now don’t touch it,” 
he went on, emphasizing his appeal with his 
long forefinger ] “ my dear boy, don’t touch 
it. As for harmony, beauty is harmony ; it 

is, as Ralph Waldo Emerson says, its own 
excuse for being. I feel the greatest inter¬ 
est in your success, you know. You have 
genius, undoubted genius; but I see you 
have some of the infirmities of genius too— 
you don’t recognize your own happiest touch. 
Yield to my judgment—yield to my ex]peri- 
ence. By-and-by, all in good time, you’ll 
acknowledge that I’m right. Take my word 
for it.” 

“ I could take your word for it,” replied 
Garth, after pulling at his hair a while, “ on 
any other point better than on this. I can 
be advised in technicalities, and still be an 
artist in my own right; but the soul of the 
picture must be my own. Michael Angelo- 
might conceive it better, but I’m Garth 
Urmson.” 

Uncle Golightley patted his nephew on 
the shoulder. “Did you ever hear of a 
young fellow named Hafiz, who wanted to 
pull down this tiresome old sky ? You re¬ 
mind me of him. But you must build up 
where you pull down. Now what are you 
going to substitute for this face ?” 

Garth made no reply to this question,, 
though words seemed to lie behind his lips, 
and his uncle, who really seemed to have 
the matter at heart, was encouraged. 

“You’ve bothered over this until you’re 
a bit crazy, that’s all. Go quietly on, and. 
finish up the odds and ends, and cover Lady 
Eleanor up till all’s done. I’ll risk my rep¬ 
utation as a connoisseur on your finding her 
as satisfactory as I do in the end. I shall 
have something more to say to you then. 
By-the-way, as to art versus profit. Is there 
any thing of a market for good pictures in 
this great and free country ?” 

“ I shall do my best with this thing, at 
all events. I want money.” 

“ By George, I want you to have it! That 
picture, with its present Lady Eleanor, is 
worth its weight in gold, and I’m much mis¬ 
taken if you don’t make a small fortune by 

it. Have you thought of any particular 
price ?” 

“No,” said Garth, rather shortly, for he 
thought his uncle unnecessarily curious. 

“Because,” continued the latter, produ¬ 
cing a cambric handkerchief from his pur¬ 
ple velvet pocket, and hastily wiping his 
eyeglasses with it, “ if five thousand dollars. 
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"will buy it, it^s going to be mine. Of course ! 
a ricber man than I might oifer more, and 
still get it at a bargain, and you mustn’t 
oblige me merely because blood is thicker 
than water, and all that. In fact, I tell you 
frankly .1 think the picture, as it stands, is 
worth indefinitely more. But five thousand 
is as high as I can go just now; and, be¬ 
tween you and me, four-fifths of that is for 
the very part you don’t api3reciate, you bar¬ 
barian ! Well, think it over, my dear boy, 
and take your time. As long as you give 
me the run of the studio, you know, I can 
afford to bo patient—^ha! ha!” 

Garth, for some time after hearing this 
speech, was afilicted with a species of men¬ 
tal dizziness, which prevented him from tak¬ 
ing conscious note of what was going on 
around him. Ho walked or sat, answered 
cpiestions or volunteered remarks, appar¬ 
ently as usual; yet all was automatic, and 
slipped from his interior recognition like 
water off a duck’s back. He was awake 
only in an Aladdin’s vision of wealth and 
of what ho w'ould do with it. Five thou¬ 
sand dollars was ten times as much as he 
had expected for his picture j and wonder¬ 
ful were the changes which the considera¬ 
tion of this sum introduced into his plans 
and prospects. The world now lay submis¬ 
sive, inviting him to go whither he chose 
and do whatsoever ho j)leased in it. With¬ 
out more ado, he could marry Madge and 
carry her abroad, not with a penurious and 
uneasy eye for economy, but generously and 
with flourish of trumpets. In reviewing his 
past life he marveled at the torpid indiffer¬ 
ence—for such it now appeared—^which had 
suffered to pass away so many barren and 
irrevocable years. He began to arrive at 
an understanding of what Madge must have 
endured throughout this dreary season of 
delay, and could not enough admire her 
long-suffering affection and patient cheer¬ 
fulness. She might have married when 
and where she pleased during the x)ast sev¬ 
en years; yet had she not only remained 
true to her first love, but never until this 
very morning had dropi)ed so much as a 
hint that he was doing less than his utmost 
duty by her. This argued her np less lova¬ 
ble than she was lovely and loving. Such 
women were rare indeed; and Garth accused 
himself of having valued her at less than 
her true worth, and heartily thanked his 
stars that she had been spared to him till 
what time his eyes had begun to recognize 
his fair fortune. But though self-convicted 
of having been, as Madge had exx^ressed it, 
asleex). Garth was still a prey to doubts as 
to what was the soporific. He could not 
think it i^ainting, which had been the means 
of raising him out of sleep to the present 
happy waking. Nor was it the lack of pub¬ 
lic recognition which had bedrowsed him, 
since he had never fairly sought it, still look- 


! ing upon himself as in the artistic chrysa¬ 
lid, unripe to canvass the world’s suffrages. 
How then? Was he the victim of hypo¬ 
chondria, or had he but x^assed through a 
disagreeable but necessary phase of devel¬ 
opment ? At all events,” was the young 
painter’s conclusion, I’m in no danger of a 
second hibernation.” 

^^I didn’t know before,” said Miss Go- 
lightley, with an irre strain able gush of 
laughter, ^^that you Northern x>eople ever 
did really hibernate!” 

In becoming, for the first time, actively 
aware of her x^resence. Garth was likewise 
aroused to an obscure consciousness of hav¬ 
ing been for an indefinite while in conver¬ 
sation with her. Looking about him in 
some bewilderment, he found himself alone 
with the young lady in the studio, ax^par- 
cntly engaged in piloting her through a 
large portfolio of drawings and studiea 
which lay ox)en on the sofa before them. 
Hereux3on her laugh, which had the rare 
charm of untrammeled spontaneity, proved 
wonderfully contagious, and the artist re¬ 
sponded with a heartiness of mirth that sur¬ 
prised himself. 

I had no idea you ever laughed,” said 
Miss Golightley, becoming sober, while the 
pink flush rapidly died away from her clear 
face. Why do you ?” 

^‘Because you helped me catch sight of 
my own absurdity; I supi)ose nothing else 
is ridiculous enough. Thank you. So you 
can laugh too ?” 

Yes, but never at my absurdities; only 
at my solemnities sometimes.” 

“ How long have we been at this x^ortfo- 
lio. Miss Golightley ?” 

^^Ever since your father handed me over 
to you, and took the rest of the x^eople down, 
to the orchard. If I had known you were 
hibernating—” 

^^Have I done any thing outlandish?” 

Nothing but seem indifferent to youi- 
own sketches; and when I asked you wheth¬ 
er you were never afraid of the use of mod¬ 
els lowering your ideal, you made that sin¬ 
gular remark—or, after all, perhaps it was 
profound ?” 

Talking of models,” said Garth, with a 
more serious air, “ I was thinking, a little 
while ago, what a good face for tragedy 
yours was. But I believe your laugh is still 
better. It’s perfectly funny, and yet there’s 
a kind of x^athos in it. The dimx)les that 
come on your cheek-bones are good too, and 
unusual. I’m only being artistic.” 

Oh, I’ve been talked to by artists be- 
fore,” returned the lady, with a little dis¬ 
dainful quiver of the mouth. 

“ You think,” said Garth, after a pause, 
^Hhat my x^icture there would be better 
without the portraits ?” 

Miss Golightley colored slightly, but had 
the courage of her ox^inions. “ Only one of 
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tlie faces is really a portrait. The murder- i 
or has your features, but the expression | 
comes from his own character: I think you ; 
must have imagined that, not copied it. ' 
But your imagination seems to have done 
nothing with the w'oman’s face. IPs very 
lovely, of course, Mr. Urmson, and very well 
painted; but it has no more to do with such 
a tragedy as that than your cousin herself 
has.^' 

Garth sat frowning at the wall before 
him, and said nothing. Miss Golightley, 
supposing that she had seriously offended 
him, determined to define her position as 
clearly as she could, and then leave him to 
his ill humor. 

1 was thinking, when I asked you about 
models, how some of the greatest painters 
seem to have made their models their ideals. 
They would fall in love with some beautiful 
woman, and paint her in their pictures; and 
get so blinded by their mere natural affec¬ 
tions as to persuade themselves that she 
was above any ideal that their imagina¬ 
tions could conceive.’^ 

Why might she not have been 

I don’t think that is the point,” return¬ 
ed Miss Golightley, coldly. A great artist 
has a divine gift, and he dishonors it if he 
only copies or adapts nature instead of re¬ 
creating it. He ought not to allow any hu¬ 
man being to be the limit of his inspiration, 
even if she were more beautiful than any 
thing he could create.” 

^^What imports, then, is not what he 
l^aints, but what he tries to ?” 

“ It seems to me he should keep his art 
sacred from every thing else—^not even run 
a risk with it. As soon as he finds himself 
hesitating whether to make his model an 
end instead of a means, he should never 
paint her again. Models must have no 
souls or characters of their own, but give 
themselves up to be made over in harmony 
with the spirit of the picture. Otherwise 
the artist v ill by-and-by begin to make the 
spirit of his picture in harmony with them; 
and then, though his picture may be lovely 
—lovelier than if he’d aimed higher—^the 
divinity will be out of it. Are you smiling 
because what I say is commonplace, Mr. 
Urmson ?” 

No; at the poor pegs of models. But I 
don’t feel like smihng. Say more.” 

Miss Golightley, having, perhaps, been 
piqued into saying so much as she had done 
already by Garth’s sui^x^osed antagonism, 
was embarrassed at his unlooked-for acqui¬ 
escence. 

“I only meant,” said she, doubling and 
undoubling the corner of one of the draw¬ 
ings, and gradually becoming pink from 
forehead to chin, ^Hhat persons who have 
genius should be particularly careful; the 
dearest, most intimate companions of their 
life may become the worst enemies of their 


art if allowed to influence it in any merely 
personal way. - Their love and their art 
might . serve to counterpoise each other, I 
should think—each be the recreation from 
the other—but never interfere.” 

A bad business, I’m afraid,” Garth mut¬ 
tered, gloomily, to himself. There’s one 
thing about my picture, however,” he add¬ 
ed, looking Miss Golightley in the face with a 
self-compassionate smile; though I hadn’t 
the power to annihilate my cousin’s indi- 
Auduality, and give her one to carry out the 
design of the picture, at all events I didn’t 
bully the design into, correspondence with 
her individuality. As you said, they have 
nothing to do with each other. Well, you 
are an honest woman, and I thank you. 
Do you consider my uncle a good critic ?” 

“I should suppose he had very correct 
ideas. Why ?” 

^^Why,” said Garth, digging his hands 
into his coat pockets, ^4ie likes Lady El¬ 
eanor, and advises me not to alter her on 
any account. You see, I’d had my own mis¬ 
givings about her, and you have confirmed 
them. But, after a while, I shall want to 
ask you one more question. Meanwhile,” 
he went on, pulling an old piece of paste¬ 
board out of the pile of drawings, “ here is 
the first portrait I ever painted.” 

Miss Golightley looked at it at first with 
a smile, but soon with a softened and sym¬ 
pathetic interest. Despite grotesque errors 
of both drawing and coloring, the charac¬ 
terization was effective and powerful. It 
represented the head of a mild, serene wom¬ 
an, whose hair was beginning to blanch be¬ 
neath her immaculate white cap, though 
her wide level eyebrows still retained their 
youthful darkness, and the whole face, al¬ 
beit marked and worn by the advance of 
age, still seemed to retain, just below the 
surface, the sweet and tender spirit of pure 
young w'omanhood. Such a face, be its 
years however many, can never really grow 
old. 

Is this ^Irs. Urmson ?” asked the young 
lady, in a voice low almost to timidity. 

Yes—my mother. I did it up here by 
stealth, believing I was committing a sort 
of theft. The paints are some that Nikomis 
gave me, and I laid them on jiartly with my 
fingers and partly with an old pair of scis¬ 
sors. But I don’t think I could do it so well 
again. My second portrait is on the other 
side. Both are done from memory, without 
models, but I think I caught the spirit of 
the faces all the better.” 

Miss Golightley could not help smiling at 
this remark, and it was a shy, girlish smile, 
not cold and cynical. She turned over the 
piece of pasteboard. 

Oh, this is your cousin. It’s very funny. 
I should think it might have been very 
good.” 

^‘I showed it to her for the first time the 
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otlier day, but sbe doesn’t appreciate it. 
Wben I was doing it, and making a pro¬ 
found secret of it, I remember bow guilty I 
felt one day wben sbe said sbe would like 
to baye some one take ber portrait. I didn’t 
go near my paint-box after tbat for several 
years. But since then my cousin bas lost 
ber faitb in painting, and I bave found 
mine.” 

“Do you mean tbat you didn’t care for 
painting wben you did these things ?” 

“ I liked it so well tbat I thought it must 
be wrong. My grandfather used to tell me 
tbat whatever boys liked to do was pretty 
sure.to be bad for them. In one sense I 
think be came very near the truth—for men 
as well as boys. Too much doing what they 
like makes doing what they don’t like hard¬ 
er. And they bave to do what they don’t 
like once in a while.” 

To this profound remark Miss Gobgbtley 
made no rejoinder, and they turned over 
the contents of the portfolio for a while in 
silence. Garth was well aware tbat be was 
being unusually talkative, and tbat be was 
talking merely to gain time, though what 
be was gaining time for be bad but an in¬ 
distinct idea. From bis recent vision of 
happiness and ease be bad abruptly awaked 
to find himself neither easy nor happy. The 
alternative forced upon him was as disagree¬ 
able as it was simple—it was the old ques¬ 
tion between honor and profit. But profit 
in this case meant more than the ostensible 
five thousand dollars. The providing Lady 
Eleanor with a new bead to correspond-with 
the emotions which were supposed to be 
agonizing ber heart would not only involve 
the forfeiture of bis uncle’s offer, but, as the 
immediate consequence, all present chance 
of getting married. And if be missed this 
chance, what right had be to sui)pose that 
fortune would ever procure him another? 
Madge would lose faitb in him, and per- 
baj)s marry some one else. At all events, 
sbe would be doubly offended—first, tbat 
be should prefer for bis picture any other 
face to the lovely organization of curves 
and colors which sbe called ber own; and 
secondly, tbat for so impertinent a whim 
be should voluntarily and indefinitely post¬ 
pone their already tardy bai^piness. An im¬ 
pertinent whim—tbat was what sbe would 
consider it; and really, for the matter of 
logic, Avbat was it more? A disinterested 
woman like Miss Goligbtley, who bad re¬ 
ceived a life-long artistic training, and pos¬ 
sessed cool and fine discrimination, might 
perceive its x>rofound inward significance; 
but Madge, ingenuous, affectionate, way¬ 
ward, unsophisticated, would only feel the 
slight to ber beauty and ber love; and who 
could blame ber if sbe resented it ? 

Garth turned the question over and over 
in bis mind, but could get no satisfaction 
out of it. He wished tbat the bargain with 


bis uncle bad been irrevocably completed 
before this misgiving about Lady Eleanor’s 
physiognomy bad entered bis own bead. 
He wished tbat Miss Goligbtley, the sight 
of whose face as sbe looked at the picture 
bad suggested to him bis first doubts, bad 
staid down stairs, or at least bad gone down 
with the rest, and not remained to poison 
bis dream of felicity with ber dose of un¬ 
answerable remonstrances. But what an 
ignoble mood was this! In very truth be 
wished none of these things, and was con¬ 
scious of a wholesome, hearty respect for 
the young lady who bad been kind and res¬ 
olute enough to tell him what be ought not 
to bave waited to be told. All the same it 
was oj)en to him to regret tbat Uncle Go¬ 
ligbtley bad not set bis heart on some other 
part of the canvas than tbat appropriated 
to Lady Eleanor’s features, so tbat honor 
and profit might bave fraternized at last, 
and rung bis wedding bells for him side by 
side. 

But might be not hope, after all, to effect 
an honorable compromise ? What if bis un¬ 
cle, wben he saw the alterations, were to 
come to bis senses and discover tbat be 
liked the picture better than ever? Or 
what if Garth were himself to discover an 
unsuspected capacity for tragic expression 
in Madge’s face, and by a few telling touch¬ 
es so bring the same to bear as to enhance 
the value both of the portrait aud the de¬ 
sign at once ? It was true tbat upon Miss 
Goligbtley’s theory the power to do this 
would argue him but an indifferent lover; 
nevertheless be was inclined to believe tbat, 
given the power, be could safely afford to 
let the theory take care of itself. 

Supx)osing the worst to come to the worst, 
however, be reflected tbat, save for the dis¬ 
appointment, be would be really no worse 
off’ than be was before. It was always pos¬ 
sible tbat be might still find another buy.er 
for bis picture; and although not five thou¬ 
sand dollars, nor any thing like it, was to be 
looked for, it was not too much to antici¬ 
pate five hundred, or even a thousand, which 
would enable him at least to get married, if 
not at once to set forth on bis wedding tour. 
Meanwhile be would be careful to keep Madge 
from all knowledge of Uncle Goligbtley’s of¬ 
fer—^bis uncle himself would surely abstain 
from all i^remature allusion to it—and thus, 
if the affair turned out badly, sbe would at 
least be spared any further mortification 
than tbat of seeing some other set of feat¬ 
ures take precedence, on this occasion only, 
of ber own. Sbe need never know bow near 
sbe bad been to affluence, and so the silent 
surrender of the opi)ortunity would not af¬ 
fect ber. These consolatory reflections pret¬ 
ty nearly exhausted Garth’s list. One loop¬ 
hole perhaps remained in the background, 
through which it might be found iwactica- 
ble to effect a not dishonorable escape; but 
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on this point lie felt rather insecure, and 
had avoided i)utting the question to the 
issue until the very last moment. 

That is the end,” said IVIiss Golightley, 
laying down the last drawing. I am very 
much obliged to you.” 

Not at all,” returned Garth, abstracted¬ 
ly, closing the portfolio and tying up the 
string ; “ the obligatio'n is on my side.” 

don’t know what made me say all 
that,” remarked Miss Golightley, with a 
faint smile glimmering around her mouth 
and eyes. “ Somehow I felt better acquaint¬ 
ed with you than I am.” 

“ It was the laughing, I suppose, that sur¬ 
prised us out of our customary behavior. I 
wonder when we shall laugh again! Before 
you go, come and take another look at the 
picture.” 

They arose and came round in front of the 
easel, and both looked, resting a hand on 
the back of the low chair. Presently the 
artist said, “Pm inclined to think the whole 
thing a failure. Do you ?” 

“ I don’t know how to blame or praise it 
technically, Mr. Urmson; but I never saw a 
picture that made me feel so sad. It ought 
to make the world better—it makes evil such 
a fearful thing. And yet your—Lady Ele¬ 
anor seems to be making fun of it.” 

“You think, then,” said Garth, turning 
his eyes with a kind of vehemence on his 
companion’s ]>alo face, “ that the picture has 
merit enough to make the alteration of that 
part of it worth while ?” 

“ I’m sure of it.” 

“Well,” rejoined he, drawing a deep 
breath, “ that is saying a good deal. But I 
am glad you have said it.” 

• They turned a^way and walked to the 
door. “We are going to stay to dinner,” 
observed the lady, x)leasantly, “ so I suppose 
I shall see you again.” 

“ Yes. Como up here often. Miss Golight¬ 
ley. I have other things to show you.” 

“ By-the-way,” said she, with her hand 
upon the door, “you said a little while 
ago that you were going to ask me a ques¬ 
tion.” 

“ So I did,” said Garth, smiling, “ and you 
answered it.” 

He escorted her to the foot of the garret 
stairs, and then returned with measured 
steps to the studio. After sitting inactive 
for a few minutes before the easel, he lazily 
took up his palette and mixed some dark 
brown paint upon it, whistling softly to 
himself the while, and tapping his foot upon 
the floor. When the tint was ready, he 
dix)ped his brush in it, and i^repared to ap¬ 
ply it to a certain portion of the canvas. 

“It maybe against history. Lady Eleanor,” 
he muttered, between a smile and a frown, 
“ but off comes your head, nevertheless!” 

A noise as of some one running up stairs 
caused him, however, to pause in the act of 


execution. It was Madge; she burst into 
the room, all breathless and sparkling. 

“ Oh, my Garth!—dinner is ready—but 
oh. Garth dear, isn’t it splendid ?” 

He got up, letting brush and palette fall 
to the floor. She was flushed and joyous, 
and her dark eyes were glistening with hap¬ 
py tears. She stood before him with her 
hands clasped, full of light and life and ea¬ 
gerness, yet touched with a shade of maid¬ 
enly tindidity that rendered her quite irre¬ 
sistible. 

Garth tried to say something, but no words 
came. All at once he took Madge in his 
arms. 

“ Uncle Golightley has told me,” she mur¬ 
mured on his shoulder. “ Oh, Garth, think 
of five thousand dollars! and all because my 
portrait was in it! If you had left out the 
picture, perhaps he would have given more. 
My dear, darling boy, how happy we shall 
be! But dinner is ready; shall we go down 
together ?” 

“ Yes, take me down with you,” answered 
Garth, in an oddly jocose tone. “ Keep your 
eye on me, Madge; I’m not fit to be trust¬ 
ed alone with five thousand dollars in my 
pocket.” 

“ I shall take care of it for you. Sir,” re¬ 
joined she; and hand in hand the happy 
lovers left the studio. And Lady Eleanor 
was reprieved. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
DR. JOHN TODD. 

N the 9th day of October, a.d. 1800, a 
poor insane wmman of Rutland, Ver¬ 
mont, the wife of a helpless crqqile, gave 
birth to a puny babe, whom the good neigh¬ 
bors were moved to hoi^e that God would 
mercifully recall from so inhospitable a 
world as this promised to ];)rove to the new¬ 
born child. 

On the 24th day of August, a.b. 1873, there 
died in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, a A^enera- 
ble clergyman, loA’-ed and honored through¬ 
out the country, and known in his books 
the world over. The unpromising infant 
who came unwelcome into the Avorld at the 
beginning of the century had become the 
Dr. John Todd whoso influence for good has 
been felt to the A'ery ends of the earth, and 
whose published writings are read in more 
languages than one can well count on the 
fingers. 

From beginning to end the story of his 
life is full of interest; and luckily his let¬ 
ters, of which he Avrote an unusual number 
every year, are so rich in personal detail, 
and so frank and unreserved withal, that 
his biography* is, in fact, almost an auto¬ 
biography, written from day to day as the 


* John Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly bi/ 
Himself. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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events clirouicled occurred, and with no 
thought on its author’s part that his ac¬ 
count of his life’s experiences was ever to 
he put into print. 

The childhood of the young John was 
passed, after the fashion of rural childhood 
in New England at that early day, chiefly 
in hard work. His crippled father died 
about six years after the boy’s birth, leav¬ 
ing a large family, which, by reason of ex¬ 
treme poverty and the heliflessness of the 
maniac mother, was necessarily scattered. 
John found a home with an aunt in North 
Killingworth, Connecticut, where he remain¬ 
ed several years, working hard for his food 
and a part of his clothing,” and trapi)ing 
wild animals for the rest. When ten years 
of age he passed a brief time in New Haven, 
attending school, and earning his bread in 
the capacity of chore boy” in the house 
of a kinsman. It was during this residence 
near Yale College that he first came into 
contact with peoj)le of a higher culture than 
was couimon among the rural folk of North 
Killingworth, and the accident appears to 
have determined the whole course of his 
life. His ambition was awakened, and from 
that time forward his purpose was fixed—to 
secure the benefits of a thorough training 
in the schools. The task he thus set him¬ 
self seemed a hopeless one—so much so, in¬ 
deed, that from first to last his friends la¬ 
bored diligently to dissuade him from the 
undertaking. He was without money, with¬ 
out prospects, and without friends able to 
hell) him; but youug as ho was, the iron 
will which served him so well in after-life 
was already his, and he appears never to 
have faltered in his purpose after it was 
once formed. He lived poorly, by such work 
as he could get to do, saved every moment 
of time, studied under any masters he could 
find, and finally, in the autumn of 1818, en¬ 
tered Yale College, having traveled thither 
on foot from Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
^^with his entire wardrobe under one arm 
and his entire library under the other.” At 
the time of his matriculation, he tells us, 
he had but three cents in the world, two 
of which he paid out for toll in crossing a 
bridge on the same day. 

His lack of means was not his only lack, 
however. Ui)on examination he was found 
wholly un])rei)ared to enter college, we 
learn from one of his letters, and was ad¬ 
mitted only in consideration of the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding his case, the fac¬ 
ulty’s admiring appreciation of his resolu¬ 
tion and courage having no little influence, 
we may well suppose, upon their action. 
But his want of preparatory training cost 
him dearly enough. To repair his deficien¬ 
cies and gain a respectable standing in his 
class, he overtaxed his strength in study; 
and when to this extra labor Avas added the 
work of teaching, by which he must main¬ 


tain himself, it seems not at all strange that 
his health broke down utterly. Twice he 
was obliged to quit his books and go upon 
long journeys, once through New England 
and once to South Carolina, in search of 
health. These j)rolonged absences serious¬ 
ly interfered Avith his regular advancement 
in college, but by dint of extraordinary ex¬ 
ertion he managed at last to recover his 
standing, and Avas graduated with his class. 
His success Avas a grand triumi)h of courage 
and Avill over circumstances the most ad¬ 
verse, although it does not ai)pear that he 
himself ever thought the achievement at all 
remarkable; and in a letter written many 
years afterward to a poor student Ave have 
a very positHe expression of his opinion 
that any determined man may accomplish 
as much if he Avill. I think if I Avere poor,” 
he wrote, and had to feed myself Avith one 
hand and hold my book with the other, I 
Avould go to Williams. HoAvever, a man 
who tvilla it can go any where and do what 
he determines to do. We must make our¬ 
selves, or come to nothing. We must SAvim 
oft', and not wait for any one to come and 
put cork under us.” 

From Yale Todd went to Andover as a 
student of theology. With his graduation 
from the college, his severe struggle with 
fortune had come to an end. He Avas still 
poor, indeed, but having Avon influential 
Mends in many quarters, ho Avas no longer 
obliged to feed himself with one hand and 
hold his book with the other.” For the first 
time in his life he met his classmates upon 
equal ground; and now that his energies 
were no longer dissipated in severe labor 
for support, he quickly Avon a first place in 
the seminary for scholarship and ability. 

While yet an under-gradunte in college 
he had Avritten for the press some essays, 
which his mature judgment in after-years 
so far approved that they were republish¬ 
ed in the little volume of Simple Sketches^ 
with which most readers are familiar. At 
Andover he resumed the practice of A\Mting, 
and published some essays which attracted 
no little attention. During his vacations 
he was usually employed in some editorial 
work in Boston, and indee^ it ai)pears that 
his expenses at Andover Avere largely paid 
by the work of his pen. He early Avon dis¬ 
tinction, too, a preacher and orator, and 
before his coiu’se of theological study Avas 
completed ho was appointed, to his OAvn 
great surprise, to address the municipality 
of Boston Oxx The Cause of Africa,” under 
the ausx>ices of the leading churches there. 
His success Avas so marked that a committee 
of gentlemen aaLo heard the address straight¬ 
way offered him a settlement” at Holliston. 
This he declined, however, refusing seA^eral 
other calls, and accepting instead a fellow¬ 
ship at AndoA^er. 

In August, 1825, a mere accident practi- 
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cally determined the course which the young 
theologian’s life was to take, at least dur¬ 
ing its earlier years. A fuiend invited him 
one Saturday to share a drive with him, and 
Mr. Todd was driven to Groton, Massachu¬ 
setts. Upon arriving in the town, was 
immediately introduced,” he writes, to the 
minister. Dr. Chaplin, a venerable old man, 
more than eighty years of age. He was 
quite ill, and here I first began to suspect 
the snare into which my friend had drawn 
me. You must know they are all Unitari¬ 
ans, and hate Andover worse than poison. 
The good doctor is a kind of Arminian, a 
man of commanding talents, and, I doubt 
not, a go-to-heaven mau; still he has made 
all his people Unitarians.” 

This, the reader will bear in mind, was 
the period of sharp and bitter theological 
controversy in New England, and Mr. Todd 
was an earnest believer in the theology 
of Jonathan Edwards. By invitation the 
young Andover man filled Dr. Chaplin’s pul¬ 
pit the next day, apiDarently pleasing his 
congregation as greatly as he astonished 
them. “ They knew not that Andover was 
like this,” he wrote, iu the letter already 
quoted from, and the young man had ev¬ 
ery reason to thmk that the impression he 
had made was altogether favorable. But 
it appeared afterward that his i^reaching 
had given rise to some jealousies between 
the Unitarian and orthodox” halves of 
the congregation, which, as Mr. Todd contin¬ 
ued occasionally to preach for Dr. Chaplin, 
rapidly grew into an extremely bitter chiu'ch 
quarrel. 

In a letter dated a little more than a 
month after the time of his first visit to 
the town, Mr. Todd wrote: 

“ Something over forty-six years ago a young minis¬ 
ter was settled in Groton by the name of Chaplin. He 
is now Dr. Chaplin. He married into a gay, worldly 
family—This family have since all become Unitari¬ 
ans. As Groton was a beautiful and fashionable place, 
and as he had married such a girl, the consequence 
was that he was drawn away into the vortex of fash¬ 
ionable society,...The next consequence was that, 
however orthodox his head might be, his heart was 
cold, and he could not and did not preach faithfully 
and to the conscience,. .and the consequence is that 
all or nearly all of his congregation have become fash¬ 
ionable Unitarians... .You know, I preached once to 
this people before they knew what I was. All parties 
applauded. The Unitarians went too far in praising 
to retract immediately. The orthodox had no wish to 
retract. This gave the few pious people courage. They 
sent for me again. I went. The Unitarians were still 
mostly silent; they winced, but said but little. The 
pious -were still more encouraged. The next step was 
for the pious people silently to raise a subscription 
and invite me to come there a few Sabbaths, not as 
a candidate, but as assistant minister to Dr. Chaplin, 
hoping that a good impression in favor of piety may 
be made on the town.” 

This invitation he accepted, and natural¬ 
ly his coming shook Groton to its founda¬ 
tions. The dispute in the church was a 
very pretty quarrel as it stood, but his re- 
tui*n speedily raised it to the dignity of a 


I church war. The space at command is not 
sufficient for the giving of more than an 
outline of the events which followed, but 
the merest summary of the doings will serve 
to show how bitter was the contest. On 
the 14th of November the church voted, sev¬ 
enteen to eight, to call Mr. Todd as assist¬ 
ant pastor; but when, according to custom, 
the question was submitted to the town, the 
proposition was voted down and a commit¬ 
tee appointed to supply the pulpit. Then 
a petition signed by a majority of the legal 
voters, and i)raying the committee to em¬ 
ploy Mr. Todd as a candidate, placed that 
body in a sad predicament. In a letter writ¬ 
ten at the time, he says of the petition, If 
they grant it and I go there, they fear it is 
death to their party; if they refuse, as they 
probably will, it will bring odium upon them 
and make their party more and more un¬ 
popular.” Another sentence from the same 
letter shows how determinedly the war was 
waged: “ I hope to hear from Chaffiin soon, 
but he hardly dares write to me, for fear his 
letters will be picked at the office.” The 
gentleman here referred to was Mr. Will¬ 
iam L. Chaf)lin, a son of the old clergyman. 
The committee refused in the end to comply 
with the request preferred by the petition¬ 
ers, and announced that a candidate was al¬ 
ready engaged. 

, At this point of the controversy Dr. Chap¬ 
lin actively interfered. Having been set¬ 
tled over the church for life,” he asserted 
for himself the right, according to Congre¬ 
gational usage, to say who should and who 
should not occupy his pulx3it ,* and in exer¬ 
cise of this right he declared his purpose to 
employ an assistant at his own expense un¬ 
til a man acceptable to both parties should 
be found. The committee rej ected this prop- 
ositiou, however, claiming that their pas¬ 
tor’s age and inability to preach annulled 
his right iu this respect. They employed 
the Rev. Mr. Robinson to supply the pulpit 
—a proceeding against which Dr. Chaj)lin 
protested iu writing, declaring that if the 
stranger should enter the pulpit it would be 
contrary to the wishes of the church, the ma¬ 
jority of the people, and the pastor himself. 

The remonstrance was without efiect, and 
the new minister preached, whereupon Dr. 
Chaplin called a meeting of the church, at 
which it was voted—1, that, in the opin¬ 
ion of the church. Dr. Chai)lin had a right 
to supply the pulpit himself; 2, that the 
church desired him to do so; 3, that they 
wished him to employ Mr. Todd; and 4, that 
no member should thereafter be received 
into their communion from another church 
without first assenting to their articles of 
belief. A caucus of the orthodox present, 
numbering just one hundred, adopted pre¬ 
cisely similar resolutions; and when a com¬ 
mittee waited upon the old pastor with a 
report of the conclusions reached, he i)rom- 
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ised to comply witli their wishes in the mat¬ 
ter. To this end he sought first to have a 
preacher sent over from Andover for the 
following Sunday; hut after consulting his 
professors, Mr. Todd wrote, strongly depre¬ 
cating that course as certain to i)roduce un¬ 
seemly wrangling in the house of God, to 
the great scandal of the church, and advis¬ 
ing a very temperate hut logically strong 
ai)peal to the good sense and right feeling 
of the committee. But it was deemed too 
late to recede from the position already tak¬ 
en, and, to quote from a letter again, 

“ So they got Fisher, from Harvard, to go to supply. 
But when he arrived he found the Unitarian commit¬ 
tee had appointed constables to keep him out of the 
pulpit. His heart failed him, and he dared not go into 
the meeting-house.” 

A council was called in Boston to consid¬ 
er the state of the church in Groton; and 
after four hours’ deliberation it was decided 
that every effort should he made to strength¬ 
en the orthodox and ■weaken the Unitarian 
party during the time which must elapse 
before the holding of the annual town-meet¬ 
ing, and that to this end it was Mr. Todd’s 
duty to go to Groton as Dr. Chaplin’s assist¬ 
ant. An extract from a letter written while 
he was yet uncertain as to his duty in the 
premises reveals something of the man, and 
still more of the spirit in which controversial 
theology fought its battles in those days: 

“ Yesterday I preached before the seminary—one of 
our Groton sermons. It made the natives stare, espe¬ 
cially as they knew it was such food as you had to di¬ 
gest. Dr. Porter said I went at you with a broad-axe, 
but he was evidently pleased with it. I told him it 
was my manner to let it off at you ‘ bush fashion.’ He 
is now laying a plan to get me into a neighboring pul¬ 
pit the next Sabbath, in hopes that I can strike hard 
enough to split them. You see what a tool they make 
of me. I think you and I will soon be able to hire out 
to great advantage to split societies.” 

About this time Mr. Todd preached the 
first sermon delivered in Hanover Street 
Church, Boston; and writing of the occa¬ 
sion, he gives us a hint of the prices paid 
half a century ago for service of this kind: 

They gave me the usual price, ten dollars, 
for my day’s work.” The day’s work thus 
liberally paid for consisted in preaching 
three sermons—one in the Old South Church 
and two in the new Hanover Street house. 
He still hesitated to go to Groton, greatly 
dreading a further exijerience in controver¬ 
sy of the kind he had awakened there, and 
yet his spiritual pastors and masters, to 
wliose authority he was especially subject 
by reason of his Andover fellowship, insist¬ 
ed upon his performing the disagreeable 
duty. “ As to Groton,” he writes, I really 
do not know what to do. I can not get at 
them to do them any good, and the profess¬ 
ors and good people of this region would 
not allow me to be a candidate in any oth¬ 
er place in the world while the question is 
pending.” 


At the town-meeting the Todd party was 
outvoted by a small majority; hut this by 
no means ended the matter. Y'oung Chap¬ 
lin went to Andover to consult with the au¬ 
thorities there; and Mr. Todd writes: The 
professors advise that the orthodox set up 
a separate meeting, and that i^Ir. Todd go 
and preach Unitarianism down—say, a cam¬ 
paign of six months, to begin with.” Dur¬ 
ing the same week a council was held in 
Boston on the Groton affair. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher presiding, at which it was resolved 

“That in their opinion it is expedient for the or¬ 
thodox in Groton to have separate worship; that, in 
order to hold a check upon the fund, the church hold 
its stated communion, as usual, in the old meeting¬ 
house ; that Mr. Todd is the man to go to Groton.” 

Dr. Woods, of Andover, said, in the coun¬ 
cil, Our Mr. Todd is a genuine hero. He 
stands and looks at the field of battle, dreads- 
to enter it, but if we once get him there, he 
will fight most powerfully. There is no 
shrink to him.” 

Thus urged by the leading clergymen of 
his State, IVIr. Todd accepted, though with' 
great reluctance and at considerable sacri¬ 
fice of personal feeling, the call which was 
presently given him, and on the 1st of April, 
1826, arrived in Groton. His services-were 
held in a, hall hired for the purpose, the 
Unitarian wing of the church retaining pos¬ 
session of the regular meeting-house. His 
congregations were large and earnest, and 
his labor unceasing. The practical division 
effected in the church wrought no change, 
for a time at least, in the spirit of the con¬ 
troversy. Mr. Todd suffered from every 
species of petty annoyance. At one time 
during service the linchpins were removed 
from the carriages of his congregation.- At 
another, ropes were stretched across the 
stairs during an evening service, and in 
leaving the hall he narrowly escaped a fall 
down the stairway. In the midst of all 
these annoyances he was tempted to leave 
so inhospitable a place by excellent offers to 
go elsewhere. A call from Portland, Maine, 
appears to have shaken his resolution most, 
although, with his strong journalistic in¬ 
stincts, we may well believe that only a firm 
conviction of duty strengthened him to de¬ 
cline the editorship of the New York Ohserv- 
ej', which was at this time tendered him. 

There was no shrink to him,” however, and 
having undertaken to establish a Congrega¬ 
tional church of the orthodox sort in Gro¬ 
ton, he steadily resisted every attemi^t to 
win him away from the work his hand had 
found to do. The story of his trials and tri¬ 
umph in this undertaking forms a very in¬ 
teresting chapter of biography, which we 
must condense into very few words here. 
The new congregation determined to build 
a new meeting-house, and on the 4th of 
July, 1826, the corner-stone was laid. ‘^The 
stone,” he writes, “ was hurled off out of its 
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place.the night hut one after it was 

laid.^^ Then follows this, characteristic 
comment: ‘‘ Is it any wonder that they who 
cut away the great Corner-stone in open 
day should overturn the corner-stone to His 
temijle in the darkness of midnight 

The stone Avas replaced, of course, and a 
few months later the frame of the new build¬ 
ing Avas raised. Commenting upon the suc¬ 
cessful’completion of the task, he gives us a 
side giimjjse of the manners and morals of 
the time, which is interesting. Not a man 
got intoxicated,” he says, and not one used 
profane lauguage duriug the Avhole.” 

By advice of a council, a neAv church was 
finally organized, and IMi*. Todd became its 
pastor. Meantime a very marked religious 
reviA’al had been felt in his congregation, so 
that, in spite of the vexations quarrel still 
existing in the toAvn and the old church, 
the earnest young minister felt himself re¬ 
warded for all his Aveary Avork. 

The new meeting-house was dedicated on 
the 3d of January, 1827, and its x>astor re¬ 
ceived ordination on the same day. Dr. Ly¬ 
man Beecher preaching the sermon. The 
building had been erected at cost of severe 
self-sacrifice on the part of the people, and 
Avhen done the young Avomen cut the fringe 
from their shawls that they might provide 
a decent rug for the pulpit. 

Being noAv a regularly settled pastor, Avith 
good prospects, the young man^s thoughts, 
not lightly, but soberly, turned to love. 
Several years before, he had Avooed and 
won Mary Brace, the daughter of Rev. Joab 
Brace, of NeAvington, Connecticut, but the 
time of their marriage had been left unde¬ 
termined to await the convenience of both. 
When the neAV church was fairly establish¬ 
ed, there Avas no longer any occasion to 
postpone the matter, and accordingly Mr. 
Todd sought and obtained a brief A’acation 
in the spring of 1827, and on the 11th of 
March he AA^as married. 

His Avork in Groton continued to prosper, 
and after three years’ labor there, he could 
count eight churches in the vicinity as the 
direct and visible result. Of his life there 
Ave have here no room to speak in detail. 
He knew joy and sorroAV; children Avere 
born to him, and his first-born died ] he was 
sick often, and oppressed at times with 
care; but he bore all manfully, and while 
he felt the unrelenting enmity of some to 
the last, his friends steadily increased both 
in number and in the warmth of their de¬ 
votion. When called to Salem in 1831, his 
church unanimously voted not to dismiss 
him, and before a council subsequently call¬ 
ed to decide the question of his duty in the 
case, they pleaded so earnestly against his 
removal that the council refused to sanction 
the proposed change. In December, 1832, 
however, he was finally permitted to accept 
-a call to Northampton, where again he must 


begin work at the foundation, becoming 
pastor of a new church not yet organized, 
without funds, Avithout a house of Avorshq), 
Avithout a Sunday-school, without any thing, 
in fact, but the good-Avill of the church from 
AA-hich it had gone off as a colony. He jireach- 
ed to his neAV congregation for the first time 
January 20, 1833, in the town-haU. A neAv 
church building Avas begun at once, hoAv- 
ever, which, Avhen finished, was one of the 
best in New England outside of Boston. It 
Avas dedicated Christmas-day of that year, 
the iDeAvs selling for nearly ten thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Todd’s labors in Northampton were 
quite as great as in Groton. In addition to 
the large measure of Avork which Tell natu¬ 
rally to him as pastor of a newly organized 
church AAuth a house of worsliip to build 
and pay for, he Avas compelled during a con¬ 
siderable period to take upon himself the 
pastoral charge of the older society as Avell 
as his own; he was called upon to assist 
actively in every nndertaking Avhich need¬ 
ed an energetic adA'oeate; and, as Avas near¬ 
ly always the case with him, his ministry 
resulted in a marked revWal, Avhich added 
greatly to his burden of labor. Finding 
himself ill from overwork dui'ing the sec¬ 
ond summer of his stay in Northampton, he 
made a journey for his health through Pitts¬ 
field, and was well-nigh enchanted Avith the 
extreme beauty of its surroundings, although 
he little dreamed that the beautiful Berk¬ 
shire town was to be his home during the 
greater paH of his remaining life. 

His letters at this period are peculiarly 
rich in the sharp wit, the abounding humor, 
and the agreeable playfulness Avhich to a 
great extent characterized his correspond¬ 
ence and conversation throughout his life. 
He worked harder, encountered greater dif¬ 
ficulties, and suffered more in every way 
during the time spent in Groton and North¬ 
ampton than at any subsequent period, 
Avith the exception of that passed in Phila¬ 
delphia ; but youth was in his favor then, 
and he seems to have had a readier laugh 
than later with which to meet annoyances. 
Writing to M's. Todd’s mother, soon after 
his marriage, he thus playfully hints the 
happiness the neAV life was giving him: 

“ I can not stop to tell you how father’s letter at last 
came to hand ;... .how the little hooks did not come to 
hand, and then, after a long time, they did come to 
hand; how Mr. Wright was delighted and cheered and 
swelled on the occasion (and while my linger is on the 
little fellow, I must just wink to you that I believe he 
i9 courting our landlord’s daughter)..,.! really don’t 
know but our happiness—IMary’s and mine—will ex¬ 
cite our very pig to fall in love, for so every thing else 
does that comes near us; even the philosophical Mr. 
H-came near falling into a swamp.” 

His pig aud his heus occupy large space 
in his letters about this time. Describing 
a house he had bought in Groton, he says : 

“We have a good parlor to shut up—a thing indis¬ 
pensable to human happiness.” 
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JOHN TODD. 


Writing of a sam¬ 
ple of Mrs. Todd’s 
thrifty ingenuity, he 
says: 

“ Mrs. Todd, instead of 
putting me up to get a 
tidy goat’s-liair wrapper, 
with wadding, etc., has 
turned my old college 
plaid cloak, taken out 
one lining, cut up my 
old fur cap for a collar, 
and then persuaded me 
it is warmer for having 
lost one lining, and, as to 
looks, is really superior 
to any thing that can be 
purchased... .1 get it on, 
rub my cheeks against 
the fur, imagine that it 
is new, and prove its 
warmth by shivering iu 
every limb.” 

Having attended 
the ordination of a 
young mini ster,Tvith 
whose haziness of 
view on theological 
points he was not 
fjleased, his com¬ 
ment was that 

some men are 
sewed and others 
only 'basted togeth¬ 
er.” 

One of his Gro¬ 
ton enemies named 
a pig after him. 

‘‘He calls ‘Todd, 

Todd,’ and the pig 
knows his name. 

It is altogether the likeliest member of his 
family.” 

Mr. Todd’s success in organizing new 
churches and conducting them through all 
manner of trials and difficulties to a condi¬ 
tion of x^ermanent prosperity had gained 
for him so wide a rex^utatioii for that sort 
of executive ability wliich is most needed 
in such cases, that iu June, 1836, he was 
earnestly hcsought to go to Philadelxffiia 
and become i)astor of an infant Congrega¬ 
tional society, the first of the kind ever or¬ 
ganized in that city. The.history of this 
church is interesting chiefly on account of 
the strong light it sheds nx)on the state of 
feeling existing at that time among Chris¬ 
tians of different denominations. 

Dr. Todd’s theology was x^recisely that of 
the Presbyterian Church, from which, in¬ 
deed, the sort of Congregationalism known 
in New England as “ orthodox” differed only 
in the matter’of church government, and 
yet in that day it was a foregone conclusion 
that between the newly established Con¬ 
gregational church and its Presbyterian sis¬ 
ters around it there would he both active 
and xJJissive hostility. While yet holding 
the call under consideration, Mr. Todd wrote: 

VoL. LIL-No. 309.-25 


“All things look as if I should 'tiot go to Philadel¬ 
phia. As I get away from the excitement and anxie¬ 
ties of the place, the more the difficulties seem to rise 
up, and the fear the ship can not weather the storms 
which are before her seems to increase. If I should 
go, the thing must go, or I must die in the attempt. 
But the hazard seems very great. The more I look at 
it, the more it seems doubtful whether they are suffi¬ 
ciently strong to weather the oppositipn which is com¬ 
ing, and to stand under the burdens which must come 
upon them as a matter of course. If they had not the 
united strength of Presbyterianism to contend with, 
and only the ordinary obstacles in the way, I should 
shrink less.” 

Several years later, in the midst of his 
trouble in Philadelx)hia, he wrote: 

“Our Presbyterian brethren have never felt as if 
they dared, either Old School or New, to invite me 
even into a ministerial prayer-meeting.” 

But the jealousy seems not to liave heeti 
confined to the Presbyterians. In another 
letter, written soon after Mr. Todd liad taken 
charge of the new church, he says: 

“Mr.-! Do 3 'ou remember how I asked him to 

give me the ‘ right hand,’ how he groaned in spirit over 
Philadelphia and Presbyterianism, how his soul yearn¬ 
ed in behalf of true Congregationalism ? Well, he has 
come to the-Presbyterian Church, and when in¬ 

stalled did not even ask me into the pulpit” 

From small beginnings the church in Phil- 
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adelpliia grew rapidly into prominence. A 
handsome house of worship was hnilt, and 
for a time it seemed that the energy of the 
pastor had conquered success in spite of the 
obstacles he had foreseen, and some still 
worse ones that he had not anticipated at 
all. In 1837 came sore linaucial distress 
to the country, and his church was sharply 
pinched for means. Its debt i^ressed it heav¬ 
ily, and its other difficulties were great; but 
there seems every reason to suppose that it 
might have outridden the storm but for dis¬ 
sensions within, which resulted in the end 
in the purchase of the mortgage by a clique 
of disaffected mejiibers, and the sale of the 
church building under foreclosure. The 
quarrel in the church was a long and very 
bitter one, the details of which it is not nec¬ 
essary here to discuss. We shall be better 
entertained with a few characteristic ex¬ 
tracts from Mr. Todd’s letters, written dur¬ 
ing the live years of his Philadeli)hia pas¬ 
torate. The following gives a hint of some 
of his annoyances: 


shows how wide his poi)ularity as an au- 
. thor was even then: 

I “I have just had a bookseller from Loudon to see 
me to make arrangemenrs to publish Todd's Works, as 
fast as they are written, in London, lie seemed very 
much in earnest.” 

This is the way in which he satirized 
some things at a college Commencement: 

“This afternoon I heard an oration before the lit- 
j erary societies, and also a poem. The oration, as I 
presume, was deep, but it was the driest of all fodder.. 
I The poem was a long string of rhymes and good pious 
I feeling. This evening we had the Junior exhibition, 
very manly and sound, with a vein of the obscure, 
foggy, misty Coleridgeism in all. This gives a kind 
of deep philosophical fog, through which common 
thoughts appear quite magnificent. Did you ever see 
that boy who owned the parrot, and that other boy 
who owned the owl ? ‘ Can your bird talk ?’ says the 
owl boy. ‘Oh yes,’ says the parrot boy, ‘ he can talk 
every thing. Can your bird talk ?’ ‘ No, he can’t talk 
yet, but he can wink terribly.’ ” 

From this college Commencement dates 
Mr. Todd’s habit of making summer joiir- 
' iieys into the Adirondack wilderness. In 
the letter last quoted he writes: 


“If people see that they can nettle the minister, it 
at once gives them power and importance, which they 
are sure to exercise. The world will have weak wom¬ 
en and stubborn men in it, at pivsent, and I am afraid 
that it will still have.fools in it I have enough ev¬ 
ery week to throw me into the scarlet fever if I did 
not stand still and let Folly kick up her heels till she is 
tired, and then goes to be sick of a cold caught by the 
exercise.” 

IVIr. Todd was becoming very well known 
as an author at that time, so that the crit¬ 
ical opinion expressed in the following, with 
regard to Sir Walter Scott, is interesting: 

“You will be absolutely amazed that a man with so 
little learning, and what he had resting on so poor a 
foundation, could have produced such a sensation 
among his species. He seems like a huge, splendid 
castle resting upon a cob-house for its foundation.” 

Mr. Todd’s cheerfulness appears to have 
been wholly unconquerable. In the midst 
of the sorast distress, overworked, suffering 
for money, and having a houseful of sick to 
care for, he wrote: 

“We have had some sickness, and 1 have had the 
dyspepsia—the only fashionable, genteel thing I ever 
had.” 

His wit, if we may call it so, was not al¬ 
ways playful, however, and we find traces 
of it in his most serious and earnest utter¬ 
ances; as, for example, this: “The intellect 
and the heart must be cultivated together; 
a divorce between them, like that between 
man and wife, is ruin to both.” 

From a single sentence in one of his let¬ 
ters written about this time it appears that 
his biographer might fairly claim for him 
the honor of having been one of the first to 
suggest Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
“ I am trjdng,” he writes, “ to get up a soci¬ 
ety of young men in the city for the pro¬ 
tection of young men who come here from 
abroad. It is to save thousands from ruin.” 

Another passage from the same letter 


“To-morrow I am going across the lake, with two 
I or three of the professors, into that wilderness of 
mountains, in measuring heights and depths, climb- 
ing mountains, and exploring lakes and rivers, and 
I peeping into the very cupboard of nature.” 

During the winter of 1841-42 the trou¬ 
bles in the church culminated in the sale 
of the building and Mr. Todd’s resignation. 
Here ended his long and very trying labors 
in building uj) churches under adverse cir¬ 
cumstances. Henceforth he was to do work 
of a different kind, for which, as the event 
proved, he was even better fitted by nature 
than for this. He accepted a call to the 
First Congregational Church of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, and was immediately settled 
over a well-established parish of active, 
thrifty, and keenly intelligent peoj)le, whose 
pastor he remained during the entire thirty 
years that were left to him of life. Ho was 
frequently urged to go elsewhere, but would 
listen to no call, preferring to remain with 
the people who had first given him rest, 
and among whom ho had for the first time 
in his life been able to establish himself with 
a sense of security, as in a home. Wheth¬ 
er it Avas that, after all, he Avas better fitted 
for quiet, conservative, Avell-seconded AAmrk 
than for the turmoils of theological Avarfare, 
the conduct of difficult enterprises to success¬ 
ful issues, and the management of wrong¬ 
headed men and Avomen, or Avhether it Avas 
merely because his youth had passed aAvay 
and taken some of its energy Avith it, avo 
shall not undertake to say; but it is certain 
that after he Avas fairly settled at Pittsfield 
nothing less than a strong conviction of 
duty could liaye induced him to undertake 
another task like the three he had already 
performed. 

The church building in Pittsfield Avas a 
idain Avooden structure, not too comforta- 
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ble, and not at all pretty. Apt as ho was 
to make the best of matters and to discover 
their good points, the only things the new 
pastor could find to commend were the bell 
and the clocks. The building was after¬ 
ward burned, and replaced with a hand¬ 
some stone structure. The peoiile compos¬ 
ing his church aud congregation pleased 
him in very many ways from the first. 

“It is a great, rich, proud, enlightened, 
powerful people,” he wrote. “ They are 
cool but kind, sincere, great at hearing, and 
very critical. I have never had an audi¬ 
ence who heard so critically. There is ten 
times more intellect that is cultivated than 
we have ever had before.A wider, bet¬ 

ter, harder, or more interesting field no man 
need desire.” 

He had much to do, however, from the 
first. The Sunday-school was not in a xirop- 
er condition, and a good many other mat¬ 
ters needed immediate atte/ition. A revival 
sx>oedily followed his coming, too, so that 
his work was made very heavy almost from 
the hour of his arrival. lu November, 1842, 
the x>arsonage was burned, together with 
nearly all Mr. Todd’s household furniture, 
his library of a thousand volumes, most of 
his mauuscrix^ts, and his entire stock of ser¬ 
mons. The loss was a sore one, the more 
so as he was too xmor to rexdace the books, 
while the burned manuscripts had been 
well-nigh his only marketable wares. He 
did not lose his cheerfulness, however—an 
agreeable fact, which he exx^lained by say¬ 
ing that good sx)irits were x>retty nearly all 
he had left in the world. 

His x^eoxde were as resolute as he, and 
straightway set about the work of repairing 
the loss. Within^ess than a year after the 
fire a new x^arsonage, built upou the old 
foundations, under Mr. Todd’s own sux)ervis- 
ion, was ready for use. In a letter written 
March 4, 1844, from the new home, which 
was to , be his during the remainder of his 
life, he gives us a hint of his manner of life 
and work in Pittslield: 

“ We have got into our new home, and find it v&ry 

comfortable. Here we have been all winter-1 think 

(when I can get any thoughts), write till my wrist 
aches, visit the sick till I feel diseased, attend funerals 
till I feel mournful, and the rest of the time write ser¬ 
mons and books and make bee-hives. I am now de¬ 
livering a course of lectures to the young men; and 
though you might think the subject exhausted, I act¬ 
ually find several things to say, and shall probably 
spin out my thoughts so as to make a book as large 
as any one will want to buy, and larger than any one 
will wish to read. I don’t have much to do. Let me 
see: a parish of over two thousand souls, three ser¬ 
mons on the Sabbath, three services between Sab¬ 
baths, chairman of the school committee, and sixteen 
schools to take care of, a church of over six hundred 
members, over fifty funerals a year, letters, calls, vis¬ 
its, journeys, etc., to say nothing about authorship. 
I forgot a new and brilliant map to make for every 
monthly concert, aud ten thousand other things... .1 
wish I had about seven acres of land, and then I verily 
believe I might contrive to fill up my time.” 

Concerning the bee-hives mentioned in 


this letter it is necessary to exxdain that 
bees were one of Dr. Todd’s numerous hob¬ 
bies. His hobbies, by-the-way, were not at 
all subject to the control of reason, or re¬ 
strained by circumstance. He indulged liis 
Avhims solely for the sake of the recrt^ation 
they were capable of affording, and without 
incxuiring whether or not the circumstances 
surrounding him made their indulgence 
X)racticable or otherwise, as the story of the 
bees sufficiently x>i'oves. He first began 
keeping them in Pliiladelxfiiia. Something 
suggested to him that keeping bees might 
be very pleasant amusement, and he deter¬ 
mined to become a bee raiser at once. It 
seems never to have occurred to him that 
bee keex^ing is not quite practicable in a 
great city. It was his whim to have bees, 
aud if circumstances were in the way, it was 
so much the worse for circumstances. He 
Xfiaced the hives in his garret, making a 
long glass-covered passageway to the win¬ 
dow, and for a time his xdan ax)peared to 
work Avell enough. He soon discovered, 
however, that he could scarcely helx) losing 
the young swarms, as he was not quite will¬ 
ing to go out into the thronged streets for 
the x^urpose of securing them after they had 
settled themselves ux)on a way-side tree, to 
the great astonishment of a quickly gather¬ 
ing crowd. After a while, also, he learned 
that bees, like men, may become thriftless 
by being too freely XJrovided with food; and 
his, finding an abundant sux)X)ly always at 
command among the molasses casks on the 
docks, actually ceased to hoard ux) honey, 
and so became worthless. In Pittslield he 
resumed his exx)eriment, though the climate 
was extremely unfavorable to bee keex)ing, 
aud x^ersisted until, seeing a statement in 
some uewsx)ax)er that bees may be kept all 
winter without feeding by burying the hives 
in the autumn aud exhuming them in tlie 
sx^ring, he made the exx)eriment, and killed 
his entire stock, forty swarms of bees. While 
he kept them, he got some honey, a great 
many stings, which were to him not only 
very painful, but actually dangerous, and a 
vast deal of recreation. He tried all man¬ 
ner of x)atent hives, buying the right to man¬ 
ufacture, and making them for himself, the 
X)leasure of doing which ax)X^oars to have 
I been the chief return the bee keeping made 
him. 

It was the same with all his other fan¬ 
cies. They were indulged for amusement 
far more than for any thing else. Ho 
was a connoisseur in fishing tackle, for one 
thing, aud was at great pains to secure ev¬ 
ery new contrivance designed to facilitate 
the taking of fish ; and yet even during his 
summer wanderings in the Adirondacks he 
fished very little, and never for x^^asure. 
He took no fish which were not actually 
needed for food. He had a good many guns, 
too, of various X’atterns, though ho never 
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OA.MP ON Jackson’s pond. 


cared to liiiiit mncli, and steadfastly refused 
to kill game for mere sport. 

His most constant hobby was liis work¬ 
shop, and it, like all the rest, w^s of use to 
him chietly as a source of recreation. He 
made use of its appliances iu the mending 
of locks and other small household atfairs, 
but for the most part contented himself 
with ivory turning and carving—an art in 
which he became quite expert, as many lit¬ 
tle keepsakes of his manufacture, still cher¬ 
ished by the friends to whom he gave them, 
attest. The workshop, like all his other pos¬ 
sessions, was the result of growth. His first 
small purchase of tools was designed simply 
to enable him to do for himself many trilling 
household jobs not worth calling a mechan¬ 
ic for, and to these was added one inqde- 
ment after another, until the workshop was 
sufficiently well stocked to afford its owner 
pleasant recreation, and after that, of course, 
the shop was the greater of the two, and 
many things were j>m’chased for its sake 
rather than for Dr. Todd’s. Friends en¬ 
couraged the whim, if it may be so called, 
adding from time to time to the treasures 
of the little workshop, until it held three or 
four lathes, a buzz saw, several scroll and jig 
saws, a work-bench, an anvil, a small steam- 
engine, and a conq)lete stock of tools of va¬ 
rious sorts, with nails, brads, screws, oils, 
varnishes, and a hundred other things, of 
every one of which Dr. Todd knew the use. 
His treasures were some fine blocks of ivory 


and rare woods, 
given him by 
friends, and out 
of these he was 
constantly mak¬ 
ing little toys 
and keepsakes for 
those around him. 
His shop adjoined 
his study, and it 
was his habit 
when weary of 
reading or writ¬ 
ing to throw 
down his books, 
and work for a 
brief time at his 
bench or lathe. 
When rested, he 
would return to 
his more impor¬ 
tant duties, and 
thus the shop was, 
in fact, scarcely 
less useful than 
his library,wheth¬ 
er the work done 
in it produced any 
valuable results 
of a material sort 
or not. 

But the work¬ 
shop was only an adjunct to the study, 
which was his glory. The room was fitted 
and furnished to his taste, and, we may 
say, to his whim ns well. The destruction 
of his books in the fire already mentioned 
left him in middle life Avith no library at 
all, and, poor as he ahvays Avas, the Avork 
of accumulating anothef Avas of necessity 
slowly and imperfectly done, so that, al¬ 
though there Avere tAvo or three thousand 
volumes on his shelves at the time of his 
death, the collection A^ery inadequately rep¬ 
resented either the taste or the culture 
of its OAvner. We may well suppose that 
many of those that were there Avere bought 
for some immediate use, while A’ery many 
of greater permanent value were left un¬ 
bought for Avant of means. The study was 
noteworthy, hoAveA^er, for things other than 
books. A collection of Avalking-sticks, each 
with some legend or association attached, 
interested every visitor. There Avas also a 
very ingeniously coutriA’^ed fountain, with a 
bell-glass cover. In one of his letters he 
describes it as— 

“ An eight-sided, pillar-shaped thing, Avith a marble- 
colored basin, and a pure marble top, the top being 
several inches larger than the pillar, which is also eight¬ 
sided. The whole height is two feet and nine inches. 
Then on the top of all this is a glass cover about two 
and a half feet high, and large enough round to more 
than cover the basin. In the centre of the basin is a 
little brass jet, containing nearly forty little holes in a 
circle... .Then, outside of the glass, and on the marble 
top, are three little statuettes, white as the driven snow. 
... .1 have only to touch a little brass cock, and up 
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leaps the water through these little holes, nearly forty 
little streams, and each springing two feet into the air, 
and then turned into a myriad of silver drops bright as 
diamonds, leaping and laughing as they rise and fail, 
and dropping into the basin with the sweetest, ring¬ 
ing, singing sound ever heard. It seems as if the fairy 
daughters of music had got under my glass cover, and 
were each playing on her own harp. I can think of 
nothing but pearls dropping into a well, or golden 
balls falling into cups of silver.” 

•But there were otlier interesting things in 
tlie study, some of which one would scarcely 
look for in the library-room of a distinguish¬ 
ed doctor of divinity. “As you stand in my 
study,” he wrote, “and look into the adjoin¬ 
ing library, you notice that over the door 
are several things that have an untheolog- 
ical look. There is a long, small, iron-point¬ 
ed javelin, which came from Africa. Near 
it is a long double-barreled gun, ‘ my secesh 
gun.’ What is its history? I don’t know. 

.It was taken on the field of battle at 

Baton Rouge.” A number of other guns 
and pistols were in the curious collection, 
among them an old flint-lock musket, made 
many years ago in Pittsfield by one of Dr. 
Todd’s parishioners. It was used by a Con¬ 
federate in the war, was picked up on the 
battle-field of NeAvbern, and sent to Dr. 
Todd as a relic. Other guns, some of them 
of improved j)attern, shells from the South, 
snow-shoes from Canada, and a score of siiri- 
ilar treasures, make up the collection. 

We have already mentioned the first of 
Dr. Todd’s visits to the Adirondack country. 
Upon the invitation of two of the professors 
in Burlington College he went into the wil¬ 


derness, and found there so perfect a rest 
from the weariness of his labors in Phila- 
delx)hia that for more than twenty years 
afterward he Avent regularly every summer 
iflto the wilds, staying usually five or six 
Aveeks. The tourist had not then invaded 
the Avilderness, and life there Avas untouch¬ 
ed of the outside Avorld. When throngs of 
summer idlers came to turn the solitudes 
into a great picnic ground. Dr. Todd ai)an- 
doned his old haunts, going thereafter to 
the Avoods of Maine and Canada for the rest 
and recreation he could no longer find among 
the lakes of Northern NeAv York. 

On Long Lake Dr. Todd found a settle¬ 
ment of about sixty people, Avho were Avith- 
out school, church, or religious services, and, 
moved at once to compassion, he determined 
to preach to them. It Avas Saturday Avhen 
he came, but tAvo young Avomen in a little 
boat published the news throughout the 
settlement in time, and the next morning 
Dr. Todd preached the first sermon ever 
heard in the Long Lake country. 

“ We could not sing,” he said, in writing 
about the matter, “for none had learned 
the songs of Zion in a strange land. In the 
afternoon Ave met four or five miles up the 
lake, to accommodate one avIio was feeble. 
They were all there again. One Avoodman 
noAV recalled a half-hunting tune or tAvo, 
and so Ave had singing.” A year later Dr. 
Todd visited the settlement again, and found 
it much improA^ed in every way. At the 
close of the service on this second occasion 
he took the responsibility of organizing the 
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people into a clinrcli, without the sanction 
of a council, there being no churches any 
where within reach from which to call one. 
Baptizing eight children, he organized their 
elders, eleven persons, into ‘‘ The First Con¬ 
gregational Church on Long Lake.” On his 
return to Pittsfield he wrote in the religions 
journals some account of the little church 
in the wilderness, interested others, and se¬ 
cured finally valuable contributions of mon¬ 
ey, hooks, and clothing for their benefit; 
and while the missionary who Tvas sent to 
take charge of the church became discour¬ 
aged and left, and the church itself practi¬ 
cally ceased to be, there is no doubt that 
Dr. Todd’s influence upon the rude people 
wrought some measure of permanent good 
among them. A member of the Long Lake 
church visited Pittsfield some years later, 
and when asked about Dr. Todd’s work in 
the wilderness, replied; “ Oh yes, the doctor 


came up there and did us a great deal of 
good, sent us a missionary, and organized a 
church ; but he didn’t quite understand us. 

Jr7<//,-if, I was one of his deacons /” 

But we may not tell here a tithe of the 
entertaining things Avhich went to make up 
the life of Dr. Todd. The space at our dis¬ 
posal has been insufficient even for a com¬ 
plete biographical outline, and having bare¬ 
ly sketched the story of his life, picking out 
here and there a significant anecdote or a 
characteristic expression, we must end by 
saying that he continued in active paSk;oral 
work in Pittsfield until 1872, wdien the fail¬ 
ure of his health led his church to accept 
the resignation he had offered a year before, 
voting unanimously, however, to continue 
his salary and the use of the parsonage rent 
free for the remainder of his life. That life 
peacefully went out a little more than a 
year afterward. 


IS THE VALVE OF UTRICULARIA SENSITIVE? 

By MRS. MARY TREAT. 



F or several months past I have 
been wmrking on different spe¬ 
cies of utricularia, and during this 
interim Mr. Darwin’s boolv, on In¬ 
sectivorous Plants has appeared. It 
is so comprehensive, and the ex¬ 
periments have been so carefully 
conducted, that it seems pre¬ 
sumptuous for any to attempt to 
differ in the least from his con¬ 
clusions; and in the main a care¬ 
ful experimenter can not differ 
from him. But there are a few 
of the points which he has treated 
in his chapter on utricularia in 
regard to w hich my observations 
and experiments have led me to 
conclusions somewhat different 
from his. 

My notes and memoranda have 
been jotted down during the prog¬ 
ress of my work, and I have such 
a mass of material collected that I 
find it difficult to make a selec¬ 
tion. A magazine article must 
necessarily bo brief; so but few ex¬ 
periments can be given in detail. 

These plants — utriculariii— 
grow in water or w'et places. (It 
takes its name from ‘^utricle,” a 
little bag or bladder.) When 
growing in w^ater they have long 
floating stems and usually finely 
dissected leaves, and along the 
stems, among the leaves, are often 
numerous little utricles. In some 
species wo find long stems wdiolly 
destitute of leaves—simply clus-* 
ters of utricles scattered along the 
stems. 
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The species that I most closely ob¬ 
served were Utricularia injiatcL, U. vul- 
(lariSj U. clandestinaj U. intennedia^ U, stri¬ 
ata, U. gihla, U. imrpurea, U. cornuta, and 
U. subulata. Most of these species vary 
slightly, and a few considerably, in the 
construction of the utricle. I have se¬ 
lected two of the most widely dissimilar 
species that I have examined for illus¬ 
tration, V, hiflata and TJ. purpurea. Fig. 1 
represents a portion of U. inflata, natural 
size. This species, unlike the others, has 
a whorl of white, spongy, inflated petioles 
encircling tlie flowering stem, wliich are 
branched at the apex, and bear a few 
thread-like divisions on which are scat¬ 
tered a few utricles; these light spongy 
petioles give the plant a very elegant aj)- 
pearance, and their main office seems to 
be to float the plant at the time of 
flowering. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow color, and from live to ten on each 
slender stem. It grows in rather deep, still 
water. I liave taken it from ponds of quite | shaped body, from which there is developed, 




Fig. 3.— oopiF.n from soiiAonT, showing eart.y btagks 

OF TIIK UTRIOf.F, AN1> THE GLANDS FOUND ON TUK INNER 
SURFACE OF THE UTRICULARIA VULGARIS. 

According to Schleiden, in the sinuses 
of the leaves there appears a minute cornet- 


pure water with a depth of from eight to 
ten feet. 



F[G. 2.—UTRICLE OF UTRIOULARIA INFLATA. 

Fig. 2 represents a young utricle of U. in- 
Jlata magnitied about fifty diametei’s. The 
anteniuej as Mr. Darwin calls the long, 
branched prolongations of the utricle, are 
not fully expanded, and are not as long as 
in most specimens. The mouth or orifice is 
just heneath the long anteniife, and within 
this orifice is situated the valve or trap by 
means of which the plant captures its prey. 

Tlie manner in which the utricle is de¬ 
veloped has been observed by some of the 
most able naturalists of our time. Through 
the kindness of Profcvssor Asa Gray, Profess¬ 
or Goodale, of Harvard University, has sent 
me a condensed translation from the Ger¬ 
man of Schacht ^‘On the Development of 
Utricularia Vulgaris,” and as this species 


little by little, the stalked utricle, whose ex¬ 
ternal Oldening is closed by a beard at the 
mouth. According to Benjamin, some seg¬ 
ments of the leaf remain backward in de¬ 
veloping. They do not elongate; on the 
contrary, they broaden and extend at their 
base, forming a relatively narrow neck, on 
which appears a little sphere, which is fast¬ 
ened by a short stalk to the axis of the 
leaf. Often one can follow the different 
steps by observing on a single leaf their de¬ 
velopment from the base to the tip. The 
utricle, which at first is filled with cytoblast, 
becomes by rapid absorption changed to an 
air-vessel. By its further extension in all 
directions the utricle a])proximates more 
and more to its future form. It hccomes 
flattened, and assumes the form of a stom¬ 
ach, the stalk is at the pylorus, the opening 
at the cfirdia. On the greater curvature 
both walls come together as if at a seam. 
The opening of the perfect utricle is, accord¬ 
ing to Benjamin, provided with a little flap 
turned inward, which he calls the valve. 
This valve appears in the earliest state of 
the utricle as merely a cluster of dark cross 
stripes.The side walls of the young utri¬ 

cle grow rapidly; the air cavity which they 
contain becomes thereby greater. The edge 
of the lateral walls approach each oth*er and 
hend inward ; the original opening becomes 
closed, and exhibits the dark stripes de¬ 
scribed by Benjamin. The flap on the valve 
consists of the wall bent inward on that part 
of the utricle turned away from the stalk. 
On the side turned toward the stalk the 

edge is not so strongly developed.The 

' full-grown pouch presents itself as a round¬ 
ish and somewhat laterally compressed body. 


grows with us, and does not differ material- 1 which above is continuous by one angle 
ly from the development of the utricle of ! with the stem, while the other exhibits an 
U. inflata, I gladly give it a place here : ! orifice which terms a little funnel project- 
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iiig inward. The external orifice of this 
tunnel is closed hy a rim of beard growing 
on the upper border; the lower part of the 
internal surface of the funnel is clothed with 
elegant hairs of various forms, but very reg¬ 
ularly arranged, while the internal surface 
of the pouch exhibits peculiar hairs consist¬ 
ing of two cells, each running out into a 
longer or shorter arm.'^ 



F[G. 4.—ENT) OF GKOWING iJRANOH OF THE 
UTUIOUI.AUIA PURPUREA (NATURAE BIZE). 

Fig. 4 represents the end of a growing 
branch of U. purpurea. Here we liave a 
species that diverges widely from all of 
the o*thers that I have examined, and as 
Mr. Darwin gives no account of any sim¬ 
ilar species, I shall dwell more upon its man¬ 
ner of growth and structure. TJie finest 
specimens of this plant that I have foinid 
were growing in deep, still water. I'he 
stems are long, sometimes two feet or more 
in length, and these stems or branches radi¬ 
ate in every direction, so that one j)lant oft¬ 
en covers quite a large surface of water. 
At the points where the branches radiate, 
naked flowering stems shoot up, and stand 
above the water, and bear at the top three 


or four violet-purple flowers. The leaves— 
if they can be called leaves—are scattered 
along the submerged stems in whorls of five 
or six, the branch always maintaining the 
same number that it starts with. The leaves 
are decompound, and in a healthy plant each 
division is terminated by a utricle. 

All over the stems and leaves and outer 
surface of the utricle ai*e thickly scattered 



Fig. 5.—seotion of stem witu curved hairs. 

curved hairs (Fig. 5), and these hairs seem 
to serve a twofold purpose: they arrest or 
capture both animal and vegetable decay¬ 
ing matter—api^arently food for the plant, 
which they seem to absorb. With all of 
these mouths so thickly scattered over the 
outer surface of the plant, we wonder why 
the utricles are needed as reservoirs of food, 
but hero they are, and in great numbers, 
and larger than in most other species, and 
they capture living animals. Fig. 6 rep- 



FiG. 6.—MAGNIFIED UTRICLE OF UTRICUT.ARIA 
PURPUREA. 


resents a much enlarged utricle of this 
species. Here we find no anteniue, nor the 
least semblance of any; and the valve, in¬ 
stead of sinking into the orifice or mouth, 
projects above it. According to naturalists, 
the valve of all species of utricularia is form¬ 
ed of two layers of small cells, and is simply 
a continuation of the larger cells which 
form the wall of the utricle. It is fast on 
all sides except on the margin marked En¬ 
trance” in the figure; and here the two edges 
fit close together, and are always closed, ex¬ 
cept when something touches them in iire- 
cisely the right way, when they suddenly 
open, and close again as quickly, and not 
often does it miss its prey. The valve is so 
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large in this sx^ecies, and x)rqjectiiig oi 
and above the mouth as it does, it is not 
difficult matter to cut it free and spread it 
out so as to examine its structure. We do 
not find glands on its surface, as we do in the 
other species. It seems as if all the energies 
of the plant had gone to construct the ele¬ 
gant cluster that crowns the summit of the 
valve, situated on the point where the valve 
doubles; it consists of a globular body 
Avhieh sux)ports from twelve to fifteen beau¬ 
tiful, transparent,glassy-looking glands, the 
use of which is not clear to me. 

Over the inner siu'face of the utricle—like 
the other species—are scattered numerous 
glands, which Mr. Darwin has named quad- 
rifid processes, from the fact that the glands 
radiate from a central cell in the form of 



Fig. T.—QUADEIFIl) prooesses. 


arms, four in number (Fig. 7). In this spe¬ 
cies the arms are about of equal length. 
Near the valve, and close to where the walls 
of the utricle join together, we find cells with 
only two arms—bifid processes—and inter¬ 
mingled with these we occasionally see a 
cell with only one arm, no way different 
from the others except in the lesser number 
of arms. Mr. Darwin says these glands are 
absorbents, but he doubts if they ever se¬ 
crete. Around the edge of the valve that 
extends into the utricle is a thick fringe of 
hairs or glands, all pointing inward, and so 
do not x>rovent any thing from entering 
through the valve; but we can see that they 
X)revent an exit. Those are all the glands I 
find in this species, exce^ff a few oblong 
ones, which have no pedicels, and are im¬ 
bedded in the smaller cells near where the 
valve lies. 

In order to make it clear how my obser¬ 
vations were conducted, I will state that I 
had a tub of water in which were growing 
the various species of utricularia. When I 
wished to experiment with any particular 
sx)ecies, I took such species from the tub and 
placed it in a small vessel of clear water. I 
also had other tubs of water, for the i)urpose 
of securing the eggs of the mosquito and 
chironomus. The eggs of the mosquito are 
deposited in large clusters, which float on 
the surface of the water. The eggs of chi¬ 
ronomus are dexiosited in a jelly mass of 
matter, and fastened by a little thread to 
something, to prevent them from sinking too 
low in the water. These masses of eggs are 
very conspicuous to the educated eye, one 


species producing a mass as large as a good- 
sized pea; the jelly is quite transparent,so 
the eggs can be distinctly seen with the 
naked eye. After the eggs are hatched, the 
young chironomus larvie remain in the jelly 
for a day or two, feeding on it until they 
are large and strong enough to venture out 
into the groat world of water, where they 
can secure their own livelihood. 

It can be seen how quickly and easily I 
could swarm a small vessel of water with 
the larvae of the mosquito and chironomus 
by transferring to the vessel these masses of 
eggs. After this long but necessary digres¬ 
sion, I will return to the valve of the utric¬ 
ularia. 

Mr. Darwin says {Insectivorous Plants, page 
407): ‘‘To ascertain whether the valves were 
endowed with irritability, the surfaces of 
several were scratched with a needle or 
brushed with a fine cameFs-hair brush so 
as to imitate the crawling movements of 
small crustaceans; hut the valve did not 
open.” And farther on he adds: “ On three 
occasions minute particles of blue glass (so 
as to be easily distinguished) were i)laced 
on valves Avhile under water. On trying 
gently to move them with a needle they 
disappeared so suddenly that, not seeing 
what had happened, I thought that I had 
flirted them olf; hut on examining the blad¬ 
ders they were found safely inclosed. The 
same thing occurred to my son, who placed 
little cubes of green boxwood (about of 
an inch) on some valves; and thrice in the 
act of placing them on, or while gently 
moving them to another sjiot, the valve sud¬ 
denly ox^ened and they were ingulfed.” The 
same thing occurred to me several times 
when I was gently moving minute particles % 
of various substances on the edge of the 
valve—it suddenly ox^ened and took them 
in; which helped to confirm me in the be¬ 
lief that the valve was sensitive, and that 
the sensitiveness was of a sxiecial nature. 
But not ux)on these exx)eriments did I whol¬ 
ly base my inference; it was based more 
upon observations made uxion the growing 
Xflant and the living larvte. By x)utting a 
sx^ray of the xfl^ii^t and water under a low 
X:)ower of the microscox^e I could thus bring 
several utricles into the field, wdth numer¬ 
ous mosquito larvte. If the tail of one of 
these larvae happened to come in contact 
with the valve, the valve w'as almost sure 
to open and ingulf the larva, often leaving 
its head sticking out, as is seen in Fig. 8. I 
have a large number of these utricles with 
mosquito larvm caught in this way. When 
the larva is thus caught it never struggles; 
the x>art of the body that is wdthiu the utri¬ 
cle seems x)aralyzed, and the larva dies much 
sooner than one that is wholly within the 
utricle; and this is the more singular from 
the fact that wdien the larva is not caught 
and held in the valve, but has x)assed through 
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FlO. 8.—UTKIOLE, WITH MOSQUITO LAUVA INCLOSED. 

into the ntriclc, it is quite active for some 
lionrs after being caught. 

In a former article (published elsewhere) 
I spoke of the swallowing process of the 
ntriclc bringing to mind a snake swallow¬ 
ing a frog. I was led into this error from 
the fact that Iliad seen larv® caught about 
midway in the valve and held there, and 
after some hours had elapsed I had found 
them entirely within the utricle. But, after 
careful and rexieated experiments, I find that 
the larva has nothing to do toward effecting 
an entrance; if it is canglit in the valve, the 
part that is wdthin the utricle seems per¬ 
fectly powerless to move, but the part that 
is outside of the utricle can move and wrig¬ 
gle. And it would seem that when a larva 
as strong as the mosquito was caught with 
its head and first joint of body sticking out 
of the utricle, it might escape, but, as far as 
I have observed, it never does. 

The chironomns larva (Fig. 9), with its 
more slender body, was not often caught 
and held in the valve, but occasionally 
one was canglit so. Usually they were car¬ 
ried bodily into the utricle with a sudden, 
(|uick movement, and they were as often 
taken in tail first as head first. I have 
found as many as thirteen chironomns lar* 
vie in a single utricle, and all caught with¬ 
in forty-eight hours of each other. There 
could bo no mistake here, for the larvai 
and jilant were introduced forty-eight hours 
before. 

Upon two occasions I have found a dead 
chironomns larva held fast in the valve, 
and while I was looking, the valve sudden¬ 
ly opened and ingulfed the larva with suffi¬ 


cient force to send it to the opposite side 
of the utricle. 

Mr. Darwin says the valve does not ap¬ 
pear to bo in the least irritable, and con¬ 
tinues {Insectivorous PlantSjjiUge 408): ^‘We 
may therefore conclude that the animals 
enter merely by forcing their way through 
the slit-like orifice, their heads serving as a 
wedge.” But we have seen in the instances 
of the mosquito and chironomns larvae that 
this is not the case; the head does not servo 
as a wedge. But what is the force that im¬ 
pels them into the utricle ? It seems too 
bad to try to overthrow a plausible theory 
and offer nothing better in its stead. But 
what can I do ? The play is enacted before 
me, and I have tried in vain to get behind 
the scenes to learn what the power is that 
impels the larva into the utricle. No doubt 
if Mr. Darwin had had the excellent ma¬ 
terial that I had to work with, with his 
keener insight he would have ferreted out 
the cause. 

If within the utricle was a partial vacu¬ 
um, the sudden opening of the valve would 
create sufficient force to carry whatever 
happened to be in close proximity into the 
utricle; and this illustrates the movement 
we see executed. But how could a vacu¬ 
um be formed ? 

We can see, if the valve is sensitive, that 
a mosquito larva would be much more like¬ 
ly to be caught tail first, for it is not often 
still—almost always wriggling—and when 



a, Dorsal view, with pediform appendages retracted 
and jaws closed, b, Lateral view, with same parts ex¬ 
tended. c, Egg mass, d, Maxillary palpns. e, Labial 
palpus. /, Labium, g, Mandible hair line (natural 
size). 
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the forked tail brushes against the valve 
it causes it to open, and the force above al¬ 
luded to carries the larva into the utricle. 
And this is the fact with all of the species 
of utricularia that I have experimented 
with, except in the case of U. purpurea. In 
this species the valve does not seem to be 
so sensitive as in the others. A slight brush 
of the tail of a mosquito larva does not cause 
the valve to open ; it takes a more vigorous 
blow with the head; hence, in this species, 
the mosquito larva is almost- always caught 
head first. 

I have a number of alcoholic specimens 
of the mosquito larvte, with only the head 
caught in the valve ,• the larva had grown 
too large to admit the first joint of the body 
through the orifice. Many of these speci¬ 
mens I put in alcohol while the larv<e were 
still living; others I observed until they 
were dead. With the head only caught in 
the valve, and the rest of the body sticking 
out, it was left free to thrash about, and it 


seemed the more the victim struggled, the 
closer the valve fitted about the head. A 
half-grown mosquito larva thus caught 
could sway the utricle from side to side, 
and make considerable demonstration that 
could be seen with the unassisted eye, but 
I never saw one escape. 

Even here Mr. Darwin’s argument would 
hardly hold good, that the head serves as a 
wedge, for the valve opens just as quickly 
as in the other species when the blow is 
hard enough, and the mosquito larva never 
goes poking about using its head as a wedge. 
But the chirononius larva not only swims 
and wriggles, but it uses its brush-like feet, 
and crawls along the leaves and stems of 
the plants, and often feeds on the hairs or 
bristles about the entrance of the utricle, 
which I find in all of the sj^ecies except 
in U. purpurea. So this larva looks more 
like using its head as a wedge, but, as we 
have seen, it is not at all neccssarj^ for it to 
use its head in this manner. 
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E arly in his Congressional career Alex¬ 
ander H. Stephens wore a large and 
warm cloak, as a needed protection of his 
slight person against the cold fogs of Wash¬ 
ington city. He kept and wore it for 
many years, his friends suspecting that an 
intense devotion to the classics, and the 


something of toga effect which 
this garment had in common 
with the supposed sweeping 
robes of Cicero and other mod¬ 
els of ancient eloquence, lent 
charms to it for him,* those 
who were jealous of him or 
disliked him saying that he 
did it in order to cast the 
shadow which his own lath¬ 
like body was not always 
equal to, and so avoid that 
suspicion of a soul sold to the 
devil which is said to be prov¬ 
en by the refusal of the sun¬ 
light to outline the person on 
mother earth ; he, undoubted¬ 
ly aware that it did give to 
his long outline a fullness and 
grace Avhich nature had de¬ 
nied, and over which tailors 
shook their heads. Perhaps 
that time of the toga was his 
real prime, for the awkward 
verdancy of country youth, 
shown in his first (uncopied) 
pictures, had passed away, in¬ 
tellect and the conscious pow¬ 
er of the rising and the suc¬ 
cessful had come to his face, 
and artists who looked well 
to the ^‘inain chance*’ were 
willing to go to the expense of a 8teel-i)late 
engraving of one who was in reality the 
leader of the Whigs in the Lower House. 

Mr. Stephens’s paternal ancestors were 
English. His grandfather was a gentleman 
by birth, who adhered to the fortunes of the 
Chevalier Edward (called the Pretender), 
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and was therefore opposed to the House of 
Hanover, of which his Majesty George IH. 
was the representative at the time of our 
war of the Revolution. This ancestor of liis 
came to America during some of the many 
Indian troubles and the contests with the 
French that preceded the separation of the 
colonies from Great Britain, and served un¬ 
der General Braddock while marching on 
Fort Duquesne. He shared in the memor¬ 
able defeat and retreat. In another expe¬ 
dition he served under Colonel (afterward 
General and President) Washington. 

During the war for independence this first 
of American Stephenses took an active part 
on the side of the revolted colonies with 
more enthusiasm than that w’ith which his 
grandson espoused the rebellion of 1861, 
and arose to the rank of captain on the pa¬ 
triot side. His home was then in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. In the year 1795 he settled lands in 
Georgia, first in what is now Elbert Coun¬ 
ty, then in Wilkes .County, on Kettle Creek, 
where he dwelt until 1805. Then he re¬ 
moved to and improved lands in another 
part of the then vast county of Wilkes, and 
that part was by later legislation cut ofi: 
into the county of Taliaferro (pronounced 
Toliver). The name of this grandfather 
was Alexander Stephens. Both he and An¬ 
drew B. Stephens, the father of the subject 
of this sketch, died and are now buried at 
this old homestead place. Mr. A. H. Ste¬ 
phens still owns it, and it embraces about 
one thousand acres, worth perhaps now five 
thousand dollars in all. 

The father was an undistinguished farm¬ 
er of good sense, moderate means, industry, 
and honesty. He died 7th May, 1826, and 
the devotion of his son to his memory is 
his best monument. The mother, Margaret 
Grier, was a distant relative of Justice Grier 
of the United States Supreme Court, and 
sister of a humbler man, who, as calculator 
of the Grier Southei'n Almanac^ for years 
famed for its wonderfully accurate predic¬ 
tions of weather for the year to come, had a 
far higher local reputation than ever did the 
judge. 

Of one of Mr. A. H. Stephens’s cousins, son 
of the old almanac maker, the following 
story is told, showing that quickness and 
readiness of speech was not confined to a 
single member of this then obscure family: 

One day the corn meal of the Grier house¬ 
hold ran short, and the son put the bridle 
on the old mare, a blanket on her back to 
keep the horse-hairs out of the meal, and, 
with no saddle, started for mill. A stranger 
overtook him on the way, and a little con¬ 
versation made them acquainted. The fol¬ 
lowing dialogue then took jfiace: 

Stranger. “ Then you are a son of Mr. 
Grier, the great almanac calculator?” 

Young Grier (modestly). Yes, Sir.” 

Stranger. “ And do you ever attempt to 


make calculations of the weather as your 
father does ?” 

Young Grier. Sometimes I do. Sir.” 

Stranger. “ Really! And may I ask 
how do your calculations and your father’s 
agree ?” 

Young Grier. We are never more than 
two days different, I think.” 

Stranger. ‘‘That is astonishing. And 
can you account for such remarkable agree¬ 
ment ?” 

Young Grier. “ Perhaps so. You see, fa¬ 
ther always knows the day before it will 
rain.” 

Stranger. “ Precisely—I see.” 

Young Grier. “ And I always know the 
day after it has rained.” 

The stranger cast an inquiring look at 
the calm face of the youth nn the meal bag, 
and then remembered the importance ot 
hastening on his way. 

That was a day when young men of means 
were only ashamed of cowardice and dishon¬ 
or; and doubtless the Vice-President and 
Congressman to be has, like Henry Clay, 
“the mill-boy of the Slashes,” “spoken his 
piece” from the back of a plow horse slow 
jogging toward a mill. 

The mother of Mr. Stephens died when he 
was an infant, and this he justly coiftits the 
great loss of his life, not only because the 
accounts of her show how true and noble a 
mother she would have proved, but because 
some lack of skill (not of willingness nor of 
kindness) and total lack of the instinct of 
maternity in those who reared him left him 
a sickly child, a weak, undeveloped man, 
save ill brain—if, indeed, he did not all run 
to brain—and an invalid who scarcely knows 
what health is, save as a lull and pause in 
pain, even until now. 

In early manhood, as shown by the one 
poor and faded daguerreotype existing, and 
before conscious power had learned to dwell 
in his eyes, and before men had learned to 
forget the appearance in the man, this lank 
and sallow unloveliness must have been far 
more trying to the sensitive youth and far 
more detrimental to the struggling student 
than those who first saw him in his prime 
can well understand. 

Perhaps one anecdote, selected from the 
many in the very interesting biography pub¬ 
lished by J. R. Jones, Esq., president of the 
National Publishing Company, will do more 
to show this than would any picture or de¬ 
scription of his then life. 

At the time of his beginning the practice 
of law in Crawfordsville—his present home 
—there was a shoe ffxctory in that pleasant 
village, and one day as Mr. Stephens was 
walking past it very fast, as was his wont, 
three negroes were at the door drinking wa¬ 
ter or coffee. One of them, suspending his 
cup at his lips, said, loud enough to be heard 
by the young man, “ Who is that little fel- 
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low that walks by 
here so fast of morn¬ 
ings A second re¬ 
plied, “ Why, man, 
that’s a lawyer.” 

The third thought 
he saw the point of 
a capital joke, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘A law¬ 
yer!— a lawyer^ you 
say? Ha! ha! ha! 
that’s too good!” 

To one like the 
writer of this, who 
knows the capacity 
of negro lungs as 
shown in a laugh at 
a ‘‘ corn shucking,” 
the effect of this on 
the nerves of the 
youth can he sur¬ 
mised in other lights 
than in Mr. Ste¬ 
phens’s after match¬ 
less telling of it. Ho 
admits that it then 
alarmed him as a hint 
of how the public 
might receive him. 

But he was not vin¬ 
dictive, and in after-practice defended more 
negroes, without fee in many cases, and 
saved the lives of more, than any attorney 
in Georgia. It was not six months before 
he saved this same laughing and incredu¬ 
lous negro from a severe punishment for a 
potty crime. 

A kind uncle, Aaron W. Grier, who bore 
the militia title of general, which then oft¬ 
en belonged to actual Indian fighting, took 
the orphan home, and faithfully performed 
the duties of a guardian. The interest of 
Stephens’s little patrimony, at eight per 
cent., paid for the cheap country tuition and 
clothing. He was as good a ploAvboy as so 
small a one could be, and did regular farm- 
work in summer. His professed piety and 
real morality drew the attention of a Mr. 
Charles C. Mills, his Sabbath-school teacher, 
and he undertook to loan the young Master 
Stephens the money for a better education. 
This put him at the higher school of Rev. Al¬ 
exander Hamilton Webster, a Presbyterian, 
whose church he joined, and of that church 
he still professes to be a member. This will 
seem a little ipieer to those Northern readers 
who remember the somewhat murderous in¬ 
tent of his challenges to Governor Herschel 
V. Johnson and Senator Benjamin H. Hill, 
themselves church members, who declined 
to shoot with him. Mr. Webster, whose sec¬ 
ond name, Hamilton, young Alexander Ste¬ 
phens afterward took from love and grat¬ 
itude, intended his young for the 

ministry, and a board, said to have consisted 
in part of ladies, but organized as the Geor¬ 


gia Education Society, agreed to furnish the 
means for college. He accepted, with a pro¬ 
viso of liberty to return the nionej" and act 
entirely upon a maturer judgment. Mr. 
Webster soon died, but other friends kept 
him at school; and in August, 1828, he en¬ 
tered ITankliii College, or the Georgia Uni¬ 
versity, classical and general department, 
as a Freshman. 

. His nephew, John A. Stephens, Esq., once 
showed to the present writer a letter describ¬ 
ing an incident of this journey to Athens 
to college, which I will attempt, no doubt 
imperfectly, to give from memory. He was 
poor, and walked the forty^ or fifty miles, 
carrying his spare clothes upon a stick over 
his shoulder. A family owned a fine coun¬ 
try-house and idantation in Greene County, 
just on his way, and he paused at their 
door on one afternoon of his hot and dusty 
journey to ask a cup of cold water.. This 
was freely given, and the tired youth was 
asked to .spend the night, and was not treat¬ 
ed as a mere tramp, but as a young, guest. 
The plantation wagon gave him a lift on 
his way the next day, after good food, en¬ 
joyed rest, and, best of all to his hunger of 
heart and sensitiveness of poverty, a hospi¬ 
tality as genial as if he had come in the 
highest Georgia gentlemanly state of that 
]3eriod—upon a fine horse. 

Years after, when he was a great lawyer 
and a member of the Congress of the United 
States, a widow—Mrs. Parkes, I think— 
sought him as her attorney to save her im¬ 
periled estate for herself and for her three 
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young girls. He took the case, aud he won it, 
as was then his habit in all of his legal bat¬ 
tles for the right, and the widow offered the 
large fee which she had promised if he could 
win her the wherewith to pay. Not till then 
did he introduce himself to her as the x)oor 
lad who had asked only a ‘‘ cuj) of cold wa¬ 
ter” on that burning August day, and which 
he now repaid. His gratitude he did not at¬ 
tempt to cancel hy the gold x)ushed aside, 
but kex)t the old memory as jirecious as be¬ 
fore. 

During his second year at college the 
dawn of young ambition lured him more 
strongly than did any pulpit honors of that 
day, and his guardian gave u]) to him his 
X)atrimony ($444), upon which he lived for 
two years more, and graduated with the 
highest honors of that alma mater of such as 
Toombs, Lumpkin, Cobb, and Hill. He bor¬ 
rowed from A. G. Stephens, his elder brother, 
the means to pay his debts, and went to 
teaching school. 

On the 26th of May, 1834, he began the 
study of law, and made the entry of date in 
a i)Ocket book or case which he still has in 
use. So uuknow’u aud obscure was he that 
the dealer asked a by-stander if he should 
trust him for the amount if a credit was 
asked for. It was not asked for, as ho made 
no debts that he could possibly avoid. A 
desk in the sheriff’s office (which cost him 
only a little writing for that county officer), 
Starkie on EviclencGj Maddojfs Chancery, Co- 
myn^s Digest, Chitty’s Pleadings, and a few 
such elementary books, bad health, and no 
influential friends—these were his means of 
success; aud in 1843 he vacated his place in 
the sheriff’s office for a seat in the American 
Congress. 

When Mr. Stephens was admitted to the 
bar he was only twenty-two years old. He 
had an offer of x)artuership, at $1500 a year 
guaranteed,* but the x^iission for home aud 
boyhood scenes anchored him in the small 
but delightfully healthy town of Crawfords- 
ville. He lived on six dollars a month, made 
his own fires, blacked his own boots, aud 
made $400 in the first year. 

Ho tells of himself, Avith great glee and en¬ 
joyment, a story of the beginning of his x>ro- 
fession,ou the circuit to the county sittings 
of the Superior Court. The next place of 
sessionAvas Washington, Wilkes County, the 
place of his bettor school-boy days. There 
Avas no j)ublic coiiA^eyance betAA'eeu the tAvo 
villages. The young squire” had no horse, 
and would not try to borrow one in CraAv- 
fordsville. He Avalked ten miles to his un¬ 
cle’s—half of the distance to Washington 
village, and a little out of the way—carry¬ 
ing liis saddle-bags, containing a change of 
clothes, upon his shoulders. It Avas the July 
weather of the South, Avhich means to bo hot 
cand succeeds; and he walked at night, rest¬ 
ing on Avay-side stumps, and fully aAvaro that 


his prospects were as dim as the starshine 
upon him. The uncle loaned the horse in¬ 
dispensable to even the humblest entry as a 
hiAA^yer; and uoav the saddle-Avallets, con¬ 
taining thin Avhite cotton x>autaloons, Avhich 
Avere both cheaj) aud looked like the linen 
of Southern summer Avear, and clean skirt, 
were carried in the projDer Avaj^ That his 
first appearance at the toAvn inn as a mem¬ 
ber of the bar on his circuit might be as im¬ 
posing as i>ossible, ho dismounted in a pine 
thicket a short distance from the first houses 
and x)ut on his clean Avhite garments. Hoav 
much impressed the court and iieoxde Avere 
by this he does not say, but he does say that 
Avhen he left the toAvn he took off the still 
fresh garments aud x:uit on the others for his 
dusty ride and weary tramj) home. Lord 
Lytton in his liienzi, the Last of the Tribunes, 
records of that successful orator a similar 
regard for ax)pearances—Avith more means. 

These things, uoav the inspiration of wit 
in that i)olished circle at Liberty Hall—so 
called by its OAvner because all respectable 
guests are made free to its bachelor comforts 
—and of Avhich many have heard the recital 
in his own happy Avay in the much-frequent¬ 
ed receiffion-room in Washington city of 
late, Avere then no jest, but sad facts, that 
might prove cruel should health fail or 
X)ubiic opinion froAvn, and that Avould have 
been fatal had not warm hearts, like Robert 
Toombs, at times given him time for rest of 
mind and body. 

CraAvfordsville in 1866, just out of the 
utter business i)rostration of Avar, could not 
l)robably have been a better advertisement 
of Wanted, carpenters aud Avhite paint,” 
than if no rci)airs had been made from its 
ciAuc birth in 1826. Its repulsiA^e and gullied 
square; its broken-windoAved court-house— 
memorial of the Northern troops quartered 
inside, avIio broke them; its school-house 
gai)iug at sjAace from glassless holes, and 
resting on far less than its original stone 
legs; its general look of out-of-xiocketive- 
ness, Avere no doubt all existing. But uoav 
that iron artery of Georgia trade, the Georgia 
Railroad, has fed it aud been fed from it, and 
ho who this summer shall pause half-Avay in 
his ride down the ridge from Atlanta to Au¬ 
gusta, and rest under its green spreading 
oaks and China-trees, and eat of the best 
Avater-melons in the world, groAvn in sandy 
nests of the red clay, and who shall quench 
his thirst Avith that ice-cold Avater, or put 
his legs under hospitable tables laden Avith 
such fried chicken, ham and eggs, fresh figs 
and grapes, as city Avaiters don’t handle, 
will vote CraAvfordsAfllle a nice town, and 
its neat Avhite homes just the places in 
Avhich to pass a sultry day. In that won¬ 
derful Middle Georgia it is neAun so hot as 
in Noav York, and never so cold; and even 
when the clay does stick in winter, noA^er so 
nasty ! 
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Just out of the town lies Stephens’s 
home*. There is so great and luxuriant a 
grove of oaks that the white house and red 
chimneys—these last, of course, put out¬ 
doors in true Southern style—can scarcely 
be made out; and as the Northern tourist 
whirls past, not so swiftly as the term on 
the cars” leads one to suppose, the pointed 
linger and the eager ‘‘There is the home of 
our Vice-President, Sir,” are apt to indicate 
to liim just no place at all. Most apt of all 
are tourists to stare at the old Monk House, 
at the other end of the town, and put down 
the biggest house as the house. But to him 
■ who stops between trains there is a road of 
red clay, and a white hoard fence, and a gate 
opening on to a green, with ornamental 
trees not at all in the landscai)e-garden or 
villa manner planted, and a porch hidden 
under green leaves, and a white house of 
two stories, enlarged since 1866 by a kitchen 
on its left front as yon go to it; and the 
yard ornaments are apt to bark, if they are 
dogs, or sweetly and courteously to show 
you the way, if they happen to be the i)ret- 
ty mulatto girls who were once his slaves 
and still his loving servants. 

Once in, you are sure to be asked to stay 
all night, if you find Mr. Steidiens at home, 
and are not too manifestly a reporter; and if 
ho is in Washington, some one will kindly 
show you all you will care to see. This is 
not much. The house is the one in which 
ho once boarded when the six dollars were a 
great sum to him; and as it was the pride 
and glory of his young manhood to at last 
own and complete it, and slowly to own ad¬ 
jacent properties, and to gather his kindred 
about him, so it has always been his glory 
to keep its little rooms, that are boarded and 
papered, and its steej) stairs, that he has not 
often climbed since a great gate fell upon 
him in 1869 and crushed him into life-long 
lameness, and its breezy i^assages, where 
the water bucket waits for often-thirsty 
lips; its twin back porches, in which ques¬ 
tions of Southern empire have had debate 
of life and death; its library, from which 
thieving borrowers constantly skim the 
cream; its little back bedroom, where he 
wrote the War 'between the States, and where 
he suffers like a martyr and endures like an 
Indian. 

He was twice chosen Vice-President of the 
Southern Confederacy, but had little to do 
with tlie war, saye to make a few speeches 
for the cotton loan in 1861, to propose un¬ 
heeded plans for success so long as he had 
hoi)e, to try to negotiate a peace in the in¬ 
terview with Mr. Lincoln at Hampton Roads 
in the winter of 1864-65, to mitigate the suf¬ 
ferings of the Southern soldiers in hospitals, 
and of the soldiers of the Union in Ander- 
sonville and elsewhere all the time, and to 
avoid harming the measures of Mr. Davis 
where he did not fully agree with them. 


He had his usual luck to be taken for a 
country youth, for once on his way to Rich¬ 
mond a petty official at Danville station, de¬ 
tailed from the troops to see that all trav¬ 
elers were duly vouched for, took his little 
certificate from his County Court clerk that 
he was Vice-President for a very poor trick, 
refused to pass him on his wa}^, and would 
doubtless have tried to conscript him for 
the line if he had looked to be worth his 
rations as a private or a wagon driver. He 
always had this consequence of slender form 
to bear. Once on a car he saved a drunken 
soldier from being put off at the road-side 
as disorderly. The fellow w'as grateful, and 
wanted to know the name of his benefactor. 
But when told, with all the dignity which 
should have impressed liim into sobriety, he 
was evidently so far from any association 
of the Stephens name and presence with 
any heard of greatness that the informant 
could only turn to the Confederate Secre¬ 
tary of State then riding at his side, and 
say, with a sigh, “Such is fame!” 

Once, when invited to the city of Charles¬ 
ton to a great commercial convention, where 
he was expected to, and did, “do the lion” in 
the speech of the convention, ho put up at a 
hotel kept by a lady of the city, and threw 
himself on a lounge to rest from the fatigue 
of the journey. The kind woman was keep¬ 
ing things nice for his expected arrival, and 
wished to bring the supposed country youth 
to order in the mildest way; so she said, 
“My son, let the gentlemen have this seat.” 
His companions were two merchants. 

If Mr. Stephens should be at home, and 
his mind not be absorbed by public affairs, 
the visitor will find in him the best and 
mostr prolific anecdotist of the day. 

One story—alas, that he can not sit in 
the types to tell it!—is the Peter Bennet 
speech. A Dr. Royston, doubtless a most 
excellent man, had sued Mr. Bennet, a farm¬ 
er, for his bill. “ Little Aleck,” as Alexander 
is minified by his friends, told his client, Pe¬ 
ter B., that the case of service and its value 
were proved against him in legal form, and 
there was no real defense. But the old farm¬ 
er insisted that his lawj^er vshould “speak to 
the case.” Mr. Stephens told him that he 
ought to speak himself if he thought a 
speech could be made, and was surprised 
by the retort, “I will, if Bobby Toombs 
won’t be too hard on me.” Mr. Toombs 
promised, and Peter Bennet began: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I ain’t no law¬ 
yer and no doctor, and you ain’t, nuther. 
And if we farmers don’t stick together, these 
here lawyers and doctors will get the ad¬ 
vantage of us. I ain’t no objections to law¬ 
yers and doctors in their place, and some 
is clever men, but they ain’t farmers, gen¬ 
tlemen of the jury. Now this Dr. Royston 
was a new doctor, and I sent for him to 
come to doctor my wife’s sore leg. And 
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lie did, and put some salve truck on it and 
some rags, but never done it a bit of good, 
gentlemen of the jury. I don’t believe he’s 
no doctor, no v ay. There’s doctors as I 
know is doctors, sure enough, but this ain’t 
no doctor at all.” 

This was evidently telling, and Dr. Roy- 
ston juit in with, ‘‘Look at my diploma, and 
see if I am not a doctor.” 

“ His diploma!” said the new-fledged or¬ 
ator, with great contempt. “That ain’t 
nothin’, for no piece of paper ever made a 
doctor yet.” 

Ask my patients,” shouted the now fu¬ 
rious physician. 

This was the conventional straw that 
seemed to break the hack of the orator’s 
patience. ^^Ask yo.ur patients P' he said, in 
slow and mournful deliberation. Ask your 
patients! Why, tiiey’ke all dead.” Then, 
in rapid declamation, he named case after 
case, well known, hut mostly among the 
negro servants of his neighbors, where his 
opponent had treated them and their own¬ 
ers buried them, and continued: Ask your 
patienis! Why, I would have to seek them 
in the lonesome church-yard, and rap on 
the silent tomb to get answers from the 
dead. You know they can’t say nothin’ to 
this case, for you’ve killed them all!” The 
applause closed the speech, and the defend¬ 
ant had his case. 

The family servants of Mr. Stephens all 
remained with him after the war, and pro¬ 
tected his property while he was a prisoner 
in Fort Warren, at Boston. A group con¬ 
sisting of Harry, his chief man; Eliza, the 
wife, with an infant named Quin (now half 
grown) in her lap; Ellen, a fine girl (now 


maiTied); Fanny, a beautiful brown child; 
Dora, a lighter-colored child of more decid¬ 
ed features ; Tim, the house boy (now dead) 
—;were once photographed all together in 
1866; and another grown man, the garden¬ 
er, who held the Stars and Stripes over the 
group as they sat in the sunny yard of the 
second officer of the great rebellion, could 
not get into the focus, from some yet un¬ 
reconstructed” matter with the focus or the 
sun. Mr. G. Gable came from Augusta to do 
it. There were many other negroes who 
remained on the plantation, and others had 
been, and at least one had been sold. He 
was named Pierce, and his chronic stealing 
was not even curable by the happy but 
costly habit of Mr. Stephens of leaving ev¬ 
ery thing unlocked, for he put the guests, 
too, under contribution. He was hard to 
get rid of or to keep, and on one attempt 
proved that eloquence, like measles, is catch¬ 
ing. After exhausting common pleas, he 
said, 

Oh, Mars Aleck, just hear me one word 
before you send me away.” 

“ Say it,” said the listener, Avith the last- 
I)lundered guest still in his memory. 

Mars Aleck, suppose you had a dog, and 
you loved the dog, and the dog did some¬ 
thing mighty bad once or twice, or a heap 
of times CA’^en; and if you loved the dog, 
Avould you kill him ?” 

The famed rejily of the Syrophenician 
Avoinan to the SaAuour Avas not more touch¬ 
ing than this, and Pierce Avent his way to 
sin some more, and a great many times, before 
it Avas obliterated and he had to go—oven 
then to a chosen and forewarned kind man. 

In 1836 Stephens’s maiden speech in the 
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Georgia Legislature passed tlie bill for the 
State railroad that opens the mountain gate 
between the Middle States and the South¬ 
ern sea-board. He made his great speech on 
the Mexican war, iu Congress, on June 16, 
1846. He opposed great frauds while clear¬ 
ing Mr. Corwin, January 13, 1853. He had 
the i)luck to compare Georgia with Ohio, 
January 15,1855, and the skill to win. He 
won the admission of Oregon, February 12, 
1859. He told the South, iu Augusta, Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1860, that the cry for more slave 
territory was useless without the slaves 
with which to people the wdlds; but he did 
not, like Judge Goulding, think that the 
laws of nations might be rex^ealcd or de- 
lied to do it. He opposed secession while 
claiming the rights November 14, 1860. He 
asserted his belief that slavery Avas right, 
March 21, 1861. He opposed the policy of 
Mr. Davis in the conduct of the war, March 
16, 1864. Ho made a reconstruction speech 
before the Georgia Legislature, February 22, 
1866. He has written and had i)ublished two 
large A^olumes of The War hetwem the StateSj 
arguing upon the law of the Constitution, 
defending the South, and criticising the con¬ 
duct of the war on both sides. Ho is a link 
binding these times to those of Clay, Web¬ 
ster, Calhoun. He has seen the proof that 
those Avho begin revolutions seldom end 
them,” in the absence from poAver of all the 
great agitators of both sections, and the 
present eminence of then obscure men. He 
remembers when such fossils as the Compro¬ 
mise of 1850, the Missouri Compromise, Ma¬ 
son and Dixon’s line, Kansas and Nebraska 
bills, squatter soA^ercignty, the Fugitive 
Slave LaAA^, the Dred Scott case, were live 
issues. 

Those who seek the most esteemed man 
in the South, AA^hether they seek him from cu¬ 
riosity to see a laAvycr who began at twenty- 
two weighing eighty-four pounds, a states¬ 
man whoso a\"erago weight is ninety-two 
pounds, or from a respect for the man Avho 
in 1836 dared oppose the most i)Oi)ular man 
in his county for the State Legislature, and 
one Avho could bring against him the then 
serious offense of having defeated the first 
vigilance committee attempted to bo organ¬ 
ized there, and of haAung before its proposed 
members pleaded for and sustained “ the su¬ 
premacy of the law” OA^er the passions that 
are bred from the pocket; or if it is to see 
the man Avho stood for the Union before the 
proi)osed secession Legislature assembled on 
that night of NoA’^ember 14,1860, Avhen men 
who feared his calm power tried, under the 
leadership of the fiery Toombs, to roar him 
down; or if it is to see the Avonder of his¬ 
tory, of a nation in this end of the ages that 
is great enough to keep her conquered foes 
outside of granite walls and prison bars and 
fleet - guarded felon islands, and to admit 
the second of them to the second and stron- 
Voi.. LIL-No, 309.-26 


gest council-chamber of her gOA^ernment:, 
Avhile the chief AV'alks w’here he will and 
says what he Avishes—all such seekers are 
more likely to find Alexander H. Stephens 
in an inA’'alid chamber of a Washington hotel 
than at home. This because his heart has 
two loAms, wifeless and childless: the one to 
rest his ashes with those of his fathers by 
the heap of stones that is the ruin of the 
chimney of his boyhood’s first fireside ; the 
other to die in harness, always seeking the 
good of all men, not of a part, and loving 
the republic and liberty as men haA^e loved 
their families. 
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Ax exile to the pine and palm, 

I see the fur-winged summer brood. 
Through azure depths of endless calm, 
Above a nursling solitude ; 

And ample breadths of bloom unfurled. 

As sweet as that voluptuous South 
Wliere Antony gave the Roman world 
For Egypt’s Cleopatra mouth. 

All things of sight and sound appear 
To breathe of nothing but content. 

As if unheeded, through the year, 

The vagrant seasons came and Avent. 

Yet often, when I hear the rain. 

In fleece of vapor, w'hisper low, 

Like ghosts about tlie window-pane. 

My heart Avould leap to see the snow; 

To see beyond the frozen meres. 

In chalk and crayon’s black and white. 
The river hills, through atmospheres, 
Wind-blown, in dazzle points of light; 

The smothered roofs that lie below 
The little Avreaths of thin blue smoke, 
Where dodder holds handfuls of snow 
Above them on its mother oak. 

In smooth, Avhite levels lies the croft; 

A mound of snow the box-wood shines; 
Still sweep the trowels, Avhite and soft, 

In sloping curves and sweeping lines. 

Soft flurries! as a shadow' blurs 

The page in passing, light and fleet; 

Like soft, warm faces Avrapped in furs; 
Like faces passing on the street. 

I see them in the falling rain. 

Through all the years that lie between. 
Like ghosts about the Avindow’-pane, 

Among the musk ^nd evergreen: 

The boyhood’s friends, the fiiir young Avife, 
Who Avatched Avith me so long ago, 

As if across another life. 

Among the softly falling snoAv; 

While, grieving through the pine and palm, 
The Avinds do chide uncounted hours. 
Whose unspent summers fill the calm 
With soft, sweet utterances of floAvers. 
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POOR MARY ANN. 

‘^^XAEED an^ it isn’t mo’ll be here waitin’ 
Jl7 for ye much longer, Dan Doyle,” said 
Mary Ann Blake, aloud, as she saw the sun 
begin to sink beliind the low hills. It was 
a warm, soft twilight in May, and Mary Ann 
had stolen away, after the cows were milked, 
to the ^^far meadow,” where, under an old 
willow-tree by the little river that bounded 
her father’s farm, she had promised to meet 
the lover she dare not ask to the farm-house. 
Mary Ann was a beautiful creature. No 
wonder that Dan Doyle and every other 
young man for miles about fell in love with 
her. Tall, shapely, alert., her untrammeled 
ligure had the grace of a statue and the col¬ 
oring of—a picture, I was about to say ; but 
no canvas ever wore those wonderful tints 
of pure liesh and blood. Her low white 
forehead; the milk and roses of her exqui¬ 
site cheek; the moist red lips, that, full and 
sweet in repose, yet parted widely over the 
teeth, white and even as rows of fresh corn ; 
the great dark eyes, that were agate gray 
in some lights and hyacinth brown in oth¬ 
ers, but always dancing and overflowing 
with mirth, mischief, or passion j the long 
masses of blue-black hair that were knotted 
tightly at the back of a delicate head poised 
on its full wLite throat, or, unfastened by 
chance or sport, fell fairly to her ankles— 
all these charms made up a vision of de¬ 
light” that maddened many a soft Irish heart 
and hot Irish head; and "when the vision 
spoke with the softest of merry voices and 
the piquant coquetry of her sex and race, 
grander and wiser men than the factions” 
about Ballymoreen might have lost their 
senses and worshiped old Pat Blake’s daugh¬ 
ter. Moreover, Pat was a well-to-do farm¬ 
er. He kej)t cow'S and a horse, his Avife 
made butter for the Dublin market, and he 
had money in the Dublin bank. And his 
daughter was the apple of his eye. He 
thought her fit to marry the Lord-Lieuten¬ 
ant’s son, and ho meant she should many 
the biggest man in County Kildare anyway, 
that man being, in his eyes, Harry O’Moro, 
son of Sir Ulick O’More, a rough, drinking, 
dashing, floridly handsome young fellow, 
wLo swore like a pirate, betted, raced horses, 
and did every thing a man should not do. 
But all this went for nothing in Pat Blake’s 
eyes. Harry had made sweet speeches to 
Mary Ann, danced with her many a time, 
sent her posies and fairings, none of which 
she looked at twice; for, i)artly out of in¬ 
stinctive repulsion, partly because her fa¬ 
ther wished her to like him, Mary Ann 
having a little more than the ordinary per¬ 
verseness of feminine nature, and partly be¬ 
cause she liad a dawning fancy for somebody 
else, she hated Harry O’More soundly, and, 
after the fashion of women, fell deep in love 
herself with the last man in the world her 


father would countenance; for Dan Doyle 
had neither a penny in the world nor an 
old family under-ground. His father had 
a hut on Sir Ulick’s estate, a potato patch, 
and seven small children belonging to a 
second wife, for Dan’s mother died in his 
babyhood. Nor would it seem to an un¬ 
prejudiced observer that he was at all cal¬ 
culated to captivate pretty Mary Ann. Yet 
there she stands under the willow "waiting 
for him, lovely as an ideal, in her dark cot¬ 
ton gown and red jacket, with a deep blue 
shawl thrown over her head, certainly not 
for warmth. Can Mary Ann know how that 
deei) gentian tint brings out all the pure 
tints of her exquisite skin, and contrasts 
"wdth the dull red of her jacket? Great is 
the perception of a woman, if she is beauti¬ 
ful, as to the becoming. If it only extend¬ 
ed to the iflain, how much less plain would 
they be! But it never does. Mary Ann 
had no time to breathe out wrath against 
her delaying lover, for ho appeared just as 
she closed her lips after that first soliloquy, 
and, too breathless himself to speak, could 
only use his lips in other ways to apologize. 

“ Oh, it’s a great felly ye are, to be keepin’ 
me here this half hour!” pouted Mary Ann. 

“ ’Deed, thin, dhrop ov me heart, it’s not 
two minnits bo the clock over beyant in the 
steward’s house that I’m late. Sure Misther 
Bany kep’ me about the pitaties.” 

^^An’ I’ll have all the b’ys follerin’ afther 
to seek for mo, an’ mebbo the father hinr- 
self, if I do be stayin’ hero over tin minnits; 
so if ye want to spake, Dan, spake quick. 
Whativer made ye sind for me to-night, ov 
all nights ?” 

‘^Bekase, Mary Ann dear, to-night it is 
I’ve the last shillin’ raked an’ scraped to¬ 
gether that ’ll make up twenty pound, an’ 
that sum, blessin’s on it! ’ll take two to 
Ameriky; an’ now whin will we bo off to 
Dublin, dear ? Father Locke there’ll be 
ready an’ willin’ to do for us, an’ the shij) 
sails a Tchuesday Aveek, to-day bein’ Mon¬ 
day.” 

The quick blood surged all over Mary 
Ann’s fair face. 

^^Suro it’s a modest young man y’are! 
Do ye think Mary Ann Blake’s a natural, to 
be goin’ over says wid ye, ye omadhaun ? 
an’ at wan week’s notice, moreover, if I’d go 
at forty. I wondher ye didn’t ask me to be 
marryin’ ye to-night be the ould Methody 
parson at Bantyre!” 

Dan’s face grow white with passion, his 
light blue eyes fairly blazed, for he had a 
temper of his own.. Perhaps another man 
would haA'O coaxed and entreated, and Mary 
Ann would have played with him pussj’ 
fashion, noAv a i)at and noAv a claw, and sat 
by smiling to see him squirm, but after all 
despising him. Dan grasi)ed her white arm 
with a masterful grq). 

‘^’Deed, thin, I’m past playin’ wid ye, Mary 
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Ann. rU nivcr set foot on the sod ov ould 
Ireland again widoiit ye go over say wid 
me a Tcliuesday night. Pm not Dick Boyle, 
nor Lau Kearney, nor a half a dozen more, 
to he turned over in thim hands ov yours 
like a heap ov cards. Take me or lave me 
it is, for Pm goin’ Tchuesday week.” 

Mary Ann looked up at him, half terrified. 
Here was no ductile wooer, but a strong, 
hot-headed man; and the girPs coquetry 
failed her in time of need. She felt how 
deep was the passion so roughly expressed; 
nay, there was a traitorous response within 
her—she ought to have resented his as¬ 
sumption. Poor Mary Ann ! she rather re¬ 
joiced in it; for while the world endures 
there will be a race of women who accept 
their position in creation not only submis¬ 
sively, but with content, who like to be or¬ 
dered by the man they love, who enjoy their 
chains, who even assent in heart and life to 
the old-fashioned dictate, ^^And he shall 
rule over thee.” Their strong-miuded sis¬ 
ters desi^ise them, but they are quite agree¬ 
able wives, and, I have observed, rather 
more apt to be married than the other kind. 
And Mary Ann, being at heart as much a 
woman, for all her naughty tricks and man¬ 
ners, as a rose is a rose, for all its thorns, 
after a few minutes of tears and protesta¬ 
tions, promised Dan to meet him at the 
time and place appointed; and then hurried 
home just in time to cscax )0 hue and cry, 
and answer impertinent queries, with a 
bunch of cowslips from the meadow to make 
a cowslip ball for little Davy. 

Perhai)s the girPs heart would have fail¬ 
ed in that short week if the very next day 
Harry O’More had not come over to the farm, 
half drunk, and pressed his suit in vehement 
lushion: he knew very well that Sir IJlick 
would sot his face straight against such a 
marriage, but ho could have his way before 
his father knew it, if Mary Ann would mar¬ 
ry him at once; and when Sir Ulick came 
back from abroad and found such a pretty 
daughter-in-law fairly established at Castle 
O’Moro, he would no doubt make up his 
mind to forgive Harry. So he stormed and 
pleaded and raved and swore, till Mary Ann 
hated him worse than ever; and old Pat 
Blake, shaking his fist in her face, swore ho 
would bring her to rayson,” and bade her 
make up her mind to marry Mr. O’More by 
Thursday week, or be turned out of his 
house forever, thereby doing Dan Doyle an 
unconscious service, for Mary Ann set her 
red lips together, looked her father in the 
face with her great eyes in a black blaze, 
and went up to her room to get her clothes 
out and mend them up in order to run 
away with Dan. It makes such a diflfer- 
ence 'whether it is a father or a lover who 
orders us! 

So when Tuesday week came, and Mary 
Ann was sent into Dublin in the jaunting- 


car with Cousin Patsey Blake, to buy the 
wedding bonnet, she not only bought it, 
but was married in it to Dan Doyle, and 
waved her wedding kerchief to the horri¬ 
fied Patsey from the car window as the 
train for Cork flashed out of the station; 
and before Mary Ann’s loss could be report¬ 
ed at home by her cousin, she and Dan were 
well off the coast, as seasick as possible, and 
quite indifferent to the rage and profanity 
of the men they left behind them. 

Poor Mary Ann! many a time on that 
long, stormy voyage she thought of her 
mother, and longed for a fresh cup of milk 
from her dairy, hardly knowing, in her for¬ 
lorn state of mind and body, whether she 
most needed the refreshment for one or the 
other. But at last “ Ameriky” rose on the 
horizon, and there was soon firm ground 
under foot, and the usual emigrant experi¬ 
ence began. 

It 'v\'as not long, however, before Dan 
found work in the country, and an old 
house to shelter their heads, a mere cabin, 
in which Mary Ann bloomed like a scarlet 
and white lily set in a broken mug; but 
she kept it clean, and it was her own home, 
which atoned for much, and by the next 
May more home-like still, for there -was a 
baby, a round rosy gii’l; and now Mary Ann 
was utterly hajDpy. 

It is doubtful if Dan thought little Moyna 
an unqualified blessing; the good fellow 
was neither jealous nor exacting by nature; 
but the best of us do not like to be quite 
disiflaced by what theologians call the ex¬ 
pulsive power of a new affection,” and Dan 
was neglected indeed since baby came. 

^^Sure it isn’t an angel, Mary Ann. Yc 
don’t bo sayin’ iirayers to it, do ye ?” 

“’Deed an’ she’s a little angel itself, Dan 
Doyle, blessin’s on her!” 

“ Well, Mary Ann, maybe she is, thin; but 
if she war, I’m thiukin’ she’d say, ^Mary Aim 
Doyle, haven’t ye got a husband at all V ” 

“ Dan, ye big idgit, what would a dacent 
angel be askin’ sich nonsinse for ?” 

“ Oh, bekase I’m thinkin’ ye forget me in- 
tirely meself, Mary Ann; an’ sure an angel 
would be more penethratin’ than me.” 

With which Parthian arrow Dan left the 
house for his work, and Mary Ann, after a 
moment’s thought, proceeded to dress the 
baby. 

She certainly loved Dan more than ho or 
she knew; but she was one of those women 
to whom maternity brings the crowning de¬ 
light of life. Children had always been her 
Xiassion; the tie that was hardest to sever 
when she left homo was her affection for her 
little brother Davy; and now she had a child 
of her own, a baby that was hers “ to have 
and to hold” literally. Words are weak to 
describe her affection for and devotion to 
the little creature. It slept on her arm all 
night, and she lay awake to listen to its 
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LreatLing, sweeter to her than any lover’s 
song or sacred anthem. She never left it 
out of sight all day, and stopped continual¬ 
ly in her work to watch its kindling intelli¬ 
gence, to press her Iqis to its rounded limbs, 
its tender face, its shining head. She cared 
for it with all the tenderness and assiduity 
that a little princess could have required. 
She asked no greater rapture than to hold 
it in her arms and stare at its sweet hahy 
smile and eyes, till her insatiable heart over¬ 
flowed with eager and passionate love. If 
it fell down in its first attempts at walking, 
her heart fell too; she gasped for breath; 
she was paralyzed with terror. If it was ill, 
death seemed at once to glare in her face 
and bo about to snatch her treasure. She 
could neither eat nor sleep till Moyna was 
Avell again. 

Sure what ’ll this wan do at all for a 
mother ? I’m thinkin’ I’ll have to take the 
weeny thing wid me iutirely,” was Dan’s 
dry remark when another small girl made 
her entrance into this world; and Mary Ann 
glared at him like a tigress. 

‘‘Falx, thin, is it a mother the dawshy 
little darlint ’ll bo afther? Do ye think I 
haven’t heart-room enough for a dozen if I 
had thim to-day itself, Dan Doyle ?” 

It isn’t house-room ye’d have, anuy way,” 
laughed Dan. 

But Mary Ann proved true to her word as 
far as the new baby went. That it was 
fair, delicate, ];)ining, only endeared it to her 
more. She loved it more deeply, more ten- 
derlj^ far than she had loved Moyna, simply 
because it appealed to every x>itiful sympa¬ 
thy of her natui’e. 

Poor Mary Ann! she had the true mother 
heart that broods the weaklings longer and 
closer than the flowers of the flock; that 
gives, like God himself, to need rather than 
demand; that loves best that which costs 
most pain and care. Moyna, bright, strong, 
willful, cai)tivating, led her father in chains; 
and her mother loved her none the less that 
she loved little Mary -with a deeper and di¬ 
viner love, instinct with less of selfish pas¬ 
sion, more of sacrifice and self-denial. 

There are some very good people who 
would have warned Mary Ann not to love 
her children too much”—as if all the love 
one has to give "were too much to bear the 
daily and hourly anxiety, labor, pains, and 
wearinesses that children bring; as if love 
w'ere not the condition of their healthy life 
and grow^th; as if, indeed, one could help it. 

If Mary Ann ever thought she loved her 
children too much, it was not ■while they 
were with her; not while their clinging 
arms, their caressing hands, their sweet 
voices, filled her heart with earth’s intensest 
rapture; not ■while they made all the -world 
bright and beautiful to her; not ■while she 
was the happiest of wmmen when their dark 
and bright heads lay together in the crib at 


her side all through the night, and she heard 
their soft breathing, or woke in the morning 
to the ripple of baby laughter, or even the 
moan of baby x)ain. 

No; she was never Poor Mary Ann” so 
long as she had her babies, and food and fire 
for them, and Dan. If it could have lasted! 
But when Moyna was five and little Mary 
four years old there came a wet summer. 
Dan was at -\vork on a railw'ay embankment 
across a marsh, and day after day dug and 
-sN^heeled in the rain, steaming wet, or, if a 
-svest wind ble\v, shivering ’v\dth a chill; he 
took rheumatio fever, and was laid on his 
bed for six weeks. Poor Mary Ann begaii 
to feel the stress of hunger for the first time, 
not for herself, but for her babies, and, with 
exhaustion and anxiety, the deeper pang 
that the future might be near at hand when 
Dan would leave he^; for he was very ill. 

‘ Like many another woman, and man too, 
she never knew how she loved him till the 
thought of his loss came home to her, and 
now she almost neglected her children in 
her eagerness to serve and save her husband. 
She Avorked day and night at the wash-tub, 
in her intervals of nursing, to get food and 
fuel; the neighbors Avere all good to her, 
but they were few and far betAveen, and 
X)oor themselves ; the doctor pitied her and 
petted the children, and the doctor’s wife 
sent them many a pail of milk, but still they 
fretted for care and food; and Mary Ann 
thought twenty times a day of the x)aus of 
creamy milk in her mother’s dairy, the big 
loaves of bread, the fresh eggs, the curds, 
the generous fireside, the great turf rick, 
and the full potato bins of her old home, 
andhoAV the children Avonld groAV and flour¬ 
ish there. In the midst of all came a letter 
from home. Her father Avas dead. Her 
mother Avrote: 

“ Oh, Mary Ann alanna! euro yer poor clear father’s 
dead an’ gone all at wanst of a snddin, it’s appleplexy 
he had Docthor DonoA'an sez an’ it’s meself don’t know 
how he’d have that annyway, for sorra an apple there 
is on the farrin save a'n’ except weeny little green 
ones an’ he’d he the fool o’ the wurrld to ate thim 
which he didn’t at all, only just bein’ afther atin’ a 
good big dinner ov poork an’ cabbidge an’ cheese an’ 
a jug o’ poteen, an’ Mick Eafferty a-dhriukin’ that way 
that the father kep’ up wid him to get his share o’ the 
dhrop an’ it’s the will o’ God which sure we’ll all have 
to come to an’ the undhertaker med a good job too. 
Heaven rest his sowl poor man as niver thought he’d 
have thim black feathers over his head this day twel’- 
month as iver was, which now 1 write deer Mary Ann 
to say he wouldn’t hear to me spakin’ to yez afore an' 
now come home you an’ Dan an’ if there’s babies 
which the saints sind ye! fetch ’em all for there’s but 
Jack an’ little Davy an’ me an’ the bit an’ sup ready 
for yez an’ Dan a grate help on the farrm iutirely so no 
more at prisint from yer lovin’ mother 

“Moyn.v Br.AKi?.” 

And here Avas Dan could not lift band or 
foot! But it Avas an outlook of hope to 
Mary Ann, and she liA'od on tbe i)romise of 
that letter eA^eu more than on her daily 
bread. She Avrote a long and lo\dng an¬ 
swer back, x^ainting her babies, as they 
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seeiticil to lier, a pair of clierubs in a hovel, < 
and promising as soon as Dan was well and < 
they could raise the money that they would ] 
all come home. But Dan did not get well ( 
fast, though the next mail brought over the { 
money for their passage, which “ the mother^ { 
had saved up this long while for them. i 

The doctor shook his head daily over Dan. 
The fever had left him, but not all pain; he < 
was stiff, aching, feeble. But this was not ; 
all: a swelling appeared on his throat that 
defied the doctor’s skill and puzzled his < 
knowledge. He wished Dan would go to i 
a hospital in New York; and at last, after < 
much persuasion, Mary Ann resolved to go 
there with him, to establish herself some¬ 
where near by and take in washing till his . 
cure could be effected, and they could all go : 
home” together. 

But the New York doctors shook their 
heads too. The swelling was a tumor, and 
in a difficult place; perhaps it could be re¬ 
moved, perhaps not; at any rate, it must de¬ 
velop further. It might be six months, it 
might be a year, before they could operate, 
and at any rate the result would be doubt- 

ful. , 

'‘Mary Ann dear,” said Dan, in a weak, 
patient voice, when the doctors had told 
him their oinnion, "sure I’ve an idaya in 
me head. It’s long I’m sure to be lyin' 
here, an’ it’s liard for to got work in a big 
city like this, where ye haven’t a frind to 
spake to; an’ I’m thinkin’ it’s betther for 
ye to go home wid the childher, an’ lave me 
till I’ll be mo own man agin an’ come to 
yez.” 

Mary Ann threw herself on his bed in a 
passion of tears. " Oh, Dan! Dan! is it lavin’ 
ye here in the hospittlo all alone wid thim 
docthors, an’ you me own ould man ? Sure 
whin I do that same I won’t bo Mary Ann 
Doyle at all at all!” 

"But ye’ll have the childher, dear,” was 
his quiet answer. 

His wife felt as if he had struck her and 
she deserved the blow. "Yis, oh yis. I’ll 
have the childher; but will I have me hus¬ 
band? Tell me that, Dan Doyle,” she 
sobbed. 

Dan smiled. He liked to know at last 
that his own children had not quite super¬ 
seded him in his beautiful wife’s heart. Ho 
was a man, if he was an Irish laborer; and 
"human natur’,” as Mr.*Weller remarks, "is 
a rum thing.” 

However, he persisted in his project, and 
at last poor Mary Ann reluctantly consent¬ 
ed to take her children over, and, leaving 
them in her mother’s care, come back to 
. Dan till he should be well. She could not 
and would not leave him in the hands of a 
hospital corps in a strange country. She 
must be where she could see to him herself. 
It cost her a great struggle to leave hijn at 
all, but evidently it must be done, for the 


children were already pining in the poor 
close tenement-house where they had found 
lodgings, and the sooner she went, the soon¬ 
er she would return; so she only waited to 
see Dan established in the hospital ward to 
set oft' for Ireland; and once there, delayed 
but two short weeks, to see her precious 
babies safely established in her mother’s 
care, chasing the geese in the meadow, play¬ 
ing with the big house-dog, eating their 
fill of bread-and-milk, and recovering ev¬ 
ery hour their fresh looks—even little Mary 
growing rosy in the soft Irish air and the 
constant out-of-doors life. 

Granny, of course, worshiped the two 
pretty creatures, and spoiled them; Uncle 
Jack became their joyful slave; and Davy, 
now a big boy of thirteen, allowed that they 
were "well enough for girls, to bo sure,” 
which was high praise for Davy. But how 
could poor Mary Ann leave her darlings? 
Daily her great eyes grew darker and sad¬ 
der, her cheeriness was fitful, her heart was 
heavy as lead, whenever she dared to think. 
But the inevitable day came. 

" Oh, mother, it’s lavin’ the heart out o’ 
me breast to lave thim two. Mother—the 
saints bo good to ye!—watch the hairs o’ 
their blissid heads till I bo back agin. Oh, 
it’s the light o’ me eyes an’ me heart’s blood 
I’m lavin’ behind, an’ I can’t bear it! Oh, 
mother, mother, I can’t!” And she seized 
the children in her arms, and pressed them 
to her breast with an agony of ];)ain and 
love tragic to see—alas! liow more than 
tragic to feel!—then, covering them with 
hot kisses and a broken torrent of bless¬ 
ings and prayers, flung herself into the car, 
and snatching the whip from Jack’s hand, 
lashed the poor old horse into a frenzied 
flight along the Dublin road, as if she dared 
not trust his sober pace to draw her away 
with slow tortures, but must make the fatal 
leap speedily and have it over with. 

Over with! Her agony had but just be¬ 
gun. All through the long and stormy 
voyage she pined and thirsted and panted 
for her children. Night mocked her with 
dreams. Soft arms clasped her neck, rosy 
lips kissed her, a shining head lay on her 
arm, a dark one on her bosom. She dream¬ 
ed that her loss was a dream, and wmke to 
find it true, with streaming tears and diz¬ 
zy brain—^woke, all alone, to liear the dull 
dash of threatening waves against the ship’s 
side, the shrieking wind in the cordage, the 
creaking of rudder and yards, the hoarse 
cry of the watch, and the knowledge forced 
; upon her that every hour bore her further 
i away from the delight of her life, 
i With but little education and few men- 
1, tal resources, poor Alary Ann would have 
5 gone crazy, probably, from the mere reiter- 
. ation of hopeless anguish, had it not been 
} for thoughts of her husband and constant 
j prayers. It is easy to call a religion which 
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offers iis no solace or support idolatry and 
formalism; but bow vast are tbeir numbers 
to whom no other religious expression ap¬ 
peals ! The stress of life drove Mary Ann to 
her prayers, and though she counted them 
on beads and addressed them to saints and 
martyrs, yet they lifted her ignorant and 
wretched soul out of and above itself into 
that ami:)ler ether and diviner air” where 
the dead rest and the wicked cease from 
troubling. She rested herself in piteous 
weakness against strength that had suffer¬ 
ed and overcome. Who shall say that the 
pitiful Father 'svho once parted with His 
only Son did not minister to her weakness 
with divinest sympathy, even through her 
mistakes, and help the imor soul that in her 
own sorrow never forgot to pray with all 
forgiveness for the dead father who had 
been so hard to her ? 

After all, who does not pray for the dead ? 
Not, perhaps, the buried, for it is not they 
alone who are dead to love, to pity, to for¬ 
giveness, to natural affection, to all the 
voices of tender appeal from the past, to all 
the possibilities of the future—no, truly, w^e 
send up agonies of prayer for hopeless sub¬ 
jects, and then sneer at prayer for those 
who still live in love and loving, in sacred 
remembrance, in hopeful faith. So Mary 
Ann told her beads hourly, dreamed, waked, 
wept, and dreamed again, all through the 
long, weary voyage, growing thinner and 
paler all the time. The full red lips settled 
now into a sad proud curve, while her eyes 
deepened into a dark and fathomless sorrow 
that made the heart ache to behold. 

But at last land drew near, and, after vex¬ 
ing delays, Mary Ann and her box were set 
ashore, and she made her way to her old 
lodgings, in order, with keen feminine in¬ 
stinct, to freshen her dress and make her¬ 
self tidy before she went to Dan. But she 
did not go to him. The old woman who kept 
the house met her at the door with wring¬ 
ing hands and vociferous lamentations. 

Oh, is it yerself I see, alanna ? Oh, mur- 
ther, murther! ov all the black days, an’ me 
to till it! Oh, ye poor crature, is it to the 
hospittle ye’ve been ?” 

The parched lips shaped a hoarse, half- 
uttered No.” 

Small blame to ye, thin; an’ it’s no use if 
ye wor, for it’s two week sin’ I seen it in the 
paper wid me own eyes, an’ you on say at 
the toime, an’ his name, Christi’n name an’ 
all, out as bould as maybe in it ; an’ he bur¬ 
ied widout the rights, I belave, at all at all, 
an’ not a bit ov a stone, ayther. I’m tould, • 
owin^ to havin’ no frinds appear whin they 
advertoised him in the paper. An’ sure if it ^ 
wasn’t two weeks ould whin I seen it I’d ha’ : 
gone meself to the praste. But there now, ; 
what can a lone woman do ? Oh, honey!” ' 

For Mary Ann, growing whiter and whit- i 
er through this flow of talk, lay back in 


her chair, with livid lips and glassy eyes, 
I stunned in soul and body, totally unable to 
take in the dreadful fact that yet dinned 
itself in her ears with slow, dull iteration. 
Dan was dead. The old woman tried all 
her simple arts to awaken her to a sense of 
the situation. 

Oh, woman alive, can’t ye shed a tear 
for him ? an’ maybe him roastin’ in purga¬ 
tory this blissid minuit, glory be to God! 
Haven’t ye the wan prayer to spake for 
him, an’ he yer ould man an’ the childher’s 
hither?” 

A hoarse shriek burst from poor Mary 
Ann’s lix)s as Mrs. Kiernan named the chil- 
dren. The world reeled all about her. She 
was alone in chaos. Fatigue, anguish, de¬ 
spair, overtook her. She fell senseless to 
the floor; and the shix)-fover, which had 
lurked in her system a week or more, and 
been kept at bay by the eager, determined 
soul that kept her weak body up to its task, 
now asserted itself. Six weeks she lay in 
Ml’S. Kiernan’s house, and then rose from 
her bed a wreck, her beauty all gone; her 
great eyes dull and dark, with a look of 
moody despair in them almost fierce in its 
rapid avoidance of other looks; her bloom 
replaced by deep lines, drawn and sallow; 
her lips pale and set, languidly opening over 
the prominent teeth, and drooping at the cor¬ 
ners with a listless expression that told of 
helpless endurance, of crushing agony. For 
poor Mary Ann knew now that Dan had 
been dearer to her than her children, after 
all; and she had not oven the children! 
But it is one blessedness of i)overty that it 
enforces labor even in the wildest grief. 
Mary Ann had not only no money, but she 
was deeply in debt to kind Mrs. Kiernan, 
and the only thing for her to do was to go 
out to service at once. She tried this in the 
city at place after place, but the listless a^)- 
athy that enveloped her, the dull way in 
which she did or half did her work, the oc¬ 
casional fits of iiTitatiou that sometimes 
stuug her back to life and its needs when 
she was harshly reminded of her duties, 
made her an unpleasant inmate. In three 
months she came back to Mrs. Kiernan. 

^‘It’s goin’ into the counthry I am, Judy. 

I want a sight o’ the grass, an’ a smell o’ 
the black earth. I’m wearyiii’ meself to 
nothin’ wid the rows ov houses iver an’ al- 
waj's.” 

‘‘ Oh, Mary iVnu, is it the gi’ass, thin, ye’re 
afther, as if ye wor a cow ? Divil a bit help 
ye’ll get out o’ that, I tell ye; the throuble 
’ll go to grass too. Have done frettin’, ye 
poor thing, an’ mebbe the fresh air might 
do ye good; but it’s the heavy heart makes* 
heavy air, all the wurrld over, sure. An’ 
you goin’ where ye haven’t a frind in the 
wurrld to say a good word to yez ? Betther 
stay wid me iutirely.” 

Poor Mary Ann turned fiercely at her. 
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Fret, is it ? An’ if tlio veins ov yer heart 
was dhry as the rock itself, an’ yer head a 
hurnin’ hehint yer eyes, an’ the childher 
ye had iver an’ always in yer ai'ms parted 
from ye he the wide say, growin’ out o’ yer 
sight day affcher day, an’ the man dead for 
iver an’ iver that kep’ the wind o’ the 
wnrrld olf ye, an’ thought ye wor the sun 
a-shiuin’ in the house, I suppose it isn’t ye 
that would fret, Judy Kieruan! Y'e’d he 
laughin’ like, an’ full o’ joy, would ye ?” 

“ Oh, whisht, whisht, Mary Ann! don’t he 
talkin’ the hlack way ye are. Sure it’s the 
Lord’s will, glory he to God! an’ ye can’t 
help it, alanna.” 

^^I’m not den yin’ it’s the will o’ God: 
signs on it. I don’t like it no more for that! 
If it wor the will o’ man. I’d light it till I’d 
have me Dan hack an’ me hahies—oh, me 
hahies!” 

Mary Ann turned away with a low, tear¬ 
less cry terrihle to hear, and old Judy wiped 
her eyes with her apron. 

But Mary Ann wont into the country, leav¬ 
ing Judy under strict promise to forward any 
letters that might come for her. Here, in¬ 
deed, the sorrow went too; hut her employ¬ 
ers had more patience with her; service 
was scarce, and her knowledge of dairy- 
w^ork stood her in good stead. Letters came 
now and then from home, describing the 
children as wxll and happy. There was 
enough nohility in Mary Ann’s nature to 
forhid her feeling one regret lest they should 
forget her. Sure it’s best for tliim,” she 
thought, wdth the x)^^rc unselfishness of a 
real mother’s love. But the thoughts that 
vexed her sad soul were that her hahies 
were so far avray from her she could not 
watch over their childish illnesses, she could 
not soothe their sharp child-sorrows, she 
could not see their daily growth: they would 
never, no, never, he her hahies again. Had 
tliey died, the anguish would have been more 
brief, if keener at firsf, for then she would 
have known them safe forever. But to en¬ 
dure this separation; to know them still on 
earth, and beyond her eager eyes, her hun¬ 
gry lips, her longing arms; to dream of 
them night after night, and wake in a x>as- 
sion of tears and desperate longing; to feel 
her heart heat with sudden madness, and 
then sink in her breast like lead, whenever 
she saw two childi’en of their age and size 
playing in some green yard or dancing 
around a happy mother; to hear sweet 
shrill voices and baby s^ieech that were not 
voices or speech of her own darlings—all 
this wore on poor Mary Ann like a constant 
slow fever. Food sickened her, the blood 
burned in her veins, her liead throbbed, her 
feet dragged like lead; yet she did her work, 
as some ill-jointed machine might have, 
slowly and imperfectly, and told her beads 
half through the lingering nights. Slowly 
she gathered money to repay Mrs. Kiernan; 


and, when that w'as done, began to hoard 
again, that she might make a home for her 
children and bring them over; for her moth¬ 
er was old, Jdfck was soon to be married, 
there would be fresh interests, other claim¬ 
ants, at the farm; and this hope was all that 
kept poor Mary Ann alive. 

By-and-by she drifted into a family where 
there was one little girl about the age of her 
own Moyna when she parted with her. To 
a nature less simple, savage, one-ideaed, this 
child would have been a comfort, for she was 
bright and pleasing. But it w^as very soon 
observable that, whatever else Mary Ann 
did, she grudged the smallest service to 
Louise. If she brought her a glass of wa¬ 
ter, she averted her face and set it down as 
ungraciously as was x>ossible; she snapped 
at the child whenever she entered the kitch¬ 
en ; she never by any chance oftered her a 
kindness or an attention; and if she heard 
her singing or laughing, she flew to some 
noisy work or made an errand out of doors 
to avoid the sounds. At first the child’s 
mother did not notice Mary Ann’s abrupt 
manner to Louise; she had heard her sad 
story partially, and felt deeply for the poor 
bereaved woman, so she laid her short-com¬ 
ings to the great grief which x)ossessed her, 
and had long patience with her moods and 
mistakes. But, as time went on, she could 
not fail to observe her impatience and cross¬ 
ness toward her own iiet, and took a time to 
remonstrate. 

^^Mary Ann, I don’t like to have yon so 
unkind to Louise. I thought by this time 
you would get fond of her;. but you don’t 
seem to like her at all, and it grieves the lit¬ 
tle thing. I thought your having children 
of your own would make you good to her.” 

Mary Ann turned upon her mistress much 
as she did upon Judy Kiernan, her voice 
broken with hoarse passion, her great eyes 
dark with gloomy fire. 

“ Sure is that rayson ? Is it a stone I am, 
to see the dawshj’^ crature waited on an’ cud¬ 
dled an’ kissed all day in the mother’s arms, 
an’ mo knowin’ mine is bey ant say, wid no 
mother to spake a kind word or hush their 
crjun’ the day long, an’ me to love her too! 
Do ye think the veins o’ me heart ’ll run 
backward ? Not till the life ’ll be gone out 
o’ me. Is it yours I dlirame about the night 
long, an’ do be sobbin’ wid joy to see thim 
whin I waken, an’ thin curse the black 
night that stares in me face widout a sign 
o’ the sweet faces? Is it yours that goes 
maybe hungry an’ thirsty for the mother? 
Don’t I see her full an’ happy, the house 
runnin’ over wid her things an’ alive wnd 
her nonsinse, an’ the voice of her iver an’ 
always in mo ears instead o’ me own dar- 
lints that’s maybe lyin’ dead at the time all 
unknownst to me in Ballymoreen church¬ 
yard ? An’ do ye think I’ve a dhrop o’ love 
for her in me heart ? No, not so much as a 
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midge’s wiug. An’ it’s the other end o’ love 
Pm gettin’, moreover. I have the love sore 
an’ deep for thim that wants it. But it’s 
loike smoke in me eyes to see her day afther 
day, whin me heart’s blood is drainin’ dhry 
for thim I can’t sec. No, ma’am, it’s best 
for me to lave ye. I can’t, I can’t bear it. 
Maybe I’d do her a mischief some odd time 
whin the darkness is on me, an’ it do be 
cornin’ oftener an’ darker.” And she put 
her hand up to her head with a vague look 
of confusion and pain that would have told 
a practiced eye that a darkness was indeed 
coming which would speedily be the shadow 
of death if it were not dispersed. 

But her own country’s beautiful proverb, 
^^It’s always darkest before dawn,” did not 
fail poor Mary Ann. She left lier place the 
next week, and took service with an old 
farmer and his wife, whose only child had 
died long ago unmarried ,* and in this silent, 
straitened household, w'orking all day and 
sleeping at night from pure fatigue, Mary 
Ann had passed three months, when one 
calm October evening she took her pails as 
usual and left the house to milk the cows. 
The barn stood across the road from the 
house, and she stood a minute by the fence 
to look at the rising moon that just begaiij 
as the sun sank behind the low' western hills, 
to show her fair golden disk over those in 
the east. She ahnost always stopped just 
there to send one long yearning look tow’ard 

ould Ireland”—a look that carried prayer 
and longing swifter than light to her treas¬ 
ure. To-night the moonlight streamed full 
on her wan face, and showed its hollows 
and its lines, but lent a dewy light to the 
melancholy duskiness of her eyes, and con¬ 
cealed the sallow' tint of brow and cheek. 

Could it bo Mary Ann ? thought a man 
w'alking swdftly up the road, Avith a long 
wistful look at the dark sad w'oman before 
li ira. Sure I’ll thry her.—Mary Ann! Mary 
Ann Doyle!” 

She turned like a x)aralyzed creature; a 
dull terror filled her. Was she dreaming? 
or w^as she, too, suddenly dead, and wdth the 
dead themselves? Again it called, ^‘Mary 
Ann, acnshla, don’t ye hear?” 

Something between a groan and a cry 
burst from Mary Ann’s lips; she turned to 
run from this spectre, but it was fleeter of 
foot than she, and in another moment living 
arms were about her, and hearty kisses that 
no ghost could give recalled her to real life 
and love. She Avas too ha^ipy to doubt aft¬ 
er the first certain ty. She had not that com¬ 
plex nature that Aveighs, recoils, questions. 
With the simpleness of a child she took evil 
or good as it came, without an attempt to 
elude, endure, or enjoy. She Avas in her 
place, and if storm or sunshine besieged it, 
all she could do Avas to aceex^t them, hardly 
or easily, but still Avithout question—which 
Avas the reason Avhy she had passed this 


tAvo years mourning for Dan, Avhen, if she 
had herself gone to the hospital, she Avould 
have found that her husband, instead of be¬ 
ing dead, w'as still there. Doyle is not a 
rare name among the Irish, and there had 
been a Daniel Doyle die in the same ward, 
Avhose name Mrs. Kiernan had seen in the 
paper, and thence jumped to conclusions, 
for Dan’s real name was Dennis. He had 
lain six months in the New York Hospital, 
puzzling the doctors, and not at all improA'- 
ing, when a wonderful French physician 
came to Boston, and Dan’s case being quite 
unique, the hospital xfliysicians subscribed 
to send him to a Boston hospital (for the 
benefit of science), where Dr. L 6 otard could 
see him, and, if necessary, operate on him. 

In Boston ho spent another six months, 
for the operation wdiich at last relieved him 
was lingering, of necessity, and he suffered 
every second day torture of some kind or 
other, experimental or curative, for a month, 
and W'as left in a desperately exhausted con¬ 
dition. Then typhoid fever set in, and it 
Avas almost by miracle he got AA^ell at all. 
Once able to Avork, without a dollar in his 
pocket, clothed by the charity of hospital 
visitors, he Avent to such Avork as he could 
do to sustain life, and then, as strength came, 
to get money enough to go to Now York and 
find Mary Ann ; for he had quite forgotten, 
if OA^er ho knew, the name and place of the 
w'oman Avhere she boarded. But Avhen ho 
got to New Y'ork his inquiries at the hospital 
gaA’c him 'a clew'; he hunted up Mrs. Kior- 
nan, got Mary Aim’s address, and hero he 
was, aliA’^e «and Avell, and so overjoyed to see 
his wife that he forgot all he had suftbred, 
and could scarcely tell her all his oavu story 
for pity of her Avoful tale and gladness to 
find how he had been mourned, after all. 

An hour after, as Mary Ann sat in the 
kitchen, leaning back in an old rocker, weak, 
pale, and yet breathless from suiquase, old 
Mrs. Jackson came in, Avith the tears in her 
eyes, having just seen Dan, W'ho introduced 
himself. 

^‘Poor Mary Ann!” said she, holding up 
her hands and her spectacles, and using the 
phrase that all avIio knoAv her had fitted to 
Mary Ann instinctively as soon as they saAv 
her. 

But the Avoman lifted herself to answer, 
a divine joy flooding her Aveary face Avith 
roseate light: Sure don’t ye call me poor 
Mary Ann no more! I’m the richest in 
Ameriky this blissid day 1” 

Is it best to go fiirther ? to paint the meet¬ 
ing of Mary Ann Avith her children w'hen she 
crossed the say” again three years after to 
bring them back, her mother having died 
and left them three hundred pounds, Avhich 
AA'as a fortune to them ? 

Is it not better to arrest her tale right 
here? The children were by this time 
groAvn out of her memory physically ; they 
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■were two great girls; she-had been robbed 
of their sweet childish growth, of their hiid- 
dii>g, which is the fairest time of lio-wers, 
A dead child never ages, hut those we leave 
for years arc sad and strange when next we 
see them ; they are lost to ns by the saddest 
of losses; they are ours no more. The ar¬ 
rested current may flow again in its old 
channel, hut the bordering grasses, the mir¬ 
rored flowers, the floating lilies, are gone; 
the hod of the brook is diy, arid, stony, and 
the water itself is turbid and troubled. 


There are three things that return not,’’ 
and one of them is lost opportunity.” Not 
any power of time or man can refold the ar¬ 
dent rose’s expanded leaves into their ver¬ 
dant calyx again; it is splendid and noble 
now; it braves the eye ■with color, and 
breathes an odor of ra^Dture from its sun- 
smitten breast; hut it is not a bud. 

“ For we know that something sweet 
Followed Yonth with flying feet, 

And will never come again.” 

Poor Mary Ann! 


THE FIKST CENTUKY OF THE EEPUBLIC. 

[Sfftcent^ 3i3ciper.] 


A^IERICAN LITERATUEE.—I. 

N a retrospect of what has been done in 
American literature during the past hun¬ 
dred years, it is of the first importance to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between 
the mental powers disiflayed in literature 
and those which have been exhibited in in¬ 
dustrial creation, in statesmanship, and in 
the abstract and applied sciences. The lit¬ 
erature of America is but an insufficient 
measure of the realized capacities of the 
American mind. When Sir William Ham¬ 
ilton declared that Aristotle had an imag¬ 
ination as great as that of Homer, he struck 
at the primary fact that the creative ener¬ 
gies of the human mind may be exercised 
in widely different lines of direction. Im¬ 
agination is, in the popular mind, obstinate¬ 
ly connected with i)oetry and romance. This 
prejudice is further deepened by associating 
imagination with amiable emotions, regard¬ 
less of the fact that two of the greatest char¬ 
acters created by the human imagination 
are two of the vilest types of intelligent 
nature—lago and Mei)histopheles. When 
the attempt is made to extend the applica¬ 
tion of the creative energy of imagination 
to business and j)olitics, the sentimental out¬ 
cry against such a profanation of the term 
becomes almost deafening. Every x)oetaster 
is willing to admit that Newton is one of 
the few grand scientific discoverers that the 
world has produced; but he still thinks that, 
in virtue of versifying some commonplaces 
of emotion and thought, ho is himself supe¬ 
rior to Newton in imagination. The truth 
is that, in spite of Newton’s incapacity to 
appreciate -works of literature and art, he 
possessed a creative imagination of the first 
class—an imagination which, in boundless 
fertility, is second only to Shakspeare’s. In 
fact, it is the direction given to the creative 
faculty, and not to the materials on which 
it works, that discriminates between Ful¬ 
ton and Bryant, Whitney and Longfellow, 
Bigelow and Whittier, Goodyear and Lowell. 
Descending from the inventors, it -would be 
easy to show that in the conduct of the ev -1 


ery-day transactions of life, more quickness 
of imagination, subtilty and breadth of un¬ 
derstanding, and energy of -will have been 
displayed by our men of business than by 
our authors. By the necessities of our po¬ 
sition, the aggregate mind of the country 
has been exercised in creating the nation 
as wo now find it. There is, indeed, some¬ 
thing ludicrous, to a largo observer of all 
the phenomena of our national life, in con¬ 
founding the brain and heart of the United 
States with the manifestation that either 
has found in more literary expression. The 
nation outvalues all its authors, even in re¬ 
spect to those powers which authors are sup¬ 
posed specially to represent. Nobody can 
write intelligently of the progress of Ameri¬ 
can literature during the past hundred years 
without^ looking at American literature as 
generally subsidiary to the grand movement 
of the American mind. 

It is curious, however, that the only ap¬ 
parent contradiction to this general princi¬ 
ple dates from the beginning of our national 
life. At the time the American Revolution 
broke out, the two men who best represent¬ 
ed the double aspect of the thought of the 
colonies were Jonathan Edwards and Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin. Both come within the do¬ 
main of the historian of literature, for both 
were great fiarces in our literature, whose 
influence is yet unspent. Of Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards, the greatest of American theologians 
and metaphysicians, and a religious genius 
of the first order, it is impossible to speak 
without respect, and even reverence. No 
theologian born in our country has exer¬ 
cised more influence on minds and souls 
kindred to his own. Those who opposed 
him recognized his pre-eminent x)ower3 of 
intellect. Every body felt, in assailing 
such a consummate reasoner, the restrain¬ 
ing modesty which a master-spirit always 
evokes in the minds of his adversaries. His 
treatise on the Will has been generally ac¬ 
cepted as one of the marvels of intellectual 
acuteness, exercised on one of the most dif¬ 
ficult problems which have ever tested the 
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resources of the human intellect. There 
have been many answers to it, hut no an¬ 
swer which is generally considered unan¬ 
swerable. Such works, indeed, as this of 
Edwards on the Will are not so much an¬ 
swered or refuted as gradually outgrown. 
But the treatise has certainly exercised and 
strengthened all the minds that have reso¬ 
lutely grapided with it, and has aided the 
development of the logical powers of Amer¬ 
ican orthodox divines in a remarkable de¬ 
gree. Whether a controversialist agrees 
with its author, or dissents from him, Ed¬ 
wards always quickens the mental activity 
of every body who strives to follow the 
course of his argumentation, or to detect 
the lurking fallacy which is supposed to he 
discoverable somewhere in the premises or 
processes of his logic. Perhaps this fallacy 
is to be found in the various senses in which 
Edwards uses the vital word determina¬ 
tion.” To most readers, who believe the 
will to be abstractly free, but that the ac¬ 
tions of men commonly proceed from the 
characters they have gi’adually formed, the 
most satisfactory explanation of the mys¬ 
tery is that of Jouffroy, who declares that 
Liberty is the ideal of the Mo.” Others 
may obtain consolation from Gilfillan’s some¬ 
what fliiipant remark, that every thing a 
man does is not necessary before he does it, 
but is necessary after he has done it. Es¬ 
sentially the doctrine of Edwards agrees 
with that of philosox)hical necessity, and 
with that so vehemently urged by many 
scientists, that the actions of men are as 
much controlled by law as the movements 
of the planets. The great diiference be¬ 
tween Edwards’s theory and the others is, 
that he connects his metaphysics with a 
theological system, and his treatise remains 
as a kind of practical argument for the ev¬ 
erlasting damnation of those who question 
the infallibility of its logic. 

Edw'ards’s large and subtle understand¬ 
ing was connected with an imagination of 
intense realizing power, and both were 
based on a soul of singular purity, open on 
many sides to communications from the Di¬ 
vine mind. He had an almost preternatu¬ 
ral conception of the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin.” His imagination was filled with 
ghastly images of the retribution which 
awaits on iniquity, and his reasoned ser¬ 
mons on eternal torments were but the out¬ 
break of a sensitive feeling, a holy passion 
for goodness, which made him intolerant of 
any excellence which did not approach his 
ideal of godliness. But then his spiritual ex- 
IDerience, though it inflamed one side of his 
imagination with vivid pictures of the ter¬ 
rors of hell, on the other side gave the most 
enrapturing visions of the spiritual joys of 
heaven. It is unfortunate for his fame that 
his hell has obtained for him more popular 
recognition than his heaven. Like other 


poets, such as Dante and Milton, his pictures 
of the torments of the damned have cast into 
the shade that celestial light which shines 
so lovingly over his pictures of the bliss of 
the redeemed. True religion, he tells us, 
consists in a great measure in holy aliec- 
tions—in “a love of divine things for the 
beauty and sweetness of their moral excel¬ 
lency.” Sweetness” is a frequent word 
all through Edwards’s works, when he de¬ 
sires to convey his perception of the satis¬ 
factions wliich await on piety in this world, 
and the ineifable joy of the experiences of 
X)iou8 souls in the next; and this word he 
thrills with a transcendent depth of sug¬ 
gestive meaning which it bears in no dic¬ 
tionary, nor in the vocabulary of any other 
writer of the English language. He was 
certainly one of the holiest souls that ever 
appeared on the planet. The admiration 
which has been generally awarded to his 
power of reasoning should be extended to 
his power of affirming, that is, Avhen ho af¬ 
firms ideas coming from those moods of 
blessedness in which his soul seems to bo 
in direct contact with divine things, and 
vividly beholds what in other discourses his 
mind reasons up to or about. To reach 
these divine heights, however, you must, 
according to Edwards, mount the stairs of 
dogma built by Augustine and Calvin. 

Jonathan Edwards may be characterized 
as a man of the next world. Benjamin 
Franklin was emphatically a man of this 
world. Not that Franklin lacked religion 
and homely practical piety, but ho had none 
of Edwards’s intense depth of religious ex¬ 
perience. God was to him a beneficent be¬ 
ing, aiding good men in their hard struggles 
with the facts of life, and not pitiless to 
those who stumbled in the x>ath of duty, or 
even to those who widely diverged from it. 
The heaven of Edwards was as far above 
his spiritual vision as the hell of Edwards 
was below his soundings of the profundities 
of human wickedness; but there never was 
a person who so swiftly distinguished an 
honest man from a rogue, or who was more 
quick to see that the rogue was at war with 
the spiritual constitution of things. He 
seepis to have learned his morality in a 
pra'ctical way. All his early slips from the 
straight line of duty were but experunents, 
from which he drew lessons in moral wis¬ 
dom. If he happened occasionally to lapse 
into vice, he made the experience of vice a 
new fortress to defend his virtue; and he 
came out of the temptations of youth and 
middle age with a character generally rec¬ 
ognized as one of singular solidity, serenity, 
and benignity. His intellect, in the beauti¬ 
ful harmony of its faculties, his conscience, 
in the instinctive sureness of its perception 
of the relations of duties, and his heart, in 
its subordination of malevolent to benefi- 
! cent emotions—all show'ed how diligent he 
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had been iu the austere self-culture which 
eventually raised him to the first rank among 
the men of his time. Simplicity was the 
fine result of the complexities which enter¬ 
ed into his mind and character. He was a 
man who never used words except to ex- 
I)ress positive thoughts or emotions, and 
was never tempted to misuse them for the 
purj)ose3 of declamation. He kept his style 
always on the level of his character. In 
announcing his scientific discoveries, as in 
his most private letters, he is ever simple. 
In breadth of mind he is probably the most 
eminent man that our country has pro¬ 
duced ; for while he was the greatest diplo¬ 
matist, and one of the greatest statesmen 
and patriots of the United States, he was 
also ‘a discoverer in science, a benignant 
pliilanthropist, and a master in that rare 
art of so associating words with things that 
they ai^peared identical. Edwards repre¬ 
sents, humanly speaking, the somewhat 
doleful doctrine that the best thing a good 
man can do is to get out, as soon as ho de¬ 
cently can, of this world into one which is 
immeasurably better, by devoting all his 
energies to the salvation of his own jiartic- 
ular soul. Franklin, on the contrary, seems 
perfectly content with this world, as long as 
he thinks ho can better it. Edwards would 
doubtless have considered Franklin a child 
of wrath, but Francis Bacon would have 
hailed him as one of that band of explor¬ 
ers who, by serving Nature, will in the end 
master her mysteries, and use their knowl¬ 
edge for the service of man. Indeed, the 
cheerful, hopeful spirit which runs through 
Franklin’s writings, even when ho was tried 
by obstacles which might have tasked the 
imoverbial patience of Job, is not one of the 
least of his claims upon the consideration 
of those who rightfully glory in having such 
a genius for their countryman. The spirit 
which breathes througli Franklin’s life and 
works is that which has inspired every pi¬ 
oneer of our 'Western wastes, every poor 
farmer wdio has tried to make both ends 
meet by the exercise of rigid economy, ev¬ 
ery inventor w'ho has attempted to serve 
men by making machines do half the drudg¬ 
ery of their work, every statesman who has 
striven to introduce large principles into 
our somewhat confused and contradicto¬ 
ry legislation, every American diplomatist 
who has upheld the character of his coun¬ 
try abroad by sagacity in managing men, 
as well as by integrity in the main purpose 
of his mission, and every honest man who 
has desired to diminish the evil there is in 
the world, and to increase every possible 
good that is conformable to good sense. 
Franklin is doubtless our IVIr. Worldly'Wise¬ 
man, but his w^orldly wisdom ever points to 
the Christian’s prayer that God’s will shall 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

One of the most ludicrous misinterpreta¬ 


tions of this large, bounteous, and benignant 
intelligence is that which confines his influ¬ 
ence to the little corner of his mind in which 
he lodged ‘^Poor Eichard.” It is common 
even now to hear complaints from opulent 
English gentlemen that Franklin has done 
much to make the average American nar¬ 
row in mind, hard of heart, greedy of small 
gains, mean in little economies. This is 
said of a nation the poorer portions cf 
whose population are needlessly wasteful, 
and whose richer portions astonish Europe 
annually by the profusion with which they 
scatter dollars to the right and the left. 
The maxims of Poor Eichard are generally 
good, and the more they are circulated, the 
more practical good they wdll do ,* for our 
countrymen are remarkable rather for vio¬ 
lating than for obeying them. In all these 
criticisms on Franklin, however, it is strange 
that few have observed what a delicious 
specimen of humorous characterization ho 
has introduced into literature in his charm¬ 
ing delineation of Poor Eichard. The ef¬ 
fect is heightened by the groaning, droning 
w^ay in which the good man delivers his bits 
of wisdom, as if he despairingly felt that the 
rustics around him would disregard his ad¬ 
vice and monitions, and pass through the 
usual experiences of the passions, insensible 
to the gasping, croaking voice which w'arn- 
ed them in advance. 

Franklin is probably the best specimen 
that history affords of what is called a self- 
made man. He certainly never worshij)- 
ed his maker,” according to Mr. Clapp’s 
stinging epigram, but W'as throughout his 
life, though always self-respectful, never 
self-conceited. Perhaps the most notable 
result of his self-education was the ease 
■with which he accosted all grades and class¬ 
es of men on a level of equality. The print¬ 
er’s boy became, in his old age, one of the 
most popular men in the French court, not 
only among its statesmen, but among its 
frivolous nobles and their wives. He ever 
estimated men at their true worth or worth¬ 
lessness; but as a diplomatist ho ■v\^as a 
marvel of sagacity. The same ease of man¬ 
ner which recommended him to a Pennsyl¬ 
vania farmer was preserved in a conference 
wdth aistatesman or a king. He ever kept 
his end in view in all his complaisances, 
and that end was always patriotic. 'When 
he returned to his country he wms among 
the most earnest to organize the liberty ho 
had done so much to achieve; and he also 
showed his hostility to the system of ne¬ 
gro slavery with which the United States 
was accursed. At the ripe age of eighty- 
four he died, leaving behind him a record 
of extraordinary faithfulness in the per¬ 
formance of all the duties of life. His sa¬ 
gacity, when his whole career is surveyed, 
amounts almost to saintliness; for his sa¬ 
gacity was uniformly devoted to the accom- 
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plisliment of great public ends of policy or 1 
beneficence. ‘ 

Edwards was born three years before i 
Franklin, and died in 1758, nearly twenty i 
years before the war broke out. Franklin ] 
died in 1790. Both being representative i 
men, may properly be taken as points of ] 
departure in considering those writers and ■' 
thinkers who were educated under the in- ? 
liuences of the pre-Re volution ary period of J 
our literary history. The writings of Wash- 1 
ington, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madi- i 
son. Jay, are a recognized portion of our lit- i 
erature, because the hoarded wisdom slowly ( 
gathered in by their practical knowledge of 1 
life crops out in their most familiar corre- ] 
spondence. A truism announced by such i 
men brightens into a truth, because it has 1 
evidently been tested and proved by their < 
experience in conducting affairs. There is 
an elemental grandeur in Washington’s 
character and career which renders imper¬ 
tinent all mere criticism on his style; for 
what he was and what he did are felt to 
outvalue a hundredfold what ho wrote, ex¬ 
cept wo consider his writings as mere rec¬ 
ords of his sagacity, wisdom, patience, dis¬ 
interestedness, intrepidity, and fortitude. 
John Adams had a largo, strong, vehement 
mind, interested in all questions relating to 
government. He was a personage of in¬ 
domitable individuality, large acquirements, 
quick insight, and resolute civic courage; 
but the storm and stress of public affairs 
gave to much of his thinking a character 
of intellectual irritation, rather than of sus¬ 
tained intellectual energy. His moral im- 
I)atienco was such that he seems to fi’et as 
he thinks. Jefferson, of all our early states¬ 
men, was the most efficient master of the 
pen, and the most ‘^advanced” political 
thinker. In one sense, as the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, he. may be 
called the greatest, or, at least, the most 
generally known, of American authors. But 
ill his private correspondence his literary 
talent is most displayed, for by his letters 
ho built up a party 'which ruled the United 
States for nearly half a century, and which 
was, iierhaps, only overturned because its 
opponents cited the best portions of Jeffer¬ 
son’s writings against conclusions derived 
from the worst. In executive capacity he 
was relatively weak; but his mistakes iu 
policy and his feebleness in administra¬ 
tion, which would have ruined an ordinary 
statesman at the head of so turbulent a 
combination of irascible individuals as the 
Democratic party of the United States, were 
all condoned by those minor leaders of fac¬ 
tion who, yielding to the magic persuasive¬ 
ness of his pen, assured their followers- that 
the great man could do no wrong. Read in 
connection with the events of his time, Jef¬ 
ferson’s writings must be considered of per¬ 
manent value and interest. As a political 


leader he was literally a man of letters; 
and his letters are masterpieces, if viewed 
as illustrations of the arts by w^hich polit¬ 
ical leadership may bo attained. In his 
private corresi)ondenco he was a model of 
urbanity and geniality. The whole im- 
jiressioii derived from his works is that he 
was a better man than his enemies would 
admit him to be, and not so great a man as 
his partisans declared him to be. Few pub¬ 
lic men who have been assailed with equal 
fury have exhibited a more philosophical 
temper in noticing assailants. Though oc¬ 
casionally spiteful in his references to rivals, 
his leading fault, as a political leader, was 
not so much in being himself a libeler as in 
the protection he extended to libelers who 
lampooued men obnoxious to him. • His 
own mind seems to have been singularly 
temperate ; but he had a marvelous tolera¬ 
tion for the intemperance of the rancorous 
defamers of Washington, Hamilton, and 
Adams. The Federalists hated him wnth 
such a mortal hatred, and showered on him 
such an amount of horrible invective, that 
he may have witnessed with a sarcastic 
smile the still coarser and fiercer calumnies 
which the baud of assassins of character in 
his interest showered on the leading Feder¬ 
alists. Jefferson in this contest proved 
himself capable of malice as well as insin¬ 
cerity ; but in a scrutiny of his wmrks it 
Tvill be found that individually he had more 
amenity of temper than his opponents, for 
it must be remembered that in his political 
career he was stigmatized not only as the 
most wicked and foolish of politicians, but 
as the sultan of a negro harem, and that 
every circumstance of his private life was 
malignantly misrepresented. Many emi¬ 
nent New England divines regarded him 
as an atheist as well as an anarchist, and 
thundered at him from their pulpits as 
though ho was a new incarnation of the 
evil principle. Jefferson’s comparative mod¬ 
eration, in view of the savage fierceness of 
the attacks on his personal, political, and 
moral character, must, on the Avhole, be 
commended; but still his moderation cov- 
i ered a large amount of private intrigue, and 
a readiness to use underhand means to com¬ 
pass w'hat he may have deemed beneficent 

> ends. 

L The names of Hamilton, Madison, and 
• Jay are inseparably associated as the au- 
^ thors of the Fedo'alisi, the political classic 
L of the United States. Of the essays it con- 

> tains, Hamilton wrote fifty-one, Madison 
) twenty-nine, and Jay five. It is generally 

- considered that Hamilton’s are the best. 

- Indeed, Alexander Hamilton was, next to 
b Franklin, the most consummate statesman 
i among the baud of eminent men who had 

- been active in the Revolution, and who aft- 

- erward labored to convert a loose coufedera- 
1 tion of States into a national government. 
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Ilis miucl was as plastic as it was vigorous 
and profound. It was the appropriate intel¬ 
lectual expression of a poised nature whose 
power was rarely obtrusive, because it was 
balf concealed by tbo barmonious adjust¬ 
ment of its various faculties. It was a 
mind deep enough to grasp principles, and 
broad enough to regard relations, and fer¬ 
tile enough to devise measures. Indeed, 
the most practical of oiu’ early statesmen 
was also the most inventive. He was as 
ready with now expedients to meet unex¬ 
pected emergencies as be w'as wise in sub¬ 
ordinating ail expedients to clearly defined 
principles. In intellect be was probably 
the most creative of our early statesmen, as 
in sentiment Jefferson was the most widely 
influential. And Hamilton was so bent on 
practical ends that bo was indifierent to the 
reputation which might have resulted from 
a parade of originality in the means be de¬ 
vised for their accomplishment. There nev¬ 
er was a statesman less egotistic, less de¬ 
sirous of labeling a policy as ‘‘ my” xiolicy j 
and one of the sources of his influence was 
the subtle way in which he insinuated into 
other minds ideas which they appeared to 
originate. His moderation, his self-com¬ 
mand, the exquisite courtesy of his man¬ 
ners, the persuasiveness of his ordinary 
speech, the fascination of his extraordinary 
speeches, and the mingled dignity and ease 
with which he met men of all degrees of in¬ 
tellect and character, resulted in making his 
political partisans look up to him as almost 
an object of political adoration. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say what this accom^flished man might 
have done as a leader of the Federal opx) 0 - 
sition to the Democratic administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison, had he not, in the 
maturity of his years and in the full vigor 
of his faculties, been murdered by Aaron 
Burr. Nothing can better illustrate the 
folly of the practice of dueling than the fact 
that, by a weak compliance with its max¬ 
ims, the most eminent of American states¬ 
men died by the liand of the most infamous 
of American demagogues. Certainly Hamil¬ 
ton had no need to accept a challenge in or¬ 
der to vindicate his claim to courage. That 
had been abundantly shown in the field, at 
the bar, in the cabinet, before the peoi)le. 
There was hardly any form of courage, 
military, civic, or moral, in wliich he had 
not proved that he was insensible to every 
kind of fear. The most touching expression 
of it was, perhaps, the confession he public¬ 
ly made that he had been entrapped into a 
guilty intrigue with a wily woman. The 
confession was necessary to vindicate his 
integrity as a statesman, assailed by rancor¬ 
ous enemies. In reading it one is impressed 
with the innate dignity of character which 
such a mortifying disclosure of criminal 
weakness could not essentially degrade; 
and the allusion to his noble wife can hard¬ 


ly even now be read without tears. ‘‘ This 
confession,” he nobly says, is not made 
without a blush. I can not be the apolo¬ 
gist of any vice because the ardor of pas¬ 
sion may have made it mine. I can never 
cease to condemn myself for the pang which 
it may inflict on a bosom eminently entitled 
to all my gratitude, fidelity, and love; but 
that bosom will approve that, even at so 
great an expense, I should eftectually wipe 
away a more serious stain from a name 
which it cherishes with no less elevation 
than tenderness. The public, too, I trust, 
will excuse the confession. The necessity 
of it to my defense against a more heinous 
charge could alone have extorted from mo 
so iiainful an indecorum.” 

John Jay, another of the wise statesmen 
of the Revolution, who survived to perform 
services of inestimable value to the new con¬ 
stitutional government, was a man whose 
character needs no ax>ologists. Webster 
finely said that “ the spotless ermine of the • 
judicial robe, when it fell on the shoulders 
of John Jay, touched nothing not as spotless 
as itself.” His integrity ran down into the 
very roots of his moral being, and honesty 
was in him a passion as well as a principle. 
A great publicist as well as an incorrui)ti- 
ble patriot, with pronounced opinions which 
exposed him to all the shafts of faction, his 
most low-minded and venomous adversaries 
felt that both his private and public char¬ 
acter were unassailable. The celebrated 
treaty” with Great Britain which he ne¬ 
gotiated as the minister of the United States 
occasioned an outburst of Democratic wrath 
such as few American diplomatists have 
ever been called upon to face; but in all 
the fury of the opposition to it, few o^ipo- 
nents were foolish enough to assail his integ¬ 
rity in assailing his judgment and general 
views of public policy. 

Judge Story once said that to James Mad¬ 
ison and Alexander Hamiltan we w^ere main¬ 
ly indebted for the Constitution of the Unit¬ 
ed States. It is curious that to Madison wo 
are also-mainly indebted for those Virginia 
Resolutions of ^98,” which have been used 
to justify nullification and secession. With 
all his mental ability, Madison had not much 
original force of nature. He leaned now to 
Hamilton, now to Jefterson, and at last fell 
peimanently under the influence of the gen¬ 
ius of the latter. He was lacking in that 
grand moral and intellectual impulse, un¬ 
derlying mere knowledge and logic, which 
distinguishes the man who reasons from the 
mere reasoner. His character was not on a 
level with his talents and acquirements; his 
much-vaunted moderation came from the ab¬ 
sence rather than from the control of pas¬ 
sion ; and his understanding, though broad, 
was somewhat mechanical in its operations, 
and had no foundation in a corresponding 
breadth of nature. The ^^Resolutions of 
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’98,” wLicli Soutliern Democrats came grad¬ 
ually to consider as of equal authority with 
the Constitution, were originally devised for 
a transient party purpose. The passage of 
the Alien and Sedition Laws, during the ad¬ 
ministration of John Adams, provoked Jef¬ 
ferson into writing a new “Declaration of 
Independence”—in this case directed not 
against Great Britain, hut against the Unit¬ 
ed States. He drew up a series of resolu¬ 
tions, which he sent to one of his subagents, 
George Nicholas, of Kentucky, to he adopted 
hy the Legislature of that State. They were, 
with some omissions, passed. These resolu¬ 
tions substantially declared that the Federal 
Constitution was a compact between sover¬ 
eign States, and that in case of a supposed 
violation of the compact, each party to it, as 
in other cases of parties having no common 
judge, had “ an equal right to judge for it¬ 
self, as well of infractions as of the mode 
and measure of redress.” In a somewhat 
• modified form, hut still implicitly contain¬ 
ing the i^oison of nullification, similar reso¬ 
lutions, drafted hy Madison, were passed hy 
the Legislature of Virginia. The object 
evidently was to frighten the general gov¬ 
ernment hy a threat of State resistance to 
its authority, without any settled xmrpose 
of nullification or rebellion. When Jelfer- 
son and Madison became successively Presi¬ 
dents of the United States, they seemed 
to have forgotten their “resolutions,” ex¬ 
cept to express their horror when, seven¬ 
teen years afterward, a few mild Federal 
gentlemen, meeting at Hartford, appeared 
to show some vague intention of availing 
themselves of the precious constitutional 
doctrines which Jefferson and Madison had 
so boldly announced. The “Resolutions of 
’98” must be considered an important por¬ 
tion of our national literature, for they Avere 
exultingly adduced as the logical justifica¬ 
tion of the gigantic rebellion of 1861. It is 
raref even in the history of political factious, 
that a string of cunningly written resolves, 
designed to meet a mere party emergency, 
should thus cost a nation thousands of mill¬ 
ions of treasure and hundreds of thousands 
of lives. 

When an armed ship has her upper deck 
cut down, and is thus reduced to an infe¬ 
rior class, it is said that she is “razeed.” 
Fisher Ames may be called, on this princi¬ 
ple, a razeed Burke. Of all the Federal 
writers and speakers of his time, he bears 
away the palm of eloquence. He has some¬ 
thing of Burke’s affluence of imagination, 
something of Burke’s poAver of condensing 
political wisdom into epigrammatic apo¬ 
thegms, and more than Burke’s hatred of 
“ French x>i’incij)lesbut he lacks the im¬ 
mense moral force of Burke’s individuality, 
the large scox)e of his reason, the overwhelm¬ 
ing intensity of his passion. Still, his mer¬ 
its as a writer, when compared with those 


of most of his contemporaries, are so strik¬ 
ing that his countrymen seem unjust in al¬ 
lowing such an author to drop out of the 
memory of the nation. He was the despair¬ 
ing champion of a dying cause; he decora¬ 
ted the grave of Federalism with some of 
the choicest flowers of rhetoric; but the 
flowers are now withered, and the tomb it¬ 
self hardly receives its due meed of honor. 

The most eminent writers of the period 
which extends from 1776 to the first decade 
of the nineteenth century were either states¬ 
men or theologians. Between these the 
poets, essayists, and romancers occupy a com¬ 
paratively subordinate place; for we esti¬ 
mate the value of a literature, not so much 
by the character of the subjects with Avhich 
it deals, as by the power of mind it evinces 
in dealing w’ith them. As it regards our 
scholars and men of letters of that time, it 
mus,t be remembered that the colonies were 
colonies of intellectual as well as of politic¬ 
al Britain, and that their ideals of intellect¬ 
ual excellence were formed on English mod¬ 
els. Our i)oets could only give a local color 
to a diction which was essentially that of 
Milton, or Dryden, or Pope, or Goldsmith, or 
Gray. They imitated these poets in a vain 
attemj)t to attain their elevation, simxflicity, 
or compactness of style; but in doing this 
they merely did what contemporary versifi¬ 
ers in London or Edinburgh Avere intent on 
doing. Their Averse has not survived, but 
it is not more completely forgotten than 
the verse of Mason, and Hayley, and Henry 
James Pye. They conld write heroic verse 
as Avell as most of the English imitators 
of Pope, and Pindaric odes as Avell as most 
of the English imitators of Gray. Indeed, 
the verses with Avdiich our forefathers af¬ 
flicted the AYorld are generally not so bad 
as the Akerses of the poet laureates of En¬ 
gland, from the period when Dryden Avas 
deprived of the laurel, to the period Avdien 
Southey reluctantly accepted it. Timothy 
DAvight, an eminent patriot and theologian, 
was early smitten with the ambition to be a 
poet. He wrote “America,” “ Tim Conquest 
of Canaan” (an epic), “ Greenfield Hill,” and 
“ The Triumx^h of Infidelity.” These poems 
are not properly subjects of criticism, because 
they are ho^oelessly forgotten, and no critical 
resurrectionist can give them that slight ap¬ 
pearance of Adtahty AA'hich would justify an 
examination of their merits and demerits. 
Y'et they are reasonably good of their kind, 
and “ Greenfield Hill,” esi)ecially, contains 
some descriptions which are almost Avorthy 
to bo called charming. Dwight, as a Latin 
scholar, occasionally felt called upon to shoAV 
his learning in his rhymes. Thus in one of 
his poems he characterizes one of the most 
delightful of Roman lyrists as “ desipient” 
Horace. After a diligent exjoloration of the 
dictionary, the reader finds that desipient 
conies from a Latin word signifying “to 
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1)0 wise,” and that its English meaning is 

trifling, foolish, playful.” It might he sup¬ 
posed that in the whole range of English 
poetry there was no descriptive epithet so 
ludicrously pedantic; hut, fortunately for 
our patriotism, wo can convict Hryden of a 
still greater sin against good taste. In Dry- 
den’s first ode (1687) for St. Cecilia’s Day wo 
find the following lines: 

“Orpheus could lead the savage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, 
Seqxutcious of the lyre.” 

It can not he doubted that Timothy Dwight’s 
“ desipient” is as poetically justifiable as 
John Dryden’s sequacious.” 

Perhaps the most versatile of our early 
writers of verso was Philip Freneau (1752- 
1832), a man of French extraction, possess¬ 
ing the talents of a ready writer, and en¬ 
dowed with that brightness and elasticity 
of mind which makes even shallowness of 
thought and emotion ifieasing. Ho coin- 
loosed patriotic songs and ballads, satirized 
Tories, enjoyed the friendship of Franklin, 
Adams, Jeflerson, Madison, and Monroe, and 
was in his day quite a literary power. Most 
of his writings, whether in verso or prose, 
were “ occasional,” and they died with the 
occasions which called them forth. 

Perhaps a higher rank should bo assigned 
to John Trumbull (1750-1831), who at the 
breaking out of the Revolution wrote the 
first canto of McFingal,”and published the 
third in 1782. This poem, written in Hudi- 
brastic verse, is so full of original wit and 
humor that we hardly think of it as an imi¬ 
tation of Butler’s immortal doggerel until 
we are reminded that many of the pithy 
couplets of ^^McFingal” are still quoted as 
felicitous hits of the ingenious mind of the 
author of “ Hudibras.” The immense popu¬ 
larity of the poem is unprecedented in Amer¬ 
ican literary history. The first canto rapid¬ 
ly ran through thirty editions. Longfellow’s 
“ Evangeline” attained about the same cir¬ 
culation when the population of the coun¬ 
try was thirty millions. ^^McFingal” was 
published when our population was only 
three millions. The poem, indeed, is to be 
considered as one of the forces of the Revo¬ 
lution, because, as a satire on the Tories, it 
penetrated into every farm-house, and sent 
the rustic volunteers laughing into the 
ranks of Washington and Greene. The vig¬ 
or of mind and feeling displayed throughout 
the poem gives an impetus to its incidents 
which ^‘Hudibras,” with all its wonderful 
flashes of wit, comparatively lacks. 

Francis Hopkinson (1737-91) was anoth¬ 
er of the writers who served the popular 
cause by seizing every occasion to make the 
British pretensions to rule ridiculous as well 
as hateful. His Battle of the Kegs” prob¬ 
ably laughed a thousand men into the re- 
iniblican ranks. His son, Francis Hopkin¬ 
son, wrote the most popular of American 


lyrics, ‘^Hail, Columbia,” It is curious that 
this ode has no poetic merit whatever. 
There is not a line, not an epithet, in the 
whole composition which distinguishes it 
from the baldest prose. 

Robert Treat Paine, Juu., was originally 
named by his father Thomas j but being a 
zealous Federalist, he induced the Legisla¬ 
ture of Massachusetts to change his cogno¬ 
men into Robert Treat, because, detesting 
the theological iconoclast who was both a 
Democrat and an infidel, ho desired, he said, 
to have a Christian name. His song of 
Adams and Liberty” is far above Hopkin- 
son’s Hail, Columbia” in emphasis of phrase, 
richness of illustration, and resounding har¬ 
mony of versification. Even now it kindles 
enthusiasm, like the lyrics of Campbell, 
though it is, of course, more mechanical in 
structure and more rhetorical in tone than 
the Battle of the Baltic” and the “ Mari¬ 
ners of England.” At the time, however, it 
roused a similar enthusiasm. 

But all the poets of the United States 
were threatened with extinction or subor¬ 
dination when Joel Barlow (1755-1812) ap¬ 
peared. He was, according to all accounts, 
an estimable man, cursed with the idea not 
only that he was a poet, but the greatest of 
American poets ; and in 1808 he published, 
in a superb quarto volume, “The Columbiad.” 
It -was also published in Paris and London. 
The London Monthly Magazine tried to prove 
not only that it was an epic poem, but that 
it was surpassed only by the Iliad, the iEneid, 
and “ Paradise Lost.” Joel Barlow is fairly 
entitled to the praise of raising mediocrity 
to dimensions almost colossal. Columbia is, 
thank Heaven, still alive ; “ The Columbiad” 
is, thank Heaven, hopelessly dead. There 
are some elderly gentlemen still living who 
declare that they have read “ The Columbi¬ 
ad,” andhave derivedmuch satisfaction from 
the perusal of the same; but their evidence 
can not stand the test of cross-examination. 
They can not tell what the poem is, what it 
teaches, and what it means. No critic with¬ 
in the last fifty years has read more than a 
hundred lines of it, and even this effort of 
attention has been a deadly fight with those 
merciful tendencies in the human organiza¬ 
tion which softly wrap the overworked mind 
in the blessedness of sleep. It is the im¬ 
possibility of reading “The Columbiad” 
which prevents any critical estimate of its 
numberless demerits. 

It is to bo noted that, admitting all the 
poetic talent that our versifiers from 1776 to 
1810 can claim, they are exceeded in all the 
requisites of poetry by contemporary prose 
writers. Fisher Ames, in a political article 
contributed to a newspaper, often display¬ 
ed a richness of imagery, a harmony of dic¬ 
tion, and an intensity of sentiment and pas¬ 
sion which would have more than supi)lied 
our rhymers with materials for a canto. 
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John Jay was not, like Fisher Ames, a man 
who thought in images, yet in one instance 
his fervid honesty enabled him to ontleap 
every versifier of his time in the exercise of 
impassioned imagination. In a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the States of the Confederation 
he showed the horrible injustice wrought 
by the depreciated currency of the country. 
“Humanity,” ho said, “as well as justice, 
makes tliis demand upon you; the com¬ 
plaints of ruined widows and the cries of fa¬ 
therless children, whose whole support has 
been placed in your hands and melted away, 
have doubtless reached yon; talce care that 
they ascend no higher.” And, if we consider 
poetry in its inmost essence, w*hat can ex¬ 
ceed in sentiment and imagination the state¬ 
ment in prose of the perfections of the maid¬ 
en whom Jonathan Edwards, the austere 
theologian, was so fortunate as to win for 
his wife ? To bo sure, the description runs 
back to the year 1723, when Edwards was 
only twenty years old. “They say,” he 
writes, “there is a young lady in New Ha¬ 
ven who is beloved of that Great Being who 
made and rules the world, and that there 
are certain seasons in which this Great Be¬ 
ing, in some way or other invisible, comes 
to her and fills her mind with exceeding 
sweet delight, and that she hardly cares for 
any thing except to meditate on Him, that 
she expects, after a while, to bo received up 
where He is, to bo raised up out of the world 
and caught up into heaven, being assured 
tha^t He loves her too well to let her remain 
at a distance from Him always. There she 
is to dwell with Him, and to be ravished 
with His love and delight forever. There¬ 
fore, if you present all the world before 
her, with the richest of its treasures, she dis¬ 
regards it and cares not for it, and is un¬ 
mindful of any pain or affliction. She has 
a strange sweetness in her mind, and singu¬ 
lar purity in her aifectious; is most just and 
conscientious in all her conduct; and you 
could not persuade her to do any thing 
wrong or sinful if yon would give her all 
the world, lest she should offend this Groat 
Being. She is of a wonderful sweetness, 
calmness, and universal benevolence of 
mind, especially after this Great God has 
manifested Himself to her mind. She will 
sometimes go about from place to place 
singing sweetly, and seems to be always 
full of joy and pleasure, and no one Tenowsfor 
what She loves to bo alone, walking in the 
fields and groves, and seems to have some 
one invisible always conversing with her.” 
The “ sago and serious” Spenser, in all his 
lovely characterizations of feminine excel¬ 
lence, never succeeded in depicting a soul 
more exquisitely beautiful than this of Sa¬ 
rah Pierrepont as viewed through the con¬ 
secrating imagination of Jonathan Edwards. 

The leading writers of fiction during the 
period immediately succeeding the Revolu¬ 


tion were Susanna Rowson, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, and Charles Brockden Brown. 
Mrs. Rowson’s novel of Charlotte Temple at¬ 
tained the unprecedented circulation of 
25,000 coi^ies, not so much for its literary 
merits as on account of its foundation in a 
mysterious domestic scandal which affected 
the reputation of a number of innminent 
American families. Brackenridge was a 
Democrat of a iDeculiar kind, generally sup¬ 
porting his party, but reserving to himself 
the right of criticising and satirizing it. At 
the time the antislavcry section of the Dem¬ 
ocratic party in the State of New York was 
called by the nickname of “ Barnburjiers,” 
Mr. J. G. Saxe, the poet, was asked to define 
his position. “ I am,” he replied, “ a Demo¬ 
crat with a proclivity to arson.” Bracken¬ 
ridge at an earlier period showed a similar 
restlessness in his dissent from the policy 
of a party wdiose principles he generally 
advocated. His principal work is Modern 
Chivalry; or, the Adventures of Captain Far¬ 
rago and Teague O'Began, his Servant The 
author had a vague idea of Americanizing 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. The ad¬ 
ventures are somewhat coarsely and clum¬ 
sily portrayed, but it gave Brackenridge an 
opportunity to satirize the practical work¬ 
ings of Democracy, and ho did it with piti¬ 
less severity. Teague is represented as a 
creatui’e only a little raised above the con¬ 
dition of a beast, ignorant, credulous, greedy, 
and brutal, lacking both common-sense and 
moral sense, but still ambitious to attain po¬ 
litical office, and willing to put himself for¬ 
ward as a candidate for posts the duties of 
which ho could not by any i^ossibility per¬ 
form. The exaggeration is heightened at 
times into the most farcical caricature, but 
the book can be read even now with profit 
by the champions of civil service reform. 
There are also in the course of the narra¬ 
tive some deadly shafts launched, in a hu¬ 
morous way, against the institution of slav¬ 
ery. Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810) 
was our first novelist by profession. At the 
time he wrote Arthur Mervyn, Edgar Huntley, 
Clara Howard, and Wieland the remunera¬ 
tion of the novelist was so small that he 
could only make what is called “a living” 
by sacrificing every grace and felicity of 
style to the inexorable need of writing rap¬ 
idly, and therefore inaccurately. Brown, id 
his depth of insight into the morbid phe¬ 
nomena of the human mind, really antici¬ 
pated Hawthorne; but hurried as he was 
by that most malignant of literary devils, 
the printer’s, he iiroduced no such master¬ 
pieces of literary art as The Scarlet Letter, 
The Blithedale Bomance, and The Marhle Faun. 
Brown is one of the most melancholy in¬ 
stances of a genius arrested in its orderly 
development by the pressure of circum¬ 
stances. In mere power his forgotten nov¬ 
els rank very high among the products of 
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the American imagination. And it should he 
added that though he is unread, he is hy no 
means unreadable. Wieland; or, the Trans¬ 
formation, has much of the thrilling interest 
which fastens our attention as we read God- 
wiids Caleb Williams, or Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter. With all his faults, Brown does not 
deserve to be the victim of the bitterest 
irony of criticism, that, namely, of not being 
considered worth the trouble of a critical ex¬ 
amination. His writings are contemptuous¬ 
ly classed among dead books, interesting to 
the antiquary alone. Still, they have that 
vitality which comes from the presence of 
genius, and a little stirring of the ashes un¬ 
der which they are buried would reveal 
sparks of genuine fire. 

The progress of theology during the thir¬ 
ty years which followed the Eevolution is 
illustrated by the works of many men of 
mark in their profession, and by two men 
of original though somewhat crotchety re¬ 
ligious genius, Samuel Hopkins and Na¬ 
thaniel Emmons. It is the rightful boast 
of Calvinism, that whatever judgment may 
be passed on the validity of its dogmas, 
nobody can question its power to give 
strength to character, to educate men into 
strict habits of deductive reasoning, and to 
comfort regenerated and elected souls with 
the blissful feeling that they are in direct 
communication with the Divine mind. But 
even before the Eevolution broke out there 
was a widely diffused though somewhat 
lazy mental insurrection against its doc¬ 
trines by men who were formally connected 
with its churches; and Jonathan Edwards, 
the greatest successor of Calvin, was dis¬ 
missed from his pastoral charge in North¬ 
ampton because he had attempted to re¬ 
fuse Christian fellowship to those members 
of the church who, though they assented to 
Calvinistic opinions, had given ^^no evi¬ 
dence of saving grace” in their hearts. The 
devil, Edwards said, was very orthodox in 
faith, and his vspeculative knowledge in di¬ 
vinity exceeded that of a hundred saints 
of ordinary education.” It was but natural 
that the unconverted members of orthodox 
churches, who were distinguished more by 
their social position, wealth, and good moral 
character than by their capacity to stand 
Edwards’s test of vital piety, should end in 
doubting the truth of the doctrines by the 
relentless application of which they were pro¬ 
scribed as non-Christian. The Eevolution 
brought into the country not merely French 
soldiers, but the skeptical philosophy of the 
great French writers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The French officers were practical¬ 
ly missionaries of unbelief. The light but 
stinging mockery of Voltaire had educated 
the intelligent French mind into a shallow 
contempt for all the mysteries of the Chris¬ 
tian religion; and in fighting for oiu* liber¬ 
ties, these gay, bright Frenchmen fought 
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also against our accredited theological faith. 
There is something ludicrous in this contact 
of the French with the Yankee mind. Men 
like Franklin, Jefferson, John Adams, and 
others, had already adopted opinions which 
were opposed to Calvinism, but they had no 
strong impulse to announce their religious 
convictions. The general drift of the pop¬ 
ular mind set in such an opposite direction, 
that they hesitated to peril theu' political 
aims in a Amin attempt to enforce their 
somewhat languid theological views. Uni- 
tarianism, or Liberal Christianity, so called, 
had not yet arisen; and the protest against 
Calvinism first took the form of an open de¬ 
nial of the Christian faith. Thus Ethan 
Allen published, in 1784, a work which he 
called Reason the Only Oracle of Man. He 
summoned the fort of Ticonderoga to sur¬ 
render in the name of the Great Jehovah, 
and of the Continental Congress;” he after- 
Avard demanded that the impregnable for¬ 
tress of Christianity sliould surrender in the 
name of Ethan Allen. Christianity declined 
to obey the summons of this stalwart Ver¬ 
mont soldier—doubtless much to his sur¬ 
prise. 

But the man who was the most influen¬ 
tial assailant of the orthodox faith was 
Thomas Paine. He was the arch-infidel, 
the infidel imr eminence, whom our early and 
later theologians have united in holding up 
as a monster of iniquity and unbelief. The 
truth is that Paine was a dogmatic, well- 
meaning iconoclast, who attacked religion 
without haAung any religious experience or 
any imaginative perception of the Autal spir¬ 
itual phenomena on which religious faith is 
based. Nobody can read his Age of Reason, 
after having had some preparatory knowl¬ 
edge derived from the study of the history 
of religions, without wondering at its shal¬ 
lowness. Paine is, in a spiritual applica¬ 
tion of the phrase, color-l)lind. He does 
not seem to know what religion is. The 
reputation he enjoyed Avas due not more to 
his masterlj^ connnand of all the avenues to 
the aA’^erage popular mind than to the im¬ 
portance to which he was lifted by his hor¬ 
rified theological adversaries. His merit 
as a writer against religion consisted in 
his hard, almost animal, common-sense, to 
whose tests he subjected the current theo¬ 
logical dogmas. He was a kind of Amlgar- 
ized Voltaire. His eminent services to the 
country during the Eevolutionary war were 
generally known—indeed, were acknowl¬ 
edged by the leading statesmen of the Unit¬ 
ed States. His memorable pamx^hlet en¬ 
titled Common-Sense reached a circulation 
of a hundred thousand coi^ies. It was fol¬ 
lowed up by a series of tracts, under the 
general name of The Crisis,” which Avere 
I almost as efficient as their predecessor in 
rousing, sustaining, and justifying the i)a- 
triotism of the nation. He Avas the author 
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of the now familiar maxim that ^Hhese are 
the times that try men’s souls.” His after¬ 
career ill England and France resulted in 
his pamphlet on The Bights of Man^ direct¬ 
ed against Burke’s assault on the principles 
and methods of the French Revolutionists 
of 1789. It was unmistakably the ablest 
answer that any of the democrats of France, 
England, and the United States had made 
to Burke’s eloquent and philosophic im¬ 
peachment of the motives and conduct of 
the actors in that great convulsion. One 
passage still survives, because it almost ri¬ 
vals Burke himself in the power of making 
a thought tell on the general mind by apt¬ 
ness of imagery. Nature,” says Paine, 
“has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he is 
to her. He is not affected by the realities 
of distress touching his heart, but by the 
showy resemblance of it striking his imagi¬ 
nation. He pities the plumage.^ hut forgets the 
dying hird^ A writer thus known to the 
American people not only as the champion 
of their individual rights, but of the rights 
of all mankind, could not fail to exert much 
influence when he brought his peculiar pow¬ 
er of simple, forcible, and sarcastic state¬ 
ment to an assault on the religion of the 
country whose nationality he had done so 
much to establish. He never touched the 
inmost sanctuaries of Calvinism, though he 
seriously damaged some of its outworks; and 
the fault of the eminent divines who op¬ 
posed him was in throwing all their strength 
in defending what was proved in the end 
to be indefensible. 

Indeed, it is pitiable to witness the ob¬ 
structions which strong minds and religious 
hearts raised against an inevitable tenden¬ 
cy of human thought. While infidelity was 
slowly undermining the system of theology 
on which they based the sentiment and the 
substance of religious belief, these theolo¬ 
gians exerted their powers of reasoning in 
controversies, waged against each other, re¬ 
lating to the question whether deductive 
arguments from adroitly detached Script¬ 
ural texts could fix the time when original 
sin made infants liable to eternal damna¬ 
tion. Some argued that the spiritual dis¬ 
ease was communicated in the moment of 
conception; others, a little more humane, 
contended that the child must be born be¬ 
fore it could righteously be damned; others 
insisted that a certain time after birth, left 
somewhat undetermined, but generally as¬ 
signed to the period when the child attains 
to moral consciousness, should elapse before 
it was brought under the penalties of the 
universal curse. The current theology of 
his time could not sustain the attacks of 
such a hard, vulgar reasoner as Paine, ex¬ 
cept by withdrawing into its vital and un¬ 
assailable position, namely, its power of con¬ 
verting depraved souls into loving disciples 
of the Lord. The thinldng of the dominant 


theologians of that period has been quietly 
repudiated by their successors, and it has 
failed to establish any place in literature be¬ 
cause it was exerted on themes which the 
human mind and human heart have gradu¬ 
ally ignored. Still, the practical effects of 
the teaching of the great body of orthodox 
clergymen have been immense. It would 
be unjust to measure their influence by the 
success or failure of theories devised by the 
speculative ingenuity of their representa¬ 
tive divines. It is impossible to estimate 
too highly the services of the clergymen of 
the country in the formation of the national 
character. Their sermons have not passed 
into literature. A band of “ ministers,” con¬ 
tented with small salaries, on which they 
almost starved, and with no reputation be¬ 
yond their little parishes, labored year aft¬ 
er year in the obscure work of purifying, 
elevating, and regenerating the individuals 
committed to their pastoral charge; and 
when they died, in all the grandeur with 
which piety invests poverty, they were swift¬ 
ly succeeded by men who valiantly trod the 
same narrow path, leading to no success 
recognized on earth as brilliant or self-sat¬ 
isfying. 

The period of our literary history between 
1810 and 1840 witnessed the rise and growth 
of a literature which was influenced by the 
new “revival of letters” in England during 
the early i)art of the present century, repre¬ 
sented bj^ Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Scott, Campbell, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
Moore. Most of these eminent men were 
not only writers but powers; they commu¬ 
nicated spiritual life to the soul, as well as 
beautiful images and novel ideas to the 
mind; and toucliing, as they did, the pro- 
foundest sources of imagination, reason, and 
emotion, they quickened latent individual 
genius into original activity by the mag¬ 
netism they exerted on sympathetic souls, 
and'thus stimulated emulation rather than 
imitation. The wave of Wordsworthiauism 
swept gently over New England, and here 
and there found a mind which was men¬ 
tally and morally refreshed by drinking 
deeply of this new water of life. But Pope 
was still for a long time the pontiff' of po¬ 
etry, recognized by the cultivated men of 
Boston no less than* by the cultivated men 
of London and Edinburgh. Probably there 
occurred no greater and more sudden change 
from the old school to the new than in the 
case of a precocious lad who bore the name 
of William Cullen Bryant. At the age of 
fourteen, in the year 1808, he produced a 
versified satire on Jefferson’s administra¬ 
tion called “ The Embargo.” It was just as 
good and just as bad as most American imi¬ 
tations of Pope; but the boy indicated a fa¬ 
cility in using the accredited verse of the 
time which excited the wonder and admira¬ 
tion of his elders. Vigor, compactness, ring- 
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ing emphasis in the constantly recurring 
rhymes, all seemed to show that a new Pope 
had been born in Massachusetts. The gen¬ 
ius of the lad, however, was destined to take 
a dilferent road to fame than that which was 
marked out by his admirers. He read the lyr¬ 
ical ballads of Wordsworth; and his friend, 
R. H. Dana, informs us that Bryant confess¬ 
ed to him that on reading that volume a 
thousand springs seemed to gush up at once 
into his heart, and the face of nature of a 
sudden changed into a strange freshness 
and life.’^ Accordingly his next poem of 
any importance was “ Thanatopsis.^^ We 
are told that it was written when he was 
only eighteen. It was published in the 
North Ametican Eevieiv for 1816, when he 
was twenty-two. The difference of four 
years makes little difference in the remark¬ 
able fact that the poem indicates no sign 
of youth whatever. The perfection of its 
rhythm, the majesty and dignity of the 
tone of matured reflection which breathes 
through it, the solemnity of its underlying 
sentiment, and the austere unity of the per¬ 
vading thought, would deceive almost any 
critic into affirming it to be the product of 
an imaginative thinker to whom years had 
brought the philosophic mind.’^ Stilldt must 
be remembered that the poets in whom med¬ 
itation and imagination have been most har¬ 
moniously blended have produced some of 
their best works when they were compara¬ 
tively young. This is specially the case as 
regards Wordsworth. His poem on revisiting 
Tintern Abbey, written when he was twen¬ 
ty-eight, introduced an absolutely new ele¬ 
ment into English poetry, and was specially 
characterized by that quality of calm, deep, 
solid reflection which is commonly consid¬ 
ered to bo the peculiarity of genius when it 
has attained th« maturity which age and 
experience alone can give. The wonderful 
^^Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 
from the Recollections of Early Childhood,” 
written about four years later, indicates the 
highest point which the poetic insight and 
the philosophic wisdom of Wordsworth ever 
reached; and it ought, on ordinary princi¬ 
ples of criticism, to have been written thir¬ 
ty years later than the date which marks 
its birth. Nothing which Wordsworth aft¬ 
erward wrote, though precious in itself, dis¬ 
played any thing equal to these poems in 
maturity of thought and imagination.^ It 
is doubtful if BryanUs Thanatopsis” has 
been excelled by the many deep and beauti¬ 
ful poems which he has written since. In 
his case, as in that of Wordsworth, we are 
puzzled by the old head suddenly erected on 
young shoulders. They leap over the age 
of passion by a single bound, and become 
poetic philosophers at an age when other 
poets are in the sensuous stage of imagina¬ 
tive development. In estimating the claim 
of Bryant to be ranked as the foremost of ; 


American poets, it may be said that he 
opened a rich and deep, if somewhat nar¬ 
row, vein, which he has worked with mar¬ 
velous skill, and that he has obtained more 
pure gold from his mine than many others 
who have sunk shafts here and there into 
more promising deposits of the precious 
metal. He is, perhaps, unequaled among 
our American poets in his grasp of the ele¬ 
mental life of nature. His descriptions of 
natural scenery always imply that nature, 
in every aspect it turns to the poetic eye, 
is thoroughly alive. Nobody can read his po¬ 
ems called “The Evening Wind,” “Green 
River,” “The Death of the Flowers,” the 
invocation “To a.Water-Fowl,” “An Even¬ 
ing Reverie,” “To the Fringed Gentian,” 
not to mention others, without feeling that 
this poet has explored the inmost secrets 
of nature, and has shown how natural ob¬ 
jects can be wedded to the human mind 
in “love and holy passion.” In the ab¬ 
stract imagination which celebrates the 
fundamental idea and ideal of our Ameri¬ 
can life, what can excel his noble verses 
on “The Antiquity of Freedom?” “The 
Land of Dreams” is perhaps the most ex¬ 
quisite of BryanUs poems, as in it thought, 
sentiment, and imagination are more com¬ 
pletely dissolved in melody than in any oth¬ 
er of his poems. In a criticism of the range 
of BryanUs mind it must be remembered 
that his poetry is only one expression of 
it. His life has been generally passed in 
political struggles which have called forth 
all his powers of statement and reasoning, 
based on a patient study of the phenomena 
presented by our social and political life. 
As the editor of the New York Evening Postj 
he has shown himself an able publicist, an 
intelligent economist, and a resolute party 
champion. And at a period of life when 
most men are justified in resting from their 
labors, he undertook the gigantic task of 
translating into blank verse such as few but 
he can give, the whole of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

Another eminent writer of the period, and 
one who also happily survives, at the ad¬ 
vanced age of eighty-eight, an object of the 
deserved respect and admiration of his coun¬ 
trymen, was Richard Henry Dana. His ar¬ 
ticles in the North American Review, from 1817 
to 1819, were remarkable compositions for 
the time. The long paper on the English 
jjoets, published in 1819, surveys the whole 
domain of English poetry from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth. It exhibits a comprehensive¬ 
ness of taste, a depth and delicacy of critical 
perception, and a grasp of the spiritual ele¬ 
ments which enter into the highest efforts of 
creative minds, unexampled in any previous 
American contribution to the philosophy of 
criticism. His discernment of the relative 
rank and worth of British poets is special¬ 
ly noticeable. He interpreted before he 
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judged; and in interpreting lie showed, in 
old George Chapman’s phrase, that he pos¬ 
sessed the “ fit key,” that is, the deej) and 
treasurous heart,” 

“With poesy to open poesy.” 

Even amopg the cultivated readers of the 
North American, there were few who could 
appreciate Dana’s profound analysis of the 
genius of Wordsworth and Coleridge. In 
1821 he began The Idle Man, of which six 
numbers were published. In this appeared 
his celebrated paper on Edmund Kean, the 
best piece of theatrical criticism in Amer¬ 
ican literature; two novels, Tom Thornton 
and Fanl Felton, deaUng .with the darker 
passions of our nature in a style so ahruiit, 
a feeling so intense, and a moral purpose so 
inexorable that they rather terrified than 
pleased the idle men” who read novels; 
and several of those beautiful meditations 
on nature and human life, in which the au¬ 
thor exhibits himself as 

“ A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler betwixt life and death.” 

The Idle Man did not succeed. In 1827 he 
published a thin volume entitled The Buc¬ 
caneer, and Othei' Poems. These are suffi¬ 
cient to give him a high rank among Amer¬ 
ican poets, though they have obtained but 
little hold on popular sympathy. ^^The 
Buccaneer” is remarkable for its represen¬ 
tation, equally clear, of external objects 
and internal moods of thought and passion. 
In one sense it is the most objective” of 
poems; in another, the most subjective.” 
The truth would seem to be that Dana’s 
overpowering conception of the terrible re¬ 
ality of sin—a conception almost as strong 
as that which was fixed in the imagination 
of Jonathan Edwards—interferes with the 
artistic disposition of his imagined scenes 
and characters, and touches even some of 
his most enchanting pictures wuth a certain 
baleful light. An uneasy spiritual discon¬ 
tent, a moral despondency, is evident in his 
verse as well as in his prose, and his large 
powers of reason and imagination seem 
never to have been harmoniously blended 
in his artistic creations. Still, he remains 
one of the prominences of our literature, 
whethe^'considered as poet, novelist, critic, 
or general thinker. 

Washington AUston, the greatest of Amer¬ 
ican painters, was also a graceful poet. 

His mind,” says Mr. Dana, seems to have 
in it the glad but gentle brightness of a 
star, as you look up to it, sending pui’e in¬ 
fluences into your heart, and making it kind 
and cheerful.” As a poet, however, he is 
now but little known. As a prose "writer, 
his lectures on Art, and especially his ro¬ 
mance of Monaldi, show that he could paint 
with the pen as well as with the brush. It 
is difficult to understand why Monaldi has 


not obtained a permanent place in our lit¬ 
erature. There is in it one description of a 
picture representing the visible struggle of 
a soul in the toils of sin which, in intensity 
of conception and passion, exceeds any j)ic- 
ture he ever painted. The full richness of 
Allston’s mind was probably only revealed 
to those "who for years enjoyed the inesti¬ 
mable privilege of hearing him converse. 
It is to be regretted that no copious notes 
were taken of his conversations. Mrs. 
Jameson, in her visit to the United States, 
was so surprised to witness such opulence 
of thought conveyed in such seemingly 
careless talk, that she took a few notes of 
his deep and beautiful sayings. It wmuld 
have been w^ell if Dana and others wffio 
from day to day and year to year saw the 
clear stream of conversation flow ever on 
fi’om the same inexhaustible mind, had 
made the w^orld partakers of the wealth 
wdth which they were enriched. Allston, 
indeed, was one of those men whose works 
are hardly the measure of their powers— 
who can talk better than they can "write, 
and conceive more vividly than they can 
execute. 

The revival” of American literature in 
New York differed much in character from 
its revival in New England. In New York 
it was purely human in tone; in New En¬ 
gland it was a little superhuman in tone. 
In New England they feared the devil; in 
New York they dared the devil; and the 
greatest and most original literary dare¬ 
devil in New York was a young gentleman 
of good family, whose schooling” ended 
with his sixteenth year, who had rambled 
much about the island of Manhattan, who 
had in his saunterings gleaned and brooded 
over many Dutch legends of an elder time, 
who had read much but had studied little, 
who possessed fine observation, quick intel¬ 
ligence, a genial disposition, and an indo¬ 
lently original genius in detecting the lu¬ 
dicrous side of things, and whose name was 
Washington Irving. After some prelimina¬ 
ry essays in humorous literature, his genius 
arrived at the age of iH-discretion, and he 
produced, at the age of twenty-six, the mogt 
deliciously audacious work of humor in our 
literature, namely. The History of New York, 
l)y Diedrich Enickerhocker. It is said of 
some reformers that they have not only 
opinions, but the courage of their opinions. 
It niay be said of Irving that he not only 
caricatured, but had the courage of his car¬ 
icatures. The persons whom he covered 
with ridicule were the ancestors of the lead¬ 
ing families of New York, and these families 
prided themselves on their descent. Aft¬ 
er the publication of such a book he could 
hardly enter the ^^best society” of New York, 
to w'hich he naturally belonged, without 
running the risk of being insulted, espe¬ 
cially by the elderly women of fashion; but 
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lie conquered tlieir prejudices by tbe same 
grace and geniality of manner, by tbe same 
unmistakable tokens that be was an inborn 
gentleman, tbrougb wbicb be afterward won 
bis way into tbe first society of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. Still, 
tbe promise of Knickerbocker was not ful¬ 
filled. That book, if considered as an imi¬ 
tation at all, was an imitation of Rabelais, 
or Swift, or of any autbor in any language 
wbo bad shown an independence of all con¬ 
vention, wbo did not hesitate to commit in¬ 
decorums, and wbo laughed at all tbe regal¬ 
ities of the world. Tbe autbor lived long 
enough to be called a timid imitator of Ad¬ 
dison and Goldsmith. In fact, be imitated 
nobody. His genius, at first riotous and 
unrestrained, became tamed and regulated 
by a larger intercourse with tbe world, by 
tbe saddening experience of life, and by tbe 
gradual development of some deep senti¬ 
ments which held in check tbe audacities 
of bis wit and humor. But even in tbe por¬ 
tions of The Sketch-Book relating to England 
it will be seen that bis favorite authors be¬ 
longed rather to tbe age of Elizabeth than 
to tbe age of Anne. In Bracehridge Hall 
there is one chapter called Tbe Rookery,” 
which in exquisitely poetic humor is hardly 
equaled by tbe best productions of tbe au¬ 
thors be is said to have made bis models. 
That be possessed essential humor and pa¬ 
thos, is proved by tbe warm admiration be 
excited in such masters of humor and pathos 
as Scott and Dickens; and style is but a 
secondary consideration when it expresses 
vital qualities of genius. If be subordinated 
energy to elegance, be did it, not because 
be bad tbe ignoble ambition to be ranked 
as a fine writer,” but because be was free 
from tbe ambition, equally ignoble, of sim¬ 
ulating a passion which be did not feel. 
Tbe period which elapsed between tbe pub¬ 
lication of Knickerbocker’s history and The 
Sketch-Book was ten years. During this 
time bis mind acquired tbe habit of tran¬ 
quilly contemplating tbe objects which filled 
bis imagination, and what it lost in sponta¬ 
neous vigor it gained in sureness of insight 
and completeness of representation. Rip 
Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
have not tbe humorous inspiration of some 
passages in Knickerbocker, but perhaps they 
give more permanent delight, for tbe scenes 
and characters are so harmonized that they 
have tbe effect of a picture, in which all 
tbe parts combine to produce one charming 
whole. Besides, Irving is one of those ex¬ 
ceptional authors wbo are regarded by their 
readers as i)ersoual friends, and tbe felicity 
of nature by which be obtained this dis¬ 
tinction was expressed in that amenity, that 
amiability of tone, which some of bis au¬ 
stere critics have called elegant feebleness. 
As a biographer and historian, his Life of 
Columlus and his Life of Washington have 


indissolubly connected his name with the 
discoverer of the American continent and 
the champion of the liberties of his country. 
In The Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada 
and The Alhambra he occupies a unique po¬ 
sition among those writers of fiction who 
have based fiction on a laborious investiga¬ 
tion into the facts of history. His reputa¬ 
tion is not local, but is recognized by all 
cultivated people who speak the English 
language. If Great Britain established an 
English intellectual colony in the United 
States, such men as Irving and Cooper may 
be said to have retorted by establishing an 
American intellectual colony in England. 

James Fenimore Cooper was substantially 
a New Yorker, though accidentally born (in 
1789) in New Jersey. He entered Yale Col¬ 
lege ill 1802, and, three years after, left it 
without graduating, having obtained a mid¬ 
shipman’s warrant in the United States 
navy. He remained in the naval service 
for six years. In 1811 he married, and in 
1821 began a somewhat memorable literary 
career by the publication of a novel of En¬ 
glish life, called Precaution, which failed to 
attract much attention. In the same year, 
however, he published another novel, rela¬ 
ting to the Revolutionary period of our his¬ 
tory, called The Spy, and rose at once to the 
position of a power of the first class in our 
literature. The novels which immediately 
followed did, on the whole, increase his rep¬ 
utation; and after the publication of The 
Red Rover, in 1827, his works were not only 
eagerly welcomed by his countrymen, but 
were translated into almost all the lan¬ 
guages of Europe. Indeed, it seemed at 
one time that Cooper’s fame was co-exten- 
sive with American commerce. The novels 
were intensely American in spirit, and in¬ 
tensely American in scenery and characters; 
but they were also found to contain in them 
something which appealed to human nature 
every where. Much of their popularity was 
doubtless due to Cooper’s vivid presentation 
of the wildest aspects of nature in a com¬ 
paratively new country, and his creation of 
characters corresponding to their physical 
environment; but the essential influence he 
exerted is to be referred to the pleasure all 
men experience in the kindling exhibition 
of man as an active being. No Hamlets, or 
Werthers, or Ren^s, or Childe Harolds were 
allowed to tenant his woods or appear on 
his quarter-decks. Will, and the trained 
sagacity and experience directing will, were 
the invigorating elements of character 
which he selected for romantic treatment. 
Whether the scene be laid in the primitive 
forest or on the ocean, his men are always 
struggling with each other or with the 
forces of nature. This primal quality of 
robust manhood all men understand, and it 
shines triumphantly through the interpos¬ 
ing fogs of French, German, Italian, and 
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Russian translations. A physician of the 
mind could hardly prescribe a more efficient 
tonic for weak and sentimental natures than 
a daily diet made up of the most bracing 
j)assage8 in the novels of Cooper. 

Another characteristic of Cooper, which 
makes him universally accei)table, is his 
closeness to nature. He agrees with Words¬ 
worth in this, that in all his descriptions 
of natural objects he indicates that he and 
nature are familiar acquaintances, and, as 
Dana says, have ^‘talked together.’^ He 
takes nothing at second-hand. If brought 
before a justice of the peace, he could sol¬ 
emnly swear to the exact truth of his rep¬ 
resentations without running any risk of 
bmng prosecuted for perjury. Cooper as 
well as Wordsworth took nature, as it were, 
at first-hand, the perceiving mind coming 
into direct contact with the thing per¬ 
ceived j but Wordsworth primarily con¬ 
templated nature as the divinely appoint¬ 
ed food for the nourishment of the spirit 
that meditates, while Cooper felt its power 
as a stimulus to the spirit that acts. No 
two minds could, in many respects, be more 
different, yet both agree in the instinctive 
sagacity which detects the heroic under the 
guise of the homely. The greatest creation 
of Cooper is the hunter and trai:>per. Leath¬ 
erstocking, who appears in five of bis best 
novels, namely. The Pioneers, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Prairie, The Pathfinder, and 
The Deerslayer, and who is unmistakably the 
life of each. The simplicity, sagacity, and 
intrepidity of this man of the woods, his 
quaint sylvan piety and humane feeling, 
the perfect harmony established between 
his will and reason, his effectiveness equal 
to all occasions, and his determination to 
dwell on those vanishing points of civiliza¬ 
tion which faintly mark the domain of the 
settler from that of the savage, altogether 
combine to make up a character which is 
admired equally in log-cabins and palaces. 
Wordsworth, in one of the most exquisite 
of his minor poems — Three Years She 
grew in Sun and Shower’^—has traced the 
process of nature in making a lady of her 
own.” Certainly Leatherstocking might be 
quoted as a successful attempt of the same 
austere goddess to make, out of ruder mate- 
rialsj a man of ^^her own.” 

Cooper lived to write thirty-four novels, 
the merits of which are so unequal that at 
times we are puzzled to conceive of them as 
the products of oue mind. His failures are 
not to be referred to that decline of power 
which accompanies increasing age, for The 
Deer slay e)', one of his best novels, was writ¬ 
ten six years after his worst novel. The Mon- 
ikins. He often failed, early as well as late 
in his career, not because his faculties were 
impaired, but because they were misdirect¬ 
ed. One of the secrets of his fascination 
was also one of the causes of his frequent 


dullness. He equaled De Foe in the art of 
giving reality to romance by the dextrous 
accumulation and management of details. 
In his two great sea novels. The Pilot and 
The Red Rover, the important events are 
preceded by a large number of minor inci¬ 
dents, each of which promises to be an 
event. The rocks which the vessel by cun¬ 
ning seamanship escapes are described as 
minutely as the rocks on which she is final¬ 
ly wrecked. It is difficult for the reader to 
conceive that he is not reading an account 
of an actual occurrence. He unconsciously 
transports himself to the deck of the ship, 
participates in all the hopes and fears of the 
crew, thanks God when the keel just grazes 
a ledge without being seriously injured, and 
finally goes down into the “ hell of waters” 
in company with his imagined associates. 
In such scones the imagination of the read¬ 
er is so excited that he has no notion wheth¬ 
er the writer’s style is good or bad. He is 
made by some magic of words to see, feel, 
realize, the situation ,• the verbal method by 
which the miracle is wrought he entirely 
ignores or overlooks. But then the prelim¬ 
inaries to these grand scenes which exhibit 
intelligent man in a life-and-death contest 
with the unintelligent forces of nature—how 
tiresome they often are! The early chap¬ 
ters of The Red Rover, for example, are dull 
beyond expression. The author’s fondness 
for detail trespasses on all the reserved fund 
of human patience. It is only because ex¬ 
pectation sits i’ the air” that we tolerate his 
tediousness. If we desire to witness the 
conduct of the man-of-war in the tempest 
and the battle, we must first submit to fol¬ 
low all the cumbersome details by which 
she is slowly detached from the dock and 
laboriously piloted into the o];)en sea. There 
is more padding” in Cooper’s novels than in 
those of any author who can make any i)re- 
tensions to rival him. His representative 
sailors. Long Tom Coffin, Tom Tiller, Night¬ 
ingale, Bolthrope, Trysail, Bob Yarn, not to 
mention others, are admirable as characters, 
but they are allowed to inflict too much of 
their practical wisdom on the reader. In 
fact, it is a great misfortune, as it regards 
the permanent fame of Cooper, that he wrote 
one-third, at least, of his novels at all, and 
that he did not condense the other two- 
thirds into a third of their present length. 

Cooper, on his return from Europe in 
1833 or 1834, published a series of novels 
satirizing what he considered the faults and 
vices of his countrymen. The novels have 
little literary merit, but they afforded an 
excellent opportunity to exhibit the inde¬ 
pendence, intrepidity, and integrity of the 
author’s character. It is a pity he ever 
wrote them; still, they proved that he be¬ 
came a bad novelist in order to perform 
what he deemed to be the duties of a good 
citizen. Indeed, as a brave, high-spirited, 
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noble-minded man, somewhat too proud and 
dogmatic, but thoroughly honest, he was 
ever on a level with the best characters in 
his best works. 

The names of Joseph Eodman Drake and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck are connected, not 
merely by personal friendship, but by part- 
nershii) in poetry. Both were born in the 
same year (1795), but Drake died in 1820, 
while Halleck survived to 1867. Halleck, 
in strength of constitution as well as in 
power of mind, was much superior to his 
fragile companion; but Drake had a real en¬ 
thusiasm for poetry, which Halleck, though 
a poet, did not possess. Drake’s Culprit 
Fay” is an original American poem, formed 
out of materials collected from the scenery 
and traditions of the classical American 
river, the Hudson, but it was too hastily 
written to do justice to the fancy by which 
it was conceived. His “ Ode on the Ameri¬ 
can Flag” derives its chief strength from the 
resounding quatrain by which it is closed, 
and these four lines were contributed by 
Halleck. Indeed, Drake is, on the whole, 
less remembered by his own poems than by 
the beautiful tribute which Halleck made 
to his memory. They w'ere coadjutors in the 
composition of the “ Croaker Papers,” orig¬ 
inally contributed to the New York Evening 
Post; but the superiority of Halleck to his 
friend is manifest at the first glance. One 
of the puzzles which arrest the attention 
of a historian of American literature is to 
account for the strange indifference of Hal¬ 
leck to exercise often the faculty which on 
occasions he showed he possessed in super¬ 
abundance. All the subjects he attempted 
—the “ Croaker Papers,” Fanny,” “ Burns,” 
Bed Jacket,” Alnwick Castle,” Connect¬ 
icut,” the magnificent heroic ode, Marco 
Bozzaris”—show a complete artistic mastery 
of the resources of poetic expression, wheth¬ 
er his theme be gay or grave, or compound¬ 
ed of the two. His extravagant admiration 
of Campbell was founded on Campbell’s ad¬ 
mirable power of compression. Halleck 
thought that Byron was a mere rhetorician 
in comi)arison with his favorite poet. Yet 
it is evident to a critical reader that a good 
deal of Campbell’s compactness is due to a 
studied artifice of rhythm and rhyme, while 
Halleck seemingly writes in verse as if he 
were not trammeled by its laws; and his 
rhymes naturally recur without suggesting 
to the reader that his condensation of 
thought and feeling is at all affected by 
the necessity of rhyming. Prose has rarely 
been written with more careless ease and 
more melodious compactness than Halleck 
has shown in writing verse. The wonder is 
that with this conscious command of bend¬ 
ing verse into the brief expression of all the 
moods of his mind, he should have written 
so little. The only explanation is to be 
found in his skepticism as to the vital real¬ 


ity of those profound, states of conscious¬ 
ness which inspire poets of less imaginative 
faculty than he possessed to incessant ac¬ 
tivity. He was among poets what Thacke¬ 
ray is among novelists. Being the well-paid 
clerk and man of business of a millionaire, 
his grand talent was not stung into exertion 
by necessity. Though he lived to the age 
of seventy-two, he allowed year after year 
to pass without any exercise of his genius. 

What’s the use?”—^that was the deaden¬ 
ing maxim which struck his poetic faculties 
with paralysis. Yet what he has written, 
though very small in amount, belongs to the 
most precious treasures of our poetical liter¬ 
ature. What he might have written, had he 
so chosen, would have raised him to a rank 
among our first men of letters, which he 
does not at present hold. 

James K. Paulding (1778-1860) completes 
this peculiar group of New York authors. 
He was connected with Irving in the pro¬ 
duction of the Salmagundi” essays, and 
was at one time prominent as a satirist, hu¬ 
morist, and novelist. Most of his writings 
are now forgotten, though they evinced a 
somewhat strong though coarse vein of hu¬ 
mor, which was not without its eftect at the 
period when its local and political, allusions 
and personalities were understood. A scene 
in one of his novels indicates the kind of 
comicality in which he excelled. The house 
of an old reprobate situated on the bank of 
a river is carried away by a freshet. In the 
agony of his fear he strives to recall some 
prayer which he learned when a child; but 
as he rushes distractedly up and down the 
stairs of his floating mansion, he can only 
remember the first line of the baby’s hymn. 

Now I lay me down to sleep,” which he in¬ 
cessantly repeats as he runs. 

While these New York essayists, humor¬ 
ists, and novelists were laughing at the New 
Englander as a Puritan and satirizing him 
as a Yankee, there was a peculiar revival of 
spiritual sentiment in New England*, which 
made its mark in general as well as in the¬ 
ological literature. In the very home of 
Pui'itanism there was going on a reaction 
against the fundamental doctrines of Cal¬ 
vinism and the inexorable faith of the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers. This reaction began before 
the Eevolutionary war, and continued after 
it. Jonathan May hew, the pastor of the 
West Church, of Boston, was not only a flam¬ 
ing defender of the political rights of the 
colonies, but his sermons also teemed with 
theological heresies. He rebelled against 
King Calvin as well as against King George. 
Probably Paine’s Age of Beason had after¬ 
ward some effect in inducing prominent Bos¬ 
ton clergymen, reputed orthodox, to silently 
drop from their preaching the leading dog¬ 
mas of the accredited creed. With such 
accomplished ministers as Freeman, Buck¬ 
minster, Thacher, and their followers, ser- 
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monizing became more and more a form of | 
moralizing, and tbe scheme of salvation" 
was ignored or overlooked in the emphasis 
laid on the performance of practical duties. 
What would now be called rationalism, ei¬ 
ther expressed or implied, seemed to threat¬ 
en the old orthodox faith with destruction 
by the subtle process of sai:)piug and under¬ 
mining without directly assailing it. The 
sturdy Calvinists were at first puzzled what 
to do, as the new heresiarchs did not so 
much offend by what they preached as by 
what they omitted to preach; but they at 
last forced those who were Unitarians in 
opinion to become Unitarians in x)rofession, 
and thus what was intended as a peaceful 
evolution of religious faith was compelled 
to assume the character of a revolutionary 
protest against the generally received dog¬ 
mas of the Christian churches. The two 
men prominent in this insurrection against 
ancestral orthodoxy were William Ellery 
Channing and Andrews Norton. Channing 
was a pious humanitarian; Norton was an 
accomplished Biblical scholar. Channing 
assailed Calvinism because, in his ox)inion, 
it falsified all right notions of God; Nor¬ 
ton, because it falsified the true interpreta¬ 
tion of the Word of God. Channing's soul 
was filled with the idea of the dignity of 
human nature, which, he thought, Calvin¬ 
ism degraded; Norton's mind resented what 
he considered the illogical combination of 
Scrijiture texts to sustain an intolerable 
theological theory. Channing delighted to 
portray the felicities of a heavenly frame of 
mind; Norton delighted to exhibit the felic¬ 
ities of accurate exegesis. Both were mas¬ 
ters of style; but Channing used his rheto¬ 
ric to prove that the doctrines of Calvinism 
were abhorrent to the God-given moral na¬ 
ture of man; Norton employed his somewhat 
dry and bleak but singularly lucid powers of 
statement, exposition, and logic to show that 
his opponents were deficient in scholarship 
and sophistical in argumentation. Chan- 
ning's literary re]putation, which overleaped 
all the boundaries of his sect, was primarily 
due to his essay on Milton; but Norton 
could not endure the theological system on 
which “Paradise Lost" was based, and there¬ 
fore laughed at the poem. Norton had lit¬ 
tle of that imaginative' symi:)athy with the 
mass of mankind for which Channing was 
pre-eminently distinguished. Any body 
who has mingled much with Unitarian di¬ 
vines must have heard their esoteric pleas¬ 
antry as to what these two redoubtable 
champions of the Unitarian faith would say 
when they were transferred from earth to 
heaven. Channing, as he looks upon the 
bright rows of the celestial society, raptur¬ 
ously declares, “This gives me a new idea 
of the dignity of human nature;" Norton, 
with a certain patrician exclusiveness born 
of scholarly tastes, folds his hands, and qui¬ 


etly says to St. Peter or St. Paul, “ Rather a 
miscellaneous assemblage." But on earth 
they worked together, each after his gifts, 
to draw out all the resources of sentiment, 
scholarship, and reasoning possessed by such 
able opponents as they found in Stuart, 
Woods, and Park. There can be no doubt 
that Calvinism, in its modified Hopkinsian 
form, gained increased power by the whole¬ 
some shaking which Unitarianism gave it; 
for this shaking kindled the zeal, sharpened 
the intellects, stimulated the mental activ¬ 
ity of every professor of the evangelical 
faith. Neither Channing nor Norton, in as¬ 
sailing the statements in which the Calvin- 
istic creed was mechanically expressed, ex¬ 
hibited an interior view of the creed as it 
vitally existed in the souls of Calvinists. 
Channing, however, was still the legitimate 
spiritual successor of Jonathan Edwards in 
affirming, with new emphasis, the funda¬ 
mental doctrine of Christianity, that God is 
in direct communication with the souls of 
His creatures. The difference is that Ed¬ 
wards holds the doors of communication so 
nearly closed that only the elect can pass in; 
Channing throws them wide open, and in¬ 
vites every body to be illumined in thought 
and vitalized in will by the ever-fresh out¬ 
pourings of celestial light and warmth. But 
Channing wrote on human nature as though 
the world was tenanted by actual or possible 
Channings, who possessed his exceptional 
delicacy of spiritual perception, and his ex¬ 
ceptional exemption from the temptations 
of practical life. He was, as far as a con¬ 
stant contemplation of the Divine perfec¬ 
tions was concerned, a meditative saint, and 
had he belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Church, he probably would, on the ground 
of his spiritual gifts, have been eventually 
canonized. Still, the seductive subjectivity 
of his holy outlook on nature and human 
life tended to make the individual conscious¬ 
ness of what was just and good the measure 
of Divine justice and goodness; and in some 
mediocre minds, which his religious genius 
magnetized, this tendency brought forth 
distressing specimens of spiritual sentimen¬ 
tality and pious pertness. The most curious 
result, however, of Channing's teachings 
was the swift way in which his disciples 
overleax)ed the limitations set by their mas¬ 
ter. In the course of a single generation 
some of the most vigorous minds among 
the Unitarians, practicing the ffieedom of 
thought which he inculcated as a duty, in¬ 
dulged in theological audacities of which 
he never dreamed. He was the intellectual 
father of Theodore Parker, and the intel¬ 
lectual grandfather of Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham. Parker and Frothingham, both 
humanitarians, but students also of the ad¬ 
vanced school of critical theologians, soon 
made Channing’s heresies tame when com¬ 
pared with the heresies they promulgated^ 
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The Free Religionists are the legitimate 
progeny of Channing. 

But, in the interim, the theologian and 
preacher who came nearest to Channing in 
the geniality and largeness of his nature, 
and the persuasiveness with which he en¬ 
forced what may he called the conservative 
tenets of Unitarianism, was Orville Dewey, a 
man whose mind was fertile, whose religious 
experience was deep, and who brought from 
the Calvinism in which he had been trained 
an interior knowledge of the system which 
he early rejected. He had a profound sense 
not only of the dignity of human nature, hut 
of the dignity of human life. In idealizing 
human life he must still he considered as 
giving some fresh and new interpretations 
of it, and his discourses form, like Chan- 
ning’s, an addition to American literature, 
as well as a contribution to the theology of 
Unitarianism. Ho defended men from the 
assaults of Calvinists, as Channing had de¬ 
fended Man. Carlyle speaks somewhere of 

this dog-hole of a world f Dewey consid¬ 
ered it, with all its errors and horrors, as a 
good world on the whole, and as worthy of 
the Divine beneficence. 

The work which may he said to have 
bridged over the space which separated 
Channing from Theodore Parker was Aca¬ 
demical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and 
Antiquitiesy by Dr. John G. Palfrey, Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the University of 
Cambridge, published in 1838, but which 
had doubtless influenced the students who 
had listened to them many years before 
their publication. This book is noticeable 
for the scholarly method by which most of 
the miracles recorded in the Old Testament 
are explained on natural principles, and the 
calm, almost prim and j)olite, exclusion of 
miracle from the Hebrew Scriptures. Ac¬ 
cepting miracle when he considered it nec¬ 
essary, Dr. Palfrey broke the spell and charm, 
at least among Unitarian students of theol¬ 
ogy, which separated the Hebrew Bible from 
other great works which expressed the re¬ 
ligious mind of the human race; and his 
Academical Lectures remain as a palpable 
landmarlv in the progress of American ra¬ 
tionalism. 

But probably the greatest literary result 
of the Unitarian revolt was the appearance 
in our literature of such a phenomenon as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. He came from a 
race of clergymen; doubtless much of his 
elevation of character and austere sense of 
tlie grandeur of the moral sentiment is his 
by inheritance; but after entering the min¬ 
istry he soon found that even Unitarianism 
was a limitation of his intellectual inde¬ 
pendence to which he could not submit; 
and, in the homely New England phrase, 

he set up on his account,” responsible for 
nobody, and not resi)onsible to any body. 
Plis radicalism penetrated to the very root 


of dissent, for it was founded on the idea 
that in all organizations, social, political, 
and religious, there must be an element 
which checks the free exercise of individual 
thought; and the free exercise of his indi¬ 
vidual thinking he determined should be 
controlled by nothing instituted and au¬ 
thoritative on the planet. Descartes him¬ 
self did not begin his philosophizing with 
a more complete self-emancipation from all 
the opinions generally accepted by man¬ 
kind. But Descartes was a reasoner; Em¬ 
erson is a seer and a poet; and he was the 
last man to attempt to overthrow accredit¬ 
ed systems in order to substitute for them 
a dogmatic system of his own. In his view 
of the duty of man thinking,” this course 
would have been to violate his fundamental 
principle, which was that nobody could 
lay copyright on the world;” that no theo¬ 
ry could include nature; that the greatest 
thinker and discoverer could only add a 
few items of information to what the hu¬ 
man mind had j)reviously won from “the 
vast and formless infinite;” and that the 
true work of a scholar was not to inclose 
the field of matter and mind by a system 
which encircled it, but to extend our knowl¬ 
edge in straight lines, leading from the van¬ 
ishing points of positive knowledge into the 
illimitable unknown spaces beyond. Emer¬ 
son’s peculiar sphere was psychology. By 
a certain felicity of his nature he was a 
non-combatant; indifferent to logic, he sup¬ 
pressed all the processes of his thinking, 
and announced its results in affirmations; 
and none of the asperities which commonly 
afdict the apostles of dissent ever ruffled 
the serene si)irit of this universal dissenter. 
He could never be seduced into controversy. 
He was assailed both as an atheist and as a 
jDantheist; as a writer so obscure that no¬ 
body could understand what he meant, and 
also as a mere verbal trickster, whose only 
talent consisted in vivifying commonplaces, 
or in converting, by inversion, stale truisms 
into brilliant i^aradoxes; and all these va¬ 
rying charges had only the effect of lighting 
up his face with that queer, quizzical, in¬ 
scrutable smile, that amused suiqirise at the 
misconceptions of the i^eople who attacked 
him, which is noticeable in all portraits and 
photograjihs of his somewhat enigmatical 
countenance. His method was very simple 
and very hard. It consisted in growing up 
to a level with the spiritual objects he per¬ 
ceived, and his elevation of thought was 
thus the sign and accompaniment of a cor¬ 
responding elevation of character. In his 
case, as in the case of Channing, there was 
an unconscious return to Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards, and to all the great divines whose 
“souls had sight” of eternal verities. What 
the orthodox saints called the Holy Ghost, 
he, without endowhig it with personality, 
called the Over Soul. He believed with 
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them that in God we live and move and 
have our being; that only hy communica¬ 
ting with this Being can we have any vital 
individuality; and that the record of a com¬ 
munication with Him or It was the most 
valuable of all contributions to literature, 
whether theological or human. The no¬ 
blest passages in his writings are those in 
which he celebrates this august and gra¬ 
cious communion of the Spirit of God with 
the soul of man; and they are the most se¬ 
rious, solemn, and uplifting passages which 
can perhaps be found in our literature. 
Here was a man who had earned the right 
to utter these noble truths by patient medi¬ 
tation and clear insight. Carlyle exclaim¬ 
ed, in a preface to an English edition of one 
of Emerson’s later volumes: Here comes 
our brave Emerson, with neivs from the em¬ 
pyrean !” That phrase exactly hits Emer¬ 
son as a transcendental thinker. His in¬ 
sights were, in some sense, revelations; he 
could “ gossi^D on the eternal politicsand 
just at the time when science, relieved from 
the pressure of theology, announced mate¬ 
rialistic hypotheses with more than the con¬ 
fidence with Avhich the bigots of theological 
creeds had heretofore announced their dog¬ 
mas, this serene American thinker had won 
his way into all the centres of European 
intelligence, and delivered his quiet protest 
against every hypothesis which put in peril 
the spiritual interests of humanity. It is 
curious to witness the process by which 
this heresiarch has ended in giving his evi¬ 
dence, or rather his experience, that God is 
not the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer, 
but that, however infinitely distant He may 
be from the human understanding. He is 
still intimately near to the human soul. 
And Emerson knows by ex^Derience what 
the word soul really means! 

“Were she a body, how could she remain 
Within the body, which is less than she? 

Or how could she the world’s great shape contain, 
And in our narrow breasts contain6d he? 

“All bodies are confined within some place, 

But she all place within herself confines; 

All bodies have their measure and their space. 

But who can draw the soul’s dimensive lines t” 

In an unpublished speech at a celebra¬ 
tion of Shakspeare’s birthday, he spoke of 
Shaksp)eare as proving to us that the soul 
of man is deep>er, wider, higher than the 
spaces of astronomyand in another con¬ 
nection he says that ^^a man of thought 
must feel that thought is the parent of the 
universe,” that “ the world is saturated with 
deity and with law.” 

It is this depth of spiritual experience 
and subtilty of spiritual insight which dis¬ 
tinguish Emerson from all other Ameri¬ 
can authors, and make him an elementary 
power as well as an elementary thinker. 
The singular attractiveness, however, of his 
writings comes from his intense perception 


of Beauty, both in its abstract quality as 
the awful loveliness” which such poets 
as Shelley celebrated, and in the more con¬ 
crete expression by which it fascinates or¬ 
dinary minds. His imaginative faculty, 
both in the conception and creation of 
heauty, is uncorrupted by any morbid sen¬ 
timent. His vision reaches to the very 
sources of beauty—the beauty that cheers. 
The great majority even of eminent poets 
are saddest when they sing.” They con¬ 
trast life with the beautiful possibilities of 
life which their imaginations suggest, and 
though their discontent with the actual 
may inspire by the energy of its utterance, 
it tends also to depress by emphasizing the 
impossibility of realizing the ideals it de¬ 
picts. But the perception of beauty in na¬ 
ture or in human nature, whether it be the 
beauty of a flower or of a soul, makes Em¬ 
erson joyous and glad; he exults in cele¬ 
brating it, and he communicates to his 
readers his own ecstatic mood. He has 
been a diligent student of many literatures 
and many religions; but all his quotations 
from them show that he rejects everything 
in his manifold readings which does not 
tend to cheer, invigorate, and elevate, which 
is not nutritious food for the healthy human 
soul. If he is morbid in any thing, it is in 
his comical hatred of all forms of physical, 
mental, and moral disease. He agrees with 
Dr. Johnson in declaring that every man 
is a rascal as soon as ho is sick.” ‘^I once 
asked,” he says, a clergyman in a retired 
town who were his companions—what men 
of ability he saw. He replied that he silent 
his time with the sick and the dying. I 
said he seemed to me to need quite other 
company, and all the more that ho had this ; 
for if people were sick and dying to any pur¬ 
pose, we should leave all and go to them, 
but, as far as I had observed, they were as 
frivolous as the rest, and sometimes much 
more frivolous.” Indeed, Emerson, glorying 
in his own grand physical and moral health, 
and fundamentally brave, is impatient of 
all the weaknesses of humanity, especially 
those of men of genius. He never could be 
made to recognize the genius of Shelley, ex¬ 
cept in a few poems, because he was dis¬ 
gusted with the wail that persistently runs 
through Shelley’s wonderfully imaginative 
poetry. . In his taste, as in his own practice 
as a writer, he is a stout believer in the de¬ 
sirableness and efficacy of mental tonics, 
and a severe critic of the literature of dis¬ 
content and desperation. He looks curious¬ 
ly on while a poet rages against destiny 
and his own miseries, and puts the ironical 
query, Why so hot, my little man ?” His 
ideal of manhood was originally derived 
from the consciousness of his own some¬ 
what haughty individuality, and it has been 
fed by his study of the poetic and histor- 
I ic records of persons who have dared to 
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do heroic acts and dared to utter heroic 
thoughts. Beauty is never absent from his 
(lelehration of these, hut it is a beauty that 
never enfeebles, but always braces and 
cheers. 

Take the six or eight volumes in which 
Emerson’s genius and character are embod¬ 
ied—that is, in which he has converted truth 
into life, and life into more truth—and you 
are dazzled on every page by his superabun¬ 
dance of compactly expressed reflection and 
his marvelous command of all the resources 
of imaginative illustration. Every para¬ 
graph is literally rammed with life.” A 
fortnight’s meditation is sometimes con¬ 
densed in a sentence of a couple of lines. 
Almost every word bears the mark of delib¬ 
erate thought in its selection. The most 
evanescent and elusive spiritual phenome¬ 
na, which occasionally flit before the steady 
gaze of the inner eye of the mind, are fixed 
in expressions which have the solidity of 
marble. The collection of tliese separate 
insights into nature and human life he iron¬ 
ically calls an essay; and much criticism 
has been wasted in showing that the apho¬ 
ristic and axiomatic sentences are often con¬ 
nected by mere juxtaposition on the page, 
and not by logical relation with each other, 
and that at the end we have no perception 
of a series of thoughts leading up to a clear 
idea of the general theme. This criticism 
is just; but in reading Emerson we have 
not to do with such economists of thought 
as Addison, Johnson, and Goldsmith—with 
the writers of the Spectator, the Eamhler, and 
the Citijnen of the World. Emerson’s so-called 
essay sparkles with sentences which might 
be made the texts for numerous ordinary 
essays; and his general title, it may be add¬ 
ed, is apt to be misleading. He is fragment¬ 
ary in composition because he is a fanatic 
for compactness; and every paragraph, some¬ 
times every sentence, is a record of an in¬ 
sight. Hence comes the impression that his 
sentences are huddled together rather than 
artistically disposed. Still, with all this 
lack of logical order, he has the immense 
advantage of suggesting something new to 
the diligent reader after he has read him for 
the fiftieth time. 

It is also to be said of Emerson that he is 
one of the wittiest and most practical as 
well as one of the profoundest of American 
writers, that his wit, exercised on the ordi¬ 
nary affairs of life, is the very embodiment 
of brilliant good sense, that he sometimes 
rivals Franklin in humorous insight, and 
that both his wit and humor obej^ that law 
of beauty which governs every other exer¬ 
cise of his peculiar mind. He has many de¬ 
fects and eccentricities exasperating to the 
critic who demands symmetry in the men¬ 
tal constitution of the author whose pecul¬ 
iar merits he is eager to acknowledge. He 
OQcasionally indulges, too, in some strange 


freaks of intellectual and moral caprice 
which his own mature judgment should con¬ 
demn—the same pen by which they were 
recorded being used to blot them out of 
existence. They are audacities, but how 
unlike his grand audacities! In short, they 
are somewhat small audacities, unworthy 
of him and of the subjects with which he 
deals—escapades of epigram on topics which 
should have exacted the austerest exercise 
of his exceptional faculty of si)iritual in¬ 
sight. Nothing, however, which can be said 
against liim touches his essential quality 
of manliness, or lowers him from that rank 
of thinkers in whom the seer and the poet 
combine to give the deepest results of med¬ 
itation in the most exquisite forms of vital 
beauty. And then how superb and anima¬ 
ting is his lofty intellectual courage! ^‘The 
soul,” he says, ^4s in her native realm, and 
it is wider than space, older than time, 
wide as hope, rich as love. Pusillanimity 
and fear she refuses Avith a beautiful scorn. 
They are not for her who putteth on her 
coronation robes, and goes through univers¬ 
al love to universal power.” 

Emerson, though in some respects con¬ 
nected with the Unitarian movement as 
having been a minister of the denomina¬ 
tion, soon cut himself free from it, and was 
as independent of that form of Christian 
faith as he Avas of other forms. He drew 
from all quarters, and Avhatever fed his re¬ 
ligious sense of mystery, of might, of beauty, 
and of Deity was ever AA^elcome to his soul. 
As he was outside of all religious organiza¬ 
tions, and neA^er condescended to enter into 
any argument with his opponents, he was 
soon allowed silently to drop out of theo¬ 
logical controversy. But a fiercer and more 
combative spirit now appeared to trouble 
the Ujiitarian clergymen—a man who con¬ 
sidered himself a Unitarian minister, Av^ho 
had for Calvinism a stronger repulsion than 
Channing or Norton eA^er felt, and who at¬ 
tempted to drag on his denomination to con¬ 
clusions at which most of its members stood 
aghast. 

This man was Tlieodore Parker, a born 
controversialist, Avho had the challenging 
chij) always on his shoulder, which he in¬ 
vited both his Unitarian and his orthodox 
brethren to knock off. There never Avas a 
man who more gloried in a fight. If any 
theologians desired to get into a controversy 
with him as to the validity of their oj)posing 
beliefs, he was eager to give them as much 
of it as they desired. The j)ersecution ho 
most keenly felt was the persecution of in¬ 
attention and silence. He Avas the Luther 
of radical Unitarianism. When the Unita¬ 
rian societies refused felloAvship with his 
society, he organized a church of his own, 
and made it one of the most powerful in 
Ncav England. There was nothing but dis¬ 
ease which could check and nothing but 
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death which could close his controversial 
activity. He became the champion of rad¬ 
ical as against conservative Unitarianism, 
and the persistent adversary even of the 
most moderate Calvinism. Besides his work 
in these fields of intellectual efibrt, ho threw 
himself literally head - foremost — and his 
head was large and well stored—into every 
unpopular reform which he could aid by his 
will, his reason, his learning, and his mor¬ 
al power. He was among the leaders in 
the attempt to apply the rigid maxims of 
Christianity to practical life; and many 
orthodox clergymen, who combined with 
him in his assaults on intemperance, slav¬ 
ery, and other hideous evils of our civiliza¬ 
tion, almost condoned his theological here¬ 
sies in their admiration of his fearlessness 
in practical reforms. He was an enormous 
reader and diligent student, as well as a 
resolute man of affairs. He also had great 
deiDth and fervency of piety. His favorite 
hymn was “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
While assailing what the great body of 
New England people believed to bo the 
foundations of religion, he startled vigorous 
orthodox reasoners by his confident teach¬ 
ing that every individual soul had a con¬ 
sciousness of its immortality independent 
of revelation, and superior to the results 
of all the modern physical researches which 
seemed to place it in doubt. Indeed, his 
own incessant activity was an argument for 
the soul’s immortality. In spite of all the 
outside calls on his energies, he found time 
to attend strictly to his ministerial duties, 
to make himself one of the most accom¬ 
plished theological and general scholars in 
New England, and to write and translate 
books which required deep study and pa¬ 
tient thought. The physical frame, stout 
as it was, at last broke down—his mind still 
busy in meditating new works which were 
never to be written. Probably no other 
clergyman of his time, not even Mr. Beech¬ 
er, drew his society so closely to himself, 
and became the object of so much warm 
personal attachment and passionate devo¬ 
tion. Grim as he appeared when, arrayed 
in his theological armor, he went forth to 
battle, he was, in private intercourse, the 
gentlest, most genial, and most affectionate 
of men. And it is to be added that few or¬ 
thodox clergymen had a more intense re¬ 
ligious faith in the saving power of their 
doctrines than Theodore Parker had in the 
regenerating efficacy of his rationalistic con¬ 
victions. When Luther was dying, Dr. Jo- 
nas said to him, “ Reverend father, do you 
die in implicit reliance on the faith you have 
taught ?” And from those lips, just closing 
in death, came the steady answering “Yes.” 
Theodore Parker’s answer to such a ques¬ 
tion, put to him on his death-bed, would 
have been the same. 

Boston. Edwin P. Whipple. 


MY GEORGIE. 

HAVE been asked to tell the story; but, 
if I tell it at all, it must be in my own 
way. I’m an old woman now, and if I ram¬ 
ble and maunder at times, why, perhaps you 
would do the same if you were sixty years 
old. It wasn’t necessary to see through a 
millstone to see that one of the girls loved 
him with her whole heart, while the other— 
But there! I have got into the middle of the 
story, and haven’t told you the beginning 
yet. 

There wasn’t any great harm in Ida—^I 
believe that thoroughly—^but the child was 
too much of a kitten to know her own mind. 
Pretty ? Oh yes, very pretty, even to my 
old eyes; just the sort of beauty that old 
age likes, with plenty of light and color 
about it—great soft dark eyes, and heaps 
of dark tangled hair, and the bloom of the 
damask rose on her soft oval cheeks. She 
was a good little thing in the main, but fan¬ 
ciful and flighty and capricious as a will-o’- 
the-wisp, and with a whole store-house of 
romance treasured up in her foolish little 
brain. It was really as good as a play to 
see that dainty, luxurious little creature 
sitting there in her silks and laces, talking 
about self-sacrifice and the pleasure of work¬ 
ing and economizing for the man one loved. 
Work and economy, forsooth! and she knew 
about as much of either as a moUusk does 
of algebra. Not that I know what a mol- 
lusk is—Heaven forbid!—but it seems to be 
the fashion now to talk the most of what 
you understand the least. Yes, Ida was a 
nice little thing, bright and good-natured, 
and generous in an impulsive, open-handed 
way 5 but, bless you! she had about as much 
power of loving in her as a kitten. She 
could like people and be fond of them, and 
all that sort of thing, as long as every thing 
was smooth and jjleasant; but at the first 
touch of adversity—puff! her little rush- 
light of love was out with a whiff, instead 
of burning up clearer and stronger and 
fiercer for the blast, as it ought to do if it 
were the right sort. 

What is the use of being hard upon the 
child, though, for what she could no more 
help than she could the mole upon her cheek, 
which troubled her so ? Love is a gift and 
a talent, like any other. Some people have 
it and some haven’t, and whether it is a gift 
to be prayed for or not is a question my 
poor old brain can not pretend to settle. I 
believe in it yet, old as I am, and I believe 
in insanity, but it’s precious little I’ve seen 
of either the one or the other. They say we 
are all crazy, more or less, only in most peo¬ 
ple it never comes out very strong, and per¬ 
haps it’s much the same with love. I sup¬ 
pose most of us have more or less of the 
commodity lying loose about us, ready to be 
squandered on any body that comes alon^. 
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Peo]3le in general are satisfied to dribble it 
out, bere a little and there a little, until it 
is all gone, and nobody the better for it— 
or the worse. Once in a while, though, yon 
come across somebody who has hoarded up 
the whole stock, and kept it intact until the 
one comes along who claims it all. Is that 
the better way ? Pm sure I can’t tell. It all 
depends upon who comes in for it at the end. 

Georgie was one of that kind, I think: a 
little mite of a creature, with none of Ida’^s 
brightness or bloom about her, but taking, 
in her way, too, with the look of quiet reso¬ 
lution about the square chin and firm little 
mouth, and the wistful, yearning spirit that 
seemed always peeping out of the blue-gray 
eyes. Soft brown hair, and a fair, quiet lit¬ 
tle face that could wake up and sx)arkle with 
life when any thing stirred or amused her— 
that was Georgie. And both of the girls 
thought they loved him, though what there 
was about him that was so wonderfully at¬ 
tractive I never could see. A good-looking 
young fellow enough, tall and manly, with 
a brown mustache, and a clear frank look in 
his brown eyes. You see hundreds as good 
as ho every day, and what there was about 
him— Well, well, girls are mysteries, and 
very different from what they were when I 
was young. Then we didn’t consider it prop¬ 
er to talk, or even think, about such things. 
We took the good the gods gave us in that 
line, and were thankful; or if we didn’t 
choose to take it, we went without, and nev¬ 
er vexed our heads about any might have 
heens.” That’s what I did, and I’m none 
the worse for it now. Perhaps, though, if 
Georgie’s father— But that is all over and 
done with long ago. Sometimes I think, 
though, that that may be the reason I love 
the girl so well—better, yes, certainly bet¬ 
ter, than Ida, though she is my own niece. 

But here I am maundering on about my 
own views and my own thoughts and my 
own feelings, and haven’t told you who they 
all are yet. Ida, you see, is my niece—Ida 
Merton, my brother’s only child. Georgie 
is Georgie Gresham, a distant connection of 
Ida’s, who lives in the house, but supports 
herself by giving music lessons. Such a pa¬ 
tient, plucky, indomitable little mite as she 
is, trudging out in all weathers, and coming 
back pale and tired, but with never, a com¬ 
plaint from her firm httle lips, and always 
with a bright smile and a cheerful word for 
“Aunt Jeanie,” as she too calls me. I be¬ 
lieve the child really does love me; and so 
does Ida, only hers is a different sort of love. 
You feel that if you were away, Ida would 
love a stick, or a stone, or any thing that 
might happen to be in your place; but Geor¬ 
gie would never forget you—never. The 
young man is Mark Drayton, and he is only 
a clerk in my brother’s store, but, for all 
that, he is of good birth and breeding. The 
wheel of fortune has strange ups and downs. 


and he was glad enough of the place when 
Mr. Merton sought him out and offered it to 
him, in memory of early benefits which he 
had received from young Drayton’s father. 
Neither of them had ever had any reason to 
repent the step, for Mark had proved to be 
steady and honorable, with rare flashes of 
what was almost like a genius for business, 
if there can be such a thing. He had risen 
steadily, until it was quite understood that 
next year he was to be a partner in the 
large wholesale and retail dry-goods house 
of Merton and Co. All thiugs considered, 
he would not have been such a bad match 
for Ida, only that I knew the child did not 
really care about him, and there was Geor¬ 
gie breaking her proud, patient little heart 
for his sake, and nobody saw it but one old 
woman, -who had been through it all her¬ 
self, and knew what it meant. It was hard 
enough for her sometimes, but she was not 
the kind to fret or bemoan herself. 

Of course the young man was caught by 
Ida’s witcheries, for the little puss was as 
fond of admiration as a cat is of sparrows, 
and spared no pains to fascinate him. I 
wonder that the two girls continued as good 
friends as they did; but I think Georgie saw 
that Ida was not really to blame, and was 
only acting out her nature, in perfect igno¬ 
rance of the deadly hurt which she was in¬ 
flicting upon her friend. For though Geor¬ 
gie had told her of her long, long friendship 
with Mark Drayton when he was only a 
poor struggling clerk, she had never told 
of the looks and words and ways with which 
he had won away her heart before either of 
them knew it. Not that the young man 
was dishonorable either. She had been his 
only friend in those days, you see. That 
was while her widowed mother was still 
living and Georgie was li^dng with her. It 
was not until after her mother died that 
the girl came to live in Mr. Merton’s house. 
Sympathy and friendship are very SAveet, 
and Georgie had been patient and tender 
and true, and the young man had learned 
to think of her as a sister, and perhaps al¬ 
most to love her as something more, but it 
all seemed so hopeless that he never spoke. 
And then he met Ida, and was dazzled and be¬ 
witched by her, and so Georgie was eclipsed 
for a while—only for a while, I felt sure, if 
he and Ida could but be kept from commit¬ 
ting themselves until both had had time to 
wake up from their foolish dream. 

That evening, though, I began to fear 
that the rash young things would take mat¬ 
ters into their own hands. Mark always 
did run about the house like a tame cat; 
there were few eA^enings that did not find 
him in our draAving-room. No doubt it was 
very good for the young man, and kept him 
out of a great deal of mischief, but I could 
not help thinking sometimes that he was 
not the only one to be considered. That 
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evening Ida exerted all her witchery. Such 
a bright, sparkling little puss as she was 
when she chose! It was not what she said; 
that was well enough in its way, hut nei¬ 
ther remarkably wise nor witty, but so en¬ 
forced'and pointed by droopings of the long 
lashes, and poutings of the red lips, and 
flashings of the dark eyes, and flutterings 
of the little white hands, that even an old 
woman like me couldnT help forgetting for 
awhile what nonsense the whole thing was, 
and being carried away and captivated and 
fascinated in spite of herself. And all the 
while my little Georgie sat there, with her 
pale face and her gentle quiet ways and her 
quaint little words, just the same as ever, 
for any thing they could see. And if I fan¬ 
cied now and then that there was a quick 
catching of her breath or a passing con¬ 
traction of lier pretty forehead, why, per¬ 
haps it was only my fancy. I tried to think 
so, at all events. 

Presently they began to talk of the opera, 
and Ida declared, with her pretty hands 
clasped, that she adored Nilsson. DidnT 
Mr. Drayton think she was just divine? 
And oh! what would she give to see her in 
Faust f Somehow she never had seen her 
in that, and she was sure she must be a per¬ 
fect Marguerite. Did Mr. Drayton know 
that that was the opera for to-morrow night, 
and perhaps that might be the last time it 
would be given ? 

And Ida stopped, with her hands still 
clasped and her eyes fixed on the young 
man. I declare I could have boxed her 
pretty pink ears. Georgie could not have 
done it; but then things that would have 
seemed forward and unmaidenly in other 
girls, in Ida seemed so simple and artless 
and unconscious that you could not be dis¬ 
gusted with her. 

Of course there was nothing for Mr. Dray¬ 
ton to do but to say that he would be de¬ 
lighted to escort her. I caught one swift 
glance from Georgie’s eyes, and then I re¬ 
membered that he was to have taken her 
on that very evening to hear a celebrated 
pianist who was setting the whole city wild ; 
but Georgie did not speak. She was only a 
friend and a sister, and must learn to be 
quietly put aside when others claimed his 
services. Perhaps the young man’s con¬ 
science smote him a little, for he was un¬ 
usually gentle and attentive in his ways 
to Georgie that evening, and I heard him 
say. 

You know, Georgie, that he will be here 
for some time, and any night will do for 
him, but Nilsson may not appear as Margue¬ 
rite again.” 

Oh yes, it is all right. I quite under¬ 
stand,” said Georgie; and if his ear wa>s not 
quick enough to detect the little quiver in 
her voice, nor his eye sharp enough to see 
the flutter of her lip, though my old eyes 


and ears could perceive both, whose fault 
was that ? 

Love is blind, they say; but a calm, friend¬ 
ly indifference is blinder than any mole. 

I scarcely sa.w Georgie the next day, but 
Ida was in and out, bright and blithe as us¬ 
ual. When the evening came, both the girls 
were in the drawing-room. Ida was radi¬ 
ant. Her dress was of black silk, but all. 
tricked off with soft fine laces, with flecks 
of scarlet here and there. Scarlet fuchsias 
nodded in her hair and drooped at her dain¬ 
ty throat. Georgie looked like a pale shad¬ 
ow beside her, in her soft gray gown, unre¬ 
lieved by a single dash of color, but, to my 
eyes, so sweet and fair in her brave, quiet 
composure. 

Well, the evening crept slowly on, and 
Ida grew impatient, flashing hither and 
thither in her quick, restless way, while 
Georgie, half hidden in the shadow of the 
curtains, knitted on steadily at some piece 
of soft fleecy work, apparently unmoved. 
The carriage had been waiting at the door 
for an hour, and still no sign of Mark. 

Jlist as Ida was for the fortieth time ap¬ 
pealing to us to know if it were not the 
strangest thing we ever heard of, and where 
in the world could he be, the door opened, 
and Mr. Merton entered. A tall, fine-look¬ 
ing man was this brother of mine, with sil¬ 
ver hair and clear blue eyes, and the port 
and bearing of a gentleman of the old school, 
with the polished courtesy of that by-gone 
class too, and the dignified calm which scarce 
any thing could ruffle. So it startled us to 
see a shadow on his face, which deepened 
after the quick glance which he cast around 
the room. 

What is the matter, brother Paul ?” I 
asked ,* and both girls looked up. 

^^I am vexed and puzzled,” was his reply 
—a most unusual one for him. I came in 
hoping against hope to find Mark Drayton 
here. You have seen nothing of him ?” 

Mark Drayton! Ida listened in earnest 
now, and even Georgie dropped her work. 

It is a most perplexing thing,” he went 
on. ^^I would stake my life on the young 
fellow’s truth and honor; yet what can have 
become of him ?” 

Become of him! A perfect hurricane of 
questions arose; only Georgie was silent as 
death in her obscure corner. As soon as 
Ida could be induced to listen and let the 
rest hear, brother Paul told his story. 

How that in the morning a lady had enter¬ 
ed the store, a lady regal in silks and laces, 
more regal in port and bearing, so brother 
Paul said, tall and fair, with great flashing 
hazel eyes, and hair of palest gold. How 
that this lady, after inspecting and lavish¬ 
ly ordering the richest and costliest goods, 
velvets, silks of every shade, laces — old 
point, Honiton, guipure, Mechlin—“enough 
to dress you from head to foot, Ida”—had 
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siicldenly discovered that she had forgotten 
her purse and check-book. In sore perplex¬ 
ity, she had sent her card to Mr. Merton— 
Mrs. Launce D’Arleton was the name it here 
—with a request for an intervjew. Explain¬ 
ing that she was obliged to leave town that 
afternoon, she begged him to send a trusty 
clerk in the carriage with her to receive 
and bring hack the money. 

So,’^ said brother Paul, in conclusion, I 
asked Mark to go as a personal favor. It is 
hardly his business, hut I thought I could 
trust him.” 

Well,papa?” said Ida, as he paused. 

Well, that is all,” said brother Paul. 

All, papa ? But where is Mark ?” 

Ah! that is the question. Since he en¬ 
tered the carriage with Mrs. D’Arleton, noth¬ 
ing has been seen of him. The sum was a 
large one, and whether he has yielded to the 
sudden temptation—hut that is impossible. 
Yet foul play, the only alternative, seems 
equally impossible. I have set the police 
on the track, hut I am utterly baffled and 
bewildered.” 

I can not pretend to describe the scene 
that followed this announcement. I know 
that for a moment there was dead silence in 
the room. We were all, I think, too much 
shocked and stunned to speak. Ida still 
stood in the middle of the floor, with a face 
from which every vestige of color had fled. 
Then Georgie came forward, and, as if her 
movement had snapped the spell, the silence 
broke up suddenly—questions, surmises, 
doubts, suspicions, sot aside as soon as form¬ 
ed, for none of us could really suspect of any 
evil-doing the young man whom we had 
known so long and so well. But all came 
back to the one horrible, unanswerable ques¬ 
tion, Where could he he ? 

I can only tell the story from my own 
I)oint of view, and there is no use in my 
trying to enter into the details of the police 
search, of the rewards offered, of the clews 
which they thought they had found, hut 
which invariably led to nothing. Had the 
earth opened and swallowed up Mark and 
that mysterious woman, they could not have 
disappeared more utterly. The detective 
system was a mystery past our comprehen¬ 
sion, and we could do nothing hut sit at 
home and wait, deluded with fresh hopes or 
sickened by fresh fears as day after day 
crex)t slowly on. 

You understand that, apart from the hor¬ 
ror of the mystery so suddenly thrust into 
our midst, my heart was wrung for Georgie, 
hearing her burden of anguish so patiently. 
Day by day her little face grew paler and 
thinner, and the wistful, yearning look deep¬ 
ened in her eyes, and her lips were more firm¬ 
ly set in their resolute line. But I knew that 
her dread was only of his death; I knew 
that no shadow of a doubt of his truth and 
honor had ever crossed her mind. 


And how was it with Ida ? The child, at 
first, was the most wretched of any of us, 
and yielded to her feelings without restraint. 
But when the first horrible shock was over 
—how shall I express it ? I think the long 
misery of suspense bored her. She could 
never endure en7iui, and sad and shocking 
as it may he, there is a certain dreadful 
ennui in all protracted grief. She grew tired 
of it, tired of waiting and hoping and fear¬ 
ing, tired of our sad faces, tired, most of all, 
of the long strain of grief on her light, care¬ 
less nature. So at last it was really a re¬ 
lief to her to open her ears to the rumors 
and suspicions which circulated among those 
who did not know Mark as we did. It jus¬ 
tified her in casting aside the show of sad¬ 
ness, which had ah’eady ceased to he any 
thing hut a show, and when a doubt was 
once entertained, it was easy for it to be¬ 
come a settled angry conviction. 

Well, time passed on, as it always does, 
whether its foot falls on roses or on break¬ 
ing hearts. We were all collected in the 
drawing-room. How well I remember the 
scene! The room was lighted only by the 
wood fire, which sent its fine flickers waver¬ 
ing over floor and ceiling. Georgie sat on 
a low ottoman. How thin her face looked 
as the bright lights and deep shadows chased 
each other across it! She was dressed in 
black, put on, perhaps, poor child! as a si¬ 
lent emblem of the sorrow that had almost 
died into hopelessness. Ida was at the oth¬ 
er side of the room, talking to young Somer- 
hy, who had dropped in, just as she used to 
talk to Mark, with the same pretty gestures, 
the same arch inflections, the same soft, 
ringing laughter. How could she ? But it 
was the child^s nature. I dared not forget 
that, or I should have hated her for her 
fickleness and heartlessness. 

Suddenly the door into the hall opened. 
And who stood there, a black figure sharp¬ 
ly defined against the glare of light? For 
an instant we all sat mute and motionless, 
uncertain, I think, whether it was a ghost 
or not. For we had become so sure, Georgie 
and I, that he was dead, you see, though 
neither of us had breathed the suspicion to 
the other, nor would we have acknowledged 
it had we been taxed with it. For an in¬ 
stant we sat so, and then with a low cry of 
^^Mark! oh, Mark! is it you at last?” Geor¬ 
gie sprang forward, her face all lighted up 
with eager joy and triumph. 

But he? He scarcely noticed her—my 
poor little Georgie! just took her hand me¬ 
chanically as he peered into the shadows. 

“Ida!” I exc]aimed, sharply, for the child 
had never stirred, though she saw him well 
enough. 

Then she came forward, slowly and re¬ 
luctantly. I think she was frightened, for 
she hated tragedy with every fibre of her 
nature, and she had been living in the midst 
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of it for two weeks, and now its culmination 
in bodily shape stood before her. She did 
not know what to do. The kitten had noth¬ 
ing in her nature to enable her to rise to the 
level of such a crisis as this. She could nei¬ 
ther cast away her suspicions nor avow them 
boldly to his face. She just stood before 
him, with eyes half downcast, half averted, 
but with fear and suspicion and distrust 
written so legibly on every feature that the 
young man must have been blind indeed not 
to read that silent language. Not a word 
of welcome, not a question as to where he 
had been, nothing but that confused, blush¬ 
ing silence which the most easily deluded 
lover could never have mistaken for the ti¬ 
midity of love and joy. I think Mark was 
bewildered at first, but as he stood and gazed 
at her, gradually the meaning of it all grew 
plain to him, and his expression changed. I 
saw the pride and calm contempt slowly rise 
and overflow his face, as it were, as a wave 
may spread slowly over a low flat when the 
tide comes in. There was no anger in his 
look, no resentment. He seemed only like 
one who wakens slowly from a pleasant 
dream and realizes that it was but a dream. 
And then—tlien he turned to my Georgie at 
last, and over his face there came a glow 
and a light such as I had never seen there 
before, as he said, simply. 

But Georgie believed in me.’^ 

And she went to him and wept her heart 
away in his encircling arm, and I drew 
Ida softly away and left them. Young 
Somerby had had sense enough to take him¬ 
self off before. So Georgie had won not 
much of a prize, after all, to my thinking; 
but if she was satiisfied, that was all that 
was necessary. 

Of course I was dying to hear Markus sto¬ 
ry, but I had not the heart to intrude upon 
them then. When he did tell it at last, it 
seemed more like a crazy dream than a so¬ 
ber, matter-of-fact episode of the nineteenth 
century. When he got into the carriage 
with Mrs. D’Arleton, she, it seems, began to 
talk in so brilliant and fascinating a man¬ 
ner that he did not notice the direction in 
which they were driving until they stopped 
before a large building, which he recognized 
as the lunatic asylum. Requesting him to 
wait a few minutes, as she had business in¬ 
side, she left him. Shortly afterward he 
was greeted politely by the doctor in charge, 
who came to the carriage and, addressing 
him as Mr. D’Arleton, requested him to step 
out for a minute. Mark disclaimed the 
name, but for this Dr. Langley was pre¬ 
pared, as Mrs. D’Aiieton had told him that 
her husband was the victim of a strange 
hallucination, believing himself a clerk in 
the house of Merton and Co., and giving his 
name as Mark Drayton. Recognizing the 
trap set for him, Mark, by his own account, 
lost his head for the moment, knocked down 


one or two of the men who advanced to 
seize him, and conducted himself generally 
so like a lunatic that there was no room for 
doubt of Mrs. D’Arleton’s stoiy in any mind. 
Of course he was overpowered at last and 
taken into the building, catching a glimpse 
as he passed of Mrs. D’Arleton in an attitude 
of bitter but most becoming grief. She had 
taken the j)recaution to pay his board a 
month in advance, thus securing his deten¬ 
tion long enough to allow her to escape 
with her booty. As time went on and he 
became calmer, his entreaties to be confront¬ 
ed with Mr. Merton, which at first had been 
treated as mere ravings, began to make more 
impression. At last Dr. Langley, meetin g Mr. 
Merton accidentally, mentioned the circum¬ 
stance, and the result, of course, was Mark’s 
release. 

So there is my story, and if it is not artist¬ 
ically handled, why, I am an old woman, as 
I told you, and not used to such things. To 
me the chief interest centred in Georgie, and 
if I have made her the principal figure, and 
rather slurred over Mark’s adventures, it is 
partly for that reason and partly because, 
beyond the bare outline, we could not get 
much out of him. He had Suffered too much, 
I suppose, during his incarceration to let his 
mind dwell upon it willingly. Mrs. D’Arle¬ 
ton was never traced; but whenever we take 
up a paper and read of a successful swin¬ 
dling operation, we look at each other and 
wonder, Was it she ?” 

Georgie and Mark are very happy, if we 
may judge by appearances, and I think we 
may. Ida has outgrown her suspicions, and 
Mark has forgiven her for them, but the old 
glamour is gone forever, which is very for¬ 
tunate for all concerned. And if Ida and 
young Somerby should come to terms, why, 
I think it will be a very good thing, for 
there are no heights in the nature of either 
after which the other must strain in vain. 

So my task is done, and now I can lay 
down my pen and take my rest by the hearth 
where we have sat, Georgie and I, so many 
times, and where we have both dreamed our 
dreams—I of a darkened past, she of a dark¬ 
ened future. We dream them no more: and 
if her future is bright, I see beyond and 
above a future for me which is bright with 
a brightness that earth can never give. 


FAITH. 

What shalt thou sing, O Soul, gifted with song, 
To whom therefore the Pain and Joy belong? 

Sit with thine ear to that great world of sound 
That rolls between the silences profound. 

Thou hearest Science, crying loud and far, 

“I find the deepest pearl; on farthest star 
I lay my certain finger; all is mine; 

I am the True, the Only, the Divine.” 

Reason, born blind, doth (sitting unaware 
Upon the “ mountain’s secret top”) declare, 

“That which I see I know, and that alone; 

There is no hidden sermon in the stone.” 

While Faith, deep-eyed as Love, with noiseless key 
Opens the unsuspected heaven to thee. 
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DANIEL DERONDA. 

By GEORGE ELIOT, 

Author of “Adam Bede,” “ Middlemarch,” “Scenes of Clerical Life,” etc. 


Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul: 
There, ’mid the throng of hurrying desires 
That trample o’er the dead to seize their spoil. 
Lurks vengeance, footlessj irresistible 
As exhalations laden with slow death. 

And o’er the fairest troop of captured joys 
Breathes pallid pestilence. 


BOOK L—THE S 

CHAPTER I. 

Men can do nothing without the make-believe of a 
beginning. Even Science, the strict measurer, is obliged 
to start with a make-believe unit, and must fix on a 
point in the stars’ unceasing journey when his sidereal 
clock shall pretend that time is at Naught. His less 
accurate grandmother, Poetry, has always been under¬ 
stood to start in the middle; but on reflection it ap¬ 
pears that her proceeding is not very different from 
his; since Science, too, reckons backward as well as 
forward, divides his unit into billions, and with his 
clock-finger at Naught, really sets off in mediaa res. 
No retrospect will take us to the true beginning; and 
whether our prologue be in heaven or on earth, it is 
but a fraction of that all-presupposing fact with which 
our story sets out. 

W AS she beautiful or not beautiful ? and what 
was the secret of form or expression which 
gave the dynamic quality to her glance ? Was the 
good or the evil genius dominant in those beams ? 
Probably the evil; else why was the effect that 
of unrest rather than of undisturbed charm ? 
Why was the wish to look again felt as coercion, 
and not as a longing in which the whole being 
•consents ? 

She who raised these questions in Daniel De- 
ronda’s mind was occupied in gambling: not in 
the open air under a southern sky, tossing cop¬ 
pers on a ruined wall, with rags about her iimbs; 
but in one of those splendid resorts which the 
enlightenment of ages has prepared for the same 
species of pleasure at a heavy cost of gilt mould- 
ings, dark-toned color, and chubby nudities, all 
correspondingly heavy—forming a suitable con¬ 
denser for human breath belonging, in great part, 
to the highest fashion, and not easily procurable 
to be breathed in elsewhere in the like propor¬ 
tion, at least by persons of little fashion. 

It was near four o’clock on a September day, 
so that the atmosphere was well brewed to visi¬ 
ble haze. There was deep stillness, broken only 
by a light rattle, a light chink, a small sweeping 
sound, and an occasional monotone in French, 
such as might be expected to issue from an in¬ 
geniously constructed automaton. Round two 
long tables were gathered two serried crowds of 
human beings, all save one having their faces and 
attention bent on the tables. The one exception 
was a melancholy little boy, with his knees and 
calves simply in their natural clothing of epider¬ 
mis, but for the rest of his person in a fancy 
dress. He alone had his face turned toward the 
doorway, and fixing on it the blank gaze of a be- 
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dizened child stationed as a masquerading adver¬ 
tisement on the platform of an itinerant show, 
stood close behind a lady deeply engaged at the 
roulette table. 

About this table fifty or sixty persons were 
assembled, many in the* outer rows, where there 
was occasionally a deposit of new-comers, being 
mere spectators, only that one of them, usually 
a woman, might now and then be observed put¬ 
ting down a five-franc piece with a simpering air, 
just to see what the passion of gambling really 
was. Those who were taking their pleasure at a 
higher strength, and were absorbed in play, show¬ 
ed very distant varieties of European type: Li¬ 
vonian and Spanish, Graico-Italian and miscel¬ 
laneous German, English aristocratic and English 
plebeian. Here certainly was a striking admis¬ 
sion of human equality. The white bejeweled 
fingers of an English Cotmtess were very near 
touching a: bony, yellow, crab-like hand stretch¬ 
ing a bared wrist to clutch a heap of coin—a 
hand easy to sort with the square gaunt face, 
deep-set eyes, grizzled eyebrows, and ill-combed 
scanty hair, which seemed a slight metamorpho¬ 
sis of the vulture. And where else would her 
ladyship have p-aciously consented to sit by that 
dry-lipped feminine figure, prematurely old, with¬ 
ered after short bloom, like her artificial flowers, 
holding a shabby velvet reticule before her, and 
occasionally putting in her mouth the point with 
which she pricked her card? There, too, very 
near the fair Countess, was a respectable Lon¬ 
don tradesman, blonde and soft-handed, his sleek 
hair scrupulously parted behind and before, con¬ 
scious of circulars addressed to the nobility and 
gentry, whose distinguished patronage enabled 
him to take his holidays fashionably, and to a 
certain extent in their distinguished company. 
Not his the gambler’s passion that nullifies ap¬ 
petite, but a well-fed leisure, which in the inter¬ 
vals of winning money in business and spending 
it showily, sees no better resource than win¬ 
ning money in play and spending it yet more 
showily—reflecting always that Providence had 
never manifested any disapprobation of his 
amusement, and dispassionate enough to leave 
off if the sweetness of winning much and seeing 
others lose had turned to the sourness of losing 
much and seeing others win. For the vice of 
gambling lay in losing money at it. In his bear¬ 
ing there might be something of the tradesman, 
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but in his pleasures he was fit to rank with the 
owners of the oldest titles. Standing close to his 
chair was a handsome Italian, calm, statuesque, 
reaching across him to place the first pile of na¬ 
poleons from a new bagful just brought him by 
an envoy with a scrolled mustache. The pile 
was in half a minute pushed over to an old be- 
wigged woman with eyeglasses pinching her nose. 
There was a slight gleam, a faint mumbling smile 
about the lips of the old woman; but the statu¬ 
esque Italian remained impassive, and—probably 
secure in an infallible system which placed his 
foot on the neck of chance—immediately pre¬ 
pared a new pile. So did a man with the air 
of an emaciated beau or worn-out libertine, who 
looked at life through one eyeglass, and held out 
his hand tremulously when he asked for change. 
It could surely be no severity of system, but rath¬ 
er some dream of white crows, or the induction 
that the eighth of the month was lucky, which 
inspired the fierce yet tottering impulsiveness of 
his play. 

But while every single player differed marked¬ 
ly from every other, there was a certain uniform 
negativeness of expression which had the effect 
of a mask—as if they had all eaten of sorde root 
that for the time compelled the brains of each to 
the same narrow monotony of action. 

Deronda’s first thought when his eyes fell on 
this scene of dull, gas-poisoned absorption was 
that the gambling of Spanish shepherd-boys had 
seemed to him more enviable: so far Rousseau 
might be justified in maintaining that art and 
science had done a poor service to mankind. But 
suddenly he felt the moment become dramatic. 
His attention was arrested by a young lady who, 
standing at an angle not far from him, was the 
last to whom his eyes traveled. She was bend¬ 
ing and speaking English to a middle-aged lady 
seated at play beside her; but the next instant 
she returned to her play, and showed the full 
height of a graceful figure, with a face which 
might possibly be looked at without admiration, 
but could hardly be passed with indifference. 

The inward debate which she raised in Deronda 
gave to his eyes a growing expression of scrutiny, 
tending farther and farther away from the glow 
of mingled undefined sensibilities forming admi¬ 
ration. At one moment they followed the move¬ 
ments of the figure, of the arms and hands, as 
this problematic sylph bent forward to deposit 
her stake with an air of firm choice; and the 
next they returned to the face which, at present 
unaffected by beholders, was directed steadily to¬ 
ward the game. The sylph was a winner; and 
as her taper fingers, delicately gloved in pale 
gray, were adjusting the coins which had been 
pushed toward her in order to pass them back 
again to the winning point, she looked round her 
with a survey too markedly cold and neutral not 
to have in it a little of that nature which we call 
art concealing an inward exultation. 

But in the course of that survey her eyes met 
Deronda’s, and instead of averting them as she 
would have desired to do, she was unpleasantly 
conscious that they were arrested—how long? 
The darting sense that he was measuring her and 
looking down on her as an inferior, that he was 
of different quality from the human dross around 
her, that he felt himself in a region outside and 
above her, and was examining her as a specimen 
of a lower order, roused a tinghng resentment 


which stretched the moment with conflict. It. 
did not bring the blood to her cheeks, but sent it 
away from her lips. She controlled herself by 
the iielp of an inward defiance, and without other 
sign of emotion than this lip-paleness turned to 
her play. But Deronda’s gaze seemed to have 
acted as an evil-eye. Her stake was gone. No 
matter; she had been winning ever since she 
took to roulette with a few napoleons at com¬ 
mand, and had a considerable reserve. She had 
begun to believe in her luck, others had begun to 
believe in it: she had visions of being followed 
by a cortege who would worship her as a goddess 
of luck and watch her play as a directing augury. 
Such things had been known of male gamblers ; 
why should not a woman have a like supremacy ? 
Her friend and chaperon who had not wished her 
to play at first was beginning to approve, only 
administering the prudent advice to stop at the 
right moment and carry money back to England 
—advice to which Gwendolen had replied that 
she cared for the excitement of play, not the 
winnings. On that supposition the present mo¬ 
ment ought to have made the flood tide in her 
eager experience of gambling. Yet when her 
next stake was swept away, she felt the orbits of 
her eyes getting hot, and the certainty she had 
(without looking) of that man still watching her 
was something like a pressure which begins to 
be torturing. The more reason to her why she 
should not flinch, but go on playing as if she 
were indifferent to loss or gain. Her friend 
touched her elbow and proposed that they should 
quit the table. For reply Gwendolen put ten 
louis on the same spot: she was in that mood 
of defiance in which the mind loses sight of any 
end beyond the satisfaction of enraged resistance, 
and with the puerile stupidity of a dominant im¬ 
pulse includes luck among its objects of defiance. 
Since she was not winning strikingly, the next 
best thing was to lose strikingly. She controlled 
her muscles, and showed no tremor of mouth or 
hands. Each time her stake was swept off she 
doubled it. Many were now watching her, but 
the sole observation she was conscious of was 
Deronda’s, who, though she never looked toward 
him, she was sure had not moved away. Such a 
drama takes no long while to play out: develop¬ 
ment and catastrophe can often be measured by 
nothing clumsier than the moment-hand. “ Faites 
votre jeu, mesdames et messieurs,” said the auto¬ 
matic voice of destiny from between the mustache 
and imperial of the croupier; and Gwendolen’s 
arm was stretched to deposit lier last poor heap 
of napoleons. “ Le jeu ne va plus,” said destiny. 
And in five seconds Gwendolen turned from the 
table, but turned resolutely with her face toward 
Deronda and looked at him. There was a smile 
of irony in his eyes as their glances met; but it 
was at least better that he should have kept his 
attention fixed on her than that he should have 
disregarded her as one of an insect swarm who 
had no individual physiognomy. Besides, in spite 
of his superciliousness and irony, it was difficult 
to bcileve that he did not admire her spirit as 
well as her person: he was young, handsome, 
distinguished in appearance—not one of those 
ridiculous and dowdy Philistines who thought it 
incumbent on them to blight the gaming table 
with a sour look of protest as they passed by it. 
The general conviction that we are admirable 
does not easily give way before a single negative 
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rather when any of Vanity’s large family, male or 
female, find their performance received coldly, 
they are apt to believe that a little more of it will 
win over the unaccountable dissident. In Gwen¬ 
dolen’s habits of mind it had been taken for 
granted that she knew what was admirable, and 
that she herself was admired. This basis of her 
thinking had received a disagreeable concussion, 
and reeled a little, but was not easily to be over¬ 
thrown. 

In the evening the same room was more sti- 
flingly heated, was brilliant with gas and with the 
costumes of many ladies who floated their trains 
along it or were seated on the ottomans. 

The Nereid in sea-green robes and silver orna¬ 
ments, with a pale sea-green feather fastened in 
silver falUng ibackward over her green hat and 
light bromi hair, was Gwendolen Harleth. She 
was under the wing, or rather soared by the shoul¬ 
der, of the lady who had sat by her side at the rou¬ 
lette table; and with them was a gentleman with a 
white mustache and clipped hair: solid-browed, 
stiff, and German. They were walking about or 
standing to chat with acquaintances; and Gwen¬ 
dolen was much observed by the seated groups. 

“A striking girl—that Miss Harleth—unlike 
others.” 

“ Yes; she has got herself up as a sort of ser¬ 
pent now, all green and silver, and winds her neck 
about a little more than usual.” 

“ Oh, she must always be doing something ex¬ 
traordinary. She is that kind of girl, I fancy. 
Do you think her pretty, Mr. Vandernoodt ?” 

“ Very. A man might risk hanging for her— 
I mean, a fool might.” 

“You like a nez rctromse then, and long nar¬ 
row eyes ?” 

“ When they go with such an ensemble!''* 

“ The ensemble dio serpent 

“If you will. Woman was tempted by a ser¬ 
pent : why not man ?” 

“ She is certainly very graceful. But she wants 
a tinge of color in her cheeks: it is a sort of La¬ 
mia beauty she has.” 

“ On the contrary, I think her complexion one 
of her chief charms. It is a warm paleness; it 
looks thoroughly healthy. And that delicate nose 
with its gradual little upward curve is distracting. 
And then her mouth—there never was a prettier 
mouth, the lips curl backward so finely, eh. Mack- 
worth ?” 

“Think so? I can not endure that sort of 
mouth. It looks so self-complacent, as if it 
knew its own beauty—the curves are too im¬ 
movable. I like a mouth that trembles more.” 

“ For my part, I think her odious,” said a dow¬ 
ager. “ It is wonderful what unpleasant girls get 
into vogue. Who are these Langens ? Does any 
body know them ?” 

“ They are quite comme il faut. I have dined 
with them several times at the Russie. The Bar¬ 
oness is English. Miss Harleth calls her cousin. 
The girl herself is thoroughly well-bred, and as 
clever as possible.” 

“ Dear me! And the Baron ?” 

“ A very good furniture picture.” 

“ Your Baroness is always at the roulette table,” 
said Mackworth. “ I fancy she has taught the 
girl to gamble.” 

“ Oh, the old woman plays a very sober game; 
drops a ten-franc piece here and there. The girl 
is more headlong. But it is only a freak.” 


“ I hear she has lost all her winnings to-day. 
Are they rich ? Who knows ?” 

“Ah, who knows? Who knows that about 
any body?” said Mr. Vandernoodt,moving off to 
join the Langens. 

The remark that Gwendolen wound her neck 
about more than usual this evening was true. 
But it was not that she might carry out the ser¬ 
pent idea more completely: it was that she watch¬ 
ed for any chance of seeing Deronda, so that s*he 
might inquire about this stranger, under whose 
measuring gaze she was still wincing. At last 
her opportunity came. 

“ Mr. Vandernoodt, you know every body,” said 
Gwendolen, not too eagerly, rather with a certain 
languor of utterance which she sometimes gave to 
her clear soprano. “ Who is that near the door ?” 

“ There are half a dozen near the door. Do you 
mean that old Adonis in the George the Fourth 
wig ?” 

“ No, no; the dark-haired young man on the 
right, with the dreadful expression.” 

“ Dreadful, do you call it ? I think he is an 
uncommonly fine fellow.” 

“ But who is he ?” 

“ He is lately come to our hotel with Sir Hugo 
Mallinger.” 

“ Sir Hugo Mallinger ?” 

“ Yes. Do you know him ?” 

“No.” (Gwendolen colored slightly.) “He 
has a place near us, but he never comes to it. 
What did you say was the name of that gentle¬ 
man near the door ?” 

“ Deronda—Mr. Deronda.” 

“ What a dehghtful name! Is he an English¬ 
man ?” 

“ Yes. He is reported to be rather closely re¬ 
lated to the Baronet. You are interested in him ?” 

“ Yes. I think he is not hke young men in 
general.” 

“ And you don’t admire young men in general ?” 

“ Not in the least. I always know what they 
will say. I can’t at all guess what this Mr. De¬ 
ronda would say. What does he say ?” 

“ Nothing, chiefly. I sat with his party for a 
good hour last night on the terrace, and he never 
spoke—and was not smoking either. He looked 
bored.” 

“Another reason why I should like to know 
him. I am always bored.” 

“ I should think he would be charmed to have 
an introduction. Shall I bring it about? Will 
you allow it. Baroness ?” 

“ Why not ?—since he is related to Sir Hugo 
Mallinger. It is a new role of yours^ Gwendolen, 
to be always bored,” continued Madame Von Lan- 
gen, when Mr. Vandernoodt had moved away. 
“ Until now you have always seemed eager about 
something from morning till night.” 

“That is just because I am bored to death. 
K I am to leave off play, I must break my arm or 
my collar-bone. I must make something happen; 
unless you will go into Switzerland and take me 
up the Matterhorn.” 

“ Perhaps this Mr. Deronda’s acquaintance will 
do instead of the Matterhorn.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

But Gwendolen did not make Deronda’s ac¬ 
quaintance on this occasion. Mr. Vandernoodt 
did not succeed in bringing him up to her that 
' evening, and when she re-entered her own room 
1 she found a letter recalling her home. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

“This man contrives a secret ’tvvixt us two, 

That he may quell me with his meeting eyes 
Like one who quells a lioness at hay.” 

This was the letter Gwendolen found on her 
table: 

Dearest Child, —I have been expecting to hear 
from you for a week. In your last you said 
the Langens thought of going to Baden. How 
could you be so thoughtless as to leave me in 
uncertainty about your address? I am in the 
greatest anxiety lest this should not reach you. 
In any case you were to come home at the end of 
September, and I must now entreat you to return 
as quickly as possible, for if you spent all your 
money it would be out of my power to send you any 
more, and you must not borrow of the Langens; 
for I could not repay them. This is the sad 
truth, my child—I wish I could prepare you for 
it better—but a dreadful calamity has befallen 
us all. You know nothing about business and 
will not understand it; but Grapnell and Co. 
have failed for a million, and we are totally 
ruined—your aunt Gascoigne as well as I, only 
that your uncle has his benefice, so that by put¬ 
ting down their carriage and getting interest for 
the boys, the family can go on. All the property 
our poor father saved for us goes to pay the 
liabilities. There is nothing I can call my own. 
It is better you should know this at once, though 
it rends my heart to have to tell it you. Of 
course we can not help thinking wdiat a pity it 
was that you went away just when you did. But 
I shall never reproach you, my dear child; I 
would save you from all trouble if I could. Oh 
your way home you will have time to prepare 
yourself for the change you will find. We shall 
perhaps leave Offendene at once, for we hope 
that Mr. Haynes, who wanted it before, may be 
ready to take it off ray hands. Of course we can 
not go to the Rectory—there is not a corner 
there to spare. We must get some hut or other 
to shelter us, and we must live on your uncle 
Gascoigne’s charity until I see what else can be 
done. I shall not be able to pay the debts to the 
tradesmen besides the servants’ wages.^ Summon 
up your fortitude, my. dear child, we must resign 
ourselves to God’s will. But it is hard to resign 
one’s self to Mr. Lassman’s wicked recklessness, 
which they say was the cause of the failure. 
Your poor sisters can only cry with me and give 
me no help. If you were once here, there might 
be a break in the cloud. I always feel it impos¬ 
sible that you can have been meant for poverty. 
If the Langens wish to remain abroad, perhaps 
you can put yourself under some one else’s care 
for the journey. But come as soon as you can 
to your afidicted and loving mamma. 

Fanny Davilow. 

The first effect of this letter on Gwendolen was 
half stupefying. The implicit confidence that her 
destiny must be one of luxurious ease, where any 
trouble that occurred would be well clad and pro¬ 
vided for, had been stronger in her own mind than 
in her mamma’s, being fed there by her youthful 
blood and that sense of superior claims which 
made a large part of her consciousness. It was 
almost as difficult for her to believe suddenly 
that her position had become one of poverty and 
humiliating dependence as it would have been to 


get into the strong current of her blooming life 
the chill sense that her death would really come. 
She stood motionless for a few minutes, then 
tossed off her hat and automatically looked in 
the glass. The coils of her smooth light brown 
hair were still in order perfect enough for a ball¬ 
room ; and as on other nights, Gwendolen might 
have looked lingeringly at herself for pleasure 
(surely an allowable indulgence); but now she 
took no conscious note of her reflected beauty, 
and simply stared right before her as if she had 
been jarred by a hateful sound and was waiting 
for any sign of its cause. By-and-by she threw 
herself m the corner of the red velvet sofa, took 
up the letter again and read it twice deliberately, 
letting it at last fall on the ground, while she 
rested her clasped hands on her lap and sat per¬ 
fectly still, shedding no tears. Her impulse was 
to survey and resist the situation rather than to 
wail over it. There was no inward exclamation 
of “ Poor mamma!” Her mamma had never 
seemed to get much enjoyment out of life, and if 
Gwendolen had been at this moment disposed to 
feel pity she would have bestowed it on herself— 
for was she not naturally and rightfully the chief 
object of her mamma’s anxiety too ? But it was 
anger, it was resistance, that possessed her; it 
was bitter vexation that she had lost her gains 
at roulette, whereas if her luck had continued 
through this one day she would have had a hand¬ 
some sum to carry home, or she might have gone 
on playing and won enough to support them all. 
Even now was it not possible? She had only 
four napoleons left in her purse, but she possess* 
ed some ornaments which she could pawn: a 
practice so common in stylish society at German 
baths that there was no need to be ashamed of 
it; and even if she had not received her mamma’s 
letter, she would probably have decided to raise 
money on an Etruscan necklace which she hap¬ 
pened not to have been wearing since her arriv¬ 
al ; nay, she might have done so with an agreea¬ 
ble sense that she was living with some intensity 
and escaping humdrum. With ten louis at her 
disposal and a return of her former luck, which 
seemed probable, what could she do better than 
go on playing for a few days ? If her friends 
at home disapproved of the way in which she 
got the money, as they certainly would, still the 
money would be there. Gwendolen’s imagina¬ 
tion dwelt on this course, and created agreeable 
consequences, but not with unbroken confidence 
and rising certainty as it would have done if she 
had been touched with the gambler’s mania. 
She had gone to the roulette table not because 
of passion, but in search of it: her mind was 
still sanely capable of picturing balanced prob¬ 
abilities, and while the chance of winning al¬ 
lured her, the chance of losing thrust itself on her 
with alternate strength, and made a vision from 
which her pride shrank sensitively. For she was 
resolved not to tell the Langens that any misfor¬ 
tune had befallen her family, or to make herself 
in any way indebted to their compassion; and if 
she were to pawn her jewelry to any observable 
extent, they would interfere by inquiries and re¬ 
monstrances. The course that held the least 
risk of intolerable annoyance was to raise money 
on her necklace early in the morning, tell the 
Langens that her mamma desired her immediate 
return without giving a reason, and take the train 
for Brussels that evening. She had no maid with 
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her, and the Langens might make difficulties 
about her returning alone, but her will was per¬ 
emptory. 

Instead of going to bed she made as brilliant a 
light as she could and began to pack, working dili¬ 
gently, though all the while visited by the scenes 
that might take place on the coming day—now by 
the tiresome explanations and farewells, and the 
whirling journey toward a changed home, now by 
the alternative of staying just another day and 
standing again at the roulette table. But always 
in this latter scene there was the presence' of that 
Deronda, watching her with exasperating irony, 
and—the two keen experiences were inevitably 
revived together—beholding her again forsaken 
by luck. This importunate image certainly helped 
to sway her resolve on the side of immediate de¬ 
parture, and to urge her packing to the point which 
would make a change of mind inconvenient. It 
had struck twelve when she came into her room, 
and by the time she was assuring herself that she 
had left out only what was necessary, the faint 
dawn was stealing through the white blinds and 
dulling her candles. What was the use of going 
to bed ? Her cold bath was refreshment enough, 
and she saw that a slight trace of fatigue about 
the eyes only made her look the more interesting. 
Before six o’clock she was completely equipped in 
her gray traveling-dress even to her felt hat, for 
she meant to walk out as soon as she could count 
on seeing other ladies on their way to the springs. 
And happening to be seated sideways before the 
long strip of mirror between her two windows she 
turned to look at herself, leaning her elbow on the 
back of the chair in an attitude that might have 
been chosen for her portrait. It is possible to have 
a strong self-love without any self-satisfaction, 
rather with a self-discontent which is the more 
intense because one’s own little core of egoistic 
sensibility is a supreme care; but Gwendolen 
knew nothing of such inward strife. She had a 
naive delight in her fortunate self, which any but 
the harshest saintliness will have some indulgence 
for in a girl who had every day seen a pleasant 
reflection of that self in her friends’ flattery as 
well as m the looking-glass. And even in this 
beginning of troubles, while for lack of any thing 
else to do she sat gazing at her image in the grow¬ 
ing light, her face gathered a complacency grad¬ 
ual as the cheerfulness of the morning. Her 
beautiful lips curled into a more and more de¬ 
cided smile, till at last she took off her hat, leaned 
forward, and kissed the cold glass which had looked 
so warm. How could she believe in sorrow ? If 
it attacked her, she felt the force to crush it, to 
defy it, or run away from it, as she had done al¬ 
ready. Any thing seemed more possible than 
that she could go on bearing miseries, great or 
small. 

Madame Yon Langen never went out before 
breakfast, so that Gwendolen could safely end her 
early walk by taking her way homeward through 
the Obere Strasse in which was the needed shop, 
sure to be open after seven. At that hour any 
observers whom she minded would be either on 
their walks in the region of the springs, or would 
be still in their bedrooms; but certainly there was 
one grand hotel, the Czarina^ from which eyes 
might follow her up to Mr. Wiener’s door. This 
was a chance to be risked: might she not be going 
in to buy something which had struck her fancy ? 
This implicit falsehood passed through her mind 


as she remembered that the Czarina was Deronda’s 
hotel; but she was then already far up the Obere 
Strasse, and she walked on with her usual floating 
movement, every line in her figure and drapery 
falling in gentle curves attractive to all eyes ex¬ 
cept those which discerned in them too close a 
resemblance to the serpent, and objected to the 
revival of serpent worship. She looked neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, and transacted her 
business in the shop with a coolness which gave 
little Mr. Wiener nothing to remark except her 
proud grace of manner, and the superior size and 
quality of the three central turquoises in the neck¬ 
lace she offered him. They had belonged to a 
chain once her father’s; but she had never known 
her father; and the necklace was in all respects the 
ornament she could most conveniently part with. 
Who supposes that it is an impossible contradic¬ 
tion to be superstitious and rationalizing at the 
same time ? Roulette encourages a romantic su¬ 
perstition as to the chances of the game, and the 
most prosaic rationalism as to human sentiments 
which stand in the way of raising needful money. 
Gwendolen’s dominant regret was that after all 
she had only nine louis to add to the four in her 
purse: these Jew pawnbrokers were so unscru¬ 
pulous in taking advantage of Christians unfortu¬ 
nate at play! But she was the Langens’ guest 
in their hired apartment, and had nothing to pay 
there: thirteen louis would do more than take her 
home: even if she determined on risking three, 
the remaining ten would more than suffice, since 
she meant to travel right on, day and night. As 
she turned homeward, nay, entered and seated 
herself in the salon to aw'ait her friends and 
brealHast, she still wavered as to her immedi¬ 
ate departure, or rather she. had concluded to 
tell the Langens simply that she had had a let¬ 
ter from her mamma desiring her return, and to 
leave it still undecided when she should start. 
It was already the usual breakfast-time, and 
hearing some one enter as she was leaning back 
rather tired and hungry with her eyes shut, she 
rose expecting to see one or other of the Lan¬ 
gens—the words which might determine her lin¬ 
gering at least another day ready-formed to pass 
her lips. But it was the servant bringing in a 
small paeket for Miss Harleth, which had that 
moment been left at the door. Gwendolen took 
it in her hand and immediately hurried into her 
own room. She looked paler and more agitated 
than when she had first read her mamma’s let¬ 
ter. Something—she never knew quite what— 
revealed to her before she opened the packet 
that it contained the necklace she h^d just part¬ 
ed with. Underneath the paper it was wrapped 
in a cambric handkerchief, and within this was a 
scrap of torn-off note-paper, on which was writ¬ 
ten -with a pencil in clear but rapid handwriting 
—“ A stranger wlw has found Miss Harleth^s neck¬ 
lace returns it to her with the hope that she will not 
again risk the loss of ity 

Gwendolen reddened with the vexation of 
wounded pride. A large comer of the hand¬ 
kerchief seemed to have been recklessly torn 
off to get rid of a mark; but she at once be¬ 
lieved in the first image of “the stranger” that 
presented itself to her mind. It was Deronda; 
he must have seen her go into the shop; he 
must have gone in immediately after, and re¬ 
deemed the necklace. He had taken an unpar¬ 
donable liberty, and had dared to place her in a 
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thoroughly hateful position. What could she do ? I 
—Not, assuredly, act on her conviction that it 
was he who had sent her the necklace, and 
straightway send it back to him: that would be 
to face the possibility that she had been mis¬ 
taken ; nay, even if the “ stranger” were he and 
no other, it would be something too gross for her 
to let him know that she had divined this, and 
to meet him again with that recognition in their 
minds. He knew very well that he was entan¬ 
gling her in helpless humiliation; it was another 
way of smiling at her ironically, and taking the 
air of a supercilious mentor. Gwendolen felt 
the bitter tears of mortification rising and rolling 
down her cheeks. No one had ever before dared 
to treat her with irony and contempt. One thing 
was clear: she must carry out her resolution to 
quit this place at once ; it was impossible for her 
to re-appear in the public salon^ still less stand at 
the gaming table with the risk of seeing Deronda. 
Now came an importunate knock at the door: 
breakfast was ready. Gwendolen, with a pas¬ 
sionate movement, thrust necklace, cambric, scrap 
of paper, and all, into her necessaire^ pressed her 
handkerchief against her face, and after pausing 
a minute or two to summon back her proud self- 
control, went to join her friends. Such signs of 
tears and fatigue as were left seemed accordant 
enough with the account she at once gave of her 
having been called home, for some reason which 
she feared might be a trouble of her mamma’s; 
and of her having sat up to do her packing, in¬ 
stead of waiting for help from her friend’s maid. 
There was much protestation, as she had expect¬ 
ed, against her traveling alone, but she persisted 
in refusing any arrangements for companionship. 
She would be put into the ladies’ compartment 
and go right on. She could rest exceedingly well 
in the train, and was afraid of nothing. 

In this way it happened that Gwendolen never 
re-appeared at the roulette table, but set off that 
Thursday evening for Brussels, and on Saturday 
morning arrived at Offendene, the home to which 
she and her family were soon to say a last good-by. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Let no flower of the spring pass by us; let us 
crown ourselves with rose-buds before they be with¬ 
ered.”— jBooA; of Wisdom, 

Pity that Offendene was not the home of Miss 
Harleth’s childhood, or endeared to her by family 
memories! A human life, I think, should be well 
rooted in some spot of a native land, where it may 
get the love of tender kinship for the face of 
earth, for the labors men go forth to, for the 
sounds and accents that haunt it, for whatever 
will give that early home a familiar, unmistak¬ 
able difference amidst the future widening of 
knowledge: a spot where the definiteness of ear¬ 
ly memories may be inwrought with affection, and 
kindly acquaintance with all neighbors, even to 
the dogs and donkeys, may spread not by senti¬ 
mental effort and reflection, but as a sweet habit 
of the blood. At five years old, mortals are not 
prepared to be citizens of the world, to be stimu¬ 
lated by abstract nouns, to soar above preference 
into impartiality; and that prejudice in favor of 
milk with which we blindly begin, is a type of 
the way body and soul must get nourished at 
least for a time. The best introduction to as¬ 


tronomy is to think of the nightly heavens as a 
little lot of stars belonging to one’s own home¬ 
stead. 

But this blessed persistence in which affection 
can take root had been wanting in Gwendolen’s 
life. Offendene had been chosen as her mam¬ 
ma’s home simply for its nearness to Pennicote 
Rectory, and it was only the year before that Mrs. 
Davilow, Gwendolen, and her four half-sisters (the 
governess and the maid following in another ve¬ 
hicle) had been driven along the avenue for the 
first time on a late October afternoon when the 
rooks were cawing loudly above them, and the 
yellow elm leaves were whirling. 

The season suited the aspect of the old oblong 
red brick house, rather too anxiously ornamented 
with stone at every line, not excepting the double 
row of narrow windov:s and the large square por¬ 
tico. The stone encouraged a greenish lichen, 
the brick a powdery gray, so that though the 
building was rigidly rectangnlar there was no 
harshness in the physiognomy which it turned to 
the three avenues cut east, west, and south in the 
hundred yards’ breadth of old plantation encir¬ 
cling the immediate grounds. One would have 
liked- the house to have been lifted on a knoll, 
so as to look beyond its own little domain to the 
long thatched roofs of the distant rtllages, the 
church towers, the scattered homesteads, the grad¬ 
ual rise of surging woods, and the green breadths 
of undulating park which made the beautiful face 
of the earth in that part of Wessex. But though 
standing thus behind a screen amidst flat pas¬ 
tures, it had on one side a glimpse of the wider 
world in the lofty curves of the chalk downs, 
grand steadfast forms played over by the chan¬ 
ging days. 

The house was but just large enough to be 
called a mansion, and was moderately rented, 
having no manor attached to it, and being rather 
difficult to let with its sombre furniture and faded 
upholstery. But inside and outside it was what 
no beholder could suppose to be inhabited by re¬ 
tired trades-people: a certainty which was worth 
many conveniences to tenants who not only had 
the taste that shrinks from new finery, but also 
were in that border-territory of rank where an¬ 
nexation is a burning topic; and to take up her 
abode in a house which had once sufficed for 
dowager Countesses gave a perceptible tinge to 
Mrs. Davilow’s satisfaction in having an estab¬ 
lishment of her own. This, rather mysteriously 
to Gwendolen, appeared suddenly possible on the 
death of her step-father. Captain Davilow, who 
had for the last nine years joined his family only 
in a brief and fitful manner, enough to reconcile 
them to his long absences; but she cared much 
more for the fact than for the explanation. All 
her prospects had become more agreeable in con¬ 
sequence. She had disliked their former way 
of life, roving from one foreign watering-place 
or Parisian apartment to another, always feeling 
new antipathies to new suits of hired furniture, 
and meeting new people under conditions which 
made her appear of little importance; and the 
variation of having passed two years at a showy 
school, where on all occasions of display she had 
been put foremost, had only deepened her sense 
that so exceptional a person as herself could 
hardly remain in ordinary circumstances or in a 
social position less than advantageous. Any fear 
of this latter evil was banished now that her 
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mamma was to have an establishment; for on 
the point of birth Gwendolen was quite easy. 
She had no notion how her maternal grandfather 
got the fortune inherited by his two daughters; 
but he had been a West Indian—which seemed 
to exclude further question; and she knew that 
her father’s family was so high as to take no no¬ 
tice of her mamma, who nevertheless preserved 
with much pride the miniature of a Lady Molly 
in that connection. She would probably have 
known much more about her father but for a lit¬ 
tle incident which happened when she was twelve 
years old. Mrs. Davilow had brought out, as she 
did only at wide intervals, various memorials of 
her first husband, and while showing his minia¬ 
ture to Gwendolen recalled, with a fervor which 
seemed to count on a peculiar filial sympathy, 
the fact that dear papa had died when his little 
daughter was in long clothes. Gwendolen, im¬ 
mediately thinking of the unlovable step-father 
whom she had been acquainted with the greater 
part of her life while her frocks were short, said, 

“Why did you marry again, mamma? It 
would have been nicer if you had not.” 

Mrs. Davilow colored deeply, a slight convul¬ 
sive movement passed over her face, and straight¬ 
way shutting up the memorials, she said, with a 
violence quite unusual in her, 

“ You have no feeling, child!” 

Gwendolen, who was fond of hei’ mamma, felt 
hurt and ashamed, and had never since dared to 
ask a question about her father. 

This was not the only instance in which she 
had brought on herself the pain of some filial 
compunction. It was always arranged, when 
possible, that she should have a small bed in her 
mamma’s room; for Mrs. Davilow’s motherly 
tenderness clung chiefiy to her eldest girl, who 
had been born in her happier time. One night 
under an attack of pain she found that the specific 
regularly placed by her bedside had been forgot¬ 
ten, and begged Gwendolen to get out of bed and 
reach it for her. That healthy young lady, snug 
and warm as a rosy infant in her little couch, 
objected to step out into the cold, and lying per¬ 
fectly still, grumbled a refusal. Mrs. Davilow 
went without the medicine and never reproached 
her daughter; but the next day Gwendolen was 
keenly conscious of what must be in her mamma’s 
mind, and tried to make amends by caresses 
which cost her no effort. Having always been 
the pet and pride of the household, waited on 
by mother, sisters, governess, and maids, as if she 
had been a princess in exile, she naturally found 
it difficult to think her own pleasure less impor¬ 
tant than others made it, and when it was posi¬ 
tively thwarted felt an astonished resentment, 
apt, in her cruder days, to vent itself in one of 
those passionate aets which look like a contradic¬ 
tion of habitual tendencies. Though never even 
as a child thoughtlessly cruel, nay, delighting to 
rescue drowning insects and watch their recovery, 
there was a disagreeable silent remembrance of 
her having strangled her sister’s canary-bird in a 
final fit of exasperation at its shrill singing which 
had again and again jarringly interrupted her 
own. She had taken pains to buy a white mouse 
for her sister in retribution, and though inward¬ 
ly excusing herself on the ground of a peculiar 
sensitiveness which was a mark of her general 
superiority, the thought of that infelonious mur¬ 
der had always made her wince. Gwendolen’s 


nature was not remorseless, but she hked to 
make her penances easy; and now that she was 
twenty and more, some of her native force had 
turned into a self-control by which she guarded 
herself from penitential humiliation. There was 
more show of fire and will in her than ever, but 
there was more calculation underneath it. 

On this day of arrival at Offendene, which not 
even Mrs. Davilow had seen before—the place 
having been taken for her by her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Gascoigne—when all had got do\vn from the 
carriage, and were standing under the porch in 
front of the open door, so that they could have 
both a general view of the place and a glimpse of 
the stone hall and staircase hung with sombre 
pictures, but enlivened by a bright wood fire, no 
one spoke: mamma, the four sisters, and the gov¬ 
erness all looked at Gwendolen, as if their feel¬ 
ings depended entirely on her decision. Of the 
girls, from Alice in her sixteenth year to Isabel 
in her tenth, hardly any thing could be said on 
a first view, but that they were girlish, and that 
their black dresses were getting shabby. Miss 
Merry was elderly and altogether neutral in ex¬ 
pression. Mrs. Davilow’s worn beauty seemed the 
more pathetic for the look of entire appeal which 
she cast at Gwendolen, who was glancing round 
at the house, the landscape, and the entrance hall 
with an air of rapid judgment. Imagine a young 
race-horse in the paddock among untrimmed po¬ 
nies and patient hacks. 

“ Well, dear, what do you think of the place?” 
said Mrs. Davilow at last, in a gentle, deprecatory 
tone. 

“I think it is charming,” said Gwendolen, 
quickly. “ A romantic place—any thing delight¬ 
ful may happen in it; it would be a good back¬ 
ground for any thing. No one need be ashamed 
of living here.” 

“ There is certainly nothing common about it.” 

“ Oh, it would do for fallen royalty or any sort 
of grand poverty. We ought properly to have 
been living in splendor, and have come down to 
this. It would have been as romantic as could 
be. But I thought my uncle and aunt Gascoigne 
would be here to meet us, and my cousin Anna,” 
added Gwendolen, her tone changed to sharp sur¬ 
prise. 

“ We are early,” said Mrs. Davilow, and, enter¬ 
ing the hall, she said to the housekeeper who 
came forward, “ You expect Mr. and Mrs. Gas¬ 
coigne ?” 

“Yes, madam: they were here yesterday to 
give particular orders about the fires and the 
dinner. But as to fires, I’ve had ’em in all the 
rooms for the last week, and every thing is well 
aired. I could wish some of the furniture paid 
better for all the cleaning it’s had, but I think 
you’ll see the brasses have been done justice to. 
I think when Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne come, they’ll 
tell you nothing’s been neglected. They’ll be 
here at five, for certain.” 

This satisfied Gwendolen, who was not prepared 
to have their arrival treated with indifference; 
and after tripping a little way up the matted 
stone staircase to take a survey there, she tripped 
down again, and, followed by all the girls, look¬ 
ed into each of the rooms opening from the hall 
—the dining-room all dark oak and worn red 
satin damask, with a copy of snarling, worrying 
dogs from Snyders over the sideboard, and a 
Christ breaking bread over the mantel-piece; 
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the library with a general aspect and smell of 
old brown leather; and, lastly, the drawing-room, 
which was entered through a small antechamber 
crowded with venerable knickknacks. 

“ Mamma, mamma, pray come here!” said 
Gwendolen, Mrs. Davilow having followed slow¬ 
ly, in talk with the housekeeper. “ Here is an 
organ. I will be Saint Cecilia; some one shall 
paint me as Saint Cecilia. Jocosa” (this was her 
name for Miss Merry), “ let dowm my hair. See, 
mamma!” 

She had thrown off her hat and gloves, and 
seated herself before the organ in an admirable 
pose, looking upward ; while the submissive and 
sad jocosa took out the one comb which fastened 
the coil of hair, and then shook out the mass till 
it fell in a smooth light brown stream far below 
its owner’s slim waist. 

Mrs. Davilow smiled and said, “A charming 
picture, my dear!” not indifferent to the display 
of her pet, even in the presence of a housekeeper. 
Gwendolen rose and laughed with delight. All 
this seemed quite to the purpose on entering a 
new house which was so excellent a background. 

“ What a queer, quaint, picturesque room !” 
she went on, looking about her. “ I like these 
old embroidered chairs, and the garlands on the 
wainscot, and the pictures that may be any thing. 
That one with the ribs—nothing but ribs and 
darkness—I should think that is Spanish, mam¬ 
ma.” 

“ Oh, Gwendolen said the small Isabel, in a 
tone of astonishment, while she held open a 
hinged panel of the wainscot at the other end 
of the room. 

Every one, Gwendolen first, went to look. The 
opened panel had disclosed the picture of an up¬ 
turned dead face, from which an obscure figure 
seemed to be fleeing with outstretched arms. 
“ How horrible!” said Mrs. Davilow, with a look 
of mere disgust; but Gwendolen shuddered si¬ 
lently ; and Isabel, a plain and altogether incon¬ 
venient child with an alarming memory, said, 

“You will never stay in this room by yourself, 
Gwendolen.” 

“ How dare you open things which were meant 
to be shut up, you perverse little creature ?” said 
Gwendolen, in her angriest tone. Then, snatching 
the panel out of the hand of the culprit, she closed 
it hastily, saying, “ There is a lock—where is the 
key ? Let the key be found, or else let one be 
made, and let nobody open it again; or, rather, 
let the key be brought to me.” 

At this command to every body in general 
Gwendolen turned with a face which was flushed 
in reaction from her chill shudder, and said, “ Let 
us go up to our own room, mamma.” 

The housekeeper, on searching, found the key 
in the drawer of a cabinet close by the panel, and 
presently handed it to Bugle, the lady’s-maid, 
telling her significantly to give it to her Royal 
Highness. 

“I don’t know who you mean, Mrs. Startin,” 
said Bugle, who had been busy up stairs during 
the scene in the drawing-room, and was rather 
offended at this irony in a new servant. 

“ I mean the young lady that’s to command us 
all—and well worthy for looks and figure,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Startin, in propitiation. “ She’ll know 
what key it is.” 

“If you have laid out what we want, go and 
see to the others. Bugle,” Gwendolen had said. 


when she and Mrs. Davilow entered their black- 
and-yellow bedroom, where a pretty little white 
couch was prepared by the side of the black-and- 
yellow catafalque known as “ the best bed.” “ I 
w'ill help mamma.” 

But her first movement was to go to the tall 
mirror between the windows, which reflected her¬ 
self and the room completely, while her mamma 
sat down and also looked at the reflection. 

“ That is a becoming glass, Gwendolen; or is it 
the black and gold color that sets you off ?” said 
Mrs. Davilow, as Gwendolen stood obliquely with 
her three-quarter face turned toward the mirror, 
and her left hand brushing back the stream of 
hair. 

“ I should make a tolerable Saint Cecilia with 
some wdiite roses on my head,” said Gwendolen, 
“ only, how about my nose, mamma ? I think 
saints’ noses never in the least turn up. I wish 
you had given me your perfectly straight nose; 
it would have done for any sort of character—a 
nose of all work. Mine is only a happy nose ; it 
would not do so well for tragedy.” 

“ Oh, my dear, any nose will do to be miserable 
with in this world,” said Mrs. Davilow, with a 
deep, weary sigh, throwing her black bonnet on 
the table, and resting her elbow near it. 

“ Now, mamma !” said Gwendolen, in a strong¬ 
ly remonstrant tone, turning away from the glass 
with an air of vexation, “ don’t begin to be dull 
here. It spoils all my pleasure, and every thing 
may be so happy now. What have you to be- 
gloomy about now 

“Nothing, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, seeming 
to rouse herself, and beginning to take off her* 
dress. “ It is always enough for me to see yom 
happy.” 

“ But you should be happy yourself,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, still discontentedly, though going to help 
her mamma with caressing touches. “ Can no¬ 
body be happy after they are quite young ? You 
have made me feel sometimes as if nothing wero 
of any use. With the girls so troublesome, and 
Jocosa so dreadfully wooden and ugly, and every 
thing make-shift about us, and you looking so 
dull—what was the use of my being any thing ? 
But now you might be happy.” 

“ So I shall, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, patting 
the cheek that was bending near her. 

“Yes, but really. Not with a sort of make- 
believe,” said Gwendolen, with resolute persever¬ 
ance. “ See what a hand and arm !—much more 
beautiful than mine. Any one can see you were 
altogether more beautiful.” 

“No, no, dear. I was always heavier. Never 
half so charming as you are.” 

“ Well, but what is the use of my being charm¬ 
ing, if it is to end in my being dull and not mind¬ 
ing any thing ? Is that what marriage always 
comes to ?” 

“No, child, certainly not. Marriage is the only 
happy state for a woman, as I trust you will prove.” 

“ I will not put up with it if it is not a happy 
state. I am determined to be happy—at least 
not to go on muddling away my life as other peo¬ 
ple do, being and doing nothing remarkable. I 
have made up my mind not to let other people 
interfere with me as they have done. Here is 
some warm water ready for you, mamma,” Gwen¬ 
dolen ended, proceeding to take off her own dress, 
and then waiting to have her hair wound up by 
her mamma. 
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There was silence for a minute or two, till 
Mrs. Davilow said, while coiling the daughter’s 
hair, “I am sure I have never crossed you, 
Gwendolen.” 

“ You often want me to do what I don’t like.” 

“ You mean to give Alice lessons ?” 

. “Yes. And I have done it because you ask¬ 
ed me. But I don’t see why I should else. It 
bores me to death, she is so slow. She has no 
car for music, or language, or any thing else. 
It would be much better for her to be ignorant, 
mamma: it is her role; she would do it well.” 

“ That is a hard thing to say of your poor sis¬ 
ter, Gwendolen, who is so good to you, and waits 
on you hand and foot.” 

“ I don’t see why it is hard to call things by 
their right, names and put them in their proper 
places. The hardship is for me to have to waste 
my time on her. Now let me fasten up your liair, 
mamma.” 

“ We must make haste. Your uncle and aunt 
will be here soon. For Heaven’s sake, don’t be 
scornful to tliem^ my dear child, or to your cousin 
Anna, whom you will always be going out with. 
Do promise me, Gwendolen. You know you 
can’t expect Anna to be equal to you.” 

“ I don’t want her to be equal,” said Gwendolen, 
with a toss of her head and a smile, and the dis¬ 
cussion ended there. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne and their daugh¬ 
ter came, Gwendolen, far from being scornful, 
behaved as prettily as possible to them. She was 
introducing herself anew to relatives who had not 
seen her since the comparatively unfinished age 
of sixteen, and she was anxious—no, not anxious, 
but resolved—that they should admire her. 

Mrs. Gascoigne bore a family likeness to her 
sister. But she was darker and slighter, her face 
was unworn by grief, her movements were less 
languid, her expression more alert and critical, as 
that of a rector’s wife bound to exert a beneficent 
authority. Their closest resemblance lay in a 
non-resistant disposition, inclined to imitation 
and obedience; but this, owing to the difference 
in their circumstances, had led them to very dif¬ 
ferent issues. The younger sister had been indis¬ 
creet, or at least unfortunate, in her marriages; 
the elder believed herself the most enviable of 
wives, and her pliancy had ended in her some¬ 
times taking shapes of surprising definiteness. 
Many of her opinions, such as those on church 
government and the character of Archbishop 
Laud, seemed too decided under every alteration 
to have been arrived at otherwise than by a wife¬ 
ly receptiveness. And there was much to en¬ 
courage trust in her husband’s authority. He 
had some agreeable virtues, some striking ad¬ 
vantages, and the failings that were imputed to 
him all leaned toward the side of success. 

One of his advantages was a fine person, which 
perhaps was even more impressive at fifty-seven 
than it had been earlier in life. There were no 
distinctively clerical lines in the face, no official 
reserve or ostentatious benignity of expression, 
no tricks of starchiness or of affected ease: in his 
Inverness cape he could not have been identified 
except as a gentleman with handsome dark feat¬ 
ures, a nose which began with an intention to be 
aquiline but suddenly became straight, and iron- 
gray hair. Perhaps he owed this freedom from 
the sort of professional make-up which penetrates 
skin, tones, and gestures, and defies all drapery, to 


the fact that he had once been Captain Gaskin, 
having taken orders and a diphthong but shortly 
before his engagement to Miss Armyn. If any 
one had objected that his . preparation for the 
clerical function was inadequate, his friends might 
have asked, who made a better figure in it, who 
preached better or had more authority in his 
parish ? He had a native gift for administra¬ 
tion, being tolerant both of opinions and conduct, 
because he felt himself able to overrule them, and 
was free from the irritations of conscious feeble¬ 
ness. He smiled pleasantly at the foible of a 
taste which he did not share—at floriculture or 
antiquarianism, for example, which were much in 
vogue among his fellow-clerg}'men in the diocese: 
for himself, he preferred following the history of 
a campaign, or divining from his knowledge of 
Nesselrode’s motives what would have been his 
conduct if our cabinet had taken a different 
course. Mr. Gascoigne’s tone of thinking after 
some long-quieted fluctuations had become eccle¬ 
siastical rather than theological; not the modern 
Anglican, but what he would have called sound 
English, free from nonsense: such as became a 
man who looked at a national religion by day¬ 
light, and saw it in its relations to other things. 
No clerical magistrate had greater weight at 
sessions, or less of mischievous impracticableness 
in relation to worldly affairs. Indeed, the worst 
imputation thrown out against him was worldli¬ 
ness : it could not be proved that he forsook the 
less fortunate, but it was not to be denied that 
the friendships he cultivated were of a kind like¬ 
ly to be useful to the father of six sons and two 
daughters; and bitter observers—^for in Wessex, 
say ten years ago, there were persons whose bit¬ 
terness may now seem incredible—remarked that 
the color of his opinions had changed in consist¬ 
ency with this principle of action. But cheerful, 
successful worldliness has a false air of being 
more selfish than the acrid, unsuccessful kind, 
whose secret history is summed up in the terrible 
words, “ Sold, but not paid for.” 

Gwendolen wondered that she had not better 
remembered how very fine a man her uncle was; 
but at the age of sixteen she was a less capable 
and more indifferent judge. At present it was a 
matter of extreme interest to her that she was to 
have the near countenance of a dignified male 
relative, and that the family life would cease to 
be entirely, insipidly feminine. She did not in¬ 
tend that her uncle should control her, but she 
saw at once that it would be altogether agreeable 
to her that he should be proud of introducing 
her as his niece. And there was every sign of 
his being likely to feel that pride. He certainly 
looked at her with admiration as he said: 

“ You have outgrown Anna, my dear,” putting 
his arm tenderly round his daughter, whose shy 
face was a tiny copy of his own, and d awing her 
forward. “ She is not so old as you by a year, 
but her growing days are certainly over. I hope- 
you will be excellent companions.” 

He did give a comparing glance at his daugh¬ 
ter, but if he saw her inferiority, he might aisa 
see that Anna’s timid appearance and miniature 
figure must appeal to a different taste from that 
which was attracted by Gwendolen, and that the 
girls could hardly be rivals. Gwendolen, at least, 
was aware of this, and kissed her cousin with 
real cordiality as well as grace, saying, “ A com¬ 
panion is just what I want. I am so glad we are 
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come to live here. And mamma will be much 
happier now she is near you, aunt.” 

The aunt trusted indeed that it would be so, 
and felt it a blessing, that a suitable home had 
been vacant in their uncle’s parish. Then, of 
course, notice had to be taken of the four other 
girls, whom Gwendolen had always felt to be su¬ 
perfluous : all of a girlish average that made four 
units utterly unimportant, and yet from her ear¬ 
liest days an obtrusive influential fact in her life. 
She was conscious of having been much kinder 
to them than could have been expected. And it 
was evident to her that her uncle and aunt also 
felt it a pity there were so many girls—what ra¬ 
tional person could feel otherwise, except poor 
mamma, who never would see how Alice set up 
her shoulders and lifted her eyebrows till she 
had no forehead left, how Bertha and Fanny 
whispered and tittered together about every thing, 
or how Isabel was always listening and staring 
and forgetting where she was, and treading on the 
toes of her suffering elders ? 

“ You have brothers, Anna,” said Gwendolen, 
while the sisters were being noticed. “ I think 
you are enviable there.” 

“ Yes,” said Anna, simply, “ I am very fond of 
them. But of course their education is a great 
anxiety to papa. He used to say they made me 
a tomboy. I really was a great romp with Rex. 
I think you will like Rex. He will come home 
before Christmas.” 

“ I remember I used to think you rather wild 
and shy. But it is difficult now to imagine you a 
romp,” said Gwendolen, smiling. 

“ Of course I am altered now; I am come out, 
and all that. But in reality I like to go black- 
berrying with Edwy and Lotta as well as ever. I 
am not very fond of going out; but I dare say I 
shall like it better now you will be often with me. 
I am not at all clever, and I never know what to 
say. It seems so useless to say what every body 
knows, and I can think of nothing else, except 
what papa says.” 

“ I shall like going out with you very much,” 
said Gwendolen, well disposed toward this naive 
cousin. “ Are you fond of riding ?” 

“Yes; but we have only one Shetland pony 
among us. Papa says he can’t afford more, be¬ 
sides the carriage-horses and his own nag. He 
has so many expenses.” 

“ I intend to have a horse and ride a great deal 
now,” said Gwendolen, in a tone of decision. “ Is 
the society pleasant in this neighborhood ?” 

“ Papa says it is, very. There are the clergy¬ 
men all about, you know ; and the Quallons and 
the Arrowpoints, and Lord Brackenshaw, and Sir 
Hugo Mallinger’s place, where there is nobody— 
that’s very nice, because we make picnics there— 
and two or three families at Wancester ; oh, and 
old Mrs. Vulcany at Nuttingwood, and—” 

But Anna was relieved of this tax on her de¬ 
scriptive powers by the announcement of dinner, 
and Gwendolen’s question was soon indirectly 
answered by her uncle, who dwelt much on the 
advantages he had secured for them in getting a 
place like Offendene. Except the rent, it involved 
no more expense than an ordinary house at Wan¬ 
cester would have done. 

“ And it is always worth while to make a little 
sacrifice for a good style of house,” said Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne, in his easy, pleasantly confident tone, 
which made the world in general seem a very 


manageable place of residence. “ Especially 
where there is only a lady at the head. All the 
best people will call upon you; and you need 
give no expensive dinners. Of course I have to 
spend a good deal in that way; it is a large item. 
But then I get my house for nothing. If I had 
to pay three hundred a year for my house, I could . 
not keep a table. My boys are too great a drain 
on me. You are better off than we are, in pro¬ 
portion ; there is no great drain on you now, 
after your house and carriage.” 

“ I assure you, Fanny, now the children are 
growing up, I am obliged to cut and contrive,” 
said Mrs. Gascoigne. “ I am not a good manager 
by nature, but Henry has taught me. He is won¬ 
derful for making the best of every thing; he 
allows himself no extras, and gets his curates for 
nothing. It is rather hard that he has not been 
made a prebendary or something, as others have 
been, considering the friends he has made, and 
the need there is for men of moderate opinions 
in all respects. If the Church is to keep its po¬ 
sition, ability and character ought to tell.” 

“Oh, my dear Nancy, you forget the old story— 
thank Heaven, there are three hundred as good 
as I! And ultimately we shall have no reason to 
complain, I am pretty sure. There could hardly 
be a more thorough friend than Lord Bracken¬ 
shaw—your landlord, you know, Fanny. Lady 
Brackenshaw will call upon you. And I have 
spoken for Gwendolen to be a member of our 
Archery Club—the Brackenshaw Archery Club— 
the most select thing any where. That is, if she 
has no objection,” added Mr. Gascoigne, looking 
at Gwendolen with pleasant irony. 

“ I should like it of all things,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen. “There is nothing I enjoy more than 
taking aim—and hitting,” she ended, with a pret¬ 
ty nod and smile. 

“ Our Anna, poor child, is too short-sighted for 
archery. But I consider myself a first-rate shot, 
and you shall practice with me. I must make 
you an accomplished archer before our great 
meeting in July. In fact, as to neighborhood, 
you could hardly be better placed. There are 
the Arrowpoints—they are some of our best peo¬ 
ple. Miss Arrowpoint is a delightful girl: she 
has been presented at court. They have a mag¬ 
nificent place—Quetcham Hall—worth seeing in 
point of art; and their parties, to which you are 
sure to be invited, are the best things of the sort 
we have. The archdeacon is intimate there, and 
they have always a good kind of people staying 
in the house. Mrs. Arrowpoint is peculiar, cer¬ 
tainly ; something of a caricature, in fact; but 
well-meaning. And Miss Arrowpoint is as nice 
as possible. It is not all young ladies who have 
mothers as handsome and graceful as yours and 
Anna’s.” 

Mrs. Davilow smiled faintly at this little com¬ 
pliment, but the husband and wife looked affec¬ 
tionately at each other, and Gwendolen thought, 
“ My uncle and aunt, at least, are happy; they 
are not dull and dismal.” Altogether, she felt 
satisfied with her prospects at Offendene, as a 
great improvement on any thing she had known. 
Even the cheap curates, she incidentally learned, 
were almost always young men of family, and 
Mr. Middleton, the actual curate, was said to be 
quite an acquisition: it was only a pity he was 
so soon to leave. 

But there was one point which she was so 
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<anxious to gain that she could not allow the 
evening to pass without taking her measures to¬ 
ward securing it. Her mamma, she knew, in¬ 
tended to submit entirely to her uncle’s judgment 
with regard to expenditure; and the submission 
was not merely prudential, for Mrs. Davilow, 
conscious that she had always been seen under a 
cloud as poor dear Fanny, who had made a sad 
blunder with her second marriage, felt a hearty 
satisfaction in being frankly and cordially identi¬ 
fied with her sister’s family, and in having her 
affairs canvassed and managed with an authority 
which presupposed a genuine interest. Thus the 
question of a suitable saddle-horse, which had 
been sufficiently discussed with mamma, had to 
be referred to Mr. Gascoigne; and after Gwen¬ 
dolen had played on the piano, which had been 
provided from Wancester, had sung to her hear¬ 
ers’ admiration, and had induced her uncle to 
join her in a duet—what more softening influ¬ 
ence than this on any uncle who would have sung 
finely if his time had not been too much taken 
up by graver matters?—she seized the oppor¬ 
tune moment for saying, “ Mamma, you have not 
spoken to my uncle about my riding.” 

“ Gwendolen desires above all things to have a 
horse to ride—a pretty, light, lady’s horse,” said 
Mrs. Davilow, looking at Mr. Gascoigne. “Do 
you think we can manage it ?” 

Mr. Gascoigne projected his lower lip and lift¬ 
ed his handsome eyebrows sarcastically at Gwen¬ 
dolen, who had seated herself with much grace 
on the elbow of her mamma’s chair. 

“ We could lend her the pony sometimes,” said 
Mrs. Gascoigne, watching her husband’s face, and 
feeling quite ready to disapprove if he did. 

“ That might be inconveniencing others, aunt, 
and would be no pleasure to me. I can not en¬ 
dure ponies,” said Gwendolen. “ I would rather 
give up some other indulgence and have a horse.” 
(Was there ever a young lady or gentleman not 
ready to give up an unspecified indulgence for 
the sake of the favorite one specified ?) 

“ She rides so well. She has had lessons, and 
the riding-master said she had so good a seat and 
hand she might be trusted with any mount,” said 
Mrs. Davilow, who, even if she had not wished her 
darling to have the horse, would* not have dared 
to be lukewarm in trying to get it for her. 

“ There is the price of the horse—a good sixty 
with the best chance—and then his keep,” said 
Mr. Gascoigne, in a tone which, though demurring, 
betrayed the inward presence of something that 
favored the demand. “ There are the carriage- 
horses—already a heavy item. And remember 
what you ladies cost in toilet now.” 

“ I really wear nothing but two black dresses,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, hastily. “ And the younger 
girls, of course, require no toilet at present. Be¬ 
sides, Gwendolen will save me so much by giving 
her sisters lessons.” Here Mrs. Davilow’s deli¬ 
cate cheek showed a rapid blush. “If it were 
not for that, I must really have a more expensive 
governess, and masters besides.” 

Gwendolen felt some anger with her mamma, 
but carefully concealed it. 

“ That is good—that is decidedly good,” said 
Mr. Gascoigne, heartily*looking at his wife. And 
Gwendolen, who, it must be owned, was a deep 
young lady, suddenly moved away to the other 
end of the long drawing-room, and busied herself 
with arranging pieces of music. 


“The dear child has had no indulgences, no 
pleasures,” said Mrs. Davilow, in a pleading un- 
der-tone. “ I feel the expense is rather impru¬ 
dent in this first year of our settling. But she 
really needs the exercise—she needs cheering. 
And if you were to see her on horseback, it is 
something splendid.” 

“It is what we could not afford for Anna,” 
said Mrs. Gascoigne. “ But she, dear child, would 
ride Lotta’s donkey, and think it good enough.” 
(Anna was absorbed in a game with Isabel, who 
had hunted out an old backgammon board, and 
had begged to sit up an extra hour.) 

“ Certainly, a fine woman never looks better 
than on horseback,” said Mr. Gascoigne. “ And 
Gwendolen has the figure for it. I don’t say the 
thing should not be considered.” 

“ We might try it for a time, at all events. It 
can be given up if necessary,” said Mrs. Davilow. 

“ Well, I will consult Lord Brackenshaw’s head 
groom. He is my fidus Achates in the horsey way.” 

“ Thanks,” said Mrs. Davilow, much relieved. 
“You are very kind.” 

“ That he always is,” said Mrs. Gascoigne. And • 
later that night, when she and her husband were 
in private, she said : 

“ I thought you were almost • too indulgent 
about the horse for Gwendolen. She ought not 
to claim so much more than your own daughter 
would think of. Especially before we see how 
Fanny manages on her income. And you really 
have enough to do without taking all this trouble 
on yourself.” 

“ My dear Nancy, one must look at things from 
every point of view. This girl is really worth 
some expense: you don’t often see her equal. 
She ought to make a first-rate marriage, and I 
should not be doing my duty if I spared my trou¬ 
ble in helping her forward. You know yourself 
she has been under a disadvantage with such a 
father-in-law, and a second family, keeping her 
always in the shade. I feel for the girl. And I 
should like your sister and her family now to 
have the benefit of your having married rather a 
better specimen of your kind than she did.” 

“ Rath^’ better! I should think so. However, 
it is for me to be grateful that you will take so 
much on your shoulders for the sake of my sister 
and her children. I am sure I would not grudge 
any thing to poor Fanny. Biit there is one thing 
I have been thinking of, though you have never 
mentioned it.” 

“What is that?” 

“ The boys. I hope they will not be falling in 
love with Gwendolen.” 

“ Don’t presuppose any thing of the kind, my 
dear, and there will be no danger. Rex will nev¬ 
er be at home for long together, and Warham is 
going to India. It is the wiser plan to take it 
for granted that cousins will not fall in love. If 
you begin with precautions, the affair will come 
in spite of them. One must not undertake to 
act for Providence in these matters, which can 
no more be held under the hand than a brood 
of chickens. The boys will have nothing, and 
Gwendolen will have nothing. They can’t marry. 
At the worst there would only be a little crying, 
and you can’t save boys and girls from that.” 

Mrs. Gascoigne’s mind was satisfied: if any 
thing did happen, there was the comfort of feel¬ 
ing that her husband would know what was to 
be done, and would have the energy to do it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^^Oorgibus .‘Je te dis que le manage est nne 

chose sainte et sacr6e, et que c’est faire en honnetes 
gens, que de debuter par lil.’ 

Madelon. ‘Mon Dieu! que si tout le monde vous 
ressemblait, im roman serait bientot fini! La belle 
chose que ce serait, si d’abord Cyrus 6pousait Man- 
dan^ et qu’Aronce de plain-pied fflt marie h Clelie! 
— Laissez-nous faire a loisir le tissu de notre roman, 
et n’en pressezpas tant la conclusion.’” 

—^Moliere : Les Precieuses Ridicules. 

It would be a little hard to blame the Rector of 
Pennicote that in the course of looking at things 
from every point of view, he looked at Gwendo- 
• len as a girl likely to make a brilliant marriage. 
Why should he be expected to dilfer from his 
contemporaries in this matter, and wish his niece 
a worse end of her charming maidenhood than 
they would approve as the best possible ? It is 
rather to be set down to his credit that his feel¬ 
ings on the subject were entirely good-natured. 
And in considering the relation of means to ends, 
it would have been mere folly to have been guided 
by the exceptional and idyllic—to have recom- 
•mended that Gwendolen should wear a gown as 
shabby as Griselda’s in order that a Marquis 
might fall in love with her, or to have insisted 
that since a fair maiden was to be sought, she 
should keep herself out of the way. Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne’s calculations were of the kind called ra¬ 
tional, and he did not even think of getting a too 
frisky horse in order that Gwendolen might be 
threatened with an accident and be rescued by 
a man of property. He wished his niece well, 
and he meant her to be seen to advantage in the 
best society of the neighborhood. 

Her uncle’s intention fell in perfectly with 
Gwendolen’s own wishes. But let no one sup¬ 
pose that she also contemplated a brilliant mar¬ 
riage as the direct end of her witching the world 
with her grace on horseback, or with any other 
accomplishment. That she was to be married 
some time or other she would have felt obliged 
to admit; and that her marriage would not be of 
a middling kind, such as most girls were content¬ 
ed with, slie felt quietly, unargumentatively sure. 
But her thoughts never dwelt on marriage as the 
fulfillment of her ambition; the dramas in which 
she imagined herself a heroine were not wrought 
up to that close. To be very much sued or hope¬ 
lessly sighed for as a bride was indeed an indis¬ 
pensable and agreeable guarantee of womanly 
power; but to become a wife and wear all the 
domestic fetters of that condition was, on the 
whole, a vexatious necessity. Her observation 
of matrimony had inclined her to think it rather 
a dreary state, in which a woman could not do 
what she liked, had more children than were de¬ 
sirable, was consequently dull, and became irrev¬ 
ocably immersed in humdrum. Of course mar¬ 
riage was social promotion; she could not look 
forward to a single life; but promotions have 
sometimes to be taken with bitter herbs—a peer¬ 
age will not quite do instead of leadership to the 
man who meant to lead; and this delicate-limbed 
♦ sylph of twenty meant to lead. For such pas¬ 
sions dwell in feminine breasts also. In Gwen¬ 
dolen’s, however, they dwelt among strictly femi¬ 
nine furniture, and had no disturbing reference to 
the advancement of learning or the balance of the 
constitution; her knowledge being such as with 
no sort of standing-room or length of lever could 
have been expected to move the world. She meant 


to do what was pleasant to herself in a striking 
manner; or rather, whatever she could do so as 
to strike others with admiration and get in that 
reflected way a more ardent sense of living, 
seemed pleasant to her fancy. 

“ Gwendolen will not rest without having the 
world at her feet,” said Miss Merry, the meek 
governess—hyperbolical words which have long 
come to carry the most moderate meanings ; for 
who has not heard of private persons having the 
world at their feet in the shape of some half doz¬ 
en items of flattering regard generally known in a 
genteel suburb ? And words could hardly be too 
wide or vague to indicate the prospect that made 
a hazy largeness about poor Gwendolen on the 
heights of her young self-exultation. Other peo¬ 
ple allowed themselves to be made slaves of, and 
to have their lives blown hither and thither, like 
empty ships in which no will was present; it was 
not to be so with her; she would no longer be 
sacrificed to creatures worth less than herself, but 
would make the very best of the chances that life 
offered her, and conquer circumstances by her ex¬ 
ceptional cleverness. Certainly, to be settled at 
Offendene, with the notice of Lady Brackenshaw, 
the archery club, and in vitations to dine with the 
Arrowpoints, as the highest lights in her scenery, 
was not a position that seemed to offer remark¬ 
able chances; but Gwendolen’s confidence lay 
chiefly in herself. She felt well equipped for the 
mastery of life. With regard to much in her lot 
hitherto she held herself rather hardly dealt with, 
but as to her “ education,” she would have ad¬ 
mitted that it had left her under no disadvantages. 
In the school-room her quick mind had taken 
readily that strong starch of unexplained rules 
and disconnected facts which saves ignorance from 
any painful sense of limpness; and what remained 
of all things knowable, she was conscious of being 
sufiiciently acquainted with through novels, plays, 
and poems. About her French and music, the 
two justifying accomplishments of a young lady, 
she felt no ground for uneasiness ; and when to 
all these qualifications, negative and positive, we 
add the spontaneous sense of capability some 
happy persons are born with, so that any subject 
they turn attention to impresses them with their 
own power of forming a correct judgment on it, 
who can wonder if Gwendolen felt ready to man¬ 
age her ovm destiny ? 

There were many subjects in the world—per¬ 
haps the majority—in which she felt no interest, 
because they were stupid; for subjects are apt to 
appear stupid to the young as light seems dim to 
the old; but she would not have felt at all help¬ 
less in relation to them if they had turned up in 
conversation. It must be remembered that no 
one had disputed her power or her general superi¬ 
ority. As on the arrival at Offendene, so always 
the first thought of those about her had been, 
what will Gwendolen think ?—if the footman trod 
heavily in creaking boots, or if the laundress’s 
work was unsatisfactory, the maid said, “This 
will never do for Miss Harleth;” if the wood 
smoked in the bedroom fire-place, Mrs. Davilow, 
whose own weak eyes suffered much from this 
inconvenience, spoke apologetically of it to Gwen¬ 
dolen. If, when they were under the stress of 
traveling, she did not appear at the breakfast 
table till every one else had finished, the only 
question was, how Gwendolen’s coffee and toast 
should still be of the hottest and crispest; and 
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when she appeared with her freshly brushed 
light brown hair streaming backward, and await¬ 
ing her mamma’s hand to coil it up, her long 
brown eyes glancing bright as a wave-washed 
onyx from under their long lashes, it was always 
she herself who had to be tolerant—to beg that 
Alice, who sat waiting on her, would not stick up 
her shoulders in that frightful manner, and that 
Isabel, instead of pushing up to her and asking 
questions, would go away to Miss Merry. 

Always she was the princess in exile, who in 
time of famine was to have her breakfast-roll 
made of the finest bolted fiour from the seven 
thin ears of wheat, and in a general decampment 
was to have her silver fork kept out of the bag¬ 
gage. How was this to be accounted for ? The 
answer may seem to lie quite on the surface: 
in her beauty, a certain unusualness about her, 
a decision of will which made itself felt in her 
graceful movements and clear unhesitating tones, 
so that if she came into the room on a rainy day 
when every body else was fiaccid and the use of 
things in general was not apparent to them, there 
seemed to be a sudden, sufficient reason for keep¬ 
ing up the forms of life; and even the waiters at 
hotels showed the more alacrity in doing away 
with crumbs and creases and dregs with strug¬ 
gling fiies in them. This potent charm, added to 
the fact that she was the eldest daughter, toward 
whom her mamma had always been in an apolo¬ 
getic state of mind for the evils brought on her 
by a step-father, may seem so full a reason for 
Gwendolen’s domestic empire, that to look for 
any other would be to ask the reason of daylight 
when the sun is shining. But beware of arriving 
at conclusions without comparison. I remember 
having seen the same assiduous, apologetic atten¬ 
tion awarded to persons who were not at all beau¬ 
tiful or unusual, whose firmness showed itself in 
no very graceful or euphonious way, and who were 
not eldest daughters with a tender, timid mother, 
eompunctious at having subjected them to incon¬ 
veniences. Some of them were a very common 
sort of men. And the only point of resemblance 
among them all was a strong determination to 
have what was pleasant, with a total fearlessness 
in making themselves disagreeable or dangerous 
when they did not get it. Who is so much ca¬ 
joled and served with trembling by the weak 
females of a household as the unscrupulous male 
—capable, if he has not free way at home, of go¬ 
ing and doing worse elsewhere? Hence I am 
forced to doubt whether, even without her potent 
charm and peculiar filial position, Gwendolen 
might not still have played the queen in exile if 
only she had kept her inborn energy of egoistic 
desire and her power of inspiring fear as to what 
she might say or do. However, she had the 
charm, and those who feared her were also fond 
of her, the fear and the fondness being, perhaps, 
both heightened by what may be called the iri¬ 
descence of her character—the play of various, 
nay, contrary, tendencies. For Macbeth’s rheto¬ 
ric about the impossibility of being many oppo¬ 
site things in the same moment referred to the 
clumsy necessities of action, and not to the sub¬ 
tler possibilities of feeling. We can not speak 
a loyal word and be meanly silent; we can not 
kill and not kill, in the same moment; but a mo¬ 
ment is room wide enough for the loyal and mean 
desire, for the outlash of a murderous thought 
and the sharp backward stroke of repentance. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak.” 

—Much Ado about Nothing. 

Gwendolen’s reception in the neighborhood 
fulfilled her uncle’s expectations. From Brack- 
enshaw Castle to the Firs at Waucester, where 
Mr. Quallon, the banker, kept a generous house, 
she was welcomed with manifest admiration, and 
even those ladies who did not quite like her felt 
a comfort in having a new, striking girl to in¬ 
vite ; for hostesses who entertain much must 
make up their parties as ministers make up their 
cabinets, on grounds other than personal liking. 
Then, in order to have Gwendolen as a guest, it 
was not necessary to ask any one who was dis¬ 
agreeable, for Mrs. Davilow always made a quiet, 
picturesque figure as a chaperon, and Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne was every where in request for his own 
sake. 

Among the houses where Gwendolen was not 
quite liked, and yet invited, was Quetcham Hall. 
One of her first invitations was to a large dinner 
party there, which made a sort of general intro¬ 
duction for her to the society of the neighbor¬ 
hood ; for in a select party of thirty, and of well- 
composed proportions as to age, few visitable 
families could be entirely left out. No youthful 
figure there was comparable to Gwendolen’s as 
she passed through the long suit of rooms adorn¬ 
ed with light and fiowers, and, visible at first as 
a slim figure floating along in white drapery, ap¬ 
proached through one wide doorway after an¬ 
other in fuller illumination and definiteness. She 
had never had that sort of promenade before, 
and she felt exultingly that it befitted her: any 
one looking at her for the first time might have 
supposed that long galleries and lackeys had 
always been a matter of course in her life; while 
her cousin Anna, who was really more familiar 
with these things, felt almost as much embar¬ 
rassed as a rabbit suddenly deposited in that well- 
lit space. 

“ Who is that with Gascoigne!” said the arch¬ 
deacon, neglecting a discussion of military ma¬ 
noeuvres, on which, as a clergyman, he was natu¬ 
rally appealed to. And his son, on the other side 
of the room—a hopeful young scholar, who had 
already suggested some “not less elegant than 
ingenious” emendations of Greek texts — said, 
nearly at the same time, “ By George! who is that 
girl with the awfully well-set head and jolly 
figure ?” 

But to a mind of general benevolence, wishing 
every body to look well, it was rather exaspera¬ 
ting to see how Gwendolen eclipsed others: how 
even the handsome Miss La we, explained to be 
the daughter of Lady Lawe, looked suddenly 
broad, heavy, and inanunate; and how Miss 
Arrowpoint, unfortunately also dressed in white, 
immediately resembled a carte de visite in which 
one would fancy the skirt alone to have been 
charged for. Since Miss Arrowpoint was gener¬ 
ally liked for the amiable unpretending way in 
which she wore her fortunes, and made a soften¬ 
ing screen for the oddities of her mother, there 
seemed to be some unfitness in Gwendolen’s 
looking so much more like a person of social im¬ 
portance. 

“ She is not really so handsome, if you come 
to examine her features,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint; 
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later in the evening, confidentially to Mrs. Vul- 
cany.. “It is a certain style she has, which pro¬ 
duces a gi’eat effect at first, but afterward she is 
less agreeable.” 

In fact, Gwendolen, not intending it, but in¬ 
tending the contrary, had offended her hostess, 
who, though not a splenetic or vindictive woman, 
had her susceptibilities. Several conditions had 
met in the Lady of Quetcham which to the rea- 
soners in that neighborhood seemed to have an 
essential connection with each other. It was 
occasionally recalled that she had been the heir¬ 
ess of a fortune gained by some moist or dry busi¬ 
ness in the city, in order fully to account for her 
having a squat figure, a harsh, parrot-like voice, 
and a systerhatically high head-dress; and since 
these points made her externally rather ridicu¬ 
lous, it appeared to many only natural that she 
should have what are called literary tendencies. 
A little comparison would have shown that all 
these points are to be found apart: daughters of 
aldermen being often well-gi’own and well-feat¬ 
ured ; pretty women having sometimes harsh or 
husky voices; and the production of feeble litera¬ 
ture being found compatible with the most diverse 
forms of physique, masculine as well as feminine. 

Gwendolen, who had a keen sense of absurdity 
in others, but was kindly disposed toward any 
one who could make life agreeable to her, meant 
to win Mrs. Arrowpoint by giving her an interest 
and attention beyond what others were probably 
inclined to show. But self-confidence is apt to 
address itself to an imaginary dullness in others, 
as people who are well off speak in a cajoling 
tone to the poor, and those who are in the prime 
of life raise their voice and talk artificially to 
seniors, hastily conceiving them to be deaf and 
rather imbecile. Gwendolen, with all her clever¬ 
ness and purpose to be agreeable, could not es¬ 
cape that form of stupidity: it followed in her 
mind, unreflectingly, that because Mrs. Arrow- 
point was ridiculous she was also likely to be 
wanting in penetration, and she went through her 
little scenes without suspicion that the various 
shades of her behavior were all noted. 

“ You are fond of books as well as of music, 
riding, and archery, I hear,” Mrs. Arrowpoint 
said, going to her for a tete-d-tete in the drawing¬ 
room after dinner ; “ Catherine will be very glad 
to have so sympathetic a neighbor.” This little 
speech might have seemed the most graceful po¬ 
liteness, spoken in a low melodious tone; but 
with a twang fatally loud, it gave Gwendolen a 
sense of exercising patronage when she answered, 
gracefully: 

“It is I who am fortunate. Miss Arrowpoint 
will teach me what good music is: I shall be en¬ 
tirely a learner. I hear that she is a thorough 
musician.” 

“ Catherine has certainly had every advantage. 
We have a first-rate musician in the house now— 
Herr Klesmer; perhaps you know all his com¬ 
positions. You must allow me to introduce him 
to yoii. You sing, I believe. Catherine plays 
three instruments, but she does not sing. I hope 
you will let us hear you. I understand you are 
an accomplished singer.” 

“Oh no!—‘die Kraft ist schwach, allein die 
Lust ist gross,’ as Mephistopheles says.” 

“Ah, you are a student of Goethe. Young 
ladies are so advanced now. I suppose you have 
read every thing ?” 


“ No, really. I shall be so glad if you will tell 
me what to read. I have been looking into all 
the books in the library at Offendene, but there is 
nothing readable. The leaves all stick together 
and smell musty. I wish I could write books to 
amuse myself, as you can! How delightful it 
must be to write books after one’s own taste in¬ 
stead of reading other people’s 1 Home-made 
books must be so nice.” 

For an instant Mrs. Arrowpoint’s glance was a 
little sharper, but the perilous resemblance to sa¬ 
tire in the last sentence took the hue of girlish 
simplicity when Gwendolen added, 

“ I would give any thing to write a book 1” 

“ And why should you not ?” said Mrs. Arrow- 
point, encouragingly. “ You have but to begin as 
I did. Pen, ink, and paper are at every body’s 
command. But I will send you all I have written 
with pleasure.” 

“ Thanks. I shall be so glad to read your writ¬ 
ings. Being acquainted with authors must give a 
peculiar understanding of their books: one would 
be able to tell then which parts were funny and 
which serious. I am sure I often laugh in the 
•wrong place.” Here Gwendolen herself became 
aware of danger, and added, quickly, “ In Shaks- 
peare, you know, and other great writers that we 
can never see. But I always want to know more 
than there is in the books.” 

“ If you are interested in any of my subjects I 
can lend you many extra sheets in manuscript,” 
said Mrs. Arrowpoint—while Gwendolen felt her¬ 
self painfully in the position of the young lady 
who professed to like potted sprats. “ These are 
things I dare say J shall publish eventually: sev¬ 
eral friends have urged me to do so, and one 
doesn’t like to be obstinate. My Tasso, for ex¬ 
ample—I could have made it twice the size.” 

“ I dote on Tasso,” said Gwendolen. 

“ Well, you shall have all my papers, if you 
like. So many, you know, have written about 
Tasso; but they are all wrong. As to the par¬ 
ticular nature of his madness, and his feelings for 
Leonora, and the real cause of his imprisonment, 
and the character of Leonora, who, in my opin¬ 
ion, was a cold-hearted woman, else she would 
have married him in spite of her brother—they 
are all wrong. I differ from every body.” 

“ How very interesting 1” said Gwendolen. “ I 
like to differ from every body. I think it is so 
stupid to agree. That is the worst of writing 
your opinions; you make people agree with 
you.” 

This speech renewed a slight suspicion in Mrs. 
Arrowpoint, and again her glance became for a 
moment examining. But Gwendolen looked very 
innocent, and continued with a docile air: 

“ I know nothing of Tasso except the Gencsa- 
lemme Liherata^ which we read and learned by 
heart at school.” 

“ Ah, his life is more interesting than his po¬ 
etry. I have constructed the early part of his 
life as a sort of romance. When one thinks of 
his father Bernardo, and so on, there is so much 
that must be true.” 

“ Imagination is often truer than fact,” said 
Gwendolen, decisively, though she could no more 
have explained these glib words than if they 
had been Coptic or Etruscan. “ I shall be so 
glad to learn all about Tasso—and his madness 
especially. I suppose poets are always a little 
mad.” 
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“ To be sure—‘ the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rollingand somebody says of Marlowe— 

“ ‘For that fine madness still he did maintain, 

Which always should possess the poet’s brain.’” 

“ But it was not always found out, was it ?” 
said Gwendolen, innocently. “I suppose some 
of them rolled their eyes in private. Mad peo¬ 
ple are often very cunning.” 

Again a shade flitted over Mrs. Arrowpoint’s 
face; but the entrance of the gentlemen prevented 
any immediate mischief between her and this too 
quick young lady, who had overacted her ndivetk 

“ Ah, here comes Herr Klesmer,” said Mrs. Ar- 
rowpoint, rising; and presently bringing him to 
Gwendolen, she left them to a dialogue which was 
agreeable on both sides, Herr Klesmer being a 
felicitous combination of the German, the Sclave, 
and the Semite, with grand features, brown hair 
floating in artistic fashion, and brown eyes in 
spectacles. His English had little foreignness 
except its fluency; and his alarming cleverness 
was made less formidable just then by a certain 
softening air of silliness which will sometimes 
befall even Genius in the desire of being agree¬ 
able to Beauty. 

Music was soon begun. Miss Arrowpoint and 
Herr Klesmer played a four-handed piece on two 
pianos which convinced the company in general 
that it was long, and Gwendolen in particular 
that the neutral, placid-faced Miss Arrowpoint 
had a mastery of the instrument which put her 
own execution out of the question—though she 
was not discouraged as to her often-praised touch 
and style. After this every one became anxious 
to hear Gwendolen sing; especially Mr. Arrow- 
point; as was natural in a host and a perfect 
gentleman, of whom no one had any thing to say 
but that he had married Miss Guttler, and im¬ 
ported the best cigars; and he led her to the pi¬ 
ano with easy politeness. Herr Klesmer closed 
the instrument in readiness for her, and smiled 
with pleasure at her approach; then placed him¬ 
self at the distance of a few feet so that he could 
see her as she sang. 

Gwendolen was not nervous: what she under¬ 
took to do she did without trembling, and singing 
was an enjoyment to her. Her voice was a mod¬ 
erately powerful soprano (some one had told her 
it was like Jenny Lind’s), her ear good, and she 
was able to keep in tune, so that her singing gave 
pleasure to ordinary hearers, and she had been 
used to unmingled applause. She had the rare 
advantage of looking almost prettier when she 
was singing than at other times, and that Herr 
Klesmer was in front of her seemed not disa¬ 
greeable. Her song, determined on beforehand, 
was a favorite aria of Bellini’s, in which she felt 
quite sure of herself. 

“Charming!” said Mr. Arrowpoint, who had 
remained near, and the word was echoed around 
without more insincerity than we recognize in a 
brotherly way as human. But Herr Klesmer 
stood like a statue—if a statue can be imagined 
in spectacles; at least, he was as mute as a 
statue. Gwendolen was pressed to keep her seat 
and double the general pleasure, and she did not 
wish to refuse; but before resolving to do so she 
moved a little toward Herr Klesmer, saying, with 
a look of smiling appeal, “ It would be too cruel 
to a great musician. You can not like to hear 
poor amateur singing.” 


“No, truly; but that makes nothing,” said 
Herr Klesmer, suddenly speaking in an odious 
German fashion with staccato endings, quite un¬ 
observable in him before, and apparently depend¬ 
ing on a change of mood, as Irishmen resume 
their strongest brogue when they are fervid or 
quarrelsome. “That makes nothing. It is al¬ 
ways acceptable to see you sing.” 

Was there ever so unexpected an assertion of 
superiority ? at least before the late Teutonic con¬ 
quests ? Gwendolen colored deeply, but, with her 
usual presence of mind, did not show an ungrace¬ 
ful resentment by moving away immediately ; and 
Miss Arrowpoint, who had been near enough to 
overhear (and also to observe that Herr Klesmer’s 
mode of looking at Gwendolen was more conspic¬ 
uously admiring than was quite consistent with 
good taste), now with the utmost tact and kind¬ 
ness came close to her, and said,- 

“ Imagine what I have to go through with this 
professor 1 He can hardly tolerate gtny thing we 
English do in music. We can only put up with 
his severity, and make use of it to find out the 
worst that can be said of us. It is a little com¬ 
fort to know that; and one can bear it when ev¬ 
ery one else is admiring.” 

“I should be very much obliged to him for 
telling me the worst,” said Gwendolen, recovering 
herself. “ I dare say I have been extremely ill 
taught, in addition to having no talent—only liking 
for music.” This was very well expressed, con¬ 
sidering that it had never entered her mind be¬ 
fore. 

“ Yes, it is true; you have not been well taught,” 
said Herr Klesmer, quietly. Woman was dear ta 
him, but music was dearer. “ Still, you are not 
quite without gifts. You sing in tune, and you 
have a pretty fair organ. But you produce your 
notes badly; and that music which you sing is 
beneath you. It is a form of melody which ex¬ 
presses a puerile state of culture—a dandling, 
canting, seesaw kind of stuff—the passion and 
thought of people without any breadth of hori¬ 
zon. There is a sort of self-satisfied folly about 
every phrase of such melody: no cries of deep, 
mysterious passion—^no conflict—^no sense of the 
universal. It makes men small as they listen to- 
it. Sing now something larger. And I shall see.” 

“ Oh, not now. By-and-by,” said Gwendolen, 
with a sinking of heart at the sudden width of 
horizon opened round her small musical perform¬ 
ance. For a young lady desiring to lead, this first 
encounter in her campaign was startling. But 
she was bent on not behaving foolishly, and Miss 
Arrowpoint helped her by saying, 

“Yes, by-and-by. I always require half an 
hour to get up my courage after being criticised 
by Herr Klesmer. We will ask him to play to 
us now: he is bound to show us what is good 
music.” 

To be quite safe on this point Herr Klesmer 
played a composition of his own, a fantasia called 
Freudvoll^ I^dvoll^ Gedanhenvoll —an extensive 
commentary on some melodic ideas not too grossly 
evident; and he certainly fetched as much variety 
and depth of passion out of the piano as that 
moderately responsive instrument lends itself to, 
having an imperious magic in his fingers that 
seemed to send a nerve-thrill through ivory key 
and wooden hammer, and compel the strings to 
make a quivering lingering speech for him. 
Gwendolen, in spite of her wounded egoism, had 
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fullness of nature enough to feel the power of 
this playing, and it gradually turned her inward 
sob of mortification into an excitement which 
lifted her for the moment into a desperate indif¬ 
ference about her own doings, or at least a deter¬ 
mination to get a superiority over them by laugh¬ 
ing at them as if they belonged to somebody else. 
Her eyes had become brighter, her cheeks slight¬ 
ly fiushed, and her tongue ready for any mischiev¬ 
ous remarks. 

“ I wish you would sing to us again. Miss Har- 
leth,” said young Olintock, the archdeacon’s clas¬ 
sical son, who had been so fortunate as to take 
her to dinner, and came up to renew conversation 
as soon as Herr Klesmer’s performance was end¬ 
ed. “ That is the style of music for me. I nev¬ 
er can make any thing of this tip-top playing. It 
is like a jar of leeches, where you can never tell 
either beginnings or endings. I could listen to 
your singing all day.” 

“ Yes, we#hould be glad of something popular 
now—another song from you would be a relaxa¬ 
tion,” said Mrs. Arrowpoiiit, who had also come 
near with polite intentions. 

“That must be because you are in a puerile 
state of culture, and have no breadth of horizon. 
I have just learned that. I have been taught 
how bad my taste is, and am feeling growing 
pains. They are never pleasant,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, not taking any notice of Mrs. Arrowpoiiit, 
and looking up with a bright smile at young 
Clintock. 

Mrs. Arrowpoint was not insensible to this 
rudeness, but merely said, “ Well, we will not 
press any thing disagreeably ;” and as there was 
a perceptible outrush of imprisoned conversation 
just then, and a movement of guests seeking each 
other, she remained seated where she was, and 
looked round her with the relief of the hostess at 
finding she is not needed. 

“ I am glad you like this neighborhood,” said 
young Clintock, well pleased with his station in 
front of Gwendolen. 

“ Exceedingly. There seems to be a little of 
every thing and not much of any thing.” 

“ That is rather equivocal praise.” 

“Not with me. I like a little of every thing; 
a little absurdity, for example, is very amusing. 
I am thankful for a few queer people. But much 
of them is a bore.” 

(Mrs. Arrowpoint, who was hearing this dia¬ 
logue, perceived quite a new tone in Gwendolen’s 
speech, and felt a revival of doubt as to her in¬ 
terest in Tasso’s madness.) 

“ I think there should be more croquet, for one 
thing,” said young Clintock; “ I am usually away, 
but, if I were more here, I should go in for a cro¬ 
quet club. You are one of the archers, I think. 
But depend upon it croquet is the game of the 
future. It wants writing up, though. One of our 
best men has written a poem on it, in four cantos 
—as good as Pope. I want him to publish it. 
You never read any thing better.” 

“ I shall study croquet to-morrow. I shall take 
to it instead of singing.” 

“ No, no, not that. But do take to croquet. I 
will send you Jenning’s poem, if you like. I have 
a manuscript copy.” 

“ Is he a great friend of yours ?” 

“ Well, rather.” 

“ Oh, if he is only rather, I think I will decline. 
Or, if you send it me, will you promise not to 


catechise me upon it, and ask me which part I 
like best ? Because it is not so easy to know a 
poem without reading it as to know a sermon 
without listening.” 

“ Decidedly,” Mrs. Arrowpoint thought, “ this 
girl is double and satirical. I shall be on my 
guard against her.” 

But Gwendolen, nevertheless, continued to re¬ 
ceive polite attentions from the family at Quet- 
cham, not merely because invitations have larger 
grounds than those of personal liking, but because 
the trying little scene at the piano had awakened 
a kindly solicitude toward her in the gentle mind 
of Miss Arrowpoint, who managed all the invita¬ 
tions and visits, her mother being otherwise oc¬ 
cupied. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ Croyez vous m’avoir humiliee pour m’avoir appris 
que la terre tourue autour du soleil ? Je vous jure que 
je ue ra’en estime pas moins.”— Fontenelle : Plura- 
liU des Mondes. 

That lofty criticism had caused Gwendolen a 
new sort of pain. She would not have chosen to 
confess how unfortunate she thought herself in 
not having had Miss Arrowpoint’s musical advan¬ 
tages, so as to be able to question Herr Klesmer’s 
taste with the confidence of thorough knowledge; 
still less, to admit even to herself that Miss Ar- 
roAvpoint each time they met raised an unwonted 
feeling of jealousy in her: not in the least be¬ 
cause she was an heiress, but because it was real¬ 
ly provoking that a girl whose appearance you 
could not characterize except by saying that her 
figure was slight and of middle stature, her feat¬ 
ures small, her eyes tolerable, and her complex¬ 
ion sallow, had nevertheless a certain mental su¬ 
periority which could not be explained away—an 
exasperating thoroughness in her musical accom¬ 
plishment, a fastidious discrimination in her gen¬ 
eral tastes, which made it impossible to force her 
admiration and kept you in awe of her standard. 
This insignificant-looking young lady of four-and- 
twenty, whom any one’s eyes would have passed 
over negligently if she had not been Miss Arrow- 
point, might be suspected of a secret opinion that 
Miss Harleth’s acquirements were rather of a 
common order; and such an opinion was not 
made agreeable to think of by being always veil¬ 
ed under a perfect kindness of manner. 

But Gwendolen did not like to dwell on facts 
which threw an unfavorable light on herself. The 
musical Magus who had so suddenly widened her 
horizon was not always on the scene; and his 
being constantly backward and forward between 
London and Quetcham soon began to be thought 
of as offering opportunities for converting him 
to a more admiring state of mind. Meanwhile, in 
the manifest pleasure her singing gave at Brack- 
enshaw Castle, the Firs, and elsewhere, she recov¬ 
ered her equanimity, being disposed to think ap¬ 
proval more trustworthy than objection, and not 
being one of the exceptional persons who have a 
parching thirst for a perfection undemanded by 
their neighbors. Perhaps it would have been rash 
to say then that she was at all exceptional inward¬ 
ly, or that the unusual in her was more than her 
rare grace of movement and bearing, and a cer¬ 
tain daring which gave piquancy to a very com¬ 
mon egoistic ambition, such as exists under many 
clumsy exteriors, and is taken no notice of. For 
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I suppose that the set of the head does not really 
determine the hunger of the inner self for su¬ 
premacy: it only makes a difference sometimes 
as to the way in which the supremacy is held 
attainable, and a little also to the degree in which 
it can be attained; especially.when the hungry 
one is a girl, whose passion for doing what is re¬ 
markable has an ideal limit in consistency with 
the highest breeding and perfect freedom from 
the sordid need of income. Gwendolen was as 
inwardly rebellious against the restraints of family 
conditions, and as ready to look through obliga¬ 
tions into her own fundamental want of feeling 
for them, as if she had been sustained by the 
boldest speculations; but she really had no such 
speculations, and would at once have marked 
herself off from any sort of theoretical or practi¬ 
cally reforming women by satirizing them. She 
rejoiced to feel herself exceptional; but her ho¬ 
rizon was that of the genteel romance where the 
heroine’s soul poured out in her journal is full 
of vague power, originality, and general rebellion, 
while her life moves strictly in the sphere of 
fashion; and if she wanders into a swamp, the 
pathos lies partly, so to speak, in her having on 
her satin shoes. Here is a restraint which nature 
and society have provided on the pursuit of 
striking adventure; so that a soul burning with 
a sense of what the universe is not, and ready to 
take all existence as fuel, is nevertheless held 
captive by the ordinary wire-work of social forms, 
and does nothing particular. 

This commonplace result was w'hat Gwendolen 
found herself threatened with even in the novelty 
of the first winter at Offendene. What she was 
clear upon was, that she did not wish to lead the 
same sort of life as ordinary young ladies did; 
but what she was not clear upon was, how she 
should set about leading any other, and what 
were the particular acts which she would assert 
her freedom by doing. Offendene remained a 
good background, if any thing would happen 
there; but on the whole the neighborhood was 
in fault. 

Beyond the effect of her beauty on a first pres¬ 
entation, there was not much excitement to be 
got out of her earliest invitations, and she came 
home after little sallies of satire and knowingness 
such as had offended Mrs. Arrowpoint, to fill the 
intervening days with the most girlish devices. 
The strongest assertion she was able to make of 
her individual claims was to leave out Alice’s les¬ 
sons (on the principle that Alice was more likely 
to excel in ignorance), and to employ her with 
Miss Merry, and the maid who was understood to 
wait on all the ladies, in helping to arrange vari¬ 
ous dramatic costumes which Gwendolen pleased 
herself with having in readiness for some fu¬ 
ture occasions of acting in charades or theatrical 
pieces, occasions which she meant to bring about 
by force of will or contrivance. She had never 
acted—only made a figure in tableaux vimnts at 
school; but she felt assured that she could act 
well, and having been once or twice to the Thea¬ 
tre Fran 9 ais, and also heard her mamma speak 
of Rachel, her waking dreams and cogitations as 
to how she would manage her destiny sometimes 
turned on the question whether she should be¬ 
come an actress like Rachel, since she was more 
beautiful than that thin Jewess. Meanwhile the 
wet days before Christmas were passed pleasant¬ 
ly in tiie preparation of costumes, Greek, Orient- 
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al, and Composite, in which Gwendolen attitudi¬ 
nized and speechified before a domestic audience, 
including even the housekeeper, who was once 
pressed into it that she might swell the notes of 
applause; but having shown herself unworthy by 
observing that Miss Harleth looked far more like 
a queen in her own dress than in that baggy thing 
with her arms all bare, she was not invited a sec¬ 
ond time. 

“ Do I look as well as Rachel, mamma ?” said 
Gwendolen one day, when she had been showing 
herself in her Greek dress to Anna, and going 
through scraps of scenes with much tragic inten¬ 
tion. 

“You have better arms than Rachel,” said 
Mrs. Davilow; “ your arms would do for any 
thing, Gwen. But your voice is not so tragic as 
hers; it is not so deep.” 

“ I can make it deeper if I like,” said Gwendo¬ 
len, provisionally; then she added, with decision, 
“ I think a higher voice is more tragic; it is more 
feminine; and the more feminine a woman is, 
the more tragic it seems when she does desperate 
actions.” 

“ There may be something in that,” said Mrs. 
Davilow, languidly. “But I don’t know what 
good there is in making one’s blood creep. And 
if there is any thing horrible to be done, I should 
like it to be left to the men.” 

“ Oh, mamma, you are so dreadfully prosaic! 
As if all the great poetic criminals were not wom¬ 
en ! I think the men are poor cautious creatures.” 

“Well, dear, and you—who are afraid to be 
alone in the night—I don’t think you would be 
very bold in crime, thank God.” 

“ I am not talking about reality, mamma,” said 
Gwendolen, impatiently. Then, her mamma be¬ 
ing called out of the room, she turned quickly to 
her cousin, as if taking an opportunity, and said, 
“Anna, do ask my uncle to let us get up some 
charades at the Rectory. Mr. Middleton and War- 
ham could act with us—just for practice. Mam¬ 
ma says it will not do to have Mr. Middleton con¬ 
sulting and rehearsing here. He is a stick, but 
we could give him suitable parts. Do ask; or 
else I will.” 

“ Oh, not till Rex eomes. He is so clever, and 
such a dear old thing, and he will act Napoleon 
looking over the sea. He looks just like Napo¬ 
leon. Rex can do any thing.” 

I don’t in the least believe in your Rex, Anna,” 
said Gwendolen, laughing at her. “ He will turn 
out to be like those wretched blue and yellow 
water-colors of his which you hang up in your 
bedroom and worship.” 

“Very well, you will see,” said Anna. “It is 
not that I know what is clever, but he has got a 
scholarship already, and papa says he will get a 
fellowship, and nobody is better at games. He 
is cleverer than Mr. Middleton, and every body 
but you calls Mr. Middleton clever.” 

“ So he may be in a dark-lantern sort of way. 
But he is a stick. If he had to say, ‘ Perdition 
catch my soul, but I do love her 1’ he would say 
it in just the same tone as, ‘ Here endeth the sec¬ 
ond lesson.’ ” 

“ Oh, Gwendolen!” said Anna, shocked at these 
promiscuous allusions. “And it is very unkind 
of you to speak so of him, for he admires yo’a 
very much. I heard Warham say one day to 
mamma, ‘Middleton is regularly spooney upon 
Gwendolen.’ She was very angry with hihi; but 
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I know what it means. It is what they say at 
college for being in love.” 

“How can I help it?” said Gwendolen, rather 
contemptuously. “Perdition catch my soul if I 
love /wm.” 

“No, of course; papa, I think, would not wish 
it. And he is to go away soon. But it makes 
me sorry when you ridicule him.” 

“ What shall you do to me when I ridicule 
Rex ?” said Gwendolen, wickedly. 

“Now, Gwendolen dear, you will notP said 
Anna, her eyes filling with tears. “ I could not 
bear it. But there really is nothing in him to 
ridicule. Only you may find out things. For no 
one ever thought of laughing at Mr. Middleton 
before you. Every one said he was nice-look¬ 
ing, and his manners perfect. I am sure I have 
always been, frightened at him because of his 
learning and his square-cut coat, and his being a 
nephew of the bishop’s and all that. But you 
will not ridicule Rex—promise me.” Anna end¬ 
ed with a beseeching look which touched Gwen¬ 
dolen. 

“ You are a dear little coz,” she said, just touch¬ 
ing the tip of Anna’s chin with her thumb and 
forefinger. “ I don’t ever want to do any thing 
that will vex you. Especially if Rex is to make 
every thing come off—charades and every thing.” 

And when at last Rex was there, the anima¬ 
tion he brought into the life at Offendene and the 
Rectory, and his ready partnership in Gwendolen’s 
plans, left her no inclination for any ridicule that 
was not of an open and flattering kind, such as 
he himself enjoyed. He was a fine open-hearted 
youth, with a handsome face strongly resembling 
his father’s and Anna’s, but softer in expression 
than the one, and larger in scale than the other: 
a bright, healthy, loving nature, enjoying ordinary, 
innocent things so much that vice had no tempta¬ 
tion for him, and what he knew of it lay too en¬ 
tirely in the outer courts and little-visited cham¬ 
bers of his mind for him to think of it with great 
repulsion. Vicious habits were with him “ what 
some fellows did”—“ stupid stuff” which he liked 
to keep aloof from. He returned Anna’s affec¬ 
tion as fully as could be expected of a brother 
whose pleasures apart from her were more than 
the sum total of hers; and he had never known 
a stronger love. 

The cousins were continually together at the 
one house or the other — chiefly at Offendene, 
where there was more freedom, or rather where 
there was a more complete sway for Gwendolen; 
and whatever she wished became a ruling purpose 
for Rex. The charades came off according to her 
plans; and also some other little scenes not con¬ 
templated by her in which her acting was more 
impromptu. It was at Offendene that the cha¬ 
rades and tableaux were rehearsed and present¬ 
ed, ]\Irs. Davilow seeing no objection even to Mr. 
Middleton’s being invited to share in them, now 
that Rex too w^as there—especially as his serv¬ 
ices were indispensable; Warham, who was study¬ 
ing for India with a Wancester “coach,” having 
no time to spare, and being generally dismal un¬ 
der a cram of every thing except the answers 
needed at the forth-coming examination, which 
might disclose the welfare of our Indian Empire 
to be somehow connected with a quotable knowl¬ 
edge of Browne’s Pastorals. 

Mr. Middleton was persuaded to play various 
grave parts, Gwendolen having flattered him on 


his enviable immobility of countenance; and, at 
first a little pained and jealous at her comrade¬ 
ship with Rex, he presently drew encouragement 
from the thought that this sort of cousinly famil¬ 
iarity excluded any serious passion. Indeed, he 
sometimes felt that her more formal treatment 
of himself was such a sign of favor as to warrant 
his making advances before he left Pennicote, 
though he had intended to keep his feelings in 
reserve until his position should be more assured. 
Miss Gwendolen, quite aware that she was‘adored 
by this unexceptionable young clergyman with 
pale whiskers and square-cut collar, felt nothing 
more on the subject than that she had no objec¬ 
tion to be adored: she turned her eyes on him 
wdth calm mercilessness ijnd caused him many 
mildly agitating hopes by seeming always to 
avoid dramatic contact with him—for all mean¬ 
ings, we know, depend on the key of interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Some persons might have thought beforehand 
that a young man of Anglican leanings, having 
a sense of sacredness much exercised on small 
things as well as great, rarely laughing save from 
politeness, and in general regarding the mention 
of spades by their naked names as rather coarse, 
would not have seen a fitting bride for himself in 
a girl who was daring in ridicule, and showed 
none of the special grace required in the clergy¬ 
man’s wife; or, that a young man informed by 
theological reading would have reflected that he 
was not likely to meet the taste of a lively, rest¬ 
less young lady like Miss Ilarleth. But are we 
always obliged to explain why the facts are not 
what some persons thought beforehand? The 
apology lies on their side, who had that erroneous 
way of thinking. 

As for Rex, who would possibly have been sor¬ 
ry for poor Middleton if he had been aware of 
the excellent curate’s inward conflict, he was too 
completely absorbed in a first passion to have ob¬ 
servation for any person or thing. He did not 
observe Gwendolen; he only felt what she said 
or did, and the back of his head seemed to be a 
good organ of information as to whether she was 
in the room or out. Before the end of the first 
fortnight he was so deeply in love that it was im¬ 
possible for him to think of his life except as 
bound up with Gwendolen’s. He could see no 
obstacles, poor boy; his own love seemed a 
guarantee of hers, since it was one with the un¬ 
perturbed delight in her image, so that he could 
no more dream of her giving him pain than an 
Egyptian could dream of snow. She sung and 
played to him whenever he liked, was always glad 
of his companionship in riding, though his bor¬ 
rowed steeds were often comic, was ready to join 
in any fun of his, and showed a right apprecia¬ 
tion of Anna. No mark of s}Tnpathy seemed ab¬ 
sent. That because Gwendolen was the most 
perfect creature in the world she was to make a 
grand match, had not occurred to him. He had 
no conceit—at least, not more than goes to make 
up the necessary gum and consistence of a sub¬ 
stantial personality: it was only that in the young 
bliss of loving he took Gwendolen’s perfection as 
part of that good which had seemed one with life 
to him, being the outcome of a happy, well-em¬ 
bodied nature. 

One incident which happened in the course of 
their dramatic attempts impressed Rex as a sign 
of her unusual sensibility. It showed an aspect 
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of her nature which could not have been precon¬ 
ceived by any one who, like him, had only seen 
her habitual fearlessness in active exercises and 
her high spirits in society. 

After a good deal of rehearsing it was resolved 
that a select party should be invited to Offendene 
to outness the performances which went with so 
much satisfaction to the actors. Anna had caused 
a pleasant surprise; nothing could be neater than 
the way in which she played her little parts; one 
would even have suspected her of hiding much 
sly observation under her simplicity. And Mr. 
Middleton answered very well by not tryhig to be 
comic. The main source of doubt and retarda¬ 
tion had been Gwendolen’s desire to appear in 
her Greek dress. No word for a charade would 
occur to her either waking or dreaming that suit¬ 
ed her purpose of getting a statuesque pose in 
this favorite costume. To choose a motive from 
Racine was of no use, since Rex and the others 
could not declaim French verse, and improvised 
speeches would turn the scene into burlesque. 
Besides, Mr. Gascoigne prohibited the acting of 
scenes from plays: he usually protested against 
the notion that an amusement which was fitting 
for every one else was unfitting for a clergyman; 
but he would not in this matter overstep the line 
of decorum as drawn in that part of Wessex, 
which did not exclude his sanction of the young 
people’s acting charades in his sister-in-law’s 
house—a very different affair from private theat¬ 
ricals in ihe full sense of the word. 

Every body, of course, was concerned to satisfy 
this wish of Gwendolen’s, and Rex proposed -that 
tliey should wind up with a tableau in which the 
effect of her majesty would not be marred by 
any one’s speech. This pleased her thoroughly, 
and the only question was the choice of the 
tableau. 

“ Something pleasant, children, I beseech you,” 
said Mrs. Davilow; “ I can’t have any Greek wick¬ 
edness.” 

“It is no worse than Christian wickedness, 
mamma,” said Gwendolen, whose mention of 
Rachelesque heroines had called forth that re¬ 
mark. 

“ And less' scandalous,” said Rex. “ Besides, 
one thinks of it as all gone by and done with. 
What do you say to Briseis being led away ? I 
would be Achilles, and you would be looking 
round at me—after the print we have at the 
Rectory.” 

“ That would be a good attitude for me,” said 
Gwendolen, in a tone of acceptance. But after¬ 
ward she said, with decision, “No. It will not 
do. There must be three men in proper costume, 
else it will be ridiculous.” 

“ I have it!” said Rex, after a little reflection. 

“ Hermione as the statue in the Winter's Tale! 
I will be Leontes and Miss Merry Paulina, one on 
each side. Our dress won’t signify,” he went on, 
laughingly; “it will be more Shakspearean and 
romantic if Leontes looks like Napoleon, and 
Paulina like a modern spinster.” 

And Hermione was chosen; all agreeing that 
age was of no consequence; but Gwendolen urged 
that instead of the mere tableau there should be 
just enough acting of the scene to introduce the 
striking up of the music as a signal for her to 
step down and advance; when Leontes, instead of 
embracing her, was to kneel and kiss the hem of 
her garment, and so the curtain was to fall. The 1 


antechamber with folding-doors lent itself ad¬ 
mirably to the purposes of a stage, and the whole 
of the establishment, with the addition of Jarrett, 
the village carpenter, was absorbed in the prep¬ 
arations for an entertainment which, considering 
that it was an imitation of acting, was likely to 
be successful, since we know from ancient fable 
that an imitation may have more chance of suc¬ 
cess than the original. 

Gwendolen was not without a special exulta¬ 
tion in the prospect of this occasion, for she knew 
that Herr Klesmcr was again at Quetcham, and 
she had taken care to include him among the 
invited. 

Klesmer came. He was in one of his placid 
silent moods, and sat in serene contemplation, 
replying to all appeals in benignant-sounding syl¬ 
lables more or less articulate—as taking up his 
cross meekly in a world overgrown with ama¬ 
teurs, or as careful how he moved his lion paws, 
lest he should crush a rampant and vociferous 
mouse. 

Every thing indeed went off smoothly and ac¬ 
cording to expectation—all that was improvised 
and accidental being of a probable sort—until 
the incident occurred which showed Gwendolen 
in an unforeseen phase of emotion. How it came 
about was at first a mystery.. 

The tableau of Hermione was doubly striking 
from its dissimilarity with what had gone before: 
it was answering perfectly, and a murmur of ap¬ 
plause had been gradually suppressed while Le¬ 
ontes gave his permission that Paulina should 
exercise her utmost art and make the statue 
move. 

Hermione, her arm resting on a pillar, was ele¬ 
vated by about six inches, which she counted on 
as a means of showing her pretty foot and instep, 
when at the given signal she should advance and 
descend. 

“ Music, awake her, strike!” said Paulina (Mrs. 
Davilow, who by special entreaty had consented 
to take the part, in a white burnous and hood). 

Herr Klesmer, who had been good-natured 
enough to seat himself at the piano, struck a ‘ 
thunderous chord—^but in the same instant, and 
before Hermione had put forth her foot, the 
movable panel, which was on a line with the pi¬ 
ano, flew open on the right opposite the stage 
and disclosed the picture of the dead face and 
the fleeing figure, brought out in pale definiteness 
by the position of the wax-lights. Every one 
was startled, but all eyes in the act of turning 
toward the opened panel were recalled by a pier¬ 
cing cry from Gwendolen, who stood without 
change of attitude, but with a change of expres¬ 
sion that was terri^dng in its terror. She looked 
like a statue into which a soul of Fear had entered: 
her pallid lips were parted; her eyes, usually nar¬ 
rowed under their long lashes, were dilated and 
fixed. Her mother, less surprised than alarmed, 
rushed toward her, and Rex too could not help 
going to her side. But the touch of her mother’s 
arm had the effect of an electric charge; Gwen¬ 
dolen fell on her knees and put her hands before 
her face. She was still trembling, but mute, and 
it seemed that she had self-consciousness enough 
to aim at controlling her signs of terror, for she 
presently allowed herself to be raised from her 
kneeling posture and led away, while the com¬ 
pany were relieving their minds by explanation. 

“ A magnificent bit of plmtik that!” said Kies- 
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mer to Miss Arrowpoint. And a quick fire of 
under-toned question and answer went round. 

“Was it part of the play?” 

“ Oh no, surely not. Miss Harleth was too 
much affected. A sensitive creature I” 

“ Dear me! I was not aware that there was a 
painting behind that panel; were you ?” 

“No; how should I? Some eccentricity in 
one of the EaiTs family long ago, I suppose.” 

“ How very painful! Pray shut it up.” 

“Was the door locked? It is very mysteri¬ 
ous. It must be the spirits.” 

“ But there is no medium present.” 

“ How do you know that ? We must conclude 
that there is, when such things happen.” 

“ Oh, the door was not locked; it was probably 
the sudden vibration from the piano that sent it 
open.” 

This conclusion came from Mr. Gascoigne, who 
begged Miss Merry, if possible, to get the key. 
But this readiness to explain the mystery was 
thought by Mrs. Vulcany unbecoming in a cler¬ 
gyman, and she observed in an under-tone that 
Mr. Gascoigne was always a little too worldly for 
her taste. However, the key w'as. produced, and 
the rector turned it in the lock with an emphasis 
rather offensively rationalizing—as who should 
say, “It will not start open again”—putting the 
key in his pocket as a security. 

However, Gwendolen soon re-appeared, show¬ 
ing her usual spirits, and evidently determined to 
ignore as far as she could the striking change 
she had made in the part of Hermione. 

But when Klesracr said to her, “ We have to 
thank you for devising a perfect climax: you 
could not have chosen a finer bit of plastik''’ there 
was a flush of pleasure in her face. She liked to 
accept as a belief what was really no more than 
delicate feigning. He divined that the betrayal 
into a passion of fear had been mortifying to her, 
and wished her to understand that he took it for 
good acting. Gwendolen cherished the idea that 
now he was struck with her talent as well as her 
beauty, and her uneasiness about his opinion was 
half turned to complacency. 

But too many were in the secret of what had 
been included in the rehearsals, and what had 
not, and no one besides Klesmer took the trouble 
to soothe Gwendolen’s imagined mortification. 
The general sentiment was that the incident 
should be let drop. 

There had really been a mediiun concerned in 
the starting open of the panel: one who had 
quitted the room in haste and crept to bed in 
much alarm, of conscience. It was the small 
Isabel, whose intense curiosity, unsatisfied by the 
brief glimpse she had had of the strange picture 
on the day of arrival at Offendene, had kept her 
on the watch for an opportunity of finding out 
where Gwendolen had put the key, of stealing it 
from the discovered drawer when the rest of the 
family were out, and getting on a stool to unlock 
the panel. While she was indulging her thirst 
for knowledge in this way, a noise which she 
feared was an approaching footstep alarmed her; 
she closed the door and attempted hurriedly to 
lock it, but failing and not daring to linger, she 
withdrew the key and trusted that the panel 
would stick, as it seemed well inclined to do. In 
this confidence she had returned the key to its 
former place, stilling any anxiety by the thought 
that if the door were discovered to be unlocked. 


nobody could know how the unlocking came 
about. The inconvenient Isabel, like other of¬ 
fenders, did not foresee her own impulse to con¬ 
fession, a fatahty which came upon her the morn¬ 
ing after the party, when Gwendolen said at the 
breakfast table, “ I know the door was locked be¬ 
fore the housekeeper gave me the key, for I tried 
it myself afterward. Some one must have been 
to my drawer and taken the key.” 

It seemed to Isabel that Gwendolen’s awful 
eyes had rested on her more than on the other 
sisters, and without any time for resolve she said, 
with a trembling lip, “Please forgive me, Gwen¬ 
dolen.” 

The forgiveness w’as sooner bestowed than it 
would have been if Gwendolen had not desired to 
dismiss from her own and every one else’s memo¬ 
ry any case in which she had shown her suscepti¬ 
bility to terror. She wondered at herself in these 
occasional experiences, which seemed like a brief 
remembered madness, an unexplained exception 
from her normal life; and in this instance she 
felt a peculiar vexation that her helpless fear 
had shown itself, not, as usual, in solitude, but 
in well-lit company. Her ideal was to be daring 
in speech and reckless in braving dangers, both 
moral and physical; and though her practice fell 
far behind her ideal, this short-coming seemed to 
be due to the pettiness of circumstances, the nar¬ 
row theatre which life offers to a girl of twen¬ 
ty, who can not conceive herself as any thing else 
than a lady, or as in any position which would 
lack the tribute of respect. She had no perma¬ 
nent consciousness of other fetters or of more 
spiritual restraints, having always disliked what¬ 
ever was presented to her under the name of 
religion in the same way that some people dis¬ 
like arithmetic and accounts: it had raised no 
other emotion in her, no alarm, no longing; so 
that the question whether she believed it had 
not occurred to her, any more than it had oc¬ 
curred to her to inquire into the conditions of 
colonial property and banking, on which, as she 
had had many opportunities of knowing, the fam¬ 
ily fortune was dependent. All these facts about 
herself she would have been ready to admit, and 
even, more or less indirectly, to state. AVhat she 
unwillingly recognized and would have been glad 
for others to be unaware of was that liability of 
hers to fits of spiritual dread, though this fount¬ 
ain of awe within her had not found its way into 
connection with the religion taught her or with 
any human relations. She was ashamed and 
frightened, as at w’hat might happen again, in 
remembering her tremor on suddenly feeling 
herself alone, when, for example, she was walk¬ 
ing without companionship and there came some 
rapid change in the light. Solitude in any wide 
scene impressed her with an undefined feeling 
of immeasurable existence aloof from her, in the 
midst of which she was helplessly incapable of 
asserting herself. The little astronomy taught 
her at school used sometimes to set her imagi¬ 
nation at work in a way that made her tremble; 
but always when some one jomed her she recov¬ 
ered her indifference to the vastness in which 
she seemed an exile; she found’ again her usual 
world, in which her will was of some avail, and 
the religious nomenclature belonging to this world 
W'as no more identified for her with those uneasy 
impressions of awe than her uncle’s surplices seen 
out of use at the Rectory. With human ears and 
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eyes about her, she had always hitherto recover¬ 
ed her confidence, and felt the possibility of win¬ 
ning empire. 

To her mamma and others her fits of timidity 
or terror were sufficiently accounted for by her 
“ sensitiveness,” or the “ excitability of her na¬ 
ture;” but these explanatory phrases required 
conciliation with much that seemed to be blank 
indifference or rare self-mastery. Heat is a great 
agent and a useful word, but considered as a 
means of explaining the universe, it requires an 
extensive knowledge of differences; and as a 
means of explaining character, “sensitiveness” 
Ms in much the same predicament. But who, 
loving a creature like Gwendolen, would not be 
inclined to regard every peculiarity in her as a 
mark of pre-eminence ? That was what Rex did. 
After the Hermione scene, he was more persuaded 
than ever that she must be instinct with all feel¬ 
ing, and not only readier to respond to a worship¬ 
ful love, but able to love better than other girls. 
Rex felt the summer on his young wings, and 
soared happily. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Periqot, As the bonny lasse passed bye, 

Willie, Hey, ho, bonnilasse ! 

P. She roode at me with glanncing eye, 

W. As clear as the crystall glasae. 

P. All as the sunny bcame so bright, 

W. Hey, ho, the sunnebeame ! 

P. Glaunceth from Phoebus’ face forthright, 
ir. So love into thy heart did streame. 

—Spenser : Shepkeard^s Calendar. 

*‘The kindliest symptom, yet the most alarming 
crisis ill the ticklish state of youth; the nourisher and 
destroyer of hopeful wits;_the servitude above free¬ 

dom ; the gentle mind’s religion ; the liberal supersti¬ 
tion.”— Charles Lamb. 

The first sign of the unimagined snow-storm 
was like the transparent white cloud that seems 
to set off the blue. Anna was in the secret of 
Rex’s feeling, though for the first time in their 
lives he had said nothing to her about what he 
most thought of, and he only took it for granted 
that she knew it. For the first time, too, Anna 
could not say to Rex what was continually in her 
mind. Perhaps it might have been a pain which 
she would have had to conceal, that he should so 
soon care for some one else more than for her¬ 
self, if such a feeling had not been thoroughly 
neutralized by doubt and anxiety on his account. 
Anna admired her cousin—would have said, with 
simple sincerity, “ Gwendolen is always very good 
to me,” and held it in the order of things for 
herself to be entirely subject to this cousin; but 
she looked at her with mingled fear and distrust, 
with a puzzled contemplation as of some won¬ 
drous and beautiful animal whose nature was a 
mystery, and who, for any thing Anna knew, 
might have an appetite for devouring all the small 
creatures that were her o^vn particular pets. And 
now Anna’s heart was sinking under the heavy 
conviction which she dared not utter, that Gwen¬ 
dolen would never care for Rex. What she her¬ 
self held in tenderness and reverence had con¬ 
stantly seemed indifferent to Gwendolen, and it 
was easier to imagine her scorning Rex than re¬ 
turning any tenderness of his. Besides, she was 
always thinking of being something extraordinary. 
And poor Rex! Papa would be angry with him, 
if he knew. And of course he was too young to 
be in love in that wayj and she, Anna, had 


thought that it would be years and years before 
any thing of that sort came, and that she would 
be Rex’s housekeeper ever so long. But what a 
heart must that be which did not return his love! 
Anna, in the prospect of his suffering, was begin¬ 
ning to dislike her too fascinating cousin. 

It seemed to her, as it did to Rex, that the 
weeks had been filled with a tumultuous life 
evident to all observers; if he had been ques¬ 
tioned on the subject, he would have said that he 
had no wish to conceal what he hoped would be 
an engagement which he should immediately tell 
his father of; and yet, for the first time in his 
life, he was reserved not only about his feelings, 
but—which was more remarkable to Anna— 
about certain actions. She, on her side, was 
nervous each time her father or mother began to 
speak to her in private, lest they should say any 
thing about Rex and Gwendolen. But the elders 
were not in the least alive to this agitating dra¬ 
ma, which went forward chiefly in a sort of pan¬ 
tomime, extremely lucid in the minds thus ex¬ 
pressing themselves, but easily missed by spec¬ 
tators who were running their eyes over the 
Guardian or the Clct'ical Gazette^ and regarded 
the trivialities of the young ones with scarcely 
more interpretation than they gave to the actions 
of lively ants. 

“ Where are you going, Rex ?” said Anna one 
gray morning, when her father had set off in the 
carriage to the sessions, Mrs. Gascoigne with him, 
and she had observed that her brother had on his 
antigropelos, the utmost approach he possessed 
to a hunting equipment. 

“Going to see the hounds throw off at the 
Three Barns.” 

“Are you going to take Gwendolen?” said 
Anna, timidly. 

“ She told you, did she ?” 

“ No; but I thought— Does papa know you 
are going ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of. I don’t suppose he 
would trouble himself about the matter.” 

“ You are going to use his horse ?” 

“ He knows I do that whenever I can.” 

“ Don’t let Gwendolen ride after the hounds, 
Rex,” said Anna, whose fears gifted her with 
second-sight. 

“Why not?” said Rex, smiling rather pro- 
vokingly. 

“ Papa and mamma and Aunt Davilow all wish 
her not to. They think it is not right for her.” 

“ Why should you suppose she is going to do 
what is not right ?” 

“Gwendolen minds nobody sometimes,” said 
Anna, getting bolder by dint of a little anger. 

“ Then she would not mind me,” said Rex, per¬ 
versely making a joke of poor Anna’s anxiety. 

“ Oh, Rex, I can not bear it. You will make 
yourself very unhappy.” Here Anna burst into 
tears. 

“ Nannie, Nannie, what on earth is the matter 
with you ?” said Rex, a little impatient at being 
kept in this way, hat on and whip in hand. 

“She will not care for you one bit—I know 
she never will!” said the poor child, in a sobbing 
whisper. She had lost all control of herself. 

Rex reddened, and hurried away from her out 
of the hall door, leaving her to the miserable 
consciousness of having made herself disagree¬ 
able in vain. 

He did think of her words as he rode along; 
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they had the unwelcomeness which all unfavor¬ 
able fortune-telling has, even when laughed at; 
but he quickly explained them as springing from 
little Anna’s tenderness, and began to be sorry 
that he was obliged to come away without sooth¬ 
ing her. Every other feeling on the subject, how¬ 
ever, was quickly merged in a resistant belief to 
the contrary of hers, accompanied with a new de¬ 
termination to prove that he was right. This sort 
of certainty had just enough kinship to doubt and 
uneasiness to hurry on a confession which an un¬ 
touched security might have delayed. 

Gwendolen was already mounted and riding 
up and down the avenue when Rex appeared at 
the gate. She had provided herself against dis¬ 
appointment in case he did not appear in time by 
having the groom ready behind her, for she would 
not have waited beyond a reasonable time. But 
now the groom was dismissed, and the twm rode 
away in delightful freedom. Gwendolen wns in 
her highest spirits, and Rex thought that she had 
never looked so lovely before: her figure, her long 
white throat, and the curves of her cheek and chin 
were always set off to perfection by the compact 
simplicity of her riding-dress. He could not con¬ 
ceive a more perfect girl; and to a youthful lover 
like Rex it seems that the fundamental identity 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful is already 
extant and manifest in the object of his love. 
Most observers wmld have held it more than 
equally accountable that a girl should have like 
impressions about Rex, for in his handsome face 
there was nothing corresponding to the undefina- 
ble stinging quality—as it were a trace of demon 
ancestry—which made some beholders hesitate 
in their admiration of Gwendolen. 

It was an exquisite January morning in which 
there was no threat of rain, but a gray sky mak¬ 
ing the calmest background for the charms of a 
mild winter scene: the grassy borders of the 
lanes, the hedge-rows sprinkled with red berries 
and haunted wdth low twitterings, the purple 
bareness of the elms, the rich brown of the fur¬ 
row’s. The horses’ hoofs made a musical chime, 
accompanying their young voices. She was laugh¬ 
ing at his equipment, for he was the reverse of a 
dandy, and he w’as enjoying her laughter: the 
freshness of the morning mingled w’ith the fresh¬ 
ness of their youth; and every sound that came 
from their clear throats, every glance they gave 
each other, w’as the bubbling outflow from a 
spring of joy. It was all morning to them, wdth- 
in and without. And thinking of them in these 
moments one is tempted to that futile sort of 
wishing—if only things could have been a little 
otherwise then, so as to have been greatly other¬ 
wise after!—if only these two beautiful young 
creatures could have pledged themselves to each 
other then and there, and never through life have 
swerved from that pledge! For some of the good¬ 
ness which Rex believed in was there. Goodness 
is a large, often a prospective w’ord; like harvest, 
which at one stage when we talk of it lies all un¬ 
der-ground, with an indeterminate future: is the 
germ prospering in the darkness ? at another, it 
has put forth delicate green blades, and by-and- 
by the trembling blossoms are ready to be dash¬ 
ed off by an hour of rough wind or rain. Each 
stage has its peculiar blight, and may have the 
healthy life choked out of it by a particular ac¬ 
tion of the fold land which rears or neighbors it, 
or by damage brought from foulness afar. 


“ Anna had got it into her head that you would 
want to ride after the hounds this morning,” said 
Rex, whose secret associations wdth Anna’s W’ords 
made this speech seem quite perilously near the 
most momentous of subjects. 

Did she ?” said Gw^endolen, laughingly. 
“ What a little clairvoyant she is !” 

“ Shall you ?” said Rex, who had not believed- 
in her intending to do it if the elders objected, 
but confided in her having good reasons. 

“I don’t know. I can’t tell what I shall do 
till I get there.. Clainmyants are often wrong: 
they foresee what is likely. I am not fond of 
what is likely; it is always dull. I do what is 
unlikely.” 

“ Ah, there you tell me a secret. When once 
I knew what people in general would be likely to 
do, I should know you would do the opposite. 
So you would have come round to a likelihood of 
your own sort. I shall be able to calculate on 
you. You couldn’t surprise me.” 

“Yes, I could. I should turn round and do 
what was likely for people in general,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, with a musical laugh. 

“ You see you can’t escape some sort of likeli¬ 
hood. And contradictoriness makes the strongest 
likelihood of all. You must give up a plan.” 

“No, I shall not. My plan is to do what 
pleases me.” (Here should any young lady in¬ 
cline to imitate Gwendolen, let her consider the 
set of her head and neck: if the angle there had 
been different, the chin protrusive, and the cervi¬ 
cal vertebrae a trifle more curved in their position, 
ten to one Gwendolen’s words would have had a 
jar in them for the sweet-natured Rex. But ev¬ 
ery thing odd in her speech was humor and pret¬ 
ty banter, which he was only anxious to turn to¬ 
ward one point.) 

“ Can you manage to feel only what pleases 
you ?” said he. 

“,Of course not; that comes from what other 
people do. But if the world were pleasanter, one 
would only feel what was pleasant. Girls’ lives 
are so stupid : they never do what they like.” 

“ I thought that was more the case of the men. 
They are forced to do hard things, and are often 
dreadfully bored, and knocked to pieces too. And 
then, if we love a girl very dearly, we want to do 
as she likes; so, after all, you have your own 
way.” 

“I don’t believe it. I never saw a married 
woman who had her oivn way.” 

“ What should you like to do ?” said Rex, quite 
guilelessly, and in real anxiety. 

“ Oh, I don’t know!—go to the North Pole, or 
ride steeple-chases, or go to be a queen in the 
East, like Lady Hester Stanhope,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, flightily. Her words were bora on her 
lips, but she would have been at a loss to give an 
answer of deeper origin. 

“You don’t mean you would never be mar¬ 
ried ?” 

“ No; I didn’t say that. Only when I married 
I should not do as other women do.” 

“You might do just as you liked if you mar¬ 
ried a man who loved you more dearly than any 
thing else in the world,” said Rex, who, poor 
youth, was moving in themes outside the curricu¬ 
lum in which he had promised to win distinction. 
“ I know one who does.” 

“ Don’t talk of Mr. Middleton, for Heaven’s 
sake!” said Gwendolen, hastily, a quick blush 
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spreading over her face and neck; “ that is An¬ 
na’s chant. I hear the hounds. Let us go on.” 

She put her chestnut to a canter, and Ilex had 
no choice but to follow her. Still, he felt encour¬ 
aged. Gwendolen was perfectly aware that her 
cousin was in love with her; but she had no idea 
that tlie matter was of any consequence, having 
never had the slightest visitation of painful love 
herself. She wished the small romance of Rex’s 
devotion to fill up the time of his stay at Penni- 
cote, and to avoid explanations which would bring 
it to an untimely end. Besides, she objected, 
with a sort of physical repulsion, to being direct¬ 
ly made love to. "With all her imaginative delight 
in being adored, there was a certain fierceness of 
maidenhood in her. 

But all other thoughts were soon lost for her 
in the excitement of the scene at the Three Barns. 
Several gentlemen of the hunt knew her, and she 
exchanged pleasant greetings. Rex could not get 
another word with her. The color, the stir of the 
field, had taken possession of Gwendolen with a 
strength which was not due to habitual associa¬ 
tion, for she had never yet ridden after the hounds 
—only said she should like to do it, and so drawn 
forth a prohibition; her mamma dreading the 
danger, and Tier uncle declaring that for his part 
he held that kind of violent exercise unseemly in 
a woman, and that whatever might be done in 
other parts of the country, no lady of good posi¬ 
tion followed the Wessex hunt: no one but Mrs. 
Gadsby, the yeomanry captain’s wife, who had 
been a kitchen-maid and still spoke like one. 
This last argument had some elfect on Gwen¬ 
dolen, and had kept her halting between her de¬ 
sire to assert her freedom and her horror of being 
classed with Mrs. Gadsby. 

Some of the most unexceptionable women in 
the neighborhood occasionally went to see the 
hounds throw off; but it happened that none of 
them were present this morning to abstain from 
following, while Mrs. Gadsby, with her doubtful 
antecedents, grammatical and otherwise, was not 
visible to make following seem unbecoming. 
Thus Gwendolen felt no check on the animal 
stimulus that came from the stir and tongue of 
the hounds, the pawing of the horses, the varying 
voices of men, the movement hither and thither 
of vivid color on the background of green and 
gray stillness—that utmost excitement of the 
coming chase which consists in feeling some¬ 
thing like a combination of dog and horse, with 
the superadded thrill of social vanities and con¬ 
sciousness of centaur-power which belong to hu¬ 
man kind. 

Rex would have felt more of the same enjoy¬ 
ment if he could have kept nearer to Gwendolen, 
and not seen her constantly occupied with ac¬ 
quaintances, or looked at by would-be acquaint¬ 
ances, all on lively horses which veered about and 
swept the surrounding space as effectually as a 
revolving lever. 

“ Glad to see you here this fine morning. Miss 
Harleth,” said Lord Brackenshaw, a middle-aged 
peer of aristocratic seediness, in stained pink, 
with easy-going manners which would have made 
the threatened Deluge seem of no consequence. 
“We shall have a first-rate run. A pity you 
don’t go with us. Have you ever tried your little 
chestnut at a ditch ? you wouldn’t be afraid, eh ?” 

“ Not the least in the w'orld,” said Gwendolen. 
And this was true; she was never fearful in ac¬ 


tion and companionship. “I have often taken 
him at some rails, and a ditch too, near—” 

“Ah, by Jove!” said his lordship, quietly, in 
notation that something was happening which 
must break off the dialogue; and as he reined 
off his horse, Rex was bringing his sober hackney 
up to Gwendolen’s side when—the hounds gave 
tongue, and the whole field was in motion as if 
the whirl of the earth were carrying it ; Gwen¬ 
dolen along with every thing else; no word of 
notice to Rex, who, without a second thought, fol¬ 
lowed too. Could he let Gwendolen go alone? 
Under other circumstances he would have enjoy¬ 
ed the run, but he was just now peilurbed by the 
check which had been put on the impetus to ut¬ 
ter his love, and get utterance in return—an im¬ 
petus which could not at once resolve itself into 
a totally different sort of chase, at least with the 
consciousness of being on his father’s gray nag, 
a good horse enough in his way, but of sober 
years and ecclesiastical habits. Gwendolen on 
her spirited little chestnut was up with the best, 
and felt as secure as an immortal goddess, hav¬ 
ing, if she had thought of risk, a core of confi¬ 
dence that no ill luck would happen to her. But 
she thought of no such thing, and certainly not 
of any risk there might be for her cousin. If 
she had thought of him, it would have struck her 
as a droll picture that he should be gradually fall¬ 
ing behind, and looking round in search of gates: 
a fine lithe youth, whose heart must be panting 
with all the spirit of a beagle, stuck, as if under 
a wizard’s spell, on a stiff clerical hackney, would 
have made lier laugh with a sense of fun much 
too strong for her to reflect on his mortification. 
But Gwendolen was apt to think rather of those, 
who saw her than of those whom she could not 
see: and Rex was soon so far behind that if she 
had looked she would not have seen him. For I 
grieve to say that in the search for a gate, along 
a lane lately mended, Rrimrose fell, broke his 
knees, and undesignedly threw Rex over his 
head. 

Fortunately a blacksmith’s son who also fol¬ 
lowed the hounds under disadvantages, namely, ' 
on foot (a loose way of hunting which had struck 
some even frivolous minds as immoral), was nat¬ 
urally also in the rear, and happened to be with¬ 
in sight of Rex’s misfortune. He ran to give 
help which was greatly needed, for Rex was a 
good deal stunned, and the complete recovery of 
sensation came in the form of pain. Joel Daggc 
on this occasion showed himself that most useful 
of personages, whose knowledge is of a kind suit¬ 
ed to the immediate occasion: he not only knew 
perfectly well what was the matter with the 
horse, how far they were both from the nearest 
public-house and from Pennicote Rectory, and 
could certify to Rex that his shoulder was only a 
bit out of joint, but also offered experienced sur¬ 
gical aid. 

“ Lord, Sir, let me shove it in again for you! 
I’s see Nash the bone-setter do it, and done it my¬ 
self for our little Sally tmee over. It’s all one and 
the same, shoulders is. If you’ll triisten to me 
and tighten your mind up a bit. I’ll do it for you 
in no time.” 

“ Come, then, old fellow,” said Rex, who could 
tighten his mind better than his seat in the sad¬ 
dle. And Joel managed the operation, though 
not without considerable expense of pain to his 
patient, who turned so pitiably pale while tight- 
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ening his mind that Joel remarked, “Ah, Sir, i 
you aren’t used to it, that’s how it is. I’s see 
lots and lots o’ joints out. I see a man with his 
eye pushed out once—that was a rum go as ever 
I see. You can’t have a bit o’ fun wi’out such a 
sort o’ things. But it went in again. I’s swal¬ 
lowed three teeth mysen, as sure as I’m alive. 
Now, sirrey” (this was addressed to Primrose), 

“ come alonk—^you mustn’t make believe as you 
can’t.” 

Joel being clearly a low character, it is happily 
not necessary to say more of him to the refined 
reader than that he helped Rex to get home with 
as little delay as possible. There was no alter¬ 
native but to get home, though all the while he 
was in anxiety about Gwendolen, and more miser¬ 
able in the thought that she too might have had 
an accident than in the pain of his own bruises 
and the annoyance he was about to cause his fa¬ 
ther. He comforted himself about her by reflect¬ 
ing that every one would be anxious to take care 
of her, and that some acquaintance would be sure 
to conduct her home. 

Mr. Gascoigne was already at home, and was 
writing letters in his study, when he was inter¬ 
rupted by seeing poor Rex come in with a face 
which was not the less handsome and ingratia¬ 
ting for being pale and a little distressed. He 
was secretly the favorite son, and a young por¬ 
trait of the father, who, however, never treated 
him with any partiality—rather with an extra 
rigor. Mr. Gascoigne having inquired of Anna, 
knew that Rex had gone with Gwendolen to the 
meet at the Three Barns. 

“ What’s the matter ?” he said, hastily, not lay¬ 
ing down his pen. 

“ I’m very sorry, Sir; Primrose has fallen doAvn 
and broken his knees.” 

“ Where have you been with him ?” said Mr. 
Gascoigne, with a touch of severity. He rarely 
gave way to temper. 

“ To the Three Barns to see the hounds throw 
off.” 

“And you were fool enough to follow?” 

“ Yes, Sir. I didn’t go at any fences, but the 
horse got his leg into a hole.” 

“ And you got hurt yourself, I hope, eh ?” 

“ I got my shoulder put out, but a young black¬ 
smith put it in again for me. I’m just a little 
battered, that’s all.” 

“ Well, sit down.” 

“ I’m very sorry about the horse, Sir. I knew 
it would be a vexation to you.” 

“And what has become of Gwendolen?” said 
Mr. Gascoigne, abruptly. Rex, who did not im¬ 
agine that his father had made any inquiries 
about him, answered at first with a blush which 
was the more remarkable for his previous pale¬ 
ness. Then he said, nervously: 

“I am anxious to know—I should like to go 
or send at once to Offendene—but she rides so 
well, and I think she would keep up—there would 
most likely be many round her.” 

“ I suppose it was she who led you on, eh ?” 
said Mr. Gascoigne, laying down his pen, leaning 
back in his chair, and looking at Rex with more 
marked examination. 

“It was natural for her to want to go; she 
didn’t intend it beforehand—she was led away 
by the spirit of the thing. And of course I went 
when she went.” 

Mr. Gascoigne left a brief interval of silence, 


I and then said, with quiet irony, “ But now yoru 
observe, young gentleman, that you are not fur¬ 
nished with a horse which will enable you to play 
the squire to your cousin. You must give up that 
amusement. You have spoiled my nag for me, 
and that is enough mischief for one vacation. I 
shall beg you to get ready to start for Southamp¬ 
ton to-morrow and join Stillfox, till you go up to 
Oxford with him. That will be good for your 
bruises as well as your studies.” 

Poor Rex felt his heart swelling and comport¬ 
ing itself as if it had been no better than a girl’s. 

“ I hope you will not insist on my going imme¬ 
diately, Sir.” 

“ Do you feel too ill ?” 

“ No, not that—but—” Here Rex bit his lips, 
and felt the tears starting, to his great vexation; 
then he rallied and tried to say more firmly, “ I 
want to go to Offendene—but I can go this 
evening.” 

“ I am going there myself. I can bring word 
about Gwendolen, if that is what you w'ant.” 

Rex broke down. He thought he discerned an 
intention fatal to his happiness, nay, his life. He 
was accustomed to believe in his father’s pene¬ 
tration, and to expect firmness. “ Father, I can’t 
go away without telling her that I love her, and 
knowing that she loves me.” 

Mr. Gascoigne was inwardly going through 
some self-rebuke for not being more wary, and 
was now really sorry for the lad; but every con¬ 
sideration was subordinate to that of using the 
wisest tactics in the case. He had quickly made 
up his mind, and could answer the more quietly: 

“ My dear boy, you are too young to be taking 
momentous, decisive steps of that sort. This is a 
fancy which you have got into your head during 
an idle week or two: you must Set to work at 
something and dismiss it. There is every reason 
against it. An engagement at your age would 
be totally rash and unjustifiable; and, moreover, 
alliances between first cousins are undesirable. 
Make up your mind to a brief disappointment. 
Life is full of them. We have all got to be 
broken in; and this is a mild beginning for you.” 

“No, not mild. I can’t bear it. I shall be 
good for nothing. I shouldn’t mind any thing, if 
it were settled between us. I could do any thing 
then,” said Rex, impetuously. “But it’s of no 
use to pretend that I will obey you. I can’t do it. 
If I said I would, I should be sure to break my 
word. I should see Gwendolen again.” 

“Well, wait till to-morrow morning, that we 
may talk of the matter again—you will promise 
me that,” said Mr. Gascoigne, quietly; and Rex 
did not, could not, refuse. 

The rector did not even tell his wife that he 
had any other reason for going to Offendene that 
evening than his desire to ascertain that Gwen¬ 
dolen had got home safely. He found her more 
than safe—elated. Mr. Quallqn, who had won 
the brush, had delivered the trophy to her, and 
she had brought it before her, fastened on the 
saddle; more than that. Lord Brackenshaw had 
conducted her home, and had shown himself de¬ 
lighted with her spirited riding. All this was 
told at once to her uncle, that he might see how 
well justified she had been in acting against his 
advice; and the prudential rector did feel him¬ 
self in a slight difficulty, for at that moment he 
was particularly sensible that it was his niece’s 
serious interest to be well regarded by the Brack- 
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enshaws, and their opinion as to her following 

the hounds really touched the essence of his ob¬ 
jection. However, he was not obliged to say any 
thing immediately, for Mrs. Davilow followed up 
Gwendolen’s brief triumphant phrases with, 
“Still, I do hope you will not do it again, 
Gwendolen. I should never have a moment’s 
quiet. Her father died by an accident, you 
know.” 

Here Mrs. Davilow had turned away from 
Gwendolen, and looked at Mr. Gascoigne. 

“Mamma dear,” said Gwendolen, kissing her 
merrily, and passing over the question of the 
fears which Mrs. Davilow had meant to account 
for, “children don’t take after their parents in 
broken legs.” 

Not one word had yet been said about Rex. 
In fact there had been no anxiety about him at 
Offendene. Gwendolen had observed to her 
mamma, “ Oh, he must have been left far be¬ 
hind, and gone home in despair,” and it could 
not be denied that this was fortunate so far as it 
made way for Lord Brackenshaw’s bringing her 
home. But now Mr. Gascoigne said, with some 
emphasis, looking at Gwendolen, 

“ Well, the exploit has ended better for you 
than for Rex.” 

“Yes, I dare say he had to make a terrible 
round. You have not taught Primrose to take 
the fences, uncle,” said Gwendolen, without the 
faintest shade of alarm in her looks and tone. 

“Rex has had a fall,” said Mr. Gascoigne, curt¬ 
ly, throwing himself into an arm-chair, resting 
his elbows^ and fitting his palms and fingers to¬ 
gether, while he closed his lips and looked at 
Gwendolen, who said, 

“Oh, poor fellow! he is not hurt, I hope?” 
with a correct look of anxiety, such as elated 
mortals try to superinduce when their pulses are 
all the while quick with triumph; and Mrs. 
Davilow, in the same moment, uttered a low 
“ Good heavens! There!” 

Mr. Gascoigne went on: “ He put his shoulder 
out, and got some bruises, I believe.” Here he 
made another little pause of observation; but 
Gwendolen, instead of any such symptoms as 
pallor and silence, had only deepened the com¬ 
passionateness of her brow and eyes, and said 
again, “ Oh, poor fellow! it is nothing serious, 
then?” and Mr. Gascoigne held his diagnosis 
complete. But he wished to make assurance 
doubly sure, and went on still with a purpose: 

“ He got his arm set again rather oddly. Some 
blacksmith—not a parishioner of mine—was on 
the field—a loose fish, I suppose, but handy, and 
set the arm for him immediately. So, after all, 

I believe, I and Primrose come off worst. The 
horse’s knees are cut to pieces. He came down 
in a hole, it seems, and pitched Rex over his head.” 

Gwendolen’s face had allowably become con¬ 
tented again since Rex’s arm had been reset; 
and now, at the descriptive suggestions in the 
latter part of her uncle’s speech, her elated spir¬ 
its made her features less manageable than usu¬ 
al ; the smiles broke forth, and finally a descend¬ 
ing scale of laughter. 

“You are a pretty young lady—to laugh at 
other people’s calamities,” said "Mr. Gascoigne, 
with a milder sense of disapprobation than if he 
had not had counteracting reasons to be glad 
that Gwendolen showed no deep feeling on the 
occasion. 


“ Pray forgive me, uncle. Now Rex is safe, it 
is so droll to fancy the figure he and Primrose 
would cut—in a lane all by themselves—only a 
blacksmith running up. It would make a capi¬ 
tal caricature of ‘Following the hounds.’ ” 

^ Gwendolen rather valued herself on her supe¬ 
rior freedom in laughing where others might only 
see matter for seriousness. Indeed, the laughter 
became her person so well that her opinion of its 
gracefulness was often shared by others; and it 
even entered into her uncle’s course of thought 
at this moment that it was no wonder a boy 
should be fascinated by this young witch—who, 
however, was more mischievous than could be 
desired. 

“ How can you laugh at broken bones, child ?” 
said Mrs. Davilow, still under her dominant anx¬ 
iety. “ I wish we had never allowed you to have 
the horse. You will see that we were wrong,” 
she added, looking with a grave nod at Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne—“ at least I was, to encourage her in ask¬ 
ing for it.” 

“Yes, seriously, Gwendolen,” said Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne, in a judicious tone of rational advice to a 
person understood to be altogether rational, “ I 
strongly recommend you—I shall ask you to 
oblige me so far—not to repeat your adventure 
to-day. Lord Brackenshaw is very kind, but I 
feel sure that he would concur with me in what I 
say. To be spoken of as the young lady who hunts 
by way of exception would give a tone to the 
language about you which I am sure you would 
not like. Depend upon it, his lordship would 
not choose that Lady Beatrice or Lady Maria 
should hunt in this part of the country, if they 
were old enough to do so. When 3’ou are mar¬ 
ried, it will be different: you may do whatever 
your husband sanctions. But if you intend to 
hunt, you must marry a man who can keep 
horses.” 

“I don’t know why I should do any thing so 
horrible as to marry without that prospect at 
least,” said Gwendolen, pettishly. Her uncle’s 
speech had given her annoyance, which she could 
not show more directly; but she felt that she 
was committing herself, and after moving care¬ 
lessly to another part of the room, went out. 

“She always speaks in that way about mar¬ 
riage,” said Mrs. Davilow; “ but it will be differ¬ 
ent wlien she has seen the right person.” 

“ Her heart has never been in the least touch¬ 
ed, that you know of ?” said Mr. Gascoigne. 

Mrs. Davilow shook her head silently. “It 
was only last night she said to me, ‘ Mamma, I 
wonder how girls manage to fall in love. It is 
easy to make them do it in books. But men are 
too ridiculous.’ ” 

Mr. Gascoigne laughed a little, and made no 
further remark on the subject. The next morn¬ 
ing at breakfast he said, 

“ How are your bruises, Rex ?” 

“ Oh, not very mellow yet. Sir; only beginning 
to turn a little.” 

“ You don’t feel quite ready for a journey to 
Southampton ?” 

“ Not quite,” answered Rex, with his heart met¬ 
aphorically in his mouth. 

“ Well, you can -wait till to-morrow, and go to 
say good-by to them at Offendene.” 

Mrs. Gascoigne, who now knew the whole affair, 
looked steadily at her coffee lest she also should 
begin to cry, as Anna was doing already. 
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Mr. Gascoigne felt that he was applying a sharp 
remedy to poor Eex’s acute attack, but he believed 
it to be in the end the kindest. To let him know 
the hopelessness of his love from Gwendolen’s 
own lips might be curative in more wa}^ than 
one. 

“ I can only be thankful that she doesn’t care 
about him,” said Mrs. Gascoigne, when she join¬ 
ed her husband in his study. “ There are things 
in Gwendolen I can not reconcile myself to. My 
Anna is worth two of her, with all her beauty 
and talent. It looks so very ill in her that she 
will not help in the schools with Anna—^not even 
ill the Sunday-school. What you or I advise is 
of no consequence to her; and poor Fanny is com¬ 
pletely under her thumb. But I know you think 
better of her,” Mrs. Gascoigne ended, with a def¬ 
erential hesitation. 

“ Oh, my dear, there is no harm in the girl. It 
is only that she has a high spirit, and it will not 
do to hold the reins too tight. The point is, to get 
her well married. She has a little too much fire 
ill her for her present life with her mother and 
sisters. It is natural and right that she should be 
married soon—not to a poor man, but one who 
can give her a fitting position.” 

Presently Rex, with his arm in a sling, was on 
his two miles’ walk to Offendene. He was rath¬ 
er puzzled by the unconditional permission to sec 
Gwendolen, but his father’s real ground of action 
could not enter into his conjectures. If it had, 
he would first have thought it horribly cold¬ 
blooded, and then have disbelieved in his father’s 
conclusions. 

When he got to the house, every body was there 
but Gwendolen. The four girls, hearing him speak 
in the hall, rushed out of the library, which was 
their school-room, and hung round him with com¬ 
passionate inquiries about his arm. Mrs. DaviloW 
wanted to know exactly what had happened, and 
lyhere the blacksmith lived, that she might make 
him a present; while Miss Merry, who took a sub¬ 
dued and melancholy part in all family affairs, 
doubted whether it would not be giving too much 
encouragement to that kind of character. Rex 
had never found the family troublesome before, 
but just now he wished them all away and Gwendo¬ 
len there, and he was too uneasy for good-natured 
feigning. When at last he had said, “ Where is 
Gwendolen ?” and Mrs. Davilow had told Alice to 
go and see if her sister were come do^yn, adding, 
“ I sent up her breakfast this morning: she need¬ 
ed a long rest,” Rex took the shortest way out 
of his endurance by saying, almost impatiently, 
‘Aunt, I want to speak to Gwendolen—I want to 
see her alone.” 

“ Very well, dear; go into the drawing-room. 
I will send her there,” said Mrs. Davilow, who had 
observed that he was fond of being with Gwen¬ 
dolen, as was natural, but had not thought of this 
as having any bearing on the realities of life : it 
seemed merely part of the Christmas holidays 
which were spinning themselves out. 

Rex for his part felt that the realities of life 
were all hanging on this interview. He had to 
walk up and down the drawing-room in expecta¬ 
tion for nearly ten minutes—ample space for all 
imaginative fluctuations; yet, strange to say, he 
was unvaryingly occupied in thinking what and 
how much he could do, when Gwendolen had ac¬ 
cepted him, to satisfy his father that the engage¬ 
ment was the most^ prudent thing in the world, 


since it inspired him with double energy for work. 
He was to be a lawyer, and what reason was there 
why he should not rise as high as Eldon did ? 
He was forced to look at life in the light of his 
father’s mind. 

But when the door opened, and she whose pres¬ 
ence he was longing for entered, there came over 
him suddenly and mysteriously a state of tremor 
and distrust which he had never felt before. 
Miss Gwendolen, simple as she stood there, in her 
black silk, cut square about the round white pil¬ 
lar of her throat, a black band fastening her hair, 
which streamed backward in smooth silky abun¬ 
dance, seemed more queenly than usual. Perhaps 
it was that there was none of the latent fun and 
tricksiness which had always pierced in her greet¬ 
ing of Rex. How much of this was due to her 
presentiment from what he had said yesterday 
that he was going to talk of love ? How much 
from her desire to show regret about his acci¬ 
dent ? Something of both. But the wisdom of 
ages has hinted that there is a side of the bed 
which has a malign influence if you happen to 
get out on it; and this accident befalls some 
charming persons rather frequently. Perhaps it 
had befallen Gwendolen this morning. The hast¬ 
ening of her toilet, the way in which Bugle used 
the brush, the quality of the shilling serial mis¬ 
takenly written for her amusement, the probabil¬ 
ities of the coming day, and, in short, social insti¬ 
tutions generally, were all objectionable to her. 
It was not that she was out of temper, but that 
the world was not equal to the demands of her 
fine organism. 

However it might be, Rex saw an awful majesty 
about her as she entered and put out her hand to 
him, without the least approach to a smile in eyes 
or mouth. The fun which had moved her in the 
evening had quite evaporated from the image of 
his accident, and the whole affair seemed stupid 
to her. But she said, with perfect propriety, “ I 
hope you are not much hurt, Rex; I deserve that 
you should reproach me for your accident.” 

“Not at all,” said Rex, feeling the soul within 
him spreading itself like an attack of illness. 

“ There is hardly any thing the matter with me. 

I am so glad you had the pleasure: I would will¬ 
ingly pay for it by a tumble, only I was sorry to 
break the horse’s knees.” 

Gwendolen walked to the hearth and stood 
looking at the fire in the most inconvenient way 
for conversation, so that he could only get a side 
view of her face. 

“ My father wants me to go to Southampton 
for the rest of the vacation,” said Rex, his bary¬ 
tone trembling a little. 

“ Southampton! That’s a stupid place to go 
to, isn’t it ?” said Gwendolen, chillingly. 

“ It would be to me, because you would not be 
there.” 

Silence. 

“ Should you mind about my going away, Gwen¬ 
dolen ?” 

“ Of course. Every one is of consequence 
in this dreary country,” said Gwendolen, curtly. 
The perception that poor Rex wanted to be ten¬ 
der made her curl up and harden like a sea- 
anemone at the touch of a finger. 

“ Are you angry with me, Gwendolen ? Why 
do vou treat me in this way all at once ?” said 
Rex, flushing, and with more spirit in his voice, 
a.s if he, too, were capable of being angry. 
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Gwendolen looked round at him and smiled. 
“ Treat you ? Nonsense! I am only rather cross. 
Why did you come so very early ? You must ex¬ 
pect to find tempers in dishabille.” 

“ Be as cross with me as you like—only don’t 
treat me with indifference,” said Rex, imploring¬ 
ly. “All the happiness of my life depends on 
your loving me—if only a little—better than any 
one else.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she hastily 
eluded his grasp, and moved to the other end of 
the hearth, facing him. 

“Pray don’t make love to me! I hate it.” 
She looked at him fiercely. 

Rex turned pale and w^as silent, but could not 
take his eyes off her, and the impetus was not 
yet exhausted that made hers dart death at him. 
Gwendolen herself could not have foreseen that 
she should feel in this way. It was all a sudden 
new experience to her. The day before she had 
been quite aware that her cousin was in love with 
her—she did not mind how much, so that he said 
nothing about it; and if any one had asked her 
why she objected to love-making speeches, she 
would have said, laughingly, “ Oh, I am tired of 
them all in the books.” But now the life of pas¬ 
sion had begun negatively in her. She felt pas¬ 
sionately averse to this volunteered love. 

To Rex at twenty the joy of life seemed at an 
end more absolutely than it can do to a man at 
forty. But before they had ceased to look at 
each other, he did speak again: 

“ Is that the last word you have to say to me, 
Gwendolen ? Will it always be so ?” 

She could not help seeing his wretchedness 
and feeling a little regret for the old Rex who 
had not offended her. Decisively, but yet with 
some return of kindliness, she said, 

“About making love? Yes. But I don’t dis¬ 
like you for any thing else.” 

There was just a perceptible pause before he 
said a low “ Good-by,” and passed out of the 
room. Almost immediately after, she heard the 
heavy hall door bang behind him. 

Mrs. Davilow, too, had heard Rex’s hasty de¬ 
parture, and presently came into the drawing¬ 
room, where she found Gwendolen seated on the 
low couch, her face buried, and her hair falling 
oyer her figure like a garment. She was sobbing 
bitterly. “My child, my child, what is it?” cried 
the mother, who had never before seen her dar¬ 
ling struck down in this way, and felt something 
of the alarmed anguish that women feet at the 
sight of overpowering sorrow in a strong man; 
for this child had been her ruler. Sitting down 
by her with circling arms, she pressed her cheek 
against Gwendolen’s head, and then tried to draw 
it upward. Gwendolen gave way, and letting her 
head rest against her mother, cried out, sobbing- 
ly, “ Oh, mamma, what can become of my life ? 
there is nothing worth living for.” 

“ Why, dear ?” said Mrs. Davilow. Usually she 
herself had been rebuked by her daughter for in¬ 
voluntary signs of despair. 

“I shall never love any body. I can’t love 
people. I hate them.” 

“ The time will come, dear, the time will come.” 
Gwendolen was more and more convulsed w'ith 
sobbing; but putting her arms round her moth¬ 
er’s neck with an almost painful clinging, she 
said, brokenly, “ I can’t bear any one to be very 
near me but you.” 


Then the mother began to sob, for this spoiled 
child had never shown such dependence on her 
before: and so they clung to each other. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

What name doth Joy most borrow 
W^heu life is fair? 

“To-morrow.” 

What name doth best fit Sorrow 
lu young despair? 

“ To-morrow.” 

TiiErjE was a much more lasting trouble at the 
Rectory. ^ Rex arrived there only to throw him¬ 
self on his bed in a state of apparent apathy, un¬ 
broken till the next day, when it began to be in¬ 
terrupted by more positive signs of illness. Noth¬ 
ing could be said about his going to Southamp¬ 
ton: instead of that, the chief thought of his 
mother and Anna was how to tend this patient 
who did not want to be well, and from being the 
brightest, most grateful spirit in the household, 
was metamorphosed into an irresponsive, dull¬ 
eyed creature who met all affectionate attempts 
with a murmur of “ Let me alone.” His father 
looked be3'ond the crisis, and believed it to be the 
shortest way out of an unlucky affair; but he was 
sorry for the inevitable suffering, and went now 
and then to sit by him in silence for a few min¬ 
utes, parting with a gentle pressure of his hand 
on Rex’s blank brow, and a “ God bless you, my 
boy.” Warham and the younger children used 
to peep round the edge of the door to see this in¬ 
credible thing of their lively brother being laid 
low; but fingers were immediately shaken at 
them to drive them back. The guardian who 
was always there was Anna, and her little hand 
was allowed to rest within her brother’s, though 
he never gave it a welcoming pressure. Her soul 
was divided between anguish for Rex and re¬ 
proach of Gwendolen. 

“ Perhaps it is wicked of me, but I think I 
never can love her again,” came as the recurrent 
burden of poor little Anna’s inward monody. 
And even Mrs. Gascoigne had an angry feeling 
toward her niece which she could not refrain 
from expressing (apologetically) to her husband. 

“ I know, of course, it is better, and we ought 
to be thankful that she is not in love with the 
poor boy; but really, Henry, I think she is hard: 
she has the heart of a coquette. I can not help 
thinking that she must have made liim believe 
something, or the disappointment would not have 
taken hold of him in that way. And some blame 
attaches to poor Fanny ; she is quite blind about 
that girl.” 

Mr. Gascoigne answered imperatively. “ The 
less said on that point the better, Nancy. I 
ought to have been more awake myself. As to 
the boy, be thankful if nothing worse ever hap¬ 
pens to him. Let the thing die out as quickly 
as possible ; and especially with regard to Gwen¬ 
dolen—let it be as if it had never been.” 

The Rector’s dominant feeling was that there 
had been a great escape. Gwendolen in love with 
Rex in return would have made a much harder 
problem, the solution of which might have been 
taken out of his hands. But he had to go through 
some further difficulty. 

One fine morning Rex asked for his bath, and 
made his toilet as usual. Anna, full of excite- 
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ment at this change, could do nothing but listen 
for his coming down, and at last hearing his step, 
ran to the foot of the stairs to meet him. For 
the first time he gave her a faint smile, but it 
looked so melancholy on his pale face that she 
could hardly help crying. 

“ Nannie!” he said, gently, taking her hand 
and leading her slowly along with him to the 
drawing-room. His mother was there, and when 
she came to kiss him, he said, “ What a plague 
I am!” 

Then he sat still and looked out of the bow- 
window on the la\sui and shrubs covered with 
hoar-frost, across which the sun was sending faint 
occasional gleams—something like that sad smile 
on Rex’s face^ Anna thought. He felt as if he 
had had a resurrection into a new world, and 
did not know what to do with himself there, the 
old interests being left behind. Anna sat near 
him, pretending to work, but really watching him 
with yearning looks. Beyond the garden hedge 
there was a road where wagons and carts some¬ 
times went on field-work; a railed opening was 
made in the hedge, because the upland with its 
bordering wood and clump of ash-trees against 
the sky was a pretty sight. Presently there came 
along a wagon laden with timber; the horses 
were straining their grand muscles, and the driver, 
having cracked his whip, ran along anxiously to 
guide the leader’s head, fearing a swerve. Rex 
seemed to be shaken into attention, rose and look¬ 
ed till the last quivering trunk of the timber had 
disappeared, and then walked once or twice along 
the room. Mrs. Gascoigne was no longer there, 
and when he came to sit down again, Anna, see¬ 
ing a return of speech in her brother’s eyes, could 
not resist the impulse to bring a little stool and 
seat herself against his knee, looking up at him 
with an expression which seemed to say, “ Do 
speak to me.” And he spoke: 

“ I’ll tell you what I am thinking of, Nannie. 

I will go to Canada, or somewhere of that sort.” 
(Rex had not studied the character of our colo¬ 
nial possessions.) 

“ Oh, Rex, not for always!” 

“Yes; to get my bread there. I should like 
to build a hut, and work hard at clearing, and 
have every thing wild about me, and a great wide 
quiet.” 

“And not take me with you?” said Anna, the 
big tears coming fast. 

“ How could i ?” 

“ I should like it better than any thing; and 
settlers go with their families. I would soon¬ 
er go there than stay here in England. I could 
make the fires, and mend the clothes, and cook 
the food; and I could learn to make the bread 
before we went. It would be nicer than any 
thing—like playing at life over again, as we used 
to do when we made our tent with the drugget, 
and had our little plates and dishes.” 

“ Father and mother would not let you go.’’ 

“Yes, I think they would, vrhen I explained 
every thing. It would save money; and papa 
would have more to bring up the boys with.” ^ 

There was further talk of the same practical 
kind at intervals, and it ended in Rex’s being 
obliged to consent that Anna should go with him 
when he spoke to his father on the subject. 

Of course it was when the rector was alone in 
his study. Their mother would become recon¬ 
ciled to whatever he decided on; but mentioned 


to her first, the question would have distressed 
her. 

“ Well, my children!” said Mr. Gascoigne, cheer¬ 
fully, as they entered. It was a comfort to see 
Rex about again. 

“ May we sit down with you a little, papa ?” 
said Anna. “ Rex has something to say.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

It was a noticeable group that these three 
creatures made, each of them with a face of the 
same structural type—^the straight brow, the nose 
suddenly straightened from an intention of being 
aquiline, the short upper lip, the short but strong 
and well-hung chin: there was even the same 
tone of complexion and set of the eye. The gray¬ 
haired father was at once massive and keen-look¬ 
ing; there was a perpendicular line in his brow 
which when he spoke with any force of interest 
deepened; and the habit of ruling gave him an 
air of reserved authoritativeness. Rex would 
have seemed a vision of the father’s youth, if it 
had been possible to imagine Mr. Gascoigne with¬ 
out distinct plans and without command, smitten 
with a heart-sorrow, and having no more notion 
of concealment than a sick animal; and Anna 
was a tiny copy of Rex, with hair dra^/n back 
and knotted, her face following his in its changes 
of expression, as if they had one soul between 
them. 

“ You know all about what has upset me, fa¬ 
ther,” Rex began, and Mr. Gascoigne nodded. 

“ I am quite done up for life in this part of the 
world. I am sure it will be no use my going 
back to Oxford. I couldn’t do any reading. I 
should fail, and cause you expense for nothing. 

I want to have your consent to take another 
course. Sir.” 

Mr. Gascoigne nodded more slowly, the perpen¬ 
dicular line on his brow deepened, and Anna’s 
trembling increased. 

“ If you would allow me a small outfit, I should 
like to go to the colonies and work on the land 
there.” Rex thought the vagueness of the phrase 
prudential; “ the colonies” necessarily embracing 
more advantages, and being less capable of being 
rebutted ofi a single ground, than any particular 
settlement. 

“ Oh, and with me, papa,” said Anna, not bear¬ 
ing to be left out from the proposal even tempo¬ 
rarily. “ Rex would want some one to take care 
of him, you know—some one to keep house. And 
we shall never, cither of us, be married. And I 
should cost nothing, and I should be so happy. 
I know it would be hard to leave you and mam¬ 
ma ; but there are all the others to bring up, and 
we two should be no trouble to you any more.” 

Anna had risen from her seat, and used the 
feminine argument of going closer to her papa 
as she spoke. He did not smile, but he drew her 
on his knee and held her there, as if to put her 
gently out of the question while he spoke to Rex. 

“ You will admit that my experience gives me 
some power of judging for you, and that I can 
probably guide you in practical matters better 
than you can guide yourself ?” 

Rex was obliged to say, “ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And perhaps you will admit—though I don’t 
wish to press that point—that 5^ou arc bound in 
duty to consider my judgment and wishes ?” ^ ^ 

“ I have never yet placed myself in opposition 
to you. Sir.” Rex in his secret soul could not 
feel that he was bound not to go to the colonies, 
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but to go to Oxford again—which was the point* 
in question. 

“But you will do so if you persist in setting 
your mind toward a rash and foolish procedure, 
and deafening yourself to considerations which 
my experience of life assures me of. You think, 

I suppose, that you have had a shock which has 
changed all your inclinations, stupefied your brains, 
unfitted you for any thing but manual labor, and 
given you a dislike to society ? Is that what you 
believe ?” 

“ Something like that. I shall never be up to 
the sort of work I must do to live in this part of 
the world. I have not the spirit for it. I shall 
never be the same again. And without any dis¬ 
respect to you, father, I think a young fellow 
should be allowed to choose his way of life, if he 
does nobody any harm. There are plenty to stay 
at home, and those who like might be allowed to 
go where there are empty places.” 

“But suppose I am convinced on good evi¬ 
dence—-as I am—that this state of mind of yours 
is transient, and that if you went off as you pro¬ 
pose, you would by-and-by repent, and feel that 
you had let yourself slip back from the point you 
have been gaining by your education till now ? 
Have you not stren^h of mind enough to see 
that you had better act on my assurance for a 
time, and test it? In my opinion, so far from 
agreeing with you that you should be free to turn 
yourself into a colonist, and work in your shirt 
sleeves with spade and hatchet—in my opinion, 
you have no right whatever to expatriate your¬ 
self until you have honestly endeavored to turn 
to account the education you have received here. 

I say nothing of the grief to your mother and me.” 

“ I’m very sorry; but what can I do ? I can’t 
study—that’s certain,” said Rex. 

“Not just now, perhaps. You will have to 
miss a term. I have made arrangements for you 
—how you are to spend the next two months. 
But I confess I am disappointed in you, Rex. I 
thought you had more sense than to take up such 
ideas—to suppose that because yow have fallen 
into a very common trouble, such as most men 
have to go through, you are loosened from all 
bonds of duty—just as if your brain had softened 
and you were no longer a responsible being.” 

What could Rex say ? Inwardly he was in a 
state of rebellion, but he had no arguments to 
meet his father’s; and while he was feeling, in 
spite of any thing that might be said, that he 
should like to go off to “ the colonies” to-morrow, 
it lay in a deep fold of his consciousness that he 
ought to feel—if he had been a better fellow, he 
would have felt—more about his old ties. This 
is the sort of faith we live by in our soul-sick¬ 
nesses. 

Rex got up from his scat, as if he held the 
conference to be at an end. “ You assent to my 
arrangement, then?” said Mr. Gascoigne, with 
that distinct resolution of tone which seems to 
hold one in a vise. 

There was a little pause before Rex answered, 

“ I’ll try what I can do. Sir. I can’t promise.” 
His thought was, that trying would be of no use. 

Her father kept Anna* holding her fast, though 
she wanted to follow Rex. “ Oh, papa,” she said, 
the tears coming with her words when the door 
had closed, “ it is very hard for him. Doesn’t he 
look ill ?” 

“Yes, but he will soon be better; it will all 


blow over. And now, Anna, be as quiet as a 
mouse about it all. Never let it be mentioned 
when he is gone.” 

“No, papa. But I would not be like Gwen¬ 
dolen for any thing—to have people fall in love 
with me so. It is very dreadful.” 

Anna dared not say that she was disappointed 
at not being allowed to go to the colonies with 
Rex; but that was her secret feeling, and she 
often afterward went inwardly over the whole af¬ 
fair, saying to herself, “ I should have done with 
going out, and gloves, and crinoline, and having to 
talk when I am taken to dinner—and all that!” 

I like to mark the time, and connect the course 
of individual lives with the historic stream, for all 
classes of thinkers. This was the period when 
the broadening of gauge in crinolines seemed to 
demand an agitation for the general enlargement 
of churches, ball-rooms, and vehicles. But Anna 
Gascoigne’s figure would only allow the size of 
skirt manufactured for young ladies of fourteen. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ni tell thee, Berthold, what men’s hopes are like: 
A Billy child that, quivering >vitli joy, 

Would cast its little mimic fishing line, 

Baited with loadstone, for a bowl of toys 
In the salt ocean. 

Eight months after the arrival of the family at 
Offendene—that is to say, in the end of the follow¬ 
ing June—a rumor was spread in the neighbor¬ 
hood which to many persons was matter of excit¬ 
ing interest. It had no reference to the results of 
the American war, but it was one which touched 
all classes within a certain circuit round Wan- 
cester—the corn-factors, the brewers, the horse- 
dealers, and saddlers, all held it a laudable thing, 
and one which was to be rejoiced in on abstract 
grounds as showing the value of an aristocracy 
in a free country like England; the blacksmith 
in the hamlet of Diplow felt that a good time 
had come round; the wives of laboring-men hoped 
their nimble boys of ten or twelve would be taken 
into employ by the gentlemen in livery; and the 
farmers about Diplow admitted, with a tincture 
of bitterness and reserve, that a man might now 
again perhaps have an easier market or exchange 
for a rick of old hay or a wagon-load of straw. 
If such were the hopes of low persons not in so¬ 
ciety, it may be easily inferred that their betters 
had better reasons for satisfaction, probably con¬ 
nected with the pleasures of life rather than its 
business. Marriage, however, must be consider¬ 
ed as coming under both heads; and just as 
when a visit of Majesty is announced, tlie dream 
of knighthood or a baronetcy is to be found un¬ 
der various^ municipal night-caps, so the news in 
question raised a floating indeterminate vision of 
marriage in several well-bred imaginations. 

^ The news was that Diplow Hall, Sir Hugo Mal- 
linger’s ^ place, which had for a couple of years 
turned its white window-shutters in a painfully 
wall-eyed manner on its fine elms and beeches, 
its lilied pool, and grassy acres specked with deer, 
was being prepared for a tenant, and was for the 
rest of the summer and through the hunting sea¬ 
son to be inhabited in a fitting style both as to 
house and stable. But not by Sir Hugo himself: 
by his nephew, Mr. Mallinger Grandcourt, who 
was presumptive heir to the baronetcy, his uncle’s 
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marriage having produced nothing but girls. Nor 
was this the only contingency with which fortune 
flattered young Grandcourt, as he was pleasantly 
called; for while the chance of the baronetcy 
came through his father, his mother had given a 
baronial streak to his blood, so that if certain in¬ 
tervening persons slightly painted in the middle 
distance died, he would become a Baron and peer 
of this realm. 

It is the uneven allotment of nature that the 
male bird alone has the tuft, but we have not yet 
followed the advice of hasty philosophers who 
would have us copy nature entirely in these mat¬ 
ters ; and if Mr. Mallinger Grandcourt became a 
Baronet or a peer, his wife would share the title— 
which in addition to his actual fortune was cer¬ 
tainly a reason why that wife, being at present 
unchosen, should be thought of by more than one 
person with sympathetic interest as a woman sure 
to be well provided for. 

Some readers of this history will doubtless re¬ 
gard it as incredible that people should construct 
matrimonial prospects on the mere report that 
a bachelor of good fortune and possibilities was 
coming within reach, and will reject the state¬ 
ment as a mere outflow of gall: they 'will aver 
that neither they nor their first cousins have 
minds so unbridled; and that, in fact, this is not 
human nature, which would know that such spec¬ 
ulations might turn out to be fallacious, and would 
therefore not entertain them. But, let it be ob¬ 
served, nothing is here narrated of human nature 
generally: the history in its,present stage con¬ 
cerns only a few people in a corner of Wessex, 
whose reputation, however, was unimpeached, and 
who, I am in the proud position of being able to 
state, were all on visiting terms with persons of 
rank. 

There were the Arrowpoints, for example, in 
their beautiful place at Quetcham: no one could 
attribute sordid views in relation to their daugh¬ 
ter’s marriage to parents who could leave her at 
least half a million; but having affectionate anx¬ 
ieties about their Catherine’s position (she ha'ving 
resolutely refused Lord Slogan, an unexception¬ 
able Irish peer, whose estate w*anted nothing but 
drainage and population), they wondered, perhaps 
from something more than a charitable impulse, 
whether Mr. Grandcourt was good-looking, of 
sound constitution, virtuous, or at least reformed, 
and if liberal-conservative, not too liberal-con¬ 
servative ; and without wishing any body to die, 
thought his succession to the title an event to be 
desired. 

If the Arrowpoints had such ruminations, it is 
the less surprising that they were stimulated in 
Mr. Gascoigne, who for being a clergyman was 
not the less subject to the anxieties of a parent 
and guardian; and we have seen how both he 
and Mrs. Gascoigne might by this time have come 
to feel that he was overcharged with the man¬ 
agement of young creatures who were hardly to 
be held in with bit or bridle, or any sort of meta¬ 
phor that would stand for judieious advice. 

Naturally, people did not tell each other all 
they felt and thought about young Grandcourt’s 
advent: on no subject is this openness found pru- 
dentially practicable—not even on the generation 
of acids, or the destination of the fixed stars ; for 
cither 5'Our contemporary with a mind turned to¬ 
ward the same subjects may find your ideas in¬ 
genious and forestall you in applying them, or he 


may nave otner views on aeius ciuu uacu oiaio, 
and think ill of you in consequence. Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne did not ask Mr. Arrowpoint if he had any 
trustworthy source of information about Grand¬ 
court, considered as a husband for a charming 
girl; nor did Mrs. Arrowpoint observe to Mrs. 
•Davilow that if the possible peer sought a wife 
in the neighborhood of Diplow, the only reason¬ 
able expectation was that he would offer his hand 
to Catherine, who, however, would not accept him 
unless he were in all respects fitted to secure lier 
happiness. Indeed, even to his wife the rector 
was silent as to the contemplation of any matri¬ 
monial result, from the probability that Mr. Grand¬ 
court would see Gwendolen at the next Archery 
Meeting; though Mrs. Gascoigne’s mind was very 
likely still more active in the same direction. 
She had said interjectionally to her sister, “ It 
would be a mercy, Fanny, if that girl were well 
married!” to which Mrs. Davilow, discerning 
some criticism of her darling in the fervor of 
that wish, had not chosen to make any audible 
reply, though she had said, inwardly, “ You will 
not get her to marry for your pleasure;” the 
mild mother becoming rather saucy when she 
identified herself with her daughter. 

To her husband Mrs. Gascoigne said, “ I hear 
Mr. Grandcourt has two places of his own, but 
he comes to Diplow for the hunting. It is to be 
hoped he will set a good example in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Have you heard what sort of young 
man he is, Henry V” 

Mr. Gascoigne had not heard; at least, if his 
male acquaintances had gossiped in his hearing, 
he was not disposed to repeat their gossip, or 
give it any emphasis in his own mind. He held 
it futile, even if it had been becoming, to show 
any curiosity as to the past of a young man whose 
birth, wealth, and consequent leisure made many 
habits venial which under other circumstances 
would have been inexcusable. Whatever Grand¬ 
court had done, he had not ruined himself; and 
it is well known that in gambling, for example, 
whether of the business or holiday sort, a man 
who has the strength of mind to leave off when 
he has only ruined others, is a reformed charac¬ 
ter. This is an illustration merely. Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne had not heard that Grandcourt had been 
a gambler; and we can hardly pronounce him 
singular in feeling that a landed proprietor with 
a mixture of noble blood in his veins was not to 
be an object of suspicious inquiry like a reformed 
character who offers himself as your butler or 
footman. Reformation, where a man can afford 
to do without it, can hardly be other than genu¬ 
ine. Moreover, it was not certain on any show¬ 
ing hitherto that Mr. Grandcourt had needed ref¬ 
ormation more than other young men in the ripe 
youth of five-and-thirty; and at any rate, the sig¬ 
nificance of what he had been must be determined 
by what he actually was. 

Mrs. Davilow, too, although she would not re¬ 
spond to her sister’s pregnant remark, could not 
be inwardly indifferent to an event that might 
promise a brilliant lot for Gwendolen. A little 
speculation on “ what may be” comes naturally, 
without encouragement—comes inevitably in the 
form of images, when unknown persons are men¬ 
tioned; and Mr. Grandcourt’s name raised in 
Mrs. Davilow’s mind fii-st of all the picture of a 
handsome, accomplished, excellent young man, 
1 whom she would be satisfied with as a husband 
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for her daughter; but then came the further 
speculation—would Gwendolen be satisfied with 
him? There was no knowing what would meet 
that girl’s taste or touch her affections—it might 
be something else than excellence; and thus the 
image of the perfect suitor gave way before a 
fluctuating combination of qualities that might 
be imagined to win Gwendolen’s heart. In the 
difficulty of arriving at the particular combina¬ 
tion which -would insure that result, the mother 
even said to herself, “ It -would not signify about 
her being in love, if she would only accept the 
right person.” For whatever marriage had been 
for herself, how could she the less desire it for 
her daughter ? The difference her own misfor¬ 
tunes made was that she never dared to dwell 
much to Gwendolen on the desirableness of mar¬ 
riage, dreading an answer something like that of 
the future Madame Roland, when her gentle moth¬ 
er, urging the acceptance of a suitor, said, “ Tu 
seras heureuse, ma chere.” “ Oui, maman, comme 
toi.” 

In relation to the problematic Mr. Grandcourt, 
least of all would Mrs. Davilow have willingly 
let fall a hint of the aerial castle building which 
she had the good taste to be ashamed of; for 
such a hint was likely enough to give an adverse 
poise to Gwendolen’s own thought, and make her 
detest the desirable husband beforehand. Since 
that scene after poor Rex’s farewell visit, the 
mother had felt a new sense of peril in touching 
the mystery of her child’s feeling and in rash¬ 
ly determining w^hat was her welfare: only she 
could think of welfare in no other shape than 
marriage. 

The discussion of the dress that Gwendolen 
was to w'ear at the Archery Meeting was a rele¬ 
vant topic, however; and when it had been de¬ 
cided that as a touch of color on her white cash- 
mere nothing for her complexion was comparable 
to pale green—a feather which she was trying 
in her hat before the looking-glass having settled 
the question—Mrs. Davilow felt her ears tingle 
when Gwendolen, suddenly throwing herself into 
the attitude of drawing her bow', said, with a look 
of comic enjoyment, 

“ How I pity all the other girls at the Archery 
Meeting—all thinking of Mr. Grandcourt! And 
they have not a shadow of a chance.” 

Mrs. Davilow had not presence of mind to an¬ 
swer immediately, and Gwendolen turned quickly 
round toward her, saying, wickedly, 

“Now you know they have not, mamma. You 
and my uncle and aunt—you all intend hhn to 
fall in love with me.” 

Mrs. Davilow, piqued into a little stratagem, 
said, “ Oh, my dear, that is not so certain. Miss 
Arrowpoint has charms which you have not.” 

“I know. But they demand thought. My 
arrow will pierce him before he has time for 
thought. He will declare himself my slave—I 
shall send him round the world to bring me back 
the wedding-ring of a happy woman—in the mean 
time all the men who are between him and the 
title will die of different diseases—he will come 
back Lord Grandcourt—but without the ring— 
and fall at my feet. I shall laugh at him—he 
will rise in resentment—I shall laugh more—he 
will call for his steed and ride to Queteham, 
where he will find Miss Arrow^point just married 
to a needy musician, Mrs. Arrow’point tearing her 
cap off, and Mr. Arrow’point standing by. Exit 


Lord Grandcourt, who returns to Diplow, and, 
like M. Jabot, cJm^ige de IhigeP 

Was ever any young witch like this? You 
thought of hiding things from her, sat upon your 
secret and looked imiocent, and all the while she 
knew by the corner of your eye that it was ex¬ 
actly five pounds ten you were sitting on! As 
well turn the key to keep out the damp! It w^as 
probable that by dint of divination she already 
knew more than any one else did of Mr. Grand¬ 
court. That idea in Mrs. Davilow’s mind prompt¬ 
ed the sort of question which often comes with¬ 
out any other apparent reason than the faculty 
of speech and the not knowing what to do with it. 

“ Why, what kind of man do you imagine him 
to be, Gwendolen ?” 

“ Let me see!” said the witch, putting her fore¬ 
finger to her lips with a little frown, and then 
stretching out the finger with decision. “ Short 
—just above my shoulder—trying to make him¬ 
self tall by turning up his mustache and keeping 
his beard long—a glass m his right eye to give 
him an air of distinction—a strong opinion about 
his waistcoat, but uncertain and trimming about 
the wnather, on which he will try to draw me 
out. He will stare at me all the while, and the 
glass in his eye will cause him to make horrible 
faces, especially wlien he smiles in a flattering 
way. I shall cast down my eyes in consequence, 
and he will perceive that I am not indifferent to 
his attentions. I shall dream that night that I 
am looking at the extraordinary face of a mag¬ 
nified insect—and the next morning he will make 
me an offer of his hand; the sequel as before.” 

“ That is a portrait of some one you have seen 
already, Gw'cn. Mr. Grandcourt may be a de¬ 
lightful young man for what you know^” 

“ Oh yes,” said Gwendolen, with a high note 
of careless admission, taking off her best hat and 
turning it round on her hand contemplatively. 
“I wonder what sort of behavior a delightful 
young man would have!” Then, with a merry 
change of face, “ I know he would have hunters 
and racers, and a London house and two country- 
houses—one with battlements and another with 
a veranda. And I feel sure that with a little 
murdering he might get a title.” 

The irony of this speech w'as of the doubtful 
sort that has some genuine belief mixed up with 
it. Poor Mrs. Davilow felt uncomfortable under 
it, her own meanings being usually literal and in 
intention innocent; and she said, with a dis¬ 
tressed brow, 

“Don’t talk in that way, child, for Heaven’s 
sake! you do read such books—they give 3'on 
such ideas of every thing. I declare when 3’our 
aunt and I w'ere 3"our age, we knew nothing about 
wickedness. I think it w^as better so.” 

“ Why did you not bring me up in that way, 
mamma ?” said Gwendolen. But immediately 
perceiving in the crushed look and rising sob that 
she had given a deep wound, she tossed down her 
hat, and knelt at her mother’s feet, crying, 

“ Mamma! mamma! I w'as only speaking in 
fun. I meant nothing.” 

“ How could I, Gwendolen ?” said poor Mrs. 
Davilow', unable to hear the retractation, and 
sobbing violently while she made the effort to 
speak. “ Your will was always too strong for 
me—^if every thing else had been different.” 

This disjointed logic was intelligible enough to 
the daughter. “ Dear mamma, I don’t find fault 
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with you—I love you,” said Gwendolen, really 
compunctious. “ How can you help what I am ? 
Besides, I am very charming. Come, now.” Here 
Gwendolen with her handkerchief gently rubbed 
away her mother’s tears. “Really—I am con¬ 
tented with myself. I like myself better than 
I should have liked my aunt and you. How 
dreadfully dull you must have been !” 

Such tender cajolery served to quiet the moth¬ 
er, as it had often done before after like collis¬ 
ions. Not that the collisions had often been 
repeated at the same point; for in the memory 
of both they left an association of dread with 
the particular topics which had occasioned them: 
Gwendolen dreaded the unpleasant sense of com¬ 
punction toward her mother, which was the near¬ 
est approach to self-condemnation and self-dis¬ 
trust that she had known; and Mrs. Davilow’s 
timid maternal conscience dreaded whatever had 
brought on the slightest hint of reproach. Hence, 
after this little scene, the two concurred in ex¬ 
cluding Mr. Grandcourt from their conversation. 

When Mr. Gascoigne once or twice referred to 
him, Mrs. Davilow feared lest Gwendolen should 
betray some of her alarming keen-sightedness 
about what was probably in her uncle’s mind; 
but the fear was not justified. Gwendolen knew 
certain differences in the characters with which 
she was concerned as birds know climate and 
weather; and, for the very reason that she was 
determined to evade her uncle’s control, she was 
determined not to clash with him. The good 
understanding between them was much fostered 
by their enjoyment of archery together: Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne, as one of the best bowmen in Wessex, 
was gratified to find the elements of like skill in 
his niece; and Gwendolen was the more careful 
not to lose the shelter of his fatherly indulgence, 
because since the trouble with Rex both Mrs. 
Gascoigne and Anna had been unable to hide 
what she felt to be a very unreasonable aliena¬ 
tion from her. Toward Anna she took some 
pains to behave with a regretful aftectionateness; 
but neither of them dared to mention Rex’s name, 
and Anna, to whom the thought of him was part 
of the air she breathed, was ill at ease with the 
lively cousin who had ruined his happiness. She 
tried dutifully to repress any si^ of her changed 
feeling; but who in pain can imitate the glance 
and hand-touch of pleasure ? 

This unfair resentment had rather a hardening 
effect on Gwendolen, and threw her into a more 
defiant temper. Her uncle too might be offend¬ 
ed if she refused the next person who fell in love 
with her; and one day when that idea was in her 
mind she said: 

“ Mamma, I see now why girls are glad to be 
married—to escape being expected to please every 
body but themselves.” 

Happily, Mr. Middleton was gone without hav¬ 
ing made any avowal; and notwithstanding the 
admiration for the handsome Miss Harleth, ex¬ 
tending perhaps over thirty square miles in a 
part of Wessex well studded with families whose 
members included several disengaged young men, 
each glad to seat himself by the lively girl with 
whom it was so easy to get on in conversation— 
notwithstanding these grounds for arguing that 
Gwendolen was likely to have other suitors more 
explicit than the cautious curate, the fact was 
not so. 

Care has been taken not only that the trees 


should not sweep the stars down, but also that 
every man who admires a fair girl should not be 
enamored of her, and even that every man who 
is enamored should not necessarily declare him¬ 
self. There are various refined shapes in which 
the price of corn, known to be a potent cause in 
this relation, might, if inquired into, show why a 
young lady, perfect in person, accomplishments, 
and costume, has not the trouble of rejecting 
many offers; and Nature’s order is certainly be¬ 
nignant in not obliging us one and all to be 
desperately in love with the most admirable mor¬ 
tal we have ever seen. Gwendolen, we know, 
was far from holding that supremacy in the minds 
of all observers. Besides, it was but a poor eight 
months since she had come to Offendene, and some 
inclinations become manifest slowly, like the sun¬ 
ward creeping of plants. 

In face of this fact that not one of the eligible 
young men already in the neighborhood had 
made Gwendolen an offer, why should Mr. Grand¬ 
court be thought of as likely to do what they had 
left undone ? 

Perhaps because he was thought of as still 
more eligible; since a great deal of what passes 
for likelihood in the world is simply the reflex of 
a wish. Mr. and Mrs. Arrowpoint, for example, 
having no anxiety that Miss Harleth should 
make a brilliant marriage, had quite a different 
likelihood in their minds. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ut Gent. What woman sbould be ? Sir, consult the 
taste 

Of marriageable men. This planet’s store 
In iron, cotton, wool, or chemicals— 

All matter rendered to our plastic skill, 

Is wrought in shapes responsive to demand: 

The market’s pulse makes index high or low. 

By rule sublime. Our daughters must be wives. 

And to be wives must be what men will choose: 
Meu’s taste is woman’s test. You mark the phrase ? 
’Tis good, I think?—the sense well winged and poised 
With t’s and s’s. 

2d Gent. Nay, but turn it round: 

Give us the test of taste. A fine menu — 

Is it to-day what Roman epicures 
Insisted that a gentleman must eat 
To earn the dignity of dining well? 

Brackenshaw Park, where the Archery Meet¬ 
ing was held, looked out from its gentle heights 
far over the neighboring valley to the outlying 
eastern downs and the broad slow rise of culti¬ 
vated country hanging like a vast curtain toward 
the west. The castle, which stood on the highest 
platform of the clustered hills, was built of rough- 
hewn limestone, full of lights and shadows made 
by the dark dust of lichens and the washings of 
the rain. Masses of beech and fir sheltered it on 
the north, and spread down here and there along 
the green slopes, like flocks seeking the water 
which gleamed below. The archery ground was 
a carefully kept inclosure on a bit of table-land 
at the farthest end of the park, protected toward 
the southwest by tall elms and a thick screen of 
hollies, which kept the gravel-walk and the bit of 
newly mown turf where the targets were placed 
in agreeable afternoon shade. The Archery Hall 
with an arcade in front sho-wed like a white tem¬ 
ple against the greenery on the northern side. 

What could make a better background for the 
flower-groups of ladies, moving and bowing and 
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turning their necks as it would become the lei¬ 
surely lilies to do if they took to locomotion? 
The sounds too were very pleasant to hear, even 
when the military band from Wancester ceased 
to play: musical laughs in all the registers and 
a harmony of happy friendly speeches, now rising 
toward mild excitement, now sinking to an agree¬ 
able murmur. 

No open-air amusement could be much freer 
from those noisy, crowding conditions which spoil 
most modern pleasures ; no archery meeting could 
be more select, the number of friends accompany¬ 
ing the members being restricted by an award of 
tickets, so as to keep the maximum within the 
limits of convenience for the dinner and ball to 
be held in the castle. Within the inclosure no 
plebeian spectators were admitted except Lord 
Brackenshaw’s tenants and their families, and of 
these it was chiefly the feminine members who 
used the privilege, bringing their little boys and 
girls or younger brothers and sisters. The males 
among them relieved the insipidity of the enter¬ 
tainment by imaginative betting, in which the 
stake was “ any thing you like,” on their favorite 
archers; but the young maidens, having a differ¬ 
ent principle of discrimination, were considering 
which of those sweetly dressed ladies they would 
choose to be, if the choice were allowed them. 
Probably the form these rural souls would most 
have striven for as a tabernacle was some other 
than Gwendolen’s—one with more pink in her 
cheeks, and hair of the most fashionable yellow; 
but among the male judges in the ranks imme¬ 
diately surrounding her there was unusual una¬ 
nimity in pronouncing her the finest girl present. 

No wonder she enjoyed her existence on that 
July day. Pre-eminence is sweet to those who 
love it, even under mediocre circumstances: per¬ 
haps it is not quite mythical that a slave has 
been proud to be bought first; and probably a 
barn-door fowl on sale, though he may not have 
understood himself to be called the best of a bad 
lot, may have a self - informed consciousness of 
his relative importance, and strut consoled. But 
for complete enjoyment the outward and the in¬ 
ward must concur. And that concurrence was 
happening to Gwendolen. 

Who can deny that bows and arrows are among 
the prettiest weapons in the world for feminine 
forms to play with ? They prompt attitudes full 
of grace and power, where that fine concentration 
of energy seen in all marksmanship is freed from 
associations of bloodshed. The time-honored 
British resource of “killing something” is no 
"longer carried on with bow and quiver; bands 
defending their passes against an invading na¬ 
tion fight under another sort of shade than a 
cloud of arrows; and poisoned darts are harm¬ 
less survivals either in rhetoric or in regions com¬ 
fortably remote. Archery has no ugly smell of 
brimstone; breaks nobody’s shins, breeds no ath¬ 
letic monsters; its only danger is that of failing, 
which for generous blood is enough to mould skill¬ 
ful action. And among the Brackenshaw arch¬ 
ers the prizes were all of the nobler symbolic 
kind: not property to be carried off in a parcel, 
degrading honor into gain; but the gold arrow 
and the silver, the gold star and the silver, to be 
w'orn for a time in sign of achievement and then 
transferred to the next who did excellently. These 
signs of pre-eminence had the virtue of wreaths 
without their inconveniences, which might have 
VoL. LIL-No. 309.—30 


produced a melancholy effect in the heat of the 
ball-room. Altogether the Brackenshaw Archery 
Club was an institution framed with good taste, 
so as not to have by necessity any ridiculous in¬ 
cidents. 

And to-day all incalculable elements were in 
its favor. There was mild warmth, and no wind 
to disturb either hair or drapery or the course of 
the arrow; all skillful preparation had fair play, 
and when there was a general march to extract 
the arrows, the promenade of joyous young creat¬ 
ures in light speech and laughter, the graceful 
movement in common toward a common object, 
was a show worth looking at. Here Gwendolen 
seemed a Calypso among her nymphs. It was 
in her attitudes and movements that every one 
was obliged to admit her surpassing charm. 

“ That girl is like a high-mettled racer,” said 
Lord Brackenshaw to young Clintock, one of the 
invited spectators. 

“ First chop! tremendously pretty too,” said 
the elegant Grecian, who had been paying her 
assiduous attention; “ I never saw her look bet¬ 
ter.” 

Perhaps she had never looked so well. Her 
face was beaming with young pleasure in which 
there were no malign rays of discontent; for be¬ 
ing satisfied with her own chances, she felt kind¬ 
ly toward every body, and was satisfied with the 
universe. Not to have the highest distinction in 
rank, not to be marked out as an heiress, like Miss 
Arrowpoint, gave an added triumph in eclipsing 
those advantages. For personal recommendation 
she would not have cared to change the family 
group accompanying her for any other: her mam¬ 
ma’s appearance would have suited an amiable 
Duchess; her uncle and aunt Gascoigne with 
Anna made equally gratifying figures in their 
way; and Gwendolen was too full of joyous be¬ 
lief in herself to feel in the least jealous though 
Miss Arrowpoint w'as one of the best archeresses. 

Even the re-appearance of the formidable Herr 
Klesmer, which caused some surprise in the rest 
of the company, seemed only to fall in with 
Gwendolen’s inclination to be amused. Short of 
Apollo himself, what great musical maestro could 
make a good figure at an archery meeting ? There 
was a very satirical light in Gwendolen’s eyes as 
she looked toward the Arrowpoint party on their 
first entrance, when the contrast between Klesmer 
and the average group of English county people 
seemed at its utmost intensity in the close neigh¬ 
borhood of his hosts—or patrons, as Mrs. Ar¬ 
rowpoint would have liked to hear them called, 
that she might deny the possibility of any longer 
patronizing genius, its royalty being universally 
acknowledged. The contrast might have amused 
a graver personage than Gwendolen. We En¬ 
glish are a miscellaneous people, and any chance 
fifty of us v/ill present many varieties of animal 
architecture or facial ornament; but it must be 
admitted that our prevailing expression is not 
that of a lively, impassioned race, preoccupied 
with the ideal and carrying the real as a mere 
make-weight. The strong point of the English 
gentleman pure is the easy style of his figure and 
clothing; he objects to marked ins and outs in 
his costume, and he also objects to looking in¬ 
spired. 

Fancy an assemblage where the men had all 
that ordinaiy stamp of the well-bred Englishman, 
watching the entrance of Herr Klesmer—his mane 
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of hair floating backward in massive inconsisten¬ 
cy with the chimney-pot hat, which had tlie look 
of having been put on for a joke above his pro¬ 
nounced but well-modeled features and powerful 
clean-shaven mouth and chin; his tall thin figure 
clad in a way which, not being strictly English, 
was all the worse for its apparent emphasis of in¬ 
tention. Draped in a loose garment with a Floren¬ 
tine berretta on his head, he would have been fit 
to stand by the side of Leonardo da Vinci; but 
how when he presented himself in trowsers which 
were not what English feeling demanded about 
the knees ?—and when the fire that showed itself 
in his glances and the movements of his head, as 
he looked round him with curiosity, was turned 
into comedy by a hat which ruled that mankind 
should have well-cropped hair and a staid demean¬ 
or, such, for example, as Mr. Arrowpoint’s, whose 
nullity of face and perfect tailoring might pass 
every where without ridicule ? One sees why it 
is often better for greatness to be dead, and to 
have got rid of the outward man. 

Many present knew Klesmer, or knew of him; 
but they had only seen him on candle-light occa¬ 
sions when he appeared simply as a musician,'and 
he had not yet that supreme, world-wide celebrity 
which makes an artist great to the most ordinary 
people by their knowledge of his great expensive¬ 
ness. It was literally a new light for them to 
see him in—presented unexpectedly on this July 
afternoon in an exclusive society; some were in¬ 
clined to laugh, others felt a little disgust at the 
want of judgment shown by the Arrowpoints in 
this use of an introductory card. 

“ What extreme guys those artistic fellows 
usually are !” said young Clintock to Gwendolen. 
“ Do look at the figure he cuts, bowing with his 
hand on his heart to Lady Brackenshaw—and 
Mrs. Arrow'poiiit’s feather just reaching his 
shoulder.” 

‘‘You are one of the profane,” said Gwendolen. 
^ You are blind to the majesty of genius. Herr 
Klesmer smites me with awe j I feel crushed in 
his presence; my courage all oozes from me.” 

“Ah, you understand all about his music.” 

“No, indeed,” said Gwendolen, with a light 
laugh; “ it is he who understands all about mine, 
and thinks it pitiable.” Klesmer’s verdict on 
her singing had been an easier joke to her since 
he had been struck by her plasiik. 

“ It is not addressed to the ears of the future, 
I suppose. I’m glad of that: it suits mine.” 

“ Oh, you are very kind. But how remarkably 
well Miss Arrowpoint looks to-day! She would 
make quite a fine picture in that gold-colored 
dress.” 

“ Too splendid, don’t you think ?” 

“Well, perhaps a little too symbolical—too 
much like the figure of Wealth in an allegory.” 

^ This speech of Gwendolen’s had rather a mali¬ 
cious sound, but it was not really more than a 
bubble of fun. She did not wish Miss Arrow- 
point or any one else to be out of the way, be¬ 
lieving in her own good fortune even more than 
in her skill. The belief in both naturally grew 
stronger as the shooting went on, for she prom¬ 
ised to achieve one of the best scores—a success 
which astonished every one in a new member; 
and to Gwendolen’s temperament one success de¬ 
termined another. She trod on air, and all things 
pleasant seemed possible. The hour was enough 
for her, and she was not obliged to think what 


she should do next to keep her life at the due 
pitch. 

“ How does the scoring stand, I wonder ?” said 
Lady Brackenshaw, a gracious personage who, 
adorned with two fair little girls and a boy of 
stout make, sat as lady paramount. Her lord 
had come up to her in one of the intervals of 
shooting. “ It seems to me that Miss Harleth is 
likely to win the gold arrow.” 

“ Gad, I think she will, if she carries it on! 
She is running Juliet Fenn hard. It is wonder¬ 
ful for one in her first year. Catherine is not up 
to her usual mark,” continued his lordship, turn¬ 
ing to the heiress’s mother who sat near. “ But 
she got the gold arrow last time. And there’s a 
luck even in these games of skill. That’s better. 
It gives the hinder ones a chance.” 

“Catherine will be very glad for others to 
win,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint; “she is so magnani¬ 
mous. It was entirely her considerateness that 
made us bring Herr Klesmer instead of Canon 
Stopley, who had expressed a wish to come. For 
her OA\m pleasure, I am sure she would rather 
have brought the canon; but she is always think¬ 
ing of others. I told her it was not quite m regie 
to bring one so far out of our own set; but she 
said, ‘ Genius itself is not en regie ; it comes into 
the world to make new rules.’ And one must 
admit that.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said Lord Brackenshaw, in a 
tone of careless dismissal, adding, quickly, “ For 
my part, I am not magnanimous; I should like to 
win. But, confound it! I never have the chance 
now. I’m getting old and idle. The young ones 
beat me. As old Nestor says—the gods don’t 
give us every thing at one time: I was a young 
fellow once, and now I am getting an old and 
wise one. Old, at any rate; which is a gift that 
comes to every body if they live long enough, so 
it raises no jealousy.” The Earl smiled comforta¬ 
bly at his wife. 

“ Oh, my lord, people who have been neighbors 
twenty years must not talk to each otlier about 
age,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint. “ Years, as the Tus¬ 
cans say, are made for the letting of houses. But 
where is our new neighbor ? I thought Mr. G rand- 
court was to be here to-day.” 

“ Ah, by-thc-way, so he was. The time’s get¬ 
ting on too,” said his lordship, looking at his 
watch. “But he only got to Diplow the other 
day. He came to us on Tuesday, and said he had 
been a little bothered. He may have been pulled 
in another direction. Why, Gascoigne!”—the 
rector was just then crossing at a little distance 
with Gwendolen on his arm, and turned in com¬ 
pliance with the cull—“ this is a little too bad; 
you not only beat us yourself, but you bring up 
your niece to beat all the archeresses.” 

“ It is rather scandalous in her to get the bet¬ 
ter of elder members,” said Mr. Gascoigne, with 
much inward satisfaction, curling his short upper 
lip. “ But it is not my doing, my lord. I only 
meant her to make a tolerable figure, without sur¬ 
passing any one.” 

“It is not my fault either,” said Gwendolen, 
with pretty archness. “ If I am to aim, I can’t 
help hitting.” 

“ Ay, ay, that may be a fatal business for some 
people,” said Lord Brackenshaw, good-humored¬ 
ly; then, taking out his watch and looking at 
Mrs. Arrowpoint again, “ The time’s getting on, 
as you say. But Grandcourt is always late. I 
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notice in town he’s always late, and he’s no bow¬ 
man—understands nothing about it. But I told 
him he must come; he would see the flower of 
the neighborhood here. He asked about you— 
had seen Arrowpoint’s card. I think you had 
not made his acquaintance in town. He has been 
a good deal abroad. People don’t know him 
much.” 

“ No ; we are strangers,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint. 
“But that is not what might have been expect¬ 
ed. For his uncle. Sir Hugo Mallinger, and I are 
great friends when we meet.” 

“ I don’t know; uncles and nephews are not so 
likely to be seen together as uncles and nieces,” 
said his lordship, smiling toward the rector. 
“ But just come with me one instant, Gascoigne, 
will you ? I want to speak a word about the 
clout-shooting.” 

Gwendolen chose to go too, and be deposited in 
the same group with her mamma and aunt until 
she had to shoot again. That Mr. Grandcourt 
might, after all, not appear on the archery ground, 
had begun to enter into Gwendolen’s thought as 
a possible deduction from the completeness of 
her pleasure. Under all her saucy satire, pro¬ 
voked chiefly by her divination that her friends 
thought of him as a desirable match for her, she 
felt something very far from indifference as to 
the impression she Tvould make on him. True, 
lie was not to have the slightest power over her 
(for Gwendolen had not considered that the de¬ 
sire to conquer is itself a sort of subjection); she 
had made up her mind that he was to be one 
of those complimentary and assiduously admiring 
men of whom even her narrow experience had 
shown her several wdth various - colored beards 
and various styles of bearing; ,and the sense that 
her friends would want her to think him delight¬ 
ful gave her a resistant inclination to presuppose 
him ridiculous. But that was no reason why she 
could spare his presence: and even a passing 
prevision of trouble in case she despised and re¬ 
fused him raised not the shadow of a wish that 
he should save her that trouble by showing no 
disposition to make her an offer. Mr. Grandcourt 
taking hardly any notice of her, and becoming 
shortly engaged to Miss Arrowpoint, was not a 
picture which flattered her imagination. 

Hence Gwendolen had been all ear to Lord 
Brackensliaw’s mode of accounting for Grand- 
court’s non-appearance ; and when he did arrive, 
no consciousness—not even Mrs. Arrowpoint’s or 
Mr. Gascoigne’s — was more awake to the fact 
than hers, although she steadily avoided looking 
tow’ard any point whore he w^as likely to be. 
There should be no slightest shifting of angles 
to betray that it was of any consequence to her 
whether the much-talked-of Mr. Mallinger Grand¬ 
court presented himself or not. She became again 


absorbed in the shooting, and so resolutely ab¬ 
stained from looking round observantly that, even 
supposing him to have taken a conspicuous place 
among the spectators, it might be clear she was 
not aware of him. And all the while the cer¬ 
tainty that he was there made a distinct thread 
in her consciousness. Perhaps her shooting was 
the better for it; at any rate, it gained in precis¬ 
ion, and she at last raised a delightful storm of 
clapping and applause by three hits running in 
the gold—a feat which among the Brackenshaw 
archers had not the vulgar reward of a shilling 
poll-tax, but that of a special gold star to be worn 
on the breast. That moment "was not only a hap¬ 
py one to herself—it was just what her mamma 
and her uncle would have chosen for her. There 
was a general falling into ranks to give her space 
that she might advance conspicuously to receive 
the gold star from the hands of Lady Bracken¬ 
shaw ; and the perfect movement of her fine form 
was certainly a pleasant thing to behold in the 
clear afternoon light when the shadows were long 
and still. She was the central object of that pret¬ 
ty picture, and every one present must gaze at 
her. That was enough; she herself was deter¬ 
mined to see nobody in particular, or to turn her 
eyes any way except toward Lady Brackenshaw, 
but her thoughts undeniably turned in other ways. 
It entered a little into her pleasure that Herr 
Klesmer must be observing her at a moment 
when music was out of the question, and his su¬ 
periority very far in the background; for vanity 
is as ill at ease under indifference as tenderness 
is under a love which it can not return; and the 
unconquered Klesmer threw a trace of his malign 
power even across her pleasant consciousness that 
Mr. Grandcourt was seeing her to the utmost ad¬ 
vantage, and was probably giving her an admira¬ 
tion unmixed with criticism. She did not expect 
to admire 7 wu^, but that was not necessary to her 
peace of mind. 

Gwendolen met Lady Brackenshaw’s gracious 
smile without blushing (which only came to her 
vdien she was taken by surprise), but with a 
charming gladness of expression, and then bent 
with easy grace to have the star fixed near her 
shoulder. That little ceremony had been over 
long enough for her to have exchanged playful 
speeches and received congratulations as she 
moved among the groups who were now interest¬ 
ing themselves in the results of the scoring; but 
it happened that she stood outside examining the 
point of an arrow with rather an absent air when 
Lord Brackenshaw came up to her and said, 

“ Miss Harleth, here is a gentleman who is not 
willing to wait any longer for an introduction. 
He has been getting Mrs. Davilow to send me 
with him. Will you allow me to introduce Mr. 
Mallinger Grandcourt ?” 


THE LEGEND OF THE ORGAN-BUILDER. 

Day by day the Organ-Builder in his lonely chamber wrought; 

Day by day the soft air trembled to the music of his thought; 

Till at last the work was ended, and no organ voice so grand 
Ever yet had soared responsive to the master’s magic hand. 

Ay, so rarely was it builded that whenever groom and bride 

Who in God’s sight were well-pleasing in the church stood side by side, 
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Without touch or breath the organ of itself began to play, 

And the very airs of heaven through the soft gloom seemed to stray. 

He was young, the Organ-Builder, and o’er all the land his fame 
Ran with fleet and eager footsteps, like a swiftly rushing flame. 

All the maidens heard the story; all the maidens blushed and smiled. 

By his youth and wondrous beauty and his great renown beguiled. 

So he sought and won the fairest, and the w’^edding-day was set: 

Happy day—the brightest jewel in the glad year's coronet I 

But when they the portal entered, he forgot his lovely bride— 

Forgot his love, forgot his God, and his heart swelled high with pride. 

“Ah!” thought he, “how great a master am I! When the organ plays. 

How the vast cathedral arches will re-ccho with my praise!” 

Up the aisle the gay procession moved. The altar shone afar. 

With its every caudle gleaming through soft shadow's like a star. 

But he listened, listened, listened, wdth no thought of love or prayer. 

For the swelling notes of triumph from his organ standing there. 

All was silent Nothing heard he save the priest's low monotone. 

And the bride’s robe trailing softly o’er the floor of fretted stone. 

Then his lips grew wdiite with anger. Surely God w'as pleased with him 
Who had built the wondrous organ for His temple vast and dim? 

Whose the fault, then ? Hers—the maiden standing meekly at his side! 
Flamed his jealous rage, maintaining she w'as false to him—his bride. 

Vain were all her protestations, vain her innocence and truth; 

On that very night he left her to her anguish and her ruth. 
******* 

Far he wandered to a country wherein no man knew his name. 

For ten w'eary years he dw'elt there, nursing still his w'rath and shame. 

Then his haughty heart grew softer, and he thought by night and day 
Of the bride he had deserted, till he hardly dared to pray— 

Thought of her, a spotless maiden, fair and beautiful and good; 

Thought of his relentless anger that had cursed her womanhood; 

Till his yearning grief and penitence at last were all complete. 

And he longed, with bitter longing, just to fall down at her feet. 
******* 

Ah! how' throbbed his heart wdien, after many a weary day and night, 

Rose his native tow'crs before him, with the sunset glow alight! 

Through the gates into the city on he pressed with eager tread; 

There he met a long procession—mourners following the dead. 

“ Now why weep ye so, good people ? and w'hom bury ye to-day ? 

Why do yonder sorrowing maidens scatter flowers along the way? 

“Has some saint gone up to heaven?” “Yes,” they answered, weeping sore; 
“ For the Organ-Builder’s saintly wife our eyes shall see no more; 

“And because her days were given to the service of God’s poor, 

From His church we mean to bury her. See! yonder is the door.” 

No one knew him; no one wondered when he cried out, white with pain; 
No one questioned when, with pallid lips, he poured his tears like rain. 

“ ’Tis some one wdiom she has comforted who mourns with us,” they said, 

As he made his w'ay unchallengi:d, and bore the coffin’s head. 

Bore it through the open portal, bore it up the echoing aisle. 

Let it down before the altar, where the lights burned clear the while: 

When, oh, hark! the wondrous organ of itself began to play 
Strains of rare, unearthly sw'eetness never heard until that day! 

All the vaulted arches rang with the music sw’eet and clear; 

All the air w'as filled with glory, as of angels hovering near; 

And ere yet the strain was ended, he who bore the coffin’s head, 

With the smile of one forgiven, gently sank beside it—dead. 

They who raised the body knew him, and they laid him by his bride; 

Down the aisle and o’er the threshold they were carried, side by side; 

While the organ played a dirge that no man ever heard before, 

And then softly sank to silence—silence kept for evermore. 
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A new novel by George Eliot is a story by 
the greatest of living story-tellers. It is 
long since any tale has been published that 
aroused so deep and universal an interest as 
Middlemarch; and as the author is in the full¬ 
ness of her powers, there is no doubt that the 
story by her which begins in this number of the 
Magazine will have the same remarkable and 
subtle charm. The secret of this spell is, as in 
every work of genius, shy and evasive. The 
critic may enumerate all the excellences he de¬ 
tects—the dramatic power, the skill of charac¬ 
terization, the humor, the pathos, the ingenuity 
of plot, the limpid style, the poetic force, the 
mastery of human nature—but what it is that 
combines these elements into tliis special result, 
just where lurks the lingering music, what in¬ 
stinct blends the pigments into that soft, evanes¬ 
cent hue as of the June sky or early roses—in a 
word, the master-power, the creative force—that 
eludes the shrewdest commentator. 

But there is one quality among the many which 
George Eliot displays in her stories which is dis¬ 
tinctive ; that is, her singular and searching sym¬ 
pathy with the spirit of the age. Its introver¬ 
sion, its wide knowledge, its fine perception, its 
intellectual and moral heroism and independence, 
are inwrought with the very substance of her 
work. A novel is a picture of manners; but her 
novels are not only that, they show not alone the 
form, but the pressure of the time. Smollett 
gives us the outside, but George Eliot the interi¬ 
or also. In a story of our own day, like that 
which now begins, she does this from her own 
constant and immediate perception. But in Ro- 
mola, a story of Savonarola’s Florence, she shows 
the same instinct—a power of subtle apprehen¬ 
sion which recreates the spirit as well as the 
body of old Italy. In Adam Bede^ also, how the 
very soul of sincere religious dissent breathes 
from the maiden lips of Dinah—a spirit per¬ 
ceived by the force of genius in the novelist, not 
by that of sympathetic conviction. George Eliot 
is the pseudonym of a woman, but her power will 
not be described by any feminine words, as im¬ 
plying inadequacy or weakness. Morianmr pro 
nostro rege Maria Theresa, was the exulting shout 
of the Magyar nobles when the Empress stood 
before them and made her burning appeal. And 
the intellectual power of all truly great women 
has the same unconditional regality of scope and 
force as that of great men. 

As the Easy Chair thus reminds the readers 
of the Magazine of the feast to which they are 
invited, it pauses to listen with those readers to 
the graceful and sparkling words which it has 
elicited by a challenge to an ingenious artificer 
to try his hand at an Easy Chair here upon its 
own domain. As its old friends of many a year 
proceed, they will not wonder that the Easy Chair 
somewhat ruefully and jealously contemplates the 
result of its challenge, and murmurs, in the words 
(with a wholly different application) that Mr. Hale 
has made so familiar, “ My Double, and how he 
undid me.” 

Mr. John Timbs has 'written an entertaining 


book, full of curious out-of-the-way information 
touching sign-boards, ancient and modern. A 
volume equally curious and portly might be made 
on a kindred subject, namely, those small pla¬ 
cards which dealers in all sorts of merchandise 
attach to the articles in their shop windows. The 
work would necessarily involve a study of queer 
streets and neighborhoods. Whenever these pla¬ 
cards appear, it is an infallible sign that the street 
is a third-rate and unfashionable thoroughfare. 
Whatever it may once have been, it is now a little 
down in the world—very cheerful and prosperous, 
maybe, from a material point of view, but lacking 
the well-bred air of certain localities where the 
shops are no larger, and possibly not so prosper¬ 
ous. Balzac, who had a wonderful eye for these 
matters, has noticed what he calls the human 
aspects of streets. Some streets seem to have 
started out in life with great hopes, and failed, 
and become despondent; others are dissipated and 
spendthrift from the beginning; others are mean, 
sordid streets, in which pawnbrokers and usurers 
might reside; others are rich and haughty, inhab¬ 
ited by people of high birth; others, again, are 
shabby-genteel. It is in these last, when there are 
shops, that the placard begins to crop out. If it is 
a dry-goods establishment, the show window is 
tastefully arranged with laces and ribbons and 
bales of silk, two or three yards of silk breaking 
from each bale like a water-fall, down the gay cur¬ 
rent of which is swept the word “Stylish,” or “Su¬ 
perb,” or “ Elegant.” Passing from this respecta¬ 
ble locality to a less pretentious, the labels become 
somewhat louder and more aggressive. Here the 
silks are “ Stunning,” and “ Just the Thing,” and 
in the window of the groceiy on the corner is a 
pyramidal pile of brown sugar, at the apex of 
which protrudes a forked stick holding a card 
with the legend, “ Dirt Cheap !” which it probably 
is. Farther on you come to a still shabbier dis¬ 
trict—the shabbiest, in fact—given over to long- 
bearded merchants of ready-made and second¬ 
hand clothing. Here the contents of the shops 
appear to have revolted and rushed out of doors 
and taken possession of the sidewalks. One may 
fancy that the rebellion was quelled there, and 
that those rows of complete suits strung up each 
side of the doorway are the seditious ringleaders. 
But as you approach these dangling limp figures, 
you observe, pinned to the lapel of a coat here 
and there, a paper informing you that “this nob¬ 
by suit” can be had “for $ 12 .” That of course 
destroys the picturesque illusion. 

We have touched but lightly on this subject 
of placards, of which there are endless varieties, 
ranging from grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
with marvelous eccentricities of phrase and or¬ 
thography. Some, indeed, are quite pathetic— 
those in a small bankrupt’s window, for instance 
—and some are unconsciously humorous, like the 
one we saw the other day in a melancholy little 
shop in Chatham Street, “Mucilage at Panic 
Prices.” To be sure, there is no reason why mu¬ 
cilage should be exempt from the influence of the 
fluctuations of the money market; but the notice 
struck us as exceedingly humorous. It gave us 
the impression that mucilage was considered one 
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of the necessities of life, looked upon as an arti¬ 
cle 01 diet, maybe, in this sticky neighborhood, 
which made the announcement very pathetic in¬ 
deed. If any enterprising compiler of literary 
hric-d-hrac should carry out our suggestion rela¬ 
tive to a history and description of placards, we 
trust he will not omit this unique specimen. 

Owing, doubtless, to some defect in our men¬ 
tal organization, we have never been able to de¬ 
rive immoderate enjoyment from the wit that is 
leveled at the mother-in-law—on the stage and in 
the novel. In real life she is apt to be a very con¬ 
venient and lovable character, without whom the 
young couple would be sadly adrift on the waves 
of housekeeping. Next to the mother-in-law in 
the abstract, the publisher in the abstract at¬ 
tracts attention as a roundly abused person. He 
catches it in all literary ana. Yet the author who 
rejoiced over the fact that Dr. Sam Johnson once 
knocked do^vn a bookseller with one of his own 
folios would have been in a sorry plight if the 
jiublisher of his day had not been a very well 
disposed fragment of the population. Anecdotes 
illustrating the friendly relations between writers 
and publishers are, happily, not wanting; yet we 
can not forbear adding one to the catalogue. 

Several years since a well-known Boston pub¬ 
lisher used to keep a large memorandum-book 
on a table in his personal office. It always lay 
open, this volume, and was in no sort a private 
affair, being the receptacle of nothing more im¬ 
portant than hastily scrawled reminders to attend 
to this thing or the other. It chanced one day 
that a very young, unfledged author came to see 
the publisher, who was also the editor of a maga¬ 
zine. It will scarcely be believed that this young 
author had a copy of verses secreted about his 
person. But he had. The publisher was out, 
and young Milton, feeling that “ they also serve 
who only stand and wait,” sat down and waited. 
Presently his eye fell upon the memorandum- 
book, lying there like a morning paper to be 
read, and almost in spite of himself he read: 
“Don’t forget to see the binder,” “Don’t forget 
to send L—— a check,” “ Don’t forget to dine with 

G-,” etc. An inspiration seized on the young 

author; he took a pencil, and at the tail of this 
long list of “don’t forgets” he wrote, “Don’t 
forget to accept Jones’s poem.” He left his 
manuscript on the table and disappeared. That 
afternoon when the publisher looked over his 
memoranda, he was not a little amused at the 
last item, and his sense of humor was so strong 
that he did accept Jones’s poem, and sent him a 
check for it, though the poem, we believe, remains 
to this day unpublished. There was, we contend, 
something epical in the kindness of this act. How 
kind it was in the publisher to take the verses! how 
doubly kind not to print them ! 


An editorial sanctum resembles in one respect 
a foundling asylum—there is no knowing at what 
hour of the day or night an anonymous produc¬ 
tion may be found tied to the door-knob. From 
month to month the editor is favored with a great 
deal of nameless poetry with touching letters 
pinned to it, mostly from young ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen—amateur vagrants, he fancies, on the out¬ 
skirts of the literary world. He is asked to pro¬ 
vide for these children of the fancy; and he always 
does the best he can, though indeed that is little; 


for those who are worth taking care of have a 
singular faculty of taking care of themselves. 

We receive, we say, a great many surreptitious 
poems that are wholly unable to stand on their 
metrical feet, the authors of which ask no other 
compensation than to see their bantlings neatly 
clothed in our type; but we seldom receive any 
manuscript with so modest ambition from what 
we suspect to be a professional hand. Yet even 
this, it seems, is not to be denied us. We have 
within the hour received a poem from an author 
w’ho has taken an odd fancy to publish en ama¬ 
teur^ in order to see how his stanza will float with¬ 
out a name attached to it, knowing full well that a 
name is sometimes the poem’s cork-jacket, which 
keeps to the surface for a while the heavy rhyme 
that would inevitably sink in the absence of such 
life-preserver. Our correspondent’s poem has the 
merit of being as brief as “ the posy of a ring.” 
The poet has evidently said what he meant to say, 
neither, more nor less, and stopped there—a no¬ 
ticeable instance of self-control. It is so much 
easier to write seventy fair lines and go on than 
to write seven good lines and stop! He calls his 
poem 

THORVALDSEN. 

We often fail by searching far and wide 
For what lies close at hand. To serve our turn 

We ask fair wind and favorable tide. 

From the dead Danish sculptor let us learn 

To make Occasion, not to be denied: 

Against the sheer, precipitous mountain-side 
Thorvaldsen carved his Lion at Lucerne. 

There, brother, we have printed your rhyme for 
you, and charged you nothing, as benevolently and 
complacently as if half a dozen magazines were 
not ready to pay you liberally for all your wares. 

A FEW weeks since three miserable men suf¬ 
fered the extreme penalty of the law in our Egyp¬ 
tian prison. After an impartial and careful trial 
they were found guilty, and were dealt with ac¬ 
cording to the prevailing human sense of justice. 
Yet such executions suggest most conflicting re¬ 
flections even among those who strongly advocate 
capital punishment. The Easy Chair is led to 
wonder if the time will ever arrive when the gal¬ 
lows shall be placed as a curiosity in museums, 
and sight-seers shall flock to gaze upon it and 
marvel how a people who gave evidence of so 
much civilization and refinement as did their fore¬ 
fathers (we shall be forefathers then!) could have 
employed such a machine for the amelioration of 
the moral condition of mankind. Will posterity 
shudder at a model of a gallows set up in com¬ 
plete working order on a shelf, as we of to-day 
shudder when we examine the ancient instru¬ 
ments of torture collected in the Old World mu¬ 
seums ? Will the American of the year of our 
Lord 2000 be so far in advance of us ? The Easy 
Chair ventures to hope so. 

In the mean while, since with our present lights 
we find nothing better to do with a murderer than 
to hang him, why may not merciful ingenuity de¬ 
vise some method of execution that shall not so 
very closely resemble the revolting act which the 
criminal expiates ? It is perhaps a little signifi¬ 
cant that the gallows is the only piece of ma¬ 
chinery that has stood stock-still in this era of 
process. There it stands, the same clumsy, in¬ 
efficient, inhuman thing it was when it first lifted 
its ghastly frame-work into the air of the Dark 
Ages. If we must use it, let us see to it that it 
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be adjusted with at least as much accuracy as an 
average apple-peeler. The scene that took place 
in the Tombs the other day at the execution of 
the man Ellis ought to have been impossible 
among an enlightened people. 


Tms page will be wafted possibly through a 
snow-storm to the reader’s hand; but it is writ¬ 
ten while a few red leaves arc still clinging to the 
maple bough, and the last steamer of the year 
from across the ocean has not yet discharged on 
our shores the final cargo of returning summer 
tourists. How glad they will be, like those who 
came over in previous ships, to again behold that 
phantomish, white bit of Yankee land called Sandy 
Hook ! It is thinking of them that the Easy Chair 
writes. 

Some one—that anonymous person who is al¬ 
ways saying the wisest and most delightful things 
just as you are on the point of saying them your¬ 
self—has remarked that one of the greatest pleas¬ 
ures of foreign travel is to get home again. But 
no one—that irresponsible person forever to blame 
in railway accidents, but whom, on the whole, we 
vastly prefer to his garrulous relative quoted 
above—no one, we repeat, has pointed out the 
composite nature of this pleasure, or put his 
finger on the ingredient in it which gives the 
chief charm to this getting back. It is pleas¬ 
ant to feel the pressure of friendly hands once 
more; it is pleasant to pick up the threads of oc¬ 
cupation which you dropped abruptly, or perhaps 
neatly knotted together and carefully laid away, 
just before you stepped on board the steamer; it 
is very pleasant, when the summer experience has 
been softened and sublimated by time, to sit of a 
winter night by the cheery wood fire, or even at 
the register, since one must make one’s self com¬ 
fortable in so humiliating a fashion, and let one’s 
fancy w'aiider back in the old foot-prints; to form 
one’s thoughts into happy summer pilgrims, and 
dispatch them to Arles or Nuremberg, or up the 
vine-clad heights of Monte-Casino, or embark 
them at Vienna for a cruise down the swift Dan¬ 
ube to Buda-Pesth. But in none of these things 
lies the subtile charm which the Easy Chair wishes 
to indicate. It lies in the refreshing, short-lived 
pleasure of being able to look at your omi land 
with the eyes of an alien; to see novelty blossom¬ 
ing out of the most commonplace and familiar 
objects; to have the old manner and the thread¬ 
bare old custom present themselves to you as 
absolutely new—if not new, at least strange. 
After you have escaped from the claws of the 
custom-house officers—^^vho are not nearly as af¬ 
fable birds as you once thought them—and are 
rattling in an oddly familiar hack through well- 
known but half-unrecognizable streets, you are 
struck by something comical in the names on the 
shop signs —are American names comical, as En¬ 
glishmen seem to think ?—by the strange fashion 
of the iron lamp-post at the corner, by peculiar¬ 
ities in the architecture, which you ought to have 
noticed, but never did notice until now. The 
candid incivility of the coachman, who does not 
touch his hat to you, but swears at you, has the 
vague charm of reminiscence. You regard him 
as the guests regarded the poor relation at table. 


in Lamb’s essay; you have an impression that 
you have seen him somewhere before. The truth 
is, for the first time in your existence you have a 
full, unprejudiced look at the shell of the civil¬ 
ization from which you emerged when you went 
abroad. Is it a pretty shell ? Is it a satisfac¬ 
tory shell? Not entirely. It has strange ex¬ 
crescences and blotches on it. But it is a shell 
worth examining; it is the best yoit can over 
have; and it is expedient to study it very care¬ 
fully the two or three weeks immediately follow¬ 
ing your return to it, for your privilege of doing 
so is of the briefest tenure. Some precious things 
you do not lose, but your newly acquired vision 
fails you shortly. Suddenly, while you are com¬ 
paring, valuing, and criticising, the old scales fall 
over your eyes, you slip back insensibly into the 
well-worn grooves, and behold all outward and 
most inward things in nearly the same light as 
your untraveled neighbor, who has never known 

“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Eome.” 

You will have to go abroad again to renew those 
magical spectacles which enabled you for a few 
weeks to see your native land. If you employ 
thoso weeks wisely, they will do you as much 
service as half a year on the Continent. 


There is a shocking sameness to the human 
heart all over the world. What interests one 
most deeply in foreign countries is not the peo¬ 
ple, but their surroundings, and those same little 
details of life and circumstance which make no 
impression on a man in his own land until he re¬ 
turns to it after a prolonged absence, and then, 
as we have said, they stand out very sharply for 
a while. Neither an Italian nor a Frenchman— 
nor a Saxon, if one may credit Mr. Julian Haw¬ 
thorne’s caustic volume of Saxon Stmlies —is 
worth traveling three thousand miles by sea to 
look upon. It is Naples, and not the Neapolitan, 
that lingers in your memory. If your memory 
accepts the Neapolitan, it is always with a bit of 
Renaissance architecture adhering to him, with a 
strip of background that shall include his pathetic 
donkey, the blue bay, the sullen peak of Vesuvius, 
and gray Capri in the distance. If 5’ou could trans¬ 
port the man bodily to New York, the only thing 
left to do would be to drop him into the Hudson. 
He would be like Emerson’s sparrow that no lon- 
■ ger pleased when he was removed from the con-, 
text of sky and river. It is the details that please 
or displease more than we are aware. How sen¬ 
sitive to details is the eye, unconsciously taking 
their stamp on its retina and retaining the im¬ 
pression forever! It is many a day since the 
writer was in the lovely old walled town of 
Chester; he does not recall a single feature of 
the hundreds of men and women he met in those 
quiet streets overshadowed by those quaintly 
carven gables; but on the door of a house there, 
in a narrow court, was a grotesque bronze knock¬ 
er which caught his eye for an instant in passing: 
that knocker somehow screwed itself to his mind 
without his cognizance, and now at intervals, even 
after all these nights and days, it sometimes raps 
very distinctly on his memory. 
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T he first impression of the critic respecting the 
History of the Civil War in America^ by the 
Comte de Paris (J. II. Coates and Co.), will be 
one of adverse prejudice, since so many foreign¬ 
ers have gone back, after a hurried visit to our 
shores, to write of a life which they did not com¬ 
prehend and institutions which they had not stud¬ 
ied. The author w^as for a short time one of 
M‘Clellan’s stalf. To what extent his visit to the 
country was prolonged we do not know. The 
American editor would have done well to give us 
some further information concerning the writer 
and the genesis of the book. Indeed, his intro¬ 
duction, and his failure to render, at least in foot¬ 
notes, the French measurements into their En¬ 
glish equivalents, are almost the only faults w^e are 
able to discover in the -work. A Frenchman, M. 
Taine, has written what is incomparably the best 
book on English literature in our language; a 
Frenchman, De Tocqueville, has written the best, 
the most thorough and comprehensive, survey of 
American institutions, their operations, their ben¬ 
efits, and their prospective dangers; and a French¬ 
man has written what is decidedly the hast.mili¬ 
tary history of the civil war, or rather what will 
be so if the succeeding volumes equal in interest 
and in value the first. We emphasize the word 
military, because this is the distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic of the Comte de Paris’s work. Pro¬ 
fessor Draper’s history is emphatically philosoph¬ 
ical : a “ history of the causes which led to the 
civil war, and of the events connected with it, 
considered not in a partisan, but in a philosoph¬ 
ical and impartial, spirit.” Mr. Greeley’s history 
is political. It traces the rise and progress of 
the antislavery conflict, culminating in the crash 
of arms, and employs the events to expound the 
political principles which were represented by the 
two flags. The present work, written by one 
who is both a scholar and a soldier, who is evi¬ 
dently versed in the military methods and opera¬ 
tions of European armies, and is a close observer 
of our own, and who, in his position as aid-de- 
camp to General M‘Clellan, enjoyed peculiar fa¬ 
cilities for a study of our army organization and 
our methods of warfare, presents the military as¬ 
pects of the struggle. He traces in preliminary 
chapters the course of training which preceded 
and prepared the way for the struggle he is about 
to describe, gives an admirable bird’s-eye view 
of the Mexican war, and a graphic picture of the 
peculiarities of our Indian warfare, and shows 
how these not only schooled our generals, but 
prepared the men who were to organize the trans¬ 
portation and the quartermaster’s and commis¬ 
sary departments. He describes the organization 
of the regular army, the creation, as by a mira¬ 
cle, of the army of volunteers, the peculiar difii- 
culties which the conflict between State and Fed¬ 
eral authority created, and the essential difference, 
both in character and organization, between the 
Federal and the Confederate armies. He maps 
out the country, and shows how our system of rail¬ 
ways and rivers gave, by an inexorable necessity, 
a peculiar character not only to the campaigns, 
but also to the methods of conducting them. Pie 
describes, with a Frenchman’s graphic power, the 
pictorial aspects of camp life; the character of 
the men, their camps, their implements and equip¬ 


ments ; the field telegraph; the balloon; the post- 
office ; the midnight study of tactics by the citizen 
officers; the cavalry, with their tough but ill-cared- 
for horses; and the artillery, with the various in¬ 
ventions, some good, some useless, and some worse 
than useless, called into existence by the exigen¬ 
cies of the occasion and the inventive genius of 
the Americans. He thus prepares for the history 
of the war proper. In this first volume, which 
comprises the first two volumes of the French 
edition, he describes Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, and 
Port Royal, in the East, Lexington, Donelson, Pea 
Ridge, and Shiloh, in the West, and closes with 
the momentous engagement in Hampton Roads, 
which, by its practical demonstration of the value 
of iron-clads, has revolutionized naval architect¬ 
ure and naval warfare. His sympathies are avow¬ 
edly and enthusiastically Northern; but he is 
not a partisan. He commends the courage and 
points out the military excellences developed in 
the Southern army. He does not allow partiality 
to obscure his judgment. He defends M‘Dowell 
from the unjust criticisms to which his self-deny¬ 
ing heroism in consenting to bring on the battle 
of Bull Run subjected him; he censures General 
M‘Clellan for his inaction in October, 1861 , when 
“he lost the best opportunity he ever had for 
commencing a successful and decisive campaign;” 
he commends the courage of General Butler at Bal¬ 
timore, and his shrewdness at Fortress Monroe in 
declaring fugitive slaves contraband of war, and 
criticises sharply his peculiar administration in 
New Orleans; he recognizes the difficulties under 
which President Lincoln labored, points out the 
evil results of some of his political appointments 
to army offices, but commends his general wis¬ 
dom in both appointment and in preferment; in 
a trenchant paragraph he disposes of the excuses 
offered for the surprise which the Federals suf¬ 
fered at Shiloh, while he palliates the offense on 
the ground that “ Grant was not accustomed to 
handling a large army,” and Sherman “ did not 
appear to possess as yet that vigilance which be¬ 
came one of his prominent military qualities.” 
In brief, both in his narrative of events and in his 
estimate of men and measures he writes with a 
freedom from bias and a readiness to recognize 
both defects and virtues which it would be diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, for any American to at¬ 
tain, and which, coupled with his military knowl¬ 
edge, and a study of American life, character, 
and institutions which must certainly have been 
painstaking and assiduous, place his history along¬ 
side those of Greeley and Draper, second to none, 
and, in its own peculiar domain as a soldier’s his¬ 
tory of the war, without a rival. Some few minor 
errors of statement we observed in our reading, 
but none that affect the general trustworthiness 
of the history or are worth mentioning in criti¬ 
cism. Most of them are rectified by the Ameri¬ 
can editor in a foot-note. 

The character of Dean Swift is one of the un¬ 
solved enigmas of biography, and though John 
Forster, in his Life of Jonathan Swift (Harper 
and Brothers), does not solve the enigma, he 
throws very considerable light upon it. Great 
men are always complex, often contradictory. 
Simple-minded men find it difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to comprehend the nature of the man who 
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during his vicarage at Laracor increased the glebe 
from one acre to twenty, and endowed the vicar¬ 
age with the tithes, which by his will he settled 
on future incumbents; who at his death left his 
entire property to be used for the benefit of the 
then universally hated or despised insane; who 
wrote one of his most vigorous pamphlets in de¬ 
fense of a pure and practical Christianity, and 
another in a heroic attempt to defend the Irish 
from the injustice, the want, the suffering, which 
was looked on by better men than he with dull 
eyes, silent lips, and indifferent hearts; and yet 
who seemed to be consumed with the fires of a 
disappointed ambition; who insulted ladies of 
rank in their drawing-rooms, and men of the 
highest station in his public assaults; who alter¬ 
nately defended and reviled the Church, honored 
and satirized royalty; who in his private letters 
rarely displayed genuine affection, and in his pub¬ 
lished writings was always sarcastic, generally 
scornful, sometimes obscene. The most venom¬ 
ous, yet the most philanthropic, writer of his age, 
the most bitter in words, the most humane in 
purpose, always an assailant, yet always assailing 
lofty false pretense and civil and ecclesiastical 
tyranny, an Ishmaelite whose hand was against 
every man, yet powerful because that hand was 
always lifted for the unknown, the uncared-for 
common folk, the theme of M. Taine’s cold and 
cutting analysis, the first inspiration of Cobbett, 
the great English reformer, the most popular po¬ 
litical writer of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, if not of any time or people, yet always 
hated or feared, rarely loved, repelling most wom¬ 
en, yet by his very power of repulsion binding to 
him in a singular and almost inexplicable devo¬ 
tion the Stella whose name is almost as famous 
and whose character is quite as enigmatical as 
his own—his post-mortem^ like his ante-mortem^ 
reputation has been as contradictory as his char¬ 
acter. His Grullivei''s Travels and his Tale of a 
Tub will always be English classics, and the for¬ 
mer will find its admirers among the many who 
are utterly unconscious of the significance of its 
sarcasm; yet he always has been, and probably 
always will be, condemned by most men of let¬ 
ters as a poet without imagination, a politician 
without principles, and a clergyman without re¬ 
ligion. Mr. Forster does not solve the enigma, 
but he presents a complete defense against the in¬ 
dictments so long and vigorously presented against 
the apostle of misanthropy. The earlier period 
of Dean Swift’s life is little known, and it is 
only as this is rightly read that his character 
can be comprehended. Mr. Forster’s fault as a 
historian, the fault of excessive and minute de¬ 
tail, serves here a useful purpose. His pub¬ 
lication of the facsimile of the Dublin College 
roll, with its record of young Swift’s standing, 
seems to dispose effectually of the common im¬ 
putation against him of being at college almost, 
if not quite, a dunce—lacking industry, however, 
rather than parts; and the critical analysis af¬ 
forded in this volume of the evidence at least in¬ 
volves in doubt the current stories of Swift’s me¬ 
nial position and fawning obsequiousness at Moor 
Park. But the bitterness that characterizes Dean 
Swift’s writings remains unaccounted for, and, in¬ 
deed, hardly recognized. That he by nature rev¬ 
eled in a misanthropical satire, that the scornful¬ 
ness of his native disposition was imbittered and 
intensified by his overweening self-estimate, by his 


consequent political and ecclesiastical ambition, 
and by his experience of disappointment and real 
and fancied injustice, is unmistakably evidenced 
by almost if not quite every pamphlet that pro¬ 
ceeded from his vigorous but unhappy pen. It 
may be partially explained, partially palliated and 
excused, but it can not be successfully gainsaid. 
Mr. Forster’s biography, judging from this first 
volume, will serve a useful purpose as a correct¬ 
ive of one-sided estimates of the great satirist’s 
character, but this it will do because it is so em¬ 
phatically one-sided itself. Of all the lives of 
Swift it is, however, the most searching and thor¬ 
ough, and brings to the light not a little of minor 
but important detail, in letters and other docu¬ 
ments hitherto unpublished. The present volume 
leaves Dean Swift at London; not yet a dean, a<red 
forty-four. 

Elijah the Prophet (Harper and Brothers) is an¬ 
other historical monograph by Rev. W. M. Taylor, 
D.D., author of Pavid^ King of Isi'acl, which was 
published by the same house last year. Their 
elements combine to make these volumes of dis¬ 
courses—for such we judge they were in their 
genesis—of peculiar value. Dr. Taylor is a care¬ 
ful student of his theme. There are no indica¬ 
tions that he has pursued his investigations into 
German fields, and none that his mind would be 
interested in the doubtful discussions which Ger¬ 
man Biblical literature affords. His treatment of 
the Bible is that of plain common-sense, to which 
refinements of speculative thought have no at¬ 
tractions. But the best English scholarship he 
is thoroughly familiar with. This is, however, 
tributary to him. He is not merely its expo¬ 
nent and interpreter. His views are sometimes 
quite his own. His interpretation of Ahab’s char¬ 
acter is quite different from the common conven¬ 
tional interpretation, and much more consonant 
with the Bible history. Finally, the radical arti¬ 
cle of his faith as an interpreter is that the 
Scriptures are profitable, and his every chapter 
is so shaped as to bring out the practical person¬ 
al profit of the story to the reader. In this eluci¬ 
dation of the moral and spiritual in the historical, 
this practical interpretation of the parables of 
history. Dr. Taylor is peculiarly happy, and it is 
this quality which will give his volumes their 
special value to the reader, if not also to the stu¬ 
dent. 

The advent of a new poet is an event in the 
literature of any language, and in llie New Dag 
(Scribner, Armstronj^ and Co.) Richard Watson 
Gilder proves himself a true poet, essentially an 
original poet, too, with a mind certainly unliko 
that of any of his contemporaries, essentially un- 
American in its mysticism, with strains that re¬ 
call Tennyson, but only as the fragrance of one 
flower suggests the memory of another of the 
same type or family. The poem is to us a rid¬ 
dle. We have read and re-read it; still it re¬ 
mains a riddle. To interpret the theme of all 
the various sonnets which constitute this volume 
as “a man’s love for a woman in its successive 
phases” is as wide of the truth, at least of the 
whole truth, as to interpret Pilgrini's Progress as 
a story-book for boys. Love is the symbol, but 
beneath the symbol is hidden some secret tmth, 
the full significance of which yet evades us. That 
the book is a riddle is intimated by its title. The 
Neio Day ; is indicated by the peacock’s feather 
—emblem of the change from earthly life to im- 
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mortality, which in different forms re-appears so 
frequently in the curious artistic headings; and 
is openly asserted in one of the sonnets: 

“ But of my lady’s lovers there were two 

Who loved her more than all; nor she nor they 
Guessed which of these loved better, for one way 
This had of loving, that another knew. 

One round her neck brave arms of empire threw. 
And covered her with kisses where she lay. 

The other sat apart, nor did betray 
Sweet sorrow at that sight; but rather drew 
His pleasure of his lady through the soul 
And sense of this one. So there truly ran 
Two separate loves through one embrace; tlie whole 
Tills lady had of both, when one began 
To clasp her close and win her to love’s goal. 

Now read my lovers’ riddle if you can!” 

If this poem is only of “a man’s love for a 
woman in its successive phases,” this is a phase 
unknown heretofore to either fact or fancy. Here 
and there is a glimpse given of the true reading 
of the riddle, as in the sonnet, “ I met a traveler 
on the road,” and in the “After-Song,” which, 
as well as the prelude, intimates a spiritual mean¬ 
ing couched beneath the language of passion; 

“ Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from dolor of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love to light! Through light, O God! to 
Thee 

Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light.” 

The soul has experiences which can not be clear¬ 
ly interpreted. They transcend the power of 
language; and there is no poetry higher than 
that which by its expression hints at a wealth of 
aspiration, desire, yearning, that is unexpressed 
because inexpressible. Apart from this mystic 
beauty, these sonnets are interwoven with exqui¬ 
site fancies, and are generally rhythmical in their 
structure. Were it not true that America so 
often produces buds that never become flowers, 
we should feel a good degree of confidence that 
Richard Watson Gilder would yet take a front 
rank among the true poets of America, though 
perhaps always one to be appreciated by the few 
rather than the many, because always speaking 
rather to the spiritual consciousness than to the 
imagination, the fancy, or the passions of his 
readers. 

Contemporary Art (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is a 
handsome folio, containing in thirty etchings and 
chromo-lithographs reproductions of the work of 
eminent artists of the present day. The artists 
are nearly, if not quite, all French; neither En¬ 
glish nor American art is represented. Some of 
the most famous French artists are also not here, 
as Dore, Rosa Bonheur, Meissonnier. The book 
would be more justly entitled “ Some French Art¬ 
ists.” As a representative picture-gallery of mod¬ 
ern art it is imperfect. But as an ornament to 
the centre table it is very attractive. The page 
is large, the margin broad, the entire mechanical 
execution is in every way worthy of an art pub¬ 
lication. A page or two of descriptive matter 
accompanies each illustration, which is about as 
much as the parlor reader will be likely to pe¬ 
ruse. The chromo-lithographs, of which there 
are a number, give some idea of the coloring of 
the artists, and in one or two instances this is 
accomplished with remarkable success. This is 
notably the case in “Drawing without a Master,” 
which would lose much of its attractiveness if 
presented in simple black and white. There is a 


great deal of difference, however, in the mechan¬ 
ical execution of the illustrations, both of the 
chromes and of the etchings. One or two of the 
landscapes lose all their beauty and their mean¬ 
ing by reason of either roughness or vagueness. 
But, on the other hand, some of the etchings, 
“ Spring-Time,” for example, are remarkably clear 
and pure, far finer in effect than any ordinary 
steel plate. 

J. R. Osgood and Co., whose hcliotype produc¬ 
tions have earned their recognized place in the 
art works of America, add to their list of last 
year Engravings from Landseer^ reproduced in 
heliotype, with a sketch of the life and works of 
the artist. The illustrations are twenty-four in 
number; the “ sketch” might justly claim a 
larger if not more dignified title. It is brief, but 
sufficiently full as a biography, and sufficiently 
discriminating as a criticism, for the non-profes¬ 
sional reader. There are limits to the capabili¬ 
ties of the heliotype process; there are certain 
effects which it does not and can not reproduce; 
there are other effects in which the pencil of the 
sun surpasses the most skillful work of the hu¬ 
man artist. We judge that the publishers are 
learning the limitations which nature herself puts 
upon this process, and are wisely confining them¬ 
selves to that class of pictures with which it is 
possible to attain a genuine success. There is 
something of that “muddiness” which is the 
most serious defect in all forms of sun-engrav¬ 
ing in two of the pictures, and one other is posi¬ 
tively obscure in the background; but of the 
rest we are not able to designate one which is 
not in every way equal to the best line engrav¬ 
ing, and there is a softness and delicacy about 
some of them which, in the present state of Amer¬ 
ican art, we should despair of seeing attained by 
any other process than the heliotype. The se¬ 
lection has been wisely made, and gives a very 
just conception of the different elements of pow¬ 
er and beauty in Landseer’s works, without re¬ 
producing, save in two or three cases, the pictures 
which have become so common as to be no longer 
attractive. 

The Amazon a^id Madeira Rivo'S (J. B. Lippin¬ 
cott and Co.), by Franz Keller, presents the re¬ 
sults of an exploration undertaken by the author 
and his father at the request of the government, 
for the purpose of projecting a railroad along the 
banks of the latter river. Apart from the scien¬ 
tific value of the author’s notes, the book presents 
in an attractive form a graphic picture of a land 
of as yet undeveloped wealth. The illustrations, 
drawn by the author, add greatly to the attract¬ 
iveness of this very handsome volume.— Silhou¬ 
ettes and Songs (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.) is 
a very pretty book in an art point of view. The 
twelve full-page pictures, from designs by Helen 
Maria Hinds, illustrate the months; the poems ac¬ 
companying have been selected by Edward Ever¬ 
ett Hale, and include selections from Whittier, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, and others; indeed, 
most of America’s favorite poets are represented. 
—There is no place in America more sacred to 
the lovers of literature than Cambridge. The 
Poetic Localities of Cambridge (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.) reproduces by the heliotype process twelve 
scenes of picturesque, historic, or literary interest. 
The effect of original photographs is preserved 
by this means; indeed, but for the title-page, the 
reader would not know but that the original pho- 
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tographs were bound up in the volume. The 
letterpress is appropriately composed of selec¬ 
tions from the poets of Cambridge. 

The Story of the Stick (J. W. Bouton), trans¬ 
lated from the French of Anthony Real, contains 
in a small compass a gi’eat amount of curious 
information. It traces the history of the stick 
from an old legend of Adam’s use of it in self- 
defense, after his expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden, down to the modern use of it as a cane.— 
Henry Holt and Co. publish 11. A. Taine’s Com¬ 
plete Works in twelve volumes. They are uni¬ 
form in size, though not in typography. As an 
art critic Taine’s only rival is Ruskin; as a liter¬ 
ary critic he is without a rival; and his travels, 
though less carefully wrought than his criticism, 
are vivacious, entertaining, pictorial, and discrim¬ 
inating, though not philosophical. The complete 
series is both a handsome and a useful addition to 
the library.—We strongly recommend the study 
of Professor W. Stanley Jevons’s Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange (D. Appleton and Co.) to 
the American political student. He goes back to 
the beginning, traces the history of the rise of 
money as a means of exchange, and elucidates 
those fundamental principles of the grammar of 
finance which, it appears, every generation must 
learn anew. The book would be useful as a text¬ 
book, if not in our schools and colleges, at least 
in the subsequent studies of our editors and pub¬ 
lic men. It is written in untechnical language, 
and there is very little which a non-professional 
reader can not easily understand.—T. De Witt 
T.vlmage is not a devotional writer. His Daily 
Thoughts^ edited by Rev. J. V. D. Shurts (Dodd and 
Mead), are salient and sparkling, but they are as 
foreign to the spirit of devotion as fire-works to a 
convent.— Lectures to my Students^ by C. H. Spur¬ 
geon (Sheldon and Co.), are plain, practical, com¬ 
mon-sense talks. They do not present a system of 
divinity, exegesis, or homiletics, but they take up 
single themes—Private Prayer, Public Prayer, 
Sermons, The Voice, etc.—and treat them with a 
certain unprofessional common-sense that makes 
the book very inspiring reading. It abounds with 
genuine humor. We commend it to ministers for 
their Monday reading.— Heroines of Early Meth¬ 
odism (Southern Methodist Publishing House) is a 
very small volume. We wish it were larger, and 
therefore more full and complete. It contains 
biographical sketches of seven prominent and 
influential women of the “ heroic age of Method¬ 
ism.” It is a just tribute not only to their mem¬ 
ory, but also to the heroism of true womanhood 
in all sects and ages.—Volume ii. of Encyclopcedla 
Britannica begins with “Anaxagoras” and con¬ 
cludes with “ Athenry.” Among the specially im¬ 
portant articles are “ Anthropology,” which states 
very clearly and impartially the conflicting views 
respecting the nature and origin of man; “ Appa¬ 
ritions,” which, assuming belief in their reality to 
be unfounded, gives an admirable account of it, 
though hardly an adequate explanation of its ori¬ 
gin ; “ Archa3olog}%” which includes a very suc¬ 
cinct statement of the evidences of the antiquity of 
man, and traces his history down to and through 
Greek and Roman civilization as exhibited in an¬ 
cient remains ; “Architecture;” “Army,” which 
gives the military organization of different modern 
nations ; and “ Astronomy,” which is both a his¬ 
tory and an exposition of theoretical astronomy. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent.— 


An exceedingly interesting monograph is Major 
Abner Doubleday’s little book, Hemlniscences of 
Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 1860-61 (Harper 
and Brothers). The author was one of the brave 
band who, under Major Anderson, made such a 
stanch defense of Fort Sumter. He describes 
the events with a very graphic pen, especially 
the utter loneliness of the little company, sur¬ 
rounded only by foes, and ignorant of the devel¬ 
opment in the North of that spirit of patriotism 
which the heroism of Fort Sumter’s defenders 
did so much to create. The unconsciousness of 
their heroism is as characteristic of this little 
book as it was of the actions which it describes. 
The results seem to justify some of Major Double¬ 
day’s criticisms on his commander’s course, but 
it is far from certain that any bolder action would 
have led to any better results.— Athenagoras 
(Harper and Brothers) is volume iv. of the Doug¬ 
lass Series of Greek and Latin Christian Authors, 
which we have heretofore mentioned. The object 
is to re-introduce to the modern student the ban¬ 
ished works of the early Christians. The “ Plea 
for Christians” has a historical value, because it 
shows the nature of the objections urged against 
them in the second century, when the authentici¬ 
ty of their sacred writings was not denied, and 
they were subjected to long since exploded charges 
of atheism, cannibalism, and licentiousness. The 
discourse “Concerning the Resurrection of the 
Dead” has an intrinsic apologetic value. This edi¬ 
tion is based on the text of Otto, is edited by Pro¬ 
fessor March, and supplied in parts with critical 
and explanatory notes by Professor \V. B. Owen. 

The Story of Sevenoaks (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.) will hardly add to Mr. Holland’s endur¬ 
ing reputation. Not without power as a novelist, 
his true work is that of an essayist; even his 
poems are essays in the guise of lyrical dramas. 
The interest of the story centres about Robert 
Belcher, and he is too coarse and vulgar a rascal 
to be a centre piece, and too exceptionally so to be 
a truly artistic piece of character drawing. The 
action of the story is rapid, in which respect 
Sevenoaks is an improvement on Arthur Bonni- 
cojsile; and the trial scene is certainly original in 
conception, and managed with very decided artistic 
skill.—^We take up a new novel by the author of 
Old MyddletoiHs Money with pleasurable anticipa¬ 
tions, which, in the case of Victor and Vanquished 
(Harper and Brothers), are not disappointed. The 
plot is, indeed, rather complicated, the characters 
somewhat unnaturally entangled, and the villain 
is a most rascally one. But the evolution of the 
story is such that its plot is not perplexing, and, 
apart from Jelfry, the characters are pleasant, 
and their fortunes and misfortunes of a kind to 
awaken the sympathies of the reader. The char¬ 
acteristic of the story is, however, the develop¬ 
ment of character, the growth under the discipline 
of adversity. Experience does not merely try, it 
produces qualities; and this fact of life, rarely 
recognized by the novelist, is fully appreciated 
and well illustrated by Mary Cecil Hay. —B. L. 
Farjeon is two authors, with two singularly oi> 
posite and almost antagonistic qualities. Some¬ 
times he writes of home life with the simplicity 
of structure and the warmth and tenderness of 
hpman s}Tnpathy of a Dickens, and sometimes he 
writes of improbable adventure and startling in¬ 
cident with the creative fancy of a Charles Reade. 
An Island Pearl (Harper and Brothers) belongs 
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to the latter class of novels. No such combina¬ 
tion of events ever did or could have happened 
to human beings. After we once get away from 
the shell-house of Amos Beecroft, Mariner, and 
into the full current of the story, we give up look¬ 
ing for probabilities, and curiosity usurps the 


place of sympathy. The adventures are too im¬ 
probable for human credulity; and we read of 
the shipwreck without horror, and of the death 
and burial of poor little Bob without a tear. Of 
course all ends well: how could a Christmas story 
end otherwise ? 


(!EMtar'0 Iritiitilit Strait. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy .—Our astronomical summary for 
November begins with the enumeration of four 
asteroids discovered during the month, as follows: 
No. 151, on November 1, by Palisa, at Pola; No. 
152, by Paul Henry, on November 2, at Paris; 
No. 153, by Palisa, at Pola, November 2; and 
No. 154, by Prosper Henry, at Paris, on Novem¬ 
ber 6. 

Meteorology and Tei'restrial Physics .—The gov¬ 
ernment of the Dutch provinces in India has pub¬ 
lished the magnetic and meteorological observa¬ 
tions made by Dr. Bergsma at Batavia from 1866 
to 18Y0. Dr. Bergsma was assisted by seven 
Japanese students, and maintained a series of 
hourly observations on all phenomena relating to 
these subjects. 

Dr. Hiiirichs, of Iowa City, has undertaken to 
establish a system of State meteorological re¬ 
ports, in which attention is especially paid to the 
rain-fall. He has begun to publish a monthly, 
entitled The Iowa Weathei* Review., for the pur¬ 
pose of disseminating promptly the results of the 
observations made by his correspondents. 

The meteorological observations made at Berne, 
in Switzerland, in 1873 and 1874 have been pub¬ 
lished in full by Professor Forster, of that city, 
from which it would appear that a special me¬ 
teorological observatory is now being erected in 
Berne, thereby filling out the plan of distribution 
of physical observatories in Switzerland, since 
there is already projected a physical astronomic¬ 
al observatory at Basle. The three purely astro¬ 
nomical institutions at Zurich, Neufchatel, and 
Geneva have long been well known. Professor 
Forster will attend especially to the relations of 
meteorology to agriculture, forestry, and health. 
Solar and terrestrial radiation are included in his 
plan of work, as also terrestrial magnetism. 

The meteorological commissions of the various 
departments of France have always paid especial 
attention to the work of collecting data relating 
to thunder-storms. Lagrene states that in the 
Department of Haute Marne the average annual 
number of thunder-storms is eighty - seven, of 
which twenty-five occur in July, twenty in May, 
and fourteen in June. From October to March 
only six occur on the average. 

In a recent analysis of observations of ozone, 
made at Lansing, Michigan, Professor Kedzie rec¬ 
ommends that such observations be continued, 
and gives directions for their proper execution. 

The hourly observations made by the Army 
Signal-office at stations at the summit and base 
of Mount Washington in May, 1872, have seeified 
to Dr. Helraann worthy of a special study, and he 
has deduced from them certain interesting results. 
He says that in the morning hours we have at any 
point on the earth the greatest heat, and an as¬ 
cending current of air to the eastward of the place 


of observation, while in the afternoon it is to the 
westward. If, therefore, there were no prevailing 
wind in the neighborhood, we should, in the morn¬ 
ing hours, experience at the upper station a west 
wind, and in the afternoon an east wind; if, how¬ 
ever, a prevailing w'est wind exists, then we should 
experience merely an increase of its intensity in the 
morning hours, but an enfeebling of its intensity 
in the afternoon. These views he finds confirmed 
by some observations made in Switzerland, and 
expresses the hope that the necessary anemometric 
observations may at some time be made and pub¬ 
lished for Mount Washington. In reference to 
the case, which frequently occurs, of a high wind 
at the summit of the mountain while a feeble 
wind or calm prevails below. Dr. Helmann sug¬ 
gests that we need instruments which shall meas¬ 
ure both the vertical and the horizontal compo¬ 
nents of the motion of the wind. 

In a note on the formation of hail, Plante states 
that he has observed certain effects which go to 
show that the formation of hail is due to an elec¬ 
tric discharge of low tension, accompanied by a 
gyratory movement of the electrified particles of 
ice. 

Groneman, whose theory of tho nature and 
origin of the auroral light has attracted consid¬ 
erable attention of late years, has published a 
short article giving new confirmations of its 
truth. According to him, the cause of the well- 
known peculiar geographical distribution of the 
aurora borealis in an oval belt lying between the 
parallels of 50° and 70° can be explained by two 
considerations: first, the position of the earth’s 
axis in connection with the daily variation of the 
aurora, or with the elongations of the orbits of 
the cosmic dust to which the aurora owes its ex¬ 
istence ; second, the encounter between the eaith 
and this ring of dust, and the consequent slow 
distribution of the dust in different latitudes. 
Groneman appears inclined to believe in the act¬ 
ual existence of periodical auroras, one of which 
may possibly recur annually on the 4th of Febru¬ 
ary—an idea that was apparently first thrown out 
by Arago, and which is quite in accordance with 
Gronemau’s theory of the origin and nature of the 
aurora. 

Fritz has compared the observations of auroras 
found in his great catalogue with the observa¬ 
tions of the sun spots as given by Wolf. He 
finds that the great majority of important auroras 
agree accurately with the maxima of sun spots, 
and that the great aurora period of fifty-five and 
a half years also agrees with five of Wolf’s sun¬ 
spot periods. He even goes further, and states 
that it is very probable that a still longer period 
of 222 years may be detected in the records of 
the auroras. 

The observations of earthquakes that have 
been made in Italy by means of the pendulum 
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seismometers under the direction of Serpieri have 
been subjected by him to a detailed study, from 
which he concludes that this delicate instrument 
can be of use in predicting the approach of an 
earthquake shock. The intimate nature of the 
connection between the slightest earthquakes in 
Italy and the mountain ranges shows that these 
all may be considered as elastic waves of com¬ 
pression, emanating from a central region, in 
which the geological strata are, on a large scale, 
breaking down along lines of faults and fissures, 
and filling up the hollow caverns beneath. Ac¬ 
cording to Alexis Perry, Serpieri’s memoir on this 
subject is one of the most important that has ap¬ 
peared in recent times. 

In Physics^ but a few papers of note have ap¬ 
peared. Penaud has presented to the French 
Academy an important memoir on aviation, in 
which he describes his new apparatuses for me¬ 
chanical flight. He divides the systems of avia¬ 
tion already proposed into three classes: helicop¬ 
ters, aeroplanes, and orthopters. In the first, 
screw-propellers with nearly vertical axes con¬ 
stitute the sustaining power; in the second, the 
surfaces are nearly plane, inclined slightly to the 
horizon, and the apparatus is propelled by screws; 
the third are furnished with organs whose sur¬ 
faces have nearly vertical and alternating move¬ 
ments. In 1870 a variety of helicopters was 
constructed which would rise to a height of fif¬ 
teen meters and remain in the air for twenty sec¬ 
onds. In 1871 an aeroplane was presented to the 
Society of Aerial Navigation, which was most suc¬ 
cessful. But a year later a mechanical bird was 
produced which essentially solved the problem. 

Moreau has made a series of experiments to 
determine the precise function of the swimming 
bladder of fishes. He shows very ingeniously 
that fishes which possess such a bladder under¬ 
go variations of internal pressure, and hence that 
they do not, as is generally stated, make use of 
muscular power to preserve their density unal¬ 
tered when this pressure changes. The func¬ 
tion of the swimming bladder, then, in Moreau’s 
opinion, is to enable the fish to adapt itself to all 
depths, not by a mechanical action exerted upon 
this by means of its muscles, but solely by chan¬ 
ging the quantity of air which is contained in this 
organ. 

May has published a memoir on hydrodiffusion, 
or the diffusion of a heavier liquid into water, in 
which he gives experimental and mathematical 
evidence to sustain the hypothesis of Fick—or a 
modification of it—that the passage of a dissolved 
substance from one solvent to a second proceeds 
according to the theorem which Fourier estab¬ 
lished for the passage of heat along a conductor. 

Guthrie has investigated the conditions of pro¬ 
duction of stationary liquid waves in both circu¬ 
lar and rectangular troughs, intending therefrom 
to deduce the velocity of wave progression from 
the frequency of the recurrence of a given phase 
in the same place. With circular troughs he no¬ 
ticed that with binodal motion— i. e., motion pro¬ 
duced by oscillations at the centre—the number 
of vibrations is independent of the amplitude 
and of the temperature; that the normal rate of 
pulsation is not reached unless there is a depth 
of at least six inches; that the chemical nature 
of the liquid is without effect on the rapidity of 
oscillation; that the rapidity of progression of 
such waves varies directly as the square root of 


the wave length; and that the nodal line of such 
circular waves is one-sixth of the diameter from 
the circumference. Hence it follows that a wave 
a meter long would travel 83.07 meters a minute, 
or a little more than three miles an hour. 

Lescoeur has studied the influence of chemical 
character upon the gyratory motions which are 
observed whenever certain substances, such as 
camphor, for example, are placed on the surface 
of pure water. He has obtained the result with 
the acids belonging to the fatty series and with 
many of their acid salts, though only in a slight 
degree with normal salts. A f ragment of glacial 
acetic acid, for example, moves very actively on 
water and dilute acetic acid, but not on the con¬ 
centrated acid or on mercury. So also of propi¬ 
onic, butyric, and valeric acids. 

Muller has experimented to determine the pitch 
of the notes given by transversely vibrating rods 
of gypsum when dry and when moistened with 
various liquids. His results show (1) that the 
changes in tone produced by the absorption of 
liquids are also accompanied by a variation—actu¬ 
ally a decrease—in the co-efficient of elasticity; 
this effect is most marked with water, less with 
alcohol, and still less with oil; and (2) the va¬ 
riations of tone of the various rods when wet, 
ill comparison with a dry rod, follow a definite 
law, a comparison of the condition of such a rod 
when it has taken up a liquid showing a change 
in its modulus which is quite definite in amount, 
and depends only on the liquid employed. 

Bosanquet has communicated to the Musical 
Association a second paper on temperament, or 
the proper division of the octave, in which he 
considers carefully all that has been done in the 
subject, and suggests a plan of his own for the 
purpose. To test the question, he has had a har¬ 
monium constructed with a compass of only four 
and a half octaves; but as each octave has fifty- 
three keys (!), the number of notes is quite siff- 
ficient. A previous instrument had eighty-four 
keys in each octave. 

Cailletet has published in full his paper on the 
influence exerted by pressure on combustion. His 
experiments were made with a hollow iron cylin¬ 
der which would stand a pressure of 300 atmos¬ 
pheres, into which air could be compressed by 
pumps. The flame to be examined was placed 
in this tube, glasses being inserted in the sides 
through which it could be seen. A candle flame 
becomes at first brighter as the pressure increases, 
but soon smokos, the combustion being incom¬ 
plete. In general, however, the author concludes 
that the temperature of combustion increases 
with the pressure. 

Sauer has experimented upon the visibility of 
the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum. He used 
for this purpose light emitted by zinc in the elec¬ 
tric arc, which he observed was particularly rich 
in these rays. He thinks there would be no great 
difficulty in using this method for obtaining a 
photograph of this portion of the spectrum. 

Vogel has given the results of his examination 
of the spectra of various coloring matters, with 
especial reference to their use for detecting these 
substances when used for adulterations, especially 
in wines. These substances are very numerous, 
not less than 482 having been mentioned for this 
purpose at the recent Wine Congress in Colmar. 
Vogel uses a common pocket spectroscope, a few 
test tubes, and some simple reagents. Upon a 
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horizontal line as the axis of abscissas he erects 
perpendiculars at the positions of the Fraunhofer 
lines, and then, by means of ordinates proportion¬ 
al to the intensity of color at dilfereiit points, he 
obtains a simple intensity curve by which the re¬ 
sults may be very readily compared. Figures of 
many of these curves are given in the paper. 

Schaack has given in a recent memoir his views 
upon the construction of lightning-arresters at 
present used for telegraph lines. He proposes 
to replace these by a simple trough of water, 
made of metal and connected to earth, through 
which the wire (a fine spiral of silk-wound Ger¬ 
man silver wire covered with a thin coating of 
rubber) which connects the register with the line 
passes. The earth connection from the register 

made to the metal of this trough. A discharge 
of lightning would melt the small wire and escape 
to earth, leaving the instruments uninjured. 

Bichat has published an interesting memoir 
upon induction, in which he shows that as a cur¬ 
rent of high electro-motive force may be devel¬ 
oped from one of low by means of the so-called 
induction coil, so, by passing a current of high 
tension from a Holtz machine through the outer 
coil, a current is generated in the inner coil capa¬ 
ble of producing magnetic effects and of decom¬ 
posing water, precisely as does the direct current 
from a battery. He also suggests an important 
modification in the Foucault interrupter, by which 
the intermittent current is interrupted more uni¬ 
formly. 

Weber has communicated an extended paper 
on the theory of the galvanometer, in which he 
discusses the whole subject mathematically. 

Bunsen has given some results obtained in his 
laboratory by Hillebrand and Norton on the elec¬ 
trolytic preparation of the metals contained in 
the mineral ceritc. About forty grams of the el¬ 
ements cerium, lanthanum, and didymium were 
obtained in this way. 

In Inorganic Chemistry^ the month has produced 
but few important papers. Gladstone and Tribe 
have shown that water may be decomposed by 
the joint action of aluminum and aluminum io¬ 
dide, bromide, or chloride. They suggest as prob¬ 
able that the reaction takes place in two stages. 
In the first the aluminum of the iodide is oxi¬ 
dized, and in the second it is regenerated, setting 
free hydrogen. 

^ Gautier has given an improved method of quan¬ 
titative testing for arsenic in cases of poisoning. 
The organic matter is destroyed by alternate 
treatment with strong nitric and strong sulphu¬ 
ric acids, the sulphide precipitated as usual, con¬ 
verted into oxide, and placed in a modified form 
of Marsh apparatus, by which the whole is col¬ 
lected in a tube and weighed. 

Mineralogy. —A new mineral resin has been 
called schraufite by Von Schrbekinger, in honor 
of Professor Schrauf, of Vienna. It has been 
found in considerable abundance in the sandstone 
at Bukowina. It resembles amber somewhat, but 
differs from it in chemical composition. It is 
quite soft, and has a conchoidal fracture. Its 
color is a deep red, which grows darker on heat¬ 
ing ; the temperature at which it melts is unusu¬ 
ally high for resins of this class. 

Some recent observations on a few well-known 
species may be of sufficient interest to be added 
here. Perofskite has been carefully investigated 
by the Russian mineralogist Kokscharow. It has 


always been a somewhat uncertain mineral, hav¬ 
ing the form of an isometric crystal, and yet show¬ 
ing the phenomena of double refraction, which 
belong only to crystals which are optically biax¬ 
ial. Kokscharow shows that both these facts are 
strictly true, and, further, that most of the Rus¬ 
sian crystals are penetration twins. The abnor¬ 
mal optical character is due to the peculiar inter¬ 
nal structure of the mineral, it being far from 
homogeneous in structure. 

The same mineralogist has shown that titanic 
iron is not in form so closely related to hematite 
as has been supposed, but that it is really tetar- 
tohedral. 

Vom Rath has proved that the supposed new 
mineral, seebachite, introduced by Bauer into the 
science a year or two ago, is really identical with 
phacolite. The mineral in question is found at 
Richmond, in Victoria. It belongs to the rhom- 
bohedral system, although Von Lang attempted 
to show that it was biaxial, that is, orthorhombic. 
In composition it is very near chabazite, of which 
mineral phacolite has sometimes been considered 
a variety. 

Mr. Ward has recently discussed before the 
Royal Geological Society the question of the com¬ 
parative structure of ancient and modern volcan¬ 
ic rocks—a subject which has received much at¬ 
tention in England, and been treated more broadly 
there than by the lithologists on the Continent. 
The eonclusion reached tends to show the unim¬ 
portance of the age of rocks taken by itself. Of 
a certain ancient series of volcanic rocks he says, 
“ They may with as much reason be called lavas 
as any of the modern flows of Vesuvius.” The 
author describes a considerable series of more or 
less altered volcanic rocks from Cumberland, and 
affirms that in lower Silurian times there existed 
in Cumberland volcanoes of suflScient magnitude 
to aecumulate a thickness of at least 12,000 feet 
of volcanic products. Most of the eruptions were 
subaerial. The volcanic rocks, though once true 
lavas, arc now in many cases much changed and 
metamorphosed. The period when the metamor¬ 
phism chiefly took place was that of the close of 
the upper Silurian or earlier part of the Devonian. 

Microscopy. —Messrs. Ballinger and Drysdale, 
whose excellent researches on the life history of 
a monad we have already noticed, have recently 
taken up the study of BactcHa. Using the new 
immersion -^th of Powell and Lealand, an object¬ 
ive capable of resolving the striae of Amphipleura 
pellucida into beads, as also the fine striae of Suri- 
clla gemma^ they find that B. to'mo is furnished 
at both ends with a flagellum exquisitely deli¬ 
cate, and only to be discovered when in the prop¬ 
er position in regard to the light. Their paper is 
published in the Monthly Microscopical Journal 
for September, 1875. 

In the Quarterly Jouimal of the Microscopical 
Science for April, 1875, is a very full account of 
modern researches into the nature of yeast, by 
A. W. Bennett, M.A., illustrated with many fig¬ 
ures. We can only refer to this article, which is 
too long and important to be abridged within the 
space allowed here. 

Dr. Carpenter, at the Bristol meeting of the 
British Association, questioned the theory of Dr. 
Wyville Thompson on the origin of the red clay 
universally found in the deepest sea soundings. 
Dr. Thompson supposed it the residue, after the 
calcareous portion of the shell had been dissolved 
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by the excess of carbonic acid, the mineral mat¬ 
ter not calcareous left behind being a red silicate 
of iron ; and in support of this view Dr. Thomp¬ 
son stated he had obtained a similar deposit of 
“ red ash,” as he terms it, from the ordinary fo- 
raminiferous ooze, after removing the calcareous 
portion by dilute acid. Dr. Carpenter, referring 
to the discovery of casts of the foramihifera in 
the green sands, and especially as noted by the 
late Professor Bailey, considers that the red clay, 
instead of being the ash from the foraminifcrous 
shells, was but the higher oxidization of the iron 
of the internal casts, and the disintegration of 
them by the action of carbonic acid. The casts 
are formed by the decomposition of the animal, 
when the silicates precipitated from sea-water 
take the place of the animal substances, particle 
by particle, filling completely the cavities of these 
minute shells with green or ochry silicates. 

Ethnology .—M. Baudrimont has found, in the 
Dolmen de Font-Rial (Aveyron), a fragment of 
the lower part of a right tibia, exhibiting an ex¬ 
ostosis produced by a flint arrow-head driven into 
the bone, not by the point, but by the barb. The 
difficulty of conceiving how the wound eould have 
been produced by a bow-shot induces the learned 
author to suppose this an instance of primitive 
surgery. 

In the second number of Le Musee Archeolo- 
giqiie^ a popular quarterly recently started in Par¬ 
is, with M. Caix de St. Aymour for editor, M. Ro- 
ban has an article on a number of gold bells found 
in a Zapotic tomb, which were presented to the 
Emperor Maximilian, which disappeared after his 
execution, and were discovered at a goldsmith’s 
in Washington. 

M. Jules Ballet, of Guadeloupe, read a paper at 
the Congres des Americanistes, at Nancy, on the 
Caribs of the Antilles. 

Letters have been received at Berlin from Pro¬ 
fessor A. Bastian, commissioned by the German 
government to visit Central and South America 
on an archoeological expedition. He had visited 
Chili and Peru, and was on his way to Ecuador 
and Colombia. 

Dr. Daniel Wilson is the author of a paper in 
the Canadian Journal entitled “Hybridity and 
Absorption in Relation to the Red Indian Race.” 
He accounts partly for the disappearance of the 
aborigines by intermarriage with the whites. The 
predominance of half-breeds and the character¬ 
istic “Brother Jonathan” face are attributed to 
a like source. 

At a meeting of the Anthropological Society 
of Stockholm, October 16, G. de Vlyder, the Af¬ 
rican traveler, gave a description of the four 
great South African races—the Bushmen proper, 
the Namaquas, the Hereros, and the Ovambos, 
exhibiting arms, dresses, ornaments, and musical 
instruments. He claimed for the Hereros superi¬ 
ority in race, political power, language, etc. The 
Cape Monthly for September contains an article 
of Dr. Bleek’s on the Bushmen. In addition to 
published accounts, we have information upon 
their skill in drawing and painting, reminding us 
of the modern Esquimaux and the ancient cave- 
dwellers of Perigord. 

Dr. Georg von Gabelenz, of Dresden, is engaged 
in preparing a thorough treatise on the Papuan 
languages, using therefor, in addition to other 
materials, the collected manuscripts of Mr. Mi- 
klucho-Maclay and Dr. A. B. Meyer. 


The recent work of AV. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S., 
on Money and the Mechanism of Exchange has an 
interesting chapter on the “ early history of mon¬ 
ey,” showing how alterations in the medium of 
exchange have been conneeted with the principal 
steps of human progress. 

Mr. Francis Galton read two papers before the 
Anthropological Institute, November 9, one enti¬ 
tled “Short Notes on Heredity, etc., in Twins,” 
and the other “A Theory of Heredity.” 

Mr. F. W. Rudler read a report on anthropology 
at Bristol. 

Dr. Smart read a paper recently before the 
British Archaeological Association on the ancient 
worship of springs. 

Dr. Alexander Ecker has an interesting article 
in Archiv fur Anthropologic (viii. 67) on the fluc¬ 
tuating character of the human hand. The au¬ 
thor draws attention especially to the compar¬ 
ative length of the fore and the ring fingers in 
ancient statuary, in different modern races of 
men, as well as in apes. 

Zoology .—The Jena Journal of Science has just 
been received, containing Dr. E. Bessels’s descrip¬ 
tion of the large sand foraminifer dredged by the 
United States Fish Commission off the coast of 
New England. This is a star-like, gigantic fora¬ 
minifer, which sends out “ pseudopodia,” or pro¬ 
toplasmic threads, much as in the shell-like cal¬ 
careous foraminifera. It is named HaccTcelina 
gigantca. 

The same number contains an account by Dr. 
Rabl of the embryological development of certain 
pond snails belonging to the genera Lymnems, 
Fhysa, Elanorbis^ and Ancylus. These investi¬ 
gations are of interest from the clearness with 
which the “ gastrula” stage is presented in Lym- 
nceus ovatm, the same phase (“ imagbmti gastru- 
/a”) being much more obscurely marked in Lym- 
nceus siag7ialis, as observed by Ray Lankester. It 
appears that all the fresh-water pulmonates whose 
development has thus far been observed have the 
same general mode of gi’owth. 

The mode of development of the garden Snails 
of Europe {Helix pomatia and H. nemoralis) is dis¬ 
cussed in an elaborate manner in the same jour¬ 
nal by Dr. Hermann von Jehring, so that now we 
have tolerably full knowledge of the mode of 
growth of the land and fresh-water snails. 

Microscopisls will be interested in an account 
by Hertwig of a new acinetan infusorian {Fodo- 
phrya gemmipara\ which appears in the new 
German Jow'nal of Anatomy and Embryology^ ed¬ 
ited by Gegenbaur. After a review of the struc¬ 
ture of acinetce generally, the author speculates on 
the origin of these interesting forms, and believes 
that the original ancestral form from which the 
acinetse and infusoria sprang was a one-celled or¬ 
ganism covered with cilia. 

A general account of the mode of development, 
in the egg, of insects and crustaceans is given by 
Dr. Packard in the American Natw'olist^ being 
part of a series of papers entitled “ Life Histo¬ 
ries of Animals,” which have at intervals appeared 
during the past year. 

The embryo of the white ant ( Calotermes) has 
for the first time been figured by Fritz Muller in 
the Jena Jornmal of Science. From this single 
figure it would seem that the white ant is similar 
in its mode of development to other insects, espe¬ 
cially the dragon-flies, as described by Packard in 
the Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science. 
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The relation of bees to flowers is discuss^ed by 
Hermann Muller in a paper translated in Nature. 
He calls attention to the interesting facts present¬ 
ed by various groups of Hymenopicra^ in which oc¬ 
cur a series of forms presenting more and more 
complex life relations, accompanied by a higher 
and higher mental organization. The considera¬ 
tion of these gradations is calculated to throw 
much light on the question, “ How has the honey¬ 
bee acquired its remarkable instincts ?”—a ques¬ 
tion which the study of that species alone would, 
in his opinion, do little to solve, but on which the 
habits and organization of the lower group throw 
much light. Hr. Muller, after giving the evolu¬ 
tional history of the sting of the wasp, tracing it 
up from the ovipositor of the ichneumon-fly and 
sand-fly, thinks that the various acts by which the 
solitary wasps protect their young must have at 
first been arrived at with a consciousness of the 
object to be effected, but that they have gradual¬ 
ly become instinctive, and are now unconsciously 
inherited from generation to generation. “ Still 
it is,” he observes, “ impossible to watch a wasp 
at work without feeling that, with these inherited 
customs or so-called instinct, much individual ef¬ 
fort also comes into play.” 

The tongue of a European salamander, Gcotri- 
ton fuscits, is found to differ from all other Am¬ 
phibia, and to recall that of the chameleon, wood¬ 
peckers, and ant-eaters in being extremely long, 
and, in the present instance, ending in a disk. ^ 

A certain amount of speeulation seems now in¬ 
evitable in the scientific essays of German natu¬ 
ralists, of which time alone will show the useful¬ 
ness. As an example are the following remarks 
of Hr. Eosenberg, which flow out from his studies 
on the vertebral column and the os centrali carpi 
of man. How man may have developed from the 
mammals he endeavors to show by stating the dif¬ 
ferences existing in the vertebral column of the 
monkeys and apes as compared with that of man. 
For instance, in two genera, IVoglodytes and Hylo- 
hates, there are thirteen dorsal vertebra}, while in 
the orang and man there are only twelve. But 
Hr. Rosenberg has discovered in more than one 
human embryo an actual rib-rudiment on the thir¬ 
teenth dorsal vertebra, so that the homology of 
the thirteenth dorsal in man and Troglodytes is 
established. Other similar cases are adduced by 
the author in this recent field of research and 
speculation. 

Agriadture and Hiiral Economy. —The agri¬ 
cultural science of the present day includes, as 
one of its most important branches, the investi¬ 
gation of the laws of the nutrition of domestic 
animals. Under this general subject the special 
one of the digestibility of fodder materials has 
during the last eighteen, and especially during 
the last ten, years been studied by feeding trials 
wdth horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and swine. 
These digestion experiments have been made al¬ 
most exclusively at the German Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment stations, where over one thousand, each 
occupying the labor of several men for days, 
weeks, or even months, have already been exe¬ 
cuted, and others are continually in progress. 
That so enormous an amount of work should 
have been accomplished is explained by the fact 
that thirteen of the German stations, each em¬ 
ploying from two to five chemists, are devoted 
especially to researches in animal nutrition. 

We have just received reports of some feeding 


trials with sheep, carried on by Schulze and 
Marcher at the station at Weende, in Hanover, 
which are of interest as confirming some of the 
very important deductions from previous experi¬ 
ments of this class. It has been found that a 
certain portion of the woody fibre of plant food 
is digestible and nutritious, from forty to nearly 
seventy per cent, of the fibre in hay, clover, and 
straw being digested by cattle and sheep, and a 
smaller proportion by horses. This crude fibre 
consists of cellulose (which has the same compo¬ 
sition as starch) and other materials richer in 
carbon. It is believed that the cellulose consti¬ 
tutes the digestible part of the fibre. This view 
finds a remarkable confirmation in experiments 
referred to, in which the composition of the di¬ 
gested portion of the fibre coincided almost ex¬ 
actly with that of cellulose. Results identical 
with this have been found in numerous other ex¬ 
periments at Weende and elsewhere. 

It is a familiar fact that all ordinary fodder 
materials consist of water, mineral matters, and 
two classes of organic substances—the albumi¬ 
noids (gluten, fibrin, etc.), which contain nitro¬ 
gen, and the carbo-hydrates (sugar, starch, cellu¬ 
lose, etc.) and fats, which contain no nitrogen. 
One of the important principles brought out by 
the German experiments is that unless foods, es¬ 
pecially mixed rations, contain a sufficient pro¬ 
portion of albuminoids, they are not economical¬ 
ly digested. When carbo-hydrates, as sugar or 
starch, or materials rich in these, as potatoes, are 
fed in considerable quantities with hay and straw, 
less of the latter is digested than when they arc 
fed alone. On the other hand, nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances, as gluten, and likewise foods rich in al¬ 
buminoids, as oil-cake, cotton-seed meal, beans, 
pease, and bran, when fed even in considerable 
quantities with hay and straw, do not decrease 
the digestion. Thus, in the experiments of Schulze 
and Marcher, large quantities of gluten of wheat, 
and of bean meal as w^ell, caused no depression 
in the digestion of hay or aftermath, wiiile the 
addition of starch and sugar to the ration de¬ 
creased the digestion of the whole organic sub¬ 
stance of the former by nine per cent., that of 
the albuminoids by fifteen per cent., and that of 
the crude fibre by eight per cent. 

Quite in accordance with the above are the re¬ 
sults of late experiments by Hr. Stohmann, direct¬ 
or of the station at Leipsic, on lupines (seeds) as 
food for sheep. The lupines proved almost com¬ 
pletely digestible, and (being highly nitrogenous) 
exerted a very favorable influence upon the di¬ 
gestion of the hay. From twenty to thirty-nine 
per cent, more of the crude fibre was digested 
from the hay fed with lupines than from the same 
hay when fed alone. To the bitter taste, wiiich 
renders lupines unpalatable to cattle, sheep do 
not seem to object. As a rich food for fattening 
sheep. Hr. Stohmann says that lupines rightly used 
can hardly be too warmly recommended. 

The already well-established fact that forage 
crops grow'n on well-manured soil are richer in 
albuminoids, wiiich constitute the most valuable 
portion of the food, than those grown with scanti¬ 
er fertilizing is well illustrated in some late ex¬ 
periments by Wagner. On a poor sandy soil in 
Westphalia, wffiich w^as rendered fertile by irriga¬ 
tion, the effect of manuring grass with superphos¬ 
phates was tested. Not only was a much greater 
yield obtained, but the manured grass contained 
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a much larger percentage of albuminoids. The 
albuminoids were also more soluble in water, and 
hence probably more digestible. The manured 
grass was likewise much richer in phosphoric acid. 

This experiment, with those previously men¬ 
tioned, sets forth a general principle which, though 
little understood, is of vast consequence to the 
agriculture of the United States. Taken as a 
whole, our fodder materials have not a sufficient 
amount of nitrogen to secure their most econom¬ 
ical utilization. This evil may be corrected, first, 
by cultivating nitrogenous crops, as clover, lu¬ 
cerne, beans, pease, and lupines; second, by mak¬ 
ing more use of nitrogenous waste products, as 
oil-cake, cotton-seed meal, malt sprouts, bran, etc.; 
third, and most especially, by heavier manuring, 
which brings crops not only larger, but richer in 
nitrogen. 

The question of the formation of sugar in fruits 
has been studied by Mercadante in investigations 
on the plum. It appeared that in the first period 
of development, while the fruit, like the leaves, 
takes up carbonic acid and gives off oxygen, the 
sugar was, in presence of malic acid, formed from 
gummy substances, sugar and acid increasing si¬ 
multaneously. In the second or ripening stage, in 
which oxygen is absorbed and carbonic acid given 
off, acidity of the fruit diminished, while the sug¬ 
ar increased, in consequence of a conversion of 
malic acid into sugar. 

The chemistry of malted and unmalted barley 
has been investigated by Kiihnemann, who finds 
dextrine in neither and sugar in both. 

In the province of JEngineei'ing we may record 
that at the different sessions held during the past 
month by the Interoceanic Canal Commission 
(composed of General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of 
Engineers, Captain C. P. Patterson, Superintend¬ 
ent of Coast Survey, and Commodore D. Ammen, 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation), appointed two 
years ago by the President, the reports of surveys 
by Commander Shufeldt of the (1) Tehuantepec 
route. Commodore E. P. Lull of the (2) Nicaragua 
and (3) Panama routes. Commander Selfridge on 
the (4) Darien and (5) Atrato routes, and by Lieu¬ 
tenant Collins on the (6) Atrato route, were fully 
discussed. The deliberations of the Commission 
were likewise materially assisted by the consid¬ 
eration of a highly valuable report on similar en¬ 
gineering works abroad, prepared by Professor 
J.E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Observa¬ 
tory, from observations made and information col¬ 
lected during a recent official visit abroad. After 
a full examination of all the surveys on file in the 
departments, noting the evidence in favor of each 
case, the Commission closed its sessions, and pre¬ 
sented to the President a report in which the 
Nicaragua route is approved as the most feasible 
one. It is the only route where the climatic con¬ 
ditions are healthful, and where a uniform and con¬ 
stant supply of water is to be found. The cost 
of the projected canal by this route is estimated 
at $65,722,147. 

Concerning the progress of the bridge over the 
East River, we glean that the tower on the Brook¬ 
lyn side was finished some two months ago, and 
that work on the New York tower was suspend¬ 
ed for the winter on December 1. It is likewise 
stated that the structure will be so far completed 
as to permit of the throwing over of a temporary 
bridge early in the summer of next year. On 
this temporary structure the workmen will weave 
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the wires into the permanent supporting cables. 
The bridge will probably be completed by July, 
1879. Thus far, about $5,800,000 have been ex¬ 
pended upon it. 

During the past month a railway convention 
was held in St. Louis for the purpose of further¬ 
ing the completion of the Texas and Pacific Rail¬ 
road. The convention was largely attended by 
friends and advocates of the enterprise, and res¬ 
olutions were adopted looking to the resumption 
of work thereon under certain guarantees of as¬ 
sistance from the general government. 

Further railway postal facilities have been pro¬ 
vided for the West. Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and 
St. Louis, and intermediate cities, are about to be 
supplied with fast mail-trains. 

The Junction Railroad, connecting the Savan¬ 
nah and Charleston road -with the Atlantic and 
Gulf road, was completed during the past month, 
and opened for traffic. 

The Railroad Gazette has information up to 
November 27 of the construction of 1150 miles 
of new railroad in the United States in 1875, 
against 1664 miles reported for the same period 
of 1874, 3276 miles reported in 1873, and 6202 
miles in 1872. 

The leading commercial journals abroad are 
agitating the construction of an important water 
cut-off, namely, a ship-canal from Bayonne, in 
the Bay of Biscay, through Toulouse to Ayde, on 
the Mediterranean. This improvement is urged 
on the ground that it would make almost a bee¬ 
line from Plymouth, England, to Malta, and save 
the long run down the coasts of Portugal and 
Spain, which amounts to some hundreds of miles. 

The enterprise of leading the product of the 
great Butler County gas well to the iron-works 
at Pittsburg (a maximum distance of nineteen 
and a half miles) has proved completely success¬ 
ful. The new fuel is easily managed, quite eco¬ 
nomical, and produces a quality of iron thought 
to be superior to that made from the same ma¬ 
terial with ordinary fuel. 

The Bessemer Steel-works of the Lackawanna 
Iron and Coal Company, at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
went into operation on the 23d of October last. 

The Hatch process for making steel from ref¬ 
use scrap-iron is said to be in successful opera¬ 
tion at the works of the Pittsburg Refining Com- 
pany. 

The petroleum-water-gas process of Lowe, 
lately introduced at Utica, New York, has just 
been very favorably reported upon by Professor 
Wurtz. 

The Kblnwclie Zdtung reports that Krupp is 
making preparations for the construction of a 
124-ton gun. 

M. Mouchot lately exhibited before the French 
Academy a solar engine of simple construction, 
from which he claimed to have obtained consid¬ 
erable utilizable energy, and to have produced, 
after three-quarters of an hour’s exposure to the 
sun, a boiler pressure of sixty pounds of steam. 

In some recent high-speed brake trials in En¬ 
gland it was found that at a speed of about fifty 
miles, with the most approved devices, and the 
employment of all available means of stoppage, 
including the reversing of the engine, a train can 
not be stopped within a shorter distance than 
half a mile. 

A justifying type-setting machine is a recent 
American invention. 
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O UR Record is closed on the 23d of December. 

—The Forty-fourth Congress assembled at 
noon, December 6. In the Senate there is a Re¬ 
publican majority of 11, in the House a Demo¬ 
cratic majority of 63. There are twenty-two 
new Senators. Ex-Governor James E. English 
succeeds 0. S. Ferry, deceased. The House was 
organized by the election of Michael C. Kerr, of 
Indiana, for Speaker. The standing committees 
of the Senate were appointed on the 9th. The 
names of the chairmen of the leading committees 
are as follows: Foreign Relations, Mr. Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania; Finance, Mr. Sherman; Com¬ 
merce, Mr. Colliding; Military Affairs, Mr. Lo¬ 
gan; Naval Affairs, Mr. Cragin; Judiciary, Mr. 
Edmunds; Post-office, Mr. Hamlin; Indians, Mr. 
Allison; Railroads, Mr. West; Civil Service and 
Retrenchment, Mr. Clayton. In the House, twen¬ 
ty-two of the chairmen of standing committees 
represent the Southern States, seven represent 
the West and Northwest, two New York, two 
Pennsylvania—^New England and New Jersey be¬ 
ing unrepresented. Mr. William R. Morrison, of 
Illinois, is chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee; Mr. S. S. Cox, of New York, of that 
on Banking and Currency; Mr. Randall of that 
on Appropriations; and Mr. Swann, of Maryland, 
of that on Foreign Affairs. 

A resolution was adopted by the House, Decem¬ 
ber 15, by a vote of 232 to 18, declaring against 
the third Presidential term of office. The same 
day a resolution was adopted, 223 to 33, against 
granting subsidies to associations or corporations. 

Mr. Blaine, in the House, December 14, pro¬ 
posed an amendment to the Constitution forbid¬ 
ding legislation by the States for sectarian appro¬ 
priations. 

President Grant’s seventh annual Message, sent 
to Congress December Y, is the longest and most 
elaborate that he has written. The paper opens 
with a brief but comprehensive summary of the 
progress of the nation during its first century, now 
so nearly closed. In the education of the people 
the President finds the only real safeguard of our 
institutions. It is of the greatest importance that 
all the people should be possessed of education 
and intelligence enough to cast a vote with a 
right understanding of its meaning. It is there¬ 
fore recommended that “ a constitutional amend¬ 
ment be submitted to the Legislatures of the sev¬ 
eral States for ratification, making it the duty of 
each of the several States to establish and forev¬ 
er maintain free public schools adequate to the 
education of all the children in the rudimentary 
branches within their respective limits, irrespect¬ 
ive of sex, color, birth-place, or religion; forbid¬ 
ding the teaching in said schools of religious, 
atheistic, or pagan tenets; and prohibiting the 
granting of any school funds or school taxes, or 
any part thereof, either by legislative, municipal, 
or other authority, for the benefit, or in aid, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, of any religious sect or de¬ 
nomination, or in aid or for the benefit of any 
other object of any nature or kind whatever.” 
Attention is then called to the evil of the accu¬ 
mulation of vast amounts of untaxed church prop¬ 
erty, which has risen from $83,000,000 in 1850 
to $1,000,000,000 in 1875, and unless checked 
will reach $3,000,000,000 in 1900, “So vast a 


sum, receiving all the protection and benefits of 
government without bearing its proportion of the 
burdens and expenses of the same, will not be 
looked upon acquiescently by those who have to 
pay taxes. In a growing country, where real es¬ 
tate enhances so rapidly with time as in the 
United States, there is scarcely a limit to the 
wealth that may be acquired by corporations, re¬ 
ligious or otherwise, if allowed to retain real estate 
without taxation. The contemplation of so vast 
a property as here alluded to without taxation 
may lead to sequestration, without constitutional 
authority and through blood.” The President 
therefore recommends the taxation of all proper¬ 
ty equally, whether church or corporation, exempt¬ 
ing only the last resting-place of the dead, and 
possibly, with proper restrictions, church edifices. 

In his review of our foreign relations the Pres¬ 
ident deals largely with the Cuban question. 
While deprecating the continuance of the ruin¬ 
ous confiict on that island that is now in its 
seventh year, he finds nothing in the condition 
of things to justify a recognition of the independ¬ 
ence of the Cubans or a concession to them of 
belligerent rights. In the earlier days of the con¬ 
test the good offices of the United States as a me¬ 
diator were tendered to Spain, but she declined 
them, with the declaration, however, that at a fu¬ 
ture time they would be indispensable. “ I shall 
be ready at all times, as the equal friend of both 
parties,” continues the President, “to respond to 
a suggestion that the good offices of the United 
States will be acceptable to aid in bringing about 
a peace honorable to both. It is due to Spain, 
so far as this government is concerned, that the 
agency of a third power, to which I have advert¬ 
ed, shall be adopted only as a last expedient.... 
Persuaded, however, that a proper regard for the 
interests of the United States and of its citizens 
entitles it to relief from the strain to which it has 
been subjected by the difficulties of the questions, 
and the wrongs and losses which arise from the 
contest in Cuba, and that the interests of human¬ 
ity itself demand the cessation of the strife before 
the whole island shall be laid waste and larger 
sacrifices of life be made, I shall feel it my duty, 
should my hopes of a satisfactory adjustment and 
of the early restoration of peace and the removal 
of future causes of complaint be unhappily disap¬ 
pointed, to make a further communication to Con¬ 
gress at some period not far remote, and during 
the present session, recommending what may then 
seem to me to be necessary.” 

On the question of finances the President urges 
the importance of prompt and effective legislation 
to consummate the provisions of the act of the last 
Congress, so as to bring about specie resumption 
on and after the 1st day of January, 1879, at the 
furthest. In this connection he makes three rec¬ 
ommendations : a repeal of so much of the Legal 
Tender Act as makes these notes receivable for 
debts contracted after a date to be fixed in the 
act itself—say, not later than January 1, 1877; 
the authorization of the Secretary to redeem not 
to exceed two millions monthly of legal tenders 
by issuing instead a long bond, with interest at 
the rate of 3.65 per cent., in denominations of 
from fifty to one thousand dollars; and giving 
the Secretary power to accumulate gold by in- 
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creasing the revenue, curtailing expenses, or both. 
Considerable addition might be made to the rev¬ 
enues by restoring the tax on tea and coffee. 

Referring to postal matters, the President de- 
olares that “there is no branch of the public 
service which interests the whole people more 
than that of cheap and rapid transmission of the 
mails to every inhabited part of our territory. 
Next to the free school the post-office is the great 
educator of the people, and it may well receive 
the support of the general government.” It is 
suggested that merchandise of all descriptions 
.shall be excluded from the mails. 

From the department reports accompanying 
the Message we present a few points briefly. 
The Secretary of the Treasury reports net rev¬ 
enues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, 
$288,000,061 10, and the ordinary expenses (in¬ 
cluding the award of $1,929,819 to British claim¬ 
ants), $274,623,392 84. Of the receipts $157,- 
167,722 35 were from customs, dnd $110,007,493 
58 from internal revenue. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1876, it is estimated that the 
revenues will reach $297,456,145 14, and the or¬ 
dinary expenditures $268,447,643 76, leaving a 
surplus revenue of $29,008,601 38; but as $32,- 
293,692 32 will be required for the Sinking Fund, 
the revenues will probably fall short $3,285,090 
94 of the appropriations. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1877, the estimated ordinary re¬ 
ceipts are $304,000,000, and ordinary expendi¬ 
tures $269,265,000. The public debt was reduced 
by $14,399,514 84 during the year ending June 
30, 1876. The resumption of specie payments 
on an early day is strongly urged, and Congress 
is asked to provide by further legislation, if nec¬ 
essary, for the fulfillment of the pledge made at 
the last session. 

The Secretary of War reports that the army is 
reduced to 26,000 men. The actual expenditures 
■of the department for the year ending June 30, 
1874, including river and harbor improvements, 
were $42,327,314 71, while the same for the year 
onding June 30, 1875, were $41,277,375 28, a 
reduction of $1,049,939 43. The estimates for 
the military establishment for the ensuing fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1877, are $33,452,396 50; 
those for the current fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1876, were $32,488,969 50, being an increase of 
$963,427. 

The Secretary of the Navy reports the number 
of vessels of every class and description now on 
the navy register as 147, of 162,492 tons meas¬ 
urement, and carrying 1195 guns. Of these 26 
are iron-clads, 96 steam-vessels (including 26 
tugs), and 26 sailing vessels. 

The Postmaster-General reports that the ordi¬ 
nary receipts of his department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1876, were $26,671,218 50, an 
increase of $299,344 80 over the receipts of 1874. 
The expenditures of all kinds were $33,611,309 
46, an increase of $1,484,894 87 over those of 
1874. The estimated expenditures for the year 
ending June 30, 1877, are $36,839,805 99, and 
receipts $28,668,203 80. The number of stamps 
sold during the year was 973,276,025, valued at 
$25,477,511 24. The Dead Letter Office received 
during the year 3,628,808 letters of all kinds, or 
11,878 for each worldng day. The number of 
domestic money-orders issued during the year was 
5,006,323, valued at $77,431,251 68. It is rec¬ 
ommended that postage on transient newspapers 


and periodicals, books, printed matter of all sorts, 
lithographs and maps, sheet music, photographs, 
and manuscripts designed for publication shall 
be reduced to one cent for each two ounces. 

William M. Tweed escaped from the custody 
of the Sheriff of New York County, December 4. 

General Jovellar has been appointed Captain- 
General of Cuba to succeed’Valmaseda. 

The British government has purchased from 
the Khedive of Egypt his shares (177,000 out of 
400,000) of the Suez Canal Company, paying 
£4,000,000 for them. 

The French Assembly, November 30, finally 
adopted the Electoral Bill, including the clause 
providing for voting by arrondissemenls^ by a vote 
of 632 to 87. An amendment forbidding the 
government to suggest candidates to the electors, 
and another to insure secrecy in voting, were de¬ 
feated. The right of representation is granted to 
all the colonies except Cayenne and Senegal. On 
the 9th of December the members of the Assem¬ 
bly began balloting for the election of seventy- 
five Senators who are to hold office for life. The 
balloting was closed December 21. Of the seven¬ 
ty-five Senators elected, twenty-four are classed 
with the Left (avowed republicans), thirty-two 
with the Left Centre (supporters of the repub¬ 
lican constitution and opponents of the Bonapart- 
ists), eleven with the extreme Right (monarchists), 
six with the Centre Right (Orleanists), and one is 
a Bonapartist. 

DISASTERS. 

Beceniher 1.—Sinking of the steamboat Sunny- 
aide^ on the Hudson River, above Poughkeepsie. 
Eleven persons drovmed. 

Decembe)' 5.—Mine explosion near Tredegar, 
England. Twenty miners killed. 

Decemhe)' 6.—Mine explosion in the Swaithe 
Main Colliery, England. One hundred and thirty 
lives lost. 

December 7.—Wreck of the North German 
steam-ship Deutschland on Kentish Knock, off 
the English coast. Fifty persons drowned. 

December 11.—Explosion of a case of dynamite 
on the quay at Bremerhaven. The steamer Mosel 
lay at the wharf, ready to sail. One hundred and 
eighty-four persons injured, of whom one hundred 
and twenty-eight were killed. One of the passen¬ 
gers then on the steamer Jfosc/soon afterward com¬ 
mitted suicide. Before his death he confessed 
that he had constructed the infernal machine, 
and timed it by a clock-work mechanism to ex¬ 
plode in mid-ocean, his motive being to destroy 
the vessel and recover large insurance’s. He in¬ 
tended to leave the steamer at Southampton. He 
was known as Thomassen, but afterward he stated 
that his real name was William King Thompson, 
of Brooklyn, New York. 

OBITUARY. 

November' 24.—In New York city, William B. 
Astor, son of the late John Jacob Astor, aged 
eighty-four years. 

Decembei' 8.—At Oakland, near San Francisco, 
California, J. Ross Browne, traveler and author, 
aged fifty-eight years. 

November 8.—At Pekin, the Hon. Benjamin P. 
Avery, United States minister to China, aged for¬ 
ty-six years. 

December' 1-.—In Paris, France, Pauline Yirginie 
Dejazet, the actress, aged seventy-seven years. 





CMtor's Mumx, 


T here is in lowa a clerical gentleman of the 
Methodist persuasion; we will call him Broth¬ 
er I-. Possessed of more “gifts” than cul¬ 

ture, once in a while he spoils a good speech or 
sermon by a misuse of unfamiliar words. A feAv^ 
years ago the late Bishop Lee, of the Episcopal 
Church, accompanied by a couple of the clergy¬ 
men of his diocese, ■was awaiting in a railroad 

depot the coming of a train. Brother I-and 

another Methodist clergyman were there on the 
same errand, and the five were soon engaged in 
a pleasant conversation. In the course of the 
talk the bishop passed a compliment on the Meth¬ 
odists for their energy and success in planting 
their missions far out on the frontier. As an ex¬ 
ample, he related an incident connected with his 
early travels as an Iowa bishop. He was making 
his way in a carriage across the State from Dav¬ 
enport to Sioux City. He had traveled all day 
over a ■wide stretch of prairie without seeing a 
house, and toward evening came to a little neck 
of timber, along the edge of which there was 
planted a little settlement. Learning that there 
was no house beyond for over twenty miles, he 
concluded to stay for the night, and he put up at 
the cabin of a settler. Pretty soon he began to 
inquire after the religious interests of the people 
of the settlement, and, supposing them to be en¬ 
tirely beyond the reach of church privileges, was 
surprised to learn, on inquiry, that they were vis¬ 
ited-by the “circuit rider” once a month. The 
bishop said that even in that remote place the 
Methodists were in advance of him, but that he did 
the best he could under the circumstances, and so, 
collecting the few families together in the cabin 
of his host, he preached to them that evening. 

“ And so,” said Brother I-, “ you did preach 

to them, bishop ?” 

“ Certainly I did,” was the reply. 

“ And did you tell them that you were Bishop 
Lee, of the diocese of Iowa ?” continued Brother 
I-. 

“No, Sir; not at all; I did not tell them who 
I was. That would have done them no good,” 
replied the bishop. 

“ Why, did you not tell them that you belong¬ 
ed to the Protestant Episcopal Church ?” 

“No, Sir; I did not think that necessary, un¬ 
der the circumstances. I thought it was enough 
to tell them that I was a Christian minister.” 

“Well, bishop,” said Brother I-, “did you 

not use the Prayer-book ?” 

“ Not at all; I repeated some of our forms of 
prayer from memory, such as were suitable to 
the occasion.” 

“ But you used your robe, bishop ?” 

“ Oh no; I preached in my ordinary dress, as 
you or any Methodist or Presbyterian clergyman 
would have done.” 

“Why, bishop, that is strange! I supposed 
you always wore your robe. Bishop, in preach¬ 
ing without your robe, did you not break the rvhi- 
con of yo 2 ir Church 

The bishop assured Brother I-that he had 

violated no law by so doing, and the latter part¬ 
ed with the prelate admiring very much his apos¬ 
tolic simplicity and zeal. 


In Virginia, some twenty years or more ago, 
there was laboring a Methodist preacher, a Broth¬ 


er J-. He was a Zaccheus in stature, full of 

revival fire, “powerful” in voice, and quite eccen¬ 
tric. On his circuit, at an out-of-the-way country 
place, the brethren had completed a new church, 
and on a certain Sabbath a Brother C-, sta¬ 

tioned in a neighboring town, was invited to 

dedicate the house. Accordingly Brother C- 

proceeded to the place, and, to a crowded con¬ 
gregation, preached one of his best discourses. 
Next the finances were attended to, and then 
came the formal dedication. It being customary 
in that country to give rural churches some par¬ 
ticular name, the selection of the name in this 
case was left with the dedicator, and he chose to 
call it “Hedding Chapel,” after the then lately 
deceased Bishop Hedding. The dedicatory serv¬ 
ice being closed. Brother C- requested the 

congregation to sing the doxology, and he stepped 
into the altar for the purpose of dismissing the 
people with the benediction. Just then a new 
thought occurred to Brother J-, and, jump¬ 

ing on one of the benches, he sang out: “ Stop, 

Brother C-, stop! I have something to say. 

I think these people away do^vn here in Virginny 
don’t know much about Bishop Hedding, and 
they will find it difficult to remember the name 
of this church. Bishop Hedding was a holy man, 
and a bishop of the Methodist Church. And I’ll 
tell you, people, if any of you can’t remember the 
name of this church, just think of your head ''— 
the speaker at the same time clapping his head 
with his hand—“ I say, just think of your head^ 
and put ing to it 1” Of course the name was re¬ 
membered after that. 


A RECENT article in the London Belgravia Maga- 
zim on “ People whom we miss” contains pleasant 
reminiscences of the late Marquis of Normanby, 
who, when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, swept away 
many of the old traditions of grandeur and “ stuck- 
upishness” which had pervaded the Dublin vice¬ 
regal court, and enabled many persons to obtaip 
an oitrh to high life who had never before been 
in decent society of any kind. During his vice¬ 
royalty he made a tour of the provinces, opening 
their prison doors to all who were committed for 
political or agrarian offenses. This proceeding 
naturally gave great offense to the judges; and 
once, when at a drawing-room he said to Bushe 
that he was glad that he had shown the Irish so- 
much merciful consideration, for he had found 
them a very grateful people, “Yes, my lord,” re¬ 
plied the witty Chief Justice, pointing to the mot¬ 
ley company, “ and they show their gratitude by 
coming here; for I see in your company many 
gentlemen whose acquaintance I have made in a 
criminal dock.” 


T’wo or three fresh anecdotes of John Ran¬ 
dolph, recently published in the Drawer, have 
brought to us several more, some of which have 
been in print; but we do not remember to have 
seen the following: 

While a member of Congress, Randolph board¬ 
ed in Georgetown, and generally rode over to the 
Capitol, though he sometimes walked. On a keen 
frosty morning, while walking across the Rock 

Creek Bridge, he was seen by Mr. B-, who 

was walking on the opposite side of the bridge in 
the same direction. Mr. B-, having a speak- 
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ing acquaintance with Randolph, crossed over to 
walk with him. Mr. Randolph had very long 
legs, and even in his ordinary gait was a very 

fast walker. With some difficulty Mr. B- 

came up, and saluted him with “ Good-morning, 
Mr. Randolph; you are walking fast this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Yes, Sir,” squeaked Randolph, “and I can 
walk still faster;” which he at once did, leaving 
Mr. B-far behind to ruminate on the polite¬ 

ness of statesmen. 


The ingenuity and persistence of the “ inter¬ 
viewer” to pump from reticent or reluctant par¬ 
ties information not otherwise obtainable is amus¬ 
ingly related by a Washington newspaper corre¬ 
spondent : 

Just after General Logan had taken his seat 
in the Senate a matter of unusual interest was 
before that body while in secret session. Great 
efforts had been made by “ the boys” in Newspa¬ 
per Row to ferret out what it was. At last, when 
despair was almost upon them, two of the most 
ingenious ones hit upon a new stratagem, and 
proceeded at once to put it in execution. Mak¬ 
ing their way to Logan’s quarters, they sent up 
their cards, and were admitted to the presence 
of that statesman. After disposing of the trifling 
business that was the pretext for their call, they 
set about the serious, real object, and brought 
up, in a seemingly casual, off-hand way, the ex¬ 
ecutive session. Anent this point the First Con¬ 
spirator presently stated, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
that as such and such proceedings had been had, 
the effect upon the great issue at stake would be 
so and so. To this the Second Conspirator rejoin¬ 
ed, with polite courtesy, that the First Conspirator 
was in error—that the proceedings had been the 
reverse of those assumed. First Conspirator, wak¬ 
ing up to some slight show of interest on the sub¬ 
ject, begged pardon, but really he had not been 
at all misinformed. Second Conspirator was mild 
but Arm in his declaration that he had; and so, 
like battledoor and shuttlecock, the contradiction 
was tossed back and forth, till the contestants, 
growing heated as they grew positive, became 
somewhat boisterous and quarrelsome. Having 
thus worked the thing up to the proper point, as 
they thought. First Conspirator suddenly turned to 
Logan, appealing to know if he was not correct. 
But the new Senator was not so easily deceived, 
and, taking in the situation at a glance, he re¬ 
sponded, dryly: “ Oh, don’t let me disturb you, 
boys. Go on with your quarrel. I wouldn’t in¬ 
terfere for the world.” That settled it, and the 
conspirators didn’t waste any more time that 
night on that Senator. 

A CERTAIN tavern-keeper in North Carolina, 
many years ago, having grown rich and careless, 
so offended the lawyers by whom his house had 
for years been filled that during a crowded session 
of the court they with one accord forsook him, 
leaving behind them the following 

PARODY ON THE DECLARATION OP 
INDEPENDENCE. 

When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for a half-hungry, half-fed, imposed-on set 
of men to dissolve the bands of landlord and boarder, 
a decent respect for the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which have im¬ 
pelled them to separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 


are created with mouths and stomachs; and they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are that no man shall be com¬ 
pelled to starve out of mere compliance to a landlord, 
and that every man has a right to fill his stomach and 
wet his whistle with the best that’s going. 

The liistory of the present landlord of the White 
Lion is a history of repeated insults, exactions, and 
injuries, all having in direct object the establishment 
of absolute tyranny over our stomachs and throats. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused to keep any thing to drink but ball¬ 
faced whisky. 

He has refused to set upon his table for dinner any 
thing but turnip soup, with a little tough beef and 
sour-krout: which are not wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

He has refused to let his only servant, blink-eyed 
Joe, put more than six grains of coffee to one gallon 
of water. 

He has turned loose a multitude of mosquitoes to 
assail us in the peaceful hours of midnight, and eat 
our substance. 

He has kept up, in our beds and bedsteads, standing 
armies of merciless savages, with their scalping-knives 
and tomahawks, whose rule of warfare is undistin¬ 
guished destruction. 

He has excited domestic insurrection among us by 
taking bitters before breakfast, and making his wife 
and servant do the same before dinner, whereby there 
is often the deuce to pay. 

He has waged cruel war against nature itself by 
feeding our horses with broom straw, and carrying 
them off to drink where swine refuse to wallow. 

He has protected one-eyed Joe in his villainy, in the 
robbery of our jugs, by pretending to give him a mock 
trial, after sharing with him the spoil. 

He has cut off our trade with foreign ports, and 
brought in his own ball-faced whisky when we had 
sent him to buy better liquor abroad; and with a per¬ 
fidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, he 
has been known to drink our foreign spirits and fill up 
our bottles with his own dire poisons. 

Ho has imposed taxes upon us to an enormous 
amount, against our consent, and without any rule but 
his own arbitrary will and pleasure. 

A landlord whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant and a miser is unfit to 
keep a boarding-house for Cherokee Indians. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attention to Mrs. 
B-and Miss Sally. We have appealed to their na¬ 

tive justice and magnanimity. We have conjured 
them to alter a state of things which would inevitably 
interrupt our connection and correspondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of justice. We are 
therefore constrained to hold all three of these parties 
alike inimical to our well-being and regardless of our 
comfort. 

We therefore make this solemn declaration of our 
final separation from our former landlord, and cast our 
defiance in his teeth. 


Among the comical incidents that are always 
happening to amateur sportsmen, the following, 
which comes to us from England, is quite neat: 

A few weeks since Mr. Aubrey C-, while out 

shooting, received a portion of a charge in his 
face, and for some time his sight was considered 
in danger. In copse-shooting it is advisable to 
know both who and where are your companions. 

“ Wlio is that on my right ?” asked a gentle¬ 
man of a keeper. 

“ Lord-, Sir,” replied the keeper. 

“ Just go to him and tell him where I am.” 

“ Beg pardon. Sir, I’d rather not,” said the man, 
touching his hat: “ his lordship always fires when 
he sees any thing move.” 


There is more fun to the square foot in the 
new States and Territories, the mountain and min¬ 
ing regions, than in any other parts of our noble 
country. And the newspaper man of that region 
has a knack of describing it in the eftest way. 
In a late number of the Denver News is a sketch 
of one old Jim Barker, a well-known character 
of the mountains, who dwells at a sweet little 
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hamlet called Blue Lizard Gulch. The estima¬ 
ble Barker was only elected a justice of the peace 
for that section of El Paso County at last fall’s 
election, and Mike Irving, a comrade of Jim’s, j 
was empowered to officiate as the executive offi¬ 
cer of his court. Jim’s first case was on the 
complaint of Elder Slater, a traveling missionary, 
who had caused the arrest of Zimri Bowles, a res¬ 
ident of the foot-hills, upon a charge of stealing 
the elder’s one-eyed mule. Zimri had been ar¬ 
rested by Irving, the constable, while in the act 
of casing the descent of the mule down Mad Gun 
Mountain, with his lariat fastened to the tail of 
the animal. The proof was conclusive. Accord¬ 
ingly the justice, after much legal perplexity of 
mind, proceeded to sentence Zimri to one year’s 
confinement in the Territorial penitentiary, which 
sentence he concluded as follows: “ An’ now, 
Zim, seein’ as I’m about out of things to eat, an’ 
as you will have the cost to pay, I reckon you’d 
better take a turn among the foot-hills with your 
rifle, an’ see if you can’t pick up some meat be¬ 
fore night, as you can’t start fur the Big Canyon 
before mornin’.” Which marketing duty was 
performed by Zim bringing in one black-tail 
fawn and a rabbit within the time prescribed as 
a postscript to the sentence. On the following 
morning the constable, mounted upon his broncho, 
accompanied by the prisoner astride of the mule, 
which the elder had kindly loaned him, started 
through the mountains for the penitentiary, where 
they arrived the second day out, their animals 
loaded with a deer, two antelopes, and a small cin¬ 
namon bear, which they sold to the warden of 
the prison. After dividing the money, the con¬ 
stable proceeded to hand over Zimri on the fol¬ 
lowing mittimus, which is carefully preserved, 
and may be seen in possession of the warden: 

To the hed man of the Colorado prison, down at the foot 

of the Big Canyon on the Arkansas: 

Take Notice.— Zimri Bouls, who comes with this 
here, Stole Elder Slater’s one-eyed mule, an it*was all 
the mule the Elder had, an I sentenced Zim officially 
to one year in the Colorado prison, an hated to do it, 
seein as Zim once stood by me like a man when the 
Injuns had me in a tight place, an arter I sentenced 
Zim to one year for stealing the Elder’s mule, my wife, 
Lizzy, who is a kind o’ tender-hearted critter, come 
an leaned her arm on my shoulder, an says she, 
“ Father, don’t forget the time when Zim, with his 
rifle, covered our cabin from Granite mountain, an 
saved us from the Arrapahoes, an Father I have heard 
you tell that after you was wounded at Sand Creek, 
an helpless, it was Zimri’s rifle that halted the Injun 
that was creeping in the grass to scalp you.” An then 
there was a tear splash fell upon the sentence, an I 
changed my mind sudently, as follows: seeing as the 
mule had but one eye, an wernt mor’n half a mule at 
that, you can let Zim go at about six months, an soon¬ 
er if the Injuns shud get ugly, an, furthermore, if the 
Elder shud quiet down an give in any time, I wiU par¬ 
don Zim out instanter. 

Witness my official hand and seal. 

James Baekee, J. P. 

in Blue Lizard Gulch, El Paso County, in the Territory. 

The warden, after informing the constable that 
he could not receive the prisoner upon the com¬ 
mitment offered, proceeded to explain that he 
should have given a bond in the sirm of about 
-$300 to appear at the District Court. According¬ 
ly the constable withdrew with his prisoner, when 
it was agreed between them that Zimri should 
.^ve the constable his bond for the amount men¬ 
tioned by the warden. This was accomplished 
by Zimri subscribing his name to an old replevin 
bond calling for $300, found among the papers 
transmitted to the constable by his predecessor. 


Then, as the constable intended returning by way 
of Pinon Mountain to examine a bear den where 
he had seen a couple of cubs playing last spring, 
he gave the bond to Zimri to take back to the 
justice. But Zimri, while on his return, traded 
the $300 bond to a mountain squatter, just in 
from Missouri, for a horse, saddle, and bridle, and 
the prisoner is believed to be at this time a dash¬ 
ing hunter on the plains. 

We have a fellow-citizen in-(writes a cor¬ 

respondent) who is an inveterate seeker after 
petty offices, and who is a candidate at every 
spring election for some little office. He has a 
smart boy of eight or ten years. During the late 
Gubernatorial campaign, as Johnny was running 
up the street, an acquaintance hailed him, and 
asked, “ Johnny, what office is your father running 
for this time ?” 

Johnny replied, “ Oh, Mr. H-, this is too 

big an election for my pap to run at.” 

Another by a member of the infantry: 

A friend of the writer, residing on a farm in 
Illinois, has a four-year-old daughter named Etta, 
who frequently amuses herself by placing the 
chairs in a row and calling them a train of cars. 

One evening, while thus engaged, Mr. B-, a 

friend of the family, called, and unthinkingly oc- 
i cupied one of the “ cars.” Miss Etta, not wish¬ 
ing to have her play disturbed, stepped up and 
said, “ Mister, dis is a train of tars.” 

“ Oh!” said Mr. B—i—; “ then I’ll be a passen¬ 
ger, and take a ride.” 

Little Etta was not at all satisfied. After hes¬ 
itating a moment, she said, “ Where do ’on want 
to dit off?” 

Mr. B-replied, “ I’ll get off at Bloomington.” 

“ Well,” said Etta, demurely, “ dis is de place.” 


The Drawer has published some notable spec¬ 
imens of sermonizing of the “hard-shell” type, 
such as, “ For he played on a harp of a thousand 
strings, sperits of just men made purfic.” In a 
new book just received from London we find a 
fresh specimen, coming from a quarter whence it 
would be least expected—Scotland. And this is 
the Highland exhortation: 

“Ah, my friends, what causes have we for 
graatitude—oh yes!—^for the deepest giTiatitude! 
Look at the place of our habitaation. How graate- 
ful should we be that we do not leeve in the far 
North—oh no!—amidst the frost and the snaw, 
and the cauld and the weet—oh no!—where 
there’s a lang day tae half o’ the year—oh yes! 
—and a lang nicht the tither—oh yes!—^that we 
do not depend upon the aurawry boreawlis—oh 
no!—^that we do not gang shivering aboot in skins 
—oh no!—snoking amang the snaw like modi- 
warts—oh no! no! And how graateful should 
we be that we do not leeve in the far South, be¬ 
neath the equawtor, and a sun aye burnin’, burn- 
in’ ; where the sky’s het—ah, yes !—and yearth’s 
het, and the water’s het, and ye’re brunt black as 
a smiddy—ah, yes !—where there’s teegars—oh 
yes!—and lions—oh yes!—and crocodiles—oh 
yes!—and fearsome beasts growlin’ and girnin’ at 
ye amang the woods; where the very air is a fe¬ 
ver, like the burnin’ breath o’ a fiery drawgon; that 
we do not leeve in these places—oh no! no! no! 
no! But that we leeve in this blessit island of 
I oors callit Great Britain—oh yes! yes !—and in 
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that pairt of it named Scotland, and in that bit o’ 
auld Scotland that looks up at Ben-Nevis—oh 
yes! yes! yes!—where there’s neither frost, nor 
cauld, nor wund, nor weet, nor hail, nor rain, nor 
teegars, nor lions, nor burnin’ suns, nor hurricanes, 
nor—” 

Here a tremendous blast of wind and rain from 
Ben-Nevis blew in the windows of the kirk, and 
brought the preacher’s eloquence to an abrupt 
conclusion. 


In Lady Wood’s new novel. Below the Salt, one 
of the characters gives a definition in aritlnnetic 
that will be quite acceptable to our young lady 
readers. Edgar is speaking to Pleasance: 

“ Now I kiss you three times on one cheek and 
four times on your mouth. How many did that make 
altogether ?” 

“ Seven,” whispered the girl, disengaging herself to 
breathe more freely. 

“ That is arithmetic ,said the youth, triumphantly. 

“Dear me,” said Pleasance, “I should not have 
thought it.” 

Captain Marryat, in his novel of Snarleyow, 
makes one of his characters sing a song carrying 
the same agreeable conceit: 

Then Harry said, “As time is short. 

Addition you must first he taught: 

Slim up these kisses, sweet. 

Now prove your sum by kissing me. 

Yes, that was right: ’twas three times three— 
Arithmetic’s a treat. 

“ And now there is another term. 

Subtraction, you have yet to learn: 

Take four away from these. 

Yes, that was right; you’ve made it out” 

Says Mary, with a pretty pout, 

“ Subtraction don’t me please.” 

Division and multiplication are taught in the 
same pleasant way, and the song ends with, 

“ And now we must leave off, my dear: 

The other rules are not so clear; 

We’ll try at them to-night” 

“I’ll come at eve, my Henry sweet; 

Behind the hawthorn hedge we’ll meet; 

For learning’s my delight” 


Every body out West knows the Hon. James 
Grant, of Davenport, Iowa. He is universally 
kno^vn as a kind-hearted gentleman and a very 
active and able lawyer. He was one of the 
early settlers of Iowa, and many a good story is 
related as well by as of him. The following, told 
of him at a dinner table at which he was one of 
the guests, is worth recording. He did not deny 
the “ soft impeachment.” 

In his early life, being a judge of one of the 
district courts of Iowa, a replevin suit for a horse 
was brought to trial before him. As is usual in 
horse cases, the evidence was very conflicting, 
each.side stoutly swearing to his property in the 
horse. The judge has always been fond of horses, 
and has always prided himself upon his knowl¬ 
edge of horseflesh. After all the evidence was 
in, and the respective counsel had summed up, 
the judge, much to the astonishment of every 
body, adjourned the court for a couple of hours. 
During the recess he had the horse brought up to 
the court-house, and there had him trotted up and 
down, and carefully examined him. On the re¬ 
assembling of the court he charged the jury in 
the following way: 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury, you will find a verdict 
for the defendant. It is true that the plaintiff 
and all his witnesses have sworn that the horse 


is the property of the plaintiff, and has belonged 
to him for the last five years. But I don’t be¬ 
lieve them. I know something about a horse, 
and I have examined him, and he has points 
which the plaintiff and his witnesses must have 
known about if the horse ever belonged to the 
plaintiff. Neither he nor they said a word about 
those points, and therefore the plaintiff could nev¬ 
er have owned the horse. Your verdict will be 
for the defendant.” 


The late Martin Grover, one of the judges of 
the Court of Appeals of this State (New York), 
was a pure and upright judge, and yet, off the 
bench, as pronounced a Democrat as he was a 
superior judge. He never allowed an opportunity 
to pass to ventilate his opinions on political affairs. 

On one occasion (writes a friend in Chittenan- 
go. New York), speaking of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1867, I heard him relate the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“We Democrats felt a little concern in regard 
to the possible action of that Convention, think¬ 
ing it might do something that our party could 
not manage at the polls. So one day, after court 
had adjourned, I stepped into the Convention, 
and was there, I guess, about four minutes, and 
as I came out I met Judge Hunt, and I mention¬ 
ed to him that I had been into the Convention. 
He asked me what I thought of it, and I told him 
I felt a good deal relieved; that I did not know 
but the Convention would do some mischief, but 
that there were too many long-haired men in there 
to do much that the people would ratify; that I 
had always observed that the people generally 
did not care much for the actions of long-haired 
men or slwrt-haired women''' 


One of our Yankee “ drummers,” sa 3 's a New 
Haven correspondent, whose particular avocation 
is to supply country stores with the usual assort¬ 
ment of “ pure” liquors, advanced his interest by 
improving the minds of his rural customers with 
the facts of the case in this wise: “We have one 
pipe of the genuine old Santa Cruz rum, and the 
only one in the country. You see, it is now some 
two or three years since old Santa Cruz died, and 
although the boys are getting on pretty well, they 
can’t quite come up to the old man yet—not 
quite—and we hold the only pipe of the old man’s 
left.” He sold that pipe. 


There has broken out in Boston, with the ut¬ 
most possible violence, a spirit of doggerel aimed 
at the street railroad and the financial notices 
posted up therein. Thus : 

Whene’er a passenger pays a fare, 

There shall he punched by the conductare, 
Before collecting another fare, 

And in the presence of said passenjare, 

A buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, 

A blue trip slip for a three-cent fare, 

A white ticquette for a five-cent fare, 

A green ticquette for’n employ6’e fare, 

A white check for an eight-cent fare, 

A yellow check for a nine-cent fare, 

A coupon pass for a dead-head fare; 

All in the presence of the passenjare. 

Who’s not allowed, no matter where. 

How short the distance, or what the fare. 

To travel free upon this cair. 

This epizootic has spread to the neighboring 
cities of New Englandj where no man is consid¬ 
ered fit to conduct a street car who has not grad¬ 
uated from Yale or Harvard, and the poet of the 
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Hartford Times has felt impelled to evolve the 
following on the one-horse, “ bobtail,” or “ Slaw- 
son-box” cars: 

Our one-horse driver takes no care 
To look up the straggling passenjare; 

So when we wish to stop a cair, 

After shaking in vain our umhrellaire, 

And yelling again and heating the air, 

We hire a boy to run ’round the cair, 

And tell the drivare to stop his cair 
If he wants another passenjare. 

Two gentlemen were riding in the cars ap¬ 
proaching Boston, when they came in view of a 
fine residence, beautifully situated on a hill-side 
—the home of a man who had made a fortune 
in the liquor agency, and whose liquids may or 
may not have been watered. Said one of them, 
pointing to the house, “See what rum did.” 

“ See what cold water did,” was the suggestive 
reply. 


Of course this comes from Boston: 

Governor P-, though a most excellent man, 

who administered the affairs of his State success¬ 
fully for two years, was considerably given to 
making himself agreeable, especially to politicians 
in rank above his own. The Governor had been 
attending a college Commencement last season, 
where he had received all the honors due a Gov¬ 
ernor, and he felt decidedly pleased with himself, 
and disposed to be facetious. There were two 
doctors of divinity and several alumni in the 
Governor’s company. The two D.D.’s were very 
agreeable, and made a point of laughing at all 
of the Governor’s sallies, as many people think 
they are bound to do toward people of rank. 

The Governor and party were just aboard of 
the train for home. The morning was a hot one, 
and the cars were full. When the Governor and 
party were seated, the seats on the shady side 
of the car were all taken except one, and on this 
was a valise—rather seedy-looking, like what a 
farmer might carry—which, according to the rules 
of railway travel, claimed the seat for its owner. 
Just before the train started, a lady came in, 
showily dressed, evidently of the “ flashy” stamp, 
and blustered about considerably because she 
must sit in the sun. The Governor is a very gal¬ 
lant man, and takes much pride in his favor with 
ladies. He got up, and crossing over to the lady, 
said, “ Madam, why do you not sit in this seat ? 
It must be very uncomfortable in the sun.” 

The lady replied that she saw by the valise 
that the seat was taken. 

“ But,” said the Governor, as he took the va¬ 
lise by the handles, “ it won’t hurt the gentle¬ 
man’s valise to sit in the sun.” Then holding 
it up in sight of all, and with a significant smile, 
added, “ And we hardly think it would hurt the 
gentleman himself.” 

The lady took the seat thus vacated, and the 
Governor put the valise into a seat on the sunny 
side of the car. The two D.D.’s thought it Tvas 
the best thing they ever heard—the Governor’s 
joke, “ It won’t hurt the' gentleman’s valise to sit 
in the sun, and we hardly think it would hurt the 
gentleman himselfand they nudged each other 
and pretended to laugh very heartily. Of course 
the Governor was pleased: it is pleasant to know 
that our o^vn ^\it is appreciated. 

But it happened that the valise belonged to a 
gentleman who held a responsible position in 


Washington, also a graduate of the college, who 
had been home to Commencement. He was a 
tall, noble specimen of humanity, as noble as he 
looked, who would never play the sycophant to a 
king, nor impose upon a beggar. He was only 
a few seats ahead, where he had stepped to speak 
with a friend, and he had heard every word of 
the Governor’s joke. Soon he came back, glanced 
at the seat which held the lady with her baggage, 
when some one pointed across, and he quietly 
took the seat with his valise. 

The Governor saw at once that he w^as a gen¬ 
tleman, and knew that he must have overheard 
his remarks, but he was a stranger to his Excel¬ 
lency. The gentleman, however, knew the physi¬ 
ognomy of the Governor very well, though he was 
not personally acquainted. The Governor leaned 
forward and asked of a gentleman, 

“ Do you know who that gentleman is ?” 
“That is the Hon. J-D-, from Wash¬ 
ington, Commissioner of- 

Evidently the Governor had heard too much. 
He dropped his chin, and his face looked blank. 
The two doctors of divinity also saw that their 
laugh had not been well put: they had played 
the sycophant on the wrong man. The Govern¬ 
or saw his position, and thought the best thing 
to do was to make an apology. So he asked a 
college friend for an introduction. The gentle¬ 
men arose, and Governor P- was formally 

presented to Commissioner D-. After the 

usual hand-shaking was over, the Governor said, 

“Commissioner D-, I owe you a humble 

apology for removing your valise, and my un¬ 
guarded remarks. I hope—” 

Commissioner D-broke him off short, and 

replied: 

“ Governor, no apology is needed, nor will any 
be accepted. I always yield my seat to ladies^ 
and my valise to hackmen ; but among gentlemen 
I prefer to handle my own baggage.” 


It is always amusing to see the cart before the 
horse. A clergyman on a visit to a neighboring 
church wished to deliver an effective exhortation 
and make a favorable impression, and in speak¬ 
ing of some religious ideas he rose to a grand 
climax in the following language: “Kingdoms 
and thrones shall be overturned, the most stu¬ 
pendous works of man, yea, the hills and mount¬ 
ains, shall pass away, but of these truths not one 
tit or jottleT It w^as not a serious mistake, but 
an irrepressible smile spread over the audience, 
and the preacher seemed suddenly embarrassed. 


The following comes from a prominent Meth¬ 
odist clergyman: 

A trouble had arisen among the singers of a 
certain church, and on one Sabbath morning the 
good minister found himself without a choir. He 
read the old familiar h}Tnn, commencing “ I love 
to steal a while away.” In the absence of the 
choir one of the deacons threw himself into the 
breach and undertook to lead off. He pitched 
the tune and sung “ I love to steal^'^ but had it so 
high that he broke down. He tried it a second 
time, and again broke down at steal, it was so 
low. Not discouraged, he tried it the third time, 
and sung “ I love to steal ,and then "went do\vn 
as before. At this point the audience became 
amused, and the minister arose and said, “ It is 
greatly to be regretted. Let us pray.” 
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BELGRADE, TUB OAVITAL OF 6ERVIA. 


F or nearly a century the Turkish Em¬ 
pire has T)een generally regarded as in 
a condition of slow but certain decay. One 
by one the Sultan has lost dominion over 
largo and fair provinces, every year he has 
been sinking deei)er and deeper into hope¬ 
less debt, and only considerations of self- 
interest on the part of other powers have 
kept life in that body-politic / which the 
Czar Nicholas once so aptly compared to a 
sick man wasting away by a slow but fa¬ 
tal distemper. Tlie Turks, it was said long 
ago, are only “ encamped in Europe.” Their 
characteristics, traditions, customs, religion, 
are essentially Oriental; and the time is not 
very far distant, probably, when their foot¬ 
hold on the western continent will be loos¬ 
ened, and when the sultans will rule in Asia 
alone. 

Ever and anon a war cloud arises in East¬ 
ern Europe, and diplomates and statesmen 
begin to talk anxiously to each other about 


the Eastern question.” It is the gi-avest 
problem of the future, the most perplexing 
of international puzzles. It has reference to 
the condition of Turkey, and her relations 
with the other powers. It involves the fate 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and 
the designs which Russia undoubtedly has 
upon Constantinople, the rightful caiiital, 
as Peter the Great taught his countrymen 
and his lieirs to believe, of the Greek faith. 

Whenever any event (as, for instance, the 
Herzegovinian rebellion) occurs to vivify 
this bugbear of the Eastern question, the po¬ 
sition and lU’obable action of the Principal¬ 
ities of the Danube become luominent sub¬ 
jects of speculation and discussion. They 
liold peculiar relations with the Turkisli 
Empire and with Russia. Their geograph¬ 
ical position gives them special importance 
ill view of a probable war; and fostered and 
protected as they have been in their practi¬ 
cal independence by the great states, they ‘ 
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may be regarded in some sort both as be¬ 
longing to Turkey and as wards of Christian 
Europe. In view of past and future events, 
it is worth wliile to describe the Danubian 
Principalities, their iiolitical and geograph¬ 
ical position, and the character, religion, 
customs, and habits of their populations, 
who are at once among the most obscure and 
most interesting peoples of the continent. 

The three states which are usually spok¬ 
en of as the Danubian Principalities are 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia. The first 
two were combined under one government 
in the year 1861, with the common name 
of Rouniania, and the cai^ital of this new 
principality was fixed at Bucharest, former¬ 
ly the capital of Wallachia alone. Of the 
three countries, Moldavia lies furthest east 
and north. On the east, its frontiers join 
those of the Russian province of Bessarabia, 
the boundary line being the river Pruth; 
the southern limit of Moldavia lies along the 
banks of the Danube and the border of Wal¬ 
lachia; the western limit is the picturesque 
range of the Carpathian Mountains. Wal¬ 
lachia, lying southwestward from Moldavia, 
stretches some two hundred and seventy 
miles from east to west, its southern front¬ 
ier being along the Danube almost through¬ 
out its entire length, while to the north it 
is bounded by Moldavia and a part of Hun¬ 
gary, and on the west by the x>rincipality 
of Servia. Just across the Danube on the 
south lies the subject Turkish province of 
Bulgaria. 

Servia, the third of the Danubian Princi¬ 
palities, lies a little southwestward from 
Wallachia. Its northern frontier is skirt¬ 


ed by the Upper Danube and the Save, the 
largest of the Danubian tributaries; on the 
Avest, the large province of Bosnia gives Ser¬ 
via its limit; on the south, Servia is sepa¬ 
rated from Albania by the Kaplan range. 
Thus the Danubian Principalities comxmise 
a long and Avide tract, extending almost 
from the mouths by Avhich the Danube emi>- 
ties itself into the Black Sea, in a soutliAvest- 
erly direction, to Avithin a hundred miles of 
the Adriatic. Their frontiers touch those 
of Russia on one side and those of Austria 
on the other, AA^hile at every southern x^oint 
they are contiguous to still subject Turkish 
XAroviuces. The two states Avhich together 
form Roumania comx)rise not far from forty- 
live thousand square miles in area, and not 
far from four millions of souls in x)ex)ola- 
tion. The Servian area is betAveen tAvelvo 
and thirteen thousand square miles, and the 
X)ox)ulation of the x)rincix)ality includes rath¬ 
er over a million souls. . 

Resembling each other in religion, in po¬ 
litical institutions, in their relation to their 
nominal suzerain, the Sultan, and in many 
of their manners and customs, the most strik¬ 
ing distinction betAveen the Roumans and 
the Servians consists in difference of race. 
The Roumans are one of the most mixed 
races on earth. They are a sad x>nzzle to 
the ethnologists. They are x^ai’tly Roman, 
X)artly Gothic, x^artly Magyar, partly SchiAic, 
and x^artly, though to a small extent, Tartar. 
The Servians, on the other hand, are regard¬ 
ed as the most x^in-ely Sclavic race on the 
continent. They have resisted the admix¬ 
ture of alien blood more obstinately than 
the Finlander, the Breton, or the Basque. 

They luiA^e 

Avith Avonderful uni¬ 
formity, the x’^O’sieal 
characteristics, the cus¬ 
toms, and the language 
of a remote and heroic 
ancestry. While their 
neighbors of Wallachia 
have x)roved easily sus- 
cex)tible to the influ¬ 
ences of each of the 
many successive con¬ 
quests of their terri¬ 
tory, the Servians havci 
XU'eserved a distinct na¬ 
tional tj'pe from first to 
last. 


SERVIA. 


The story of this most 
brave and energetic, as 
well as purest, of all the 
SclaA^onic races teems 
AAuth the most A aried, 
turbulent, and roman¬ 
tic interest. Even now, 
among the Servian x)eas- 
antry, Avho are ignorant 
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MUSSULMANS AND CHRISTIANS. 


in most matters, tales of the early valor of 
their ancestors, of their Oriental origin, of 
their long and Titanic struggles, are famil¬ 
iar; v’hile the fact that they st.ill preserve 
and still sing the patriotic songs which have 
survived from a period anterior to the inva¬ 
sion of Eurojic by the Turks, indicates the in¬ 
tense pride of the Servians in their national 
annals and exploits. It seems certain that 
the first distinct appearance in history of 
the great Sclavonic race, which now em¬ 
braces a largo majority of the inhabitants 


of Eastern Europe, was early in the sixth 
century, when they appeared on the frontiers 
of the Poman Emjiire, defeated the imperial 
legions in Greece, besieged Byzantium, and, 
after rather more than a century of conllict, 
made a league with the Emperors of the. 
East. The power of the successors of Con¬ 
stantine was already waning: and this lierci* 
and obstinate race, which was supposed to 
have had its origin in Scythia and Illyria, 
compelled the emperors to concede to them 
a vast tract of country, where they estab- 
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lished the kingdom of Servia. The eontact 
of these Sclaves with the civilization of the 
Eastern Empire, deteriorated as it was, had 
the surprising effect of converting them to 
Christianity, and of softening their rude and 
ferocious, characters into sometliing like or¬ 
der and subordination. The Servian do¬ 
minions comprised the colonies of Sclavonia, | 
Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia. After , 
entirely throwing off the Byzantine yoke, I 
the Servians grew rapidly in power and ' 
culture. At last there arose a great “ Krai,” | 
or king, Stephen Douschau, who extended | 
the Servian dominions over Bulgaria, Dal- j 
matia, and Macedonia, and who held sway j 
from the shores of the Black Sea to those of j 
the Adriatic. He was hy far the greatest | 
and most warlike of the early Servian mou- j 
archs. He erected his kingdom into an em- [ 
pire; now for the first time the imperial 
double eagle was emblazoned upon Servian 
banners; and he even ]5roposed to raise an 
army of 80,000 men, and, marching upon 
Constantinople, to put an end to the fast- 
crumbling Empire of the East. Under Ste¬ 
phen the Servians had evidently reached a 
high degree of civilization; the beantiful 
churches and ruins of stately castles and 
towns of that ^leriod Avhich are still extant 
are striking evidences of their taste and 
spirit. In the two centuries during which 
Servia continued an independent and pros¬ 
perous realm, its x^rogress as a nationality 
and as a x^eople was x>retty steadily onward. 
The emperors married x>i*iiicesses of Byzan¬ 
tium, France, and Venice ; law and the arts 
ripened under the civilizing influences which 
Xienetrated the wild slopes of the Kax)lan 
through the free cities of the Adriatic; 
bridges aud roads were built; the Servian 
monarchs were recognized by the popes, 
and a great and comparatively enlight¬ 
ened feudal nobility grew ux) in their do¬ 
minions. 

It was in the latter x>art of the fourteenth 
century that the Sultan Amurath, the son 
of the famous Othman, who was the first of 
the Turkish “ Grand Seigneurs,” succeeded 
in conquering Servia, and reducing its gal¬ 
lant x>eoxde to subjection. At the battle of 
Cassova, in 1389, the last of the Servian 
emperors was killed; a Servian chieftain, 
Milosch Obilitesh, x^enetrating the Sultan’s 
tent, stabbed him to the heart; and this act 
was fatal to the index)endence of liis defeat- 
(mI countrymen. The Sultan Bajazet estab¬ 
lished his rule over the nation ; but despite 
the assassination of Amurath, that rule was 
far from being harsh or desx)otic. Two sons 
of the last Servian monarch were made gov¬ 
ernors over the country; and far from im- 
])()sing Mohammedanism upon the conquer¬ 
ed race, Ihijazet declared that for every 
new mosque built in his European realms, 
a Christian church should be erected. The 
Servians continued subject to the Turks for 


more than four centuries. Throughout this 
period their condition was in many resx)ects 
a happy one. The rule of the Turkish x)ashas 
was less opx>ressive ux)on the peasantry than 
that of their own feudal lords had been ; 
their taxes were not lieavy ; they were x>er- 
mitted freedom of worship. 

At last, however, the old x^roud sx^irit of 
the Servian race revived. The x>linidering 
corruxdion of the x^ashas, and the inability 
of the well-disx)osed sultans to x^rotect them 
from the exactions and capricious tyranny of 
their own officials, roused its long dormant 
but, as it apx)eared, not extinct energies. In 
1804 the Servians rose in general insurrec¬ 
tion. They found a rude but heroic leader 
in Kara George, a sort of marauder, of gigan¬ 
tic stature aud imxietuous courage, and aft¬ 
er a struggle of eight years they achieved 
their index)endeuce. Kara George assumed 
the x>ower, and ruled desx^otically; but he 
X)reserved order, aud for a while sustained 
himself against the attemx)ts of the Turks 
at reconquest. A sudden attack, however, 
was made by the Sultan in 1813, and so nn- 
X)rex)ared was Kara George that the Turkish 
troox)S occupied Servia without a battle, and 
the ux^start sovereign was forced to fly for 
his life. But the Servian spirit of indei)end- 
ence was not crushed by this disaster. Once 
more the x>eox)le rose in arms, this time un¬ 
der Milosch Oberonovitch, the son of a swine¬ 
herd. The Sultan, finding himself x^ower- 
less to keep the country in subjection, made 
terms with Milosch, and in 1829 he was rec¬ 
ognized as Prince of Servia, and the virtual 
index)endence of the x>i'iiicix)ality was ac¬ 
knowledged by an imperial firman. The 
present Prince of Servia, Milan IV., is the 
fourth sovereign in succession from Miloscli, 
and is in the twenty-first year of his age. 
With the exception of an annual tribute to 
the Turkish treasury, and the nominal right 
of the Sultan to call upon Servia for a con¬ 
tingent of 12,050 men in case of war, and 
to rex^resent Servia at foreign courts by his 
envoys, the princixiality is entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the Porte. In local affairs its 
government is snx>reme. By the Servian 
constitution the prince, assisted by five 
ministers, wields the executive x^ower. The 
legislature comprises two Houses—the Sen¬ 
ate, having seventeen members 
the prince, and the Skoox)schina,or House of 
Deputies, chosen by universjil sufirage, at the 
rate of one Deputy for every 2000 electors. 
The x)elitical form is that of a constitution¬ 
al monarchy. The ministers are responsible 
to the Skoopschina, and that body has the 
exclusive right of originating money bills. 
Indeed, the index)endent government of Ser¬ 
via appears to have been closely modeled 
upon that of England. The Servian army 
comprises about 4000 men ; and the revenue 
of the princix^ality, derived chiefly from a 
general cax)itation tax, which does not bear 
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lieavily upon the peoi)lc, amounts to about 
$1,700,000. 

The character, habits, and customs of tlie 
Servians are not less peculiar and interest¬ 
ing than their history. The country, while 
not precisely what would he called mount¬ 
ainous, is picturescpiely varied and wild of 
aspect. It contains rather a series of isola¬ 
ted hills than continuous chains. These 
hills, risiug from the fertile i)lains wdiere 
the villages are scattered, are covered with 
dense forests of pine and oak, where the 
lynx, the bear, the chamois, and the w^olf 
roam almost at will. On the lower slopes 
the forests are replaced hj^ prolific vine¬ 
yards, which are said to have been first 
planted in Servia in the time of the Koniaii 
Empire. Only from an eighth to a sixth of 
the soil of Servia is under cultivation. A 
very large i)ortion is devoted to i)asturage 
and the rearing of swdne—the latter the 
most valuable animal product of the coun¬ 
try. In the charming valleys of the Save 
and the Morava and their tributaries, wheat, 
millet, and maize are plentifully raised. This 
is due, ly^w'ever, rather to the fruitful nature 
of the soil than to the skill of the Servian 
cultivators. The Servians are hut inditfer- 
ent farmers. The land is still tilled in a 
primitive fashion, improvements of modern 
invention finding no favor there. It is sin¬ 
gular that in a latitude so low olives are 
unknowm ; the fig and the mulberry, on the 
other hand, are ])lentiful. The flora of Ser¬ 
via hears a striking resemblance to that of 
the British Isles. It is remarkable that in 
this almost tropical section of Eurox)e are 
found wild strawberries, raspberries, and 
wiiortleherries, violets, daisies, and saffron, 
honeysuckle, clematis, and the wiiite and 


black thorn. Tlie cup of a certain acorn is 
gathered and used for tanning. The w ine of 
Servia is often excellent, especially that call¬ 
ed Turk’s blood.” There is a curious cus¬ 
tom connected with this beverage. “ When¬ 
ever a bottle of it is opened,” says a recent 
traveler, “ the first person wiio tastes it af¬ 
fects surprise, and asks, ‘What is this?’ A 
second, having likewise tasted it, replies, 
solemnly, ‘ Turk’s blood.’ Whereupon the 
first rejoins, ‘Then let it flow^ freely!”’ 

Servia holds no mean rank as a country 
of industrial resources. Its iron is pro¬ 
nounced the best in the wmrld. In ancient 
times gold and silver mines w'ero Avorked 
within its territory, and, indeed, they still 
exist, though they are no longer profitable. 
Coal, sulphur, and saltpetre are ai^ong its. 
most lucrative productions. Experiments, 
are eAen now being made to ascertain. 
Avhether the Servian soil is not favorable 
to hemp and tobacco. It is an excellent 
indication of the present prosperity of the 
principality that its exports considerably 
exceed its imports. An evidence of the 
primitive condition of Seiwda may he found 
in the fact that a separation of employments 
scarcely exists there. The peoxile are siij)- 
plied by “ jacks-at-all-trades.” As in our 
own villages, the same shop-keeper supplies, 
his customers with groceries and household 
Avare,hats and farming implements—indeed, 
Avhatever they find serviceable in the house 
or oil the liirin. 

In many respects the Servians are a peo¬ 
ple much to be envied. Primitive in ideas 
and habits, patriarchal in their manner of 
life, intensely devoted to. their country and 
jealous of its iustitiitions, their lot is almost 
universally a comfortable if not a xn^osper- 
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ous one. A strong and stalwart race, innch 
above the average of Europeans and even 
of Sclaves in height and physical strength, 
they are contented with little, and existence ^ 
runs smoothly with them. Paujierism is uii- ^ 
known among them. There is no country in j 
the world where life and property are more i 
secure. Foreign tourists lind their roads as 
safe as the streets of a populous city. The , 
[leasants of no i)art of Europe,” says a tour¬ 
ist, ‘‘ can compare with those of Servia for 
that truest of all courtesies which is based 
upon a spirit of independence, and springs i 
from true gentleness of character. The sain- j 
tations of the peasants to the traveler have 
no trace of servility. They are universal, 
but they are the natural homage which one 
freeman renders to another.” The Servians, 
well-to-do and humble, are noted for their 
free hospitality and welcome to all who 
come. In hut and country-house the stran¬ 
ger is always sure of a social glass, a hearty 
meal, and a comfortable bedroom. The Ser¬ 
vians are at once shrewd and imaginative, 
at once brave and industrious, sincere and 
simple in conduct as in faith. 

A singular feature of the social state of 
the Servians is seen in the character of their 
villages. These are always stretched over 
a large tract, and do not nestle close, as do 
the villages in every other part of Europe. 
Hamlets comprising not more than forty or 
lifty cottages are spread over a space as large 
as that occupied by Vienna. The houses are 
built square, the walls being of clay, and 
the central apartment being covered with a 
thatching of hay. In the middle of this 
room are the hearth and lire. Around it 
are the chambers, often decorated with pol¬ 
ished panels. It is in this curiously con¬ 
structed homestead that the whole Servian 
family is collected after the patriarchal fash¬ 
ion, tiie old man and his good wife, the sons 
and daifbhters, and the grandchildren. They 
work and take their meals in common, and 
in the evening gather in a group around the 
hearth. The houses, and even the furni¬ 
ture, are constructed by the owners them¬ 
selves. These also make their o\yn wagons 
and their own plows, carve the yokes of the 
oxen, shoe the horses, hoop the barrels, and 
make the shoes for the family. Meanwhile 
the women of the household weav^e and spin 
the clothing for themselves, their children, 
.and the men. Very few Servian women are 
there who can not spin llax and wool, and 
weave and dye the heavier cloths. 

When the patriarch of the family dies, 
his sons choose one of themselves to take 
his place, and the family remains together 
until it becomes too large for a single house¬ 
hold. Then other houses are built near by, 
and thus it is stated that ‘‘a single house¬ 
hold often forms a whole street.” Thus the 
family tie is a remarkably strong one in 
Servia, and especially strong is the bond 


nniting brothers and sisters to eacn other. 
It is customary for the mother and sisters 
of a dead Servian, and not his wife, to mourn 
and keep watch at his grave. A singular 
custom which exists in some parts of Servia 
is thus described by Herr Ranke: When 
one of two brothers, whose birthdays fall in 
the same month, dies, the survivor is chain¬ 
ed to the deceased until he causes some 
strange youth to bo called to him, whom he 
chooses in his brother’s stead, aud is liber¬ 
ated by him.” The Servians never celebrate 
their birthdays. Each house has its patron 
saint, and that saint’s day is the occasion 
of the chief family festival. 

The costumes of the Servians, of the men 
and of the women, are among the most pic¬ 
turesque in Euroj)e. The men wear drab- 
colored short jackets, lined with red, caps 
and sashes of red, and their belts are lu’o- 
vided with x)istols and poniards. Their legs 
are covered with baggy trowsers to the 
knee, below which xioint they fit close to 
the calves and ankles. The dress somewhat 
resembles that of the x’l’O'^^iiicial Greeks. 
The Servian women dress with conspicuous 
ostentation. They wear skirts of silk of a 
bright color, magenta being a favorite tint; 
anixde crinoline supports this dress. The 
robe is trimmed at the wrists with rich and 
deep silver embroidery, and there is gold- 
lace embroidery around the neck. A wide 
sash is worn about the waist, Avith long 
fringed ends hanging down in front the 
Avhole length of the dress. The Avomen’s 
heads are adorned Avith red leather cax^s, 
Avorked Avith silver or gold lace. The hair 
is braided around the cap in a deep band, 
so as to conceal all of the cax> excex^t the 
top. They wear gold ear-rings, almost Avith- 
out exception. From their heads, too, one 
often sees a long Avide chain of gold or silver 
coins hanging doAvn oA^er their backs. These 
coins are of all dates, some of them being 
A'cry ancient; and these xieculiar head-dress¬ 
es, as Avell as bracelets and necklaces made 
in the same way, are generally heir-looms, 
and descend from mother to daughter. 

One of the most interesting incidents of 
Seiwiaii life is their songs and minstrelsy. 
The poetry of this romantic x^eople long 
since attracted the attention of •Goethe, 
Lockhart, BoAvring, and Owen Meredith, the 
present Lord Lytton. The songs Avhich are 
still sung in the Servian A^alleys are so an¬ 
cient that their authors liaA^e sunk into ob¬ 
livion. They are ferAudly x^atriotic. ^‘In¬ 
spired by the grand scenery of the countrj^,” 
says a Avriter on them, “ by the x^^ttriarchal 
life of its i)eople, and by the incidents of 
their eventful histoiy, they are considered 
the finest of all the Sclavonian songs.” Many 
of them celebrate the heroic deeds of Nema- 
nia and Stephen Douschau, and the era be¬ 
fore the Turkish conquest; others echo the 
X)atriotic refrains of the Avars of independ- 
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o.iico; yet others reflect tlie long era of tran- 
(inLllity under the mild rule of the sultans. 
Minstrelsy, which has faded out of France 
and Germany with the extinction of the 
troubadour and the minne-singer, still sur¬ 
vives ill Servia in all its mediieval vigor. 
In every Servian household is to be found 
the “gusl,” a musical instrument peculiar 
to the country, by wdiich the national songs 
are always accompanied. In the long win¬ 
ter evenings, when work is over, and the 
family is gathered about the roaring tire of 
oak, one of the men sings stirring melodies 
to the gusl, while the women spin and Aveave. 
Even the superiors of the monasteries sing 
to the gusl. Song is an invariable incident 
of public meetings, and probably there is 
not an inn in Servia where there is not sing¬ 
ing every night. On the mountain where 
boys tend the flocks, in the valley where 


the reapers gather in the corn, in the depth 
of the forest, the traveler hears alike the 
echo of these songs, ever the solace of the 
men in all their various occupations.^^ There 
are many wandering minstrels in Servia, 
Avho tramp about the country Avith their 
gusls, and Avho never fail to receive a Avel- 
come, food, and a lodging Avherever they go. 
EA^en those Servians avIio are Mohammedans 
are too patriotic not to join their Christian 
countrymen in the songs Avhich recount the 
deeds of a common though Christian ances¬ 
try. These old songs are both lyrical and 
historic, and an English critic declares that 
the best of them are in no Aviso inferior to 
those of Beranger. 

The overAvhelining majority of the Servian 
people are attached to the Greek Church. 
The Church is, liOAveA^er, a national one, not 
subject to the control of foreign sjiiritual po- 
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tentates, but choosiug its own metropolitan 
and bishops. The services in the churches 
are conducted in the Sclavonic tongue; the 
rites performed therein are ancient and im¬ 
posing, and are said to resemble in some re¬ 
spects those of the Jewish Church. The par¬ 
ish i^riests of the Servian Church are obliged 
to be married by inflexible law; and as the 
canons also forbid them to marry a second 
time, when a priest’s wife dies he ceases to 
preside over a parish, and retires to a mon¬ 
astery. There is little preaching done in 
the Servian sanctuaries, as may be judged 
by the fact that a recent English traveler 
visited forty of them, and only found a pul¬ 
pit in one. 

The traditional customs of the Servians 
are very numerous, and some of them are 
very quaint and poetic. Manj^ of them are 
of a religious nature. When, for instance, 
thanksgiving is had for the vintage, large 
clusters of grapes are carried in metal basins 
into the churches by the brilliantly arrayed 
peasantry, and when the services are over, 
these clusters are passed about among the 
people. The corn harvest is attended by 
a somewhat similar custom. Ornamented 
plates containing baked corn are brought 
into church during the Holy Communion, in 
the centre of each of which a lighted candle 
is fixed, and these are placed below the al¬ 
tar. They are blessed by the bishop, and 
carried home and eaten in the evening. It 
would ap])ear that the. Servians are not 
fond of going to law, for they have a cus¬ 
tom of choosiug a village elder, to whom 


disputants resort, and who settles their dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Among the most curious customs are those 
relating to marriage. The Servian mar¬ 
riages are usually arranged by the parents, 
with little regard to the preferences of the 
young couple. It is a matter of commercial 
contract, as it is to a great extent in France. 
Before the bride can enter into the house of 
her new husband, whither she is led by her 
eldest brother, she must go through certain 
symbolic ceremonies. She must dress an 
infant, touch the walls of the house Avith a 
distaft', in token that she is to Avork Avitli it 
under their i)rotectiou, and stand upon a 
table Avith bread, Avater, and Aviue in her 
hands, as a sign that she is to liaA'e these in 
her care, and Avith a piece of sugar in her 
mouth, to admonish her that slie should 
speak little, and that little SAveetly. An¬ 
other singular custom is the forming of 
Avhat is called ‘^the tie of adoptive brother¬ 
hood.” Two men make a \ow of eternal 
friendship, brotherhood, and fidelity to each 
other in the name of St.John. This tie is 
recognized by the community, and the tAvo 
are called “brothers in GU)d.” 

There are many other Servian customs 
wo should like to describe, but must desist 
from Avant of space. 

KOUMANIA. 

The Moldavians and Wallachians, now 
united as the principality of Roumania, are 
essentially the same people, Avith a common 
history, language, religion, code, and char¬ 
acter. Originally they 
Avere a single nation ; 
but for many centuries 
they AA^ere separate 
states, having at a cer¬ 
tain period separated, 
though not as enemies. 
There is little doubt 
that the Moldo-Walla- 
chians Avere the ancient 
Dacians spoken of by 
Herodotus. In the days 
of the Roman Enq)ire 
they Avere a sturdy and 
Avarlike race, like their 
neighbors the Servians. 
Their fate Avas, hoAvev- 
er, a A^ery different one 
from that of Servia. 
While the latter nation 
was not comiuered by 
the Romans, but on the 
other hand pursued 
an aggressive Avarfare 
against the Empire of 
the East, and remained 
to be subjugated by the 
Turks, the Moldo-Wal- 
lachians Avere conquer¬ 
ed in the second centu- 
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ry A.D. by the enterprising Em¬ 
peror Trajan. Trajan found 
them more civilized than most 
of the rude tribes with which 
he came in contact along the 
Danube; and so proficient, es- 
])ecially, in the art of war, that 
they could only be subdued 
Avith great difficulty. The peo- 
l)le of that country stilP pre¬ 
serve the traditions of the he¬ 
roic ex])loits of Decebalus, their 
last native king, Avho long held 
the Romans at bay. 

On completing their con- 
(juests the Romans carried into 
Moldo-Wallachia the civiliza¬ 
tion and arts which they plant¬ 
ed wherever tliey went. More 
than this: many Roman colo¬ 
nies, some of them comprising 
the soldiers of the empire, set¬ 
tled below the spurs of the 
Carpathians, Jind in the fertih*. 
and Avell-watered valleys of 
Moldavia. Soon the Avhole 
country bore the aspect of 
eMtcr 2 )rise and improvement. 

Cities Avere founded, roads 
built, bridges stretched across 
the picturesque rivers; SAvamps 
Avere drained and coiiA^erted into lovely gar¬ 
dens ; a fine and noble architecture replaced 
the miserable buildings of the earlier race. 
We soon find the Roman historians speaking 
of this province as ‘‘the most nourishing and 
commercial in the Roman Empire.’’ So Ro¬ 
man civilization succeeded the Dacian, and 
the admixture of Roman blood in course of 
time made a hybrid race, Avith Roman traits 
dominant, of the Moldo-Wallachians. The 
])resent Rouman language is so evidently a 
(•corruption of the Latin that Ave can scarce¬ 
ly doubt that the Roman character mingled 
Avith and in some sort superseded that of 
the Dacian. As time Avent on, Moldo-Wal¬ 
lachia presented an almost constant scene 
of Avar and confusion. It lay directly bc- 
tAveen the empire and its northern foes, and 
Avas too oft(m their battle-ground. With 
the decline of Rome, it became once more 
an independent state, and had its native 
princes, Avho extended their dominion oa'ct 
T ransylAuinia, BukoAvina, and Bessarabia. 
Then it came their turn to be subdued by 
the fierce Magyars of the Avest, who remain¬ 
ed their masters until the great chief Wal¬ 
lah arose to throw olf the hateful yoke. 
The Moldo-Wallachians Avere destined to 
submit to continual conquests; for not A^ery 
long after Wallah had re-asserted their in¬ 
dependence, the martial Sultan Bajazet,haA'- 
ing subjugated Servia and Bulgaria, cross¬ 
ed the Danube, and engaged them in a long, 
bitter, and sanguinary Avar. This conflict 
brought into bold relief the indomitable 


courage and persistency of the assaulted 
people; they resisted until their cities and 
Aulhiges Avere burned, and their fields and 
valleys Avere desolate. It Avas not until the 
time of Solyrnan the Magnificent that they 
at last submitted to become tributaries of 
the Ottoman throne, retaining the right to 
elect their oaaui sovereign and to enact their 
oAA'u local hiAvs. Under Ottoman rule the 
Moldo-Wallachians enjoyed a long period 
of peace and comparative prosperity. As 
in Servia, the Turks goA'erued mildly and 
Avisely. But early in the eighteenth century 
the Sultan Achmed inaugurated a iicav and 
harsher policy toAvard his Christian sub¬ 
jects. The native princes of Moldo-Walla¬ 
chia Avcre deposed, and Mohammedaii pa¬ 
shas put in their places. The country Avas 
oppressed by grievous tyrannies, by the ex¬ 
tortion of rapacious officials, and the imposi¬ 
tion of exorbitant taxes. Then the sultans 
began to sell the soAweignty of MohTo-Wal- 
lachia to the highest bidder, Avho ruled Avith 
the title of Hospodar. Of course these mer¬ 
cenary princes made the most out of their 
period of poAver in squeezing riches out of 
the oppressed j)eople. 

Peter the Great, influenced quite as much, 
no doubt, by his ambition as by pity for 
the Moldo-Wallachians, had at one time the 
design of annexing them to Russia ; but see¬ 
ing that the time was not ripe for it, he 
contented himself Avith engaging in secret 
intrigues Avith the hosiiodars. The success¬ 
ors of Peter did more for tlie subject race. 
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Moldo-Wallacliia was placed iiiidor tlie Rus¬ 
sian i)rotectorate, tlio Porte was obliged to 
obtain the consent of Russia to its appoint¬ 
ments of tlie liospodars, and it was forced 
to agree by treaty not to niarcli a Turkish 
army into the Moldo-Wallachian territory. 

From this time the relations between 
Moldo-Wallachia and Russia became closer. 
The Czar Nicholas drew iqi a liberal consti¬ 
tution for the principalities, which provided 
for the election of the hospodars by a na¬ 
tive Senate, freedom of commerce and of 
conscience, a responsible ministry, quaran¬ 
tine, the organization of an army upon a 
European footing, and the erection of civil 
and criminal courts of justice. The Sultan 
had now" ceased to have more than a nomi¬ 
nal control over the principalities; the in- 
llnence of St. Petersburg w-as i)aramonnt at 
Bncharcst. This change was most favor¬ 
able to the material prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. Commerce began to flonrish, and the 
line resources of the fruitful and central 
provinces to be developed. But, on the oth¬ 
er liaml, the frequent w ars between Russia 
and Turkey, of wliich the principalities w ere 
too often the battle-gronnd, did mnch to 
check their material progress. 

The almost complete independence now* 
enjoyed by Moldo-Wallachia, or, as it is now- 
called, Ronmania, w-as a consequence of the 
Crimean w ar. That w ar was w'aged on be- 
lialf of Turkey by the two Christian powers 
of England and France against Russia. Rus¬ 
sia w-as decisively beaten, and with her de¬ 
feat ceased to a large degree her direct in- 
llnence in Ronmania. The allies conld not 
consent to permit that inflnence to remain ; 


yet, on the other hand, they conld not de¬ 
liver Ronmania over, bonnd hand and foot 
again, to the tender mercies of the Turk. 
Ronmania Avas, therefore, insured in her in- 
dei^endence by the European j)ow"ers under 
their guarantee of protection from Russians 
on one side and Turks on the other. It w-as 
still regarded as tributary to the Snltan; 
bnt the only mark of its A'assalage Avhich 
yet remains is its obligation to pay a yearly 
tribute of $100,000 into the Ottoman treas¬ 
ury. It Avas in 1861 that the nnion of Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia Avas decreed by a lir- 
man of the Snltan. The tirst ruler of the 
nnited provinces Avas Prince Alexander John 
Conza, a natiA-e chief w ho had distinguished 
himself as a patriot. His reign Avas^ hoAv- 
eA^er, of brief duration. He became A^ery 
nnpopnlar and arbitrary, and in the early 
part of 1866 an insurrection broke ont, which 
soon became so formidable as to compel 
Prince Alexander John to abdicate. The 
legisljitive bodies assembled in the May of 
that year, and proceeded to choose his suc¬ 
cessor. Their choice, dictated no doubt by 
the combined recommendations of Russia 
and Prussia, fell upon Prince Karl of Hohen- 
zollerii-Sigmaringen, a relatiA^e of the Prus¬ 
sian king. Prince Karl took the ancient 
Wallachian title of‘‘Domnn.” He Avas soon 
after recognized by the Snltan and other 
European sov’ereigus. 

The neAv constitution, framed in the sum¬ 
mer of 1866, and wdiich is still in force, i)ro- 
A"ides that the legislative poAver shall rest 
in tAvo Houses, a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The members of both Houses are 
chosen by an indirect election. The peoi)le 
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choose electors, and tliese electors choose 
the Senators and Deputies. The only re¬ 
strictions on the suffrage are as to age, in¬ 
telligence, and citizenship. Tlie voter must 
he a native Rouman, be able to read and 
write, and be twenty-live years of age. The 
executive power rests in the hands of the 
Doinnu and the five ministers of the Interior, 
Justice, Foreign Affairs, Finance, and War. 
The prince can susxiend the operation of a 
la^w by a temporary veto, which may be over¬ 
ruled, hoAvever, by the legislatui^e. The two 
l)rincipalities are divided into provincial 
districts, each provided with a governor, a 
tax-collector, and a court of justice com¬ 
prising three judges. The laws of the prin¬ 
cipality are founded on the Roman civil law 
and the unwritten customs of Moldo-Walla- 
chia. Its revenues are not far4rom $15,000,000 
a year; its debt is about $65,000,000; its army 
consists of some 22,000 or 23,000 men, is mod¬ 
eled on the Russian military system, jind is 
in large x>art commanded by Russian officers. 

Moldavia and Wallachia resemble Servia 
alike in the fertility of their soil and the 
laxity with which it is cultivated. Wal¬ 
lachia descends gradually from the mount¬ 
ain slopes on the west until it widens into 
broad level plains stretching to the banks 
of the Danube. In the upper lands of the 
west are extensive pastures, prolitic in aro¬ 
matic herbs, where sheep are raised in great 
quantities; below, on the Danube, cattle are 
in like manner fattened. A large portion 
of the country is covered by dense forests 
of lir, oak, and beech; its soil is dark and 
rich, and it is well irrigated by the tribu¬ 
taries of the Danube. Moldavia is less hilly 


than its sister principality. It is almost 
wholly a broad and fertile plain, with the 
picturesque Sereth running through the cen¬ 
tre, and on the east many tributaries of the 
Pruth afford abundance of water. The soil 
of Moldavia is also very rich, and needs but 
little care from the hand of man. It is a 
common saying there that “ in Moldavia the 
millet in the low country has as little husk 
as the apple in the high land.” In the 
northwestern section of the principality the 
scenery becomes beautifully varied and i)ic- 
turesque. There the gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards ‘Lsmile with plenty.” In the val¬ 
leys are waving fields of grain and vine¬ 
yards ; the hills are crowned with noble 
woods. Wheat, millet, potatoes, and barley 
are grown with care and to great profit, 
while the wines of Mohhivia, could they be 
properly made, would, it is said, equal Tokay 
itself in tone and flavor. The discovery is 
not recent that in the Carpathian Mount¬ 
ains there exist, as yet unworked, mines of 
silver, saltiietre, mercury, iron, salt, and snl- 
])hur. Were the people enterprising, the 
lumber trade of the principality would be¬ 
come probably its most valuable industry. 
As it is, a great deal of timber is cut for 
masts and casks. 

Both Moldavia and Wallachia are noted 
for the healthfulness of their climate. Their 
Slimmer and winter seasons are very long, 
their spring and autumn seasons very brief, 
and quick to go. It has long been observed 
that cholera, in its sweeping forays across 
the European continent, is less fatal and 
long-endnring in Roumania than in aiiy 
other country. The peo^ile live long, and 
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doctors rarely get rich there; the diseases 
are very few, and it is said that there are 
none indigenous to the soil. 

With all their advantages, however, their 
])olitical liberty and the nnsnri)assed boun¬ 
ties witli which nature has endowed them, 
the Moldo-Wallachians, far from progress¬ 
ing, seem to be one of the declining races 
of Europe. The population of the princi¬ 
palities has actually dwindled within the 
past quarter pf a century. They are nei¬ 
ther enterprising nor hard-working. A less 
warlike race than the Servians, they are 
even less inclined than the Servians to 
adopt imi)rovements or accept the later 
conditions of material civilization. That 
this is the case is due in the main, no doubt, 
to the fact that their territory has been for 
so many centuries the battle-ground be¬ 
tween the Cossack and the Moslem. As a 
race, they have been in the habit of seeing 
their half-grown fields devastated, their 
half-built villages burned. Thus they got 
into the way of sowing but little, and that 
hastily, and of building the cheapest and 
least ornamental dwellings that they could 
contrive. 

The Moldo-Wallachian villages i)resent 
an unfavorable contrast to those of Servia. 
A traveler who traversed the principalities 
not long ago describes them as consisting 
of ‘‘huts half buried in the earth,” betray¬ 
ing a miserable condition of the people. 
They are, indeed, almost a subterranean 
community. In some districts “ these sub¬ 
terranean villages have been so effectual¬ 


ly concealed, with 
grass growing on 
the top, that were 
it not for the tell¬ 
tale smoke we see 
making its way up¬ 
ward from the earth, 
like a spent volcano, 
we might ride over 
them Avithont sus¬ 
pecting that sev¬ 
eral human families 
were living be¬ 
neath.” Each vil¬ 
lage has its common 
granary—a curious 
edifice about six 
feet high and sev¬ 
eral hundred feet 
long; it is made of 
open trellis-work, so 
that the grain may 
be properly dried. 
This is always the 
most conspicuous 
object which catch¬ 
es the traveler’s eye. 

The Mohlo-A^4l- 
lachian cities and 
towns, if Ave except 
Ihicharest, Jassy, and one or two others, are 
scarcely more prepossessing than are the vil¬ 
lages. The streets are seldom paved. The 
inns are execrable, and quite as uncomforta¬ 
ble as those of the Turkish toAvns beyond the 
Danube. The beds at these houses of enter¬ 
tainment consist of “ a board, elcA^ated a few 
feet from the ground, furnished Avith a round 
piece of Avood or a bag stuffed with hay as a 
pillow.” The food, too, is unpalatable to 
him Avho has been accustomed to the epi¬ 
curean luxuries of the Western capitals. 
The xirincipal dish offered at the inns is a 
Xmrridge made of corn flour, called “mama- 
linga.” The Avails of the rooms are mostly 
bare of ornament, excejit that one may al¬ 
ways be certain of being able to jiay his 
devotions to a picture or xflaster statuette 
of the Virgin. 

The two ancient caxiitals of the princi¬ 
palities, Bucharest and Jassy, liaA^e some 
pretensions to elegance and life, and are at 
least interesting in their quaint antique ar¬ 
chitecture. Bucharest, situated in a x^ic- 
turesque x^l^iiii iii Central Wallachia, and 
comprising some seA^enty thousand souls, is 
notable for its comments, its sixty Greek 
chnrches, its x>leasant gardens and groA^es. 
Near by runs the charming river Dimbo- 
witza, of Avhich an old Wallachian song 
says, “ Sweet Avater! he avIio drinks once of 
thy crystal stream shall never leave thy 
banks.” The houses in Bucharest are main¬ 
ly of two stories, built of clay and Avood, 
with bay-AvindoAvs jutting from the ux)X^®^’ 
stories. Even here it is only the x‘i’iiici- 
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pal streets that are paved; they are long, 
narrow, and irregular, and, withal, wretch¬ 
edly lighted. Quite elegant mansions stand 
cheek by jowl with miserable hovels; there 
is no fashionable (quarter, no distinctively 
paupers’ quarter: rich and poor live side by 
side. Bucharest is in these respects more 
Oriental than European in character. It is 
a peculiar place for several reasons. There 
are so many dogs in the Roumanian capital 
as to be a downright plague, and more than 
once it has been found necessary to inaugu¬ 
rate a general massacre of them. The dogs 
thus killed are given over to be skinned by 
the peasantry outside the town. A perma¬ 
nent fashion in Bucharest is that of using 
vehicles. Nobody will go from place to 
])lace on foot if he or she can help it. M. 
De Girardin says, in a letter from there, To 
go on foot in Bucharest is like going through 
a French town with bare feet.” A traveler 
gives an amusing description of one of these 
turn-outs: “ From a house in which a decent 
English workman would be ashamed to live, 
so dirty and dilapidated is it, you see the 
‘ noble’ proprietor driving out in his own 
carriiige, a half-naked slave, with a few rags 
hanging loosely about him, acting as coach¬ 
man ; tlie great man himself enjoying his 
easy dignity within, not in the cleanest ha¬ 
biliments, with all the comfort the execra¬ 
ble road and the wretched springs, or want 
of springs, in his carriage will admit pf.” 

A superficial observation of the Moldo- 
Wallachians in the towns gives rise to the 
inference that theirs is niaibly an Oriental 
type of civilization. A brief acquaintance 
with the society of Bucharest reveals that 
there is a universal craving to imitate the 
French. The French language is generally | 


used in ^^the best circles;” no one is worthy 
of social consideration who is not familiar 
with it. The young ladies sing French songs, 
and not only they, but the lower classes, are 
extravagantly fond of the French opera. 
French fashions are followed almost slav¬ 
ishly. 

The peoi^le of Moldo-Wallachia, though 
unhappily given over to what seems invet¬ 
erate sloth and an inordinate love of friv¬ 
olous pleasures, are still a tall, strong, and 
comely race, “with oblong countenance, 
black hair, thick and well-arched brows, a 
li velj" eye, small lips, and white teeth.” The 
Wallachians are more A'ivacious and pleas- 
nre-loving than tl'ieir Moldavian compatri¬ 
ots; amidst their indolence and ignorance, 
however, both peoples are sober, frugal, and 
courageous on occasion. It has been re¬ 
marked that while the Moldo-Wallacliians 
of the cities and towns betray a Greek type 
of physiognomy, those of the rural districts 
still retain marked Roman features. The 
upper classes are excessively and even lu¬ 
dicrously haughty. They keep themselves 
ostentatiously aloof from the rest of the 
community, and are not disposed to be hos¬ 
pitable to strangers. The nobility, divided 
into many grades, and numerous, were, un¬ 
der the old order of things, the controlling 
political element, and still retain no small 
portion of their formerly unquestioned au¬ 
thority. The “ boyards,” or old Dacian no¬ 
bility, have become much degenerated by 
the fashionable and dissipated life of the 
city, but the remains of the old landed aris¬ 
tocracy are still to be found in the rural dis¬ 
tricts. The country boyard is usually ath¬ 
letic and handsome, and retaining as he 
does the ancient national costume, is a very 
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picturesque persouage. He wears a black 
Astrakhau cap shaped,like a turban, a large 
inaiitle of fur or sheep-skin, this being em¬ 
broidered ill gay colors. It is observed that 
the costumes of the upper Wallachiau jieas- 
ants, with their saudals, cloaks, aud tunics, 
are very similar to those woru by the Romau 
jieasaiitry iu the days of the empire. 

The state religion of Roumauia is that of 
the Greek Church, which comprises almost 
the entire populatiou. Every village has 
its sanctuary—a very curious edifice, low, 
but with a very high and slender spire. As 
in Servia, the Roumanian Church is virtual¬ 
ly indexieudent of the jurisdiction of the Pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople, choosing its own 
head, bishops, aud xnnests. The curates of 
the churches are elected from among the 
people, and after x>erformiug their clerical 
functions on Sunday, return to their secular 
avocation, which may be that of a shexiherd, 
farmer, or wood-cutter, on week-days. The 
Roumanian jiriests are generally ignorant 
and unprogressive, and content themselves 
with the humdrum xDcrformauce of the re¬ 
ligious rites. Many arc the suxierstitions 
and traditions x>eculiar to the Roumanian 
Greeks. The x)ractice of procuring absolu¬ 
tion by the ])ayment of fees is carried to a 
far greater extent than in the Romish 
Church; the Roumanian is able easily to 
compound for any sin he may commit, if 
he only has the requisite funds. Miracles 
abound; there is scarcely a iilaster image 
of a saint in tlie country that has not some 
sux)ernatural prox)erty or X)Ower. Holy Ava- 
ter blessed l)y the Inshops is said to protect 
one from the ‘‘evil-eye,” from Avitchcraft 
and disease; it preserves cattle from light¬ 
ning and the forests from blight, a house 
from lire and a ship from shipwreck. Un¬ 
like the Romish Church, too, that of the 


Moldo-Wallachians provides for an easy di¬ 
vorce. The secular power iu Roumauia has 
not yet succeeded in freeing itself from the 
bonds AAdiich unite it Avith the Church. The 
country is full of monasteries, Avhich hav'c 
been able to preserve their Avealth through 
all the vicissitudes of war aud x)illage. 

Desx)ite the evidences of a decline in po^)- 
ulation and national x^roduction in Moldo- 
Wallachia, there are some signs, at least, of 
a better state of thiu*gs than formerly x^re- 
vailed. One of these is the gradual rise of 
a distinct commercial middle class. Half 
a century ago the native populatiou con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of two classes, betAveen 
Avhom there Avas a Avide gulf—the nobles 
and the x^eiisants. What trade there Avas 
Avas mostly monopolized by Greeks and 
Jews. The Jcavs form a large x)(>X)ulation, 
and are easily distinguished from the Rou¬ 
manians by their high fur cax)S and long x^e- 
lisses; they have been much xjersecuted by 
the iiatiAXS, who are very jealous of their su- 
X^erior commercial cunning and their grasp¬ 
ing disposition. Now, howev'cr, nath^es are 
establishing mercantile houses, and are the 
active rivals of the foreigners. 

What the future of these interesting x>eo- 
X^les Avill be it is inix)ossible to x>i*^^dict. 

I They may form a x^ortion of a revived Scla- 
I vonic Empire, like that Avhich nourished uu- 
! der the Servian Grand Zux>ans; thej^ may 
I fall finally to the lot of Austria on one side, 
and of Russia on the other; they may linger 
for generations in the x>recarious situation 
of nominal A\‘issalage to the Sultan, aud of 
real Avardshix) under the x^rotection of the 
X)OAvers; but AvhateA^er tlieir destiny, they 
are likely to retain, as they have done in 
the past, despite all their vicissitudes, the 
distinct characteristics of their ancient lin¬ 
eages. 


AUNT HANNAH. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Site is knoAvn to all the town, in her quaintly fashioned goAvn, 

And Avide bonnet—you Avould guess it at the distance of a mile; 

With her little sx)rigs of smilax, and her lavender aud lilacs, 

SnoAvy napkins aud big basket, aud serenely sinqile smile. 

She is just a little queer; and few gentlefolk, I fear, 

In their drawing-rooms Avould Avelcome that benignant, beaming fac(‘; 

And the truth is, old Aunt Hannah’s rather antiquated manners 
In some fashionable circles Avould seem sadly out of xfiace. 

Yet there’s somethiug quite refined in her manners and her mind. 

As you x^resently discover; and ’tis Avell enough to knoAv, • 

EA^ery thing that uoaa^ so odd is in the bonnet and the bodice 
Was the A^ery heiglit of fashion live-aud-forty years ago. 

She was then a reigning belle ; and I’ve heard old ladies tell 
Hoav at all the bjills and X)artie8 Hannah Amsden took the lead : 

Perfect bloom and maiden sweetness, lily grace of rare completeness, 
Tliough the stalk stands rather stiffly noAV the lloAver has gone to seed. 
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“and dut one thing now was wanted to fulfill her darling dreams.” 


She had all that love could give, all that makes it sweet to live— 
Food caresses, jewels, dresses; and with elocjueut ai>i)eal 
Many a ])rond and rich adorer knelt—in metaphor —before her: 
Metaphorically only does yonr modern lover kneel. 

If she heeded, Twas because, in their worship, their applause. 

Her i)erfection was reflected, and a pleasing music heard; 

But she snttered them no nearer than her goldflnch or her mirror. 
And she hardly held them dearer than her pier-glass or her bird. 

But at last there came a day when she gave her heart away— 

If that rightly be called giving which is neither choice nor will, 
But a charm, a fascination, and a wild sweet exultation— 

All the fresh young life outgoing in a strange ecstatic thrill. 
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At a city ball, by cbaiice, slie first met bis ardent glance. 

He was neither young nor handsome, but a man of subtle parts. 

With an eye of such expression as yonr lover by profession 
Finds an excellent possession when he goes a-hnnting hearts. 

It conld trouble, it could burn ; and when first ho chanced to turn 
That fine glance on Hannah Amsden, it lit np with swift desire. 

With a sudden dilatation, and a radiant admiration. 

And shot down her soul’s deej) heaven like a meteor trailing fire. 

How was any one to know that those eyes had looked just so 
On a hundred other women, Avith a gaze as bright and strange ? 

There are men avIio change their passions even oftener than their fashions, 
And the best of loving always, to their mind, is still to change. 

Nay, it was not base deceit: his own conquest seemed complete. 

They were soon affianced lovers; and her opening life was filled 
With the Hush of fiame-lit fancies, morning’s rosy-hued romances. 

All the dews of hoi)e and rapture love’s delicious daAVU distilled. 

Home the country maiden went; and a busy summer spent 
All in bridal preparations, blissful troubles, happy Avoes; 

Fitting dressevS, filling presses, little crosses and distresses— 

Those preliminary prickles to the hymeneal rose. 

Never, since the world began, course of true loA’e smoother ran; 

Not an eddy of dissension, nor the ripple of a doubt. 

All the neighbors and relations came Avith kind congratulations. 

And a hundred iuAutations to the Avedding feast Aveut out. 

All the preparations thrived, and the wedding-day arriA^ed: 

Pleased but pensive moA^ed the mother; and the father, Avith a smile 
Broad and genial as the summer, gave a Avelcome to each comer: 

All things turned on golden hinges, all Avent merry for a Avhile. 

And the lovely bride, arrayed all in laces and brocade. 

Orange blossoms in her tresses (strange as now the story seems). 

Quite enchanting and enchanted, in her chamber blushed and panted. 

And but one thing now was Avanted to fulfill her darling dreams. 

For the clergyman Avas there, to unite the happy pair. 

And the guests were all assembled, and the company sat dumb; 

And the banquet was belated, and the maid Avas still unmated. 

And the wedding waited, Avaited, for a coach that did not come. 

Then a few began to sneer, and a hon’or and a fear 
Fell on friends and anxious i)arents; and the bride, Avith cheek allame, 

All too rudely disenchanted, in her chamber paced and panted; 

And the one thing still Avas Avauted; and the one thing never came. 

Glassy smiles and feeble chat—then the parson took his hat. 

And the Avedding guests departed, glad to breathe the outer air; 

Till the last farewell Avas taken, kind Avord ottered, kind hand shaken ; 

And the great house stood forsaken in its shame and its despair. 

With a firmness justified less by hope, perhaps, than pride, 

All her misery, all their pity, Hannah bore Avithout complaint; 

Till her hasting mother met her, pale and breathless, Avith a letter. 

And she saAv the superscription, and shrieked “Frederick!” and grew faint. 

With quick hand the seal she broke, and she neither breathed nor spoke, 

But a sudden ashy paleness all her fair face overspread; 

And a terror seemed to hold her, and her cheek greAv cold and colder 
And her icy fingers rattled on the paper as she read. 

In her chamber once alone, on the floor she lay like stone, 

With her bridal gear about her—all that idle, fine array; 

And the Avhite moon, white and holy, to her chamber bar climbed slowly, 
And looked in upon the loAvly, Avretched lady Avhere she lay. 
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so SUE STILT. GOES UP AND DOWN ON TIKE ERKANDS TIIEOUGU TIIK TOWN.’’ 


Why the letter was delayed, what the poor excuse he made, 

Mattered little there to Hannah lying on the moon-lit floor. 

^Twas his heart that had miscarried; for some neAv toy he had tarried: 
In a fortnight ho was married, and she never saw him more. 

Came the glorious autumn days—golden hills, cerulean haze— 

And still Hannah kept her chamber with her shame and her despair; 
All the neighbors and relations came and offered consolations, 

And the preacher preached ux) patience, and remembered her in prayer. 

Spite of all that they could say, Hannah Amsden x^ined away. 

Came the dull days of November, came the winter, wild and white: 
Lonely, listless, hours together she would sit and watch the weather. 

Or the cold bright constellations x>iilsing in the pallid night. 
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For <a twelvemonth and a day so poor Hannah pined away. 

Came once more the fatal morning, came the dread hours that had been: 
All the anguish she lived over, waiting, wailing for her lover. 

Then the new dawn shone about her, and a sweeter dawn within. 

All her soul bleached white and pure, taught by suffering to endure. 

Taught by sorrow to know sorrow, and to bind the bleeding heart. 

Now a pale and placid sister in the world that lately missed her— 

Sweetly pale where Peace had kissed her—patient Hannah chose her part. 

To do good was her delight, all her study day and night; 

And around her, like a fragrance in the halo round a saint, 

Breathed the holy exhalation of her life and occupation. 

But the rising generation soon began to call her quaint. 

For her self-forgetfulness even extended* to her dress; 

Milliner and mantua-maker never crossed her threshold more; 

But the bodice, and the bonnet with the wondrous bow upon it, 

Kept their never-changing fashion of the faded years before. 

So she still goes up and down on her errands through the town ; 

And sometimes a school-girl titters, or an urchin stops to grin. 

Or a village cur barks at her; but to her ’tis little matter— 

You may fleer or you may flatter—such deep peace her soul is in. 

Among all the sick and poor there is nobody so sure 

Of a welcome and a blessing; and who sees her once appear. 

Coming round some poor man’s trellis with her dainty pots of jellies 
Or big basket brimmed with bounty, soon forgets that she is queer; 

For her pleasant words, a?ddressed to the needy and distressed. 

Are so touching and so tender, full of sympathy and cheer. 

By the time your smile is ready for the sknple, dear old lady. 

It is pretty sure to tremble in the balaiioe with a tear. 


THE CRIME OF ABIGAIL TEMPEST, 

FROM A MS. FOUND AMONG THE PRIVATE FAMILY PAPERS OF THE LATE CONYERS BEVERLEY, 
ESQUIRE, OF WILLIAMSBURG, IN VIRGINIA. 


W HETHER I, Agnes Conyers, spinster, 
be wrong in committing to writing, 
and thus exposing to the knowledge of those 
who may come after me, a secret which oth¬ 
ers who have gone before did in shame and 
sorrow seek forever to conceal, and which, 
but for my accidental discovery thereof, 
would have been a secret forever liidden 
from human knowledge—whether, indeed, 
I be wrong in so doing I leave to others to 
judge. For myself I feel not within my owm 
mind the power to settle clearly this ques¬ 
tion, greatly as I have striven to discern 
the just answer thereof. For in my heart, 
as peradventure in the hearts of all who 
hold a secret unshared, is the craving to cast 
off the burden of the secret so held by un¬ 
veiling the same to the eyes of another. 
Wherefore, if certain persons into whose 
liands this present writing may fall shall 
feel themselves disposed to cavil and con¬ 
demn in this thing, I would pray that they, 
for charity’s sake, impute not the same to 
either lightness or motive of ill, but rather 
to that law of our minds whereby we are 
urged to impart all secret knowledge of our 
own to the understanding of another, that 


thus wo by no means go in silence down 
into that Valley of the Shadow wherein the 
darkness of the grave doth swallow iq) all 
unspoken knowledge. 

It was the first week of the month of 
April, 1773, wherein John Conyers did set 
sail for England in the gdod ship EUzahetli. 
This date I do remember, for the reason that 
it was at this time always that the i)urx)le 
heart’s-ease in our garden did yearly come 
into blossom; and that on the day before 
his departure we did walk here together, 
when he did ^fiuck the first flowers and pre¬ 
sent the, same to me with a gracious and 
courtly speech. And in his so doing lie 
knew not that ho was taking from and not 
giving unto me my lieart’s ease, which fled 
over the seas beneath the sails of the white¬ 
winged vessel that did bear him unto a new 
fortune and a new fate. What was the for¬ 
tune we did of a surety know beforehand; 
but for the fate, that was haply for a time 
concealed in the future. 

Fair winds, answering our xirayers, favor¬ 
ed the EUzahetli, and in midsummer came 
tidings of John Conyers’s safe arrival in the 
mother country. Thenceforth he did write 
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often—letters elegant in style and correct 
in sentiment, discoursing of all that did be¬ 
fall him most new and pleasing of both 
court and country life. But most he did 
speak of the families of the nobility and 
gentry in the neighborhood of the Conyers 
estate, whereon he did chiefly reside, and of 
the kindness and courtesy wherewith he was 
l>y them entreated. And it was in one of 
these letters—the third, as I now count them 
before me — that he did first mention the 
name of a certain Mistress Abigail Tempest, 
kinswoman of Sir Stephen Tempest, of Mar- 
ton, whose estate did lie adjacent to his 
own, and of whose grace and beauty and 
accomi)lishments he did thenceforth seem 
never weary of discoursing. So that I knew 
in my own heart that tlie destiny of John 
Conyers was fixed; and in the midst of my 
sutfering — even to this present moment 
lieretofore unspoken—I did pray, for love, 
of him, that she whom he liad chosen might 
prove herself in all points most worthy of 
and satisfying unto him. 

When another spring came round, and 
the garden banks were again purple with 
lieart’s-ease, then did John Conyers return 
to us, bringing with him his bride. 

How well do I recall her as she first en¬ 
tered our hall door, tall and stately and ele¬ 
gant, a very queen in beauty and grace of 
mien! I do remember her costly purple 
cloth suit, with the velvet lappets so befit¬ 
ting her dark style, and the heavy black 
plumes, one whereof drooped low upon her 
shoulder, whilst the other towered above her 
brow, as symbolical of the wearer’s united 
grace and majesty. I can see, as I saw then, 
the proud, glad smile of John Conyers as he 
presented her to his parents and to his elder 
sister, my cousin Anne; and how my hon¬ 
ored uncle did advance and welcome her 
with a courtly bow and salute, whereunto 
slio courtesied low, and bent lier head as 
might have beseemed a sovereign to a sub¬ 
ject. And then my cousin John turned to 
me and impressed upon my brow a cousinly 
salute, and said unto his wife, ^‘This, Abi¬ 
gail, is my cousin Agnes.” Whereupon she 
did glance curiously at me, and bowed again, 
distantly, seeming unconscious of the mo¬ 
tion I made to a more friendly greeting; and 
thenceforth I felt that between my cousin 
John’s wife and myself existed no sympathy 
and no love. 

And truly ere long this was what we all 
felt, in a more or less degree—all save John 
Conyers, whose love could see no defect or 
deficiency in his lady w ife. Yet was she 
proud and cold-hearted; and I could see, 
despite her studied civility, that she did 
look down upon us plain colonial folk, con- 
trasting us doubtless wdth the titled and 
noble of her owm land, with whom she had 
been wont to consort. And yet she was 
herself, as we knew, but a distant kins¬ 


woman of the noble family of Tempest, a 
X)Oor but worthy curate’s daughter, wdio had 
once been governess in the family of an 
earl; so that she might wdth more seemli¬ 
ness have congratulated herself uiion her al¬ 
liance wdth one of John Conyers’s standing 
and prospective fortune—his father, my un¬ 
cle, being wealthy in world’s goods, and John 
his only son ; to say naught of the true no¬ 
bility which he did bear wdthin himself, and 
wdiich neither Avealth nor worldly honor 
could purchase. 

It w^as about this time that murmurs 
against his Majesty King George the Third 
arose in the colonies; and it Avas in the 
year following that, as history show'eth, 
the troubles with England did commence, 
though of these shall I here make no men¬ 
tion, save as concerneth this present narra¬ 
tive. I need not say that on the first up¬ 
rising of the colonists, John Conyers, as did 
become a true Virginia gentleman in w^hose 
A^eins ran the noble and loyal blood of the 
CaA-aliers, was one of the first to draAv his 
sword in defense of his country. And wdien 
the news came of the landing of the British 
troo^DS on our shores. Colonel Conyers did 
straightway go forth to meet them at the 
head of such a number of men, both gentle¬ 
men and loAAdy born, though all equally ear¬ 
nest in the cause, as w^as a goodly sight to 
behold. And this did ho against the wdll 
and Avishes of his lady, who would fain haA'e 
persuaded him that to resist tyranny was 
rebellion, and that to defend one’s oppressed 
country Avas the crime of a traitor. I had 
Avell seen from the first that this difference 
of his lady’s opinion from his owm did sore¬ 
ly grieve John Conyers, as also A^ex his fa¬ 
ther, my honored uncle, and that thenceforth 
Mistress Abigail w^as looked coldly upon by 
some of the families of Norfolk borough, 
Avhom she had herself affected to regard 
haughtily. 

And noAV come I to the more immediate 
matter of my narrative. 

The Avar between America and England 
had already lasted six years. It w'as now in 
the year 1781, when the British, under Lord 
Cornwallis, had pressed our army back into 
Virginia, and were following up, and threat¬ 
ening Norfolk, YorktoAvn, and the surround¬ 
ing country. General George Washington, 
our great and beloved commander-in-chief, 
had left his army near YorktoAvm, and Avas 
come down to Norfolk with intent to surA^ey 
the jiosition and defenses of that part of the 
country; and he, at the entreaty of my un¬ 
cle, did agree to take up his abode at our 
house during those few days. My cousin, 
Colonel John Conyers, was thereupon re¬ 
called, and, as one well acquainted witli the 
country, and with the matters of fortifica¬ 
tions, engineering, and the like — beside 
that he was held in great trust and fiivor 
by the general for his bravery and just jndg- 
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meut—appointed to attend npon and 
consult with the general. And daily did 
these two ride forth, with others accom¬ 
panying, and return mud-stained and toil- 
worn, yet seeming never weary, to he shut 
up long hours with charts and papers in the 
general’s room, whereunto were none admit¬ 
ted save those expressly sanctioned by the 
general himself; and of these some were offi¬ 
cers and gentlemen of high degree, and some 
others were ragged and uncouth figures, 
peddlers and the like—such as I, catching 
an occasional glimi)se of whom, wondered 
wherefore they should he admitted unto the 
preseuce of our great commander; though 
my cousin John, hearing some such words 
fall from my lips, did smile, and say, “ You 
would never recognize a diamond in the 
rough, Aggie.” 

Now through all this Mistress Abigail 
did hold herself aloof; and whilst my aunt 
and my cousin Anne and myself, proud of 
our noble guest, did entreat him with all 
honor, she, though she might not be dis¬ 
courteous to so noble a gentleman, did meet 
his courtesy with cold reserve, as a rebel 
leader in arms against his rightful sover¬ 
eign. Not that she now dared thus exju’ess 
herself; but we knew her sentiments of old, 
nor had she since given cause that wo should 
fancy them aught changed. 

Tlius was it when, on the fourth day of 
the general’s stay with us, I, having cause 
to consult some book (and I cTo now remind 
mo that it was that work of rare beauty and 
wisdom. Dr. Johnson’s Basselas), did take 
my way to the library, the which was at the 
back of the house, overlooking the water, 
and adjoining the apartment appropriated 
to the general. These two rooms might be 
arrived at only by a long and narrow pas¬ 
sageway, used for no other purpose; and 
since the general’s, stay we ladies of the 
family had refrained from entering the li¬ 
brary, giving uj) that also to the use of our 
honored guest. Yet now,, Icnowing that he 
was out, and would not return until deep 
into the night, I thought it no harm to en¬ 
ter the library in search of my book. 

As I turned the door knob I found that it 
was locked; and whilst I stood hesitating it 
did seem as though I heard another door, 
that of the general’s room within, also soft¬ 
ly closed. I wondered what person could be 
therein, and was in delicacy about retiring, 
when the library door opened, and Mistress 
Abigail did appear. 

Oh, it is you. Mistress Agnes,” said she, 
carelessly, yet with a slight flush, as I 
thought, of vexation at being interrupted. 
“I came hither to write whilst Folsom” (this 
was her English maid) should air and ar¬ 
range my apartments, and it had quite es¬ 
caped me my having locked the door against 
interruption. The general, I knew, would 
not return to-day. I heard Colonel Con¬ 


yers say as much as they rode away this 
morning.” 

“ I feared he might have returned,” I an¬ 
swered, “ since I fancied I heard the door of 
his room closed but now.” 

I looked at the door as I spoke, and saw 
that it was locked. 

It was doubtless some other, door,” she 
answered, indiflerently, turning away to the 
fire, since I have been here for some time, 
alone, as you see.” 

I mounted upon the library steps and 
searched the shelf where I knew the Bas- 
selas to be—a thin little volume, bound in 
red morocco and gilt. As it proved, it had 
slipped behind the row of books, out of 
sight; and whilst I did search. Mistress Abi¬ 
gail stood close to the fire, having her back 
toward me; and I could see, though I noticed 
it not in particular, that she was busied with 
some small papers in the writing-case which 
she held. Presently I heard a quick, firm 
tread advancing along the passage, and the 
next moment it was at the door. I started, 
half guiltily, at being caught there; and so, 
I fancied, did Mistress Abigail. She was at 
that instant tearing in two a sheet of pa¬ 
per which she held; and so soon as she 
heard the footstep so near the door, and 
recognized it, as did I, as that of her hus¬ 
band, she hastily tore this pai)er into frag¬ 
ments, the which she did cast into the fire, 
at the same instant that she turned her back 
thereunto, with her face toward the door¬ 
way, thus screening the burning fragments. 

My cousin John Conyers came in, looking 
hurried and anxious. He seemed a little 
surprised at seeing us, and said, dii’ectly, 

^^Has Colonel Beverley been here, Abi¬ 
gail?” 

No,” she made an.swer. I understood 
from yourself that he would be with the 
general all day, and you also.” 

So I had thought,” returned he; but— 
but that has happened which lias changed 
our plans. I wrote to Colonel Beverley an 
hour ago—being then separated from him— 
to meet here at noon a person whom I wish¬ 
ed him to see. It is now fully twelve,” he 
added, pulling forth his watch, and anxious¬ 
ly examining its springs. 

What has happened i” inquired Mistress 
Abigail, standing beside him and drawing 
her white and jeweled fingers soothingly 
through his hair. Have the British ad¬ 
vanced ?” 

He took the hand in his own, and did ten¬ 
derly press it to his lips, as he answered, still 
with that anxious look, ^^Somethiug worse, 
love.” And he added, in a low voice, which, 
however, reached my ear, I doubt, Abigail, 
that we have a traitor in our midst, and yet 
know not where to seek for him. Secrets 
which we supposed safe are, we find, known 
to the enemy, and I fear that even a plan of 
our fortifications is in their possession.” 
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But how could you know this V’ asked 
she, quickly. 

He hesitated a moment, with a little half- 
playful smile on his lip. 

The Chinese say that women must not 
ask questions,’^ he made answer then; and 
these things are not fitted for your sex. Let 
the ladies emhroidet and i)lay on their liarp- 
sichords whilst we of the sterner and harder 
sex figlit for and defend them, as is our duty 
and our privilege.^^ 

He thereupon drew her down to him and 
kissed her, and then she did presently hast¬ 
ily disengage herself, glancing at her own 
watch, and saying something about an ai)- 
j)ointment with her mantua-maker at half 
past twelve. And so she left the room, tak¬ 
ing with’her her portfolio. 

I was still busied in the search after my 
book, and my cousin John did not api)ear to 
notice my presence. He sat in my nucleus 
great arm-chair beside the fire-place, look¬ 
ing weary and anxious, and occasionally ho 
would pause to listen, as expecting some per¬ 
son. Presently he drew out a pencil, and 
stooping down, picked up a fragment of pa¬ 
per which lay on the rug at his feet, half 
hidden beneath the lower rim of the brass 
fender. He brushed from it lightly with 
his little finger some particles of dust, and 
did liold the pencil suspended over it for 
an instant with a thoughtful look, as one 
who considers before writing. And in that 
instant I, almost unconsciously looking at 
liim, having my attention drawn by the 
unwonted expression of trouble and anx¬ 
iety on his face, did observe his counte¬ 
nance to change. A look of surprise did 
first api^ear thereon, giving i)lace to one of 
interest, and then of bewilderment and ea¬ 
gerness. He looked closely at the bit of pa¬ 
per, turning it in various ways and lights, 
and tli^n Jie suddenly looked up and said. 

Come here, Aggie; I w^ant you.’^ 

Whereupon I went unto him, and he did 
hold the paper before me. 

‘^Your eyes are better than mine, little 
cousin. See if you can decipher these char¬ 
acters.’^ 

And I, looking closely, did perceive that 
upon the bit of blank paper were marks and 
impressions, not in pencil or ink, but of a 
pencil which had been used to write upon a 
sheet of paper laid above this. The paper 
was soft and thick, and the impression, made 
with a hard and sharp-pointed i^encil, was 
deep and distinct, being only somewhat con¬ 
tused by reason of more than one sheet hav¬ 
ing been written over it. 

Can you make it out, Aggie ?” asked my 
cousin John, earnestly. 

I spelled slowly what words I could dis¬ 
cern. 

‘ Certain—between ten and midnight — Coo- 
pet^s house—MagogJ Why, what is all this 
about. Cousin John?” I asked, bewildered. 


“ Go on, Aggie,” he said, breathlessly. 

“ I can make out no more,” I made answer, 
turning the paper over and over to the light, 
so as to bring forth the impressions in plain¬ 
er relief, except—yes, here is one word— 
^ Leech: 

I thought so; but are you certain, Ag¬ 
nes ? And are you sure that it is a name— 
that the Z is a capital, I mean ?” 

Yes, the L was clearly a capital. Colonel 
Conyers looked closely, and was convinced. 

Agnes, whose writing is this ? Who 
drox^ped this bit of paper there on the floor ?” 

“ Mistress Abigail,” I answered, did tear 
a sheet of paper just before you entered, and 
threw the fragments into the fire.” 

He looked at me steadily and sternly. 

‘‘ Not Abigail—not my wife ?” he said, in a 
tone between doubt and assertion. 

She did as I say,” I replied, calmly. I 
know not that the writing is hers. There 
are other bits of the paper;” and with my 
slippered foot I moved shghtly the fender, 
from beneath which peered the edges of the 
torn fragments, which from either haste or 
thoughtlessness. Mistress Abigail had not 
observed when the rest were consumed. 

Then Colonel Conyers stooped down and 
picked ui) another bit, which he examined 
as he had done the first. He did try also to 
fit their edges together, but they did not 
correspond. Yet something on this second 
fragment did apx^ear to interest him even 
more than the first. 

Aggie,” said he, turning suddenly again 
to me—and I saw then that he was quite 
moved—“Aggie, lock the door. And now 
come here; pick ux> every one of those bits 
of palmer, even to the least, and bring them 
to me.” 

It was a strange request for John Con¬ 
yers to make, and I looked at him in some 
wonder, the which did not escape him. He 
rose up, and placing both liands ux^on my 
shoulders, did look into my eyes with a clear 
and serious though troubled gaze. 

“ Know, Agnes,” he said, slowly, and al¬ 
most solemnly, “ that a man’s honor and the 
honor of his family do oftentimes require 
of him to do that which under other cir¬ 
cumstances would be of itself dishonor.” 

I had no doubt of John Conyers’s honor, 
and therefore did I his behest, gathering to¬ 
gether the scattered fragments and placing 
them on the table before him; whereupon he 
proceeded to arrange them carefully, edge to 
edge. Various pieces he thus fitted togeth¬ 
er, and over these he pored with a strange 
intent eagerness. Suddenly he started ux^, 
and I saw that his face was as white as a 
sheet. He said no word, but did walk out 
of the room and along the passage and ux> 
the back staircase—a thing unusual with 
him—straight, as I knew by the sound of 
his footsteps, to the apartments of his wife. 
Presently I heard him coming hastily down, 
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and, through the open door, his voice in the 
hall, speaking to Folsom. 

Where is your mistress 

Mistress Abigail, Sir, is gone out hut a 
short while ago." 

Whither?” he demanded, abrui)tly and 
sternly. 

‘‘ That I know not, Sir. She but bade me 
to have her dinner dress laid out at six, as 
she should return late.” 

At six,” he said, slowly, and in a tone of 
disappointment. Then he came hurriedly 
again into the library, and witliout noticing 
me, snatched his cloak and hat and went 
out. A moment thereafter I hoard the 
sharp, heavy tramp of his horse as he rode 
almost furrously away. 

• He had left the bits of torn paper still 
upon the table in the order in which he had 
arranged them. I would not look there¬ 
upon, knowing that they held some secret 
the which he had not seen fit to expose to 
my knowledge; wherefore I swept them into 
a large unused Book of Sentences, which I 
did reach down'from an npi)er shelf, repla¬ 
cing the same in its place. Should ho ask 
for these pieces of paper, I could thus direct 
him whore to find them. Yet all the time 
my tongue seemed repeating the words I 
had read, Certain — l)ehveen ten and midnight 
— Cooper's house — Magog—Leech ’’ whilst my 
mind unconsciously strove to attach there¬ 
unto some definite meaning. 

At six o'clock we met at dinner—my un¬ 
cle and aunt, my cousin Anne and I, with 
one or two familiar guests. Mistress Abi¬ 
gail came in late and hurriedly, for the 
which she graciously apologized; and I did 
notice that her manner was less easy, her 
eyes more bright and restless than was their 
wont of late, and that oftentimes at some 
sound in the hall, or when suddenly ad¬ 
dressed, she did start and change color; and 
so soon as could be done with proprietj^, she 
did leave the company and retire to her own 
room, whilst I repaired again to the library, 
being led thither by an impulse which I 
could in no wise have defined unto myself. 
I would not light the candles which stood 
in readiness on the table, but did seat my¬ 
self idly in my uncle's arm-chair. I could 
not read, for my mind was impressed and 
excited with a vague anxiety and dread of 
I knew not what; and therefore could I do 
naught save gaze ui^on the fire, and listen 
to the sounds in the hall, as, oue after an¬ 
other, visitors did come or depart. 

It was a little past eight of the clock 
when I was startled by what seemed a dark 
shadow quickly crossing the room from the 
entrance door toward that of the general's 
room. I had not heard the opening of this 
door, and neither did the footsteps upon the 
Turkey carpet make a sound scarcely, so 
that in my sudden surprise I called out. 

Cousin John!” 


He turned then, just as his hand was upon 
the door handle, and I saw by the fire-light 
that his face was white and stern. Yet never 
a word spake he, but unlocked the door and 
went in, and I heard him grope and stumble 
in the darkness. Then he came back and 
took a taper from the chimney-piece and 
lighted one of the wax-candles, the rays 
whereof falling full upon his face showed it 
all ghastly and changed, as the face of one 
who hath been long ill and nigh unto deatli. 
Y'et, shocked though I was, I said naught, 
seeing that he desired not to be spoken to; 
and in sooth his appearance was as that of 
one that walketh in a dream, neither seeing 
nor hearing aught out of his own mind. 

So I waited some minutes, listening to the 
quick yet cautious step of John Conyers, 
and wondering in what manner he could 
have x>rocured the key wherewith he had 
unlocked the door, knowing that the gen¬ 
eral carried the same always about him, and 
never suspecting a duxdicate. And present¬ 
ly he called to me, but in a voice so changed 
and so hard and stern that I scarce knew it 
for his own. 

I went to the open door. The candle was 
out, but the moonlight shone through the 
window, and in that pale light I beheld 
standing the figure of some x)erson. Not 
John Conyers, surely, but rather—yes, it 
must be, of a truth. General George Wash¬ 
ington himself whom I there beheld. It 
was his tall, stately figure, his dignified at¬ 
titude, with the left hand in the breast of 
his coat—nay, the coat itst^f was the gen¬ 
eral's, as were also the wig and the high 
horseman's boots and the cocked and braid¬ 
ed military hat. I started back, bewildered. 

“So you did not know me, Aggie; that is 
well,” then said the figure; and as it ad¬ 
vanced into the light of the candle, which 
was now burning on the library table^I saw 
that it was in truth John Conyers. 

“ Did you take me for the general, Agnes? 
Did I resemble him in the moonlight ?” he 
inquired, hurriedly and anxiouslj". 

“ Truly you did. But, John, Cousin John, 
what is it that ails you? You must be ill, 
or else something terrible has hapi)ened oi¬ 
ls about to hapxjen.” 

“Not if I can avert it, please God,” he 
answered, in a low, earnest tone. “Good- 
by, Aggie; good-by, little cousin.” 

He placed his hands uxion my shoulders 
as before, and, whilst I felt them tremble, 
he looked into my face with strange burn¬ 
ing eyes—eyes that, thinking of that ex- 
Xiressiou long after, did convey to mj^ mind 
the idea of some dee}) and unspoken agony 
lurking within. And then slowly bending 
his head, he kissed mo solemnly uiion the 
brow, and turned away. He glanced once 
at his watch. I heard him murmur, as if to 
himself, “ Between ten and midnight — Coojyer^s 
house,” as one who seeks to fix ujion his 
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own mind some important matter. At that 
moment he was api)roaching the door, hut 
before he did reach thereunto it was open¬ 
ed, and Mistress Abigail stood therein, fa¬ 
cing us with a look of surprise on her coun¬ 
tenance. She had not expected to find him 
there, as her words made manifest. 

‘^Jolm! can it be you? And in General 
Washington’s dress! What does it mean 

She put out her hand and laid it upon 
his arm—the very hand that I had seen him 
that day so fondly kiss and caress. Yet 
now he shrank from the touch, shrank as 
though it had been contamination; and 
without a word, but with one look at her— 
a look so full of that great agony whereof I 
but now spoke that it haunted mo for many 
a day after—he passed out at the door, and 
so disax)peared. 

Then Mistress Abigail turned sharply 
upon me, angry, as it seemed, that I should 
have witnessed this slight put upon her, 
and also susj)icious and boAvildered. ' 

What is the meaning of all this she 
demanded. Why is Colonel Conyers thus 
disguised, and wherefore are you here with 
him in secret when I myself was not in¬ 
formed of his x^fesenco in the house 

I know no more about it than yourself. 
Mistress Abigail,” I answered, more loftily 
than was my wont. Only,” I added, and 
I know not what put the words into my 
mouth—^^only that he must be at Coopei'^s 
house hetween ten o'clock and midnights 

I could see that her face changed. She 
did flush and turn pale, and looked keenly 
at me; but then, without sx)eakiug, she left 
the room. 

I could not now bear the loneliness of the 
library. I was frightened at I knew not 
what, and I called unto our trusty head 
servant, old Pompey, and through him did 
earnestly desire that my uncle should come 
to me. And when he came I told him all 
tliat had that day happened, whereof I have 
here made mention, whereat he was greatly 
bewildered and anxious. 

Hour by hour the vague terror upon me 
grew greater; and when at eleven of the 
clock a message came from my aunt and my 
cousin Anne summoning me to retire, I re- 
X)lied that I would remain with my uncle, 
who would wait ux> for the general and 
Colonel Conyers. I knew that they would 
not approve thereof; yet for this, in my 
then x^resent state of mind, was I but little 
concerned. My thoughts were all of John 
—my cousin John—and of that deex), still 
agony in his face. 

Midnight struck, and all was still about 
the house, save the sleex^y tread of the serv¬ 
ants who waited up. Scarce had I done 
listening to the faint echo of the strokes on 
the town bell when there were voices in the 
hall, and a man’s light, quick step strode 
along the x>assageway. And the next mo¬ 


ment there entered, not my cousin John 
Conyers, bnt Colonel Beverley, an intimate 
friend of his, and at that time adjutant to 
the general. 

He stood still in the midst of the floor, 
and looked at us both without a word, even 
of salutation. This, together with an in¬ 
definite exx^ression on his countenance, did 
warn us that something unusual had hap¬ 
pened; but before I could utter the ques¬ 
tion that rose to my lix)s, my uncle spoke. 

“ Go, Aggie—go, child!” he said, and his 
voice trembled, whilst yet his manner was 
so imx>erative that I was forced to obey. 
Yet went I not far, but stood at the end of 
the passage at the foot of the back stair¬ 
case, and listened in dread suspense for some 
sound from the room I had left. Yet all was 
quiet. No sound, no murmur: only as I once 
glanced up at a slight rustle as of silk gar¬ 
ments, I did catch sight of a figure which I 
knew to be that of Mistress Abigail, flitting 
stealthily across the head of the stairs. She 
too was ux) at this late hour; she too was, 
like myself, watching and listening —for 
what? The inquiry crossed my mind vague- 
ly, yet with a fierce earnestness of desire to 
know what perchance would be the answer 
from that heart which held its own secret. 

Presently, after a tedious time, as apx)ear- 
ed unto me, the library door did softly un¬ 
close, and Colonel Beverley came forth, 
walking with that light tread as of one 
who leaves the chamber of sickness or of 
death. Then I hunied back to my uncle. 
There he sat, as before, in his arm-chair, yet 
was he trembling as one smitten with x^^Hsyt 
though his face was marvelously still and 
calm. 

“ Oh, uncle,” then I cried, pray, pray tell 
me what has hax^x^ened. I can not, can not 
bear this suspense.” 

Twice did he essay to answer, but his 
voice was husky and choked. I lost not 
my presence of mind, but hastening to the 
dining-room, did snatch a decanter from 
the sideboard, and therewith hurried back. 
Wlien lie had drunken of the wine, the which 
I was forced to hold to his lixis, he sxiake, yet 
still brokenly and with difficulty. 

John—my son, John Conyers—” 

I waited, breathless, and, as it were, with 
all the blood in my veins slowly gathering 
and freezing about my heart. And then it 
came.. 

“ He is dead—^killed; shot by an assassin.” ’ 

“ Dead!” I shrieked, and sunk like a life¬ 
less heap at my uncle’s feet. 

“In affliction hath He remembered mer¬ 
cy,” muttered my uncle. “ Let us not mur¬ 
mur. Rather let us give thanks. Let us 
praise Him for His infinite mercy and good¬ 
ness, and that we, only we, are called upon 
to mourn.” 

He bowed his face on his trembling hands, 
and for an instant his form shook as in a 
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“UE GRASPED MY UNOLE’S UAND.” 


convulsion. But when he looked up his 
countenance was again calm and composed, 
wearing that serene and elevated expression 
as of one who has prayed. 

^^Be comforted, Aggie,” he said, still in 
that thick, stammering voice. ‘‘ My son hath 
died in honor—yea, in honor, thank God! and 
the curse of that great shame and crime is 
spared us.” 

I could in no wise understand his mood, 
and was at first minded to believe that the 
shock and grief had affected his intellect. 
But there he sat, with that solemn calm on 
his face, as of one who watcheth alone by the 
dead; whilst I, stunned and stupefied, knelt 


on the floor, with my arms folded on the 
sofa, and my face buried in the cushions 
thereof. And it was only when a breath of 
cold air rushing in aroused me, that I looked 
up, and saw standing on the threshold the 
tall, majestic form of our ever loved and 
revered general, George Washington. 

His dress was somewhat disordered, tom 
and awry, as I had never before beheld it; 
and he was bespattered with mud from the 
waist downward. Also in his usually calm 
and serene countenance was now a trace of 
deep grief and emotion. 

Then my uncle arose, and with uncertain, 
faltering step essayed to meet him. 
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“I thank God/’ he said, solemnly—^^I 
thank God that it is as it is; and that the 
■ shame and guilt of that awful crime have 
been swallowed up in this lesser affliction. 
I thank God that I and mine only are called 
upon to mourn.” 

I saw the general’s firm lips compress, and 
his face fiush, whilst his eyes were sufiiised 
and overrun with tears. He grasped my 
uncle’s hand in both his. 

^^My dear Sir,” he said—^^my kind and 
honored old friend—it is I who have cause 
to grieve, that have been the indirect occa¬ 
sion of this most hitter affliction—bitter al¬ 
most to me as to you. I loved him,” here 
his voice faltered; nor will it he an easy 
matter to find another such as John Conyers 
—irreproachable whether as gentleman, sol¬ 
dier, or Christian. And for the rest, let it he 
buried forever between ourselves, to whom 
alone it is known.” 

At that moment the door again opened, 
and the figure of Mistress Abigail, attired 
still in her dinner dress of silks and jewels, 
swept loftily in. She started back on see¬ 
ing the general, with a strange look of sur¬ 
prise, and all her face crimsoned j yet did 
she incline her head loftily, without meet¬ 
ing his eye, and turned straightway unto me. 

“ Can you inform me, Agnes, what has haj)- 
pened? The servants do seem distraught, 
yet I chose not to question them, but rather 
to come to you.” 

As she stood there, all unconscious of what 
awful woe had happened, I felt that what¬ 
ever might be the unknown guilt within 
her breast, I pitied her. She was John Con¬ 
yers’s wife—the wife of his bosom, whom he 
had most tenderly loved, most wholly trust¬ 
ed ; and for his sake my heart did somewhat 
soften unto her. 

Oh, Abigail,” I commenced, and was ad¬ 
vancing toward her, when my uncle’s voice, 
now terribly stern and distinct, arrested me. 

Touch her not! go not near her!” he 
cried, putting forth both his trembling 
hands, whilst his whole face and manner, 
changed as they were, yet expressed such 
intense anger and loathing that even she 
quailed before it. The general too had 
turned, and with one hand in his breast, and 
the other resting upon the table, now con¬ 
fronted her, his face cold and serene, his 
eyes calmly and steadily fixed upon hers. I 
saw her for an instant shrink and quail be¬ 
fore him, as it were, and then she erected 
her head, and looked haughtily and defiant¬ 
ly upon us all three. 

I know not. Sir,” she said, loftily address¬ 
ing my uncle—^^I know not wherefore you 
use such language in regard to me; but I 
will withdraw from the company of those to 
whom my presence seems unwelcome, and 
by whom I am treated with unseemly in¬ 
sult. It is for my husband. Colonel Con¬ 
yers, to avenge it.” 


And gathering her silken train about her, 
she swept forth, majestically as she had en¬ 
tered ; and from that hour forever after 
never again did Abigail Tempest stand in 
the presence of one of us three. 

But if I had pitied her then, I pitied her 
yet more when, an hour after, through the 
darkness and stillness of the night, her 
slirieks rang long and loud, and a ghastly, 
blood-stained corpse was borne, not to her 
apartments, but to those of his mother, and 
there laid upon the bed on which he had 
slept in his childhood. And then I knew 
that Abigail Tempest had loved John Con¬ 
yers, howsoever guiltily she might, as I at 
that time suspected,have favored another; 
so that whilst I loathed, I still pitied her. 

Colonel Conyers was buried with great 
state and military honors, amidst the grief of 
all the folk of our borough of both high and 
low estate. General Washington did himself 
walk immediately following the pall-bear¬ 
ers as one of the chief mourners; and, as 
was told unto me, his features, usually so 
stern and immobile, did work as the cof¬ 
fin was loAvered into the grave, so that he 
w^as fain to turn aside and hide his coun¬ 
tenance from the lookers on. Mistress Abi¬ 
gail was not present. She kept her room, 
attended only by her waiting-woman and 
one of our own servants, yet supplied with 
all that could be desired, though never again 
was she looked upon or si)oken to by one 
of John Conyers’s family. And within a 
few days following the funeral she did re¬ 
move from our house into the British lines 
by express permit of the British command¬ 
er, Lord Cornwallis. As regards her sub¬ 
sequent fortunes and fate, one of the fam¬ 
ily of Conyers did never know or inquire 
aught, so utterly was she cast oft* and sep¬ 
arate therefrom, save only that wlien the 
will of my honored uncle w'as iinsealed and 
read (he surviving his son but for the space 
of a few months), there occurred therein this 
clause following: 

“ And insomuch as Abigail, that was Abigail Tem¬ 
pest, and after wife of my son, John Conyers, de¬ 
ceased, hath been willfully and wantonly guilty of a 
crime the which to name even is abhorrent unto all 
persons of honest and honorable mind, therefore I do 
hereby will and decree that from this date henceforth 
no one of my name or blood shall in any w'ise what¬ 
soever hold communication with the said Abigail, or 
make mention of her other than as Abigail Tempest 
—thereby to preserve in honor and purity the name 
which she would fain have held up to all future 
generations in everlasting shame and disgrace, the 
w’hich no lapse of years might have blotted out. And 
that the said Abigail shall have no occasion or pre¬ 
text to communicate with one of my family, I do 
hereby will and bequeath unto her, during the term 
of her natural life, the property and estate known as 
Blackheath, lying in the district of Craven, England.” 

And SO going on to make lier title good and 
secure to the said estate, which was in it¬ 
self amply sufficient for the wants of one 
even so luxurious-minded as was Mistress 
Abigail Temxtest. 
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T HEEE is among mankind a natural tend¬ 
ency to tyinfy or concentrate in one in¬ 
dividual traits of character which belong to 
a class. It does not require long to make 
this process similar to that controlling the 
growth and spread of myths. Tlie result 
is that history is full of legendary figures 
which are gradually fading into their true 
proportions beneath the light of modern sci¬ 
entific investigations. So strong, however, 
are our prejudices that it is with regret that 
we see these illusions of our youth disap¬ 
pear, and we bitterly inveigh against the 
spirit of modern criticism, to which nothing 
is sacred. 

Among the legendary figures of modern 
history not one is so interesting as that of 
Lucrezia Borgia, and the interest in her is in¬ 
creased by the mystery that has always en¬ 
shrouded her. Ill siiite of her alleged crimes, 
there has always been about her an indefi¬ 
nite attraction that has raised up champions 
for her even at this late date. One of these. 


* The portrait is from the medal struck in 1502, after 
Lucrezia’s marriage to Alfonso, and designed by Filip¬ 
pino Lippi. The reverse shows Cupid bound to a lau¬ 
rel, against which rest a violin and a sheet of music. 
A broken quiver hangs from a branch, and on the 
ground is a bow with a broken cord. The inscription 
reads, Virtuti Ac Formce Pudicitia Prceciosissimuin. 
Gregorovius thinks the artist wislied to intimate that 
the time for Cupid’s pranks was past, and to symbol¬ 
ize by the laurel the famous house of Este. The sig¬ 
nature of Lucrezia is from a letter addressed to Isa¬ 
bella Gonzaga, and preserved in the Gonzaga archives 
at Mantua. 


FerdiDaiuI Gregorovius, tho celebrated 
historian of Kome during the Middle 
Ages, has recently published an elabo¬ 
rate monograph* upon her, based on orig¬ 
inal researches in the various archives of 
Italy, where he has discovered a large 
mass of new and interesting material. It 
may bo well to examine this new Lucrezia 
Borgia, and see wherein she difiers from 
the heroine of Hugo’s novel and Donizet¬ 
ti’s opera. 

Lucrezia’s life is naturally divided into 
tw'o periods—her life in Kome until her 
marriage, in 1501, to Alfonso of Este, and 
her life in Ferrara until her death, in 1519. 
The first period is by far the more interest¬ 
ing, although unfortunately the more ob¬ 
scure, and to it Gregorovius has devoted 
the larger portion of his work, not only 
because it is more interesting in itself, 
but because it is the 
period from which 
arose the stories 
which have since 
consigned her to 
infamy. 

The Borgias were 
an old Spanish fam¬ 
ily of the province of Valencia. The first of 
the family of whom any thing is known was 
Alfonso, born in 1378, at Xativa, a town not 
far from Valencia, of which city he afterward 
became bishop. He accompanied the King 
of Aragon to Naples, and was made cardinal 
in 1444, and eleven years later became Poiie, 
under the title of Calixtus III. 

His family was large. One of his sisters, 
Isabella, Avas the Avife of a Spanish noble¬ 
man, and mother of several daughters and 
two sons, Pedro Luis and Rodrigo, Avhom 
the Pope adopted, and gave them his own 
name. Rodrigo was made cardinal in 1456, 
when he was only twenty-fiA^e years old, 
and the next year received the responsible 
position of Vice-Chancellor of tho Romish 
Church. The priAuite life of Rodrigo dur¬ 
ing tho reigns of the four popes who suc¬ 
ceeded Calixtus is buried in obscurity. It 
is notoAvorthy that the first glimpse Ave have 
of his private character reveals that sensu¬ 
ality which was his besetting sin through¬ 
out his life. In 1460 he was in Siena, Avhere 
he indulged in such shameless excesses that 
Pius II. admonished him in a severe letter. 
He is described about this time as a hand¬ 
some man, of pleasant and cheerful counte¬ 
nance, eloquent, and exercising a magnetic 
l^ower oA'er the other sox. 

It Avas in 1466 or the next year, Avhile 


* Lucrezia Borgia. Nach XTrhunden und Correspon- 
denzen ihrer eigenen Zeit. Von Fkbd. GuKoonovius. 
Stuttgart, Cotta: 1874. 2 vols. 
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Rodrigo Borgia ^vas cardinal, that this mag¬ 
netic power was exercised upon a Roman 
lady, Vanftzza Catanei, who was then twen¬ 
ty-four years old. Her family relations are 
unknown; even her name is differently given 
hy her contemporaries. She always names 
herself Vanozza, the ordinary abbreviation 
of Giovanna. 

Her circumstances at the time she attract¬ 
ed the cardinaBs attention are also unknown. 
In 1480, when she was already the mother 
of several children by him, we lind mention 
made of a husband, for whom the cardinal 
obtained the position of an apostolic secre¬ 
tary. 

Lucrezia was born April 18, 1480. Her 
childhood was doubtless spent in her moth¬ 
er’s house, which stood on the Piazza Pizzo 
di Merlo, a few steps from the cardinal’s 
palace. The quarter in which she lived was 
one of the liveliest in Rome. It was on the 
way to the Bridge of San Angelo and the Vat- 
ican, and was the residence of numerous 
merchants and bankers from Florence, Gen¬ 
oa, and Siena, besides many i)apal officers 
and distinguished courtesans. 

Here Lucrezia continued to live until, at 
some unknown time, she left her mothePs 
house to pass under the protection of a wom¬ 
an who exercised great influence over tlie 
cardinal and the whole Borgia family. This 
was Adriana Mila, daughter of Don Pedro, a 
nephew of Calixtus HI., and the cardinal’s 
own cousin. At this time she was the wid¬ 
ow of Ludovico Orsini, and on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with the cardinal. It is 
impossible to learn any thing about Lucre- 
zia’s early life and education in Adriana 
Mila’s house. She may have spent some 
time in a convent for the purpose of receiv¬ 
ing her religious education, which alone was 
given by these establishments. Lucrezia’s 
education was not such as to raise her above 
her sex in any considerable degree, although, 
according to the notions of the day, it was 
complete. She was instructed in the lan¬ 
guages, music, painting, and drawing, and 
her skill in embroidery was much admired 
afterward in Ferrara. 

The French biographer of Bayard said of 
her in 151*2: “ She spoke Spanish, Greek, 
Italian, and French; Latin a little, but very 
well; and wrote and composed verses in all 
these languages.” 

When Lucrezia was old enough to com¬ 
prehend the domestic relations in which 
she was living, they must have produced a 
strange impression on her mind. Her moth¬ 
er’s husband was not her father; she and 
her brothers, as she must early have learn¬ 
ed, were children of a cardinal, which scan¬ 
dalous relation was disguised by treating 
them as nephews and nieces. She soon 
learned how common such relations were; 
that most of the cardinals were absorbed in 
richly providing for their children. She 


saw the sons of Pope Innocent VIII. attain 
high honors, one of them, Franceschetto 
Cibo, marrying the daughter of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 

Gregorovius remarks that Lucrezia was 
probably more struck by what there was 
brilliant and desirable in this relation than 
by its immorality. Whatever might have 
been her feelings, they must soon have been 
dulled by the immoral tone of her surround¬ 
ings. When she was nine years old her fa¬ 
ther fell in love with the celebrated Julia 
Farnese, the wife of Adriana Mila’s son. It 
is characteristic of the times and persons, 
that after Adriana had discovered her 
daughter-in-law’s dishonor, she should have 
made herself a sharer in it by encouraging 
it, and thus strengthening her already pow¬ 
erful influence over the cardinal. 

Lucrezia was only eleven years old when 
the troubled aud disgraceful story of her 
marriages began. She was betrothed in 
1491 to Don Cherub in Juan de Ceutelles, 
Lord of Val de Ayora, in Valencia. This 
marriage did not take place, for some un¬ 
known reasons, and the same year Lucrezia 
was again betrothed, to another Spaniard, 
Don Gasparo, son of the Count Aversa. 
There is some confusion in the dates of the 
various instruments relating to these match¬ 
es, and it is possible that the second was 
made before the first was annulled, aud that 
Lucrezia was at the same time legally be¬ 
trothed to two meu. 

An event which occurred the next year 
made important changes in the future of 
both Lucrezia and her brothers. Innocent 
VIII. died July 25, 1492, and on the 11th of 
the following month Rodrigo Borgia became 
Pope Alexander VI. 

The new Pope named Cajsar Bishop of 
Valencia, and began to think about making 
a more brilliant match for Lucrezia. The 
son-in-law selected this time was a i)rince, 
although a petty one, Giovanni Sforza, Lord 
of Pesaro, a widower of twenty-six, a man 
of culture and pleasing appearance. The 
legal marriage took place in the Vatican 
February 2, 1493; Lucrezia received as a 
wedding portion 31,000 ducats, and was to 
accompany her husband to Pesaro within a 
year. The Pope gave his daughter a sepa¬ 
rate establishment near the Vatican, where 
she and Adriana Mila held a brilliant court. 
Here she received her husband, who made 
his formal entry into the city the following 
June, and the religious marriage took place 
on the 12th, in the Vatican, with great splen¬ 
dor, in the presence of the nobility and 
magistrates of the city and the foreign em¬ 
bassadors. 

The occasion was celebrated by a banquet 
and the performance of plays, as Infessura 
says, in a very secular aud lascivious man¬ 
ner.” 

The Ferrarese embassador sent home an 
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account of the proceedings, which ends as 
follows: ^^In conclusion, the ladies danced, 
and as an interlude a good comedy was per¬ 
formed, with much music and singing. The 
Pope and all the others were present. What 
shall I say further? There would he no 
end of writing. So we spent the whole 
night, whether well or badly your Highness 
may judge.” 

The Pope had now generously provided 
for his children: Ctesar was cardinal, Juan ' 
was Duke of Gandia in Spain, Jaufr^ soon I 
became a Neapolitan prince, and Lucrezia ! 
was married to a member of the noble and 
powerful house of Sforza. 

In 1496 all these children were gathered 
around their father in Rome, and afforded the 
edifying spectacle of three splendid courts, 
held by children of the reigning pontiff*. 

It is a mistake to supx)ose that the Bor- 
gias were, as they have often been rei)re- 
sented, a fferce brood of murderers and ban¬ 
ditti. Such a supposition is natural enough, 
from the number and character of their 
crimes, but the peculiarity and shame of 
Italy was that, at that time, such crimes 
were not inconsistent with great outward 
refinement of manners, and a personal char¬ 
acter termed by contemporaries magnani¬ 
mous.” As Gregorovius remarks: ‘‘The Bor- 
gias were no worse than many princes and 
lords of their time. They used the dagger 
and poison unsparingly and pitilessly; they 
removed whatever stood in the way of their 
passions, and laughed when their diabolical 
deeds succeeded.” 

The strongest argument against Lucrezia 
is that she was one of this family, and for a 
number of years shared their life, and must 
have been acquainted to a certain extent 
with their crimes. The atmosphere which 
surrounded her was incredibly immoral—it 
must have been, to have made such a pope 
as Alexander VI. possible; add to this im¬ 
morality a savage blood-thirstiness, and 
there rises before us a picture of society so 
revolting and horrible that we can well be¬ 
lieve Gregorovius when he says: “If one edu¬ 
cated in our present civilization could be put 
back into the Italian Renaissance, his nerv¬ 
ous system would be destroyed by the sight 
of the daily barbarity to which he would 
be exposed, and very likely he would go | 
mad. Lucrezia lived in that atmosphere, 
and was herself no worse nor better than the 
women of her day. She was of a fickle and 
gay disposition, and it is impossible to tell 
whether she ever revolted against her sur¬ 
roundings. She nowhere appears, not even 
in later days, as a woman of extraordinary 
genius. If she had not been the daughter 
of Alexander VI. and the sister of Ciesar 
Borgia, she would scarcely have been men¬ 
tioned in the history of her times, or would 
have been lost in the mass of society as an 
attractive and much sought-after woman.” 


We have hinted above that Lucrezia’s 
marriage with Giovanni Sforza was made 
solely for political reasons, and when the 
unfortunate husband lost his x>olitical im¬ 
portance, as he shortly did, his position be¬ 
came unendurable, and in the spring of 1497 
he fled from Rome, believing that his life 
was in danger. 

An inedited chronicle of Pesaro states 
that he owed his life to his wife, who in¬ 
formed his servant of a plot against his 
master. 

Soon after Sforza’s flight, occurred the 
mysterious murder of the Duke of Gandia, 
which gave rise to so many rumors, some of 
which affected Lucrezia^s honor, but which 
are not only improbable, but entirely un¬ 
proven. 

At the time of this tragedy she was not 
in her i)alace, but in the monastery of San 
Sisto, on the Ap^iian Way. This retirement 
was as sudden as inexplicable, but probably 
had something to do wdth the rupture of 
her union with Sforza; and Gregorovius con¬ 
cludes that she was either banished there 
by her father, or had voluntarily sought 
refuge there from the murderous plans of 
her relatives. Shortly afterward Lucrezia’s 
marriage with Sforza wms dissolved on a 
pretext wdiereat all Italy laughed. 

It is melancholy to find Lucrezia lending 
herself to her father’s plans to the extent 
of committing perjury. Indeed, in the whole 
affair she appears as a person of no strength 
of will or character. She was, however, bit¬ 
terly punished, for the dissolution of her 
marriage exposed her to the most scandal¬ 
ous reports, which her outraged husband 
disseminated if he did not originate. The 
Pope hastened to make a new and more 
brilliant match for his daughter, his choice 
falling this time upon a member of the roy¬ 
al house of Naples, with which he was anx¬ 
ious to form an alliance. 

The unfortunate victim, Don Alfonso, 
Duke of Biselli, and nephew of the king, 
came to Rome without any display, and the 
1 marriage took place (July, 1498) without 
any festivities wdiatever—a sombre begin¬ 
ning of a melancholy end. 

The position of any husband of Lucrezia 
must necessarily have been difficult. Her 
marriages were formed solely from political 
reasons, and Italian politics of that period 
were so changeable that it was impossible 
to foresee from day to day what disturbances 
might arise between the various states. 
The very year after Lucrezia’s second mar¬ 
riage the league between Venice and Louis 
XII., which the Pope joined, rendered the 
young Duke of Biselli’s position not only 
difficult, but dangerous, for the expedition 
of Louis XII. had for its object not only the 
dispossession and ruin of Ludovico Sforza,- 
Lord of Milan, but also the conquest of 
Naples. 
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A letter from one of the Venetian embas¬ 
sadors at Rome (August 4,1499) says: “ The 
Duke of Biselli, the huslDand of Madonna 
Liicrezia, has secretly fled and joined the 
Colonna at Genazzano; he has left his wife 
in the sixth month of her pregnancy, and 
she is constantly in tears.” 

The unhappy duke wrote his wife urgent 
letters, begging her to follow him. These 
letters fell into the Pope’s hands, and he 
compelled her to answer them and persuade 
him to return to Rome. This he did the 
following October, and shortly after Lucre- 
zia gave birth to a son, who was named aft¬ 
er his grandfather, and baptized in the Sis- 
tine Chapel with great splendor. The duke 
had made a fatal mistake in returning to 
Rome. He was aware of Caesar’s hatred, 
and his wife’s inability to protect him from 
it. Like Giovanni Sforza, he had lost all 
his importance for the house of Borgia, and 
they were anxious to clear the way for a 
more brilliant match. As the present un¬ 
ion had not been childless, it could not bo 
dissolved as the last one had been; another 
proceeding was necessary. 

On the night of the 15th of July, 1500, as 
the duke was going from his palace to the 
Vatican, where his wife was, he was at¬ 
tacked by masked assassins on the steps of 
St. Peter’s. Although severely wounded, he 
managed to reach the Pope’s chamber. At 
the sight of her bleeding husband, Lucrezia 
sank lifeless to the floor. The duke, was 
carried to a room in the Vatican, and one 
of the cardinals absolved him. The unfor¬ 
tunate prince, however, recovered, and was 
carefully nursed by his sister, Sancia, and 
his wife, whom the fright had made seri¬ 
ously ill. They cooked his food themsel ves 
for fear of x^oison, and the Pope gave him 
a guard for his security. This bold crime 
gave rise to many rumors. A few days aft¬ 
er it the Venetian embassador wrote home: 

No one knows who wounded the duke, but 
they say it is the same person who murder¬ 
ed the Duke of Gandia and threw him into 
the Tiber.” 

C®sar, who is here alluded to, said him¬ 
self to the writer of the above, I have not 
wounded the duke; but if I had, he would 
have deserved it well.” He even dared to 
visit bis victim, and said, as he left him, 
“ What did not happen in the morning can 
happen in the evening.” A few days later 
he came in the evening, drove Lucrezia and 
Sancia from the room, and ordered his cax^- 
tain, Michelotto, to strangle the duke. What 
the eflect of this deed was upon Lucrezia 
we do not know. She was ill at the time, 
hut was able to leave the city ten days after 
for Nepi. 

Gregorovius says: ^‘It would he foolish 
to condemn this unhappy woman because 
in the most terrible moment of her life she 
. did not rise to the height of a tragedy hero¬ 


ine. She apx^ears, indeed, in this scene very 
weak and little. We have, however, no 
right to demand from Lucrezia the passions 
of a great soul when she did not x>ossess it. 
If we judge her correctly, she was a woman 
who rose above the majority of her sex by 
the grace and not by the strength of her 
nature. This young woman, whom the ro¬ 
mantic fancy of posterity has dex^icted as a 
Medea, perhaps in truth never experienced 
a deep passion.” 

Lucrezia returned to Rome in Sex^tembej- 
or October, and soon recovered her usual 
spirits. As early as November, peoxfle be¬ 
gan to talk about a new match for Lucre¬ 
zia, with Alfonso, the Crown Prince of Fer¬ 
rara, who for the last three years had been 
a childless widower, although he was now 
only twenty-four years old. 

The Pox)e earnestly desired this marriage, 
not only on his daughter’s account, but also 
on Caesar’s, whose conquests in the Romagna 
would thereby be assured, and who would 
gain powerful allies to aid him in his de¬ 
signs on Bologna and Florence. 

The x)roposed union was not at first fa¬ 
vorably considered by the Duke of Ferrara, 
and his son absolutely refused his consent. 

Our space will not permit us to unravel 
the comxflicated negotiations by which the 
matter was finally settled. It is enough to 
say that the duke sold the honor of his house 
as dearly as possible, and on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, 1501, the x>reliminary contract was 
signed at Ferrara. 

When the news reached Rome, a salute 
was fired from the Castle of San Angelo, and 
the Vatican was illuminated. The next 
day Lucrezia went to the Church of Sta. 
Maria del Popolo to return thanks, and, in 
accordance with a strange custom, after¬ 
ward gave the dress she had worn to one 
of her court fools, who ran through the 
streets, crying, ^‘Long live the noble Duch¬ 
ess of Ferrara! Long live Pope Alexan¬ 
der !” 

Lucrezia’s outfit was prepared with a lav¬ 
ish expenditure worthy of a king’s daugh¬ 
ter. We read of an embroidered dress val¬ 
ued at over 15,000 ducats, and two hundred 
under-garments, many of them worth a hun¬ 
dred ducats. The ducal escort, however, 
did not reach Rome until the end of Decem¬ 
ber, and entered the city with the pageant¬ 
ry common during the Renaissance. The 
marriage by proxy took x^lace on the 30th, 
and the following week was filled with 
splendid festivals in the city and Vatican. 

On the 6th of January, 1502, Lucrezia de- 
X^arted for Ferrara, leaving her son, brother, 
and x^arents behind her. She took leave of 
her father (her mother is never mentioned 
in any contemporary description of these 
events) in the Chamber of the Parrot. She 
remained alone with him until Csesar came 
for her. When she left the Pope, he cried 
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out t© her to be of good clieer, and write to | 
liim whenever she wished auy thiug, for he ' 
would do more for her absent than he had . 
done for her in Rome. He then went from 
room to room, looking after her until the 
cavalcade was out of sight. 

She arrived in Ferrara the 2d of Febru¬ 
ary, and was brilliantly received. Her hus¬ 
band seems to have overcome his dislike to 
her very soon, and their relations in the fu¬ 
ture were always kindly, if not marked by 
any very profound affection. Three years 
later, owing to her father-in-law’s death, 
she became Duchess of Ferrara, and was, if 
we can believe her contemporaries, a model 
of all that was virtuous and praiseworthy. 
Her life from this time is inseparable from 
the history of her state. She bore her hus¬ 
band several children, and devoted herself 
to their education and the conduct of the 
government, which her husband occasional¬ 
ly intrusted to her. Aldus Manutius praises 
her management of public affairs, saying, 

“ She was an excellent regent, whose sharp 
Judgment and penetrating mind were ad¬ 
mired by her subjects.” 

Her connection with the past was gradu¬ 
ally dissolved by the death of her relatives, 
and as she grew older, her thoughts turned 
more exclusively to religion, although she 
did not become bigoted. 

On the 14th of June, 1519, she gave birth 
to a lifeless child, and eight days later, feel¬ 
ing that her end was api)roaching, she dic¬ 
tated a letter to Pope Leo X., asking for his 
blessing. 

As Gregorovius says, this letter is so quiet 
and dignified, so entirely free from all ex¬ 
citement, that we may well ask whether it 
could have been written l)y a dying woman 
whose conscience was really burdened by 
the crimes attributed to the daughter of 
Alexander VI. 

She died two days after, in the night of 
Juno 24,1519, in the presence of her husband. 

Her grave has disappeared. A contem¬ 
porary says that she was of medium height,! 
graceful figure, her face somewhat long, her | 
nose of a fine profile, her hair golden, eyes i 
of no particular color, mouth large, with | 
very white teeth, neck fair and white, and | 
adds that she was constantly joyful and ' 
smiling. | 

It is impossible to suppose that Lncrezia! 
maintained herself unspotted in the midst, 
of her sun’ouiidings; but, at the same time, i 
we vseo no reason to believe the story of her ! 
shameful crime. There is no evidence that 
she was a person of great strength of char-1 
acter, and surely no one without it could' 
have supported with such calmness as she 
must have done for years the consciousness 
of such a sin, and the most striking trait in 
her character was precisely that cheerful-' 
ness and brightness which charmed her con¬ 
temporaries. ! 


SIMPSON OF BUSSORA. 

I HAVE a profound distrust of all travel¬ 
ers. Not because they are prone to tell 
me untruths about their experiences, for 
that has in a great measure become a dan¬ 
gerous experiment : wherever they may 
have been, other people have now also been, 
and it is easy, if I may use a professional 
expression, to ^‘correct their pi oofs;” my 
distrust arises from the ideas in my own 
mind of the experiences that they do not 
tell me. When they get away from the 
regions of civilization, and out of the iuflu- 
ence of public opinion, think I to myself, 
what is it these people do not do ? For the 
very fact of a man’s being a traveler is, be¬ 
tween ourselves, by no means a good sign. 
Why does he not stop at homo in the bosom 
of his family, or, if he has no himily, acquire 
one? It is his duty as a citizen. When a 
boy runs away from school, it is, of course, 
the correct thing to call him “ intrepid,” 
“gallant,” “high-spirited,” and “independ¬ 
ent;” but that sort of boy is in reality not 
—generally speaking—a good boy. It may 
be very true that a nation owes its nautical 
supremacy to this description of youth; but 
he don’t run away to sea from that distant 
and patriotic motive: he goes to sea be¬ 
cause he doesn’t like what is good for him 
on land; and almost immediately, though 
that is beside the question, finds ho has 
made a great mistake. Similarly, a man 
does not go to Tartary or Kamtchatka to 
improve his mind: if he veutured to tell me 
that (supposing ho was not a very tall man, 
and I had no reason to suppose he had a 
yataghan or any other outlandish weap¬ 
on concealed about his i)erson), I should 
laugh in his face. No: he flies to such ob¬ 
scure regions because the restraints of civ¬ 
ilization are abhorrent to his undisciplined 
mind, and he has some morbid taste; say, 
for human flesh—uncooked. The mildest- 
spoken man I ever met in my life, and the 
greatest traveler, once confided to me, after 
a most excellent dinner at our club, that, 
“ after all,” there was nothing like uncooked 
food. He did not say human food, but I 
knew well enougb what he meant. He has 
repented since of having let out so much, 
and endeavors to re-assure me by conven¬ 
tional behavior and conversation. “The 
world is small,” he says (he has been round 
it two or three times), “ and give him En¬ 
gland; for, when all is said, that is the best 
l)lace to live in ;” but this does not deceive 
me for a moment. That man is a cannibal 
at heart. I have seen him look at plumj) 
and tender people in a very peculiar way, 
and I would not trust him alone with my 
baby for a small fortune. That sweet child 
would take rank among the “mysterious 
disappearances.” He would say, “ How 
should / know ?” like the frog who swallow- 
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<mI the duck’s egg; but I should know bet¬ 
ter than the duck. If you think these ap- 
l)rehensions extreme, you are, of course, 
welcome to your own opinions: some peo¬ 
ple are more sanguine than others, and also ^ 
more simple. . 

My mind is, I think, a tolerably fair one, 
and I have never entertained suspicions 
against those who are conipelled to visit dis¬ 
tant latitudes against their wills. Queen’s 
messengers, convicts, sailors, etc., etc., may 
ho very respectable persons in their way, 
notwithstanding where they may have been 
to. Such was my charitable belief until 
within the last few days; since which I 
have seen some reason to change it. One 
of the quietest and best fellows I ever knew 
—and I have known him all my life—was 
Simpson of Bussora. I was at school with 
him five-and-forty years ago, and though 
his house of business is at the distant spot 
just mentioned, I had met him from time 
to time during his periodical visits to this 
country, and always found him unchanged 
—gentle, unassuming, modest, and orthodox 
in his opinions. Our house does a little 
business with him in shawls and carpets, : 
but our acquaintance is mainly social. My 
wife and daughters are very partial to him, | 
and delight in his Persian tales, which ' 
are picturesque and full of local color. He , 
brings them little bottles of scent, which 
jjerfume the whole neighborhood, and now j 
and then a scarf that is the envy of their 
friends. I never entertained any idea of | 
iSimpson as a son-in-law until my wife put | 
it into my head. Ho lived too far away for J 
mo to picture him in such a relation, and : 
though I knew he had made money, I did 
not think ho had made enough to return 
home and settle. His income was a very ! 
handsome one; but living at Bussora, he 
had given me to understand, was dear, and 
did not admit of much saving. Above all, 
Simpson struck me as by no means a mar¬ 
rying man. Whenever the subject of mat- | 
rimony was mooted, ho always smiled in ! 
that dry, cynical way which proclaims the 
confirmed bachelor. Household matters did 
not interest him; he did not take much to 
children; he would smoke until the small 
hours of the morning, and raise his eyebrows 
when one said it was late, and perhaps one’s 
wife might bo sitting up. He would say, 
•‘Really!” as though such an idea as one’s 
wife sitting up for one was prei^osterous, 
but could never concern him. 

I need not go into the causes which led 
to my conversing with Sinqison on the sub¬ 
ject of matrimony. Suffice it to say that I 
did not do so of my own free-will. I had re¬ 
ceived instructions from my wife to “sound” 
Simpson on the matter, with relation to some 
“ ideas” that she had got into her head with 
respect to our second daughter, Jane, and “ to 
hear was to obey,” as they say at Bussora. 


“My dear Simpson,” said I, as we were 
cracking our walnuts together after a little 
dinner under my own roof, “ I often wonder 
why a man like you, with a large income 
and a fine house, as you describe your home 
to be at Bussora, has never married. It 
must be rather wretched living out there 
all alone.” 

“Well, it would be, no doubt,” said Simp¬ 
son, in his quiet way. “ But, Lord bless you! 
I’ve been married these twenty years.” 

You might have knocked me down with 
a feather. “Married these twenty years! 
You astound me. Why, how was it you 
never spoke about it ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know; I thought it wouldn’t 
interest you. She was a Persian, you know. 
If she had been a Euroxieau, then I should 
have told you.” 

“ A Persian wife! Dear me,” said I, “hoAv 
funny it seems!” I said “ funny,” but at 
the same time all the susx)icions that I en¬ 
tertained (and now entertain mor<3 than 
ever) respecting travelers and persons who 
abjure civilization, crowded into my mind. 
“Now what color, my dear Simpson, if I 
may put the question without impertinence, 
are your children ?” 

“ Well, we’ve got no children,” said Simp¬ 
son, in his usual imperturbable tone. “ We 
never had any.” 

I don’t quite know why, but somehow 
or other I thought this creditable to Simp¬ 
son. It was very wrong in him to have 
married a Persian, perhaps a Fire-worship¬ 
er, or at best a Mohammedan, but it was ;l 
comfort to think that the evil had, so to 
s^ieak, stopped there. To think of Simpson 
with a heap of party-colored children, pro¬ 
fessing, i)erhax)s, their mother’s outlandish 
faith as they grew uj), would have been 
X)ainful to me, in connection with the fact 
that Simpson was at that moment under 
my roof, the same roof with my wife and 
daughters, and that I was the church-ward¬ 
en of our district church. I forsook at once 
the particular subject of Simpson’s wife to 
discuss the general subject of polygamy. 

“ The Persians have more wives than one, 
have they not?” inquired I. 

“ Those who can afford it have,” said he; 
“ but it is not so usual as you may imagine.” 

“ I need not ask how so x)rofligate a sys¬ 
tem must needs work,” said I. “ It is a do¬ 
mestic failure, of course ?” 

“ You need not ask the question, as you 
say,” rex)lied Simpson, cracking a w\alnut. 
“ But if you do ask, I am bound to say it is 
so far like marriage in this country—it is 
sometimes a domestic failure and sometimes 
I not. Perhaps it requires more judgment 
I in selection; you have not only to please 
I yourself, you know, but to please your oth¬ 
er wives.” 

I “ Goodness gracious!” said I, “ how coolly 
I you talk about it! I hope no European who 
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hiippens to be resident in this strange com¬ 
munity ever gives in to the custom 

“Some do and some donT/’ was the reply 
of Simpson. “ I lived in Persia with one 
wife for fifteen years before I gave in.^^ 

“ What! you married a second wife, your 
first wife being alive 

“Just so,” was the unabashed rejoinder. 
Simpson swept the walnut shells into a cor¬ 
ner of his plate, and helped himself to sherry. 
“ I have now four wives.” 

“ Bless my soul and body!” said I. “ Four 
wives!” 

“ Yes. The story of my little menage may 
seem in your ears rather curious. If it will 
not bore you, Pll tell you about it.” 

I had no words to decline the offer, eyen 
if I wished it. My breath was fairly taken 
away by Simpson’s four wives. The travel¬ 
er that had liked his food uncooked had 
given me rather a turn, but that was noth¬ 
ing to this revelation of my present com¬ 
panion : a man we had always considered 
of the highest respectability, and whom my 
wife had even thought would have suited 
our Jane. 

“Well, it was at a picnic party on the 
plains near Bussora that the thing first came 
about. My wife and I were both present at 
it; and my European notions preventing my 
believing there could be the least misun¬ 
derstanding about it, since I was already 
married, I made myself very agreeable to a 
certain Persian lady. She was neither young 
nor pretty—just like what my wife herself. 
Indeed, had grown to be by that time—and 
I no more thought of making her my No. 2 
than—dear me !—of embracing Mohammed¬ 
anism. My attentions, however, were mis¬ 
construed ; and her brother, being a violent 
man in the Shah’s cavalry, and knowing I 
had a fairish income, insisted upon my be¬ 
coming his brother-in-law. I believe Irish 
marriages are often brought about in the 
same way, so there w^as nothing in that; 
the peculiarity of the case lay in my having 
a wife already, and one who was very reso¬ 
lute indeed to prevent my having another. 
I spare you the troubles that ensued. Be¬ 
tween my No. 1 wife on the one hand, and 
her sharp tongue, and the officer of Spahis on 
the other, with his sharp sword, I was placed 
in a very unpleasant position, I promise 
you; but in the end I married Khaleda. I 
am sorry to say the two ladies got on ex¬ 
tremely ill together. It was said by a great 
English wit that when one’s wife gets to be 
forty, one ought to be allowed to change 
her for two twenties, like a forty-pound 
note, and I dare say that would be very 
nice; but, unhappily, I had now two wives, 
each forty, if they were a day, and there 
was no prospect of getting them changed, 
or parting from them in any way. 

“ Pirouzd and Khaleda led me a most nn- 
They quarreled from morning 


I to night, and so far from being able to play 
off one against the other, as I had secretly 
I hoped, I was treated with great unkind¬ 
ness by both of them. They were a matter 
of very considerable expense, of course, and 
very little satisfaction. My position, in 
fact, became intolerable; and as I could 
please neither of them, I resolved to please 
myself by marrying No. 3.” 

“ A twenty, I suppose ?” said I, interested 
in spite of myself in this remarkable narra¬ 
tion. 

“ Well, yes; that is, she would have been 
a twenty in England, but in Persia young 
ladies marry a good deal earlier. She was 
a charming creature, and cost me—” 

“ What! did you huy her ?” cried I, in as 
tonishment and horror. 

“Well, no, not exactly: her father,how* 
ever, insisted upon something handsome, 
and there were heavyish fees to be paid to 
her mother and sisters, and to the Governor 
of Bussora. The custom of the country is 
curious in that respect. After one’s second 
•wife a considerable tax is levied by the 
government upon marrying men. Howev¬ 
er, Badoura was wmrth all the money: she 
sang, she played divinely; that is, she would 
have done so if she had not been always 
crying. Pirouz4 and Khaleda made her life 
utterly miserable. Hitherto they had been 
at daggers drawn with one another, but 
now they united together to persecute the 
unhappy Badoura. Her very life was scarce¬ 
ly safe with them. Wretched as my former 
lot had been, it was now become uneudur**!- 
ble, for one can bear one’s own misery bet¬ 
ter than that of those we love.” 

Here Simpson took out his handkerchief, 
of a beautiful Persian pattern, and pressed 
it to his eyes. “ Yes, my dear friend, they 
led my Badoura a dog’s life—did these two 
women. I felt myself ijowerless to protect 
her, for I was never very strong; and though 
I did not understand one-half of the epi¬ 
thets they showered upon her, I could see 
by the eliect they had upon her that they 
were most injurious—what I have no doubt 
would in this country bo considered action¬ 
able. For her, however, there was no rem¬ 
edy, and I think she would have sunk un¬ 
der their persecution had I not married 
Zobeide.” 

“ No. 4!” said I, aghast. “ What on earth 
did you do that for ?” 

“ I married Zobeide solely and wholly for 
Badoura’s sake. I chose her, not for her 
beauty, her virtues, nor her accomplish¬ 
ments, but entirely for her thews and sin¬ 
ews. I said to her, ^ Zobeide, you are a strong 
and powerful young woman: if I make you 
my wife, will you protect my lamb V and she 
said, ^ I will.’ It was the most satisfactory 
investment—I mean, the haj^piest choice—I 
ever made. My home is now the abode of 
peace. In one wing of the house abide 
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Pirouzd and Khaleda, in the other Zoheide 
and Badoiira: two on the east side and two 
on the west. Each respects the other; for 
although Pirouz4 and Khaleda are strong 
females, and could each wring the neck of 
my dear Badoura, Zoheide is stronger than 
both of them put together, and protects 
her. Thus the opposing elements are, as it 
were, neutralized: the combatants respect 
oue another, and I am the head of a united 
house. I got letters from all of my four 
wives this morning, each of them most char¬ 
acteristic and interesting: Badoura forgot 
to pay the postage—she has a soul above 
pecuniary details—and her letter was the 
dearest of all.” 

“ Don’t cry, Simpson,” said I—don’t cry, 
old fellow. The steamer goes on Tuesday, 
and then you will see all your wives again. 
They will welcome you with outstretched 
arms—eight outstretched arms, like the oc¬ 
topus.” I confess I was affected by my 
friend’s artless narration, at 'that time, 
though, since I have reflected upon the mat¬ 
ter, my moral sense has once more asserted 
itself, and is outraged. I state the matter 


as fairly as I can. I have been to picnics 
myself, as a married man, and made myself 
agreeable to the ladies. Well, in Persia this 
might have cost me my life, or the expense 
of a second establishment. So far, there is 
every excuse for Simpson. But, on the oth¬ 
er hand, the astounding fact remains that 
there are four Mrs. Simpsons at Bussora. 
Whenever I look at his quiet, business-like 
face, or hear him talking to my wife and the 
girls about Persian scenery, this revelation 
of his strikes me anew with wonder. Of 
course I have not told them about his do¬ 
mestic relations; it would be too great a 
shock to their respective systems; yet the 
possession of such a secret all to myself is 
too hard to bear, and I have, therefore, laid 
it before the public. The whole thing re¬ 
solves itself into a rule-of-three sum. If 
even a quiet, res 2 )ectable fellow like Simp¬ 
son, residing at Bussora, has four wives, how 
many wives — well, I don’t mean exactly 
that; but how much queerer things must 
IDeople do who are not so quiet and resj^ect- 
able as Simpson, and who live still further 
off? 


THE MICROSCOPE. 



By professor SAMUEL LOCKWOOD. 

L—ITS ORIGIN. 

O F the mental activities of boyhood, 
one especially still keeps its i)lace 
in memory. It was 
a certain aspiration, 
more evinced than 
acknowledged, to 
grow up into a 
philosopher. Com¬ 
porting with this 
was a lively juve¬ 
nile inquisitiveness 
concerning exj^eri- 
ments. We had 
read of the great 
Sir Isaac Newton, 
who blew soap-bub¬ 
bles in the interests 
of science, and we 
came to feel an aw¬ 
ful reverence for the 
earliest analyst of 
light. It is even yet 
remembered what a 
strain was put uimu 
our boyish thinking 
at sight of a magni- 
iyiiig-glass. It was 
a crude affair, com- 
})osed merely of two tue young MicRosoorisT. 

watch crystals set 

edge to edge, and filled with clean water. I To our question, so often put, why it did so. 
The thing was in itself so simple, and yet it | the one unvarying answer was sure to come, 
gave results that seemed to us mysterious, j “ Because it magnifies.” Yes, I know that. 
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But how does it magnify?” you are 

too inquisitive!” And so this little optical 
exi)erinient too long remained a mystery. 
However, ignorance was not allowed to be¬ 
come a bar to the bliss of enjoyment. We 
determined to have a magnifier of our own. 
Having obtained from the jeweler a pair of 
old bull’s-eye watch crystals, and a lump of 
shoe-maker’s wax from the cobbler, the two 
glasses were set together, and secured at 
the edges by a band of wax. To be sure, 
the job was a bungling one, for, do the best 
we could, the unsightly dark wax would lap 
over too far, making an irregular band some¬ 
thing more than a quarter of an inch wide. 
This caused us a good deal of annoyance; 
but even this, as afterward appeared, was a 
case of fretting over a blessing in disguise. 
That unsightly band, which thus lapping 
on the glasses reduced their size, performed 
well the functions of what we afterward 
learned was called in scientific parlance an 
optical diaphragm. Thus it afforded an ad¬ 
vantage which we did not understand until 
a long time afterward. It effectually cut 
off the outside rays of light, which are al¬ 
ways the most refrangible, and even in mag¬ 
nifying-glasses of high excellence are not 
without a provoking tendency to beget in¬ 
distinctness of image. 

Such was our first magnifier. It was 
really a microscope in its simplest and per¬ 
haps most ancient form. Speaking technic¬ 
ally, it was a double convex lens. As the 
word lens occurs so often in microscopy, it 
will be in order to say that it had its first 
application in this sense to certain spherical 
bodies of glass made for optical uses. The 
word indicates a resemblance to the seed of 
the common lentil, the Ervum Ims, eaten in 
Europe. 

It is amusing now to look back on the 
time when the boy played the role of the 
young j)hilosopher. Verily there was some 
pride over that magnifier, as he showed its 
power on a butterfly, or its effect on the 


scale of a gold-fish. And surely 
that was an allowable pleasure 
which was enjoyed at the sur¬ 
prise of the rustic admirers 
when a gnat was made to look 
as large as a flesh-fly. Though 
not conscious of the fact, there 
was a smack of the pride of 
science. And that was a pe¬ 
culiar sensation when, for the 
first time, we read in English 
an extract from the philoso¬ 
pher Seneca to the effect that 
writing, even if very small 
and obscure, becomes larger 
and clearer when looked at 
through a small glass globe 
filled with water.” SomeJiow 
this seemed to make our home¬ 
made magnifier loom up into 
the high respectability of a scientific an¬ 
tique ; in fact, it seemed to establish a re¬ 
lationship to an antiquity of not less than 
two thousand years. 

Still that old mystery kept confronting 
us. How did the thing magnify ? And in 
this wise the mist began to break: 

Though the ‘Sveakly boy” was never 
much at athletic games, there was one sport 
in which ho excelled his playmates. It was 
in throwing stones at objects under the wa¬ 
ter. And the boy had a theory in the case, 
which was often expounded to his compan¬ 
ions, and this was the drift thereof: If you 
push a straight stick slantingwise into the 
water, it will look crooked, or broken at the 
water-line. Although the stick may slant 
but a little, it will appear, as to the part in 
the water, to slant a great deal. The mean¬ 
ing of this is that practically we see that 
part of the’ stick which is in the air just 
where it is, but the part which is in the 
water is really seen where it is not. And it 
is precisely so with a fish in the water. To 
the beholder it seems to be farther off’ than 
it actually is, and also nearer the surface 
of the water than it really is; so that a stone 
aimed wliere the fish seems to be will strike 
in advance of its object, because the actual 
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fact in the case is, we are not aiming at the 
fish at aU, hut simply at its image ; and liit- 
ting the image would he no more hitting 
the fish than would striking a man^s shadow 
he striking the man himself. 

It is not averred that such was the pre¬ 
ciseness of the hoy’s method, only that such 
was its logic. Generally these hoyish lect¬ 
ures were accepted as demonstrations. But 
on one occasion particularly these dialectics 
were wofully dashed hy a discharge of casu¬ 
istry of the reductio ad absurdum sort, which 
possessed in a high degree the merit of that 
ancient method, in that its own absurd¬ 
ity made it j^ositively unanswerable. Our 
neighbor Donald had listened with such re¬ 
spectful attention that we supposed he was 
all along assenting to all we said. But the 
following logic struck us dumb : 

That’s all very fine, my lad—very fine ! 
But it’s contrary to common-sense, seeing 
it’s against one’s own senses, and tliet'efore 
against all sound reason. You tell me that 
I look where the fish is, and it isn’t there; 
hut if I look where it isn’t, why, then, that’s 
just where it is! Now all that is impossi¬ 
ble ; and therefore it’s a farlacy, my lad—a 
farlacy. Moreover, it’s against sound logic. 
Seeing is believing; and that’s what your 
Maker intended; therefore, to say contrary- 
wise is to deny the faith, my lad, and to con¬ 
tend against the truth.” 

In order to apprehend the fact that an 
image of an object may be seen entirely dis¬ 
tinct and separate from the object itself, let 
such as have not already done so try the 
following for themselves. Place a nickel 
cent at the bot¬ 
tom of a bowl; 
after looking, so 
as to be sure 
where tlie coin 
is, withdraw gen¬ 
tly backward un¬ 
til the coin is lost 
to view, being 
concealed by one 
TiiE COIN IN THE HOWL. side of the ves¬ 
sel ,* while you 
are keeping your eyes steadily fixed in that 
position, lot some one pour water slowly 
into tlie bowl. The image of the coin im¬ 
mediately appears forward of the real coin, 
and higher up in the water. 

Donald’s logic only caused us a temporary 
uneasiness. In due time Ferguson’s Optics 
fell in our way, which, despite its formidable 
mathematics and geometry, all dark to us as 
Egypt, came like a revelation. We then 
learned with delight that the fish phenom¬ 
enon gave the key to unlock the mystery of 
the magnifier. It proved that rays of light, 
when passing from one medium into or 
through another medium of different densi¬ 
ty, have the quality of being bent, or re¬ 
fracted. Look at the little diagram of a 



ray of light passing 
through different media. 
Let A, W, and G respect¬ 
ively represent air, water, 
and glass, three media 
of different density, and 
hence of different re- 
frangibility, or capacity 
to bend the rays of light. 
The air is the least re¬ 
fractive medium of the 
three, the water is more 
so, and the glass is the 
most. Hence the ray 
of light, &, is different¬ 
ly refracted as it passes 



A KAY OF LIGHT PASS¬ 
ING THROUGH DIF¬ 
FERENT MEDIA. 


through these several media, being the most 
bent as it passes through the glass, which it 
leaves at e; whereas, were it not refracted 
in its passage, it would, after entering at b, 
leave at d; that is, it would pass through 
in a straight line. 


Let us now take up the question. How 
does a lens magnify ? 

Doubtless every one knows that in these 
considerations every image is the result of 
light reflected from some real object. Why, 
then, does not light, when thrown from a 
real object upon a screen, in aU cases give 
an image of that object? To answer this 
we have devised the little diagram of dis¬ 
persed or scat¬ 
tered light. Sup¬ 
pose the long up¬ 
right line to rep¬ 
resent a screen 
ui)on which light 
is reflected by the 
arrow. From ev¬ 
ery surface point 
on that side of 
the arrow which 
is presented to¬ 
ward the screen 
are shed little 
bundles of rays, 
called pencils 
of light, which 
spread out into 
cones ^of light. 

The letters A,B,C 
are meant to in¬ 
dicate three re¬ 
flecting points on 
the arrow, name¬ 
ly, one at the middle and one at each ex¬ 
tremity. From each of these points is pro¬ 
jected a pencil or cone of light of the same 
size and form, and containing the same num¬ 
ber of rays. Of necessity these rays cross 
and intercross one another; hence they give 
no image on the screen, but simply a circular 
spot or blur of light. Now it is not merely 
from the points marked A, B, C on the sur¬ 
face of the arrow that liglit is reflected on 
the screen, but from every conceivable point 
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of surface which the arrow presents to the 
screen; so that from points beyond number 
pencils of light are projected, each pencil 
becoming a cone whose base is received 
upon the screen. Here, then, is the real 
difficulty. Every surface point of the arrow 
toward the screen reflects a large number 
of rays, every one of which gives a reflec¬ 
tion or image of that point upon the screen. 
Now, as the rays from this point fall on the 
screen like the base of a cone, if we could 
only see it we should behold this single sur¬ 
face point of the arrow represented in an 
image infinitely small, and that image re¬ 
peated by the tip of every ray which enter¬ 
ed into the cone of light whose base was on 
the screen and whose apex was at the point 
of reflection from the arrow. Suppose the 
color of the barb of the arrow to be white; 
then the reflected point represented by a 


same result will follow as to color. Please 
look again at the little diagram. If you 
will trace the course of the rays from their 
reflecting points, you will observe that many 
of them have the same points of impinge¬ 
ment. By looking at these points on the 
screen it will be noticed that the rays strike 
these spots in triplets; for instance, a ray 
from A and one from B and another from C 
all meet at the one precise point on the 
screen. Now if the color of the arrow-head 
be white, and of the shaft yellow, and of the 
feather red, then at the point marked D on 
the screen an outer ray from the pencil A 
would deposit the tiniest tip of its proper 
pigment; at the same spot a tip of paint of 
another color comes from B; again, at the 
same place, a spot of color diftering from 
both is brought from C; and thus for the 
places E and F; and so on for any spot on 
the screen within the 
circle of light. Thus, 
in fact, the screen re¬ 
ceives a dab of color 
from the entire brush 
or pencil A, and anoth¬ 
er in like manner from 
the brush or pencil B, 
and in the same way 
another from the pen¬ 
cil C. And so the col¬ 
ors become indistin¬ 
guishable. 

How, then, can wo 
obtain an image of an 
obj ect by reflected light 
rays? By cutting oft’ 
all unnecessary rays, or 
even joencils of rays, 
that leave each reflect¬ 
ing point of the object. 
The thing that is to be 
accomplished is to get 
on the screen just so 
many representative 
rays as there are re¬ 
flecting points of sur¬ 
face on the object whose image is desii'ed. 
Let us take a common visiting-card and 
pierce it with a large pin, making a clean 
smooth hole in the centre of the card. We 
will now hold the perforated card between 
a candle and a screen. The result is a true 
image of the candle on the screen. To un¬ 
derstand how this is done let us make a dia¬ 
gram of the card. Let A, B, C represent so 
many points on the side of the candle to¬ 
ward the screen. From A are thrown a 
number of rays, 
just as at A in 
the figure of 
dispensed light. 

But the little 
hole in the card 
iflays the part 
of a strict utili- diagkam of pebfobated oaed. 



ray from A would bo on the screen a tin^^ 
white point, because it represents just so 
much of the surface at A as the reflecting 
point is able to give. Suppose, again, that 
the cone represents a brush dipped in white 
paint; then the tip of every hair would 
give a white spot, and every white siiot 
would exactly represent the reflected spot; 
but the combined white spots would give a 
circular dab actually representing nothing. 
And this is done from every point of reflec¬ 
tion along the arrow, since every point of 
reflection sheds a pencil of light, and this 
pencil diverges into a cone of rays whose 
base falls upon the screen. Hence, as re¬ 
spects the shape of the reflected object, 
there is no delineation, for the result is a 
confused circular blur of light. 

But the above is a confusion of form. The 
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tarian, and, as if on princi¬ 
ple, rigorously refuses ad¬ 
mittance to every irrele¬ 
vant or superfluous ray, 
as, for instance, from tlie 
point A only a tiny repre¬ 
sentative ray is admitted. 

Having passed through, it 
moves on in a straight line, and takes its 
proper place on the screen just where that 
line impinges, which place, from this very 
regulation, is not contended for by any other 
ray that enters. Hence the point thus illu¬ 
minated on the screen exactly represents the 
point A of the object. And what is true of 
the point A is also true of the point B and 
the point C, and, in fact, of every conceiva¬ 
ble point on the side of the object toward 
the screen; so that every point, although it 
sheds a large number of rays into space, as 
do the points A, B, C in the figure of dis¬ 
persed light, can only get in its one repre¬ 
sentative ray. 

To make this automatic eclecticism of the 
rays perfectly clear, let reference again be 
made to the figure of dispersed light. Sup¬ 
pose that for the nonce the line D E F, which 
represents a screen, shall here represent the 
card, and that E represents the pin-hole. 
Then of all the rays from A only the eclec¬ 
tic one showi}, by the dotted line from c can 
pass through; of all the rays from C only 
the one indicated by the dotted line from d 
can get in; while B is only allowed to get 
in its central ray. What a beautiful econ¬ 
omy is this exclusiveness of Nature, where¬ 
in so many seek to enter, but are not able I 
In the thronged movement of those dis¬ 
persed rays, how motiveless the way, and 
how many there are that go in thereat! but 
the narrow gate of purpose, how few there 
be that find it! 

Every one knows that when looking at a 
carriage approaching from the distance, it 
becomes sensibly larger as the distance is 
lessened; also that a retreating carriage 
decreases in size as the distance increases. 
What is the reason of all this ? The opti¬ 
cian would say that both phenomena are 
due respectively to the enlarging and di¬ 
minishing of the visual angle. Now as we 
are not supposed to be opticians, this very 
answer forces upon us two questions: What 
is a visual angle ? and What is meant by its 
increase or diminishment ? A visual angle 
is the angle made by two rays of light which 
proceed from the extreme parts of an object 
and terminate in a point at the eye of the 
beholder. Hence the size of the object 
seen, if seen distinctly, is really the meas¬ 
ure of the angle of vision. In the cut 
(three visual angles), suppose the spot at 
the greatest extremity from the eye to be 
an arrow so far off that its true form is in¬ 
distinguishable. It is, to all appearance, a 
mere spot. The angle which this makes to 


the eye is very small. In order to see what it 
is, the eye approaches nearer, until it is seen 
to be an arrow. The object now gives a 
new angle, which is larger than before. On 
a nearer approach the arrow becomes still 
larger, and now a new and larger angle of 
vision is obtained. Still the eye approach¬ 
es the object until the large arrow is seen. 
The object is now brought as near to the 
eye as is compatible with distinct vision, 
and it has now obtained the largest visual 
angle of which that object is capable. Let 
the eye approach the object still nearer; the 
latter now becomes indistinct. The truth 
is, the object now fills an angle altogether 
too large for the eye, as its lines, instead of 
meeting in a point at the eye, actually meet 
far behind it. All that the eye does really 
see is just so much of the shaft of the arrow 
as is contained within the two lines of the 
largest of the true visual angles. So that 
we have two angles in the diagram that are 
not true angles of vision, because the object 
when embraced in or subtending either one 
is not distinct to the eye; and we have 
three angles that are true angles of vision, 
because the object as measured by any oue 
of them is distinctly seen. Hence the angle 
of vision can be lost in two ways—either 
when the object is too near the eye, or too 
remote from it. It is noticeable also from 
the above that the nearer an object is to the 
eye, providing it is within the angle of vis¬ 
ion, the larger it will appear. 

It was plain in the diagram of the visual 
angles that an object may be indistinct be¬ 
cause it is contained in too small an angle. 
Suppose some object entirely too minute to 
be distinguished by the unaided eye or nat¬ 
ural sight, however near that object might 
be brought; it would, in spite of nearness, 
still be indistinguishable, for the reason that 
its angle is too small. Suppose a thin plate 
of glass could be placed between the eye and 
the object; practically nothing is gained, as 
the rays of light pass through the glass un¬ 
changed. Supposing that object to be a 
diminutive specimen of the arrow so often 
used already, remove the thin plate of glass 
and put a double convex lens in its place; 
now the arrow is magnified. Look at the 
two outermost or peripheral rays, namely, 
the one which starts by reflection from the 
point of the arrow, and the one which in 
like manner leaves the tip of the feather. 
Just as they enter the lens, on the side far¬ 
ther from the eye, they are bent inwardly, 
that is, toward the central or thickest p^rt 
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TIIK MAGNIFIED ARROW. 

of the lens, so that when they emerge on 
the side next to the eye, they converge until 
they meet at a point in that organ. But 
here it is evident a new angle is formed hy 
these rays, which is wider or more obtuse 
than was the angle which they made when 
they left the object which reflected them. 
Now, as already mentioned, to make any 
object seem larger to the eye, it is only nec¬ 
essary to bring it nearer to the eye, or to set 
it in a larger visual angle. To make it plain 
that this new angle is wider, let its two sides 
be prolonged, as by the dotted lines A C and 
B D, until they inclose the enlarged image 
C D, which is the magnified image—that is, 
the virtual image—of the object E L. Now 
this enlarged angle is really the angle of 
vision, or the visual angle, produced in this 
instance by the refraction or bending of the 
rays which pass from the object through the 
double convex lens. Opticians call such an 
image the virtual image, in distinction from 
the real image, which is always inverted, in 
whatever way produced, as seen in the cut 
of the i^erforated card. It is the real image 
which is at last thrown upon that delicate 
screen or curtain within the eye known as 
the retina. 

How, then, does a lens magnify? It brings 
the object, that is, its image, nearer to the 
eye, that is, to distinct vision, than was pos¬ 
sible without this aid, and this it does by 
enlarging the visual angle. 

In regard to our home-made microscope, 
in w'hat way was that wax band advanta¬ 
geous ? This requires that a moment be 
spent in considering what is meant by the 
expression “ the aben’atiou of lenses.” Our 
statements have all along assumed that the 
rays leaving a single point, after passing 
through a convex lens, will all meet at a 
l^oiut w^hich we have called the focus. This 
is not, strictly speaking, true, except of lenses 
having a very small aperture. We are now 
quite familiar with the fact that all rays 
(except Ihe central or axial rays) passing 
through a convex lens are bent or refract¬ 
ed toward the axial ray. Those passing 
through the nearest to the edge of the lens 
are the most refracted, and those passing 
through the nearest to the axial or central 
ray are the least refracted, while the axis 
itself, being a straight or unbent line, ad¬ 


mits of no refraction. Now at 
the luminous point, that is, the 
burning point in a burning- 
glass, which is usually called 
the focus, there are actuary, so 
to speak, two foci, because the 
outer or peripheral rays all come 
to a point at a definite distance 
from the centre of the lens, 'while 
those rays near to the axial ray 
come to a point a little farther 
distant from the centre of the 
lens than is the point made by 
the meeting and crossing of the external 
rays. To this departure from exact .con¬ 
currence has been given the name splwrical 
ahen'ation. Because of this difference of 
focus it often happens that the image ob¬ 
tained of an object is sharp at the edge but 
indistinct at the centre, 
or distinct at the cen¬ 
tre and blurred at the 
edges. On this account 
the photographer often 
uses a diaphragm or 
stop. It may be simply 
a card with an annular 
opening, by which he 
covers over the edges 
of the lens, thus shut¬ 
ting off, or stopping 
out,” as he says, the a piiotoqrai’iier’b stop. 
peripheral or most re¬ 
frangible rays. It was in this way that the 
wax binding on our first magnifier reduced 
the spherical abeiTatinn, and so secured a 
sharper outline to the image. 

Doubtless the earliest, and for many ages 
the only, microscope was the double convex 
lens. A rock-crystal obtained in the ruins 
of Nineveh was pronounced by Sir David 
Brewster to be a lens prepared for ojitical 
purposes. There does not seem to be any 
evidence that the ancient lens was devoted 
to the acquisition of knowledge ; hence sci¬ 
ence—what there was of it then—was prob¬ 
ably in no way indebted to this little instru¬ 
ment. It was far otherwise, however, with 
art. A seal once belonging to Michael An¬ 
gelo, “ and believed to have been made at a 
very remote ei)och, has fifteen figures en¬ 
graved in a circle of fourteen millimeters in 
diameter.” Just to think of it! a hard gem 
containing, in a circular space but a trifle 
over half an inch in width, fifteen delicately 
executed figures. Some of these figures are 
not even visible to the naked eye! 

Among our early scientific microscopists 
the best work was done by the simple mi¬ 
croscope, barely consisting of a double con¬ 
vex lens. But it was earnest work, and 
done by devoted men. The famous Leuw- 
enhoek made his own lenses; and for each 
object deemed worthy of real study and 
preservation he made a separate and spe¬ 
cially adapted microscope, which, when fo- 
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cused to his liking, was not permitted to be 
disturbed, but was carefully set aside, al¬ 
ways ready for inspection. His cabinet 
thus became not only a collection of speci¬ 
mens, but also a collection of microscopes— 
a formidable matter, truly, and highly ex¬ 
pensive, as, except the lens, every one was 
constructed entirely of silver. As he says 
in his inelegant but quaint Latin, “ilfi/ii qui- 
dem sunt centum cent unique microscojna” (In¬ 
deed, I have hundreds upon hundreds of 
microscopes). He left by will to the Royal 
Society twenty-six of these little instru¬ 
ments, with their objects permanently fo¬ 
cused. These were all intrusted to the 
learned microscopist Henry Baker, with in¬ 
structions to report on them. In 1740, after 
devoting three months to their examina¬ 
tion, he made his report, which was pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, 
No. 458. His words elsewhere are, Of the 
twenty-six microscopes I examined, one 
magnifies the diameter of an object 160, one 
133, one 114, three 100, three 89, eight 80, two 
72, three 66, two 57, one 53, and one 40 times.” 
We give a drawing of a Leuwenhoek’s mi¬ 
croscope. It con¬ 
sists of two silver 
plates secured to¬ 
gether by six 
rivets. The two 
plates are repre¬ 
sented in the cut, 
each being a side 
of the instru¬ 
ment. Let us 
mark the two 
sides respective¬ 
ly F and B, and 
call them the 
front and the back of the microscope, mean¬ 
ing by the back the side kept toward the 
observer. At the bottom of the back is the 
handle, with a little screw in the upper part 
to secure it to the plate. High up on the 
jOate, near the top, is a little hole. It is 
here where the lens is secured between the 
plates, and where the eye of the observer is 
applied. On the plate F, representing the 
front side, the handle is again seen, which 
now is shown to be a long screw, by turn¬ 
ing which between the thumb and linger 
is adjusted the height of the stage at the 
upper end of the screw. On the stage is a 
short, thick, upright pin, not unlike a ten¬ 
pin. On this the object to be examined is 
secured, usually by some adhesive sub¬ 
stance. The base of this upright fits snug¬ 
ly into a little hole in the stage, in which 
it can be turned by the little projecting 
lever. In front of the stage is a small screw. 
By turning this the stage can be pressed a 
little from the plate, if necessary, when 
focusing. With s^ich instruments, Leuwen- 
hoek made those discoveries which made 
him famous, and a few of which, after his ' 
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leuwenuokk’s miorosoope. 


nearly half a century of microscopic work, 
constituted that legacj'^ so much prized by 
the Royal Society, an account of which is 
given in two of the papers of the Philosoph¬ 
ical Transactions. 

But the greatest improvement that the 
simple microscope received was in 1740, at 
the hands of Dr. Nathaniel Lieberkiihn, of 
Berhn. He also adapted a separate micro¬ 
scope for each object, many of which were 
anatomical preparations gi'eatly in advance 
of the labors of his associates. The simple 
microscope, as improved by him, produced 
some sensational results. For the sake of 
those who are pleased with striking con¬ 
trasts, we have reproduced an efibrt of that 



NATURE VERSUS ART—WASP’S STING AND POINT OF A 
OAMDRIO NKEDLF.. 


venerable man, in which he attempted to 
show how greatly more finished Nature is 
in her works than it is possible for man to 
be in his. It is Nature versus Art—a wasp’s 
sting and the point of a cambric needle. If 
you look along the sides of this needle point, 
here shown to be coarser apparently than a 
sailor’s marline-spike, you will see an ap¬ 
pearance like that of a margin. If this be 
correct (for it is taken from a copy), then it 
would seem as if a delicate fihu of the steel 
had been rendered transparent by the ex¬ 
cellence of the illumination. And, in fact, 
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it was just here wherein 
Lieberkiihu’s little mi¬ 
croscopes excelled all 
others in their day. We 
refer to the small cut 
showing the interior 
of Lieherkiihn’s micro¬ 
scope. At r is shown 
a large convex lens, 
which condenses the 
light upon the silver 
mirror or spectrum, s, 
which throws a brill¬ 
iant light upon the lit¬ 
tle object, 0 , which is 
magnitied by the mag¬ 
nifying lens, m, which 
is placed, as is seen, 
between a hole in the 
centre of the spectrum 
and the hole at which 
the eye is applied when 
viewing the object. 

In those days micro¬ 
scopy, whether looked 
at in consideration of 
the work involved or 
the expense incurred, 
was nothing less than 
a serious business. Happily, both as to cost 
and efficiency, the microscope of to-day puts 
matters in a much more manageable shape. 

A word on the compound microscope. 

In this instrument the 
observer does not look 
really at the object, but 
at an image of it, which 
image is given to the 
eye as the magnified 
condition of another 
image. An enlarged 
picture or image of the 
object is projected up 
the tube of the instru¬ 
ment from a lens, or set of lenses, and that 
image is again enlarged, or what is in effect 
the same thing, it is committed to a larger 
visual angle. The modern compound mi¬ 
croscope consists essentially, as respects the 
lenses, of two parts—^the lens or lenses next 
the object, and the two lenses next the eye. 
The lens or, if more than one, the lenses 
next the object are called the objective. 
This objective may consist of but one lens. 
It often, however, consists of three, and is 
then called a triplet. These three lenses 
are screwed the one to the other. If the 
two bottom lenses are taken off, and the 
upper one used, usually an inch focus is ob¬ 
tained. If now the middle lens be screwed 
on to this one, perhaps a half-inch focus will 
be got, which of course is a greatly increased 
power. If now the third lens be screwed 
on, and all three used as an objective, likely 
a quarter-inch focus will be had, and the 
highest power vdll then be obtained of 



INTERIOR OF A LIRBER- 

kCun’b microscope. 


which this particular triplet is capable. So 
that with every increase of power in the 
objective there is a shortening of the focus 
and a lessening of the area of the real field 
of observation. For instance, the one-inch 
focus objective might take in the whole of 
a fly at one view. But suppose it is desira¬ 
ble to so enlarge a single organ of that in¬ 
sect as to be able to inspect all its peculiari¬ 
ties, it would have to be done with a higher 
power, and when done this particular organ 
would itself fill the field. It is a little curi¬ 
ous how general the difficulty seems to be 
to comprehend this point. Suppose an art¬ 
ist be required to paint in life-size the por¬ 
trait of a babe, and a spread of canvas just 
large enough be furnished for that purpose. 
But the patron has changed his mind, and 
now requests the artist to paint on the same 
canvas a life-size likeness of the child’s fa¬ 
ther. It is plain that the thing is impossi¬ 
ble. We have a friend who is very skillful 
with the microscope. A neighbor one day 
brought in a dead gold-fish, some three inch¬ 
es long. He said he had been so delighted 
by thinking on that animalcule that was 
magnified a thousand times, that he had 
often thought how splendid a gold-fish 
would look when so enlarged; and “Now,” 
said he, “ wouldn’t you be so good as just to 
put your very strongest magnifier on this 
fish ?” Only to think, he expected to see 
inside that narrow tube, all clad in golden 
armor, an ichthyic monster 250 feet long, 
every scale of whose plate-armor would be 
ten feet broad; and these, too, fluted with 
grooves into any one of which a man might 
lay his right arm! 

Nor is all that has been just narrated to 
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be charged -subjectively to pure ignorance. 
A good deal of it is begotten of the inten¬ 
tional misstatements of persons who have 
wares to sell, and not a little of the care¬ 
lessness of statement too often found in 
popular books. In one of these, devoted to 
optics, we read: The surface of the object 
appears to occupy four million times its nat¬ 
ural extent. Under such a power, a hair 
would appear six inches thick, a fine needle 
would look like a street post, and a grain 
of sand like a mass of rocks.” Alas, what 
becomes of that cambric needle enlarged to 
the respectable dimensions of a marline- 
spike ? O shade of Leuwenhoek! But there 
is not a shadow of you left! 

The upper part of the tube in the com¬ 
pound microscope is occupied by the eye¬ 
glasses. These are two x)lano-convex lens¬ 
es ; that is, lenses that are convex on one 
side and flat on the other. The flat sur¬ 
faces are toward the eye. The lens imme¬ 
diately next the eye is called the eyeglass, 
or ocular; the one more remote is called the 
field-glass ; while the term eye-piece is oft¬ 
en used to mean the two glasses and that 
part of the tube which contains them, and 
which part can be put into or taken out of 
the long tube of the microscope, as the bet¬ 
ter sorts of instruments have usually more 
than one eye-piece. 

Our engraving shows a compound micro¬ 
scope. It is really a portrait of the kind 
used professionally, that is, in the labora¬ 
tory, and hence is known as the student^s 
microscope. It is with 
such an instrument that 
the main part of profes¬ 
sional work is done; and, 
comparatively speaking, 
it is seldom that a better 
instrument is required. 
Let us now inspect the 
interior of a compound 
microscope; that is, let us 
see what goes on inside 
such an instrument. With 
a few words the diagram 
will make this whole mat¬ 
ter plain. From e e, where 
the eye is placed, to the 
little object at the other 
end, is the entire length 
of the tube of the instru¬ 
ment. From eeto ff is the 
short tube, called the eye¬ 
piece, which is put into the 
top of the long tube. It 
contains two glasses ; the 
one, e e, is the eyeglass, the 
other,//, is the field-glass, 
and both are plano-convex 
lenses ; that is, convex on 
one side and plane on the 
SIDE A COMPOUND Other, the flat side being 
MioEosoopB. toward the eye. At & & is a 



constricted aperture in the tube, between 
the two glasses. This is the diaphragm, or 
annular opening, which shuts out all unnec¬ 
essary or disturbing light. From each end 
of the object and from the centre of it are 
projected three rays of light. By following 
each outside triplet of rays from the object, 
we notice that df there were no obstruction 
they would form an image at aa; but meet¬ 
ing the field-glass,//, they are bent from their 
course, and compelled to pass through the 
constricted passage of the diaphragm at h h. 
Here they form a magnified image of the 
object. Now the eyeglass, e e, further mag¬ 
nifies this image, just as if it were an orig¬ 
inal object; for the rays leave h &, and pass 
through the lens or eyeglass exactly as 
they do in the case of the simple micro¬ 
scope. 

^‘The lens ff is not essential to a com¬ 
pound microscope ; but as it is quite evident 
that the rays proceeding to a a would fall 
without the eyeglass, e e, if it was removed, 
and only a part of the light would thus he 
brought under view, it is always made use 
of in the present compound microscope.” 

The early microscope was troubled with a 
play of rainbow colors upon and around the 
object. This is called chromatic aberration. 
We have not space to explain the marvelous 
ingenuity which is resorted to to correct 
this tendency. Lenses so prepared are call¬ 
ed achromatic. 

So the microscopist of to-day has at his 
service, in the modern microscope, one of 
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the highest achievements of human genius. 
What fertility of invQution and high skill 


in execution! How wonderfully blended 
are the rigid mathematics and the severest 
optical science and the nicest mechanism of 
constructive skill! The microscope is really 
the crystallization of large scientific experi¬ 
ence. Nay, we prefer to regard it as an or¬ 
ganism of thought, the clustered fruitage 
of the busy, active thinking of two hun¬ 
dred years. Such is the modern high-class 
achromatic compound microscope; while 
the last achievement, the binocular micro¬ 
scope, seems to leave nothing to be desired. 

So much for the genesis and growth of 
the microscope. And shall we not indulge 
one thought on its conceptional origin ? As 
it* destined to the status of a noble organ¬ 
ism, it began existence as a mere globule, a 
spherical cell. And who knows—but is it 
not likely that the conception took place in 
the mind of an inchoate optician when ob¬ 
serving the eft’ect of the morning sunlight 
on a drop of dew ? There, to his astonish¬ 
ment, appeared in clear enlargement the 
hitherto indiscernible—^the delicate nerv- 
ures of the wing of a drowned midge. Thus 
in the beginning, j^erhaps, was prefigured 
that ultivia thule of modern microscoj)y, the 
immersion lens. 

And now, after such a genesis and such 
an unfolding, in how much is our world the 
better for the microscope ? To what extent 
is science its debtor? Does it add to the 
sum of knowledge ? Does it increase human 
hajjpiness or lessen human misery ? In sub¬ 
sequent papers we shall answer these ques¬ 
tions. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

[Sebcnteentlj ^^aper.] 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—(Conc^Mded.) 
OWARD the conclusion of the first por¬ 
tion of this paper, published last month, 
the necessity was shown of noticing the 
New England revolt against Calvinism, in 
order to account for certain peculiarities 
which characterize some prominent poets 
and men of letters who testify to its influ¬ 
ence. The theological protest against Uni- 
tariauism was made by some of the most 
powerful minds and learned scholars in the 
country—by Stuart, Park, Edwards, Barnes, 
Robinson, Lyman Beecher, the whole family 
of the Alexanders, of which Addison Alex¬ 
ander was the greatest, not to mention fiftj^ 
others. The thought of these men still con¬ 
trols the theological opinion of the country, 
and their works are much more extensively 
circulated, and exert a greater practical in¬ 
fluence, than the writings of such men as 
Channing, Norton, Dewey, Emerson, and 
Parker; but still they have not affected in 
a like degree the literature which springs 
from the heart, the imagination, and the 


spiritual sentiment. Unitarianism, through 
its lofty views of the dignity of human na¬ 
ture, naturally allied itself with the senti¬ 
ment of philanthropy. While it has not 
been more practically conspicuous than oth¬ 
er denominations for the love of man, as 
expressed in works to ameliorate his con¬ 
dition, it has succeeded better in domesti¬ 
cating philanthropy in literature, especial¬ 
ly in poetrj". Witness Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Mrs. Howe. 

Longfellow is probably the most popular 
poet of the country. The breadth of his 
sympathy, the variety of his acquisitions, 
the plasticity of his imagination, the sono¬ 
rousness and weight of his verse, the vivid¬ 
ness of his imagery, the equality, the beau¬ 
ty, the beneficence of his disposition, make 
him universally attractive and universally 
intelligible. Each of his minor poems is per¬ 
vaded by one thought, and has that artistic 
unity which comes from the economic use of 
rich material. The “ Hymn to the Night,” 
“ A Psalm of Life,” Footsteps of Angels,” 
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^^Tlie Skeleton in Armor,” ^^The Wreck of 
tlie Hesperus,” ^‘The Village Blacksmith,” 
‘‘Excelsior,” “The Ai’senal at Springfield,” 
■“Sea-Weed,” “Resignation,” and other of 
his minor poems have found a lodgment in 
the memory of every body, and it will he 
found that their charm consists in their uni¬ 
ty as well as in their beauty, that they are 
as much poems, complete in themselves, as 
“ Evangeline” or “ Hiawatha.” In “ Maid¬ 
enhood” and “ Endymion,” especially in the 
latter, the poet is revealed in all the oxqui- 
siteness, the delicacy, the refinement, ol his 
imaginative faculty; but they are less pop¬ 
ular than the poems previously mentioned, 
because they embody more subtile 'moods 
of the poetic mind. Longfellow’s power of 
picturing to the eye and the soul a scene, a 
place, an event, a person, is almost unrivaled. 
His command of many metres, each adapted 
to his special subject, shows also how artist¬ 
ically he uses sound to re-enforce vision, 
and satisfy the ear while pleasing the eye. 

“When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the equinox, 

Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with sea-weed from the rocks.” 

The ear least skilled to detect the harmo¬ 
nies of verse feels the obvious effect of lines 
like .these. In his long poems, sirch as 
“Evangeline,” “The Golden Legend,” “Hi¬ 
awatha,” “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” “ The New England Tragedies,” Long¬ 
fellow never repeats himself. He occupies 
a new domain of poetry with each succes¬ 
sive poem, and always gives the public the 
delightful shock of a new surprise. In his 
prose works, Outre-MeVj HypeHon, and Kava- 
naglij ho is the same man as in his verse— 
ever sweet, tender, thoughtful,'weighty, vig¬ 
orous, imaginative, and humane. His great 
translation of Dante is not the least of his 
claims to the gratitude of his countrymen, 
for it is a new illustration of his life-long 
devotion—rare in an American—to the serv¬ 
ice of literature, considered as one of the 
highest exercises of patriotism. 

Longfellow has enjoyed every advantage 
that culture can give, and his knowledge 
of many nations and many languages un¬ 
doubtedly has given breadth to his mind, 
and opened to him ever new sources of po¬ 
etic interest; hut John Greenleaf Wliittier, 
Who contests with him the jialm of popu¬ 
larity as a poet, was one of those God-made 
men who are in a sense self-made poets. A 
musing farmer’s boy, working in the fields, 
and ignorant of hooks, he early felt the po¬ 
etic instinct moving in his soul, but thought 
his surroundings were essentially prosaic, 
and could never he sung. At last one after¬ 
noon, while he was gathering in the hay, 
a peddler dropped a copy of Burns into his 
hands. Instantly his eyes were unsealed. 


There in the neighboring field was “High¬ 
land Mary;” “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
occurred in his own father’s jiious New En¬ 
gland home; and the birds which caroled 
over his head, the flowers which grew under 
his feet, were as poetic as those to which 
the Scottish plowman had given i)erennial 
interest. Burns taught him to detect the 
beautiful in the common, hut Burns could 
not corrux^t the singularly pure soul of the 
lad by his enticing suggestions of idealized 
X^hysical enjoyment and unregulated x^as- 
sion. The boy grew into a man, cultivating 
assiduously his gift of song, though shy of 
showing it. The antislavery storm swept 
over the land, awakening consciences as 
well as stimulating intellects. Whittier 
had always lived in a region of moral ideas, 
and this antislavery inspiration inflamed 
his moral ideas into moral x^assion and mor¬ 
al wrath. If Garrison may he considered 
the x^rophet of antislavery, and Phillix^s its 
orator, and Mrs. Stowe its novelist, and Sum¬ 
ner its statesman, there can be no doubt 
that Whittier was its poet. Quaker as he 
was, his martial lyrics had something of the 
energy of a x^rimitive bard urging on hosts 
to battle. Every word was a blow, as ut¬ 
tered by this newly enrolled soldier of the 
Lord. “The silent, shy, peace-loving man” 
became a “ fiery x^artisan,” and held his in- 
trex>id way 

“against the public frown, 

The ban of church and state, the fierce mob’s hound¬ 
ing down.” 

He roused, condensed, and elevated the pub¬ 
lic sentiment against slavery. The poetry 
was as genuine as the wrath was terrific, 
and many a political time-server, who was 
X)roof against Garrison’s hottest denuncia¬ 
tions and Phillips’s most stinging invectives, 
quailed before Whittier’s smiting rhymes. 
Yet he tells us he was essentially a poetic 
dreamer, unfit “ to ride the winged hix)po- 
griff Reform.” 

“For while he wrought with strenuous will 
The work his hands had found to do. 

He heard the fitful music still 
Of winds that out of dream-land blew. 
#****♦♦ 

“The common air was thick with dreams — 

He told them to the toiling crowd: 

Such music as the woods and streams 
Sang in his ear he sang aloud. 

“In still, shut bays, on windy capes. 

He heard the call of beckoning shapes. 

And, as the gray old shadows prompted him. 

To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their le¬ 
gends grim.” 

In these lines he refers to two kinds of po¬ 
etry ill which he has obtained almost equal 
eminence—his intensely imaginative and 
meditative poems, and his ringing, legend¬ 
ary ballads, the material of the latter hav¬ 
ing been gathered, in his wanderings, from 
the lips of sailors, farmers, and that class 
of aged women who connect each event 
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they relate with the superstitioris originally 
ingrafted upon it. It is needless to add 
that during the war of the rebellion, and 
the political contests accompanying recon¬ 
struction, the voice of Whittier rang through 
the land to cheer, to animate, to uplift, and 
also to warn and denounce. Whittier, though 
creedless, is one of the most religious of our 
poets. In these days of skei^ticism as to the 
possibility of the communication of the Di¬ 
vine Mind with the human, it is consolatory 
to read his poem on ^‘The Eternal Goodness” 
—especially this stanza: 

“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 

I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes—wit, satirist, hu¬ 
morist, novelist, scholar, scientist—is, above 
every thing, a poet, for the qualities of the 
poet x^ervade all the operations of his vari¬ 
ously gifted mind. His sense of the ludi¬ 
crous is not keener than his sense of the 
beautiful; his wit and humor are but the 
sportive exercise of a fancy and imagina¬ 
tion which he has abundantly exercised on 
serious topics; and the extensive learning 
and acute logic of the man of science are 
none the less solid in substance because in 
expression they are accompanied by a throng 
of images and illustrations which endow 
erudition with life, and give a charm to the 
most closely linked chain of reasoning. The 
first thing Avhich strikes a reader of Holmes 
is the vigor and elasticity of his nature. 
He is incapable of weakness. He is fresh 
and manly even when he securely treads the 
scarcely marked line which separates senti¬ 
ment from sentimentality. This prevailing 
vigor proceeds from a strength of individ¬ 
uality which is often pushed to dogmatic 
self-assertion. It is felt as much in his 
airy, fleering mockeries of folly and preten¬ 
sion, as in his almost Juvenalian invectives 
against baseness and fraud—in the pleasant 
way in which he stretches a coxcomb on 
the rack of wit, as in the energy with which 
he grapples an opponent in the tussle of ar¬ 
gumentation. He never seems to imagine 
that he can be inferior to the thinker whose 
position he assails, any more than to the 
noodle whose nonsense he jeers at. In ar¬ 
gument he is sometimes the victor, in vir¬ 
tue of scornfully excluding what another 
reasoner would include, and thus seems to 
make his- own intellect the measure of the 
whole subject in discussion. When in his 
Autocrat, or his Professor, or his Poet, at 
the Breakfast Table, he touches theological 
themes, he is x:)eculiarly exasxierating to the¬ 
ological opponents, not only for the effect¬ 
iveness of his direct hits, but for the easy 
way in which he gayly overlooks considera¬ 
tions which their whole culture has induced 
them to deem of vital moment. The truth 
is that Holmes’s dogmatism comes rather 


from the vividness and rai)idity of his per¬ 
ceptions than from the arrogance of his per¬ 
sonality. This,” he seems to say, is not 
my ox)inion; it is a demonstrated law which’ 
you w^illfully ignore while pretending to be 
scholars.” The indomitable courage of the 
man carries him through all the exciting 
controversies he scornfully invites. Holmes, 
for the last forty years, has been expressing 
this inexhaustible vitality of nature in vari¬ 
ous ways, and to-day he appears as vigorous 
as he was in his prime, more vigorous than 
he was in his youth. His early poems sx)ar- 
kled with thought and abounded in energy^ 
but still they can not be comx)ared in wit, in 
humor, in depth of sentiment, in beauty of 
diction, in thoughtfulness, in lyrical force, 
with the poems of the past twenty-five years 
of his life. It is needless to give even the 
titles of the many pieces which are fixed in 
the memory of all cultivated readers among 
his countrymen. His novels, Elsie Vennet' 
and The (hiardian Angel, rank high among 
original American contributions to the do¬ 
main of romance. In prose, as in verse, his 
fecundity and vigor of thought have found 
adequate expression in a corresponding 
X^oint and compactness of style. 

James Russell Lowell is now in the prime 
of his genius and at the height of his repu¬ 
tation. His earlier poems, x)ervaded by the 
transcendental tone of thought current in 
New England at the time they were written, 
were full of promise, but gave little evidence 
of the wide variety of power he has since 
displayed. The spirituality Of his thinking 
has deepened with advancing years. Noth¬ 
ing in his first volume, A Yeaj'^s Life, sug¬ 
gests the depth of moral beauty he afterward 
embodied in ‘^The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
the throng of subtle thoughts and images 
which almosf confuse us by their multixflic- 
ity in ^^The Cathedral,” and the grandeur 
of The Commemoration Ode.” The Bigloio 
Papei'8 are unique in our literature. Low¬ 
ell adds to his other merits that of being an 
accomxflished philologist; but granting his 
scholarshix^ as an investigator of the pop¬ 
ular idioms of foreign speech, he must be 
principally esteemed for his knowledge of 
the Yankee dialect. Hosea Biglow is al¬ 
most the only writer who uses the dialect 
properly, and most other x>retenders to a 
knowledge of it must be considered carica¬ 
turists as compared with him; for Biglow, 
like Burns, makes the dialect he employs 
flexible to every mood of thought and x^as- 
sion, from good sense as solid as granite to 
the most bewitching descrix)tions of nature 
and the loftiest affirmations of conscience. 
As a prose writer, Lowell is quite as emi¬ 
nent as he is as a poet. His essays, where 
nature is his theme, are brimful of delicious 
descriptions, and his critical papers on Chau¬ 
cer, Shakspeare, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, and 
Rousseau, not to mention others, are mas- 
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terpieces of tlieir kind. His defect, both as 
poet and prose writer, comes from the too 
lavish use of his seemingly inexhaustible 
X)owers of wit, fancy, and imagination. He 
is apt to sacrifice unity of general effect by 
overloading his paragraphs with suggest¬ 
ive meaning. That wise reserve of expres¬ 
sion to which Longfellow owes so much of 
his reputation, that subordination of minor 
thoughts to the leading thought of the poem 
or essay, are frequently disregarded by Low¬ 
ell. His mind is too rich to submit even to 
artistic checks on its fertility. 

Julia Ward Howe, one of the most ac¬ 
complished women in the United States, a 
scholar, a reasoner, an excellent prose writer, 
a poet with the power to uplift as well as 
to please, is also generally known as a 
champion of the right of women to vote. 
In the facts, arguments, and appeals which 
she brings to bear on this debated question, 
and the felicity of the occasional sarcastic 
strokes with which she smites an opponent 
who has offended her reason as well as 
vexed her patience, we find a woman fully 
equipped to do battle for the cause of 'yvom- 
an; and certainly that man must be excep¬ 
tionally endowed with brains who can af¬ 
ford to indulge in the luxury of despising 
her intellect. Her thrilling Battle Hymn 
of the Republic’^ is an artistic variation on 
the John Brown song. The original is in¬ 
comparable of its kind. No poet could have 
written it. Such rudeness and wildness are 
beyond the conception even of Wali Whit¬ 
man and the author of ^‘Festus.” One would 
say that it was written by the common sol¬ 
diers who sang it as they advanced to bat¬ 
tle ; that it was an elemental tune, suited to 
the rugged natures that shouted its refrain 
as they resolutely faced death, with the con¬ 
fident assurance of immortality. The words 
are verbal equivalents of rille-bullets and 
cannon-balls; the tune is a noise, like the 
shriek of the shell as it ascends to the exact 
point whence it can most surely descend to 
blast and kill. Mrs. Howe’s hymn has not 
this elemental character, but it is still won¬ 
derfully animating and invigorating; and 
the constant use of Scripture phrases shows 
the high level of thought and sentiment 
to which her soul had mounted, and from 
which she poured forth her exulting strains. 
‘‘ Onr Country,” ‘^The Flag,” Our Orders,” 
are also thoughtful or impassioned outbreaks 
of the same spiritual feeling which gives vi¬ 
tality to the Battle Hymn.” 

The authors thus grouped together, differ¬ 
ing so widely as they do in the individuality 
impressed on their genius, are still connect¬ 
ed by that peculiar impulse given to Amer¬ 
ican literature by Channing’s revolt against 
the Calviuistic view of human nature, and 
by the enq)hasis they all lay on the ethical 
sentiment, not merely in its practical appli¬ 
cation to the concerns of actual life, but as 


highly idealized in its application to that 
life which is called divine. The new poetic¬ 
al metaphysics and theology had not touch¬ 
ed the mind of Charles Sprague. His poem 
of ‘‘ Curiosity,” delivered in 1829 before the 
Phi Beta Society of Harvard College, is so 
exceUeut in description, in the various pic¬ 
tures it gives of human life, in the pungency 
of its wit and satire, that it deserves a place 
among the best productions of the school 
of Pope and Goldsmith. His odes are more 
open to criticism, though they contain many 
thoughtful, impassioned, and resounding 
lines. His “ Shakspeare” ode is the best of 
these; and he concludes it with a very felic¬ 
itous image, contrasting the success of the 
great poet of England in doing that which 
her statesmen and soldiers could not per¬ 
form: 

“ Our Roman-hearted fathers broke 
Thy parent empire’s galling yoke; 

But thou, harmonious monarch of the mind, 

Around their sons a gentler chain shall bind. 

Still o’er our land shall Albion’s sceptre wave, 

And what her mighty lion lost her mightier swan 

shall save.” 

A more homely illustration of the fact that 
Shakspeare biuds the English race togeth¬ 
er whithersoever it wanders, is afforded by 
the remark of a sturdy New England farmer 
when he heard the rumor that England in¬ 
tended to make the Mason and Slidell affair 
an occasion for war with the United States, 
and thus insure success to the Confederates. 
The farmer paused, reflected, sought out in 
his mind something which would indicate 
his complete severance not only from the 
people of England, but from the English 
mind, and at last condensed all his wrath 
in this intense remark, “ Well, if that report 
is true, all I can say is that Lord Lyons is 
welcome to my copy of Shakspeare.” 

Perhaps Sprague’s most original poems are 
those in which he consecrated his domestic 
affections. Wordsworth himself would have 
hailed these with delight. Any body who 
can read with unwet eyes ‘‘ I See Still,” 
^‘The Family Meeting,” “ The Brothers,” and 
“ Lines on the Death of M. S. C.” is a critic 
who has as little perception of the language 
of natural emotion as of the reserves and 
refinements of poetic art. 

Sprague had the good fortune, as the 
cashier of a leading Boston bank, to be in¬ 
dependent of his poetic gifts, considered as 
means of subsistence. But Nathaniel Par¬ 
ker Willis was, perhaps, the first of our poQts 
to prove that literature could be relied upon 
as a good business. He certainly enjoyed 
all those advantages which accompany com¬ 
petence, and the only bank he could draw 
upon was his brain. He thoroughly under¬ 
stood the art of producing what people de¬ 
sired to read, and for which publishers were 
willing to pay. His early Scripture sketch¬ 
es, written w'heii he was a student of Yale, 
gave him the reputation of a promising gen- 
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ius, and tliongli the genius did not after¬ 
ward take the direction to which its first 
successes pointed, it gained in strength and 
breadth with the writer’s advancing years. 
In his best poems he displayed energy both 
of thought and imagination; but his pre¬ 
dominant characteristics were keenness of 
observation, fertility of fancy, quickness of 
wit, shrewdness of understanding, a fine 
perception of beauty, a remarkable felicity 
in the choice of words, and a subtle sense 
of harmony in their arrangement, whether 
his purpose was to produce melodious verse 
or musical prose. But he doubtless squan¬ 
dered his powers in the attempt to turn 
them into commodities. To this he was 
driven by his necessities, and he always 
frankly acknowledged that he could have 
done better with his brain had he iiossessed 
an income corresponding to that of other 
eminent American men of letters, who could 
select their topics without regard to the 
immediate market value of what they wrote. 
He became the favorite poet, satirist, and 
organ” of the fashionable world. He wrote 
editorials, letters, essays, novels, which were 
full of evidences of his rare talent without 
doing justice to it. He idealized triviali¬ 
ties ; he gave a kind of reality to the un¬ 
real; and week after week he lifted into 
importance the unsubstantial matters which 
for the time occupied the attention of good 
society.” Some of his phrases, such as “ the 
upper ten thousand,” ^‘Fifth-Ave-nudity,” 
are still remembered. The paper which 
Willis edited, the Home Journal, exerted a 
great deal of influence. However slight 
might be the subjects, there can be no ques¬ 
tion that the editor worked hard in bring¬ 
ing the resources of his knowledge; observa¬ 
tion, wit, and fancy to place them in their 
most attractive lights. The trouble was 
not in the vigor of the faculties, but in the 
thinness of much of the matter. As an ed¬ 
itor, however, Willis had an opportunity to 
display his grand generosity of heart, and 
the peculiar power he had of detecting the 
slightest trace of genius in writers who 
were the objects of his appreciative eulogy. 
In the whole history of American literature 
there is no other example of a prominent 
man of letters who showed, like Willis, such 
a passionate desire to make his natural in¬ 
fluence eflective in dragging into promi¬ 
nence WTiters who either had no reputation 
at all, or whose reputation was notoriously 
less than his. 

James G. Percival had not Willis’s happy 
disposition and adaptive talent. Though 
recognized by friends as a poet of the first 
(American) class, he never succeeded in in¬ 
teresting the great body of his intelligent 
countrjmien in any but a few of his minor 
poems. He ranks among the great sorrow¬ 
ing class of neglected geniusea. A man of 
largo though somewhat undigested erudi¬ 


tion, knowing many languages and many 
sciences, he was seemingly ignorant of the 
art of marrying his knowledge to his imagi¬ 
nation. When he wrote in prose, he wms 
full of matter; when he wrote in verse, ho 
was full of glow and aspiration and fancy, 
but wanting in matter. At present, the poet 
is required to supply nutriment as 'well as 
stimulant. Tennyson’s immense populari¬ 
ty, which makes every new poem from his 
pen a literary event, is to be referred not 
merely to his imaginative power, but to his 
keeping himself on a level with the science 
and scholarshii^ of his age. ^Hn Memoriam” 
would not have attracted so much atten¬ 
tion had it not been felt that the poet who 
celebrates a dead friend was, at the same 
time, all alive to the importance of prob¬ 
lems, now vehemently discussed by theolo¬ 
gians and scientists, which relate to the 
question of the reality and immortality of 
the human soul. Emerson, also, is not more 
noted for his grand reliance on the soul than 
for his acquaintance with the scientific facts 
and theories which appear to deny its ex¬ 
istence. 

Edgar Allan Poe, like Willis and Perci¬ 
val, adopted, or was forced into, literature 
as a profession. Ho was a man of rare orig¬ 
inal capacity, cursed by an incurable per¬ 
versity of character. It can not be said he 
failed of success. The immediate recogni¬ 
tion as positive additions to our literature 
of such poems as “ The Raven,” Annabel 
Lee,” and The Bells,” and of such prose 
stories as The Gold Bug,” “ The Purloined 
Letter,” “ The Murders of Rue Morgue,” and 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” indi¬ 
cates that the public was not responsible 
for the misfortunes of his life. He also as¬ 
sumed the position of general censor and 
supervisor of American letters, and in this 
he also measurably succeeded ; for his crit¬ 
ical power, when not biased by his ca¬ 
prices, was extraordinarily acute, and dur¬ 
ing the period of his domination no critic’s 
praise was more coveted than his, and no 
critic’s blame more dreaded. In most of his 
literary work he displayed that rare com¬ 
bination of reason and imagination to which 
may be given the name of imaginative an¬ 
alysis. He was so proud of this i)ower that 
he was never weary of unfolding, even to 
a chance acquaintance, the genesis of his 
poems and stories, accounting, on reason¬ 
able grounds, for every melodious variation 
in the verse, every little incident touched 
upon in the narrative, as steps in a deduct¬ 
ive argument from assumed premises. One 
of two things was necessary to quicken his 
mind into full activity. The first was ani¬ 
mosity against an individual; the second 
was some chance suggestion which awaken¬ 
ed and tasked all the resources of his in¬ 
tellectual ingenuity. The wild, weird, un¬ 
earthly, wnder-natural, as distinguished from 
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sujpernatiiral, elemeut in bis most popular 
poems and stories is always accompanied 
by an imagination which not only si:)iritu- 
ally discerns but relentlessly dissects. The 
morbid element, directing his powers, came 
’ from his character; the perfection of his 
analysis came from an intellect as fertile as 
it was calm, and as delicate in selecting 
every minute thread of thought as in seiz¬ 
ing every evanescent shade of feeling. 

Bayard Taylor is justly esteemed as one 
of the most eminent of American men of 
letters. A graduate of no university, he 
has mastered many languages; born in a 
Pennsylvania village, he may be said to 
have been every where and to have seen 
everybody; and all that ho has achieved is 
due to his own i)ersistent energy and tran¬ 
quil self-reliance. Journalist, traveler, es¬ 
sayist, critic, novelist, scholar, and poet, he 
has over preserved the simplicity of nature 
which marked his first book of travels, and 
the simplicity of style which the knowledge 
of many lands and many tongues has never 
tempted him to abandon. His books of 
voyages and travels are charming, but their 
charm consists in the austere closeness of 
the words he uses to the facts he records, 
the scenery ho depicts, and the adventures 
he narrates. The same simplicity of style 
characterizes his poems, his few novels, and 
numerous stories. The richness of his vo¬ 
cabulary never impels him to sacrifice truth 
of representation to the transient eftective- 
ness which is readily secured by indulgence 
in declamation. One sometimes wonders 
that the master of so many languages should 
bo content to exi^ress himself with such rig¬ 
id economy of word and phrase in the one 
he learned at his mother’s knee. Among 
Taylor’s minor poems, it is difficult to select 
those which exhibit his genius at its top¬ 
most point. Perhaj)s Camadova” may be 
instanced as best showing his power of 
blending exquisite melody with serene, sat¬ 
isfying, uplifting thought. The song which 
begins with the invocation, ^‘Daughter of 
Egypt, veil thine eyes!” is as good as could 
be selected from his many pieces to indi¬ 
cate the energy and healthiness of his lyric 
impulse. His longer poems would reward 
a careful criticism. The best of them is 
‘^The Masque of the Gods”—a poem com¬ 
prehensive in conception, noble in purpose, 
and admirable in style. Taylor has also 
done a great work in translating, or rath¬ 
er transfusing, the two parts of Goethe’s 
Faust” into various English metres corre¬ 
sponding to the original Gorman verse, liter¬ 
al not only in reproducing ideas, but in re¬ 
producing melodies. This long labor could 
only have been undertaken by an American 
man of letters whose love of lucre was en¬ 
tirely subordinate to his love of literature. 

Another American writer who has made 
literature a profession is George William 


Curtis. Mr. Curtis opened a new vein of 
satiric fiction in The Fotiphar Papet's, Prue 
and ly and Ti'umps ; but probably the great 
extent of his popularity is due to his papers 
in this Magazine, under the general title of 
the Editor’s Easy Chair. In these he has 
developed every faculty of his mind and 
every felicity of his disposition; the large 
variety of the topics he has treated would 
alone be sufficient to prove the generous 
breadth of his culture; but it is in the treat¬ 
ment of his topics that his peculiarly at¬ 
tractive genius is displayed in all its abun¬ 
dant resources of sense, knowledge, wit, 
fancy, reason, and sentiment. His tone is 
not only manly, but gentlemanly; his per¬ 
suasiveness is an important elemeut of his 
inlluence; and no reformer has equaled him 
in the art of insinuating sound principles 
into prejudiced intellects by putting them 
in the guise of pleasantries. He can on 
occasion send forth sentences of ringing in¬ 
vective ; but in the Easy Chair he generally 
prefers the attitude of urbanity which tlie 
title of his department suggests: His style, 
in addition to its other merits, is rhythmic¬ 
al; so that his thoughts slide, as it were, 
into the reader’s mind in a strain of music. 
Not the least remarkable of his characteris¬ 
tics is the undiminished vigor and elastici¬ 
ty of his intelligence, in spite of the inces¬ 
sant draughts he has for years been making 
ui)on it. 

In the domain of history and biography, 
American literature, during the past fifty 
years, can boast of works of standard value. 
The most indefatigable of all explorers into 
the unpublished letters and documents il¬ 
lustrating the history of the United States 
was Jared Sparks. His voluminous editions 
of The Life and Writings of Washington and 
Franklin, his Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Revolution, and other books devoted to the 
task of adding to the authentic materials of 
American history, are mines of information 
to the students of history; but Mr. Sparks, 
though a clear and forcible writer, had not 
the gift of attractiveness; and the results of 
his investigations have been more popularly 
presented by Irving, in his Life of Washing¬ 
ton, and Parton, in his Life of Franklin, than 
by his own biographies of those eminent men, 
based on the results of tireless original re¬ 
search extending through many years. 

In the political history of the country 
there only remain two ‘^families,” in the 
English sense of the term. These are the 
Adamses and the Hamiltons. Charles F. 
Adams has published a collection of his 
grandfather’s works, in ten volumes, intro¬ 
duced by a life of John Adams, which is 
one of the most delightful of American 
biographies, anti, at the same time, a posi¬ 
tive addition to the earlj^ history of the 
United States under our first two Presi¬ 
dents. An edition of Hamilton’s works has 
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also been pnblisbed; and one of Hamilton’s 
sons has written a History of the liepuUic of 
the United States, “ as traced in the writings 
of Alexander Hamilton and of bis contem- 
X)oraries.” It is needless to say that the 
controversies between the two families have 
added new matter of great value to the 
mass of documents which shed light on our 
early history as a united nation. 

It would be tedious to enumerate other 
works, which are valuable contributions to 
our annals j but, in 1834, George Bancroft 
appeared as the historian of the United 
States, or rather the historian of the process 
by which the States became united. He 
XH’ofessed to have seized on the underlying 
Idea which shax)ed the destinies of the 
country; in later volumes he indicated his 
initiation in the councils of Providence; 
and though his last volume (the tenth), x)ub- 
iished in 1874, only brings the history down 
to the conclusion of the Revolutionary war, 
his labor of forty years has confirmed him 
in his historical philosophy. Bancroft has 
been x^rominent in American x^olitics during 
all this period; he has been successively 
Collector of the x^ort of Boston, Secretary 
of the Navy, American minister in London 
and Berlin, and has thus enjoyed every pos¬ 
sible advantage of correcting his declama¬ 
tion by his exx^erience; but his tendency 
to rhaxisody has not diminished with the 
increase of his knowledge and his years. 
He has, to be sure, availed himself of every 
opportunity to add to the materials which 
enter into the comx:)Osition of American his¬ 
tory, and has been as indefatigable in re¬ 
search as confident in theorizing. The dif¬ 
ferent volumes of his work are of various 
literary merit, but they are all stamped by 
the unmistakable imx:>ress of the historian’s 
individuality. There is no dogmatism more 
exclusive than that of fixed ideas and ideals, 
and this dogmatism Mr. Bancroft exhibits 
throughout his history both in its declama¬ 
tory and sx)eculative form. Indeed, there are 
chapters in each of his volumes which, con¬ 
sidered apart, might lead one to sux^pose that 
the work was misnamed, and that it should 
be entitled, “ The Psychological Autobiog- 
rax)hy of George Bancroft, as Illustrated by 
Incidents and Characters in the Annals of 
the United States.” Generally, however, his 
fault is not in sux^pressing or overlooking 
facts, but in disturbing the relations of facts 
—substituting their relation to the peculiar 
intellectual and moral organization of the 
historian to their natural relations with 
each other. Still, he has written the most 
X)opular history of the United States (up to 
1782) which has yet appeared, and has made 
a very large addition to the materials on 
which it rests. Perhaps he would not have 
been so tireless in research had he not been 
so passionately earnest in speculation. 

The necessarily slow progress of klr. Ban¬ 


croft’s history, and the various protests 
against his theories and his judgments, im-. 
polled Richard Hildreth, a bold, blunt, hard- 
headed, and resolute man, caustic in temper, 
keen in intellect, indefatigable in industry, 
and blessed with an honest horror of shams, 
to write a history of the United States, in 
which our fathers should be presented ex¬ 
actly as they were, unbedaubed with pa¬ 
triotic rouge.” The first volume was pub¬ 
lished in 1849, the sixth in 1852. The whole 
work included the events between the dis¬ 
covery and colonization of the continent 
and the year 1821. As a book of reference, 
this history still remains as the best in our 
catalogues of works on American history. 
The style is concise, the facts happily com¬ 
bined, the judgments generally good; and 
while justice is done to our great men, there 
is every where observable an almost vindic¬ 
tive contemx^t of persons who have made 
themselves great” by the arts of the dem¬ 
agogue. Hildreth studied carefully all the 
means of information within his reach; but 
his x^lan did not contemplate original re¬ 
search on the large scale in which it was 
prosecuted by Bancroft. 

The History of New England, by John G. 
Palfrey, is distinguished by thoroughness 
of investigation, fairness of judgment, and 
clearness and temperance of style. It is 
one of the ablest contributions as yet made 
to our colonial history. The various histo¬ 
ries of Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, The Pioneers of France in the New 
World, The Jesuits in Noi'th Ameiica, The Dis¬ 
covery of the Great West, exhibit a singular 
combination of the talents of the historian 
with those of the novelist. The materials 
he has laboriously gathered are disx^osed in 
their just relations by a sound understand¬ 
ing, while they are vivified by a realizing 
mind. The result is a series of narratives 
in which accuracy in the slightest details is 
found comx^atible with the most glowing ex¬ 
ercise of historical imagination, and the use 
of a style singularly rax)id, energetic, and 
picturesque. 

William H. Prescott had one of those hap¬ 
pily constituted natures in which intellect¬ 
ual conscientiousness is in perfect harmony 
with the moral quality wdiich commonly mo¬ 
nopolizes the name of conscience. He was 
as incapable of lies of the brain as of lies 
of the heart. When he undertook to write 
histories, he employed an ample fortune to 
obtain new materials, sifted them wdth the 
utmost care, weighed ox^x^osing statements 
in an understanding w'hich wms unbiased 
by prejudice, and, supx)ressing the laborious 
processes by which he had amved at defi¬ 
nite conclusions, presented the results of his 
toil in a narrative so easy, limpid, vivid, and 
X)icturesque that his delighted readers hard¬ 
ly realized that what was so pleasing and 
instructive to them could have cost much 
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pain and labor to him. Echoes beyond the 
Atlantic, coming from England,-France, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Spain, gradually forced the 
conviction into the ordinary American mind 
that the historian of Ferdinand and Isabel¬ 
la, of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, of 
Philip the Second, had in his quiet Boston 
home made largo additions to the history of 
Europe in one of its most impoi-tant epochs. 
Humboldt was specially emphatic in his 
•praise. Prescott was enrolled among the 
members of many foreign academies, whose 
doors were commonly shut to all who could 
not show that they had made contributions 
to human knowledge as well as to human 
entertainment. Much of his foreign rej)!!- 
tation was doubtless duo to his lavish ex¬ 
penditure of money to obtain rare books and 
copies of rare MSS. which contained novel 
and important facts; but his wide popular¬ 
ity is to be referred to his possession of the 
faculty of historical imagination; that is, 
his power of realizing and reproducing the 
events and characters of past ages, and of 
becoming mentally a contemporary of the 
persons whose actions ho narrated. His 
partial blindness, which compelled him to 
listen rather than to read, and to employ a 
cunningly contrived apparatus in order to 
write, was in his case an advantage. He 
had the eyes of friends and faithful secreta¬ 
ries eager to servo him. What i^assed into 
his ear became an image in his mind, and his 
bodily infirmity quickened his mental sight. 
His judgment and imagination brooded over 
the throng of details to which he listened ,* 
ho formed a mental picture out of the dry 
facts; and by assiduous thinking he dis¬ 
posed the facts in their right relations with¬ 
out losing his hold on their vitality as pic¬ 
tures of a past age. People who passed him 
in his daily afternoon walks around Boston 
Common knew that his thoughts were busy 
on Ferdinand, or Cortez, or Pizarro, or Phil¬ 
ip, and not on the news of the day; and his 
rapid pace and the peculiar swing of his 
cane as he trudged on indicated that ho was 
looking not on what was imperfectly pres¬ 
ent to his bodily eye, but on objects to which 
physical exercise had given new life and sig¬ 
nificance as surveyed by the eye of his mind. 
His intense absorption in the subject-matter 
of his various histories gave to them a pe¬ 
culiar attractiveness which few novels pos¬ 
sess. Any body who, after reading Lew Wal- 
Jace’s recent romance of The Fair God, or Dr. 
Bird’s Calavar, will then tui’n to Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, can not fail 
to be imj)ressed with the historian’s superi¬ 
ority to the romancer in the mere point of 
romantic interest. 

Another American historian, John Lothrop 
Motley, the author of The Else of the Dutch 
Eopublic, The History of the United Nether¬ 
lands, The History of John of Barneveld, and, 
it is to be hoped, of the great Thirty Years.’ 
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War, has been, like Prescott, untiring in re¬ 
search, has made large additions to the facts 
of European history, has decisively settled 
many debatable questions which have tried 
the sagacity of French and German histo¬ 
rians of the sixteenth century, and has 
l)oured forth the results of his researches 
in a series of imjjassioned narratives, which 
warm the blood and kindle the imagination 
as well as inform the understanding. His 
histories are, in some degree, epics. As he 
frequently crosses Prescott’s path in his 
presentation of the ideas, passions, and iier- 
sons of the sixteenth century, it is curious 
to note the serenity of Prescott’s narrative 
as contrasted with the swift, chivalric im¬ 
patience of wrong which animates almost 
every page of Motley. Both imaginatively 
reproduce what they have investigated; 
both have the eye to see and the reason 
to discriminate; both substantially agree 
in their judgment as to events and char¬ 
acters ; but Prescott quietly allows his read¬ 
ers, as a jurjq to render their verdict on the 
statement of the facts, while Motley some¬ 
what fiercely i)ushes forward to anticipate 
it. Prescott calmly represents; Motley in¬ 
tensely feels. Prescott is on a watch-tower 
surveying the battle; Motley plunges into 
the thickest of the fight. In temperament 
no two historians could be more apart; in 
j udgment they are identical. As both histo¬ 
rians are equally incapable of lying, Motlew 
finds it necessary to overload his narrative 
with details which justify his vehemence, 
while Prescott can afford to omit them, on 
account of his reputation for a benign im¬ 
partiality between the opposing parties. A 
Eoman Catholic disputant would find it 
hard to fasten a quarrel on Prescott; but 
with Motley ho could easily detect an occa¬ 
sion for a duel to the death. It is to be said 
that Motley’s warmth of feeling never be¬ 
trays him into intentional injustice to any 
human being; his histories rest on a basis 
of facts which no critic has shaken; and to 
the merit of being a historian of wide re¬ 
pute, it is to be added that he has ever been 
a stanch friend, in the emergencies of the 
politics of the country, to every cause based 
on truth, honor, reason, freedom, and justice. 
The same high chivalrous tone which rings 
through his histories has been heard in ev¬ 
ery crisis of his public career. 

The European histories of Prescott and 
Motley required an introduction, and this 
was furnished by John Foster Kirk, in his 
History of Charles the Bold. Mr. Kh’k was 
one of the ablest, most scholarly, and most 
enthusiastic of Prescott’s secretaries. He 
had the sagacity to perceive the impor¬ 
tance of the period of which he proposed 
to write the history, and the perseverance 
to execute the difficult task. Charles and 
Louis were known to all people who spoke 
the English tongue by Scott’s famous novel 
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of Quentin Dunvard, and his feebler conclud¬ 
ing romance of Anne of Geierstein; and Mr. 
Kirk had a right to suppose that an ac¬ 
count of an important era of European his¬ 
tory would lose none of-its attractiveness 
hy being rigidly conformed to historical 
facts. As to his research, it is sufficient 
to say that in his investigations in the 
archives of Switzerland alone he w^as proba¬ 
bly the first man to disturb the dust which 
nearly four centuries had heaped on pre¬ 
cious manuscript documents. As a thinker 
he is always ingenious, and as generally 
sound as he is original. In narrative, the 
richness of his materials, as in the case of 
Motley, tempts him sometimes into seeming¬ 
ly needless minuteness of detail. 

Among other w'orks which do credit to 
the historical literature of the country may 
be named The Life and Coirespondence of Na¬ 
thaniel Greene^ from original materials, by 
George W. Greene—a work which, of its 
kind, is of the first class. The same writ¬ 
er’s Historical View of the Anmican Bevolution 
is an excellent compend drawn from origi¬ 
nal sources. The various volumes of Rich¬ 
ard Frothingham are admirable for accu¬ 
racy and research. On the general subject 
of history, the elaborate work of Dr. John 
W. Draper, The Historji of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe, is comprehensive in 
scope, brilliant in style, and bold in specu¬ 
lation. The first volume of The History of 
France, by Parke Godwin, is so good that it 
is to be regretted the aidhor has not con¬ 
tinued his task. The various biographies 
written by James Parton—namely, the lives 
of Burr, Jackson, Franklin, and Jefferson— 
have the great merit of being entertaining, 
while they rest on a solid basis of facts 
which the writer has diligently explored. 
His love of paradox, though a fault, cer¬ 
tainly gives piquancy to his lucid narrative. 
He starts commonly with a peculiar theory, 
and if sometimes unjust, the injustice comes 
from his surveying the subject from an ec¬ 
centric imint of view, and not from any de¬ 
liberate intention to misstate facts or disturb 
their relations. The Life ofJosiali Quincy, by 
his son, Edmund Quincy, is an admirably ex¬ 
ecuted portrait of one of the stoutest spec¬ 
imens of political manhood in American 
history. Like Parton, Quincy interests by 
reproducing the period of which he wu’ites, 
and, like him, is a painter of ^4nteriors.” 
The Eise and Fall of the Slave Power in Amer¬ 
ica, by Henry Wilson, is the work of a man 
who as Senator of the JJnited States was 
long in the thick of the fight against slav¬ 
ery, who knew by experience the thoughts, 
passions, and policies of the parties in the 
contest, and wdio wrote the history of the 
contest with simidicity, earnestness, and 
impartiality. The Life of Madison, by Will¬ 
iam C. Rives, is a work of interest and value. 
Among the antiquarians and anecdotists who 


have illustrated American history, the high¬ 
est reputation belongs to Benson J. Lossing 
and the family of the Drakes. 

In military history and biography, the 
most notable work the country has pro¬ 
duced is Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, 
WHtten hy Himself —or, as it might be called. 
My Deeds in My Words.” The sharpness, 
conciseness, and arbitrariness of the auto¬ 
biographer’s style are characteristic of the 
man. He is intensely conscious of his su¬ 
periority. The word of command is heard 
ringing in every page of his two octavos. 
No man could, without being laughed at, 
have written w^hat he has written unless 
he had done wdiat he has done. Through¬ 
out his autobiography he appears self-cen¬ 
tred, self-referring, self-absorbed, and, when 
opi)osed, prouder than a score of Si^anisli 
hidalgoes. Like George Eliot’s innkeeper, 
he divides human thought into two x>arts, 
namely, ‘‘ my idee,” and humbug;” there is 
no middle point; but then his intelligence is 
as solid, quick, broad, and full of resource as 
his will is defiantly self-reliant. Though 
there is something bare, bleak, harsh, abrupt, 
in his style, his blunt egotism every now and 
then runs into a rude humor. He i>ats on 
the back men as brave if not as skillful as 
himself, and looks down uj>on them with 
good-natured toleration as long as they look 
up to him; but when they do not, disbelief in 
Sherman denotes incompetency.or maligni¬ 
ty in the critic. His enmities are hearted, 
and sometimes vindictive. The grave has 
closed over a man who in his sphere did at 
least as much as Sherman to overturn the 
rebellion, and yet Sherman spares not Secre¬ 
tary Stanton dead any more than he spared 
Stanton living. Still the book is thorough¬ 
ly a soldier’s book, and must take a rank 
among the most instructive and entertain¬ 
ing military memoirs ever written. 

In that department of history which de¬ 
scribes the rise and growth of literatures, 
the most important Avork which has been 
produced by an American scholar is I'he 
History of Span ish Literature, by George Tick- 
nor. As far as solid and accurate learning 
is concerned, it is incomparably the best his¬ 
tory of Spanish literature in existence, and 
is so acknowledged in Spain. The author, in 
his travels in Europe, sought out every book 
which shed the slightest light on his great 
subject. The materials of his Tvork are a 
carefully selected Spanish library, purchased 
by himself. He deliberately took up the 
subject as a task which would pleasingly 
occupy a lifetime. The latest edition, pub¬ 
lished shortly after his death, showed that 
the volumes always were on his desk for 
siq^ervision, revision, and the introduction 
of new facts, and that he continued pruning 
and enlarging, his work to the day when 
the pen dropped from his hand. In research 
he was as indefatigable as ho was consci- 
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entious, and possessing ample leisure and 
fortune, lie tranquilly exerted tlie powers of 
his strong understanding and the refine¬ 
ments of his cultivated taste in forming 
critical judgments, which, if somewhat i)os- 
itive, had the positiveness of knowledge 
and reflection. Besides, his culture was 
cosmopolitan; he had enjoyed as wide op¬ 
portunities for conversing with men as 
with hooks, and there was hardly an illus¬ 
trious Euroi^ean scholar or man of letters 
of his time with whom he had not been on 
terms of intimacy; but erudition can not 
confer insight, nor can genius be communi¬ 
cated by mere companionship with it. Mr. 
Ticknor’s defect was a lack of sympathy 
and imagination, and, to the historian of 
literature, nothing can compensate for a de¬ 
ficiency in these. He could not mentally 
transform himself into a Spaniard, and 
therefore could not penetrate into the se¬ 
cret of the genius of Spain. He studied its 
great writers, but he did not look into and 
behold their souls. There was something 
cold, hard, resisting, and repellent in his 
mind. His criticism, therefore, externally 
judicious, had not for its basis mental facts 
vividly conceived and vitally interpreted. 
Had Mr. Ticknor possessed the realizing im¬ 
agination of his friend Prescott—who was 
never in Spain—he would have made what 
is now a valuable work, also a work of fas¬ 
cinating interest and extensive popularity. 

In the department of history may be in¬ 
cluded works on the origin, progress, or¬ 
ganization, comparison, and criticism of the 
religious ideas of various nations. Three 
works of this kind have been produced in 
the United States during the x>ast twenty 
years, each of which indicates a ^^iberaP^ 
bias. The first is The History of the Doc¬ 
trine of a Future Life, by William R. Alger. 
This is a mine of generalized information, 
obtained by great labor, and sifted, ana¬ 
lyzed, and classified with care and skill. 
Indeed, it is said that some of the author’s 
acquaintances, knowing the comprehensive¬ 
ness of the plan, and seeing year after year 
pass by without any signs of approaching 
X)ublication, gently hinted to him that the 
book, as ho was writing it, would only be 
finished in that state of existence which it 
took for its theme. The second is Oriental 
IteligionSy by Samuel Johnson, the x>roduct 
of a learned, intelligent, and intrepid Free 
Religionist.” The third is Ten Great Relig¬ 
ions, by James Freeman Clarke. The bold¬ 
ness of the thinking in these works is as 
noticeable as the abundance of the knowl- 
edge. 

The number of American statesmen who 
since 1810 have combined literary with po¬ 
litical talent is numerous—so numerous, in¬ 
deed, that, in despair of doing justice to all, 
we are forced to select tliree rejiresentative 
men as indicating three separate tendencies 


in our national life. These are John C. Cal¬ 
houn, Daniel Webster, and Charles Sumner. 
Calhoun si)ecially followed the Jefferson 
who xmompted the Resolutions of ^98; Sum¬ 
ner, the Jefferson who wrote the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence; W’'ebster, the men 
who drew up and carried into effect the 
Constitution of the United States. Calhoun 
was in politics what Calvin was in theolo¬ 
gy—a great deductive reasoner from prem¬ 
ises assumed. The austerity of his charac¬ 
ter found a natural outlet in the rigor of 
his logic. He had the grand audacity of 
the intellectual athlete, i)ushed his argu¬ 
mentation to its most extreme results, was 
willing to peril life and fortune on an in¬ 
ference ten times removed from his origi¬ 
nal starting-point, and was always a rea¬ 
soning being in matters where he seemed to 
be, on imactical grounds, an unreasonable 
one. Despising rhetoric, he became a rhet¬ 
orician of a high class by pure force of log¬ 
ical statement. Every word he used meant 
something, and he never indulged in an im¬ 
age or illustration except to condense or en¬ 
force a thought. In the discussions in the 
Senate of the United States regarding the 
very foundations of the government, raised 
by what is called “ Foote’s Resolution,” 
Webster, in 1830, made his celebrated speech 
in reply to Hayne. In all the resources of the 
orator—statement, reasoning, wit, humor, 
imagination, passion—this speech has, like 
one of the masterpieces of Burke, acquired 
rex)utation as a literary work, as well as by 
its lucid exposition of constitutional law. 
Webster was so completely victorious over 
his antagonist in argument as well as elo¬ 
quence, that only when the question of nul¬ 
lification came ux^ was his triumph serious¬ 
ly questioned. Calhoun, who thought that 
Hayne had not made the most of the argu¬ 
ment for State rights, introduced, in Jan¬ 
uary, 1833, a series of resolutions into the 
Senate, carefully modeled on the Resolu¬ 
tions of ’98, and afterward based an argu¬ 
ment upon them as though they wore of a 
validity equal to that of the Constitution 
itself. The speech was one of the most re¬ 
markable efforts of his ingenious, penetra,- 
ting, and logical mind, and can now be 
studied with admiration by every body who 
enjoys following the processes of impassion¬ 
ed deductive reasoning on a question af¬ 
fecting the life of individuals and of States. 

Webster’s reply, called The Constitution 
not a Compact between Sovereign States,” 
was his greatest intellectual effort in the 
sphere of pure argumentation. Calhoun, a 
greater reasoner than Jefferson or Madison, 
had deduced from their propositions—orig¬ 
inally thrown out to serve as a convenient 
cover for a somewhat factious ox^position to 
the administration of John Adams—a theo¬ 
ry of the government of the United States 
for all time to come. Webster resolutely 
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attacked the premises of Calhoun’s speech, 
and paid little attention to his opponent’s 
deductive reasoning from the premises. Cal¬ 
houn retorted in a speech, in which he com- 
X)lained that Webster had not answered his 
argument. It was not Webster’s i^olicy to 
discredit Madison, and ho simply declared 
that Madison, in his old age, had repudiated 
such inferences as Calhoun had drawn from 
the Resolutions of ’98. On constitutional 
grounds Webster was as triumphant in his 
contest with Calhoun as he had been in his 
previous contest with Hayne; but argu¬ 
ments are of small account against interests 
and passions, and it required the bloodiest 
and most expensive of civil wars to prove 
that strictly logical deductions from the 
Resolutions of’98 did not exiiress the mean¬ 
ing of the Constitution of the United States. 
The victory intellectually won was eventu¬ 
ally decided by blood and iron.” In addi¬ 
tion to Webster’s extraordinary power of 
lucid statement, on which he based the suc¬ 
cessive steps and wide sweep of his argu¬ 
mentation, he was master of an eloquence 
unrivaled of its kind, because it represent¬ 
ed the kindling into ,unity of all the fac¬ 
ulties and emotions of a strong, deep, and 
broad individual nature. Generally, under¬ 
standing was his predominant quality; in 
statement and argument he seemed to bo 
specially desirous to unite thought with 
facts; he distrusted all rhetoric which dis¬ 
turbed the relations of things; but in the 
heat of controversy he occasionally mount¬ 
ed to the real elevation of his character, and 
threw oif flashes and sparks of impassion¬ 
ed imagination which had the electric, the 
smiting, effect of a completely roused na¬ 
ture. It is curious that he never exhibited 
the higher qualities of imagination in his 
speeches until the 8ux)pressed i)ower flamed 
unexpectedly out after all his other facul¬ 
ties had been thoroughly kindled, and then 
it came with formidable effect. That Web¬ 
ster is one of the most eminent of our prose 
witers is acknowledged both at the North 
and the South. He was also a magnificent 
specimen of physical manhood; his mere 
presence in an assembly was eloquence; and 
when he spoke, voice and gesture added im¬ 
mensely to the effect of his majestic port 
and bearing. Fox said of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow that he must be an impostor, for no 
man could be as wise as he looked. Web¬ 
ster was wiser in look than even Thurlow, 
but his works show that he was no impostor 
in the matter of political wisdom, laughable 
as are some of the epithets by which his 
admirers exaggerated his claims to rever¬ 
ence, as though he had clapped copyright 
on political thought. In the heathenism 
of partisan feeling, however, few deities of 
party were more worthy of apotheosis than 
^'the godlike Dan!” 

Up to 1850, when he made his memorable 


‘^7th of March speech” in the Senate, Webster 
was considered the leading champion of the 
non-extension of slavery; but in that speech 
he waived the apiflication of the principle to 
the Teiritories acquired by the Mexican war, 
though he contended that he still adhered 
to the princiifle itself. He lost, by this 
concession, his hold on the minds and con¬ 
sciences of the political antislavery men, 
and the x)osition he vacated was eventually 
occupied by Charles Sumner, though Sum¬ 
ner had numerous competitors for that sta¬ 
tion of glory and difficulty. Webster must 
have foreseen the inevitable conflict be¬ 
tween the Slave and Free States, but he la¬ 
bored to postpone a catastrophe he was 
powerless to prevent, thinking that judi¬ 
cious compromise might soften the shock 
when the collision of irreconcilable princi¬ 
ples and persons could no longer be avoided. 
Sumner in heart was as earnest an aboli¬ 
tionist as Garrison or Phillips; his soul was 
on fire with moral enthusiasm; but he also 
had a vigorous understanding, and a memo¬ 
ry stored with a vast amount of historical 
and legal knowledge. He never forgot any 
thing he had read, and he passed not a day 
without reading. Accordingly, when he en¬ 
tered the Senate of the United States, this 
philanthropic student - statesman was as 
ready in citing the precedents as he was 
fiery in declaring the principles of freedom. 
During the years preceding the civil war 
the dominant party in the government was 
bent on establishing a slave power, which, 
had it succeeded, would have disgraced the 
country forever. Law, logic, philosophy, 
even theology, were in the South all subor¬ 
dinated to the permanence and extension 
of negro slavery, and hundreds of sermons 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line inculcated 
the refreshing doctrine that if Christ came 
primarily on earth to save sinners, his sec¬ 
ondary, though not less important, object 
was to enslave niggers.” It is easy to 
say that it requires no parade of authori¬ 
ties to settle the proposition that two and 
two make four, but ethically and politically 
this Avas the proposition that Charles Sum¬ 
ner had to sustain by quotations from Vico 
and Leibnitz, from Coke, Mansfield, Camden, 
and Eldon, li*om Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Marshall, Story, and Webster. Tliose who 
were foiled in their puiq^oses by these quo¬ 
tations from authorities they could not but 
respect, called him a imdant; but w'hat re¬ 
ally vexed them was that in no case in 
which this pedant encountered an opponent 
did he fail to justify his course by the ex¬ 
tent of his knowledge, as well as by the 
keenness of his intellect and the warmth of 
his sentiments. Wlien the civil war broke 
out, ho saw that negro slavery was doomed. 
In his endeavors to hasten emancipation ho 
always contrived to make himself unaccept¬ 
able to the more iirudent statesmen of his 
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own X)«arty,l)y iDaugurating measures wliicli 
the course of events eventually compelled 
them to ado];)t; and after the war he dragged 
the Repuhlican party up to his own policy 
of reconstruction, being in most cases only 
some six or twelve months ahead of what 
sober and judicious Republicans found at 
length to he the wisest course. Throughout 
his career Sumner was felt as a force as well 
as an intelligence, and probably the future 
historian will rank him high among the se¬ 
lect class of American public men who have 
the right to bo called creative statesmen. 
He always courted obloquy, not only when 
his party was depressed, but when it was 
triumphant. Forward!” was ever his mot¬ 
to. AVhen his political friends thought they 
had at last found a resting-place, his voice 
was heard crying loudly for a new advance. 
Many of his addresses belong to that class 
of speeches which are events. His collected 
works, carefully revised by himself, have 
now become a portion of American litera¬ 
ture. They quicken the conscience of the 
reader, but they also teach him the lesson 
that moral sentiment is of comparatively 
small account unless it hardens into moral 
character, and is also accompanied by that 
thirst for knowledge by which intellect is 
broadened and enriched, and is trained to 
the task of supporting by facts and argu¬ 
ments what the insight of moral manliness 
intuitively discerns. Probably no states¬ 
man that the country has produced has ex¬ 
ceeded Sumner in his passion for rectitude. 
In every matter that came up for discussion 
he vehemently put the question, Which of 
the two sides is Right ?” He so i)ersiatent- 
Jy capitalized this tremendous monosylla¬ 
ble, and poured into its utterance such an 
amount of moral fervor or moral wrath, that 
the modest word, which every body used 
without much regard to its meaning, blazed 
out in his rhetoric, not as a feeble and faded 
truism, but as a dazzling and smiting truth. 

A word may be said here of two public 
men, one of whom belongs to literature by 
cultivation and of sot purpose, the other ac¬ 
cidentally and in the ordinary discharge of 
his public duties. Edward Everett was one 
of the most variously accomplished of the 
American scholars who have been drawn 
into public life by ambition and patriotism. 
Though he attained high positions, his na¬ 
ture was too sensitive and fastidious for the 
rough contentions of party, and ho could 
not steel himself to bear calumny without 
wincing. Ho suffered exquisite mortifica¬ 
tion and pain at unjust attacks on his prin¬ 
ciples and character, whereas such attacks 
awakened in Sumner a kind of exultation, 
as they proved that his own blows were be¬ 
ginning to tell. As an orator, Everett’s spe¬ 
cial gift was i)ersuasion, not invective. The 
four volumes of his collected works are, in 
elegance and energy of style, wealth of in¬ 


formation, and fertility of thought, impor¬ 
tant contributions to American literature; 
but being mostly in the form of speeches 
and addresses, they have not jiroduced the 
imx)ression which less learning, talent, and 
eloquence, concentrated on a few subjects, 
would assuredly have made. A very differ¬ 
ent man was Abraham Lincoln. He was a 
great rhetorician without knowing it. The 
statesman was doubtless astonished that 
messages and letters, written for purely 
practical purposes, should be hailed by fas¬ 
tidious critics as remarkable specimens of 
style. The truth was that Lincoln was de¬ 
ficient in fluency; he was compelled to 
wring his expression out of the very sub¬ 
stance of his nature and the inmost life of 
the matter he had in hand; and the result 
was seen in sinewy sentences, in which 
thoughts were close to things, and words 
were close to thoughts. And finally, in 
November, 1863, his soul devoutly impressed 
with the solemnity and grandeur of his 
theme, he delivered at Gettysburg an ad¬ 
dress of about twenty lines, which is con¬ 
sidered the toj) and crown of American elo¬ 
quence. 

There are certain writers in American lit¬ 
erature who charm by their eccentricity as 
well as by their genius, who are both origi¬ 
nal and originals. The most eminent, per¬ 
haps, qf these was Henry D. Thoreau—a man 
who may be said to have penetrated nearer 
to the physical heart of nature than any 
other American author. Indeed, he expe¬ 
rienced” nature as others are said to expe¬ 
rience religion. Lowell says that in reading 
him it seems as if all out-doors had kei)t a 
diary, and become its own Montaigne.” He 
was so completely a naturalist that the in¬ 
habitants of the woods in which he sojourn¬ 
ed forgot their well-founded distrust of 
man, and voted him the freedom of their 
city. His descriptions excel even those of 
Wilson, Audubon, and Wilson Flagg, ad¬ 
mirable as these are, for he was in closer 
relations with the birds than they, and car¬ 
ried no gun in his hand. In resi)ect to hu¬ 
man society, he x)ushed his individuality to 
individuahsm; ho was never happier than 
when absent from the abodes of civiliza¬ 
tion ; and the toleration he would not 
extend to a Webster or a Calhoun, he ex¬ 
tended freely to a robin or a woodchuck. 
With all this peculiarity, he was a poet, a 
scholar, a humorist; also, in his way, a phi¬ 
losopher and philanthropist; .and those who 
knew him best, and entered most thoroughly 
into the spirit of his character and writings, 
are the warmest of all the admirers of his 
genius. Another Concord hermit is W. E. 
Channing, who has adopted solitude as a 
profession, and seclusion from his kind as 
the condition of index)endent percej)tion 
of nature. The thin volume of poems in 
which he has embodied his insights and 
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exx)erieuces contains lines and verses whicli 
are remarkable both for tbeir novelty and 
depth. A serener eccentric, A. Bronson Al- 
cott, is eccentric only in tliis, that he thinks 
the object of life is spiritual meditation; that 
all action leads up to this in the end; and 
he has spent his life in tranquilly exx^loriug 
those hidden or elusive facts of the higher 
consciousness which xu'actical thinkers over¬ 
look or ignore. He is a Yankee seer who 
has suppressed every tendency in his Yan¬ 
kee nature toward argufying” a point. 
Very different from all these is Walt Whit¬ 
man, who originally burst upon the literary 
world as one of the roughs,” and whose 
barbaric yaw]^” was considered by a i)ar- 
ticular class of English critics as the first 
original note which had been struck in 
American poetry, and as good as an Indian 
war-whooi). Wordsworth speaks of Chat- 
terton as “the marvelous boy;” Walt Whit¬ 
man, in his first Leaves of Grass^ might have 
been styled the marvelous “ b’hoy.” Walt 
l)rotested against all convention, even all 
.forms of conventional verse; he seemed 
to start u]y from the ground, an earth-born 
son of the soil, and i)ut to all cultivated 
people the startling question, “What do 
you think of Me ?” They generally thought 
highly of him as an original. Nothing is 
more accojDtable to minds jaded with read¬ 
ing works of culture than the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of a strong, rough book, exi)ressing 
the habits, ideas, and ideals of the uncul¬ 
tivated ; but unfortunately Whitman de¬ 
clined to listen to the suggestion that his 
daring disregard of convention should have 
one exception, and that he must modify his 
frank expression of the relations of the sexes. 
The author refused, and the comxfieted edi¬ 
tion of the Leaves of Grass fell dead from 
the x>ress. Since that x>eriod he has un¬ 
dergone new experiences; his latest books 
are not ojien to objections urged against 
his earliest; but still the Leaves of Grass, 
if thoroughly cleaned, would even now bo 
considered his ablest and most original 
work. But when the first astonishment 
subsides of such an innovation as Walt 
Whitman's, the innovator pays the penal¬ 
ty of undue admiration by unjust neglect. 
This is true also of Joaquin jVIiller, whose 
first poems seemed to threaten all our es¬ 
tablished reputations. Each succeeding vol¬ 
ume was more coldly received; and though 
the energy and glow of his verse were the 
same, the public, in its calmer mood, found 
that the richness of the matter was not up 
to the rush of the insi)iration. 

This eccentric deviation from accredited 
models is perhax)s best indicated in Ameri¬ 
can humorists, whoso characteristic is ludi¬ 
crous absurdity. George H. Derby (or John 
Phoenix) was i)erhaps the first who carried 
the hyperboles of humor to the height of 
humoristic extravaganzas. The peculiarity 


of the whole school is to revel in the most 
fantastic absurdities of an ingenious fancy. 
There is a Western story told of a man who 
was so strong that his shadow once falling 
on a child instantly killed it. This is the 
kind of humor in which Americans excel. 
Charles F. Browne (iVi’temus Ward), indul¬ 
ging at his will in the oddest and wildest 
caricatures, still contrived to make his show¬ 
man an original character, and to stam^) on 
the poi)ular imagination an image of the 
man, as well as to tickle the risibilities of 
the liublic by his sayings and doings. Per¬ 
haps the most delicious among his many de¬ 
licious absurdities was his grave statement 
that it had been better than ten dollars in 
Jeff Davis’s X)Ocket “if he’d never been born.” 
S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), the most wide¬ 
ly popular of this class of humorists, is a 
man of wide experience, keen intellect, and 
literary culture. The serious i)ortions of 
his writings indicate that he could win a 
reputation in literature even if he had not 
been blessed with a humorous fancy inex¬ 
haustible in resource. He strikes his most 
effective satirical blows by an assunqitioii 
of heli)less innocence and bewildered for¬ 
lornness of mind. The reader or the audience 
is in convulsions of laughter, while he pre¬ 
serves an inqierturbable serenity of counte¬ 
nance, as if wondering why his statement is 
not received as an iuqiortant contribution 
to human knowledge. Occasionally he in¬ 
dulges in a sly and subtle stroke of humor, 
worthy of the great masters, and indicating 
that his extravagancies are not the limit of 
his humorous faculty. D. It. Locke (Petro¬ 
leum V. Nasby) is not only a humorist, but 
he was a great force in carrying the recon¬ 
struction measures of the Eepublican party, 
after the war, by his laughable but coarse, 
broad, and merciless pictures of the lowest 
elements in the Western States that had 
been opjDosed to the policy of equal justice. 
Charles G. Leland, an accomplished man of 
letters, the best translator of the most diffi¬ 
cult pieces of Heine, has won a large repu¬ 
tation by his “Hans Breitmann Ballads,” 
Hans being a lyrist who sings seemingly 
from the accumulated insx)iration drawn 
from tuns of lager-beer. B. P. Shillaber, 
not so xu'omiuent as others we have named, 
has given a new life to Mrs. Partington, and 
has added Ike to the family. While he par- 
ticix)ates in the extravagance of the poj)u- 
lar American humorists, he has a demure 
humane humor of his own which is quite 
charming. 

Among those authors who combine hu¬ 
mor with a variety of other gifts, the mo'st 
cousx>icuous is F. Bret Harte. His subtilty 
of ethical insight, his dej^th of sentiment, 
his power of solid characterization, and his 
pathetic and tragic force are as evident as 
his broad x)erceptioii of the ludicrous side 
of things. In his California stories, as in 
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some of liis poems, lie detects ^^tlie soul of 
goodness in things evil,^^ and represents 
the exact circumstances in which ruffians 
and profligates are compelled to feel that 
they have human hearts and spiritual na¬ 
tures. He is original not only in the or¬ 
dinary sense of the Avord, hut in the sense 
of discovering a new domain of literature, 
and of colonizing it by the creations of his 
own brain. Perhaps the immense jiopii- 
larity of some of his humorous poems, such 
as The Heathen Chinee,” has not been fa¬ 
vorable to a full recognition of his graver 
qualities of heart and imagination. 

John Hay is, like Bret Harte, a humorist, 
and his contributions, in Pike County Bal¬ 
lads, to what may be called the poetry of 
ruffianism, if less subtile in sentiment and 
characterization than those of his model, 
have a rough raciness and genuine manli¬ 
ness peculiarly his own. His delightful 
volume called Castilian Days, displaying all 
the graces of stylo of an accomplished man 
of letters, shoAVS that it Avas by a strong ef¬ 
fort of imagination that ho became for a 
time a mental denizen of Pike County, and 
made the acquaintance of Jim Bludso, and 
other Avorthies of that kind. 

The writings of William D. Howells are 
masterpieces of literary Avorkmanshij), re¬ 
sembling the iiroducts of those cunning 
artificers Avho add one or two thousand per 
cent, to the value of their raAv material by 
their incomparable way of working it up. 
What they are as artisans, he is as artist. 
His faculties and emotions are in exquisite 
harmony with each other, and unite to x)ro- 
duce one effect of beauty and grace in the 
singular felicity of his style. He has humor 
in abundance, but it is thorouglily blended 
with his observation, fancy, imagination, 
and good sense. He has revived in some 
degree tlie lost art of Addison, Goldsmitli, 
and Irving. Nobody ever roared” with 
laughter in reading any thing he CA^er AATote; 
but few of our American humorists liaA^e 
excelled him in the power to unseal, as by 
a magic touch, those secret interior siblings 
of merriment Avhich generally solace the 
soul without betraying the happiness of the 
mood they create by any exterior bursts of 
laughter. His Venetian Life, Italian Jour¬ 
neys, Suburban Sketches —his novels, entitled 
Our Wedding Journey, A Chance Acquaintance, 
and A Foregone Conclusion —all indicate the 
presence of this delicious humorous element, 
])enetrating his picturesque descriptions of. 
scenery, as well as his refined perceptions 
of character and pleasing narratives of in¬ 
cidents. 

Charles Dudley Warner, like Howells, is 
an author Avhose humor is intermixed with 
his sentiment, understanding, and fancy. In 
My Summei' in a Garden, Back-log Studies, and 
other volumes he exhibite a reflectiA^e intel¬ 
lect under the guise of a comically sedate 


humor. Trifles are exalted into importance 
by the incessant play of his meditative fa¬ 
cetiousness. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich first won his rep¬ 
utation as a poet. In the exquisite ballad 
of “ Babie Bell,” and in other poems, he has, 
as it were, so dissolved thought and feeling 
iu melody that rhyme and rhythm seem to 
be necessary and not selected forms of ex¬ 
pression. As a prose Avriter he combines 
pungency with elegance of stjde, and in his 
stories has exhibited a sly original vein of 
humor, Avhich, Avhile it steals out in separate 
sentences, is most effectively manifested in 
the ludicrous shock of 8uri)rise Avhich the 
reader experiences when he comes to the ca¬ 
tastrophe of the j)lot. In this respect Mar¬ 
jorie Daw is one of the best prose tales in 
our literature. 

Among the American novelists who liaA’e 
risen into prominence during the past thir¬ 
ty years, the greatest, though not the most 
popular, is Nathaniel Hawthorne. His first 
romance. The Scarlet Letter, did not aiipear 
until the year 1850, but preAuously he had 
published collections of short stories under 
the titles of Twice-told Tales and Mosses from 
an Old Manse. These were recognized by ju¬ 
dicious readers all over the country as mas¬ 
terpieces of literary art, but their circula¬ 
tion Avas ludicrously disproportioned to their 
merit. For years one of the greatest mod¬ 
ern masters of Efiglish prose Avas valued at 
his true Avortli only by those who had found 
by experience in composition Iioav hard it is 
to be clear and simple in style, and at the 
same time to bo profound in sentiment, ex¬ 
act in thought, and fertile in imagination. 
Most of these short stories contain the germs 
of romances, and a literary economist of his 
materials, like Scott or Dickens, Avould have 
expanded Hawthorne:^s hints of passion and 
character into thrilling noA^els. The Scarlet 
Letter, the romance by which Hawthorne 
first forced himself on the popular mind as 
a genius of the first class, Avas but the ex- 
l)ausion of an idea expressed in three sen¬ 
tences, written twenty years before its ap¬ 
pearance, in the little sketch of^^Endicott 
and the Cross,” which is included in the col¬ 
lection of Twice-told Tales. But The Scarlet 
Lette)' exhibited in startling distinctness all 
the resources of his peculiar mind, and even 
more than Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor it 
touches the loAvest depths of tragic Avoe and 
j)assion—so deep, indeed, that the represen¬ 
tation becomes at times almost ghastly. If 
Jonathan EdAvards, turned romancer, had 
dramatized his sermon on ^‘Sinners in the 
Hand of an Angry God,” he could not have 
written a more terrific story of guilt and 
retribution than The Scarlet Letter. The pit¬ 
iless intellectual analysis of the emotions of 
guilty souls is pushed so far that the read¬ 
er, after being comiDelled to sympathize with 
the Puritanic notion of Law, sighs for some 
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appearance of the consoling Puritanic doc¬ 
trine of Grace. Hawthorne, in fact, was a 
patient observer of the oi^eration of spirit¬ 
ual laws, and relentless in recording the re¬ 
sults of his observations. Most readers of 
romances are ravenous for external events; 
they demand that the heroes and heroines 
shall be swift in thought, confident in de¬ 
cision, rapid in act. In Hawthorne’s novels 
the events occur in the hearts and minds of 
his characters, and our attention is fastened 
on the ecstasies or agonies of individual 
souls rather than on outward acts and inci¬ 
dents ; at least, the latter appear trivial in 
comparison with the inward mental states 
they imi)erfectly express. Carlyle says that 
real genius in characterization consists in 
developing character from within out- 
w'ard.” Hawthorne’s mental sight in dis¬ 
cerning souls is marvelously penetrating 
and accurate, but he finds it so difficult to 
give them an adequate physical embodi¬ 
ment that their very flesh is spiritualized, 
and appears to be brought into the repre¬ 
sentation only to give a kind of xihantasmal 
form to purely mental conceptions. These 
souls, while intensely realized as individu¬ 
als, are, however, mere puppets in the play 
of the spiritual forces and laws behind 
them, and while seemingly gifted with will, 
even to the extent of indulging in all the ca- 
l^rices of willfulness, they drift to their doom 
with the certainty of fate.* In this twofold 
power of insight into souls, and of the spir¬ 
itual laws which regulate both the natu¬ 
ral action and morbid aberrations of souls, 
Hawthorne is so incomparably great that 
in comparison with him all other romancers 
of the century, whether German, French, 
English, or American, seem to be superficial. 
The defect of his method was that he pene¬ 
trated to such a depth into the human heart, 
and recorded so mercilessly its realities and 
possibilities of sin and selfishness as they 
appeared to his piercing, passionless vision 
of the movements of passion, that ho rather 
frightened than pleased the ordinary novel- 
reader. The old woman who sagely con¬ 
cluded that she must bo sick, because in 
reading the daily newspaper she did not, as 
was her wont, enjoy her murders,” uncon¬ 
sciously hit on the distinction which sepa¬ 
rates artistic representations of human life 
which include crime and misery from those 
representations in which the prominence 
of crime and misery is so marked as to be¬ 
come unpalatable. Hawthorne did not suc¬ 
ceed in making his losychological pictures 
of sin and woe ‘^enjoyable.” Tlio intensity 
of impassioned imagination which flames 
through every page of Tlw Scarlet Letter was 
unrelieved by those milder accompaniments 
which should have been brought in to soft¬ 
en the effect of a tragedy so awful in itself. 
Little Pearl, one of the most exquisite cre¬ 
ations of imaginative genius, is introduced 


not to console her parents, but, in her wild, 
innocent willfulness, to symbolize their sin, 
and add new torments to the slow-consum¬ 
ing agonies of remorse. In The House of 
the Seven Gables^ The Blithedale Eomance, and 
The Marble Faun, Hawthorne deepened the 
impression made by his previous writings 
that he did not possess his genius, but was 
possessed by it. The most powerful of his 
creations of character were inspired not by 
his sympathies, but his antipathies. Per¬ 
sonally ho was the most gentle and genial 
and humane of men. He detested many 
of the characters in whose delineation he 
exerted the full force of his intellect and 
imagination; but he was so mentally con¬ 
scientious that he never exercised the 
right of the novelist to kill the person¬ 
ages who disi)leased him at his own will 
and pleasure. So intensely did he realize 
his characters that to run his pen through 
them, and thus blot them out of existence, 
would have seemed to him like the commis¬ 
sion of willful murder. He watched and 
noted the operation of spiritual laws on the 
malignant or feeble souls he portrayed, but 
never interfered personally to divert their 
fatal course. In tlius emphasizing the trag¬ 
ic element in Hawthorne’s genius, we may 
have too much overlooked his deep and del¬ 
icate humor, his ingenuity of playful fancy, 
his felicity in making a landscape visible 
to the soul as well as the eye by his charm¬ 
ing power of description, and the throng of 
thoughts which accompany every ste^) in 
the progress of his narrative. Not the least 
remarkable characteristic of this remarka¬ 
ble man was the prevailing simplicity, clear¬ 
ness, sweetness, purity, and vigor of his stylo, 
even when his subjects might have justified 
him in deviating into some form of Carlylese. 

The most widely circulated novel ever 
published in this country, or perhaps in any 
other, is Uncle Tom's Cabin, by I\Irs. Harriet 
Beecher Stow^e. The book has in the Unit¬ 
ed States attained a sale of over 350,000 coid- 
ies, and after the lapse of twenty-four years 
the demand for it still continues. It has 
been translated into almost every knowui 
language. Inspired by the insurrection of 
the public conscience against the Fugitive 
Slave Law, its i)opularity has survived the 
extinction of slavery itself. Its original 
publication, in 1852, was an important po¬ 
litical event. It practically overturned the 
arguments of statesmen and decisions of ju¬ 
rists by an irresistible appeal to the heart 
and imagination of the American people. It 
was one of the most x^owerful agencies in 
building up the Eepublican party, in elect¬ 
ing Abraham Liucgln to the Presidency, and 
in raising earnest volunteers for the great 
crusade against slavery. This effect was 
produced not by explosions of moral wrath 
against the iniquity it assailed, but by a 
vivid dramatic presentation of the facts of 
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the case, in Tvhich complete justice was done 
equally to the slave-holder and the slave. 
And the humor, the pathos, the keen obser¬ 
vation, the power of characterization, dis¬ 
played in the novel were all penetrated hy 
an imagination quickened into activity hy 
a deei) and humane religious sentiment. 
Next to TJncle Tom, The Minister’s Wooing is 
the best of Mrs. Stowe’s novels. Her Old- 
toxvn Folks and Sam Lawson’s Stones are full 
of delightful Yankee humor. 

It is impossible for us to spare the space 
for even an inadequate notice of all the nov¬ 
elists of the United States. At the time 
(1827) Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick publish¬ 
ed Hope Leslie she easily took a prominent 
position in our literature, in virtue not only 
of her own merits, but of the comparative 
absence of competitors. Since then there 
has appeared a throng of writers of roman¬ 
tic narratives, and the number is constantly 
increasing. We are compelled to confine 
our remarks to a few of the representative 
novelists. William Ware gained a just rep¬ 
utation by his Letters from Palmxjra (1836). 
The style is elegant, the story attractive, 
and the x>ictures of the court of Zenobia are 
represented through a 'sdsionary medium 
which gives to the representation a certain 
charming iioetic remoteness. Charles Fen- 
no Hoffman, a poet as well as prose writer, 
whose song of Sparkling and Bright” has 
X^robably rung over the emptying of a mill¬ 
ion of Champagne bottles, was a man who 
delighted in ‘Svild scenes in forest and prai¬ 
rie,” and whose Greyslaer shows the energy 
of his nature, as well as the brilliancy of his 
intellect. R. B. Kimball is noted for his 
business novels, and his heart-breaks come 
not from failures in love, but from failures 
in traffic. Donald G. Mitchell, in his Fev¬ 
er ies of a Bachelor j originated a new style, 
in which a certain delightful daintiness of 
sentiment was combined with a fertile fancy 
and touches of humorous good sense. Syl¬ 
vester Judd, a Unitarian clergyman, went 
into the great lumber region of Maine, and 
came out of it to record his observations, 
exx)eriences, and insights in the novel of 
Margaret, which Lowell once affirmed to bo 
the most intensely American book ever writ¬ 
ten. Thomas AV. Higginson, distinguished 
in many departments of literature for the 
thoroughness of his culture and the classic 
simplicity and elegance of his style, is the 
author of a novel called Malbone, quite not¬ 
able for beauty of description, ingenuity of 
plot, and subtilty of characterization. Her¬ 
man Melville, after astonishing the public 
with a rapid succession of original novels, 
the scene of which was placed in the islands 
of the Pacific, suddenly dropped his pen, as 
if in disgust of his vocation. Mrs. Harri¬ 
et Prescott Spofford is the author of many 
thrilling stories, written in a style of per¬ 
haps exaggerated splendor, but in which 


prose is flushed with all the hues of poetry. 
Maria S. Cummins published in-1854 a nov¬ 
el called The Lamxilighter, which attained an 
extraordinary x)opularity, owing to the sim- 
X)licity, tenderness, x)athos, and naturalness 
of the first hundred pages. Seventy thou¬ 
sand cox^ies were sold in a year. Miss E. S. 
Phelps, in her Gates Ajar, Hedged In, and in 
a variety of minor tales, has exhibited a 
power of intense x^athos which almost pains 
the reader it melts. Henry James, Jun.— 
long may it be before the Jun.” is detached 
from his name!—^has a deex) and delicate 
percex)tion of the internal states of excep¬ 
tional individuals, and a quiet mastery of 
the resources of style, which make his sto¬ 
ries studies in x^sychology as well as models 
of narrative art. J. W. De Forest, the au¬ 
thor of Kate Beaumont and other novels, is a 
thorough realist, whose characterization, an¬ 
imated narrative, well-contrived xdots, and 
X:)itiless satire only want the relief of ideal 
sentiment to make them as x)leasing as they 
are powerful. Edward Everett Hale, the 
author of The Man without a Country, My Dou¬ 
ble, and How he Undid Me, and Sybaris and 
Othei' Homes, is fantastically ingenious in the 
plan and form of his narratives, but he uses 
his ingenuity in the service of good sense 
and sound feeling, while he inspires it with 
the impulses of a hopeful, vigorous, and elas¬ 
tic 8X)irit. Miss Louisa M. Alcott, in her Lit¬ 
tle Women and Little Men, has almost revolu¬ 
tionized juvenile literature by the audacity 
of her innovations. She thoroughly under¬ 
stands that x>eculiar element in practical 
youthful character which makes romps of 
so many girls and ^^roughs” of so many boys. 
Real little women and real little men look 
into her stories as into mirrors in order to get 
an accurate reflection of their inward solves. 
She has also a tart, quaint, racy, witty good 
sense, which acts on the mind like a tonic. 
Her success has been as great as her rejec¬ 
tion of conventionality in depicting lads 
and lasses deserved. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
has more sentiment and a softer manner of 
representation than Miss Alcott; but she has 
originality, though of a different kind; and 
her books, like those of Miss Alcott, have 
penetrated into households in every part 
of the country, and their characters have 
been domesticated at thousands of firesides. 
Faith Gartney esx)ecially is a real friend and 
acquaintance to many a girl who has no 
other. AVilliam G. Simms, the most x>rolific 
of American historical novelists, and in tire¬ 
less intellectual energy worthy of all re¬ 
spect, failed to keep his hold on the popular 
mind by the absence in his vividly described 
scenes of adventure of that peculiar some¬ 
thing which gives to such scenes a perma¬ 
nent charm. Theodore Winthrop, the au¬ 
thor of Cecil Dreenie, John Brent, and other 
striking and admirable tales, rose suddenly 
into XJopularity, and as suddenly declined— 
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a conspicuous instance of the instability of 
the romanCePs reputation. J. G. Holland 
has succeeded in every thing he has under¬ 
taken, whether as a sort of lay preacher to 
the young, as an essayist, as a novelist, or 
as a poet. It is hardly possible to take up 
any late edition of any one of his numerous 
volumes without finding ‘fortieth thousand” 
or ‘‘ sixtieth thousand” smiling complacent¬ 
ly and benignly upon you from the title- 
page. Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the author of 
Lena Eivers, Mrs. Terhune (Marian Harland), 
the author of Hidden Faih, Mrs. Augusta 
Evans Wilson, the author of St. Elmo^ are 
novelists very different from Dr. Holland, 
yet Avhose works have obtained a circula¬ 
tion corresponding in extent. We pause 
here in reading the list, not for want of 
subjects, but for want of space, and also, it 
must be confessed, for want of epithets. 

It is a great misfortune that the temp¬ 
tation which besets clever people to write 
mediocre verses, and afterward to collect 
them in a volume, is irresistible. Time, and 
short time at that, x>roves the truth of Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck^s remark, that ^‘your fu¬ 
gitive iioetry is apt to become stationary 
with the publisher.” Even when a little 
momentary reputation is acquired, the writ¬ 
ers are soon compelled to repeat mournful¬ 
ly the refrain of Pierpont’s beautiful and 
pathetic poem, Passing away ! passing 
away!” It is not one of the least mysteries 
of this mismanagement of talent that the 
want of public recognition does not ap¬ 
pease the desire to attain it. As a gener¬ 
al rule, books of verses, even good verses, 
are the most unsalable of human luoducts. 
There are numerous cases where genuine 
poetic faculty and inspiration fail to make 
the slightest impression on the public im¬ 
agination. The most remarkable instance 
of this kind in our literature is found in the 
case of Mrs. Maria Brooks (Maria del Occi- 
dente), who printed, some forty years ago, a 
poem called ‘‘Zophiel, or the Bride of Sev¬ 
en,” which Southey warmly praised, which 
was honored with a notice in the London 
Quarterly Review^ which deserved most of 
the eulogy it received, which fell dead from 
the press, and which not ten living Amer¬ 
icans have ever read. Again, some of the 
most popular and most quoted poems in our 
literature are juirely accidental hits, and 
their authors are rather nettled than x>leased 
that their other i)roductions should be neg¬ 
lected while such x)rominence is given to 
one. Thus it might be somewhat danger¬ 
ous now to comx)liment T. W. Paraons for 
his Lines on a Bust of Dante,” because he 
has become sick of praise confined to that 
piece, while the delicate beauty of scores 
of his other poems, and his noble rhymed 
translation of Dante’s Inferno,” find few 
readers. Miss Lucy Larcom, when she x>ic- 
tured “Hannah Binding Shoes,” did not 


dream that Hannah was to draw away at¬ 
tention from her other heroines, and concen¬ 
trate it upon herself. Freneau’s “Indian 
Burying-Ground” is the only piece of that 
poet which survives. “ The Gray Forest Ea¬ 
gle” of A. B. Street has screamed away atten¬ 
tion from his “rippling of waters and wav¬ 
ing of trees”—from his hundreds of jiages 
of descriptive verse which are almost pho¬ 
tographs of natural scenery. People quote 
the “ Summer in the Heart” and “A Life on 
the Ocean Wave” of Ejies Sargent, and over¬ 
look many better specimens of his melody 
and his imagination. There are some iioems 
which almost every body has read, which 
are commonly considered the only xioems of 
the writers. Such are “ The Star-spangled 
Banner,” by F. S. Key; “ Woodman, Spare 
that Tree” (very insipid, by-the-way), by 
George P. Morris; “AHymn,” by Joseph H. 
Clinch; “ The Baron’s Lasfc Banquet” and 
“Old Grimes is Dead,” by A. G. Greene; 
“ My Life is like the Summer Eose,” by E. 
H. Wilde; “Sweet Home,” by John Howard 
Payne; “The Christmas Hymn,” by E. H. 
Sears; “ The Old Oaken Bucket,” by Samuel 
Woodworth; “Milton’s Prayer of Patience,” 
by Elizabeth Lloyd Howell; “The Eelief 
of Lucknow,” by Eobert Lowell; “ The Old 
Sergeant,” by Forceythe Wilson; “ The Vag¬ 
abonds,” by J.T. Trowbridge; and “ Gnosis,” 
by C. P. Cranch. There are other ineces, 
like the “ Count Paul,” and especially the 
“ Theodora,” of Mrs. Drinker (Edith May), 
which seem to be more deserving of success 
than some of those which have attained it. 
But little justice has been done to the po¬ 
etic and dramatic talent of George H.Boker. 
“ The King’s Bell,” exquisite for the limpid 
flow of its verse and the sweetly melan¬ 
choly tone of its thought, together with 
other poems by Ei chard Henry Stoddard, 
have not received their due meed of jmaise. 
T. Buchanan Eead wrote volumes of rich 
descriptive poetry, but the popularity of 
“Sheridan’s Eide” is not sufficient to at¬ 
tract attention to them. 

Ill thus commenting on the instability 
and uncertainty of the luiblic taste in re¬ 
spect to poets, wo have unconsciously indi¬ 
cated quite an excellent body of American 
poetry, and we may proceed with the enu¬ 
meration. 

W. W. Story, famous as a sculptor, is also 
a poet, who throws into verse the same en¬ 
ergy of insxiiration which is so obvious in 
his statues. Mrs. Frances S. Osgood had a 
singularly musical nature, and her poems 
sing of themselves. She did not axipear to 
feel the fetters of rhyme; she danced in 
them. Her poems, however, have the thin¬ 
ness of substance which often accomxianies 
quickness of sensibility and activity of 
fancy. As it is, the reader rises from the 
Xierusal of her xioems with a delicious mel¬ 
ody in his ears, a charming feeling in his 
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heart, and T\dtli but few thoughts in his 
head. Mrs. M. J. Preston has a more robust 
intellect, greater intensity of feeling, and 
more force of imagination than Mrs. Osgood, 
though lacking her lovely grace and be¬ 
witching melodiousness; but Mrs. Osgood 
could not have written a poem so deeply 
pathetic as Keeping his Word.” Henry 
Timrod and Paul H. Hayne are, with Mrs. 
Preston, the most distinguished i)oets of 
the South. Timrod’s ode sung on the oc¬ 
casion of decorating the graves of the Con¬ 
federate dead is, in its simple grandeur, the 
noblest poem ever written by a Southern 
poet. Hayne exhibits in all his pieces a 
rich sensuousness of nature, a seemingly ex¬ 
haustless fertility of fancy, an uncommon 
felicity of poetic description, and an easy 
command of the harmonies of verse. John 
G. Saxe owes his wdde acceptance with the 
imblic not merely to the elasticity of his 
verso, the sparkle of his wit, and the famil¬ 
iarity of his toi)ics, but to his power of dif¬ 
fusing the spirit of his own good humor. 
The unctuous satisfaction ho feels in put¬ 
ting his mood of merriment into rhyme is 
communicated to his reader, so that, as it 
were, they laugh joyously together. Ed¬ 
mund Clarence Stedman, in addition to his 
merits as a critic of poetry, has written po¬ 
ems which stir the blood as well as quicken 
the imagination. Such, among otliers, are 
‘‘John Brown of Osawatomie” and “Kearney 
at Seven Pines.” Perhaps the finest recent 
examples of exquisitely subtile imagination 
working under the impulse of profound sen¬ 
timent are to bo found in the little vol¬ 
ume entitled “Poems by H. H.” (Mrs. Helen 
Plunt). 

We have space only to mention the names 
of Jones Very, Celia Tliaxter, Mrs. Lippin- 
cott (Grace Greenwood), H. H. Brownell, Will 
Carleton (author of Fainn Ballads), Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, and Mrs. L. C. Moulton, though 
each would justify a detailed criticism. 

The limits of this essay do not admit the 
mention of every author who is worthy of 
notice. The reader must bo referred for de¬ 
tails to the various volumes of Dr. R. W. 
Griswold, to the Cyclopedia of Amencan Lit¬ 
erature, by E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, to 
the useful Maiiual of A merican Literature, by 
Dr. John S. Hart, and the excellent Hand- 
Book of American Literature, by F. H. Un¬ 
derwood. Still, before concluding, it may 
be well to mention some names without 
which even so limited a view of American 
literature as the present would bo incom¬ 
plete. And, first, honor is duo to Henry T. 
Tuckerman, who for nearly forty years was 
the associate of American authors, and who 
labored, year after year, to diffuse a taste 
for literature by his articles in reviews and 
magazines. He belonged to the class of 
appreciative critics, and was never more 
pleased than when ho exercised the resources 


of a cultivated mind to analyze, explain, and 
celebrate the merits of others. Richard 
Grant White, a critic of an austerer order, 
has for some time been engaged literally in 
a war of words. In the minutice of English 
philology he has rarely met an antagonist 
he has not overthrown. In these encounters 
he has displayed wit, learning, logic, a per¬ 
fect command of his subject, an imperfect 
command of his temper. The positiveness 
of his statements, however, seems always to 
come from the certainty of his knowledge. 
In his admirable edition of Shakspeare, and 
in his Life and Genius of Shakspeare, he has 
exhibited his rare critical faculty at its best. 
Henry N. Pludson, also an editor, biogTapher, 
and critic of Shakspeare, has specially shown 
his masterly power of analysis in comment¬ 
ing on the characters of the dramatist. 
Henry Giles, in two or three volumes of bi- 
ography and criticism, has proved that clear 
perceptions, nice distinctions, and sound 
sense can be united with a rush of eloquence 
which seems too rapid for the pausing doubt 
of discriminating judgment. S. A. Allibone^s 
Dictionary of Authors, with its 46,000 names, 
is one of those prodigies of labor which ex¬ 
cite not only admiration, but astonishment. 
George P. Marsh, one of the most widely ac¬ 
complished of American scholars, is princi¬ 
pally known as the author of Lectures on the 
Bnylish Language and of The English Language 
and Early English Literature, both critical 
works of a high class. The greatest com- 
X^arative xfiiilolf'gist the country has i^ro- 
duced, William D. Whitney, has, hke Max 
Muller, in England, x^opularized some of the 
results of his investigations in an admirable 
volume on Language, and the Study of Lan¬ 
guage, 

The theological literature of the United 
States covers so wide a field that it would 
be wild to attemx^t to characterize here even 
its eminent representatives. We can give 
only a few names. Henry Ward Beecher, 
the most widely renowned pulpit and plat¬ 
form orator of the country, is more remark¬ 
able for the general largeness and opulence 
of his nature than for the possession of any 
exceptional power of mind or extent of ac¬ 
quisition. As a theological scholar, or, in¬ 
deed, as a trained and accurate writer, no¬ 
body would think of comparing him with 
Francis Wayland, or Leonard Bacon, or Ed¬ 
wards A. Park, or Frederick H. Hedge. In 
depth of spiritual insight, though not in 
dei^th of spiritual emotion, he is inferior to 
Horace Bushnell, Cyrus A. Bartol, and many 
other American divines. He feels spiritual 
facts intensely; he beholds them with wa¬ 
vering vision. But his distinction is that 
he is a formidable, almost irresistible, moral 
force. His influence comes from the con¬ 
joint and harmonious action of his whole 
blood and brain and will and soul, and his 
magnetism being thus both physical and 
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mental, Le communicates liis individuality 
in tlie act of radiating liis tliouglits, and 
thus JBecclieinzes his readers as he Beechmzes 
his audiences. He overpowers where he 
fails to convince. The reader, but especial¬ 
ly the listener, is brought into direct con¬ 
tact or collision not only with a thinker 
and a stirrer up of the emotions, but with 
a strong, resolute, intrepid man. As Emer¬ 
son would say, he could mob a mob, and 
compel it to submit. This continual sense 
of conscious power impels him into many 
imprudences and indiscretions, and stamps 
on w'hat ho says, and what he writes, and 
what he does, a character of haste and ex- 
temi)oraneousness. No man could throw off 
such an amount of intellectual work as he 
performs, who thought comprehensively or 
who thought deeidy; for the comprehensive 
thinker hesitates, the deep thinker doubts; 
but hesitation and doubt are foreign to Mr. 
BeechePs intellectual constitution, and only 
intrude into his consciousness in those occa¬ 
sional reactions caused by the moral fatigue 
resulting now and then from his hurried, 
headlong intellectual movement. Observa¬ 
tion, sense, wit, humor, fancy, sentiment, 
moral perception, moral might, are all in¬ 
cluded and fused in the large individuali¬ 
ty whose mode of action we have ventured 
to sketch. Indeed, an impartial student 
of character, accustomed to penetrate into 
the souls of those he desires inwardly to 
know, to look at things from their point 
of view, and to interpret external evidence 
by the internal knowledge he has thus ob¬ 
tained, would say that Mr. Beecher was ex¬ 
actly the heedless, indiscreet man of relig¬ 
ious genius likely to become the subject of 
such a scandal as has recently disgusted the 
country, and yet to be perfectly innocent 
of the atrocious crimes with which he was 
charged. 

There are some books which it is diffi¬ 
cult to class. Thus, Richard H. Dana, Jun., 
published some thirty years ago a#Yolume 
called Tico Years Before the Mast, which be¬ 
came instantly popular, is popular now, 
and promises to be popular for many years 
to come. In reading it any body can see 
that it is more than an ordinary record of a 
voyage, for there runs through the simple 
and lucid narrative an element of beauty 
and power which gives it the artistic charm 
of romance. Again, Six Months in Italy, by 
George S. Hillard, and Notes of Ti'avel and 
Study in Italy, by Charles E. Norton, would 
be superficially classed among books of 
travel, but they are essentially works of lit¬ 
erature, and their chief worth consists in 
descriptions of natural scenery, in pointed 
reflection, in delicate criticism of works of 
art. The volume entitled White Hills, by 
Thomas Starr IHng, apparently intended 
merely to describe the mountain region of 
New Hampshire, is all aglow with a glad 


inspiration drawn from the ardent soul and 
teeming mind of the writer. Charles T. 
Brooks would generally be classed as a trans¬ 
lator, but being a poet, he has so translated 
the novels of Richter that he has domesti¬ 
cated them in our language. Such trans¬ 
lations are greater efforts of intelligence 
and imagination than many original works. 
Horace Mann’s reports as secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education rank with 
legislative documents, yet they are really 
eloquent treatises, full of matter, but of mat¬ 
ter burning with passion and blazing with 
imagery. Suhstance and Shadow, by Henry 
James, might be classed either with theo¬ 
logical or metaphysical works, were it not 
that the writer, while treating on the deep¬ 
est questions which engage the attention 
of theologians and metaphysicians, stretch¬ 
es both theologians and metaphysicians on 
the rack of his pitiless analysis, and showers 
ux)on them all the boundless stores of his 
ridicule. Miss Mary A. Dodge (Gail Hamil¬ 
ton) might be styled an essayist, but that 
would be but a vague term to denote a writ¬ 
er who takes up all classes of subjects, is 
tart, tender, shrewish, pathetic, monitory, 
objurgatory, tolerant, prejudiced, didactic, 
and dramatic by turns, but always writing 
with so much point, vigor, and freshness 
that we can only classify her among “reada¬ 
ble” authors. Margaret Fuller Ossoli, schol¬ 
ar, critic, teacher, translator, metaphysician, 
philanthropist, revolutionist, a pythoness in 
a transcendental coterie, a nurse in a sol¬ 
diers’ hospital, a martyr heroine on board a 
wrecked ship—we can only say of her that 
she was a woman. There is a delightful 
book entitled Yesterdays with Authors, by 
James T. Fields—a combination of gossip, 
biography, and criticism, but refusing to be 
ranked with either, and depending for its 
interest on the life-like pictures it presents 
of such men as Hawthorne, Dickens, and 
Thackeray in their hours of familiar talk 
and correspondence. There is also one work 
of such pretension that it should not be 
omitted here, namely. Outlines of Cosmic Phi¬ 
losophy, based on the Doctrine of Evolution, by 
John Fiske. It is mainly a lucid exposition 
of the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, with 
the addition of original and critical matter. 
The breadth and strength of understanding, 
the fullness of information, the command 
of expression, in this book are worthy of all 
commendation. The curious thing in it is 
that the author thinks that a new religion 
is to be established on the co-ordination of 
the sciences, and of this religion, whose God 
is the “Unknowable,” he is a pious believer. 

In conclusion, we can only allude to the 
intellectual force, the various talents and 
accomidishments, employed in the leading 
newspapers of the country. During the past 
thirty years these journals have swarmed 
with all kinds of anonymous ability. Though 
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the articles appeared to die with the day or 
week on which they were x>rinted, they re¬ 
ally passed, for good or evil, into the gener¬ 
al mind as vital influences, shaping public 
opinion and forming imblic taste. It would 
be difficult, for example, to estimate the be¬ 
neficent action on our literature of such a 
critic and scholar as George Ripley, who for 
many years directed the literary department 
of a widely circulated newspaper. The 
range of his learning was equal to every de¬ 
mand upon its resources; the candor of his 
judgment answered to the comprehensive¬ 
ness of his taste; the catholicity of his liter¬ 
ary sympathies led him to encourage every 
kind of literary talent on its first appear¬ 
ance; and he was pure from the stain of 
that meanest form of egotism which grudges 
the recognition of merit in others, as if such 
a recognition was a diminution of its own 
importance. The great development, diu’- 
ing a comparatively recent period, of the 
magazine literature of the country has had 
an important effect in stimulating and bring¬ 
ing forward now writers, some of whom 
promise to more than fill the places which 
their elders will soon leave vacant. It 
would be presumptuous to anticipate the 
verdict of the next generation as to which 
of these will fulfill the expectations raised 
by their early efibrts. That pleasant duty 
must bo left to the fortunate person who 
shall note the Centennial Progress of Ameri¬ 
can Literature in Harper's Magazine in 1976. 

Boston. EdwiN P. WiiippLE. 


ALMOST TOO LATE. 

CROSS the road Avaved the wide bushy 
tree-tops of the great cemetery, and 
close by, on the right, ran the railway which 
enters New Haven by the old canal from 
the north. Where Mary sat at a front Avin- 
dow of the tall factory near the Scientific 
School, her deft fingers could check, aid, or 
ease the machine before her, and the por¬ 
tions of a watch formed themselves with 
clock-Avork regularity, while her mind trav¬ 
eled out over the trees Avithout a care for 
the mechanical labor which was going on. 
Had any one leaned near enough to over¬ 
come the roar of the shop, he might have 
hoard her talking to herself—a habit she 
had got from living too much alone. 

“No, no, no,” she was saying; “I can not 
ask SteiDhen, under any circumstances.” 

But, in spite of her preoccupation, the 
moment a boll on a tower near by rang out 
a quarter past eleven, the vagrant mind 
had telegraphed the fingers, the fingers had 
slipped a band, and the machine rested for 
a moment. Mary looked up, with some of the 
far-otf expression still on her face, but ex¬ 
pectant. And not without cause, it would 
seem, for the figure of a young man in a 
straight black coat i)assed along the grassy 


raised path under the cemetery wall, and 
when abreast of Mary^s AvindoAV, looked up 
at it eagerly. Neither made a sign. The 
young man passed on toAvard the school 
Avith bent head, as he had come, but with a 
spring in his walk, as if ho believed in life, 
Avhilo the young girl smiled to herself as 
she pulled the India rubber runner, and set 
her machine going again. It Avas in spring, 
and the birds sang. 

And so they loved each other, of course. 
Stephen, who had just graduated, and Avas 
now the new tutor at the Scientific, had 
lately begun to drop any pretense to the 
contrary Avith himself. But Mary? Did 
she like any body—her mother even, with 
AA'hom Steiffien had been boarding for the 
last year ? Was there any one in the Avorld 
on Avhom she bestoAved more than a passing 
thought ? both Stoi)hen and Mrs. Lagardo 
Avould sometimes ask themselves, Avhen a 
fresh whim of indifierence or rebellion seem¬ 
ed to have nullified the work of Aveeks of 
mute attention. Perhaps she was like her 
father, the late Lagarde—inventor and hope¬ 
less straggler against the ignorance of man¬ 
ufacturers and the rapacity of capitalists 
—whom Stephen had never seen. People 
called her pretty, but dull. Stephen, Avho 
taught natural history, knew that she Avas 
a chrysalis containing something great, but 
Avhether a great moth of night or a butterfly, 
was to him an all too momentous question. 

“ Well, I do declare, Mary,” said JMrs. La- 
garde that day, when her daughter came 
flinging in the kitchen door, and threw her¬ 
self into the rocking-chair near the windoAv, 
“ if you doffit look all tuckered out! Youhe 
always a-thinking, thinking, as if your head 
would split; but what it’s all about, the 
Lord only knows. Some say it isn’t think¬ 
ing at all, for thinking is good for people; 
but you are noways helped by it, as far as I 
can see.” 

The truth was, a remark of a neighbor, 
repeated to her, rankled in Mrs. Lagarde’s 
mind. She was reported to haA^e said, “ My 
little six-year-old is a smarter girl than that 
big Mary of the widoAV Lagarde’s.” But 
Mary stared out into the little garden and 
answered no word, and the mother AA^ent on 
with her Avork as if she were used to get 
no answer. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Churchill to-day ?” 

“ I can not do it, mother,” said Mary, rais¬ 
ing her head. “He’s nothing to me, but 
somehow I can’t ask him. He’s different. 
Don’t you understand ?” 

“ I might if—” 

“Oh, I knoAv what you are going to say. 
Please!” 

“Mr. Churchill is a good-looking young 
man, don’t you think so ?” said ISIrs. Lagarde, 
after a short silence. 

“ Good-looking ? No, indeed—head poked 
out like this all the time, and a thin face. 
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He lias a good expression; but the idea of 
calling bim handsome 

‘^Well, handsome is as handsome does. 
He isn’t looking as hearty lately as he used 
to; but give him a nice little "wife to take 
care of him—” 

‘^Now, mother!” 

Like Susy Peck, next door, for instance. 
She’d give her eye-teeth to get him, I can 
liromise you. Don’t she sit in the front 
parlor every afternoon just to bow to him 
as ho passes ?” 

“ Oh!—Susy. ‘Well, I don’t see what he 
can admire in her. Doll’s face!” 

“Of course you don’t; girls never will 
learn. Why, don’t you know that is just 
what men like ? And yet you turn up your 
nose in the most high and mighty way when 
a man like Stephen Churchill takes notice 
of you.” 

“ I don’t turn up my nose, mother,” said 
Mary; “ but Stephen always talks to me as 
if ho felt himself so far above me—as if I 
were another kind of insect that he liked 
to watch. I believe he would like to put 
me in a glass case with the rest of his spec¬ 
imens, and look at me occasionally as he 
does at that big imi)erial moth ho made 
such a fuss about at one time. Now it’s 
something else. That’s about how much 
he likes mo.” 

“ Well, you needn’t be so warm about it.” 

“ Pm not warm.” 

“ Well, Pm glad to hear it,” said her moth¬ 
er, dryly. “You needn’t have any scruples 
about the money. In the first place, we can 
pay it back; in the second, I know all about 
Stephen Churehill’s means: there’s nothing 
he don’t tell me. You see, he gets twelve 
hundred a year where he is, and last winter, 
when his hither died, his share was just 
about two thousand dollars a year. So you 
see what his income is. Well, now, just con¬ 
sider what he spends. Not a thousand dol¬ 
lars a year, for he told me himself that Pro¬ 
fessor Grant had kept him from buying all 
those books and science things he was wild 
about. He’s laying up his money—that is 
what he is doing—like a sensible young fel¬ 
low; and perhai:)S it’s because he sees the 
need of marrying—somebody—that ho took 
the advice.” 

“Well,but don’t you see that would bo 
all the more reason ? But of course it is stuff 
and nonsense to suppose that—” 

Tlie mother bent over the range, and 
waited for a continuation, but none came. 
Mary had leaned so far out of the window 
4;hat she could not see her face. 

“You don’t want to ask him,” said Mrs. 
Lagarde. “That is natural enough; but 
who proposed to? I didn’t want you to. 
I don’t want you to now. I would rather do 
it myself, although it isn’t the pleasantest 
thing in the world.” 

Mary said something in rexily, but her 


head was so far out of the window that it 
was lost. It was a childish habit. 

“ Now it comes to this,” said her mother, 
standing in the middle of the floor, with her 
hands against her hix)s, and speaking in a 
dictatorial voice. “ I am going to say to 
Stephen Churchill: ^ Let me have so much 
a month to pay the installments on that 
mortgage; you can have all the security 
you want, and we will x)ay you as soon as 
wo begin to make a little more money.’ He 
knows it has been a bad year; he has plen¬ 
ty of means, a regular salary, and by hello¬ 
ing us just a little that way every month, 
can tide us over. All it needs is that he 
should know it.” 

Mary still said no word. Mrs. Lagarde 
stepped to her side, and laid her hand on 
her shoulder. Then the girl drew in her 
head, and her mother saw that tears were 
running over her face. Such a thing had 
not happened for many a year. Mary was 
one of those persons who cry inwardly. Be¬ 
fore she could say a word, and as if the girl 
was stung with disgrace at being caught in 
tears, Mary sprang up with flashing eyes. 

“I say you shall not! We had better 
starve than beg, and better die than beg of 
Stephen Churchill. You are selfish, cruel!” 

But Mrs. Lagarde had been too much 
moved by the unheard-of sight of Mary in 
tears; the hard words quite broke her down. 
“ Oh, Mary, Mary,” she cried, hiding her face, 
“it is for your sake. You are the only one 
I have in the world, and now you say such 
words as those!” 

The girl, who had been struggling with 
her pride, and had spoken so harshly as 
much from an impulse to save herself from 
emotion as any thing else, now gave up like¬ 
wise. She made a motion to throw herself 
into her mother’s arms, but at that moment 
a low knock came at the door. She stopped, 
grew rigid, aMd turning, flitted out by a door 
which led to the upper part of the house. 
Stephen Churchill, their boarder, followed 
the knock closely; but when he closed the 
door and turned to sx)eak, she was gone. 

“ Mary ran uj) stairs to change her dress,” 
said the widow, in answer to Stephen’s in¬ 
quiring frown, as she turned away to the 
fire-place to hide the trouble on her face. 
“ I am late witli supper, I’m afraid. I hope 
the young gentlemen are not getting impa¬ 
tient.” 

“ Oh no,” said Stephen, abstractedly, walk¬ 
ing across the kitchen. “ Do you mind if I 
sit here till supper is ready ? It is so pleas¬ 
ant here.” 

“ Perhaps it is to those that doesn’t have 
to stay in it,” said the widow. “ Dear, dear! 
if poor Lagarde had only lived long enough 
to introduce that patent, I should have a 
better place to offer you, Mr. Churchill; but 
then I’ve told you all about that often. I 
guess Mary’ll be down soon.” 
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Stephen was glad to seat himself where 
he had so often seen Mary^s profile against 
the window—the profile of thick dark brows 
and lashes, of tender lines that melted about 
mouth and chin, and of delicate straight 
nose. When she was lost in thought, and 
had forgot the presence of every one—espe¬ 
cially of him, Stephen—the brown-gray eyes 
yearned with a perplexed stare that explain¬ 
ed well enough what the neighbors called 
her foolish look. Singularly enough, it en¬ 
deared her to him more than ever, for he 
fancied it meant the inquiring spirit which 
he was used to look for and reward among 
his pupils at the school. 

In spite of his imeoccupation, Stephen had 
not failed to note the signs of a domestic 
scene in the kitchen. He had got more 
than one inkling of the general state of af¬ 
fairs, but, for many reasons, had done noth¬ 
ing. It was dangerous ground to tread 
upon, this assisting of a girl as proud as 
Mary was. Thus, although ho had not let 
Mrs. Lagarde see that he knew of her 
troubles or proposed to help her, he had 
made a shrewd guess at the cause of her 
sadness and Mary’s abrupt departure a mo¬ 
ment before, when he ventured into the 
kitchen. Instead of talking somewhat vol¬ 
ubly, as was her custom, Mrs. Lagarde con¬ 
tinued her work in silence, and Stephen as 
silently gazed out into the garden and over 
at the apple blossoms thick in the orchard 
of a house beyond. The last of the sunset 
struck through upon them past the side of 
the house, and tinged them of the delicate, 
deep-lying pink he had noticed in certain 
sea-shells—^yes, and in Mary’s cheek once or 
twice: not on the round of her cheek, but 
curiously creeping up the pale olive-shaded 
space between cheek and ear. She was so 
unlike other girls he had seen that he 
thought she could not even color like other 
girls. 

Presently the widow sighed over her 
work, with the long sigh of a person who 
has forgotten the presence of a stranger. 
Stephen heard it. 

‘‘After all,” he said to himself, “a few 
sighs more or less will not matter. It will 
teach her the value of money, as my father 
used to say, when he kept me on such a short 
allowance; and next year—next year all 
will be well. I shall have settled her little 
debt, and perhaps—^perha^^s— Ah, well, she 
is only a child.” And here Stex>hen sighed 
also. 

He had drifted olf into the old groove 
again, and saw, with the same lover’s eyes, 
the old flush that was Mary’s fading from 
the apple-trees, when a solid form inter¬ 
posed reality between him and the nearest 
approach to poetry he had yet been guilty 
of. The person was a heavily built man of 
forty, with square jaws and double chin and 
a thick bent nose. He was comfortably. 


perhaps richly, dressed in broadcloth, car¬ 
ried a gold-headed cane, and wore a tall 
white hat. He stood with his feet well 
apart, surveying the little domain with the 
air of an owner of many acres, and this par¬ 
ticular acre among them. 

“ Well, Sir ?” said Stephen, seeing that his 
face was a strange one, and already begin¬ 
ning to act as if ho had a right to the posi¬ 
tion of master of the household. 

The man faced about, and looked quizzic¬ 
ally at him. “All right, thank you. And 
how is your health ?” said the new-comer. 

This sort of an answer did not please the 
young tutor at all, and his face x>robably 
showed it, for the man hastened to assure 
him he meant no offense. 

“I come around here to find the widow 
Lagarde, and was just admiring that there 
little garden. She keeps it very neat here, 
now don’t she ?” 

By this Mrs. Lagarde had wiped her hands 
and gone to the kitchen door. “ Why, I de¬ 
clare, if it isn’t you, Mr. Tuttle! Who would 
have thought it ? Do come in. Mr. Tutr 
tie, this is Mr. Churchill, professor uj) to the 
Scientific.” 

“ Glad to see you. Sir,” said Mr. Tuttle, 
shaking Steiihen’s fingers vigorously with a 
cold soft hand, while Mrs. Lagarde bustled 
about nervously to find a seat. 

“Not lu’ofessor, Mrs. Lagarde,” protested 
Stephen; “ only a tutor.” 

“Well, I thought you looked kinder young 
like,” said Mr. Tuttle, measuring Steidien 
critically. 

Stephen bowed coldly, and arose again. 
“Sui)X)er is nearly ready, and I think I’ll 
go in. I suxipose Mr. Tuttle and you have 
business to talk.” 

“ Oh, you need not go, Mr. Churchill, real¬ 
ly !” cried the widow. 

“No, no. I did come on business,” said 
the person called Tuttle, “ but as I see you 
are a friend of Mrs. Lagarde’s, there is no 
objection to your hearing all there is to say.” 

But Stephen would not hear of interrupt¬ 
ing them, and withdrew in spite of Mrs. La- 
garde’s entreaties. 

Mr. Tuttle’s business would seem to have 
been easy to dispatch, for when supper was 
ready, a few moments afterward, ho followed 
Mrs. Lagarde into the small diiiing-room 
from the kitchen, and took his seat at her 
bidding. Two young Freshmen, to whom he 
was introduced, he regarded with a fatherly 
benevolence that did not raise him in their 
esteem; but as they never talked, oxcei)t to 
each other, and at table preserved an abso¬ 
lute silence, the impression made by Mr. 
Tuttle can not be imt on record. He was 
the only speaker, and threw himself into the 
business with the same hearty zest he show¬ 
ed in devouring his supper. He had reach¬ 
ed a period in a discourse about education 
—of which he denied having had much, but 
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seemed to know all about—when Stephen 
noticed one of the silent Freshmen nndge 
the other with his elbow, and, turning his 
eyes to the door, saw Mary with her gaze 
lixed on ^Mr. Tuttle. She was white, and 
the shadows about her eyes looked darker 
than ever, while these blazed angrily on the 
new-comer. 

Mr. Tuttle, this is my daughter Mary,”, 
said Mrs. Lagarde. “ She has grown some 
since you saw her.” 

Mr. Tuttle looked up with his benevolent 
face, and was evidently startled at Mary’s 
appearance. Startled would hardly be the 
term for the fixedness of regard which he 
exhibited; it was evident he had not expect¬ 
ed any thing much in a child of the widow 
Lagarde. Presently, as Mary was gliding 
into her seat, ho rose heavily, and insisted 
on shaking her by the hand. 

Be nice as you can, Mary, do,” said the 
mother, in a whisper, as she leaned over 
to take her daughter’s plate. But Mary 
could not at once assume a pleasant face 
directly upon the scowl that had distorted 
her sweet features when she first caught 
sight of Mr. Tuttle. Nothing was said for 
some time, and presently the silent Fresh¬ 
men, who had looked furtively at the young 
woman from time to time, nodded to each 
other and withdrew; their short exclama¬ 
tions immediately after, penetrating through 
the closed lattice, told that they had be¬ 
come absorbed in a little, training of j)itch- 
ball against some coming match. 

I understand she’s to work at the watch 
factory,” said Mr. Tuttle, suddenly, address¬ 
ing Mrs. Lagarde, awkwardly enough, and 
giving a nod of his head in the direction of 
Mary. 

. Yes, I am,” said Mary. 

^^Well, now, I suppose you find it pretty 
hard work and poor i)ay ?” said he, in a re¬ 
lieved voice, turning to Mary. Things are 
pretty bad this year, anyway.” 

I suppose they are. How does your busi¬ 
ness get on ?” said the girl, trying to follow 
her mother’s admonition. 

“ Oh, middling, middling. My business is 
always pretty good, you see. And if they 
can’t get any tiling else, people will buy 
pies. Why, I send out twenty-five carts 
every day, against twenty last year. You 
see, the city is opening up in every direc¬ 
tion, and the demand is fine. But then ev¬ 
ery thing costs so! Flour is gone up, feed 
for the horses too, and the stabling gener¬ 
ally is mighty expensive. Then, you see. 
Pm hampered in other ways, real estate and 
so on. I don’t want you to think Pm a-going 
to be personal, but my mortgages are most 
of them a loss, sooner or later.” 

Mary gave an appealing look at her moth¬ 
er, but the latter refused to see it. 

^^That brings us right where we were 
before supper, Mr. Tuttle,” said the widow. 


courageously. There’s no one but friends 
here, and we may as well have our talk 
out.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said Tuttle, unctu¬ 
ously ; business is business, and the soon¬ 
er finished, the better.” 

^‘Mr. Churchill,” said Mary, rising, ^^let 
us go into the other room. I have a book 
to show you that Susy lent me. She asked 
particularly to know your opinion on it.” 

Stephen rose quickly and followed her 
from the room before Mrs. Lagarde and the 
stranger could demur. Once outside, her 
cool self-possession left Mary suddenly, 
while from a pale rose she turned white, 
and held to the table for support. She 
turned her back on Stephen and hung her 
head. When she swayed a little, he watch¬ 
ed her in an agony, hoping she would fall, 
that he might have an excuse for imtting 
his arms about her. But she merely sank 
down on the stiff horse-hair sofa, while her 
foot tapped the floor angrily. 

“ Miss Mary,” said he, awkwardly, if you 
are in any trouble, I hope you will consider 
me a friend—at least a fiiend,” said poor Ste¬ 
phen, little suspecting that these were the 
very words Mary would least like to hear. 

^‘Oh, certainly, Mr. Churchill,” said the 
girl, coldly. It is very kind of you, I am 
sure. This person in the other room is very 
disagreeable to me, that is all, and I have 
the bad manners to show it.” 

Again Mary looked out of the window, 
and a long pause ensued. Stephen took a 
seat on the sofa, and gazed at her with a 
rising cry of love in his heart. She was so 
courageous and so beautiful, he thought, so 
fresh, and yet at times so wise, a person 
with such magnificent possibilities of wom¬ 
anhood. How could he hope that he would 
ever be able to fill the niche in her mind, 
which doubtless contained some tender, 
chivalrous hero, large of limb and dauntless 
in the fight? Could that wonderful mas¬ 
terpiece of humanity, he thought, over be 
brought to put her arms around the neck 
of a pale bent student like him? Let peo¬ 
ple talk of distinctions as they would, was 
he, with a profession and means, a fair mate 
for the daughter of a poor boarding-house 
keeper, a girl who worked in a factory? 
His lover’s humility answered no. 

Mary,” said Stephen. 

The girl turned her head wdth intention 
to look surprised at the liberty taken by a 
man to whom she had long ago taught the 
quick revolutions of her pride, but her eyes 
did not reach him before she faltered. She 
could not get her eyes to his face, but turn¬ 
ed away, with a poor attempt at haughti¬ 
ness. 

You know I am your friend,” continued 
Stephen, in a trembling voice, and reaching 
forward, took the hand nearest him. But 
the girl snatched it from him and sprang up. 
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not talk to me in that tone,” she 
hurst out. I can not stand it, and won’t 
have itthen she paused. 

Her mother’s voice fell into the silence, 
calling her. She darted to the door, and 
stood irresolute on the sill. 

Please forgive me,” she said, penitently, 
without looking at Stephen; “ but somehow 
I couldn’t hear the tone you used.” Then 
she slipped away. 

Stephen got up and walked slowly out 
through the lines of box into the shady tri¬ 
angle, where the quiet of the evening might 
bring some order to his troubled mind. Mr. 
Tuttle’s heavy walk on the gravel roused 
him from a long fit of abstraction, and be¬ 
fore he could avoid him, that worthy had 
taken a seat on the bench beside him. 

“Your pardon, young gentleman,” said 
he, perceiving Stephen’s instinctive motion, 
“ but I have a word to say along of the 
widow Lagarde over there.” * 

Steiiheii gazed at Mr. Tuttle’s thick soft 
knees, and thought, in his professional way, 
of how great naturalists compose a whole 
unknown animal from a single bone discov¬ 
ered. Mr. Tuttle’s knees seemed to his prej¬ 
udiced'view exact symbols of the man. 

“ I’m a plain man,” said Mr. Tuttle, “ and 
the fact is, I’ve got a mortgage on this little 
place of the widow’s, and from being behind¬ 
hand, she’s got worse and worse. Now, from 
the way she speaks of you, I suppose you 
are her friend, and perhaps might like to 
help her out.” 

“ I suppose I could,” stuttered the young 
tutor, confused by many other things besides 
the aversion Tuttle- inspired in him; “ but 
I do not see any particular reason why I 
should! You must know I never knew her 
before last year.” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed the other. “ If you 
don’t see a reason, any other man in your 
place would. I should say that girl of the 
widow’s would make a very particular rea¬ 
son. Sort of queen-like. She’s no common 
stuff, she ain’t.” 

“Sir!” cried Stephen, forgetting himself, 
rising, and his fingers curving with a desire 
to catch at Tuttle’s thick neck. 

“ Oh, no offense! no offense!” cried Tuttle, 
getting up and backing two or three steps. 

“ A-a-all right,” stammered Stephen, rec¬ 
ollecting the folly of his position. “Per¬ 
haps I can do something. Don’t act till 
you hear from meand he hurried into the 
house. 

At the door he met a boy with a telegraph¬ 
ic message, which read as follows: 

“ New York, May 25. 

“Agent gone with securities and papers. Come on 
at once. Bring all memorandums you have.” 

He had just time enough to catch the 
train. From the station he sent word to 
Mrs. Lagarde not to expect him for some 
days, and took his seat full of foreboding of 
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the wretchedness which might be in store 
for him in the future. 

“I wouldn’t have thought it of Stephen 
Churchill,” said Mrs. Lagarde, about a week 
after. I did think he cared enough for us 
to ask how wo were.” 

“Perhaps he’s sick,” said Mary, a little 
indistinctly. 

“ No, he ain’t \ for I met young Mr. Robin¬ 
son not an hour ago, and asked him how Mr. 
Churchill was getting on, and he called out, 
^Oh, he’s all right.’ ” 

Mary made no answer, but set her teeth 
hard. They were in a small house far out 
on the eastern edge of the town—a house 
of Mr. Tuttle’s, which he had kindly offered 
them at low .rent when he was forced to 
foreclose the mortgage on their own place 
a few days before. This was not his only 
kindness: every day he sent them some lit¬ 
tle present, which began to tell sensibly on 
Mrs. Lagarde’s feelings. 

“ It appears to me, Mary,” said she, com¬ 
ing to her daughter’s side at the ox)en door, 
“that you act very strange to Mr. Tuttle. 
At one time I did him wrong in my mind. 
I saw he was all struck of a heap by you 
the first time he laid eyes on you, and aft¬ 
erward I did think he was getting familiar 
like. But, Lord! you’re so high and mighty 
you frighten even me sometimes. Now you 
must see what it all means: he means mar¬ 
ry. Did you never notice how he looks at 
you ?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, between her shut teeth, 
gazing fixedly over the meadows at East 
Rock. The windows of a lonely house on 
the summit blazed like fiery eyes, and mock¬ 
ed her agony as she compared his way with 
the wistful homage of Stephen’s eyes. 

“ Now I don’t see how you could do bet¬ 
ter. Mr. Tuttle is a good, kind man; not very 
young, but not old neither. He’s formed, 
and knows his own mind, and he’s a first- 
rate business man. It’s a dog’s life keeping ' 
boarders, and never did and never will pay.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, bitterly, “ it’s a dog’s life 
you have been leading, and on my account, 
too.” She stroked her mother’s hair, not 
unkindly, but there was more despair than 
affection in the motion. The tide of rebell¬ 
ion against her lot in life was overwhelm¬ 
ing her. She thought how other girls could 
go on improying themselves in comfortable 
homes, where the mother was not compelled 
to the unending daily household drudgery. 

“ Mary,” whispered Mrs. Lagarde, sudden¬ 
ly breaking off a roll of words that had been 
issuing from her lips, “ here comes Mr. Tut¬ 
tle, earlier by an hour, and in. his best bug¬ 
gy. Come in. Now do not look so gloomy, 
please, and remember that there’s others in 
the world besides yourself.” 

Mr. Tuttle was not the only person whose 
face was set toward the dilapidated little 
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house in the suburbs. Stephen Churchill 
had arrived that day, and finding his board¬ 
ing-house closed, and ;Mr. Tuttle, to whom he 
had written on business, not to be found at 
his shop, had set out to find Mary by such 
meagre directions as he could procure. The 
sight of Mr. Tuttle passing in holiday attire 
at a fine rate of speed had not quieted his 
mind, but at least gave him the direction in 
which to search. The flaming windows of 
the house on East Rock seemed, however, a 
good omen; it pleased him to think them a 
bonfire of happy augury, until the sight of 
Tuttle’s wagon before a small cottage gave 
the upper hand once more to sad and angry 
thoughts. As he approached, a disagreeable 
voice was heard through the closed shutters; 
so, hesitating to go in, he passed to the right 
around the house. On that side, in the nar¬ 
row sill of a miniature bay-window project¬ 
ing a few feet from the wall, sat Mary, with 
her back to him, and pressed out from the 
room, as if to get away as far as possible 
from the speakers. Stephen stepped noise¬ 
lessly forward until he stood within arm’s- 
length of the figure always present to his 
mind, and leaned against the house. As 
she sat he might have stirred her hair by 
bending forward and breathing hard. 

“ There is men in my position would hes¬ 
itate before they asked a factory girl to 
marry them,” said Mr. Tuttle, in a loud, com¬ 
placent voice; “ but I am a plain man, and 
what I say I mean, Mrs. Lagarde. That there 
daughter of yours shall dress like the best 
of them—as good as any body up to Hill- 
house Avenue. It’s true I’m no boy; but 
we know, Mrs. Lagarde, what comes of two 
green young things a-marrying. All very 
well as long as the money lasts for the hon¬ 
ey-moon ; but when that’s spent, the fight¬ 
ing begins. What do you say, little Mary ?” 

Mary laid her clinched fist against the up¬ 
right of the window, and pressed hard, but 
answered no word. She leaned out and 
looked around the upright at the moon, 
between half and quarter, which burned 
like a steady candle flame high in the sky. 
There was. nothing mocking in that yellow 
flame, as, there had been in the reflected 
sun ; it was pure and benignant, and seem¬ 
ed to pity Mary so tenderly that tears came 
into the girl’s eyes. 

Mary,” said her mother; and she drew in 
her head, ashamed that she shqpld have been 
l)itying herself, and resolved to do what was 
her duty—“ Mary, I suppose you have heard 
what Mr; Tuttle has said. What have you 
got to say V* 

Nothing,” said Mary, in a tired voice. 

Nothing t What do you mean ? Is that 
the- way to talk before a gentleman ?” 

Mary found some difficulty in getting her 
words out., ‘‘•Mr. Tuttle is very good to ask 
me, mother; but he doesn’t know something 
I will tell him. I love some one else.” 


“ Oh,” said Mr. Tuttle, with a complacent 
voice, “ is that all ? Pshaw! pshaw! that is 
merely greenness. If that is the only thing 
to hinder, don’t you bother yourself about 
that. When we get married, you’ll find 
that all right. It’s nothing but moonshine 
—nothing but moonshine.” 

Mary had leaned out again, and looked 
at the pure moon sailing above. But there 
was an evil smile on her lips as she heard 
Mr. Tuttle’s remark — a disdainful smile. 
“Moonshine is the only real thing in life, 
I believe,” she muttered. “All else is vil¬ 
lainy or hard work. What difference does 
it make ?—mother will be happy.” 

“ Come, Mary, give Mr. Tuttle an answer,” 
said her mother. “Do have some regard 
for your i)oor mother, who has slaved for 
you so long.” 

“What was it Mr. Tuttle asked?” said 
Mary, haughtily, for she had made up her 
mind,*and felt like playiug with her own 
misery. 

“ W hy, to be my wife, Mary .my dear,” cried 
Mr. Tuttle, with an eftbrt to be lover-like. 

Mary quaked at the coarse tone that was 
meant for love, and turned again for strength 
to the brilliant lamp of night; but a* pair of 
warm trembling hands were laid about her 
shoulders, and a longed-for voice pleaded, 
scarcely above a breath:. 

“ Mary, Mary, for God’s sake, don’t marry 
that man! You need not marry me if I am 
not worth it, but do not wreck your happi¬ 
ness with him. Give me a chance. I can 
not live without you.” 

With no more surprise than one feels in 
the changes of a dream, Mary turned half 
around, and saw the pure light in Stex)hen’s 
eyes, felt his warm breath. 

“ It was too horrible!” she whispered, as 
her arms stole about his neck, and she nes¬ 
tled against him. “ I knew you must come 
at the last moment—before it was too late.” 

Mr. Tuttle was alarmed at the long si¬ 
lence which was not a silence. He strug¬ 
gled to his feet, and stepped to the bay-win¬ 
dow. There he saw something that made 
him gasp out an oath, seize his hat, and 
leave the house. Another moment, and the 
wheels of his wagon were heard no more. 
But the half-moon, like the flame of a great 
candle, burned steadily overhead. 


LOVE IS KING. 

If at thy kingly gate, 

Dear, thou dost hid me wait, 
And take such dole of love 
As thy calm heart may move, 
In truth I have no way 
Nor will to say thee nay. 

If from my living heart, 

Love, thou dost bid me part, 
And leaving it with thee 
Keep only memory, 

Alas! I have no way 
Nor will to say thee nay. 
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THE BABY. 

ILLUSTRATED BY PORTE CRAYON. 
Mammalia. Genus —Homo. Species —Various. 



TUB PEERLESS. 


rjnniS charming and interesting little an- 
I imal is found thriving in all countries 
and in all climates, from the meridian of 
Salt Lake City east and west to that of 
Pekin, and from the equator north and south 
to the opposing poles. The sculptured tra¬ 
ditions that antedate all written history, 
the tender and touching imagery of the 
earliest poets the mysterious conceits of the 
most ancient philosophers, furnish proof 
that it has flourished since the remotest 
ages, occupying much the same position 
that it does in modern times—the cynosure 
of the dearest hopes and affections of our 
race, the mystery which six tliousand years 
of study and observation have failed to solve. 
Indeed, we are iucliued to think the old- 
time folks had better ideas on the subject 
than those now current, and that the dis¬ 
coveries of modern science have only served 
to muddle the mystery. 

Fifty years ago our nurse told us these 
peerless little beings were found in the po-, 
tato patch, and smiling mamma said that 
angels brought them in a basket and left 
them on the door-step, and in those days 
most of us had implicit faith in one of those 
theories. But modern science asserts they 
are developed by evolution and natural se¬ 
lection, remotely from zoophytes and prox- 
imately from monkeys. These conclusions 
are supported by a concatenation of facts 
whose logic is unanswerable. Zoo-oo is 
one of the earliest articulate utterances of 
infancy, especiall3" when the baby happens 
to be trying to talk and suck his fist at the 


same time, which he is very apt 
to do. 

We may next note the fact 
of the tenaciously doubled 
fists themselves, instinctively 
squared for action, and pugna¬ 
ciously sparring at the empty 
air, as if seeking an adversary, 
and failing to find one, vicious¬ 
ly thumping his own little pink 
face until he bawls again with 
pain and rage. This indicates 
that inherent and ineradicable 
propensity for fight” which 
has been the prominent char¬ 
acteristic of humanity since 
the days of Adam, and logical¬ 
ly establishes the direct deri¬ 
vation of our race from the 
great original zoophyte. 

The startling and rather 
humiliating resemblance be¬ 
tween the physiognomy of a 
recent infant and the simian 
genus, and the still closer affinity in manners 
and propensities, which in some specimens 
never entirely disappears, are so apparent, 
and have been so universally remarked, that 
any further logic may be deemed superfluous. 
Still we abhor sponges, and have always en¬ 
tertained an especial contempt for monkeys, 
perhaps because of the very unfortunate re¬ 
semblances we have noted. We are, more¬ 
over, somewhat aristocratic in our social sen¬ 
timents. Presuming, therefore, to follow the 
law of natural selection, we must contempt¬ 
uously repudiate our scientific progenitors, 
and prefer to choose our great-grandfather 
from the peerless potato patch, or date our 
ancestry from the royal carrot. 
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“ EVERY CROW,” ETO. 

With tliese suggestions, we leave this 
question to those who have so long and 
fiercely battled over it, and proceed at once 
to consider our subject as we find it among us 
—a living, crying, and aggressive fact. To 
do this intelligently, we should first endeav¬ 
or to exhibit to our audience the most per¬ 
fect specimen in existence. Ring your bells, 
sound your trumpets, and proclaim your 
wishes. Heavens! what a cloud of exhib¬ 
itors ! The national Centennial at Philadel¬ 
phia is a mere village cake and candy shoj) 
compared with this enormous baby show. 
It seems as if oue-teuth of the population of 
the whole earth were claimants for the hon¬ 
or—all eager and pressing as office-seekers 
around a new President. 

Knowing that “every crow thinks her 
own young one white,” how could we dare 
to choose? it would offend so many—we 
couldn’t afford it just at this time. We 
must temporize, and invent some scheme to 
extricate us from onr embarrassment. Re¬ 
fer it to the popular vote ? No; there 
would be a universal tie, and a general re¬ 
bellion among the mothers. Decide by lot, 
and distribute chromos to the disappointed 
parties? Impracticable. All the printing- 
l)resses that have been set up since Guten¬ 


berg wouldn’t work off the edition 
within a reasonable time. 

Couldn’t we classify so as to 
reduce the competing multitude 
within reasonable bounds? Say, 
close out baldheads and brunettes ? 
No; our constitution prohibits dis¬ 
tinctions on the color line, and any 
fiing at baldpatcs might excite a 
sympathy in influential circles. Ah! 
we have it: we may rule out the 
heathen without offending either 
constitutional or humanitarian sus¬ 
ceptibilities. ’Tis true, we have 
diidomatically embraced the Mika¬ 
do of Japan, and are undertaking 
to civilize his people for what we 
can make out of them. Then their 
tawny, black-eyed younglings are 
the quaintest, liveliest, prettiest lit¬ 
tle creatures imaginable. But— 
Here wife plucks our sleeve, and 
whispers: “ Why all these foolish 
schemes and subterfuges, when you 
have the very specimen you want 
just at your elbow? Is not our 
Johnny the paragon of all created 
beings ?” 

Woman,” we answer, in a tone 
of solemn rebuke, “philosophy 
teaches us that the great globe 
itself is but as a grain of sand in 
the universal plan; that upon the 
surface of this minute speck crawl 
twelve hundred millions of the 
ephemeral parasite called man. 
Conceive, then, if you can, the in¬ 
finitesimal insignificance of this animated 
molecule, this monad—” 

“Oh, Professor, much learning has addled 
your brain, or you are drunk on the frothy 
lager of German philosophy. To call John¬ 
ny such frightful names—darling Johnny, 
whose smiles are nestled in quivering dim¬ 
ples, whose grief is expressed in a puckered 
rose-bud, whose bright and curious eyes al¬ 
ready ask questions which the wisdom of 
your whole academy can not answer, whose 
soft caress reveals a love so deep that all 
your profundities linked together can not 
fathom, a joy so infinite that all your lead¬ 
en books and aggregated conceit can not 
smother—little Johnny of no moment in 
the immensity of God’s creation!” 

“ There, then; be calm, be quiet. Mam¬ 
ma is right, after all. We’ll accept Johnny 
as our model, and go on with the subject.” 

Once fairly established among us, the Baby 
naturally takes position on the apex of our 
social and political organization. The hie- 
rarclial pyramid is built, beginning at the 
top (as most of our political and social the¬ 
ories are), as follows: First, the Baby, the 
supreme head, the autocratic essence, from 
whom all subordinate honor and authority 
emanate; next, the mother, as chief Min- 
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ister of State, holding place 
nearest to the throne; then 
the family, as relatives and 
assistants, completes the x>ri- 
mary or monadic grouj). Then 
we have the commune or coun¬ 
ty, a neighborhood of fami¬ 
lies; the State, an ' agglomera¬ 
tion of.commiinities; and final¬ 
ly the nation, as a confedera¬ 
tion of States. 

Now, according to the sys¬ 
tem devised by certain grown¬ 
up babies who have figured 
among the statesmen of the 
present century, governmental 
authority is enfeebled and lim¬ 
ited’in proportion to its dis¬ 
tance from the centre, and in¬ 
creases in breadth and vitality 
as it approaches its primary 
sources. The State, comi)rised 
within the outer circle of the 
nation, is sux)erior to and should govern the 
nation, and logically the county should rule 
the State, the family must lord it over the 
county, and the Baby tyrannize over the 
family, as he undoubtedly does. This pres¬ 
entation, based (or climaxed, as we may 
take it) upon a universally acknowledged 
fact, is calculated seriously to alarm those 
honest souls whose sleep has been lately dis¬ 
turbed by the terrors of centralization. 

But wo may find consolation in another 
view of the subject. Our broad nationality 
includes several millions (more or less) of 
these vigorous, willful, domineering little 
ai)exes, each logically representing more of 
power and reserved rights than the general 
government itself, but so diverse in their 
individual ax)titudes and desires that we 
never see two together for five minutes 
without a disagreement ending in a fight. 
The only sentiment common to the whole 
class, in the United States and elsewhere, 


OUE JOUNNY. 

is a x^assionato and irrex^ressible longing to 
catch the moon. This desire can never lead 
to unity or combination, for in our system 
wo have but one moon, and a great many 
candidates therefor. 

Yet if it should hapx^en some day that one, 
more agile and ambitious than the rest, act¬ 
ually should grab and swallow that lumina¬ 
ry, we may look out for centralization and 
a regime more desx)otic and remorseless than 
that of the Roman Ciesars. 

To the credit of mankind it may be ob¬ 
served that this arrogant and unlimited 
emx^ire of babyhood has not been submitted 
to tamely and without partial effort to con¬ 
trol or modify its oi)X)ressive authority. The 
noble red man ties his new-born chief to a 
board, bound hand and foot, not so much to 
keex> him out of mischief as to inure him to 
that stoicism in suffering and limited sx)here 
of action which belong to his future career, 
and also to afford his esteemed mother the 
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needful recreation of hoeing her row in 
the corn field. Your tradition-ridden Euro¬ 
pean swaddles his nascent subject, body and 
mind, in the bands of conformity, that he 
may learn to play his part civilly, without 
jostling or astonish¬ 
ing his fellows, in the 
crowded marts and 
thoroughfares of des¬ 
potism. In America, 
where “no pent-up 
Utica contracts our 
powers,” our little reg¬ 
ulators are allowed to 
go it sprawling, ac¬ 
quiring even in baby¬ 
hood those invaluable 
lessons of self-control, 
self-reliance, and self- 
heli)fulness which are 
to make the coming 
man the admiration 
of himself and the 
terror of the world. 

In comparing re¬ 
sults, we may fur¬ 
ther observe that the 
most carefully swad¬ 
dled Baby, when he 
grows up, and occa¬ 
sionally breaks loose 
for a season, througli 
inexperience and a 
blind resentment of 
his former unnatural 
suppression, becomes 
the most dangerous 
and frightful mis¬ 
chief-maker both in 
society and govern¬ 


ment ; while our sprawling freeman, if he 
has the luck to survive the risks of his in¬ 
fantile career, subsides into self-reliant con¬ 
servatism, with discretion and experience 
enough to manage his afiairs creditably 
thereafter. It is true that when our pet 
babies fall into fits from surfeiting, or set 
the house on fire in their wanton frolics, we 
feebly but temporarily regret the regime of 
swaddling-clothes; but when “ our party” 
carries an election triumphantly, we are re¬ 
assured of the future of the republic, and 
shout the praises of freedom with renovated 
zeal. 

Some may be disposed to regard our the¬ 
ories of Baby’s connection with political af¬ 
fairs as rather whimsical and far-fetched; 
but for our justification we have only to re¬ 
call the immense excitement caused by the 
appearance of Ginx’s Baby, and that red¬ 
headed infant, Lord Bantam, in the political 
circles of Great Britain. 

Whatever doubts or differences of opinion 
may exist in regard to this phase of our sub¬ 
ject, there can be no disputing the Baby’s 
paramount influence in social and domestic 
life. 

Although statisticians assure us that boun¬ 
teous nature multiplies our kind at the rate 
of about one hundred per minute, yet each 
particular appearance is hailed with a de- 
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EARLY LESBO^•B IN SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


gree of astonisliment, admiration, and de¬ 
light as if the like had never been seen on 
earth before. From his first entrance into 
life Baby is surrounded with courtiers and 
ministers vying with each other in servile 
flattery and superfluous attentions—a very 
autocrat in appearance, hut helpless and ir¬ 
responsible, as autocrats usually are, in real¬ 
ity. For a while, indeed, he seems disposed 
to take a melancholy view of his position, 
and rather resents the mundane luxuries so 
officiously thrust upon him. Catnip tea is 
little to his taste, and flattery he receives 
with a yawning indifference, a supercilious 
gravity that is supposed to distinguish the 
haughty caste of Vere de Vere f and it re¬ 
quires about seven weeks of the most in¬ 
genious and persistent honeyfugling to win 
from him even the doubtful recognition of 
a smile. 

Witli time, however, and abundance of his 
proper diet, his cheeks begin to 
dimple and the joyousness of 
his nature to develop. Now if 
he could only be let alone, his 
babyhood might, indeed, be an 
era of Arcadian existence. But 
with all the quacks, tinkers, in¬ 
ventors, meddlers, and reform¬ 
ers to whom society owes a liv¬ 
ing, our ruling powers can never 
be sufficiently let alone. Just 
in proportion to his recognized 
importance, his amiable help¬ 
lessness, and the credulity of 
his ministers, is King Baby 
victimized by these pretend¬ 
ed friends of humanity, when 
Heaven knows how simple and 


easily provided for are all his natural and 
healthful desires and necessities! 

“ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” 

a well-raised Baby will laugh himself into 
ecstasies at the gyrations of a feather, and 
find hours of sweet contentment geologizing 
in a pile of dirt. 

Ill the outset of his progressiye career he 
Xirefers to exercise his own unaided strength 
and genius. The only legitimate baby- 
jumper is papa’s boot, a rollicking ^^ride a 
cock-horse,” which has the advantage of 
being equally entertaining to both parties. 
For silver whistles and gum rings to cut his 
teeth on, it is more natural as well as eco¬ 
nomical to substitute nurse’s finger, or even 
pussy’s tail in an emergency, although it 
may be objected that the enjoyment is not 
mutual, as in the former case. Then, as for 
the three thousand and three recipes for 
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KIDE A OOOK-UOR8K. ” 

conclousecl lacteals, farinas; gelatines, and 
carminatives, for common charity’s sake 
let poor Baby eat and sleep as nature has 
ordained. 

With these brief suggestions we pru¬ 
dently close our commentaiy on this head¬ 
ing, having no mind to revive the effete and 
exploded office of ‘‘Intendant des menus 
Plaisirs du Roi,” nor rashly to undertake 
the commissariat and medical direction of 
the Grand Army of the Republic.” 

This, we feel assured, is not our especial 
mission, hut we rejoice in the faith that it 
has been satisfactorily arranged by higlier 
and more competent authority, and, nmre- 
over, that King Baby himself has been in¬ 
vested with plenary powers to enforce the 
decree — so ample that if Minerva herself 
might be inveigled within the sphere of his 
influence, the haughty goddess 
would be constrained to unlace 
her brazen corselet and stoop to 
succor his pleading helpless¬ 
ness. And by the light of the 
same faith we find the simple 
and conclusive solution of an¬ 
other social question whicli 
seems to have perplexed some 
learned minds of late: the mis¬ 
sion ot the coming Woman is 
to nurse the coming Baby. 

This high and res]3onsihle mis¬ 
sion faithfully accomplished, 
she shall thereafter he free 
and welcome to compete for 
all other honors and high 
places that the world offers 
or her still unsatisfied ambi¬ 
tion craves. 


• Notwithstanding the base 
and unjustifiable attempts of 
modem scientists to degrade 
his ancestry, the Baby has in 
many ways been a valuable 
contributor to the advance¬ 
ment of natural science, liter¬ 
ature, and the arts. He was 
ffimiliarwith the principles of 
the suction-pump long before 
Archimedes or CtesCbius put in 
his claim for the patent, and 
antedates Torricelli by many 
centuries in his knowledge of 
the exhausted receiver — an 
important discovery, which 
enables your cute Yankee ju¬ 
venile to emi)ty a cider barrel 
without turning the spigot, 
and your adult Virginian to 
absorb the spiritual essence 
of a mint-julep without frost¬ 
ing his 'nose. 

Brief as his course in the 
languages must necessarily he, 
with the additional disadvan¬ 
tage of never hearing his na¬ 
tive tongue spoken intelligibly in his pres¬ 
ence, the Baby has yet contributed to philo¬ 
logical science a number of words of almost 
universal use and significance. The word 
mamma, for example, is one of the most 
pleasing, musical, and expressive vocals in 
all languages, a derivative of which has 
been adopted by science to classify mon¬ 
keys, whales, bats, bears, zebras, porj)oises, 
and babies, and half the beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, and human wonders in Barnum’s 
menagerie. 

The word papa is only second to the first 
in universal utility and range of signifi¬ 
cance. In Italy it signifies the head of the 
Roman Church. In Greek, Chaldaic, and 
Syriac, a clerical magnate of more limited 
pretensions. In the nursery, a nourishing 
pabulum for the crescent infant is called 
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pap. Ill domestic circles, papa 
indicates the ostensible and gen¬ 
erally accredited head of tlie 
family — a position endowed 
with some prestige and dignity 
in aristocratic societies, but in 
democracies synonymous with 
daddy, pap, him, ole feller, or 
any thing he can get in the uni¬ 
versal scramble. But verb urn sat. 

The Baby’s natural love for 
literature is exhibited by the 
eagerness with which ho tries 
to devour any book that may 
fall into his hands. It was his 
well-known taste in this direc¬ 
tion that inspired the book ©f 
books, now usually printed on 
starched muslin. Tlie mighty 
Homer has drifted so far away 
into dream-land that our schol¬ 
ars have of late begun to doubt whether any 
such personality as the blind harper of Ili¬ 
um ever existed: Dante, like a grim Cerbe¬ 
rus, can only be dragged from the obscurity 
of his imperial gloom into the light of mod¬ 
ern centre tables by the Herculean labors 
of Dord ; by the power of the same artistic 
enchanter Cervantes is called forth from 
among the mouldering Moorish palaces and 
crumbling Christian churches of old chival- 
ric, ruined Spain; the most glorious poet 
and grandest philosopher of haughty En¬ 
gland’s golden age have become so indis¬ 
tinct and jumbled by the jolting of Time’s 
wagon that our critics are even now dis¬ 
puting whether it was Lord Verulain who 
wrote Shakspeare’s dramas, or Sweet Will¬ 
iam who did Bacon’s essays ; the fiery Byron 
lay quenched and forgotten until moment¬ 
arily revivified by a scalding cup of New 
England tea, then sinks again into eternal 
ashes: but while flowers shall bloom to 




AN EXHAUSTED RECEIVER. 


greet the rising sun, while spring-time and 
harvest shall return to bless the earth, 
while generation shall follow generation 
like waves upon the sea-shore, so long shall 
flourish in perennial editions, “ ever charm¬ 
ing, ever new,” the unfailing hope of art¬ 
ists, editors, and iiublishers, the Baby’s au¬ 
thor —Mother Goose. 

Thus having, as we think, satisfactorily 
established our hero’s supremacy in the af¬ 
fairs of state, society, science, and literature, 
we will endeavor, modestly and briefly, to 
exhibit his pre-eminence in the fine arts. 
Far back in the dim prehistoric ages, be¬ 
fore these arts had achieved for themselves 
a recognized individuality or separate exist¬ 
ence, the Baby figures prominently among 
the carved and i)ainted emblems of Oriental 
theology. Then among the artistic Greeks 
how beautifully do all the loves, jollities, 
and beatitudes of their poetic mythology 
find expression in the idealized forms of ba¬ 
byhood ! How grandly do the 
wolf-suckled babies of Ehea 
Silvia, done in antique bronze, 
typify the career of that fierce 
and virile race which domi¬ 
neered the world for so many 
centuries! And during the 
long dark ages which fol¬ 
lowed the decadence of old 
Rome, how fondly did the 
hopes and tenderer sympa¬ 
thies of humanity cluster and 
cling around the ideal of the 
Virgin Mother and her godlike 
Child! How gloriously did 
medisBval art, germinated and 
nourished by this single cen¬ 
tral thought, grow and devel¬ 
op from those crude effigies, 
formed with staring pigments 
and gilt backgrounds, pain¬ 
fully wrought by faithful but 
skill-less worshipers, up to the 
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THE MADONNA OF SAINT SIXTUS. 


culminating effort of Raphael in the Ma¬ 
donna of Saint Sixtus!—perhaps the high¬ 
est reach of human art in its endeavors to 
represent the divinity of babyhood. 

But while these ages of fervid faith have 
passed away, and the high-wrought types 
inspired by elevated sentiment may be no 
more reproduced, still, art in our modern 
times, with all its scientific enlightenment, 
superior technical facilities, and its mate¬ 
rialistic shams and shoddies, continues to 
harp upon the everlasting Baby. 

From the illustrated periodicals and gay- 
colored chromes which are showered over 
our free and happy land, 

“ Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa,” 

sweet baby faces still beam forth as the 
principal attraction. In our photographers’ 
show - cases and parlor albums, amidst 
princes, presidents, candidates for Congress, 
prime donne, professors, generals, and all 
sorts of celebrities—the evanescent shad¬ 
ows of fashionable fetich-worship—the in¬ 
nocent and unconscious smile of babyhood 
alone maintains its permanent place, as¬ 



sured against the changes of 
time and the oblivion of the 
waste-basket. 

How pleasing, also, amidst 
the vanities, vices, and corrup¬ 
tions of our trade-stained city 
streets, to recognize the same 
loving, humanizing sentiment 
radiating from frequent shop 
windows that teem with baby 
effigies in Parian, bisque, bronze, 
gutta-percha, wood, pink kid 
stuflbd with bran; waxen beau¬ 
ties that open and shut their 
jpretty eyes to order; some that 
can squeak most charmingly 
on being squeezed, and, bet¬ 
ter still, remain silent when 
let alone. Others, yet more 
amazing, which, on being duly 
wound up, will creep about and 
bob their little heads as natu¬ 
rally almost as the “living fact” 
that requires no winding up, 
and in whom the weary, watch¬ 
ful mamma sometimes thinks 
she has discovered the principle of perpetual 
motion. 

But High Art may curl her classic nose 
in scorn at our recognition of these dollar- 
store shams and shoddies; and yet, O noble 
dame, did you ever see any thing more ridic¬ 
ulous in a Broadway toy shop than those 



TILR LIVFNG FACT. 


coveys of cherubic heads we see fluttering, 
without apparent aim or end, over so many 
of your world-renowned canvases ?—incon¬ 
sequential dogmas, which neither the con¬ 
ceited perversity of genius nor the simple 
credulity of faith can justify, whose absurd¬ 
ity is so aptly illustrated in a little French 
anecdote that we are constrained to re¬ 
peat it. 

While that divine musician. Saint Cecilia, 
played one of her ravishing voluntaries on 
the organ, the charm of her music attract¬ 
ed a swarm of these vespertilian dilettanti, 
proving that they at least have ears. Dis- 
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turbed, perhaps, by the humming of their 
wings, she x)olitely said, “ Asseyez vous, mes 
enfants, asseyez vous.” They replied, flut¬ 
tering in some confusion, Grand merci, 
madame! grand merci, mais nous n’avons 
pas de qiioi.” 

But we already feel a twinge of conscience 
at having appeared to countenance the crit¬ 
icism of this cynical rationalist. Beneficent 
spirit of the divine Plato, we invoke thy 
forgiveness! 

Let materialistic science go on fumbling 
among dry bones and mouldy fossils, playing 
with pneumatic squirts and fizzling chem¬ 
icals, muddling over statistics and mathe¬ 
matical corollaries, prognosticating potato 
bugs and measuring the length of comets’ 
tails, insulting our sentiments and throwing 
dirt on our ancestors, bubbling up systems 
as baseless and unstable as the mirages of 
the desert or these bob-tailed cherubs; but 
the inspirations of genius soar beyond the 
range of reason, and only in the empyrean 
of poetic faith can we find satisfactory as¬ 
surance that we are something better than 
the beasts that perish. 



Thorwaldsen’s antique genius has left us 
two exquisite ideals of babyhood in his fa¬ 
mous medallions of “Night” and “Morning.” 
Charming they may be, quoth our cynic re¬ 
alist, but delusive; and incontinently he 
daubs beneath each sweet artistic coucei)- 
tion a pendant of inexorable facts. 

But what are facts ? Does not high phi¬ 
losophy declare that facts 
have no positive existence, 
that all our conceptions of 
material things are but im¬ 
pressions received through 
the medium of the senses, 
colored and characterized 
by the mind which reflects 
them? 

Then what do your wretch¬ 
ed pictures signify further 
than to show the mean and 
distorted medium through 
which life is revealed to you 
individually, while the no¬ 
bler mind of the artist has re¬ 
flected and symbolized a sen¬ 
timent which thrills through 
all humanity, and in vindica¬ 
tion of its recognized truth¬ 
fulness we see his thoughts 
co];)ied and reproduced in 
every imaginable style of 
art, alike adorning the halls 
of the proud and the cottage 
home of the lowly, drawing 
them nearer together by a 
common jesthetic sympathy. 

King Baby has learned to 
read Mother Goose by the pic¬ 
tures, but not yet to inter¬ 
pret the deep and hidden 
meaning of her rhymes. His 
motto has been “ Carpe diem/^ 
and every thing else that 
comes under his hands. He 
can now locomote perpen¬ 
dicularly without assistance, 
and lisp his arbitrary orders 
intelligibly to those around 
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him; lie has just begun fully to compre¬ 
hend and enjoy the advantages of his iiosi- 
tion, when suddenly one morning he awakes 
with a strange ceiling over his head, and 
misses the accustomed faces about his crib. 
There is a mysterious whispering about the 
house, and folks pass in and out without 
paying the slightest regard to him. A vague 
terror creeps over him, but he arouses him¬ 
self, and shouts, with the air of one whose 
wdll has never been disputed, I want my 
mamma.” Nurse looks in with a cup of 
warm catnip tea in her hand (a beverage he 
has not tasted for a year or more). In a 
tone very different from her usual coaxing 
obsequiousness, she bids him be quiet, or he 
will disturb somebody. 

Fretted and indignant, he reiterates his 
demand in a louder and more resolute tone: 

I want my mamma!” 

From pure pity, or to prevent the threat¬ 
ening storm, some slipshod underling at 
length comes in and sets young master on 
his feet, forgetting, perhaps, to wash his 
face or curl his golden locks. Now he can 
toddle to the well-known door, where, after 


sundry rebuffs and warnings, 
he succeeds in forcing an en¬ 
trance. There he sees mam¬ 
ma’s dear face again, pallid 
but smiling. With a tri¬ 
umphant laugh, he runs to 
the bedside and tries to 
scramble into his accustom¬ 
ed place. But he is nerv¬ 
ously thrust back and chilled 
into silent astonishment. As 
he stands there wondering, 
the covers are carefully un¬ 
folded, and he beholds a 
tiny waxen figure, squirm¬ 
ing, grimacing, and doubling 
its fists as if challenging him 
to combat. 

King Baby comes of fight¬ 
ing stock — a race ahvays 
ready to assert its rights 
and maintain them with a 
high hand. His. own fists 
are instinctively clinched,his 
cheeks flush, his eyes sparkle, 
and his lisping tongue essays 
to expostulate. 

Hush, little boy, or you 
will disturb the Baby.” 

This is too much, and with 
a sudden shout he goes for 
the usurper. He is fortu¬ 
nately forestalled in his fell 
purpose, but gets his hands 
slapped, and is hastily re¬ 
moved from the royal pres¬ 
ence, snubbed, superseded, 
dethroned. He is no longer 
“ the Baby.” The place next 
mamma’s heart is no longer 
his; that sweet refuge from weariness, that 
soft pillow for his sleepy head, is closed 
against him; that throne from whence he 
dictated the law to all the house is occu¬ 
pied by a stranger. Then his anger melts 
into grief, wdiich exhales in ‘^a great and 
exceeding bitter cry,” like the cry of Esau 
—a cry that shall echo through life for 
evermore. 

The youth who sees the rosy cheek that 
beguiled his heart warmed by the kiss of a 
rival understands what it means. The faith¬ 
ful and.patient worker who sees the coveted 
prizes of fortune chance-gathered by the un¬ 
worthy ; the ex-queen of society, sere and 
faded, as she moves among the fresh-bud¬ 
ding beauties of the new generation; the 
aged actor, whose name no longer heads the 
posters in flaming capitals, whose entries 
and exits are unmarked by an audience 
which waits in breathless expectancy to 
hail the new-risen star; the superfluous 
veteran, jostled into the gutter by the 
crowd straining to catch a sight of the 
young hero of more recent wars; the gray¬ 
haired statesman, whose life has dried up 
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in the public service, when he finds himself 
written an old fogy” in the newspapers— 
all these know something of the exceeding 
bitterness of that cry which announces King 
Baby^s downfall from his high estate. 

But our hero is no longer a milksop. His 
grief is sharp, but short, and he never thinks 
of committing harikari because he has lost 
his place. Being young and progressive, ho 
soon begins to recognize the propriety of the 
democratic doctrine of rotation in office, and 
gives place gracefully to his successor, even 
boasting and rejoicing as loud as any over 
the perfections of the little brother, waiv¬ 
ing his birthright until this new ruler shall 
himself be superseded and reduced to the 
rank of boyhood. 

Entering eagerly upon a life of broader 
horizons and loftier aims, the Boy soon ceases 
to regret the privileges of his Baby royalty, 
and aspires with a swelling ambition to a 
future of breeches, boots, and heroic man¬ 
hood. 
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“ A ND if you should ever come our way,” 
said the Western merchant, waving 
his hand in rather a lofty find comprehensive 
manner in the direction of the setting sun, 
‘‘we shall be delighted to see you. I must 
own,” he added, turning to the head of the 
firm, who stood blandly by, “that we are 
largely indebted to our young friend for our 
pleasant sojourn in the metropolis; and if 
there is any thing worth seeing out yonder, 
when he finds it convenient to go that way 
we will endeavor to make his visit inter¬ 
esting.” 

The tone of the trader seemed to imply 
that there might possibly be found some¬ 
thing very much worth seeing indeed, and 
young Hastings declared warmly that he 
should probably run in upon the firm of 


Armstrong and Co. sooner than that gentle¬ 
man would perhaps expect. “It^s only a 
matter of a thousand miles or so,” he added, 
in an under-tone. 

“And you couldn’t do a better thing,” 
said the senior member, when he had open¬ 
ed and shut the door, and bowed very low, 
and smiled until the muscles of his lower 
jaw had ached with blandness, and had at 
last seen the broadcloth back of this exten¬ 
sive buyer become lost in the tidal wave of 
heterogeneously clad backs that stream up 
Broadway toward night-fall—“you couldn’t 
do a better thing, Hastings. You’ve suc¬ 
ceeded in making a favorable impression 
there, and—ahem—a pretty heavy sale, eh ? 
A little low in domestics, probably—a lit¬ 
tle low, Mr. Hastings; but you managed to 
balance it, eh? Hum. I haven’t the least 
doubt, with your usual prudence, you 
squared the thing nicely, eh ?” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Grimshaw,” said the 
young salesman; but the senior member 
smoothed his whiskers doubtfully, as he 
watched the graceful form of his favorite 
salesman disappear behind a pile of goods. 

“Whatever was the reason, Hastings cut 
there like the veiy—jinks!” said Mr. Grim¬ 
shaw. 

As for the handsome young recipient of 
all tliese favors and criticisms, he had speed¬ 
ily left the ground-floor of the establish¬ 
ment, and disdaining all modern improve¬ 
ments in getting up and down stairs, had 
leaped three at a time, and finally descended 
into a grim and practical region dug out of 
the bowels of the earth, lighted perpetually 
with gas, heated with steam, and given over 
to the exclusive use of muscle and brain. In 
this part of the business house of Grimshaw, 
Grind, and Co. a fine appearance built upon 
any other advantages than those of bodily 
strength and mental quickness was rather a 
detriment than otherwise to its possessor, 
and the young Apollo was hailed as he went 
along with a familiarity that held a certain 
indifference, if not contempt, for the success¬ 
ful salesman. The head of the j)acking- 
room still held Howard Hastings as a boy, 
and the engineer remembered the little mod¬ 
el he had finished under his supervision. 

“ Now look out the way, will ye. Howdy ?” 
said an Irish porter, grown gray in the serv¬ 
ice of Grimshaw, Grind, and Co.; and Hast¬ 
ings sprang aside with alacrity. He went 
on with a quick step and somewhat absorb¬ 
ed air, until the side door of a room clanged 
behind him wdth a clang that was lost in a 
multitudinous clangor of so infinite and va¬ 
rious a description that the senses were mo¬ 
mentarily stunned upon the threshold. The 
tramii of the porters with their barrows of 
goods, the nailing, banging, and pushing of 
cases, the loud, monotonous, trip-hammered 
voices of the callers off, and the shrill, nerv¬ 
ous call back of the entry clerks—all these 
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mingled and commingled and swelled upon 
the ear of an intruder, until he could well 
fancy he was in the tower of Babel before 
the tower was built. Hastings dextrously 
made his way through this apparent chaos 
to a desk at the farthest end of the room, 
where was throned Jack Springer, the cham¬ 
pion entry clerk of the metroi)olis. He was 
mounted upon a very high stool, with three 
jets of gas making a halo of light and heat 
about his head, with his coat off, his wrist¬ 
bands turned up, his cheeks hot and flush¬ 
ed, his lips parched, his right hand of a won¬ 
derful shapeliness, small and white as a 
woman’s, the blue veins swollen and raised 
from overwork, slaughtering dozens of i)ens, 
absorbing gallons of ink, covering reams of 
X)aper with delicate, graceful, perfectly leg¬ 
ible letters, and even, symmetrical, perfectly 
reliable flgures, his brain calculating, con¬ 
cluding, and rounding all these into results 
speedy and accurate enough to render him 
the wonder and admiration of Grimshaw, 
Grind, and Co. Howard was tall enough 
to stand upon the steps of this throne and 
reach Jack’s ear. “Drop this. Jack,” he 
said, “ and come out with me to dinner.” 

Jack smiled down upon this handsome 
face in a way that softened wonderfully his 
own cynical features, but went on with his 
magical pen. In the mean time a person 
made his way to Hastings’s side who seem¬ 
ed dressed in some sort of brief authority, 
although coatless and cuffless like the rest. 

“ See here, Hastings, I must insist upon 
your letting my men alone,” he said ; “ no¬ 
body can leave here till these bills are made 
out.” 

“You don’t pretend to say,” said Hast¬ 
ings, contemptuously, “that you can keep 
Jack any longer than he wants to stay, do 
you ?” 

“I have Jack’s promise that he’ll stick 
by these bills,” said the head of the depart¬ 
ment, “ and his promise is worth something, 
which can’t be said for every body’s.” 

Jack smiled again, never pausing half a 
second with his pen-destroying and ink-ab¬ 
sorbing. 

“ Go on, Howard,” he said, “ I will be with 
you in half an hour.” 

“ At Delmonico’s—” 

“ No; around the corner.” 

And around the corner Hastings went. 
He didn’t like the locality; he had grown 
out of it; it did very well some years back, 
when both time and money were to be con¬ 
sidered in dining. But now the place was 
unnecessary as well as distasteful—unnec¬ 
essary, because in the matter of time Jack 
Springer was even more independent than 
himself: if ho chose to throw down his pen 
for a while, it was very inconvenient for the 
department; but they had to wait till he 
picked it up again, for it had been learned 
by repeated and bitter experiments that no¬ 


body could wield that pen, or any other, as 
Jack Springer did. As for the money, Hast¬ 
ings would attend to that, of course. 

He waited the half hour, his eyes resting 
dreamily upon the mutilated caster, or 
watching the diamond glisten upon his lit¬ 
tle finger as it tapped upon the tarnished 
cloth. As the moments went by, more and 
more dreamy grew the handsome eyes; his 
whole face softened. It was evident he 
had lost sight of the mutilated caster, the 
tarnished cloth, even of the diamond, and 
was deep in a reverie. When Jack Spring¬ 
er’s hand fell upon his shoulder, he started 
and blushed like a girl. 

“ Hallo!” said Jack, who was a psycholo¬ 
gist in his way. 

“ I wanted to see you about Armstrong’s 
figures,” said Hastings, speedily scrambling 
out of his reverie and down into the prac¬ 
tical depths of commercial chicanery. “I 
dipped down like the deuce on the domes¬ 
tics, you know, and every thing was just 
as close as I could shave it, Jack. I want¬ 
ed to make a big sale, as profitable for us as 
I could, of course, but comfortable for Arm¬ 
strong and Co. I had a reason. Jack.” And 
here Hastings blushed again. 

Now Jack very well knew that Hastings’s 
blush was not commercial in its character; 
in fact, he could scarcely account for it at 
all. He and Hastings had been boys to¬ 
gether, lived upon the same block, sat upon 
the same bench at school. Jack had done 
Hastings’s figuring there, as he had since at 
the store; written his few compositions. 
Hastings, on his part, had done some fight¬ 
ing for Jack, who was mockingly aggressive, 
but xfflysically weak; and so they had shared 
life together. Wlien Jack’s fatner, who was 
rich, had sent Jack to college, Howard’s fa¬ 
ther, who was x^oor, had x^ut Howard into a 
•store, and there had been a separation be¬ 
tween them—but of short duration: Jack’s 
father failed and died, his mother shortly 
followed, and Jack was thrown penniless 
and friendless upon the world. Hastings 
never rested till he got him in the store. 
Hastings was out among the goods then, 
and considered a rising boy. Jack natural¬ 
ly fell among the books; it was his misfor¬ 
tune that he never could tell one fabric from 
the other, but could enumerate their names 
and value, even in foreign measurements, 
with lightning-like celerity. This aptness 
on his part’ stamx^ed his future with irre¬ 
mediable poverty and overwork. Hastings 
could scarcely write his own name decently, 
and never mastered the multiplication ta¬ 
ble, but at twenty-five he had a trade worth 
a hundred thousand dollars in sales to the. 
firm. 

Jack admired his friend and respected 
him, but he had no precedent upon which 
to base that blush. 

“ You had a reason,” repeated Jack. 
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“ Yes, Jack, a deep reason, a might^r pret¬ 
ty and profound reason, a confoundedly 
graceful and fascinating reason. I never 
thought I could find such a one in the world. 
I’ve seen them. Jack, fine and superfine; hut 
this is a stunner—a proud-stepping, high 
little beauty, with a head like a deer, and 
eyes. Jack, that slaughter a fellow’s wits, 
and a voice with a queer musical ring in it, 
and eyelashes that curl and curl. And she 
knows how to dress, you understand. Plen¬ 
ty of money, of course; but that ain’t every 
thing: it’s a good deal to know how to use 
it. Upon my oath and soul, Jack, I’m done 
for. I love her to that extent that if I 
thought there could be such a thing as to 
lose her, I’d go quietly out somewhere and 
blow out my brains. I haven’t been able 
to think, or eat, or sleep for the last two 
weeks, and I’ve made up my mind to ask 
you. Jack, for God’s sake, to help me out—” 

“I!” said Jack, who had been interested 
in his friend’s confidence to the extent of 
allowing his hunger to cool with his plate. 

Yes, you. The fact is. Jack, I never en¬ 
vied you before, but I do now, from the bot¬ 
tom of my heart, I do. I’d give half my 
trade for that trick you have of stringing 
out rhymes and things, catching up those 
writers’ stuff, you know, and talking like a 
book, and that sort of thing. I used to 
think it was a bore, and beg of you to shut 
up, but I wish to Heaven I’d listened now 
and got some of it by heart. I say. Jack, 
old fellow, you don’t think you could teach 
me a little of that balderdash, do you ? You 
see, it’s in her line, jack, and it seems to fit 
her like a glove. She don’t seem to care 
for society talk. It’s easy enough to lean 
up against the wall, and look interested, and 
smile, and make up little compliments; but 
it won’t do there, Jack; she’s a different ar¬ 
ticle altogether. You’d know what I mean 
if you were with her. Jack, for she’s as like 
you, old boy, as two peas iii a pod—^just such 
pretty fancies and whimsical flights. Oh, 
Jack, I’m unworthy of her! I never ought 
to think of her again.” 

And here Howard put his head down upon 
the tarnished cloth with a gesture of de¬ 
spondency that w'ent to his friend’s heart. 

“Why, Howard, old man,” Said J ack, “take 
heart; the woman doesn’t live that you’re 
unworthy of. You shall have her, I promise 
you. Who is she ? Where does she live ? 
Is there much of an obstacle, in the way of 
money ?” 

“She’s the only child of Armstrong, of 
the big Western firm. She lives away out 
on the border. There is about half a mill¬ 
ion of dollars of an obstacle.” 

“Phew!” whistled Jack, rather appalled. 

It began to be noticeable, after this little 
confidence in the chop-house around the 
corner, that Hastings became more quiet 
and preoccupied in his manner. His broad 


smooth brow wore two little wrinkles of 
care; an air of determination, yet of severe 
trial, lent a new dignity to his handsome 
features. He would disaf)pear behind a pile 
of goods, take a couple of sheets of pax^er 
out of his pocket, covered, even between the 
lines, with a neat legible chirography, and 
read them over and over with rather a rue¬ 
ful cast of countenance, and becoming puz¬ 
zled at the end in a (to him) mystical hyper¬ 
bole, he would waylay Jack at the door of 
the entry-room, and carry him off up town. 

“It’s sxflendid, Jack, of course,” he would 
say, “ but so long! You don’t know what 
labor it is. See here, and here, and here. 
Confound it. Jack, I’ll have to send the thing 
out by Adams’s express.” 

And Howard would unfold before his 
friend page after page of his own manu¬ 
script, each letter big and round and com¬ 
plete in itself. For one of the neat little 
pages of Jack Springer’s, Howard had cov¬ 
ered six of a larger size. Jack shrank from 
this brazen and premeditated x^iLory of 
thoughts and dreams that had filled the 
most secret and sacred recesses of his heart. 

“ Can’t you copy it out a little smaller ?” 
would remonstrate J ack. 

“ I wish I could,” groaned Howard; “ but 
you know what tricks a pen x)lays with me 
if I take any liberties with it—turning it¬ 
self into a spider drunken with ink. My 
only salvation lies in big round letters that 
old Armstrong can read from his side of the 
table. And, Jack, it’s splendid, no doubt, 
but so long! Here’s this thing about the 
stream in the wood: can’t you cut it short. 
Jack?” 

Jack flushed a little. “ It’s a simile, How¬ 
ard,” he said. “ To cut it is to spoil it. But 
leave the whole thing out. The letter will 
do without it, I suppose.” 

“You see. Jack,” groaned the poor lover, 
“there must be another at the house now. 
She’s beginning to write every other day. 
It’s dreadful. Jack. You don’t know how 
it wears on me. I begin to hate the sight 
of a letter.. What with duns and things, 
my table is always littered up with envel¬ 
opes. I wish to Heaven writing had never 
been invented!” 

“ Don’t you wish you’d been born in the 
Middle Ages,” said Jack, with a quiet irony 
in his words and manner that escaped his 
friend, “ when a handsome face and figure, 
a fine horse and nice outfit in the way of 
armor, were all a man needed in love and 
war—the only occupations worth striving 
for at that time ? If there was any little 
contemptible clerkly business to be settled 
by the way, it was handed over to some 
squire in waiting like myself, you know; 
but as for the knight, reading and writing 
were servile affairs entirely beneath his no¬ 
tice.” 

“You don’t say!” said Howard, enviously. 
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What a comfortable time that must have 
been !” And having reached Hastings’s ho¬ 
tel, they soon found themselves in his luxu¬ 
rious room, and hdd no sooner entered than 
a servant brought in the mail. 

Lord!” sighed Howard, as Jack’s eyes 
fastened upon one modest little gray envel¬ 
ope that had been tossed and tumbled in a 
leather mail-bag for a whole week. Jack’s 
eyes seemed to be brimful of pity, interest, 
and care for the travel-worn waif, but How¬ 
ard’s were almost tearful with vexatious 
woo. 

“ O Lord!” he repeated, here’s another, 
and the last reply not half copied out. I 
tell you what it is. Jack,” he added, solemn¬ 
ly, it ’ll end in an attack of brain-fever or 
something if this thing goes on. I begin 
now, whenever I see that gray envelope at 
night, to feel the top of my head coming 
off.” 

Hadn’t you better read it, and let me 
take it along with me ?” said Jack. 

^‘Oh, I don’t think I need read it, do I? 
Take it along; I’ve got work enough here 
to last me all night. And just sweep those 
other letters into the drawer, will you. 
Jack ? The very sight of them makes me 
nervous; they’re notices, or invitations, or 
something in that line, and I can’t go out 
any more: it takes all my time to copy your 
letters out. You’d leave out that rigmarole 
about the brook, then, would you. Jack? 
And yet I don’t know as it ’ll do. She 
tells me she has learned to love me through 
my letters, that these have won her to be 
mine. I guess I’ll leave the pond in, Jack. 
But why in thunder did you make it wind in 
and out that way? By Jove, I wouldn’t 
want to get lost in that wood of yours, and 
have to follow your stream to get out! Do 
stay and dine. Jack.” 

But Jack was already speeding up the 
street at a break-neck pace, his hat pulled 
down over his eyes, an abstracted, dreamy 
expression on his face. On he went through 
the jostling throng, and never had life seem¬ 
ed so unreal to Jack Springer as upon that 
whistling March night. It was all like a 
big grim pantomime among death’s-heads, 
and he the most grinning, tricky, disreputa¬ 
ble phantom of them all. The only grip he 
held upon reality at all seemed to consist in 
this little quiet envelope of gray in his vest 
pocket, upon which his hand rested all the 
way home. And yet with all the joy it 
gave him—the best and brightest he had 
ever known—there was a secret gnawing 
agony at his heart. The sweetest poison 
ever held to the lips of a despairing mortal 
was the breaking of that original seal and 
the reading of that letter by the flickering 
light of his guttering twopenny candle. 

I wonder,” it began, “ if you love my let¬ 
ters as I do yours; if they are to you what 
yours are to me; if this dear little sheet 


goes to you brimful of the magnetic power 
of love, and when you open it you tremble 
and grow pale—you are blind for the mo¬ 
ment with tears of rapture—O my love, my 
love!” 

And Jack Springer groans, and dashes his 
hand to his eyes to jiut away those same 
blinding tears, but not all of rapture, and 
throws himself upon the shabby cot in the 
corner of his room, and calls himself a 
wretch, a villain, a scoundrel of the deepest 
dye. But two hours after, he still sits there 
and writes, although the crazy old window- 
shutters rattle and bang, a small hurricane 
plays about his half-frozen legs, his hand is 
numb with cold, and the miserable over¬ 
worked candle si)its and remonstrates, and 
finally goes out in a huff*, leaving poor Jack 
in the middle of a passage so beautifully 
fine and intricate, so delicately bred and 
rounded, that it is fit to raise the ambrosial 
locks of Howard Hastings upon his comely 
head. 

Her letters!” he murmurs, as he throws 
himself into the disheveled heap of bed¬ 
clothes on the cot. I wonder how I lived 
without them! And after all, why grudge 
myself this abstract happiness ? Why find 
fault with a negative joy held out to me by 
a niggardly destiny ? Not one other soul 
on earth could answer to mine but this, and 
why should I cavil and decry the mode with 
which it has pleased fate to bring these two 
starved spirits in communication with each 
other ? A little while and the whole thing 
will go out for me in darkness, like yonder 
bit of tallow; then the play will go on for 
the rest, the puppets come and go; but 
what does it matter ?” 

But it did matter materially. 

When the cold March winds had ceased 
to make a howling wilderness of Jack’s lodg¬ 
ings and a romping-place of his weak lungs 
and asthmatic chest, when little crocuses 
and primroses and all the pallid delicacies 
of spring were pushed aside for the volup¬ 
tuous bloom of summer, when the splendid 
roses of Dijon were at Miss Clara Arm¬ 
strong’s breast and in her hair, and out on 
that Western border nature was in a be¬ 
wilderment of richness and perfume, and 
Howard Hastiifgs, at the close of his long- 
yearned-for holiday, riding along in the 
handsomest team that could be got out that 
way for love or money, dressed in that per¬ 
fect taste that only a New York salesman 
who has made the thing a study and a suc¬ 
cess can dress, looking his brightest and 
best, feeling his happiest and most hopeful, 
with this beautiful brilliant woman at his 
side his promised wife, with his future fa¬ 
ther-in-law’s magnificent mansion looming 
there in the distance, and the welcoming 
form of the millionaire full of significant en¬ 
couragement on the balcony—with all this 
beautiful present to enjoy and the grand 
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future to look forward to, Miss Armstrong 
had just made a little remark that turned 
all his delight to gall and bitterness, and 
made the whole landscape out of tune and 
harsh. 

“I ought to have put a duster in my 
trunk,” Howard had said, when he found 
the red clay flecking his fine toilet. “I 
don’t know how I forgot a duster.” 

Then Miss Armstrong had turned to him, 
and that soft, low, yet striking contralto of 
hers was full of a supi^ressed agitation. 

You forgot something of infinitely more 
importance than that, Howard,” she said. 

You forgot your soul. Why in the world, 
when you came to me, did you leave your 
soul behind you ?” 

What—what did you say ?” stammered 
Howard, half ho]ping it might ho another 
word in their amusing Western dialect. 

Soul! what is that, Clara ?” 

Miss Armstrong’s laugh was always mu¬ 
sical, but at this time there was something 
hitter in it that jarred on Howard’s ear. 

A soul,” she said, ^4s an intangible, ide¬ 
alistic part of the human mechanism, with 
which we think and dream, appreciate, and 
sometimes love. There are different grades 
of souls, Howard, hut I happen to know 
that yours is of souls the most exquisite 
and beautiful. Oh, why did you leave it 
behind you, Howard ? You have not been 
able during your whole stay to think or 
dream, appreciate or—or love. Oh, How¬ 
ard !” said Miss Armstrong—and she put her 
kid glove upon his arm with pleading ve¬ 
hemence; her eyes overflowed with tears; 
the roses at her bosom trembled; it seemed 
to poor Howard that they almost grew pale 
—‘‘oh, Howard, where is that beautiful soul 
that has taught mo the mystery of love, 
that has opened for me the portals of para¬ 
dise ? Howard, Howard, I beseech of you, 
throw off this cruel mask! Bid that soul 
come to you. It is not like a duster: you 
can have it here this moment if you will. 
Oh, for my sake and your own, have it now, 
at ouco!” 

Howard’s thoughts flew like a telegram 
direct to the hot, murky, deleterious atmos¬ 
phere of the packing-room of Grimshaw, 
Grind, and Co. A halo of gas and heat al¬ 
most shut him out from that soul which 
Miss Armstrong coveted, but it was there. 
Under the mask of the sour and cynical 
smile, the pale haggard face, the negligent 
attire, its servant, that right hand, was 
working away, not at its best, for this was 
the idle season, but leisurely completing the 
ordinary servitude for two. The soul of 
Jack Springer was there, most certainly, 
and could Howard Hastings have summon¬ 
ed it, as Miss Armstrong seemed to think ho 
could, at will, he would have then and there 
given five—yes, ten—of the best years of his 
life, and he hadn’t the least doubt that Jack 
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would have lent it to him without a mur¬ 
mur. “ Why, my dear boy, certainly,” Jack 
would have said, and boxed it up and dis¬ 
patched it forthwith, with the greater will¬ 
ingness that ho had then no present need 
for it. But it was not a comfliodity of this 
kind, unfortunately. Howard tugged at the 
reins, flushed, and grew pale. 

“ Why—why, Clara,” ho stammered, “ I’ve 
done my best”—he nearly", in his excitement, 
said level best—“ to please you. It’s con¬ 
foundedly hard to expect too much, you 
know. What with your presence, the—the 
extraordinary kindness of your father, and 
the happiness of it all, I haven’t been up to 
the mark, I know; but I have really done 
the best I could.” 

And he had, poor fellow—there was no 
doubt about that; but, under the circum¬ 
stances, we couldn’t expect Miss Armstrong 
to be satisfied. 

“ I want to take a last look at that water- 
fidl,” said Howard, turning his horses a lit¬ 
tle from homo to rally from this sudden 
blow. “I’ll have to start to-morrow, and 
that water-fall is a thing to talk about. I 
wish a friend of mine. Jack Springer, could 
see it. He’d have it down with a loencilin 
less than no time.” 

“ I have a sketch of it at home,” said Miss 
Armstrong, coldly. “ You may take it to 
your friend Jack—Jack—what do you call 
him ?” 

“ Springer,” said Howard. “ He’s a capital 
fellow.” 

Then he launched into a panegyric of 
Jack that lasted till they reached the mad, 
leaping, foaming cascade. The very whhd 
and dash of it took the heart out of How¬ 
ard. The probability was that Jack Spring¬ 
er himself would not have held its grandeur 
and beauty in higher respect, but Howard 
could only stammer out that “it was very 
fine indeed,” and feel that he might better 
have turned his horses in another direction, 
and wish finally that he either had a little 
of Jack Springer’s eloquence, or was dead. 
Then he drove madly home, and Clara went 
to dress for dinner. That night he had a 
long talk with his proposed father-in-law 
on trade. Eastern and W’estern markets, 
financial prospects, and the commercial 
outlook; and he really talked very well in¬ 
deed, with a modest assurance, an easy yet 
deprecating sense of his own standing in 
the market, the profits that might accrue 
from a change in his position, and every 
word characterized with that grave, weighty, 
and profound importance that attaches it¬ 
self to the most trivial of confidences among 
drj^-goods magnates. The old gentleman 
was delighted with him. Ho made up his 
mind that night to start a now jobbing 
house, and put half a million of money in 
it, along with young Hastings’s trade. But 
Miss Clara Armstrong sat coldly by, the 
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classic outline of her features becoming more 
and more rigid. 

She might, by Jove, as well have been 
chiseled out of marble along with all the 
other figures in the drawing-room,” said 
Howard to his friend, when he reached New 
York again. The fact is, Jack, she’s spoiled 
for any thing that money can buy—a fine es¬ 
tablishment, diamonds, silks, velvets, laces 
—^pooh!—as useless to amuse or interest her 
as the dust under her feet. Nothing would 
do for that girl but a first-class A1 soul, 
shipped in good condition and at once.” 

Then he went on to tell Jack of that last 
ride, of Clara’s sweet pleading vehemence, 
of his own wretched inability to procure for 
her the only thing she coveted in the world. 

loved her to that extent. Jack,” said 
X)oor Howard, that when I saw actual tears 
in those splendid eyes of hers, those roses 
in her bosom tremble, I’d have cut my heart 
out and laid it under her little feet. But a 
heart—pooh! she’d have kicked it out into 
the dust. Nothing would do, I tell you, but 
a soul three hundred leagues away! Just 
imagine it. Jack, if you can!” 

And Jack did imagiue it over and over 
again, till it became a dangerous, intoxica¬ 
ting amusement with him. When Howard 
gave him the little sketch of the water-fall 
that Miss Armstrong had sent him, it shook 
so in Jack’s trembling hand that Howard 
declared he must be ill. 

Our confounded old tread-mill is using 
you up. Jack,” ho said. “When that new job¬ 
bing house is started that Armstrong has in 
his head, you must take a position there 
that ’ll give you rest—a sinecure, by Jove, 
Jack—till you can pull up a little. I don’t 
forget, you know, that I owe my happiness 
to you.” 

Jack felt like a Judas; a blush of shame 
leaped into his cheek. 

“ Thirty pieces of silver will make it all 
•right,” he said, in the mocking way that al¬ 
ways mystified Howard. 

Nevertheless, a yearning impulse led Jack 
to attend the grand ball given in the holi¬ 
day season by Mr. Grimshav- This gentle¬ 
man was a little exercised in mind by a few 
state secrets that had reached his ears, con¬ 
nected commercially with the matrimonial 
project between his favorite salesman and 
the great Western trader. His shrewd per¬ 
spicacity led him to the conclusion that half 
a million dollars would be much better add¬ 
ed to the capital of Grimshaw, Grind, and 
Co. than the profit of a hundred thousand 
dollars in trade taken therefrom. But all 
these things must bo managed delicately; 
therefore, ux)on the arrival of Mr. Armstrong 
and his daughter, Mr. Grimshaw issued these 
invitations in their honor. He threw open 
his palatial residence on the Avenue; he 
caused the corridors to bo lined with exot¬ 
ics, the dining-hall to be bedded with the 


most delicate of blossoms for the banquet; 
he invited untold wealth, beauty, and style, 
and even a little intellect to scintillate here 
and there. 

The crystal chandeliers shed rivers of 
light upon silks and laces, velvets and dia¬ 
monds ; every face was radiant but that of 
the beautiful Miss Armstrong, and Mr. Grim¬ 
shaw, who had not been taken into Howard 
Hastings’s confidence, and could not bo ex¬ 
pected to know how utterly in contempt 
this Western jirincess held these sordid 
treasures. Mr. Grimshaw wondered how it 
was that Miss Armstrong looked so cold and 
bored and wearied, as, leaning upon her fa¬ 
ther’s arm, she walked the expensive and 
unusual length of the parlors. He was 
afraid there was something wrong in the 
entertainment, and tormented Ips poor wife 
and magnificent daughters till they were 
upon the verge of distraction. 

Mrs. Grimshaw couldn’t think of any thing 
amiss. There were all sorts of nice people 
there; even the blue-blooded Van Tassels 
and Yandervoorts had just entered the par¬ 
lors ; the stringed instruments discoursed a 
divine -waltz of Strauss’s; all was luxury, 
melody, light; and presently even Miss Arm¬ 
strong, to the great relief of Mrs. Grimshaw, 
yielded to the allurements of the scene. 
That poor lady saw her seated ui)on a low 
ottoman in one of the baj'-windows, listen¬ 
ing to the conversation of a dark, pale, dis¬ 
tinguished-looking young man, her face 
flushing and paling by turns, her eyes glow¬ 
ing, now and then a low musical laugh from 
her lips falling upon ^Mrs. Grimshaw’s de¬ 
lighted ear. 

“ She’s found some one good enough for 
her at last,” sighed the hostess. “ Who is 
that scornful-looking young man ?” she ask¬ 
ed of her daughter. “ A foreigner, I guess; 
some count or other.” 

“ I don’t know him,” said Geraldine Grim¬ 
shaw. “ Who is that young man, pai)a, talk¬ 
ing to Miss Armstrong ?” 

“ Why, God bless my soul!” said the mer¬ 
chant, “it can’t be—it is Jack Springer. 
But it must be all right; I invited him at 
the request of Hastings; besides, he’s of a 
good family.” 

In the mean while Jack endeavored to 
materialize this divine joy, given to him, as 
he firmly believed, by a mysterious mocking 
destiny. The perfumed air came to him 
from the pale, x>retty blossoms in the dining- 
hall, a vague mystery of music beset him 
from that divine waltz of Strauss’s. The 
bliss was at last his own of actual coinjian- 
ionship with this woman whom Howard 
had brought to his side—this woman of the 
whole wide world whose soul had been one 
with his for a brief eternity of happiness. 
They luul met without constraint. It seem¬ 
ed to him and to her they had known each 
other for a thousand years. And uncon- 
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sciously blending dreams and fancies tliat 
sprung intuitively to meet each other, they 
drifted fatally on. At last Jack paused, 
impelled hy a vague fear, and the one, two, 
three—four, five, six—pulse of the waltz fell 
temptingly upon his ear. It throhhed and 
throbbed upon his aching heart. The lit¬ 
tle satin slipper near him tapped dreamily 
to the coaxing measure. 

Do you—do you waltz And for the 
first time in his life he stammered. 

No—yes—sometimes,’^ she faltered. I 

will with you.’^ 

And so culminated the joy and the mis¬ 
ery of this poor entry clerk. For even with 
this one woman of the world to him resting 
upon his heart, her breath exhaling and 
mingling with his own, amidst the volup¬ 
tuous swell of the stringed instruments, the 
glare of light and dazzle of dress, he felt 
more than ever like a phantom—a mock¬ 
ing Mephistophelean phantom, with which 
grace and youth and innocence and beauty 
could never have aught to do. 

For the next three days Howard was so 
busy in dancing attendance upon his be¬ 
trothed and her rather fussy and exacting 
father that he lost sight of Jack completely. 
On the fourth he watched the tips of Miss 
Armstrong’s feathers and a handkerchief 
waving from the top of her father’s cane 
disappear finally down the bay on their way 
to a Southern port. 

Write to me to-day,” Miss Armstrong 
had said at parting, with a slight warmth 
of manner, for which Howard was duly 
grateful, and off he sped in search of Jack. 

‘‘After purgatory comes paradise,” said 
Howard to himself. Having acquired a lit¬ 
tle ease with practice, he had followed Jack’s 
whims and vagaries upon quires of delicate¬ 
ly devised note-paper with patience and 
forbearance, looking beyond to that happy 
future smoothly running in a half-million- 
dollar groove, and to the easy, nonchalant 
marital relation, comfortably bereft of the 
boredom of love-letters. Howard went 
whistling down the metal-clad stairs of 
Grimshaw, Grind, and Co., invading the din¬ 
gy and driving subterranean department 
with the air of one upon whom Fortune 
smiled. His eyes sought out the high stool 
and prominent desk of the champion ac¬ 
countant, but, lo! it was vacant. 

“Hallo! where’s Jack?” he said to the 
head of the department. 

“ Whj", didn’t you know ?” said that func¬ 
tionary, with the melancholy eagerness that 
X^ortends bad news. “The other morning, 
after the blow-out at Grimshaw’s, he came 
down a little late, and I noticed he look¬ 
ed shaky—thought perhaps substituting 
Champagne for whisky hadn’t agreed with 
him, but didn’t say any thing: you kuow 
how testy he is. And he’s my right bower: 
can’t get along without him. Don’t know 


what I’ll do down here. Every thing’s at 
sixes and sevens—” 

“ Go on, will you ?” said Howard, fiercely. 

“Well, all at once, right in the middle of 
a bill, he coughed a little, as you or I or 
any other man would cough, took out his 
handkerohief, wiped his mouth, and then 
got off his stool and said he thought he’d 
go home. I began to beg of him to stay 
tlirough the forenoon. Ho showed mo his 
handkerchief. ‘ Don’t you think I’d better 
go V he said, with that bitter grin of his; 
and* I said ‘Yes,’ for it was filled with blood. 
Then he coughed again, and ho did stay the 
forenoon, after all. He had like to have died 
here that morning with hemorrhage of the 
lungs.” 

Howard turned on his heel and walked 
straight out into the street. To do him 
justice, he never once thought of his own 
inconvenience, but was a,bsorbed in anxiety 
for Jack, his comrade, his life-long friend. 
Ho stumbled up the stairs of Jack’s lodg¬ 
ing-house, and found him helpless upon the 
cot in the corner; but the smile with which 
he welcomed Howard was bright with the 
brightness “dying suns difi*use.” One of 
the boys from the store watched there, and 
the poor shuffling landlady wiped her eyes 
with her grimy apron as she went out the 
door. On the x)ine table were white grapes, 
jellies, nuts, flowers, candies—all the abor¬ 
tive efforts of Jack’s co-laborers in the old 
working room at Grimshaw, Grind, and Co.’s 
to apx)ease a gnawing anxiety m behalf of 
their champion. 

“We must get him out of this beastly 
hole,” said Hownrd to the doctor, when he 
came. “ I want him up at my rooms. He 
can have every thing there that can be got 
for love or money.” 

But the doctor shook his head gravely. 
“Not just at x>resent,” ho said; “we’ll sec 
later on.” 

And later on he still shook his head. So 
a good half of the fine salesman’s life was 
spent in that “ beastly hole,” w’ith no pres¬ 
ent hope for better cheer or luxury than 
could be procured wdth the few conven¬ 
iences there. Howard never gave ux^ hope 
for a moment; but day after day, as he 
mounted the dilapidated stairs that led to 
Jack, he was conscious of a vital tugging 
at his heart-strings. 

And somehow, as the days went by, both 
these men of Grimshaw, Grind, and Co. be¬ 
gan to talk and wonder and speculate upon 
strange things—things with which that 
commercial establishment and the big wmrhl 
it catered for and toadied to had nothing 
whatever to do. 

There was a good deal of grox)ing in the 
dark and stretching out of fainting hands 
to the big mystery that was fit to baffle 
stronger hearts than those of these tw'o 
boys of nearly thirty, who had never looked 
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upward except to prognosticate about tbe 
weather. 

^^It T1 all come right, Jack, old hoy,” 
Howard would generally say, in conclusion. 

There^s no especial hurry. When you get 
well we’ll look into this matter. Upon my 
oath and soul I believe there’s something 
in it.” 

In the haean while it will he supposed 
that Miss Armstrong was not forgotten. 
All through their doubts and dreams she 
was the significant thread in the wretch¬ 
ed tangle. Distracted by her accumulating 
and unanswered letters, Howard had essay¬ 
ed to reply to them, simply, briefly, and 
blunderingly no doubt. The correspond¬ 
ence on her part became colder and shorter 
in every letter that she wrote. At last it 
ceased altogether, with the announcement 
that she would shortly bo in New York, 
where she would confer with him upon 
matters of importance to them both. 

“There’s only one way out of it,” said 
Jack, when Howard told him of her coming. 
“Be honest at last, Howard; confess in full 
the great and unpardonable sin done to this 
purest and best of God’s creatures. I wish 
all the agony and wretchedness could bo 
mine, as mine alone was the sin. And tell 
her I was all to blame; I tempted you to 
the whole proceeding. You never would 
have been base enough to think of it, nor 
have you ever, my good lad, realized the in¬ 
famy of it. But paint mo as black as you 
will, the sketch will bo too faint for the 
original.” 

But Howard was not in the heart to paint 
Jack in any colors but those intended to do 
him honor. Ho loved him from the core of 
his being, and that love tinctured every 
word connected with his name. Despera¬ 
tion gave him a grim courage. He went 
up to the hotel on their arrival, with a brow 
as calm, a hand as cold, as Miss Armstrong’s 
own; and after dinner, when Mr. Armstrong 
put on his great-coat and went out of the 
private parlor, hinting, with significant joc¬ 
ularity, that perhaps they could get along 
without his company, and Howard was left 
alone with his betrothed, he turned to that 
beautiful woman with the pluck that is 
necessary to many a bravo soldier in facing 
a cannon, Avith his heart cold within him, 
his pulse still with a nameless dread, but an 
invincible will spurring him on. 

“ Clara,” he began, with a sadness that 
lent dignity to his blundering tenderness, 

“ I have wronged you, I know ; but, before 
God, in losing you I suifer all that a man 
can for committing the "worst of crimes.” 

And truly these three hearts—Clara’s, 
Howard’s, and poor Jack’s—^had been suffi¬ 
ciently vTuing. Jack Springer was faint and 
weak, torn with contending emotions; but 
it must have been shortly after Howard left 
the hotel that an altogether new sensation | 


of relief in expiation came to him. It seem¬ 
ed to him that suddenly he was pardoned 
for all, and then began a happiness bom of 
this redemption; it was a mingling of the 
past and the future, all the sharp remorse¬ 
ful bliss of the past freed and purified with 
the sweet Avan promise of the future. A soft 
rapture beat with his languid pulse, and all 
at once his pale lips began to murmur a 
queer old rhyme: 

“‘I fill to-morrow and yesterday; 

I am Avarra with the suns that have long since set; 
I am warm with the summers that are not yet; 

I am like one who dreams and dozes, 

Softly afloat on a summer’s sea.’” 

“Poor lamb!” said the landlady; “it’s 
good somebody’s Avarm, for I’m a’most froze 
to death.” 

“‘Two worlds are whispering over me, 

And there blows a Avind of roses 
From the backward shore to the shore before. 
From the shore before to the backward shore. 
And like two clouds that meet and pour 
Each through each, till core in core 
A single self reposes. 

The neA^ermore Avith the cA^ermore 

Above me mingles and closes.’” 

“Dear lad!” said the landlady. “I ex¬ 
pect it’s them shutters bangin’ back’ards 
and for’ards that sets him off that way. 
It’s a bitter Avind, and no mistake.” And 
Avhether the poor lady was chilled to the 
extent of a frozen trance or not, she dis¬ 
tinctly averred that she heard a footstep on 
the stairs, and saw a woman enter the room, 
all ablaze Avith jewels and light, the most 
beautiful the sun ever shone upon, and that 
she went over to Jack Springer’s bed, and 
took the poor lad’s shaking hands in her 
OAvn, and hot tears rained out of her eyes 
upon his shrunken face, and Jack cried out, 
“ O most merciful Heaven! you do, then, 
indeed forgive me ?” and she said, low and 
soft like, but clear enough for the landlady 
to hear—she said, “ I forgive you, and I love 
you,” and then she A’^anished out the door 
again and down the stairs, and then came 
the sound of carriage wheels. “ And I’m free 
to say,” persisted the landlady, “that it 
might ha’ been a phantom, and it might 
not; but see it I did with these two eyes, 
and hear it I did Avith these tAvo oars.” 

But the only one Avho credited her story 
Avas poor Howard Hastings, who came in 
about midnight to watch with his friend, 
but found him gone beyond his reach, into 
that strange country whither Howard, in 
all his grief and desolation, with the only 
ones near and dear to him dead or lost to 
him forever, would fain have followed. 

So died Jack Springer, sincerely regretted 
by Grimshaw, Grind, and Co., where his loss 
was a terrible inconvenience and unmitiga¬ 
ted bore, irreparably mourned by Howard 
Hastings; and all faulty, blind, and reckless 
as the soul of Jack Springer dared to be, it 
I is still yearned after by one free from stain. 
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GARTH:* 

a ICobel. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XII. 

T he Danvers’ cottage, on the outskirts of 
the village, though old-fashioned and 
rather small, was well built and comfortable, 
and as clean as any in Holland. Mrs. Dan- 
ver, though chronically ailing in one way or 
another, was morbidly neat in her ways and 
ideas, and since the death of her husband, 
who, whatever his inventive genius, had 
made no claims to nicety either in temper¬ 
ament or habits, she had ridden her hobby 
with free rein. The rooms glistened with 
cleanliness, and the household furniture of 
all kinds was maintained at a nervous ten¬ 
sion of immaculateness almost oppressive 
to contemplate. Mrs. Danver’s infirmities, 
though they prevented her from doing much 
of the work herself, did not hinder her from 
rigorously overseeing the ^^help” which she 
employed, and which, thanks to the steady 
income yielded by the mysterious ^^jiatent,” 
and regularly paid in by Mr. Cuthbert Urm- 
son as executor, she was well able to af¬ 
ford. As for Madge, it was undesirable, for 
many reasons, that she should bo bound to 
any drudgery whatever. Her position as 
Garth’s betrothed wife required a gentle¬ 
ness of breeding and a refinement of occu- 
liation which fortunately the patent pro¬ 
ceeds did not suffer her to lack. And it 
would have been a pity, in any case, to have 
dimmed her beauty and dulled her sx)irits 
by subjection to ignoble toil. 

It must not bo inferred, however, because 
she allowed herself the enjoyment of help 
and of a few other luxuries, that Mrs. Dan- 
ver was a bad economist. The late Mr. 
Danver had, indeed, been rather an extrav¬ 
agant man, ever ready to borrow largely of 
the future; but this trait of his had prob¬ 
ably served to confirm his spouse in the op¬ 
posite tendency, and now that he was gone, 
she improved the oi)portunity to recoup her¬ 
self in some degree for the lavishness of the 
Xiast. Slie was understood to bo well off, 
comiiarativcly sx:)eaking: the more that she 
made no display of wealth—indeed, rather 
affected a genteel-poverty style of conversa¬ 
tion. She had never been able to under¬ 
stand, she was in the habit of saying, whj’- 
her income, being derived from a patent, did 
not augment from year to year, as by all law 
and precedent it should. Her mind some¬ 
times misgave her whether Mr. Urmson was 
•doing the' best x>ossible by it. She had made 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
18T5, by Jxn.iAN Hawthorne, in the office of the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


bold to hint as much to him once in a while, 
but ho had only smiled, and said that when 
the country grow richer, it was to bo hoped 
she would too. Well, she hoped so; but of 
course, her poor dead husband having left 
all the management in Mr. Urmson’s hands, 
there was nothing to be done—no, and, she 
dared say, nothing to comxDlain of either. 
Only it was queer, and a small increase, year 
to year, would have been very encouraging. 
Mr. Urmson was a literary man, and not over- 
robust at all lately, since poor Mrs. Urmson 
was buried, and of course it was but nat¬ 
ural he should accept the reports of the 
agents just as they were given in, not mak¬ 
ing any inquiries such as a pushing, active, 
business man might have made—not with¬ 
out results, who could say ? But she was 
not one to complain, unless for poor Mag¬ 
gie’s sake, who had shown a patience in 
waiting all these years which, with such a 
face and figure as hers, not the best man in 
New England was worth. And she might 
have the best quick enough if she wanted 
him. But no, none but Mr.Garth; and when 
Mr. Garth was ready, and had sold pictures 
enough, why, Mrs. Danver supposed that if 
poor Maggie was not grown old and dead 
by that time, there might be a wedding. 
And she did not complain, only if that was 
the way it was going to be, why, that was 
all about it. 

Thus hirs. Danver. But poor Maggie, de¬ 
spite the proffered facilities for being dis¬ 
pirited, had got along remarkably well. 
Partly by good luck, imrtly through her 
connection with the Urmsons, but more 
than all by dint of the genuine force, 
acuteness, and tact of her character, she 
had gained a sort of ascendency in the vil¬ 
lage. The foolish gossip that had been cur¬ 
rent about her a few years previous had 
gradually died away; though no one could 
boast of being in her confidence, yet she re- 
X^elled no one, and no one could prove any 
harm against her; and mere surmise, how¬ 
ever plausible, can never in the long-run 
make head against palpable good report. 
During Garth’s long absence abroad her 
name had grown to be almost a household 
word among the dwellers in Urmsworth, and 
a fl[avor of romance attached to her, as if 
she were a merrier sort of Evangeline. She 
charmed mankind; and her betrothal and 
demure discretion heated the jealousies of 
her own sex. She had great mental as well 
as physical activity, and was forever busy 
about something. She acquired solid re¬ 
pute by teaching a Sunday-school twice a 
week, under favor of old Parson Graeme, 
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who had never wavered from his early al¬ 
legiance to her; and she insensibly took the 
lead in all dances, picnics, boating expedi¬ 
tions, sleighing and skating parties, that 
came off in the Urmsworth neighborhood. 
On such occasions she overflowed with life, 
laughter, and happy suggestion. The peo- 
l^le were proud of her; and if she was some¬ 
thing of an enigma, the more of such enig¬ 
mas the better for the world’s weal. 

Therefore Garth, when he returned home 
at last, was rather begrudged the possession 
of her, especially as he was found to hold 
aloof from village merry-makings, with¬ 
drawing himself, and Madge of course with 
him, into the seclusion of his studio-or of the 
forest. Nor was his unpopularity amended 
by the continued delay in the anticipated 
iiux^tials, to which every Urmsworthian had 
been looking forward with almost as much 
interest as if the ceremony had personally 
concerned each one of them. The affair was 
much canvassed among the astute and hon¬ 
est villagers, and great sympathy was felt 
for the Danvers. Of course no one was call¬ 
ed on to interfere, and people must manage 
their own business; but that a girl like 
Madge Danver should be kept on tenter¬ 
hooks, merely because Garth Urmson had 
got back from Euroj)e with some grand no¬ 
tions in his head, was simply a sin and a 
shame. If ho thought himself too good for 
her, why didn’t he step out of the way and 
give some honest fellow a chance? Why, 
there was that chap Sam Kineo, whom no¬ 
body had seen for ten years, but who was 
believed to bo doing well somewhere—ho 
would have married her and had half a 
dozen children by this time if the Urmsons 
hadn’t clubbed together to get him out of 
the neighborhood. It was a high-handed 
business altogether. 

Thus the villagers. The sudden appear¬ 
ance in their midst, however, of Golightley 
Urmson and the two ladies turned the cur¬ 
rent of discourse in a new direction. Go¬ 
lightley was generally approved of from the 
beginning. It was remembered that he had 
been an intelligent and affable youth, and 
that his father, the old captain, had been 
very harsh and severe with him, and inor¬ 
dinately indulgent toward his half-brother 
Cuthbert. He had finally obtained leave to 
go abroad, where ho had evidently amassed 
an enormous fortune, and was now come 
home to spend it for the benefit of his old 
towns-people, whom he had not in all these 
years once forgotten. Golightley Urmson 
was a philanthropist, with the means to car¬ 
ry his philanthropy into effect. He would 
build them a new grand hotel, he would 
erect the long-talked-of mills and mill-dams, 
he would endow the poor-house, establish 
a library, and drain the great meadows be¬ 
low the lake. It was to be hoped that he 
would assume his proper position as master 


of Urmhurst—a position which was now 
suspected to have been his from the first, 
though ho had consented to forego it in fa¬ 
vor of his half-brother. Cuthbert Urmson 
was very well in his way, but he was get¬ 
ting old and infirm, was a recluse and a 
student, out of accord with the spirit of his 
countrymen and of the times, and, in short, 
by no means the person to occupy the most 
prominent position in the county. Garth, 
with his artistic follies, was, of course, out 
of the question entirely; whereas Golight- 
ley, with his knowledge of the world, afflu¬ 
ence, and energy, might easily aspire to the 
State Legislature, and even to Congress, 
where he might impress upon the country 
the merits of Urmsworth, its wants and its 
wrongs. Or, if ho preferred it, it would be 
an easy matter to raise so prominent a per¬ 
sonage to the position of most honor and 
authority in his own State; and as Govern¬ 
or Urmson, of New Hampshire, his name, 
with that of his birth-jilace, would go down 
with ever-increasing glory to remote pos¬ 
terity. It was a splendid dream, although 
inspired by somewhat less than a full knowl¬ 
edge of the past life, opinions, position, pros¬ 
pects, and desires of the individual priuci- 
X)ally concerned, and therefore not certain 
to be prophetic. Meanwhile, as I have said, 
it created a new subject for gossip. 

As for the two ladies, opinion concerning 
them was suspended for the present, but 
they were watched with curiosity, and when 
they took up their abode with Mrs. Danver, 
a great deal of casuistry was brought to 
bear upon the problem why they had chosen 
her house in preference to any other. Mrs. 
Danver herself was sounded by her friends 
upon the subject, but inasmuch as the only 
reason she could have given was that Par¬ 
son Graeme had recommended her to the la¬ 
dies, she very wisely shook her head and 
shut her mouth, thereby intimating that 
there was a mystery in the affair which 
nothing should induce her to reveal. This 
reticence on her part had one good effect, 
for which the ladies, had they known any 
thing about it, would probably have been 
thankful. It got Mrs. Danver in the habit 
of keeping to herself such information with 
regard to her boarders as chance from time 
to time threw in her way; and thus it hap¬ 
pened that the curiosity of Urmsworth so¬ 
ciety as to a purely imaginary question cre¬ 
ated a barrier against itself in matters of 
actual import. 

Mrs. Teutorden and Miss Gobghtley oc¬ 
cupied two snug and cozy rooms on the iqi- 
per floor of the little cottage, on op^iosito 
sides of the passageway, and they also had 
undisputed mono 2 )oly of the parlor when¬ 
ever they wished it. Mrs. Danver’s parlor, 
boudoir, and dining saloon were and had al¬ 
ways been comprised within the four walls 
of her kitchen, the best room” having been 
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locked up, as a rule, and only opened on 
liigli days and holidays, ’^■hen the ancient 
newness of its smell and aspect, the immiti¬ 
gable stiffness of its chairs and sofa, the 
gilded glitter of its mantel ornaments, and 
the unsunned brilliance of its carpet were 
enough, without the aid of the hair picture 
of a tomb and a weeping-willow w'hich hung 
over the fire-place, to frighten away any or¬ 
dinary intruder. When the ladies were first 
introduced to this virgin grandeur, and in¬ 
formed that it was at their disposal, Mrs. 
Tenterden burst into a hearty laugh, to the 
great astonishment of Mrs. Danver; while 
Miss Golightley, with a perfectly grave face, 
walked across the room and back once, and 
said that it was very nice, but that they 
had not been accustomed to that sort of 
thing, and would probably confine them¬ 
selves to their bed-chambers. “But you 
must let us dine with you in the kitchen,” 
said Mrs. Tenterden, who had now recover¬ 
ed her composure, and was wiping her eyes ,* 
“we must dine with you and Margaret in 
that lovely clean kitchen f and Mi*s. Dan¬ 
ver, who had been in doubt whether or not 
to be offended about her parlor, decided not 
to be, and replied, with one of her hungry, 
melancholy, stiff-moving smiles, that she 
should be quite x>leased to have the ladies 
take their meals with her and Maggie, if 
they pleased to do so; and thus harmony 
was established. Mrs. Tenterden, however, 
had an incorrigible habit of laughing at the 
most inopportune moments, merely because 
something hapiiened to tickle her sense of 
the ludicrous ; and, as Miss Golightley often 
told her, it was impossible, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, to count upon any one’s good¬ 
will for ten minutes together. But Mrs. 
Tenterden, as a sort of counterpoise to this 
bad habit, could never be persuaded that 
her laughing hurt the feelings of any body ; 
and the genuineness of this her conviction 
probably impressed itself as often as not on 
those she laughed at, and made them grin 
and bear it more good-humoredly than they 
themselves would have believed possible. 

A few days after the visit to the studio, 
Mrs. Tenterden, in her morning-gown, and 
with her little bag of tatting in her hand, 
entered Miss Elinor’s room. That young 
lady was sitting in a large, horse-hair-cov¬ 
ered rocking-chair by the window, her vio¬ 
lin and bow lying idle in her lap, her mouth 
very resolute, and her eyes very open, as was 
her way in reverie. When the door opened 
she set the chair in motion with her foot, 
and handled her violin. 

“Daughter,” began the elder lady (for 
they mothered and daughtered each other, 
though in reality owning no such relation¬ 
ship), “ I have some news at last. Margaret 
tells me they’re going to have a picnic some¬ 
where up in the woods to-morrow, and wants 
us to come. This lovely weather—they call 


it Indian summer, you know. Golightley 
and all of them seem to be going,” contin¬ 
ued she, sitting sumptuously down, and jn’o- 
ceeding to open her tatting bag. 

Miss Elinor put on a very cold and unin¬ 
terested expression, and only said, “Well, 
what did you tell her ?” 

“ Oh, I just said I’d speak to you, of course 
—it’s nothing to me,” replied Mrs. Tenterden, 
who was entirely unsuspicious of the fact 
that it and all similar junketings were a 
great deal to her. “Margaret says that be¬ 
fore young Mr. Garth went to college there 
used to be a picnic regularly avery Michael¬ 
mas, and that old Mr. Graeme, the minister 
(think of that man being ninety-five years 
old, dear; I declare he looks as if he’d out¬ 
live poor Mr. Urmson now)—that ho used to 
manage them, you know. But lately they 
have been falling off, and I think she said 
this was the first one young Mr. Garth would 
have been to for ten or twelve years. He was 
in college, you see, and afterward in Europe.” 

Miss Elinor took up her bow, and let it 
wander lightly over the strings. “Young 
Mr. Garth is going, then, I suppose ?” 

“Why, yes, indeed, since Margaret’s to bo 
there,” returned Mrs. Tenterden, with a ge¬ 
nial little laugh. “He may be going to 
paint a picture of us all. Nellie, did you 
know that Golightley had bought that pic¬ 
ture—that shooting scene of his? Five 
thousand dollars. Splendid, isn’t it, for the 
young man ? I declare, though—such a 
thing as that—it would give me the night¬ 
mare ! I can’t think what Golightley bought 
it for—he has such a fine taste for all that 
sort of things, you know; but I tell him,” 
she Avent on, again laughing—“ I tell him I 
believe he only wants that portrait in it of 
Margaret; and he says he does—confesses 
it. I told him I didn’t knoAV what you’d 
say to that, or Mr. Garth either. I must 
say, though,” added Mrs. Tenterden, more 
soberly, “ the portrait’s the best thing in the 
picture—in fact, it looks to me like it didn’t 
belong there, somehow.” 

“ It isn’t supposed to belong there,” said 
Miss Elinor, Avith a scornful expression; 
“ but young Mr. Garth is not such a fool as 
to let art stand in the Avay of money; he’s 
like all other Yankees, I suppose. Only I 
do wish he’d leave out the art altogether: 
not add insult to injury!” 

“ Why, how uncharitable you are, daugh¬ 
ter!’^ exclaimed ^Mrs. Tenterden, reproach¬ 
fully. “ I’m sure—this Avdld idea of yours 
about playing and singing in public, and I 
don’t knoAV what all!—why shouldn’t the 
poor young man sell his pictures as Avelll” 

Miss Elinor executed a spasm of refined 
contempt upon her violin. “ Certainly the 
poor young man may do as ho likes; only if 
I find him disagreeable— How would you 
like me to do my playing and singing in 
ballet costume ?” 
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^‘Well, I think in my heart, danghter!” 
cried Mrs. Tenterden, scandalized, hut laugh¬ 
ing in spite of herself. Nellie, how can 
you 

“ If it brought me five thousand dollars, 
who could blame me ? I can tell young I^Ir. 
Garth one thing, though,” added she, sitting 
erect in her chair, and growing pink and 
haughty; when I dress as a ballet girl Pll 
throw away my violin and my voice, and 
dance as a ballet girl too. I reverence my 
art; but he—may do what he pleases with 
his, of courseand she set herself rocking 
again, pale as before. 

JVlrs. Tenterden was not enough conver¬ 
sant either with the i^rinciplcs of art in the 
abstract or with the merits of this particu¬ 
lar case to understand the suggested anal¬ 
ogy; nevertheless, and though she had been 
unable to appreciate Garth’s picture or to 
make much out of himself, she was never 
without a word for the down-trodden. 

Besides, daughter,” she began, after some 
meditative tatting, ^^you know they’re so 
poor. Here was Margaret telling me that 
slie and Mr. Garth couldn’t be married all 
these years because they had no money, but 
that since he was to have five thousand dol¬ 
lars for his i^icture, they would bo immedi¬ 
ately, and go to Europe; and the dear child 
seemed to think it was boundless wealth. I 
declare, it was quite touching.” 

^^Oh!” murmured Elinor, abstractedly, 
gazing out of window; oh!” 

I must say, though,” resumed Mrs. Ten- 
ferden, after a pause, ‘‘I can’t think where 
all the money goes to. I’m sure Golight- 
loy, when wo first came acquainted with 
him, w^as always saying how poor he was— 
though there was xdenty of money in the 
fiimily—^because he was giving away three- 
fourths of his share of the income every 
year to support his nephew and his brother 
Cuthberfc, and keep up the honor of the 
house, as ho* called it. But, for all I see, 
Cuthbort has been poorer than Golightley. 
One would suppose they would be—Mr. 
Urmson and his son would be—^very well 
off now, at any rate, because, since Golight¬ 
ley has made this largo fortune of his own, 
of course he would give up the whole of 
the other fortune to them. Seems like the 
money just vanished away, doesn’t it ?” 

“It’s none of our business,” returned El¬ 
inor, coldly: “it’s enough to know that 
your brother has supx)orted them for twen¬ 
ty-five years.” 

“ Oh no; I don’t mean that they haven’t 
done all right about it,” exclaimed charita¬ 
ble Mrs. Tenterden, “ only it seems so queer. 
That youpg Mr. Garth doesn’t look at all dis¬ 
sipated, or anything of that kind; that can’t 
bo the matter. Indeed, from what Margaret 
said, I should think ho had rather too little 
—sj)irit, you know. However, it’s none of 
our business, true enough.” 


A considerable silence followed, during 
which Elinor drew some airy arabesques of 
melody from her tempered instrument. The 
elder lady, who cherished good-natured sen¬ 
timents toward music, serenely listened for 
a while, but at length interposed between 
two bars. 

“ Golightley has certainly been very gen¬ 
erous, hasn’t he ? Seems to show the old Go¬ 
lightley blood in that,” she said, with com¬ 
placent pride. “But what a fine face Mr. 
Cuthbert Urmson has, Nellie! Ho doesn’t 
look to me at all the sort of man would con¬ 
sent to bo dependent on any body, nor his 
son either. But I suppose the fact is, the 
poor man has no health and strength, and 
can’t go into enterprises and speculations 
like Golightley. He looks like ho suffered a 
great deal of pain, though his manner, you 
know, is so cheerful. I wush he’d let me 
give him some of my medicine.” 

“I’ve learned not to depend on faces,” 
observed Miss Golightley. “ I never saw a 
man’s face I liked more than Mr. Urmson’s, 
and I liked even his son’s pretty well after— 
a little talk we had that day in the studio. 
So far as appearance goes, I should certain¬ 
ly have thought it was they who support¬ 
ed your brother, rather than ho them. But 
the more we find out about them, the inore 
contemptible they seem to be—at least Mr. 
Garth Urmson. I wish we had never come 
to this xfiace.” 

“Mercy, child! they are very pleasant peo¬ 
ple, I’m sure, and related to us, besides. And 
I must say I’m quite captivated with Mar¬ 
garet. That young man is certainly very 
fortunate in having such a beautiful creat¬ 
ure attached to him.” 

“She is too beautiful and too good for 
him,” said Miss Elinor, whose distrust of 
faces did not seem to extend to those of her 
own sex. “I wish she would marry some 
one else.” 

“Well, Nellie, what will you say next, 
I’m sure!” exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Whom else should she marry, dear ?” 

“Mother,” said Elinor, after some mo¬ 
ments’ pause, the transi)arent pink again 
stealing into her grave face, “one reason 
why I have learned to distrust people’s 
looks is because of your brother. When I 
first saw him, I couldn’t help believing him 
false and m.ean; and even now, though I 
know how good and noble ho really is, I 
can not trust him when I’m face to lace 
with him or hearing him speak, but only 
when he’s out of the way. I can’t reconcile 
what ho seems with what he is and does. 
If he could exchange heads with his broth¬ 
er Cuthbert, it would bo just right for both 
of them.” 

“Well, Nellie, wdiat a scandalous way to 
talk of x)Oor Golightley I” remonstrated Mrs. 
Tenterden, with an imperfect effort to be 
serious. “ Why, I always thought he was 
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very good-looking, and I’m sure lie thinks 
so. Well, my dear, what made you let him 
ask you to marry him if you can’t hear the 
sight of him, poor man ?” 

couldn’t help his asking me. I would 
have prevented it if I could. I don’t think 
he asked me because lie loved me,” said El¬ 
inor, in a low voice. ^^Aud I told him I 
didn’t love him.” 

For mercy’s sake, daughter, if he didn’t 
love you, why should ho ask you ? It wasn’t 
till after Mr. Tenterden lost all his money 
that he made you the offer; so it couldn’t 
have been for your fortune.” 

^^Do you sui)poso I think him capable of 
so paltry a trick as that ?” said Elinor, state¬ 
ly Avitb indignation. ^^You do not know 
half how noble bo is yourself. He asked 
mo to marry him because wo had lost our 
fortune, and Mr. Tenterden had helped him 
W'hen ho was poor, and he saAV that to 
marry mo v/ould bo the best 'way to repay 
his obligations. Ho doesn’t love me. How 
should ho ? I know how disagreeable I am, 
and, besides, I’m young enough to bo his 
daughter. I ought to care for him. I de¬ 
spise myself for not caring for him, and that 
only makes it worse. I hardly know some¬ 
times whether I am angry with myself or 
with him. I hoiked I should get used to him 
in time by thinking how generous ho was; 
but I believe his being so generous is one 
reason why I—can’t.” Hero Elinor’s mouth 
quivered a little. 

‘‘Ah, let mo tell you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Tenterden, shaking her head and laughing 
wisely, “men don’t marry penniless girls 
whom they don’t love just to make them 
rich: don’t you believe it! not Golightley 
nor the best of them. AVhat makes you im¬ 
agine ho don’t care for you I You should 
hear the way he si^eaks of you to other peo¬ 
ple! Marry you to make you rich? not a 
bit of it! He waited till ho was rich before 
asking you to marry him. As to gratitude 
or obligations, I, for my i)art, don’t know of 
any. John let him have a thousand pounds 
—I think it was about a fortnight before 
our robbery—and Golightley i^aid it back 
in a week; that’s all about that. It may 
have happened to turn the scale of the spec¬ 
ulation, or whatever it was, that Golightley 
made his fortune by; but that was just as 
it hapi)eued, you know. But you are such 
a strange girl, Nellie Golightley. I declare 
it seems sometimes like you hadn’t a bit of 
heart, or didn’t believe any body else had 
any. Young ladies weren’t so in my time— 
mercy!” 

Miss Elinor drew down the corners of her 
mouth ill a cynical smile, jiicking at the 
strings of her violin with her finger-tips. 
“At least you can’t say I ever pretended to 
have a heart,” she remarked at length. “ I 
don’t pretend to have one, and I don’t want 
any one to think I have. If your brother 


ever asks me to marry him again, I shall 
tell him that; and then if he wants to have 
me, since I never can love any one, it would 
be better (for mo at least) to marry him 
than any one else. Ho might have a bad 
time of it, but it would be ^11 the same to 
me, not having any heart: I should be as 
hapiiy as head could wish. Very amusing, 
neither of us loving the other, and yet mar¬ 
rying on general jirinciples, as it were!” 

“ Oh, well, if you choose to talk that way!” 
returned Mrs. Tenterden, a little provoked 
at the younger lady’s young-lady-like per¬ 
verseness. “ As to a heart, I believe noth¬ 
ing would make you confess you had one, 
not if you were dying of it that minute. 
Of course I, for my part, don’t want you 
married, my dear. But I am an old woman, 
and shall x>robably die soon; and what’s to 
become of you then I don’t see!” 

“When you are angry with me, you al¬ 
ways revenge yourself by talking about dy¬ 
ing ; but now I’m going to tell you a secret 
that will put you in good humor. There is 
one beloved object in the world—not your 
brother—that makes me feel I have a heart, 
that I love, that I want to marry, and that 
will bring me a fortune, and that I should be 
broken-hearted to be parted from—even I.” 

“ My good fathers, Nellie!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tenterden, dropping her tatting in her lap. 
“ Whom do you mean, child ? tell me quick! 
Not surely that—that young Mr. Selwyn ?” 

“ Young Mr. Selwyn! I mean my violin 
—^my own sweet little violin,” said Elinor, 
laying the graceful instrument against her 
cheek, with a little laugh. “ My violin and 
I can be happy together in spite of every 
body—can’t we, dear ?” she added, address¬ 
ing it with a sad, tender playfulness. 

Mrs. Tenterden was fairly suri)rised and 
defeated, and driven back on her good na¬ 
ture perforce. “ You do beat all I ever saw, 
Nellie Golightley,” she declared, with a sigh. 
“I can’t make you out. I don’t know at 
this minute whether, if Golightley asked 
you to marry him again to-morrow, you’d 
say yes or no.” 

“ Well, now I’ll tell you another secret,” 
said Elinor, smiling faintly, her cheek still 
pressed against the violin. “ I think ho 
might marry Margaret. I’ve thought so, 
and hoped so, over since we first met her. 
I’m sure he admires her, and would love her 
if ho didn’t think I stood in his way. They 
would get on together delightfully. She is 
just the girl who would enjoy society and 
wealth and all that, and ho would enjoy 
showing her off. If ho would give a thou¬ 
sand pounds merely to have her x>ortrait, lie 
would give his whole fortune and every 
thing else to have her. I \vould certainly 
give any thing, except my violin, to see them 
married. She likes him a thousand times 
better than I ever could, already.” 

“Well, I do think in my heart!” assev- 
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erated tlio old lady, quite outdone. ‘‘Did 
you know, my dear, that Margaret is en¬ 
gaged to marry Mr. Urmson, and that they’re 
liead and ears in love witli each other, and 
will be married this winter ? To hear you 
run on, any on^ would think—well!” 

“ Such a person as Mr. Garth Urmson has 
showed himself to bo will never bo head 
and ears in love with any body but him¬ 
self,” rejoined Miss Golightley, with con- 
temi)tuous emphasis; “ and there might bo 
a chance of his becoming a better artist if 
he didn’t marry. And Margaret wouldn’t 
care for him, I know, if she realized what ho 
was. I should think his having kept her 
waiting these six or seven years past was 
proof enough he cared nothing about her. 
And then—I might bo alone with my vio¬ 
lin—and you!” and rising quickly, the girl 
caught Mrs. Tenterden and the violin in one 
embrace, and hid her face on the former’s 
soft ample shoulder. 

This method of wundiug up discussions 
and enforcing arguments has advantages 
which can never attach to the dry propound- 
iugs of mere logic; and Mrs. Tenterden ac¬ 
cordingly attempted no further expostula¬ 
tion. She returned Elinor’s caress with all 
her heart, and then, having picked her tat¬ 
ting from the floor and smoothed her collar, 
she resumed her placidity. 

“There’s no reason, of course, my dear, 
why you should bo either married or trained 
for a concert performer just yet. Wliat 
with the money we got by selling our fur¬ 
niture and things, and those investments of 
yours in Boston, that have never been touch¬ 
ed, you know, for ten years, there must bo 
enough to live along on, at least as well as 
we’re doing now. By-and-by, perhaps, we 
may be able to move down to Virginia and 
bo comfortable. Then tliero’s Mr. Selwyn : 
ho may succeed in finding out w*ho robbed 
us, and getting some of it back. It would 
be a good joke, wouldn’t it ?” said the good 
lady, shaking gently with subdued chuck¬ 
ling—“ Golightley’s astonishment. He hasn’t 
an idea that any thing’s being done about it.” 

“ I never could understand,” observed El¬ 
inor, meditatively, “why Mr. Selwyn, wdio 
seemed to be quite rich, should have interest¬ 
ed himself in that affair, or why yonr broth¬ 
er objected so strongly to his having any 
thing to do with it. It almost seemed as 
if he suspected Mr. Selwyn of knowing more 
about the loss of the money than he had any 
right to know.” 

“ Good gracious, daughter, what an idea ! 
A gentleman like Mr. Selwyn ! I should as 
soon think of suspecting Golightley him¬ 
self. No, the trutli is, my dear—what I 
for my part think—Golightley was just a 
little bit jealous. Mr. Selwyn is rather too 
handsome and clever to be a safe acquaint¬ 
ance of the young lady one is in love with. 
And what’s more, I think Mr. Selwyn was 


I jealous of Golightley—so that was a pair 
I of them; and if you must know every thing, 
I think that had something to do with JMr. 
Selwyn’s being so obliging about managing 
our business for us, and so anxious that Go¬ 
lightley shouldn’t be told. So now, miss, 
you see what you are responsible for! I de¬ 
clare I had quite a turn just now, when you 
began with that nonsense about your violin 
—I was really afraid for a minute that he 
had made an iinjiression.” 

A smile had drifted across Miss Elinor’s 
face w'hile the other was speaking, but it 
ended in a half sigh. “ I am getting very 
callous and bold, seems to me,” she said. 
“ I can listen to talk about falling in love 
and marrying as if I were—I don’t know 
what. Heartless people musfbe more or 
less indelicate, I suppose. Heigho! Well, 
why shouldn’t he have made an impression ? 
He was handsome and clever, with fearless, 
straightforward manners that I liked; I 
even liked the way I heard him swear once. 
Dear me ! he is profane and very dissipated, 
I suppose; and there’s Mr. Garth Urmson, 
with a face like Beethoven’s, who never 
drinks or swears, and is false and mercenary 
to the core ; and there is your poor brother, 
whose soul Heaven has made so good and 
noble that there was nothing left to keep 
his body from ai)pearing as small and con- 
temi)tible as Mr. Garth’s character. There’s 
no such thing as a Man in the whole great 
world!” 

“ Mercy! there are only too many of them, 
I’m sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden. 

“If you will show me one. I’ll worship 
^ him,” said Elinor, in a low voice. She turn- 
ed as she said it, and gazed out of the win¬ 
dow at the horizon line; but in a moment 
I rested her arms upon the window-sill and 
I laid her face upon them, while Mrs. Tenter¬ 
den went on with her tatting in sumptuous 
serenity. What a good, lovable, sensible 
woman she was! taking life as easily as 
pale, vexed Elinor took it hard. But Elinor 
had as yet known no hardships, and there 
can be no true cheerfulness in this world 
save by their countenance and j)ermission. 

“ By-the-way, my dear,” said Mrs. Tenter¬ 
den, replacing her work in the bag, and ris¬ 
ing—for the primitive Urmsworth dinner 
hour was one o’clock, and it was time to 
, dress—“ about the picnic. Y'ou’ll go, I sui)- 
1 pose ?” 

“ It makes no difference to mo whether I 
go or not,” replied Elinor, sitting up in her 
chair, and setting it monotonously a-rock- 
ing as before. “ It will be disagreeable to 
meet those persons; but since wo must bo 
hero all winter, that can’t bo helped, and it 
will be better out-doors than in.” 

Mrs. Tenterden laughed in her jolly, re¬ 
proachful way. She always laughed where 
other people would have compromised for a 
smile. “ I declare, you ought to be ashamed 
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to talk that way, daughter. Well, thpu, if 
you want to go, I suppose we must. I told 
Margaret that would probably ho the way, 
though of course I don’t care any thing 
about it m 3 'Self. You’d better bo getting 
ready for dinner, dear.” And so she took 
her statel}^, comfortable departure. 

The next morning was even warmer than 
is usual in the Indian summer weather. The 
atmosphere, especially near the horizon, was 
dim with tender haze, and the southwesterly 
breeze, mild from the fortunate courts of the 
great Indian deity Cantantowwit, stirred 
the crimson and gold woods with indolent 
breathings. So impressive was the dreamy 
s^dendor of the valley, as seen from the south¬ 
ern windows of Urmhurst, that Golightley 
was more than once, in the intervals of his 
toilet, beguiled from his looking-glass to be¬ 
hold it, and ho could scarcely have paid it 
a higher compliment. The toilet was with 
him a religious ceremony. He was in sad 
earnest about it alwaj's. The aspect of the 
man when newly risen from repose—if the 
disturbed grapplings wdth slumber which 
for many months past had been his night¬ 
ly portion could properly be called by that 
name—would scarcely have prepared us for 
the gracious transformation brought about 
in him by these devotional exercises. Could 
orthodox religion effect such palpable im¬ 
provement in its votaries, we might look 
forward to a significant deepening of the 
general piety. This toilet conscience of 
Golightley’s was a typical trait in him. So 
far was ho from being a reckless person, or 
indifferent to appearances, tiiat ho might bo 
suspected of sometimes sacrificing the xdaiii 
reality of good to the good-looking sem¬ 
blance thereof. And the nervous disquiet 
which in temperaments like his is apt to 
wait on such transactions may have liad 
something to do with those uneas}^ nights 
of his. 

His hair having been duly anointed, part¬ 
ed, combed, and brushed; his triple beard 
thoroughly groomed; his teeth, hands, and 
nails duly purified, perfumed, and polished; 
the ample folds of his neckcloth artistically 
composed, and a suitable waistcoat of fig¬ 
ured satin selected, Golightley next turned 
his attention to the question of boots. 
There were at least a dozen pair to choose 
from, all exquisitely made and in perfect 
repair, and it was a noticeable peculiarity 
that most of them were fitted with brightly 
polished steel spurs. The natural inference 
would be that the owner of such gear must 
be proud of his feet and fond of riding; 
nevertheless, the faets were quite other¬ 
wise. If Golightley’s boots were his strong 
point, it was because he knew his weak 
point to be his feet, and summoned every 
resource of the cobbler’s art to solve the 
problem how to make what is flat and 
shapeless appear high-arched and shai^ely. 


The result was very creditable, and proba¬ 
bly deceived every body except the maker 
and the wearer; the latter unfortunate gen¬ 
tleman, however, was never at ease (either 
literally or figuratively) in even his newest 
boots, but constantly tormented himself 
with the fancy that the fatal secret of his 
instep had been found out. The devil could 
not have been more solicitous about his 
cloven hoof, than was Golightley to disguise 
the plebeian ugliness of these wretched ex¬ 
tremities. As to the spurs, they w’ere but 
an additional device to distract the ob¬ 
server’s eyej and at the same time to lend a 
sort of martial dignity to the tread. It 
was a pathetic circumstance that, among 
so largo an assemblage of boots and shoes, 
there should not have been so much as a 
single pair of slippers. The worst of acting 
a false part before the world is the dread it 
begets of ever dropping the mask for a mo¬ 
ment to take breath. I will not assert that 
Golightley Urmson absolutely sleiit in his 
boots lest lie should bo found dead some 
morning with the secret revealed; but it is 
not too much to say that he suffered as 
much mentally from having them off as he 
did physically from having them on ; and I 
submit whether moral corns are not, in the 
long-run, to the full as unendurable as mate¬ 
rial ones. 

The boots having been drawn on, ho 
walked uj) and down the room in them 
twice or thrice, scrutinizing their fit and 
general appearance. All this time ho had 
been without his eyeglasses; he now paused 
in front of the mirror to imt them on, and 
the change for the better which this small 
addition made in him was almost startling. 
It was like a magic touch, smoothing away 
premature wrinkles, brightening the sallow 
complexion, lending vivacity and pungency 
to the expression, and an aspect of refine¬ 
ment and prosperity to the whole man. 
Golightley stuck to his eyeglasses with al¬ 
most as much constancy as to his boots, and 
with quite as much reason. Wo have al¬ 
ready had a glimpse of that unlucky squint 
of his; but even had this sinister deformity 
been absent, the glasses could hardly have 
been spared. Not that his eyesight was in¬ 
firm ; but his eyes, heavy-lidded, haggard, 
with curious little furrows surrounding 
them like a net-work, produced an effeet al¬ 
together at variance with that whioii their 
owner thought desirable. There was no 
life in them, and yet they told tales. But 
the glasses—although, as a matter of fact, 
there could have been no more real life in 
them than in the eyes—^had nevertlieless a 
sparkling semblance of vitality which ago 
could not dim nor emotion disconcert, and 
which, if superficial, possessed the redeem¬ 
ing quality of being imx^enetrable. They 
could never droop, swerve, or falter; nei¬ 
ther, it must be admitted, could thej^ con- 
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vey love, anger, or command; but only a! 
very confident nature, perhaps, -would de¬ 
liberately exchange a condition of inactive 
security for the risky freedom of uux)rotoct- 
ed activity. 

When Golightley -was quite ready, ho 
drew a long breath, straightened his shoul¬ 
ders, stamped sharply -with his foot, smiled, 
bowed, and lightly kissed his finger-tips to 
the image in the mirror, and turned to go 
down stairs. His glance, however, happen¬ 
ed to light upon the collection of time- 
stained trophies which in this, as in most of 
the other rooms, hung above the fire-place, 
and ho staid a moment to look at them. 
An old horse-pistol, nearly two feet in length, 
seemed chiefly to attract his curiosity, and 
he was on the i^oiiit of taking it down to 
examine it more particularly, Avhen a knock 
was heard at the door, and Cuthbcrt’s voice 
summoned him to breakfast. 

“ By George, old chap, how delightful all 
this is, ehf’ cried ho, as arm in arm with 
his brother ho entered tlie kitchen, where 
breakfast was set out. ‘‘This country hush, 
these exquisite autumn tints, this air of 
bahn! Ah, what earthly gold is so precious 
to the soul as the yellow glory of tliat old 
ehn? Old Urmhurst, too—^the quaint old 
rooms and furniture and customs! I begin 
to think my exile’s life has been a sad mis¬ 
take, after all. Yes, you’re a hax)pier man 
than I am, old chap, because you’re a wiser 
man and a better man: not that I mean to 
accuse myself of any very great crimes ei¬ 
ther—ha! ha!—and I mean to do some good, 
what’s more, before I go to chaos.—Good¬ 
morning, Nikoniis. By the Great Spirit, 
madam, these buckwheat cakes are light 
enough for the happy hunting grounds!— 
By-the-way, Cuthberfc, isn’t that venerable 
machine over my fire-iflace the identical 
deadly weai)on which our forefatliers used 
to annihilate their best friends with ?” 

“Yes,” replied Cuthbert; “and its portrait 
is among the others in that proposed pur¬ 
chase of yours in the studio. Five thou¬ 
sand dollars, I understand?” 

“The boy has genius,” said Golightley, 
with a deprecatory wave of the hand. “ Five 
thousand dollars won’t do hini any harm: 
oil the wheels a bit, and get his name ux). 
By-the-byc, where is he ?” 

“Strangers always did upset him,” an- 
swereckCuthbert, eying his brother calmly; 

and he has seemed x>articularly upset the 
last few days. I don’t know where he is. 
But as to this five thousand dollars: I don’t 
see how you can avoid making it ten.” 

Golightley laughed, and exclaimed, “In¬ 
corrigible! incorrigible!” but he was evi¬ 
dently puzzled. 

“ Because,” continued the other, gravely, 
“ whichever it is you are buying, you can’t 
separate it from the other without spoiling 
both; and to carry off both at the x>rice you 


have pffered for one would bo rather shar^) 
practice, seems to me.” 

“ Carry oft' both ?” repeated Golightley, as 
ho poured molasses over his buckwheat 
cakes in delicate spirals. 

“ Brother, thou wast not wont to bo so 
dull,” said Cuthbert, in a tone of gentle re¬ 
monstrance. “ You have committed yourself 
to the opinion that the picture is worth a 
thousand pounds, unless I am misinformed ?” 

“ Well, as to that, you know, if Rembrandt 
had painted it, no doubt it might sell for a 
dozen times that; but there is no absolute 
value to a work of art; it’s all relative—a 
matter of fashion, competition, scarcity, 
taste, whim, and so on. Now, you see, I 
really consider the picture, looking at its 
merits of color and composition alone, to bo 
worth the i^rico I named; but, for all that, 
I shouldn’t bo buying it if it hadn’t been 
that—” 

“That there was a portrait of our pretty 
friend Margaret in it,” interposed Cuthbert, 
quietly. “ Well, that was what I was driv¬ 
ing at. That portrait, which fate has mis¬ 
led on to the canvas, though every body 
knows it has no business there, is worth to 
you a thousand pounds. The picture, with 
which the x>ortrait has only a material con¬ 
nection, you say is worth another thousand. 
But, as I remarked just now, you can’t cut 
out the portrait without ruining the i)ic- 
ture; so you go to Garth, and, without say¬ 
ing a word about your thousand pounds’ 
worth—of which he could suspect nothing 
—you carry off both that and the other at 
the x>rice of one, which seems to me ];)retty 
sharp practice.” 

Golightley was too well acquainted with 
his brother’s humors to take this extraordi¬ 
nary argument much to heart; but it came 
uxoon him very unexpectedly, and ho could 
not for the life of him divine its drift. Cuth¬ 
bert seldom expressed disapprobation or aj)- 
X)roval in the ordinary way; ho was wont 
to move about his subject in eccentric orb¬ 
its, coming ux)on it at last no one knew ex¬ 
actly how or when. Golightley had certain¬ 
ly thought that his proi^osal to Garth would 
be generally accepted as eminently credita¬ 
ble to both parties; if, at the same time, he 
remembered that it would be recognizable 
as a magnificent compliment to Madge, why, 
so much the better all round. Madge, in 
his opinion, was one of the beauties of the 
age; and what man worthy of the name 
would lose an opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with a great beauty ? That she was 
soon to be married was a circumstance which 
Golightley was too old a man of the world 
to let annoy him. Ever since the time of 
Helen of Troy, beautiful women had been 
married; and Helen, at all events, had not 
allowed it to spoil her for the rest of the 
world. Madge, very likely, only, needed to 
appear in society to create a furor there; 
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and Goliglitlcy, ^vlio, like Ulysses, regarded 
himself as a part, and not the least part, of 
all that he had met, found ideasiu’e in pic¬ 
turing forth to his imagination an unexcep¬ 
tionable gentleman, just.past the prime of 
youth, who stroked his cheeks self-admir- 
ingly while replying to a respectful coicrie : 

“ Little Margaret ? Ah, yes; lovely creat¬ 
ure ! Do you know, I found that girl away 
in the backwoods ? and she might have been 
there yet if it hadn^t been for me. I found 
her out, and saw in a moment what might 
bo made of her, so I just set to Avork and 
did the best I could. By George! the dear 
girl got so fond of me that— But I mar¬ 
ried her to my nephew, and set the young 
people going, you knoAv, and I think they 
do mo credit. Yes. Well, I had her por¬ 
trait painted, and for a quiet man like me 
that does nearly as well as the original, 
perhaps a little better.” 

If this were not a correct presentation of 
Golightlcy’s attitude in the matter, at all 
events he did not think it worth while at 
X^resent to formulate it otherwise to his 
own mind. There might, of course, bo un¬ 
acknowledged depths beneath the surface 
which would claim consideration in due 
season. There was a great deal to Madge 
besides her beauty: she was very shrcAvd 
and intelligent, ambitious, and i)ossessed of 
a subtle kind of audacity. Moreover, un¬ 
less Golightley’s diagnosis were at fault, 
she had, or believed herself to have, a se¬ 
cret and particular lien upon himself. It 
was not easy, therefore, to foretell how they 
might ultimately stand tOAvard each other; 
and meanwhile, thought ho, let things take 
their course uj) to a certain point, so that 
he might bo freer to act on the spur of the 
moment, and less apt to comxoromise him¬ 
self meanwhile. 

But he had not been prepared for Cuth- 
berUs criticism, and it x)uzzlcd him; he could 
only conjecture its probable upshot. Ho 
Avould have liked to retort upon his brother 
with some neat epigram, but ho could think 
of none at the moment, and, indeed, he sel¬ 
dom did himself justice in that quiet, pene¬ 
trating presence; his genius was rebuked, 
as, it is said, Mark Antony’s was by Ctesar. 

“All, Cuthbert,” said he, “I sometimes 
think it’s a pity you’re not more ill-natured 
and cynical than you are; you’d make such 
a doAulish good satirist. Now what are you 
ux) to ? The only safe thing with you is to 
treat your utterances like those of the old 
oracles, and give them any signification but 
the most ostensible one.” 

“Well, expound Avhat is hidden, if you 
suspect any thing.” 

“ Seriously, you know, my dear old boy, 
I might be a bit hurt. You forget that I’m 
the lad’s uncle. I exx^lained to you the oth¬ 
er night that since my late business enter- 
X^rises had done so well, I want the family 


to enjoy the good of it. You’re not as frank 
as I’ve ahvays been with you. When my 
affairs were in susxiense, I kneAV you felt the 
same interest in keeping me up as if the 
need had been your OAAm, and I took Avhat 
I required, as a brother should, frankly and 
freely. I don’t say—I noA^er did say—that 
either one of us had a better right to the 
Xiroperty than the other. Blessed be the 
Great Spirit, that’s a question that need 
never be entered on noAv. I s-imply acted, 
as I always wish to act, like a gentleman— 
a—and a brother.” 

“ Is your meaning a hidden or an ostensi¬ 
ble one ?” inquired Cuthbert at this xmint. 

“It isn’t doing me quite justice, you 
knoAA^,” continued Golightley, shaking his 
head, with a somewhat melancholy smile, 
but not otherwise noticing this interrux)- 
tion. “ You’ll never know—no one can ever 
knoAV— I speak frankly to you, dear boy, as 
I could to no one else—eA^er knoAv Avhat a 
life of self-abnegation mine has been. You 
don’t know how constantly you’ve been in 
my thoughts. Damn it, you know, Cuth¬ 
bert, I give religion and all religious virtues 
a Avide berth—a man like myself necessarily 
outgrows that sort of thing; but I have a 
code, and, frankly, I consider it none the 
Avorse that it’s not dependent on supersti¬ 
tious nonsense : well, Avhat I mean to say is, 
a man of my principles could not but have 
the welfare of you tAvo in vieAv in whatever 
he did. I Avas obliged to draw heaAuly 
sometimes, I dare say ; sometimes, perhaps, 
I didn’t realize, in the absorx:)tion and ex¬ 
citement of the moment, Iioav comx)aratiA'ely 
small the income of the estate really Avas; 
but I never hesitated, because I kueAV your 
interests were as mine, and—” 

“Nikomis,” said Cuthbert, with the def¬ 
erence AAhich he iuAmriably observed in his 
intercourse with that dusky personage, “ be 
kind enough to give Mr. Golightley some 
more buckAA^heats.” 

“ It amounts to just this,” resumed Go¬ 
lightley, taking this second interrux^tion in 
very good part, and giAung his long forefin¬ 
ger an expository up-and-down movement— 
“just this: I’A^e had my innings, and noAV 
I want you to take yours. I suppose you 
won’t deny that there’s Urmson blood in all 
of us ? If I’m rich, I’a^o a right to make you 
and Garth rich too—and Mildred and Elinor 
into the bargain. And it did me good to 
hear that Garth was a x^ainter, because that 
gave me an avenue, you knoAv—” 

PerceiA'ing that ho was understood, Go¬ 
lightley threw up his finger and continued 
his breakfast. 

“ But,” observed Cuthbert, after a x^«sc, 
“ all this does not touch my riddle.” 

“ See here: it isn’t possible—you know 
too much of the world, my dear brother, if 
not of me—^to suspect me of any rivalry? 
It would be entirely out of the question. 
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Of course I’m not so insinnere as to deny 
that were I to enter the lists against a hoy 
like Garth, he could have no chance; hut 
it’s out of the question, for twenty reasons. 
The girl is devilishly attractive, but for a 
man of great social experience like myself, 
the position of husband, of all things— To 
tell you the truth, Cuthbert,” continued Go- 
lightley, resuming his finger confidentially, 
Madge Danver—Madge Danver is nothing 
but a country girl to-day; but unless all 
signs fail, and I am greatly mistaken, the 
ojoportunitics—you understand—of fashion¬ 
able life and the world will develop that 
country girl into a—Circe! and a man like 
myself—a social Ulysses, so to say—doesn’t 
entangle himself with Circes. I tell you 
frankly, my dear Cuthbert, I consider my 
nephew a bold man; ho shows all the in¬ 
trepidity of youth; but, by George, if 1 were 
in his shoes. I’d tie Circe to the door-post. 
She’s clever enough as it is, and if ever she 
comes to know her own power—look out!” 

What you say doesn’t make me any less 
in love with her than I was before,” return¬ 
ed Cuthbert, as ho pensively stirred his tea; 
‘^and I can not suppose Garth to be any 
more open to reason on such a matter than 
I am. However, I don’t presume to ques¬ 
tion the aecuraey of your insight any more 
than the reality of your self-abnegation. 
But if you happen to wish to put both be¬ 
yond the possibility of cavil, I can tell you 
how to do it.” 

Golightley stroked his mustache with the 
tips of his fingers, and brought forward his 
temple locks over his ears, but would not 
further commit himself. 

^^Pay your addresses to Miss Margaret 
and take her to Europe, and hand Garth 
over to Miss Elinor.” 

Golightley paid the dryness of his broth¬ 
er’s humor the tribute of an arch “ Ha! ha!” 
Then, still caressing gently various parts of 
his countenance, he spoke, dreamily: ^‘Nel¬ 
lie, sweet Nellie—ah, there’s the woman for a 
wife, if a wife there must be! Gentle blood, 
high breeding, culture, accomplishments. 
Nature full of tenderness and passion, if you 
can only arouse it; that coldness, pride,, 
high - mightiness, merely superficial, you 
know—the feminine shield to screen the 
feelings she dare not discover. Dear child, 
she idolizes mo: too good for me, of course; 
but I owe a duty to her and to Mildi*ed. 
I owe them a duty—I owe them a duty. 
An exquisite reserve and refinement about 
Nellie.” 

Her manner toward you shows it. How 
long have you been betrothed?” 

‘‘ Eh ? Well, that’s a matter—that shows 
the kind of girl Nellie is. I speak to you, 
my dear old chap, with perfect unreserve. 
I proposed to her, you see; I proposed to 
her tlie week after poor old John Tenter- 
den’s death. The circumstances were a bit 


peculiar. John had just lost his fortune— 
or rather he had just lost Mildred’s: the 
money was all hers. And, very singularly, I 
had just been successful in—a—a large spec¬ 
ulation, which put.ine in possession of funds 
enough, as I just said, to make the whole of 
us comfortable for the rest of our lives. 
Well, of course, that turned the tables com¬ 
pletely for Nellie and me, and she, with 
her refined sensitiveness, you know, felt it. 
She’d have taken me at half a word while 
I was poor and she was rich, but as soon as 
it was the otlmr way, she drew back. She 
said to herself, ^ He’s acting from a feeling 
of charity; ho sees we’re poor and alone, and 
he asks me to marry him as being the only 
way of securing us his wealth and protec¬ 
tion.’ So what docs she do but refuse me.. 
By George! I was really—really touched. 
Such refinement, such high breeding: risk¬ 
ing the loss of me, you know, rather than com¬ 
promise the integrity of her independence. 
Oh, it was very fine! And she went on 
and talked about earning her own living as 
a concert player, and all that, and of coui’se, 
understanding just what was in her mind, I 
humored her, and proposed coming over 
here until business matters can bo arranged, 
and allowed the whole question of our mar¬ 
riage to hang fire. It suited mo better, *too ; 
for I shall have to look about for a resi¬ 
dence, and find out what climate suits her 
best, and, between you and me, school my 
mind to bid farewell to bachelorhood—ha! 
ha!” 

^‘Insight is power,” observed Cuthbert, 
quietly. ^^If all men were like you, the 
course of true love would run smooth. But 
I fancy Miss Elinor has her share of insight 
likewise. Did she not come inetty near the 
truth in her conception of your motives ?” 

‘^Well, you have insight too!” admitted 
Golightley, with a smile. But I do care 
for the dear girl, and she’s of a kind that 
wears well. Do you know,” he added, after 
a moment, I was really delighted when 
poor John’s fortune left him, and came, as 
it were, into my pocket. I’ll toll you Avhy. 
You see, he was a man totally devoid of 
administrative and business ability. By 
George, Cuthbert, that child Nellie under¬ 
stood ten times as much about business as 
he did. Well, he had the greatest dei)end- 
ence on my judgment, and so on, and want¬ 
ed mo to manage every thing for him, and 
insisted on telling me what he had done or 
thought of doing, and asldng my advice; 
and I would say to him, ‘John, I can’t take 
the responsibility of managing all this in¬ 
fernal great property of yours: I’m a man 
of no wealth myself, and if you were to lose 
any thing by my advice, how could I replace 
it?’ ‘Replace it!’ says he; ‘if you’ll assume 
the position of my steward, I shall no more 
think of calling yon to account than if the 
money was your own.’ I used to joke with 
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him about that, aud ono day, about a iiionth 
before the crash came, said I, ^ Look here, 
John, the money belongs to Mildred, and 
she and I are brother and sister; what do 
you say to deeding the whole of it over to 
me, and then all of you coming to live with 
mo as my guests V ^ Say V cries dear old 
John, in that hearty way of his, ‘ I say come 
on! get ready flie deed, aud Mildred aud I 
will sign/ Well, I had a great laugh at 
him, you may be sure; but I thought then 
it would have been better all round if, it 
could have been so. I never saw a man so 
worried about financial questions; ho was 
so devilishly conscientious about his duty, 
aud always afraid ho wasn’t doing the right 
thing by Mildred’s legacy, as he called it. 
Probably we didn’t imagine, at that time, 
how soon our mutual position w’ould be re¬ 
versed in earnest. I’ve forgotten whether 
I ever told you the circumstances, dear 
brother.” 

have forgotten it, if you have,” returned 
Cuthbert, fixing his eyes on the other’s face. 

^‘Tlie coincidence was so curious. From 
some confused statements of poor John’s I 
fancy most of his investments were in South 
American stock, which was thought to be 
very good at that time. In fact, it stood so 
high that I was tempted to dabble a little 
in it myself. I happened to hear of a good 
opening, and in I wxnt with every penny I 
had. This was not long after that talk with 
John. One morning I went on Change and 
found there was a corner. Unless I could 
buy a thousand pounds’ worth within two 
hours, I would lose all I had; if I could 
buy, I stood a chance of making seventy- 
five to eighty thousand sterling. There 
never had been such a grand opportunity 
known. Well, I hadn’t ten pounds ready 
money to my name. I thought a minute, 
and then I went straight to John. ^Lend 
me a thousand pounds,’ said I. You see, I 
was certain of not losing, and I knew how 
glad dear John would be at having been 
the means of making mo a millionaire. Ho 
wrote a check on the spot. By George, 
Cuthbert,” exclaimed Golightley at this 
point, “ho was as good and kind a follow 
as ever lived on this earth, and if there is a 
heaven, he’s in it now.” 

“ We will assume there is a heaven,” said 
Cuthbert. “ Go ahead.” 

“Well, not to make a long story of it, I 
used that check just where it was needed, 
and a week afterward I paid back to John 
the thousand I owed him, and had left to 
my credit, all told, just eighty-three thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling. I didn’t tell him 
then; merely said I’d made a good thing, 
thanks to him, and turned the conversation. 
I meant to surprise him afterward. Poor 
John! live days after that, we knew that 
every thing he had was gone; and what was 
deviiish strange, considered as a coincidence. 


I mean, was the fact that it had gone in the 
same crisis that had made me. I tell you, 
Cuthbert, it made me feel very queerly. Who 
can tell, you know—who can tell whether 
some of poor John’s pro^^erty may not actu¬ 
ally have passed into my possession ? I as¬ 
sure you, my dear Cuthbert, I almost felt as 
though some infernal fatality had brought 
to pass, in this way, precisely that ^ transfer’ 
that we had been joking about a few weeks 
before. Poor John! he never suspected; but 
that notion crossed my mind, and has botli- 
ered mo ever since. Who knows ? Some¬ 
body must have lost what I gained, of course, 
and whj^ not poor John as well as any body 
else ? Well, it decided mo on ono point—I 
made a vow that day that I would never 
gamble in stocks again as long as I live.” 

“You’re as wise after success as before. 
Such good luck could hardly bo repeated, 
certainly. But do I understand you to say 
that the amount of Mr. Tenterden’s loss was 
the same as what you won ?” 

“Oh, much greater; John must have lost 
a great deal over one hundred thousand, at 
least. But the reason I’ve bored you with 
all this, dear boy, w^as so you might compre¬ 
hend my attitude and feeling toward Mil¬ 
dred and Elinor. I felt, by George, as if all 
I had belonged to them; and the thought 
that that thousand i^ounds which John lent 
me may have been the means of losing him 
every thing he had—well, you can imagine, 
better than I can tell you, the way it was 
with me.” 

“ But Mrs.Tenterden seems to think there 
was a robbery, or some sort of foul play.” 

“ Dear good Mildred! I’ve sometimes had 
half a mind to tell her, right out, that if any 
body is to bo apprehended on that count, it 
might just as well be me as the next man! 
Poor dear Mildred! She’s a clever wom¬ 
an in many ways, too, and delicious all 
through; but you know how unreasonable 
women will get now and then; no doing 
any thing with them. Yes, she had some 
wild idea that there had been a conspiraey 
and fraud and forgery, and I don’t know 
what not; and it was all I could do to pre¬ 
vent her setting a detective at work, at ten 
pounds per diem, to hunt down the guilty 
ones. Dear good soul that she is! Well, I 
hope to make her more comfortable than 
she could ever have made herself.” 

Cuthbert sat staring at his brother in si¬ 
lence, and seemingly in a fit of abstraction, 
until at last the latter, having finished his 
breakfast, rose from the table aud turned 
toward the fire-place. There sat old Niko- 
mis in her corner, apparently fast asleep: 
as well she might be, under stress of so 
much i)owwow that concerned her not. Go¬ 
lightley, who had perhaps quite forgotten 
her existence for the time being, stood scru¬ 
tinizing her for a moment, and then strolled 
to the window. 
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It is nearly time to bo under Tvay for 
tlio picnic,” be remarked. What can have 
become of that boy of yours, old chap ?” 

“ Before he comes,” said Cuthbert, rousing 
himself and passing his hand ui) over his 
forehead Avith a sigh, want you to listen 
to a few more enigmas about the picture.” 

“Make haste, then, for here he is!” Go- 
lightley exclaimed, from the window-seat. 


In a minute Garth’s forcible step was 
heard through the house. Ho flung open 
the kitchen door abruptly, and seeing his 
father seated alone at the table, came for¬ 
ward with his cap still on his head, and his 
face flushed and frowning. He sat down 
opposite his father, and pulled a letter out 
of his pocket, the euvelojio of which boro a 
foreign postmark. 
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I T would seem, at a first glance, that any 
history of a nation or of an institution 
which should consist almost exclusively of 
biographical sketches and anecdotal remi¬ 
niscences of its most eminent official char¬ 
acters would not be very close or very ifliil- 
osophical. So manj^ elements, operating 
from beneath as Avell from above, and pro¬ 
ceeding from without as well as from with¬ 
in, combine to form the warx) and woof of 
history; there are so many influences, some 
of them pressing silently and unobtrusively 
through long periods of time, but yet with 
steady and even obstinate force, which 
weave circumstances and shape events; the 
people are ever such important though often 
unrecognized factors in every problem af¬ 
fecting the growth of a nation or of a sys¬ 
tem, or even of the evolution of a religion 
or of a philosophy: so numerous and reeij)- 
rocal, so inextricably imx)licated and deftly 
interwoven, are these various forces, that 
any record which ignores either of them, or 
fails to assign them their due influence— 
whether to retard or to hasten, to hold in 
equilibrium or to push on in advance, to de¬ 
velop to i)erfection or to rqien into decay 
and dissolution—can not claim, in any true 
and exalted sense, to bo history—the art 
which assumes to present to us “the very 
age and body of the time, his form and 
pressure.” 

And yet if we recall the productions of 
those who have pursued this branch of lit¬ 
erary art, it will bo found that, for the most 
part, this method of writing history, though 
on an expanded scale, has been the usual 
one; and that historians who have been 
the most poi)ular of late years have been so 
in the ];)rox)ortion that their canvas was 
crowded with figures, each one of which 
was depicted with the most minute detail. 
As we commonly know it, history confines 
the attention exclusively to those who have 
been active, or j^erhaps great, as soldiers, 
civilians, scholars, and churchmen, while 
the peoxile are as completely unnoted as 
though they were literally 

“a mass 

Of liones and muscles, framed to till the soil 
A few brief years, then rot unnamed beneath it.” 

It is either a lengthened and grand roll of 
famous characters, or a brilliant picture in 


which a crowd of inferior but not obscure 
or ignoble actors are made to revolve around 
a single central and conspicuous one. 

Nevertheless, inferior as its place may be 
in true art, history of this kind has its uses. 
At the least, it is full of entertainment. 
Men crave a hero, whether in a romance or 
a history; and there is dramatic x^iquancy 
in a regular succession of rounded events, 
distributed with scenic effect, x^articipated 
in by leading actors, and resulting in their 
glorious success or tragic overthrow. And 
so it comes that, although we may not say 
with Sir Thomas Browne, “ Mummy has be¬ 
come merchandise,” we may declare that 
Clio has been transformed into nearly each 
one of her sister Muses. 

A book has been recently written by Rev. 
F. Arnold, late of Christ-church, Oxford, 
England, which applies this method of pre¬ 
senting history to the Church of England, 
and has the merit of narrowing the canvas 
within the scantiest limits, and of crowding 
it with an endless array of attractive fig¬ 
ures, some painted with elaborate finish, and 
others sketched with a few light and grace¬ 
ful touches. Eliminating not only the en¬ 
tire body of the inferior clergy and laity, 
but also all the great civilians, statesmen, 
and others whoso influence ux:)on the Church 
of England has been powerful and unre¬ 
mitting, under the title of Oar Bishops and 
Deans* he undertakes to give a view of the 
present state of the “ Establishment” by a 
series of biograxffiical sketches of dignita¬ 
ries, none of whom are under the rank of 
an archbishop, a bishop, or a dean. And 
although a work on such a plan can not 
X^ossibly rise to the level of history in any 
severe and scientific sense, it may yet, as 
Mr. Arnold’s volumes really do, sparkle with 
interesting and entertaining facts, many of 
which relate to particulars of the Church 
of England which are very imxierfectly un¬ 
derstood in this country. 

Esxiecially interesting to the large body 
of intelligent Americans who are outside 
the Episcopal fold, but who are eager to be¬ 
come familiar with religious movements in 


* Our Bishops and Deans. By the Rev. F. Arnold, 
B.A., late of Christ-church, Oxford. In 2 volumes. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 1875. 
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the whole field of Christian organization, is 
the survey which Mr. Arnold makes of the 
great ecclesiastical parties of the Anglican 
Church. It is, perhaps, true that neither 
of the great parties which he describes 
would accept his portraitures as strictly 
correct, and doubtless they are colored to 
some extent by his own theoretical views. 
Nevertheless, they are candid, free from 
acerbity, and betray so little evidence of 
partisanship as to make it difficult to decide 
to which party he himself belongs. What 
follows is in part a summary, in part a par¬ 
aphrase, and in part a literal reproduction 
of Mr. AinohVs narrative. 

Mr. Arnold says there have been three 
principal movements in the Church of En¬ 
gland diu’ing the Victorian era—^that is, since 
the accession of Queen Victoria—^which he 
classifies as the High-Church movement, the 
Broad-Church, and the Ritualistic. These 
lie again classifies as High, Low, and Broad; 
and he further accepts the following subdi¬ 
visions suggested by Mr. Conybeare: 1. Low- 
Church: normal type, ^^Evangelical;” exag¬ 
gerated type. Recondite; stagnant type. Low 
and Slow. 2. High-Church: normal type, 
Anglican ; exaggerated type, Tractarian ; 
stagnant type. High and Dry. 3. Broad- 
Church : normal type, liberal; exaggerated 
type, concealed infidels; stagnant type, only 
about a score in number. 

In point of time, the Oxford era, which 
gave an impetus to the High-Church party, 
was earlier than the accession of Queen Vic¬ 
toria; but its outcome in perversions to 
Rome was-manifested a few years after the 
accession, when, to use an expressive figure 
of Julius Hare’s, men had ogled and flirted 
with the Church of Rome while submitting 
with a sigh to the bond which tied them to 
the Church of England, and the ogling and 
flirtation had now gone to the extent of an 
actual elopement.” One good effect of the 
movement was that it gave rise to more nu¬ 
merous and more valuable writings in the¬ 
ology than had been known for many years. 
Another effect was an enormous extension 
of the episcopate; and the multiplication 
of churches, chapels, services, and clergy is 
also to be ascribed to the High-Church par¬ 
ty mainly. To give a formal date to the 
origin of the modern Anglican or High- 
Church party, and its offshoot the Ritualist¬ 
ic party, it may be said to have been inau¬ 
gurated in 1833, by an able knot of scholars, 
chiefly of Oriel College, Oxford, who met and 
solemnly pledged themselves to revive An¬ 
glican principles; and for this purpose they 
began the famous ‘‘Tracts for the Times.” 
This little knot — Newman, Pusey, Ward, 
Manning, Masked, Palmer, and others—^who 
then debated on high spiritual themes in 
the college common-room, or lingered in 
converse or meditation in the leafy cloister 
of the Broad Walks, or in the i^arks by the 
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banks of the Cherwell and the Isis, have 
gone far silently to revolutionize the eccle¬ 
siastical character of England, and have 
left a marked impression on the religious 
thought of the entire Christian world. At 
its outset the movement appears to have 
had a political rather than a religious cause. 
The ecclesiastical atmosphere of the Church 
of England was in a state of calm. The old 
Jacobite and Non-juror troubles were stilled, 
and, there being little else to dispute about, 
controversy had settled down to debates con¬ 
cerning Arminianism and Calvinism. Even 
young ladies* exchanged essays and letters 
on this entertaining subject. The calm was 
now to be broken, and this unsettled and 
insoluble problem was to give way to an 
agitation of a more vigorous character. The 
subject that now prominently emerged, un¬ 
der the masterly pilotage of the writers of 
the “Tracts for the Times,” was a recom¬ 
mencement in a new form and under new 
conditions of the old conflicts of Elizabeth¬ 
an and Carolinian days, in which the High- 
Churchman exhibited many of the charac¬ 
teristics of Laud’s “Anglican” and Charles’s 
“ Cavalier,” until he pushed his views to that 
extravagant extreme in which his faith and 
liberty were handed over alike to ultramon- 
tanism. 

The first of these celebrated tracts appear¬ 
ed on the 9th of September, 1833. It is a 
singular fact that while none of the great 
religious and intellectual movements of the 
era have derived much originative impulse 
from prelatical dignitaries, the first note 
that was sounded in the “ Tracts” was that 
of “Apostolical Succession.” In this first 
tract the hypothesis of disestablishment 
was strongly put forward. It argued that 
the church is distinct from the state, ante¬ 
rior to the state, separable from the state, 
and that the separation would be a good 
thing. “ Give us our own and let us go!” 
was the exclamation of the Anglican. Nor 
have they swerved from these principles; 
and many a sound Dissenter, who detests 
prelacy as much as he does popery, has 
been astonished to find himself in strong 
political alliance with men whose theology 
he detests, and whose office and work he 
vilipends. It is thought there was at this 
time an unconscious understanding between 
the Tractarians and the ultramontanes. It 
is certain there was a simultaneous move¬ 
ment in Great Britain and France, bearing 
in the latter country a strong resemblance 
to the Oxford movement, and participated 
in by such men as Montalembert and La- 
mennais; but the effect on those engaged 
in the movement was widely different in 
the two countries. In France it resulted 
in making Catholics more Catholic, throw¬ 
ing them into the zealous advocacy of the 
extremest ultramontane views; in England 
its effect was to pervert those who began 
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as Protestants from the faith and practice 
which they sought to purify to the same 
creed which the. French Catholic revivalists 
reached hy a natural development. 

It would he an error to suppose that the 
High-Church party of England is homoge¬ 
neous, and that all its members share the 
ideas which were advanced by the origina¬ 
tors of the Oxford movement. A consider¬ 
able portion of it undoubtedly does so, and 
has passed into Ritualism on the way Rome- 
war d; but far the larger portion of the 
party is stanchly opposed to both Roman¬ 
ism and Ritualism; and while some of the 
High-Church bishops tolerate Ritualism on 
the sc6re of its harmlessness, it is asserted 
by no less an authority than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that there is not one who 
is in favor of it.’’ Those bishops who toler¬ 
ate or deal gently with it are of the opinion 
that it is only aesthetic and sensatiopal, pro¬ 
ceeding from a zealous desire to do outward 
honor to God by some extraordinary mani¬ 
festations ; and that if left alone it will ex¬ 
hibit itself in some other and useful form. 

The Low-Church or Evangelical party of 
the Church of England, as it is now con¬ 
stituted, took its rise early in the present 
century, and it has not gone through the 
disturbing and alarming changes and devel¬ 
opments that have characterized the High 
and the Broad Church parties. Originating 
in a simpler and more distinctive purpose, 
it has adhered tenaciously to it, and has 
maintained its homogeneousness far more 
successfully than either ofthe relatedbranch- 
es. The immediate originators of this act¬ 
ive branch of the Church were a few clergy¬ 
men and laymen, who, profoundly impressed 
by the spiritual darkness and rampant 
wickedness of the times, met in the first 
year of this century to concert plans for 
arousing the religious life of the country, 
and for scattering the Scriptures broadcast 
upon the world. Leaving the intellectual 
side of religion, together with sacerdotal 
and sacramental theories or dogmas, to the 
Anglican branch of the High-Church party, 
and yet more resolutely ignoring and even 
abhorring the assthetic devices and ceremo¬ 
nial symbolism of the Ritualistic branch, 
while it regarded with grave distrust the 
rationalistic tendency of the Broad-Church 
branch, the Evangelical party addressed it¬ 
self in the most direct and practical way to 
the hearts and consciences of men, dealing 
plainly and severely with the temptations 
and difficulties of life, and urging upon the 
natural man the child-like reception of su¬ 
pernatural truth. Especially is it Protest¬ 
ant, in the sense of opposition to Romish 
dogmas and pretensions; and it is earnest 
in its advocacy of the great body of relig¬ 
ious truth as defined in articles and formu¬ 
laries by the reformers of the sixteenth 
century. Those who constitute it regard 


the Reformation with a love and pride that 
are only equaled in intensity by the aver¬ 
sion which is felt toward it by the more 
advanced High-Church party and all the 
Ritualists. 

Largely composing the Evangelical party 
are the Moderate Churchmen, who, indeed, 
attach importance to forms, ceremonies^ and 
ecclesiastical order, but are yet true to the 
fundamental principles of the Evangelicals. 
They all look upon questions of ritual with 
a view to their relation to questions of dog¬ 
ma, and are adamantine in resistance to 
rites when their whole significance depends 
on the doctrine which they are supposed to 
teach. So long as rites are subordinate to 
and conservative of doctrine, they admit 
them; but when they assume to convey, or 
color, or originate doctrine, they reject them. 
As a body they not only contend earnestly 
for purity of faith, but they are eminently 
zealous in good works. . Their work in the 
thorough organization and associated effort 
of their parishes is admirable, especially in 
the sphere of house-to-house visitation. 
Their teaching is uniformly earnest, simple, 
practical. Their zeal and activity in mis¬ 
sions are intense, and their contributions in 
furtherance of them enormous, having been 
a million and a quarter of dollars in a single 
year. The machinery they employ is more 
extensive than that of any other body, and 
the results of their efforts at home and 
abroad are the highest known in the Church. 
Their preachers excel in oratory, and the 
public meetings at Exeter Hall and else¬ 
where, upon which they rely for spreading 
their principles and extending their influ¬ 
ence, are remarkable for their size and en¬ 
thusiasm. Vigorous exhortation is the char¬ 
acteristic of their school of preaching, and 
it is generally seconded by an earnest and 
energetic spiritual life. So powerful has 
been their example in the matter of pulpit 
oratory, and so wide its influence, that it has 
been imitated by both the High and the 
Broad Church branches, which now rival 
the Evangelicals in this important method 
of infusing religious life and awakening re¬ 
ligious activities. In like manner the great 
attention which they gave to hymnology, 
and the development and improvement 
which they effected in it, as also their ex¬ 
traordinary efforts for missions, have react¬ 
ed upon both the other branches of the Es¬ 
tablishment, and have caused them also to 
push forward both these great agencies with 
zeal- and success. 

The Broad-Church is largely indebted to 
the poet Coleridge. Although he may not 
strictly be called its founder, he was the 
source of inspiration of several of its ablest 
and most zealous architects. Julius Haro 
and John Frederick Denison Maurice, both 
men of brilliant intellectual gifts, rare pow¬ 
ers of reasoning, rich learning, and an enthu- 
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siasm that never chilled or became languid, 
were his disciples, and the characteristics 
of the master remained impressed upon them 
with unmistakable distinctness throughout 
all their after-lives. The more immediate 
founders of the Liberal Theology, which dis¬ 
tinguished the Broad-Church from its sister 
branches, were Dr. Arnold, the celebrated 
master of Rugby, his pupil, Julius Hare, and 
Hare’s friend and ally, Maurice. Arnold was 
earnest, fair-minded, catholic in the noblest 
sense. Saturated with the learning of Ger¬ 
many, he was yet thoroughly orthodox. He 
was learned, he was eloquent, and his in¬ 
tense hatred of moral evil gave heat and 
light to all within the sphere of his influ¬ 
ence. Like Arnold, Julius Haro never de¬ 
generated into latitudinarianism. Ho was 
a student, a thinker, and an orator. A 
profound reasoner and subtle analyst, he 
despised mere partisan controversy. His 
personal example of Christian living was a 
perpetual and noble testimony for the re¬ 
ligion he professed. An advanced liberal, 
ho was rigidly orthodox, and his teaching 
was at once catholic and evangelical. Mau¬ 
rice, the other of the original founders of 
the Liberal Theology, was a philosopher 
who gave a theological coloring to his phi¬ 
losophy, and a theologian who gave a phil¬ 
osophical tone to his theology. He was a 
profound and accomplished thinker, and 
was unsurpassed for culture and breadth of 
intellect. He delighted in the intellectual 
process of inquiry, and had an extraordina¬ 
ry power in concentrating abstract thought 
on contemporary history. .Hence all his 
speculations were directed to some form of 
action—^for the benefit of working-men, for 
the advancement of truth and freedom, for 
the cause of woman’s education, for the es¬ 
tablishment of working-men’s colleges, and 
for efforts to throw light on questions which 
should affect the condition and prospects 
of all men who earned their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. The school which 
these able and earnest men founded has in 
the main preserved the character which 
they first impressed upon it; but it sits un¬ 
easily beneath definite confessions of faith; 
it handles the Divine Word somewhat free¬ 
ly, perhaps hardly reverently; it prefers to 
trace the ethical meanings of the Scripture 
narrative rather than to dwell upon their 
prophetical and spiritual import; it con¬ 
fines its views to the human and historical 
side of things, and with regard to the su¬ 
pernatural it leans to rationalistic theories; 
its tendency is to push its catholicity to 
latitudinarianism, instead of contracting it 
within definite and strict articles of faith 
and a narrow exclusiveness as to church 
order and government. 

Among the clergy and prelates of these 
three great schools or parties of the Church 
of England are many men who are eminent 


as poets, historians, travelers, philosophers, 
scientists, statesmen, pastors, preachers, and 
orators. The roll is a brilliant one, and is 
imposing by its numbers. We can only 
glance at a few of its more prominent fig¬ 
ures. 

The Bishop of Peterborough—Dr. Magee 
—^is perhaps the greatest orator of the 
Church of England, and by many is thought 
to be the greatest orator in England. First, 
as to his style, he is never in the slightest 
degree slipshod or hesitating, his words are 
always arranged with perfect syrometry, and 
his language is ‘equally rich and faultless, 
and, it may be added, equally effective also, 
whether he is in the pulpit, or addressing 
thousands at a Church Congress or in a pub¬ 
lic meeting, or in his seat in the House of 
Lords. Each of his oratorical efforts has 
a unity of design and an elaborateness of 
construction which exhibit that highest 
art, the art which conceals art. His lan¬ 
guage has been likened to a clear, bright, 
fresh-flowing river, rushing forth with the 
light and sparkle of a mountain stream; 
and his speeches are replete not only with 
natural wit, but with severe logical power, 
and a depth of reasoning such as belongs 
only to profound thinkers. A person who 
has listened to him says, ^^We have seen 
him hold up imploring hands to check the 
diapason of cheers which would rob him of 
his precious minutes.” He has the fire and 
spontaneity of the born orator, and is a 
complete master of that spoken speech which 
is essential to the full idea of an orator. Mr. 
Arnold thinks the Bishop of Peterborough 
formed his style originally by carefully writ¬ 
ing out his speeches, but that now they have 
attained to the ultimate excellence of com¬ 
bining all the strength of preparation with 
the charm and readiness of unpremeditated 
speech. The bishop is an active debater, 
one of the most active in the House of 
Lords. He rejoices in the fray of debate, 
rejoices “ to drink delight of battle with his 
peers.” He is much given to elaborate per¬ 
orations, and some of them are splendid 
specimens of polished rhetoric. All his ef¬ 
forts are marked by intrepidity, genius, and 
close and searching analysis; and those 
which he has put forth in Parliament are 
remarkable for their temper, prudence, and 
large statesmanship. 

Canon Liddon, if inferior to the Bishop 
of Peterborough as an orator, has been pro¬ 
nounced by Dean Stanley, a most competent 
judge, ^‘the greatest j^reacher of the age.” 
His sermons are seldom less than an hour 
long, and oftentimes exceed an hour in 
their delivery. An eminent Non-conformist 
preacher writes that on one occasion he list¬ 
ened to Dr. Liddon “ with unabated inter¬ 
est for an hour and twenty minutes.” His 
sermons are not merely hortatory, though 
he is a splendid declaimer, but are marvels 
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of compression and condensation, notwith¬ 
standing their length, and they ate so at¬ 
tractive that he invariably draws immense 
audiences. The announcement that he is to 
preach any where in the kingdom is one 
that always widely excites curiosity and in¬ 
terest, and long before the hour of service 
commences the cathedral or church is sure 
to be densely packed. In instances where 
the admission has been by ticket, the tickets 
have been disposed of days before, and hard¬ 
ly any amount of interest is sufficient to ob¬ 
tain one. Canon Liddon’s audiences are 
usually largely made up of clergymen, in¬ 
cluding the most eminent of the clergy and 
prelates. They also attract men who are 
eminent in politics, literature, science, and 
art, while the people are always present in 
thousands. When about to preach, he makes 
his way with a quiet, rapid tread to the pul¬ 
pit, while an indefinable thrill of emotion— 
a contagion belonging to the hour and the 
scene—^is felt by the vast audience. With 
a natural, earnest gesture, he at once buries 
his face in his hands to pray. When he 
faces you, you are impressed with his strik¬ 
ing and somewhat monastic appearance, and 
by his remarkable likeness to St. Augustine 
in Ary Scheffer’s celebrated picture of Au¬ 
gustine and Monica. The impression deep¬ 
ens, if you have ever been a student of 
Augustine, as you follow the chain of his 
discourse. You might fancy there was a 
monk before you, and the impression is help¬ 
ed by the rapid and almost imperceptible 
act of adoration with which Dr. Liddon ac¬ 
companies every mention of The Name. It 
is stated on high authority that this great 
preacher has spent years in studying preach¬ 
ing as it is practiced on the Continent, and 
has formed himself on the best models in 
France and Italy, with the greatest of which 
he need not sbiink from comparison. He 
reproduces what is best in the most cele¬ 
brated Catholic orators, disregarding mere 
externals, and appealing to the deepest 
sense of humanity—^the passion, the tragedy, 
the will, and the emotions of men. Almost 
in his first sentence you see the essential 
character of his oratory. His manuscript is 
by his side, but he is liberated from its 
chains ; he almost knows it by heart, and he 
declaims it in a way that is as grand as it is 
pecnliar. 

It is impossible, the human mind being 
constituted as it is, that any sermon such as 
Dr. Liddon’s could be spoken extemporane¬ 
ously. You might as well expect a man to 
extemporize in lyrics or epigrams. His ser¬ 
mons have evidently been polished and re¬ 
polished to the last degree of finish and 
point; it is easy to see that he has lavished 
all his power of thought and ^elaboration 
upon them. The leading characteristic of 
his oratory is the uniform high pressure of 
his impassioned speech. It has no emi¬ 


nences or depressions. It is the monotony 
of eloquence, the equable speed and rush of 
an express train. His eye kindles ; his head 
is thrown back as that of a war-horse; you 
detect the nervous, sinewy, grasp and clutch 
of his fingers. No sooner have you been 
startled and attracted by his vivid and orig¬ 
inal manner than some modern name of fa¬ 
miliar allusion, some clear and trenchant 
thought, is presented to your attention, and 
at once brings you fairly abreast some re¬ 
ligious aspect of the time. As he clinches 
some argument or summarizes some analy¬ 
sis witli keen and remorseless logic, his face 
is momentarily illumined with a smile of 
triumph. The electric link that connects 
the orator and his hearers is touched, and 
the orator himself feels that he is carrying 
with him the convictions and the hearts of 
those before him. There is a pause—only 
too slight—^before he branches into another 
division of his subject j and your mind is 
kept at the extremest tension as you at¬ 
tempt to follow the course of the argument 
through his terse, glittering, incisive sen¬ 
tences, which follow keenly and swiftly, like 
the closely articulated steps of a mathemat¬ 
ical demonstration. Hitherto he has been 
logical; now he becomes rhetorical; as he 
turns to the practical part of his subject and 
its peroration, the closed fist is relaxed into 
the open palm. If up to this point he has 
sought to convince the reason, he now con¬ 
centrates his efforts on piercing the heart 
by some touch of exquisite pathos or some 
note of heart-stuTing appeal; and probably 
the final peroration takes the form of simple, 
earnest prayer to the Deity, with an effect 
of awe and sublimity almost impossible to 
be described. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of West¬ 
minster, is one of the greatest living masters 
of the English tongue, and the possessor of 
varied and extensive attainments. He is 
eminent as a poet, scholar, critic, traveler, 
and controversialist, but it is chiefly to his 
qualifications as a preacher that we would 
now direct attention. 

His sermons have a distinctive character. 
They have a large infusion of the leading 
article, and frequently address themselves 
to the prevailing thought or the great events 
of the day. This tendency is illustrated by 
an anecdote that is told of a dignitary of the 
Church, who went one Sunday morning to 
service at Westminster Abbey, it having been 
announced that the dean would preach. 

How did you like the sermon ?” asked the 
lady with whom he was staying. ^^Oh,” 
was the reply, it was very good: there 
was nothing to object to; but it was not 
what I went to hear j I went to hear about 
the way to heaven, and I only heard about 
Palestine.” He seeks to make his sermons 
vivid and interesting by bringing anec¬ 
dotes and letters and history under contri- 
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bution; and in tlie effort liis imagery is 
often colored by local allusions, and even 
bis subject is suggested by local circum¬ 
stances. Thus, at Venice be preached on 
tbe text, ^^How shall we sing the Lord^s 
song in a strange land ?” at Rome, on tbe 
subject of “ St. Paul at Rome f at tbe Con¬ 
vent of St. Catherine, from tbe appropri¬ 
ate text, This Agar is Mount Sinai in Ara¬ 
bia;” at Jerusalem tbe subject was Christ 
on earth and Christ in heaven.” His ser¬ 
mons are remarkable for their brevity, sel¬ 
dom exceeding ten or fifteen minutes in the 
delivery. He has no action, and his voice 
is monotonous and thin and weak. His 
physique is not imposing. Frequently, when 
he has preached in the Abbey or in St. PauFs 
Cathedral, he could hardly be heard beyond 
the immediate circle that surrounded him. 
He rarely preaches the same sermon twice, 
is ever ready to advocate from the pulpit 
any cause which receives his approval, and 
although he certainly lacks the highest 
qualities of an orator, the eloquence of his 
language is very ornate and winning. To 
listen to his sermons is highly enjoyable. 
They contain many a vein of literary and 
historical allusion as rich as any in Macau¬ 
lay. Occasionally he introduces in a trans¬ 
lation a suggestive sentence from a Greek or 
Latin author, or from some foreign modem 
classic. Now he will give an extract from 
a play of Sophocles, now from a dialogue of 
Plato, and again from the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. His versatility, his imagi¬ 
nation, and his pictorial power are amazing 
and fascinating. 

Dean Goulburn, so widely and favorably 
known in America by his Thoughts on Pei'- 
sonal Beligioiiy his Pursuit of PLolinesSy and 
his Sei'uionSf has for many years been among 
the most active and influential of the great 
preachers of the Church of England. At 
Oxford and in London his career was nota¬ 
ble for its usefulness, and in both places he 
commanded a wide popularity; nor has his 
usefulness or popularity abated with his re¬ 
moval to the quiet of the Deanery of Nor¬ 
wich. His real vocation is pastoral and 
public work; and because he has uniform¬ 
ly addressed himself to the spiritual wants 
of men, wherever he has ministered large 
and attached congregations have gathered 
around him, besides whom he has always 
what is called a large personal following. 
As a preacher. Dr. Goulburn is singularly 
pleasing and impressive. His silvery elo¬ 
cution is perfect in its way. He reads his 
sermon from the manuscript, but the ser¬ 
mon thus written has all the freedom and 
grace of an extemporaneous composition. 
He is not a great orator, but his language 
and intonation, which are always calm, meas¬ 
ured, musical, and earnest, frequently rise to 
a high level of external eloquence. The 
distinctness and propriety of his enuncia¬ 


tion are exquisite. Tranquillity and solem¬ 
nity kindling into eloquence are the charac¬ 
teristics of his preaching. But great as is 
the charm of his manner, it is the superior 
quality of his matter which is the chief ex¬ 
cellence of his sermons. There is always 
substance in them. They present us with 
the best results of scholarship and criticism, 
without the least ostentation of either. At 
times the argument is elaborate, worked out 
with great skill and in minute detail, and 
illustrated by apt and familiar allusions, so 
as to be easily intelligible to every thought¬ 
ful listener. At other times there is a care¬ 
ful exposition of some passage of Scripture, 
in which the text is unfolded and applied 
with great force and amplitude, and withal 
with a gentle tenderness that is very at¬ 
tractive. But whatever may be the diver¬ 
sity of thought, or the extent of learning, 
or the wealth of illustration in his sermons. 
Dr. Goulburn’s hearers are always sure of a 
large proportion of direct practical teach¬ 
ing. What may be considered as the key¬ 
note of his sermons is devotion. 

To these sketches of a few of the great 
living ornaments of the Church of England 
there remains to be added a brief portrait 
of an imposing figure, the most celebrated 
and, in many respects, the greatest English 
prelate of the last two centuries, who made 
a more powerful impression on religious 
thought and action in England than any 
other, and whose recent sudden death is yet 
fresh and vivid in the memory of all men. 

Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, was one of the most remarkable char¬ 
acters of modern times, and exhibited a ver¬ 
satility and a fertility of resources that have 
been seldom equaled. In his active and 
crowded career several distinct careers were 
virtually comprised. In the management 
of two important dioceses he exhibited an 
administrative ability and an energy of 
character that have been rarely paralleled. 
In the House of Lords he gave an atten¬ 
tion to politics—using the word in its high¬ 
est and best sense—which was exceeded by 
few hereditary legislators, and by not many 
who were trained and veteran statesmen. 
In literature his active and versatile pen 
was constantly challenging public atten¬ 
tion and influencing public thought. In 
society, as one of the most prominent and 
refined of its members, he was a power, 
whether on the public platform or in the 
private drawing-room of its most influen¬ 
tial rulers. He published; he preached; he 
governed as a bishop; he debated and leg¬ 
islated in Parliament; his presence was con¬ 
tinually felt and recognized in all the mul¬ 
tiplied departments of current public life. 
Now he was speaking at great public en-. 
tertainments, such as the dinners of the 
Literary Fund or of the Royal Academy. 
Then, as a rural squire, he was pleasantly 
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haranguing the rustics on the green or in 
the tent. Now he would address on a week¬ 
day crowds of laborers in a church or under 
a railway shed; and presently he was away 
off in the north consecrating some gorgeous 
fane. Again, he was down in Kent, preach¬ 
ing twice on a Sunday at the opening of 
some humble district church; and still 
again, he was busy, with superhuman en¬ 
ergy, in his diocese, studying the character 
and aptitudes of every clergyman, learning 
the details of every parish, devising practi¬ 
cal plans for the physical or intellectual or 
spiritual welfare of his people, entertaining 
his clergy with open hospitality at his own 
mansion, or meeting them in conference at 
Oxford or elsewhere. He was tireless. He 
was the Hon of the great dinner party; he 
was the leading speaker at public meetings; 
he was the ruling member of a Church Con¬ 
gress ; he was the most active figure of the 
Convocation. Now he was holding a confir¬ 
mation in Paris, now consecrating a church 
in Brussels; and again, we meet him perpet¬ 
ually in the principal newspapers, in the re¬ 
ports of learned, or literary, or benevolent 
societies, in correspondence, in pamphlets, 
in contemporary history. His comprehen¬ 
sive mind seemed equally famOiar with the 
greatest principles and the minutest details. 
At one time he was aiding in the attempt 
to uphold or destroy a ministry, or stamping 
the impress of his character on the debates 
and legislation of his country; at another, 
he was objurgating dull-headed church¬ 
wardens or demoHshing a libelous aider- 
man. His correspondence was immense: 
all kinds of people wrote to him, and to ev¬ 
ery one he gave a full and careful answer; 
he would dictate seven letters at a time to 
as many different amanuenses. Few men 
ever lived more in the open air, speaking 
metaphorically; he was essentiaUy a public 
man. Wherever Christian work was most 
animated and intense, wherever the conflict 
of opinions was keenest, wherever debate 
was most excited, wherever bold and burn¬ 
ing speech and prompt action were most 
needed, there the form of this brilliant prel¬ 
ate was ever most prominently to be de¬ 
scried. 

Bishop Wilberforce has been called the 
leader of the High-Church party, but he 
was not necessarily a zealous partisan. His 
course was often marked by catholicity, tol¬ 
erance, and charity; and although in his 
time he sometimes exhibited as much spirit 
and passion as most men in the strife of 
parties and opinions, yet in his latter and 
best years, in his most deliberate moments 
and in his most careful pubHcations, he man¬ 
ifested a wider charity of wisdom and an 
•increasing tenderness of love. He had, per¬ 
haps, a greater toleration for the Evangel¬ 
icals than they had for him. He undoubt¬ 
edly restrained a great many young men. 


infected by the example of Dr. Newman, Mr. 
Oakley, and others, from going over to Rome, 
not so much by reasoning as by giving them 
plenty to do. He astutely induced his Hve- 
ly curates to stick to parish work, arguing 
that when the mind is occupied with theo¬ 
logical problems there is nothing Hke hard 
work for clarifying thought and getting rid 
of mental fumes. He did as much in these 
and other matters by his personal tact as 
by his wise rule and splendid eloquence. 
Though firm and unflinching in carrying 
out a policy, he was moderate, cautious, and 
sensible in devising it. He never appeared 
to greater advantage than when associating 
with young clergymen and candidates for 
the ministry, to whom his kindly counsel 
and friendly countenance were invaluable, 
and for whose instruction, intellectual and 
spiritual, he was unsparing of his exertions. 

Bishop Wilberforce’s oral efforts frequent¬ 
ly reach the highest i)oint of Hterary excel¬ 
lence, and many of them are magnificent 
specimens of Christian oratory. One of 
these, delivered at Manchester in behalf of 
missions, in which he urged the clergy to 
accompany the march of the nation’s civ- 
iHzation wHh the blessed seed of the Word 
and the sacraments of the Church of God,” 
was described at the time by the London 
Times as such eloquence as in former days 
roused nations to a sense of their independ¬ 
ence, or sent myriads across the habitable 
world to the rescue of a shrine.” And in 
many of them there are an abundant im¬ 
agery, a wealth of energy and phrase, an 
energetic logic, and an impassioned rheto¬ 
ric which may compare favorably with the 
efforts of the greatest masters of ancient or 
modem eloquence. In a popular point of 
view Bishop Wilberforce was, perhaps, seen 
to the greatest effect as one of the most ac¬ 
complished, versatile, and eloquent speakers 
of the day by his efforts in ParHament and 
on the platform. But his Christian oratory 
probably attained its highest culmination 
in the pulpit, where a very eminent meas¬ 
ure of success in England is at the same 
time most difficult and most rare. It is no¬ 
ticeable in his greatest pulpit efforts that 
they do not abound in ‘bursts of eloquence 
or carefully constructed paragraphs which 
are the different centres of a discourse, and 
whither all the other portions converge. 
From first to last, on the other hand, they 
are intensely emotional, and are marked by 
a depth of passionate energy and feeUng 
which are suggestive of indefinite resources 
of energy and feeHng beyond that which is 
manifested, and which are only held in leash 
by strong self-command and a desire to al¬ 
low to argument a predominance over feel¬ 
ing. The wonder is how Bishop Wilberforce 
was able so perfectly to adapt his oratory 
to his widely various audiences. In ParHa¬ 
ment his orations were replete with the most 
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plain-spoken language of reproof, tke most 
empkatic warnings against sensuality and 
selfiskness and indolence and pride, and of 
all that fungous growth of sin which is the 
accompaniment of a high state of civiliza¬ 
tion. At the university, where he was also 
a favorite, there is visible in his sermons 
that wonderful power of suasion which is 
the true secret of genuine rhetoric, together 
with sound learning and sound sense, and 
fhere are also sustained passages magnifi- 
•cent for their simplicity and energy. Fi¬ 
nally, Bishop Wilherforce was emphatically 
the poor man’s preacher, and occasionally 
displayed his noblest powers before immense 
masses of the working-men, who would cram 
the church to repletion, coming to hear the 
great preacher, rough and ready from their 
daily toil, in their working dresses. On such 
occasions his eloquence was real, simple, and 
hearty, his language as plain as could he, 
without a word which the most uneducated 
could have misunderstood, the whole invest¬ 
ed with a charm that was irresistible—the 
charm proceeding from the evident earnest¬ 
ness, the manifest heartiness, the perfect sin¬ 
cerity, with which the preacher delivered the 
message he was commissioned to hear. 

Bishop Wilherforce’s suggestions as to the 
methods to he pursued to make an effective 
preacher will he interesting to those who 
are willing to listen to the instructions of so 
great a master of the sacred art. He con¬ 
sidered foolish imeaching” and the fool¬ 
ishness of preaching” to he two things es¬ 
sentially different, and was wont to contrast 
to his clergy the too frequent dullness and 
monotony of the pulpit with the care and 
freshness and vigor which characterize the 
leading articles of the newspaper. He de¬ 
clared simple idleness to he the indncipal 
cause of poor sermons, and often quoted the 
caustic saying, The sermon which has cost 
little is worth j list what it cost.” Idle preach¬ 
ers and idle hearers, he would say, go to¬ 
gether. He had the greatest leaning toward 
extempore preaching, if that can he called ex¬ 
tempore which should exact the most careful 
preparation, hut still dwells strongly on the 
importance of writing one’s sermon. For 
many years, he thought, one sermon a week 
ought to he written; and he further thought 
it well to write out a sermon carefully, and 
then xireach from mere notes. As x^relimi- 
nary to the x^rex)aration of a sermon. Bishop 
Wilherforce dwells emx)hatically on those 
chief necessities, prayer and study: 
for the blessing of God on the work to he 
done f study, in order to the clear statement 
of any truth or theological formula involved, 
and to drive it home with the force of real¬ 
ity and earnestness. He teaches a precious 
truth in an image of poetic beauty that oc¬ 
curs in one of his own sermons: In secret 
meditation and x^rayer that love which is 
the life of ministerial x)ower must evermore 


he nourished, as on the mossy mountain-top 
where the seething mists distill their pre¬ 
cious burdens are fed the hidden spring¬ 
heads of the perennial stream which ferti¬ 
lizes the lower vale.” If any thoughts strike 
you with peculiar power, he would say, se¬ 
cure them at once. Do not wait till, having 
written or comx)Osed all the rest, you come 
in order to them: such turning thoughts turn 
out Fix them while you can. Never, if 
you can help it, compose except with a fer¬ 
vent spirit, for whatever is languidly com- 
X^osed is lifelessly received. Eather stop 
and try whether reading and meditation 
and x^rayer will not quicken the spirit, than 
drive on heavily when the chariot wheels 
are taken off. So the mighty masters of 
our art have ever done. Bossuet never set 
himself to compose his great sermons with¬ 
out first reading chapters of Isaiah and por¬ 
tions of Gregory Nazianzen to kindle his 
own sx)irit. Study with esx)ccial care all 
statements of doctrine, so that you may he 
clear, particular, and accurate. Do not la¬ 
bor too much to give great ornament or pol¬ 
ish to your sermons; they often lose their 
strength in such refining processes. Final¬ 
ly, do not he the slave of your manuscript, 
hut make it your servant. 

Bishop Wilherforce worked for the pres¬ 
ent, and not- for future ax)plause. Every 
thing that he did was intended to have an 
immediate effect, and the result is seen in 
what was accomidished by him during the 
twenty-three years of his episcopate. The 
amount raised in this period for churches, 
church endowments, schools, houses of 
mercy, and x)arsouages amounted to a total 
of ten and three-quarter millions of dollars. 
The total number of churches restored dur¬ 
ing the same time was two hundred and fif¬ 
ty, the number of churches new or rebuilt 
was one hundred and twenty-one. Thus do 
his works live after him, and also in the 
hearts of those who were brought within 
the magic of his eloquence, his courtesy, his 
wonderful charm of address—in all of which 
he combines the wisdom of innumerable 
serpents and the gentleness of innumerable 
doves. A still nobler and more enduring 
effect of his ceaseless labors will he found 
among those crowds who were brought 
within the range of his spiritual influences, 
whose hearts were warmed, elevated, puri¬ 
fied, and their lives amended by his utter¬ 
ances when most sacred and unselfish, at 
his highest and best. These will endure 
when any alloy caused by his incessant con¬ 
test with the world is forgotten. His career 
is a page of the current history of England 
—a x^age glowing with intense reality and 
activity and great practical good, and on 
which are left manifold traces of his untir¬ 
ing energy, his devotedness, his great leg¬ 
islative and administrative ability, his pow¬ 
er and eloquence and love. 
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CONFEDERATE MAKE-SHIFTS. 

By MRS. M. P. HANDY. 

OR four years tlie Federal army and the 
Federal fleet, witli their lines of bayo¬ 
nets and open-mouthed Columhiads, shut in 
the Southern Confederacy from the rest of 
the world. 

The Federal gun-boats fought their way 
up the Mississippi, dividing the country in 
two, and sea-port after sea-port was cap¬ 
tured, till at last only Charleston and Wil¬ 
mington were left as inlets for the outer 
eWorld—narrow gates which the grim war 
dogs watched unceasingly. 

Think of it, ladies! No hats nor dresses 
from Paris, no chocolate.caramels nor French 
bonbons, and, alas! no new fashions, save 
when some daring female went back and 
forth under flag of truce—a privilege not 
easily obtained—bringing on her return a 
limited wardrobe wherewith to excite the 
admiration and envy of her friends. Some¬ 
times a soldier sent home a magazine found 
in a captured or deserted camp, and the fash¬ 
ion plates which it perhaps contained gave 
the recipient some idea of what the world 
beyond was wearing. 

Now and then, under cover of a dark or 
stormy night, the stealthy blockade-runner, 
manned by men familiar with every nook 
and creek along the coast, stole out, carrying 
cotton and tobacco for Nassau, and crex>t in 
again laden with the foreign commodities so 
sorely needed by the blockaded people. But 
these vessels were of necessity small, and 
the stores they brought as nothing to the 
demand. Moreover, medicines and muni¬ 
tions of war formed large part of their car¬ 
goes, and the dry-goods and luxuries offered 
by their consignees to the general public 
were held at prices beyond the means of all 
save cotton and tobacco brokers, or rich gov¬ 
ernment contractors. In the last days of 
the Confederacy a yard of calico brought 
forty dollars in Confederate currency, a spool 
of sewing cotton twenty dollars, and other 
dry-goods were proportionately dear. Flour 
rose to twelve hundred dollars a barrel; a 
ham of bacon cost a hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars j sugar was seventy-five dollars a pound, 
and black pepper three hundred dollars. 

Money was plenty, it is true, but it took 
. so much to buy so little! The caricature 
in a Southern illustrated journal of 1863 
which represented a lady going to market 
attended by a servant with her money in a 
wheelbarrow, and returning with the bar- 
row empty and her purchases in a small 
hand-bag on her arm, was less exaggerated 
than are many of the best cartoons in the 
comic papers of to-day. 

Inflation was tried to the fullest extent, 
with the result that Confederate money be¬ 
came comparatively worthless. This, how¬ 
ever, did not occasion the general scarcity. 


There was not much to be had even for 
those who could pay war prices. 

Thrown thus on their own resources, the 
Southern people were forced to provide for 
themselves. To appreciate this difiiculty, it 
must be remembered that prior to 1861 the 
Southern States were purely an agricultural 
community, depending on their staples of 
tobacco, cotton, and sugar for the means of 
purchasing every thing else. The West was 
in large measure their granary and meat- 
house, while New England supplied them 
with most manufactured articles. Now the 
blockade shut them in from these and all 
other markets, and it was as though some 
Jersey market-gardener should wake some 
morning’ to find around his little farm a 
stockade through which he could not break, 
and over which he could not climb without 
risking his life. Ingenuity, economy, and 
what New Englanders call faculty'^ were 
taxed to the utmost. Every household be¬ 
came a nest of domestic manufactures, every 
farm had its cotton patch and its sorghum 
field. Spinning-wheels and looms, which in 
former days had been used for clothing the 
slaves on large plantations, but which dur¬ 
ing the era of cheap dry-goods were com¬ 
paratively idle, were again set going. La¬ 
dies whose white hands were all unused to 
such labor learned to card, to spin, and to 
weave. Knitting became as fashionable in 
Southern parlors as it is in German homes.. 
Homespun dresses were worn by the first 
ladies in the land, and she who was clever¬ 
est to contrive and deftest to execute had 
highest praise from her associates. For¬ 
eign dyes were well-nigh unattainable, and 
the woods at home were ransacked for the 
means of coloring the home-grow^ flax,, 
wool, and cotton. Black-walnut bark fiu’- 
nished a rich brown, varying in intensity 
with the strength of the dye; swamp-ma¬ 
ple, a clear purple; pokeberries, a solferino, 
bright, but not durable; wild indigo gave a 
tolerable blue, and elderberries an unsatis¬ 
factory black. Indeed, no experiment with 
bark, root, leaf, or berry ever resulted in 
any substitute for logwood; and as black 
was the dye most needed for Southern gar¬ 
ments in those dark days, the blockade-run¬ 
ners learned to make it part of their regular 
cargo. 

At one time in some sections of the South 
there was fearful destitution of salt. Spec¬ 
ulators held it at enormous prices. Even 
the rich were forced to use it sparingly. 
The poor seemed likely to suffer for lack of 
it, and live stock were in many cases denied 
it altogether. 

Barrels and boxes which had been used 
for packing salt fish or pork were soaked in 
water afterward, which was boiled down 
and evaporated for the sake of the salt thus 
extracted. The earthen floors of smoke¬ 
houses, into which the precious mineral had 
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■been trodden yeax after year, were dug up, 
and the earth given to cattle, or treated 
with water after the same manner as the 
salt-seasoned hoards. 

The government at Richmond came to the 
rescue, and seizing the salt-works through¬ 
out the country, issued regular rations to 
each family at nominal prices for the rest 
of the war. By this high-handed measure 
the people were saved from a salt famine. 

Coffee was a luxury seldom enjoyed, and 
for which rye or wheat, toasted and ground, 
was the usual miserable substitute. Some 
quick-witted person conceived the idea of 
using sweet-potato chips instead. These 
made a more palatable drink, hut were, after 
all, only a hollow mockery. Dried raspberry 
leaves were used for tea, and some people 
fell hack upon sassafras, the North Caro¬ 
linian beverage, grimly assuring those who 
scorned it that it was good for the blood 
and would save doctors^ bills. Not a few 
eschewed all these transparent deceptions— 
if that may bo called deception which de¬ 
ceived nobody—and when unable to afford 
milk, drank cold water with patient heroism. 

Children there were in the Confederacy, 
born of well-to-do parents, who at the close 
of the conflict did not know the taste of 
candy. After the fall of New Orleans, sugar 
became a luxury, never wholly unattainable, 
it is true, but enormously dear even for Con¬ 
federate money values. Previous to the war, 
the United States government had made an 
effort to introduce the Chinese sugar-cane, 
or sorghum, throughout the South and West, 
principally with reference to its use as food 
for live stock. It was extensively cultivated 
in some of the Western States, but Southern 
planters did not take kindly to the new for¬ 
age. Politicians denounced its introduction 
as an attempt to injure the sugar-growing 
interest of the far South. Amateur farmers 
who experimented with the seed distributed 
by the Patent-office preferred Indian corn 
and clover or oats as food for their cattle, and 
very few even attempted the manufacture 
of sorghum molasses. Now, in the general 
destitution, the despised sorgfhum became an 
inestimable boon to the besieged country. 
Far less exacting than its West Indian con¬ 
gener, it flourishes wherever maize can be 
grown, and soon it became part of every 
planters crop. Every large plantation had 
its sorghum mill for crushing the cane, and 
smaller planters brought their little crops to 
the mills of those who were willing to grind 
for their neighbors. These mills were for 
the most part primitive affairs, consisting 
of three upright wooden cylinders, of which 
the centre one, turned by horse-power, 
moved the other two by means of cog-wheels. 
A tub sot underneath the machine caught 
the juice which flowed from the crushed 
cane, and this juice, boiled down in huge 
kettles, and clarified with lime, soda, or even 


with lye from hickory ashes, produced the 
molasses which became a staple article of 
food throughout the Confederacy. Efforts 
to reduce the sirup to sugar were, I believe, 
abortive, and in a copy of General Orders 
from the Adjutant and Inspector Generaks 
Office, C. S. A., for 1862-63, now in possession 
of the writer, no mention is made of sorghum 
sugar in the price-hst established for mili¬ 
tary stores. 

Prominent among the problems with 
which Confederate families were forced to 
grapple was that of lights. The gas-works 
in the principal cities were kept in opera¬ 
tion, but the gas furnished was of the poor¬ 
est quality and exorbitantly dear. Many 
private families, were unable to afford its 
use, and the few who could pay for it were 
not always sure of getting it. On more than 
one occasion, in crowded churches, pastor 
and people were given a practical illustra¬ 
tion of Egyptian darkness; and on one mem¬ 
orable night the gas in Richmond gave out 
simultaneously all over the city, in all build¬ 
ings, public and private, leaving those who 
depended upon its illuminating powers in 
total darkness. Pine torches—^in Southern 
parlance, light-wood knots—were to be had 
in plenty, and in winter their ruddy glow was 
comfortable and picturesque. But work or 
reading done by their flickering light was a 
terrible strain on the eyes, and the heat from 
the blazing wood was uncomfortable in sum¬ 
mer. Moreover, the pitch smoke was objec¬ 
tionable, and blackened the walls. 

Tallow-candles were the usual resort, and 
were often surprisingly hard and white. 
Old-fashioned lard lamps came again into 
use for i)aiiors and state occasions, giving 
a soft, clear lustre, much like that of the 
favorite French lamp. But lard was cost¬ 
ly and scarce. 

For sick-rooms and nurseries, and for 
mills whore the machinery ran all night, 
but where a bright light was not constant¬ 
ly required, the bolls of the sycamore or 
button-wood tree were dried and used as a 
wick in a cup of melted grease. During a 
tedious case of typhoid in the family of the 
writer, a friend introduced a taper so safe 
and satisfactory as to merit use in other 
than war times. A small triangular scrap 
of soft paper is twisted into a species of 
miniature fooks cap, the hypothenuse of the 
triangle forming its base. This, with the 
knob on top oiled and lighted, and the low¬ 
er part spread out like a fan, is inserted as a 
wick in a small saucer of lard. There is no 
unpleasant odor, and it gives a dim light by 
which objects in the room are barely distin¬ 
guishable, but from which a lamp may bo 
instantly lighted. Near the taper its light 
is sufficient to tell the hour by a watch, to 
read the label on a vial, and to measure 
medicine with ease. 

But the Confederate candle was, beyond 
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all else, the light of those days. Wax and 
resin were melted together in the propor¬ 
tion of two ounces of resin to a pound of 
wax, and through this mixture a long string 
of candle-wick was drawn once and again, 
until thoroughly coated. Making one was 
always a frolic for the younger members of 
a household, and occasionally furnished ex¬ 
cuse for an afternoon party. It was a mat¬ 
ter of pride to have the candle as long as 
l)ossible, and the work was always done out- 
of-doors. The saucepan or ^^skilleP^ con¬ 
taining the wax rested on a shovelful of hot 
coals; the ball of wick was unrolled and 
passed through the liquid, and from hand 
to hand, until every inch of it had been im¬ 
mersed three times, and the long, irregular 
string became a smooth waxen rope about 
the thickness of an ordinary lead-pencil. 
This was then wound on a wooden stand— 
the ^^Confederate candlestick^^—first around, 
then up and down. The free end was drawn 
tkrough a hole in a strip of tin nailed for the 
purpose on the upper part of the capdldstick, 
and when the candle was in use was lighted, 
the long rope unwinding like a reel of yarn 
as it was gradually consumed. The light 
was, perhaps, not more than equal to that 
of a toy candle, yet it was not trying to the 
eyes, and was sufficient for ordinary pur¬ 
poses. The place next the saucepan was 
the j)ost of honor and of danger. The wick 
was held down in the wax by means of a 
small crotched stick; but, in spite of this 
precaution, burned fingers were not unfre- 
quently the result of the candle-maldng. 

In view of the scarcity of breadstuffs, the 
use of edible grains in the manufacture 
of spirituous liquors was forbidden, under 
heavy penalties of fine and imprisonment, 
in addition to the confiscation of such liq¬ 
uors and the implements used in their dis¬ 
tillation. Fruit brandies, apple, peach, and 
blackberry, and the rum distilled from the 
juice of the sorghum cane, became almost 
the sole intoxicating beverages of the Con¬ 
federacy. These brought high prices, and 
much of the fruit crop was converted into 
brandy. From this, also, the alcohol for 
medicinal purposes was distilled. The wine 
of the scuppernong and of the common wild 
grape was also extensively manufactured. 

Drugs and medicines were extremely 
scarce, and many lives were lost for lack of 
them. Prohibited as contraband of war, they 
were never siiffered to form part of the one 
hundred pounds of baggage allowed each of 
the few persons granted permits to go South 
under flag of truce. Much smuggling was 
carried on along the border, and quinine 
and opium were standard articles in this 
dangerous traffic. The Medical Depart¬ 
ment at Richmond appealed to the women 
of the South to engage in the culture of 
opium, and distributed quantities of poppy 
seed for that purpose. After the flower 


dropped its petals, the green capsules were 
to be pricked with a needle, and the gum 
which exuded collected and sent to the 
Medical Director. Large quantities of pop¬ 
pies were raised, but very little opium was 
gathered. Dried blackberries were a lead¬ 
ing article among hospital stores contrib¬ 
uted by Soldiers’ Aid Societies in country 
neighborhoods. Flaxseed and the inner 
bark of the sweet-gum (Liquidambar styraci- 
fltia) and of the slippery-elm (Ulmus fulva) 
were also prominent among such supx>lies. 

The natural resources of the Southern 
States are immense, and stood the people in 
good stead. Factories of different kinds 
were established in districts remote from 
the seat of war, but the machinery was nec¬ 
essarily imperfect, and the results such as 
would now be accounted far from satisfac¬ 
tory. It was almost impossible to procure 
rare chemicals, and where their use was im¬ 
portant, the work was of course incomplete. 

Confederate paper, in even the finer grades, 
resembled whity-brown wrapping paper. 
Confederate ink was pale and sick-looking. 
Confederate matches came in tiny blocks, 
from which they were broken as needed: 
boxes were too costly to be afforded them. 

A volume might be written on the ingen¬ 
ious contrivances of the ladies to replenish 
their wardrobes. Homespun dresses were 
among the least of these. They made every 
thing they wore, from hats to shoes, and 
some of the work was exquisitely done. 
Such articles as were beyond their skill— 
and they were few—were substituted some 
way or another. Large thorns, with the 
heads tipped with sealing-wax, did duty as 
hair-pins. Common brass pins, imported 
from Nassau, sold near the close of the war 
for forty dollars a paper, and needles and 
thread were used instead wherever such use 
was practicable. Economy was an obliga¬ 
tory virtue in those days, and nothing was 
wasted which could possibly be turned to 
account. Mr. Hale’s ingenious story of the 
old hoop-skirts which ruiued the Confed¬ 
eracy was more far-fetched than even he 
supposed, for nbthing so valuable was ever 
thrown away—though I must confess that 
they were often stored in a closet while 
awaiting the numerous uses to which they 
were put. 

Luxuries were not many, and self-denial 
of the sternest sort was frequently prac¬ 
ticed. Starvation parties, at which no re¬ 
freshments were furnished, were ordinary 
entertainments in Richmond during 1864. 
Housekeepers who wished to give sui^pers 
to their friends, but who could not afford to 
call in the costly aid of a confectioner, re¬ 
sorted to various expedients. Calves’-foot 
jelly was made without wine or lemons, 
peach brandy and vinegar being the sub¬ 
stitutes, and was not an unpalatable dish. 
Milk was always procui-able, and ice-cream, 
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in consequence, not unknoAvn. Such des¬ 
serts as could he made with sorghum mo¬ 
lasses were those most frequent. Indeed, 
there was a surfeit of sorghum to those who 
used it in lieu of something better, and the 
word became a slang term for flattery—^the 
equivalent of the Yankee “soft sawder.” 
Preserves put up with sorghum molasses 
had always a twang which betrayed their 
origin—a twang barely mitigated by the 
use of soda. Yet few people could afford 
the use of sugar for the purpose, and those 
who could not, gladly availed themselves of 
the cheaper make-shift. 

People whose vanity lay in their feet, and 
who were in consequence particular about 
their shoes, had a hard time of it in those 
days. Ladies not unfrequently made the 
upper part of their own cloth gaiters, using 
for pattern an old shoe ripped in pieces, and 
had them soled by a shoe-maker. Country 
tanneries were kept busy, and country shoe¬ 
makers found themselves in request of those 
who had hitherto scorned their handiwork. 
Fine leather was scarce, and beef brought 
such high prices that calves were usually 
kept as a growing investment. Now and 
then one of tender age was sacrificed on the 
shrine of vanity, and then tanner and shoe¬ 
maker had little peace imtil their work was 
done to the satisfaction of the fortunate 
owner. Goats had short lease of their lives, 
and dogs shook in their skins after some¬ 
body discovered that from those skins leath¬ 
er of the finest and softest quality might be 
manufactured. This known, they were ruth¬ 
lessly slaughtered. Even the meanest cur 
was of value for once, and “ nothing in his 
life became him like the leaving of it.” 
Sheep-skins tanned with the wool on were 
liighly prized for saddle blankets; shorn, 
they made excellent riding gloves; and to 
those purposes they were usually applied. 
Kemembering the sabots of the French peas¬ 
antry, some one introduced shoes with wood¬ 
en soles, to which the upper leather was se¬ 
cured by tacks. These were cheap and 
durable, and became popular for stout walk¬ 
ing shoes. Shaped to the foot like a Eoman 
sandal, and with low broad heels, they were 
not uncomfortable; and the fact that they 
were almost water-proof compensated in 
some degree for the difficulty of procuring 
rubber overshoes. In-doors their clatter on 
bare floors was objectionable, and many per¬ 
sons kex)t them in the hall, with hat and 
wrappings, for use in wet weather alone. 

Straw plaiting became a usual accom¬ 
plishment with Southern girls, and the bun¬ 
dle of wet straws and the constantly length¬ 
ening braid were of frequent appearance in 
the family circles gathered around the Con¬ 
federate candle. The plait most common 
was that known as the “ rough and ready” 
—a pointed braid woven with four straws. 
Ladies wishing for something more stylish 


preferred the seven plait of split straw, iden¬ 
tical with the popular English straw. An 
inventive genius produced and, I think, pat¬ 
ented, a little machine for splitting the 
straw. This was a small block of wood 
with a fragment of steel from an old hoop- 
skirt inserted at one end and filed into tiny 
teeth for dividing the straw. A longer scraj) 
of the same steel served as a lever for keep¬ 
ing the straw in place as it was drawn across 
the teeth of the splitter. Wheat straw was 
the kind most plentiful, and therefore most 
used. Eye straw, longer and whiter, was 
often cultivated expressly for the purpose 
of plaiting. Oat straw, soft and light, made 
a pleasant hat to wear, but the straws were 
short and coarse, and generally so dark that 
the work had always to be dyed. 

The inner shuck of the Indian corn was 
woven into hats for children. These were 
as white and as soft as the chip hats of to¬ 
day. Trimmings for them were made from 
the same materials, intermixed with raveled 
silk. Eopes and tassels, flowers and leaves, 
and an exceedingly fine braid for trimming, 
were all made of straw. Feather bands for 
trimming sacques and wraps, with aigrettes 
and feather flowers for hats and bonnets, 
were exquisitely manufactured by the deft 
fingers of Confederate women. The feather 
fans, made by a family of sisters whose name 
is one of the oldest in Virginia, became fa¬ 
mous throughout that State and North Car¬ 
olina. Many of them are no doubt still pre¬ 
served as relics of war times by those who 
were fortunate enough to obtain them. 

Never, perhaps, was there more need for 
ingenuity; rarely has so much been exer¬ 
cised. Many of these make-shifts were con¬ 
trivances of which the users were honestly 
proud, or over which they could at least 
cheerfully laugh ; and, after all, it was com¬ 
paratively easy to dispense with luxuries 
when all one’s neighbors did the same. 
But there came a day when men told one 
another the story of the straw-adulterated 
bread of the Eussian serfs, and wondered 
whether such food could be eaten by those 
used to better things, looking forward to 
the time when they might be forced to try 
the experiment themselves; when every 
ounce of meat, every spoonful of meal, was 
precious; when wheaten bread was thought 
a luxury; when butter was rarely seen ex¬ 
cept on the tables of the rich; when eggs 
were treasured as a delicacy for the sick; 
and when people endured privations so con¬ 
stantly that they ceased to consider them 
such. 

When Lee’s army surrendered, it had 
dwindled to a handful of ragged, starving 
veterans. The people at home had, in re¬ 
sponse to an appeal from their idolized gen¬ 
eral, vainly put themselves on half rations 
to send him supplies, and one of the first 
duties of the Federal troops on taking i)os- 
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session of Richmond was to feed the coun¬ 
try they had conquered. The war had writ¬ 
ten its record in blood on well-nigh every 
Southern hearth-stone, and many of those 
who had sacrificed most in the fight for se¬ 
cession drew a breath of relief that the 
struggle was ended, even though they had 
failed; for watching and waiting were done 
with, cannon and rifle shot would dig no 
more graves. 


NUMBER 13. 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

Y dear, iPs my opinion that if all folks 
that thought of getting married were 
compeUed by State law to spend six months 
with some respectable family, under the 
same roof, before they did it, there wouldn’t 
be more than one wedding sift through that 
sieve to where there’s twenty now. 

Since you aslced me why I never got mar¬ 
ried, that’s why. Bless you, no 1 I don’t say 
you put it in so many words, but that’s 
what you’ve been a-saying, every look and 
motion and tone of you since you sat here, 
turning your pretty eyes about my room and 
over me, my dear, quite gentle and unin- 
quisitive, but full of a kind of wonder and 
a kind of sadness too. I’ve seen that look 
in young folks’s eyes times and times. But 
it isn’t often Number 13 sees such eyes as 
yoiurs, my dear, though there’s been enough 
that was kind and enough that was sorrow¬ 
ful in it, for that matter, too. I took a fancy 
to the look of you, I tell you plainly, the 
first day you come—three weeks ago come 
Thursday—with those half dozen lawn pet¬ 
ticoats for a fine tuck, you remember, and 
the insertin that was wore to be taken out 
from above. I’m set in my fancies, as I am 
in my ways. It isn’t every body one feels 
a drawin’ to. You know you feel a drawin’ 
in you sometimes to folks, when all the folds 
of your heart seem gathered up toward them 
like fine gathers—so close you’d hardly see 
to stroke ’em down. There’s folks I’ve cut 
and basted this dozen year, and those I’ve 
done for by the fortnight, and even those 
I’ve made and finished, that I couldn’t set 
and talk to as I’m going on to you, my dear— 
not for a steady engagement on their trus- 
sows or their mournin’ for a year to come; 
and if you thought it was because you made 
it a dollar a day when I was askin’ only 
eighty-five, I should be sorry; and you did 
it such a pretty way, how could I help it ? 
And when I heard how Aliss Jabez Smith- 
son run on about you for set tin’ me up to 
ask more than your neighbors was able to 
pay me, I’d have—I’d have asked her one 
thirty-seven and a half, my dear, if I could 
have got it. 

Stand a mite this way, if you will, my 
dear, nigher to the glass. There! Will you 
have the walnut silk cut bias for the shirr ? 


I cut one on the square for Miss Colonel 
Adams’s navy blue repellant. I’ll pin it up 
a scrap, and let you see it for yourself—so! 

You see, my dear, he was my cousin, and 
he come to our house the winter mother was 
failin’—when we lived down East in Frank¬ 
lin—to help do for us, father being dead and 
the boys gone. There was two boys, Ned 
and ’Li’kim. Ned was the one that died, 
I never did know what of. Our old doctor 
said he had wind in his brain. My little 
brother ’Li’kim—there! I needn’t keep you 
standin’ any longer in the blazin’ light—I 
always said that ’Li’kim meant well, my 
dear, and I always, always will, and I’d rath¬ 
er not talk about it just now; but he got 
into bad company, poor little chap! and aft¬ 
er father died he—ran—away. One night 
I come home from the sewin’ circle, and I 
found his common close and his little skates 
and things he’d left in a heap, and a little 
note atop to mother. And mother she just 
threw up her arms and ran to meet me, 
screechin’ through the entry; and, my dear, 
it left her ravin’ wild from that hour till 
she died. For she’d had a fever, and been 
a scrap weakly in her head since father’s 
funeral. 

But that doesn’t matter now, only it will 
explain some things to you, and how my 
cousin Peter Doggett come to live with us. 
And that doesn’t matter, only that when I 
got through with that job, I didn’t want 
him for a husband, nor no man else. The 
ways they have with their boots, my dear, 
and the smell of blacking, I don’t like; and 
the pipes, and laying them against your 
clean mantel-piece after you have dusted, 
and the bein’ so particular about the pud- 
den sauce when you’re wore with watching 
sick folks all the night, and the sitting still 
and seeing you bring kindlen and draw wa¬ 
ter, and the getting used to you, my dear, 
and snapping of you up. And then the way 
of speaking to your mother 1 

My dear, when it all began, I was that 
fond of Peter Doggett I’d have carried kin¬ 
dlen, or bore with pipes, or fussec^ with 
pudden sauces, or run my feet off for him 
to all eternity, and thought myself well off. 
And when it all was over, I wouldn’t have 
lifted a winker, much less an eyelash, for 
him, come what might. For when we come 
to set down day by day and meal by meal 
and worry by worry together, then all the 
temper and all the selfishness and all the 
meanness there was in us come up. And I 
don’t know what he thought of miney my 
dear. Temper enough, the Lord knows, but 
I couldnH have snapped him up, my dear, as 
he did me; and if I’d spoke to his mother as 
he spoke one afternoon to miue—she very 
I troublesome in the head that day, poor old 
lady, and requirin’ all the patient love of 
son and daughter both to keep her strong 
i and still—if I had, I’d have looked to be 
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turned into a pillow of salt, like Lot’s poor 
wife, my dear, and kept a-standin’ in the 
settin’-room for a shame to the family for¬ 
ever after. So after that I says to him, 

Peter Doggett, we’re never fitted to make 
each other happy as married folks if we 
can’t get along as common folks.” And so 
that was the end of that. And mother died 
the next week, and Peter went home after 
the funeral; and so I was left to myself, my 
dear, for my aunt Hannah, Peter’s mother, 
was offended, very natural, and there was 
no other of my blood in all the world. I 
wouldn’t have thought that meant much 
once. Young folks don’t understand such 
things. You’ve no more idea, my pretty, 
setting there with your great eyes, what the 
ilrawin’ of kith and kin is like, when you’re 
left to shift without it, than an unhatched 
bobolink, and please God, you never, never 
may! Nor I’d no more idea till after the 
house was sold to pay off old mortgages of 
father’s, and I come to this x)lace, my dear, on 
the recommendation of a friend of mine, to 
take in, or go out if desired, but much pre¬ 
ferring to take in, and only advertising, to 
begin with, for plain sewing, on account of 
a little weakness in my eyes. Her name was 
Susannah Greenwich, and the first month I 
rented Number 13 she was a comfort to me, 
my dear; for she had the second rear, and 
ran a Wheeler and Wilson, with a dreadful 
backache, and I used to make a droj) of tea 
for her of evenings, and I got a new tea-j^ot 
big enough for two on purpose; and that 
was a i)leasure you’d never guess, my dear, 
unless you’d drunk out of the smallest size a 
while, and cried into it a good deal of stormy 
nights alone. But Susannah Greenwich she 
got married. She married the first floor, that 
I cured of the toothache; and it was coming 
up after the drops that he took the notion 
to her, when I’d got her fixed comfortable, 
with a Scotch plaid blanket shawl across 
the chair and that red cricket to her feet 
and the mug a-steaming in her hand; for I 
hadn’t any tea-cups at that time, and the 
wash-stand mug has more comfort in it than 
you’d think, my dear, when tea-cups are out 
of the question for lack of steady work. 

Now I’ll tell you that this minute I nev¬ 
er told Susannah nor a living soul. He ask¬ 
ed me first, the first floor did. His name 
was Thrasher. But I wouldn’t have a man 
named Thrasher if he was first cousin to the 
Angel Gabriel. And he took it very kind 
indeed, and made u]3 to Susannah that day 
(iome a fortnight, for he was in a taking for 
a home as ever I saw; and she moved her 
Wheeler and Wilson away, and they went 
across the river to live, for he kept a lard 
factory, and it was more convenient for the 
hogs. 

It wasn’t till Susannah’d gone that it all 
came over me, my dear. Long as you have 
a cuj) of tea to make or a toothache to cure 


for folks, it ain’t so bad, but when you’ve 
settled down in a big houseful of those that 
you haven’t the right to lift a finger for, nor 
one of them the heart to do for you, and all 
going their own ways, and living their own 
lives, and sorrowin’ their own sorrows, and 
lockin’ their souls against each other as they 
do their drawers and trunks, and if you was 
to die in your bed of some lonesome night, 
my dear, not a soul of ’em would know nor 
care until the landlady noticed, maybe, by 
next evening that you didn’t make a noise 
about your room, and sent up the Loon to 
see. I call her the Loon, my dear, for she’s 
the chamber-maid, and nigh as crazy; be¬ 
sides, the color of her eyes the same, if you 
noticed it upon the stairs. I’ve lost my col¬ 
lection of ideas, my dear, but I was going 
to say, it is a way of living that folks can’t 
dream nor guess at till they’ve lived it. It 
seems to me, as I set and think it over, as 
if we had to live such large whiles in this 
world, my dear, to understand the least, least 
little things! 

Hard ? Yes, my dear, I thought so then. 
When first I knuckled to it down in Num¬ 
ber 13 I thought it was a little hard. But, 
bless you! that was before I knew what 
hardness was, or where the comfort of it 
was coming in. It’s like the soft side of 
a pine board, boardin’ is. There! I didn’t 
mean that for a conundrum, but it’s a pret¬ 
ty good one; don’t you think so ? 

Turn a scrap this way, while I pin the 
gore against the loop. Yes. 

Comfort ? I’ve had enough of comfort in 
this scrimpy little wee worn room, my dear, 
to warm a cold heart through for forty hard¬ 
er lives than mine. No, I don’t know as I 
could tell you how it comes. Comfort is like 
sunshine of an afternoon: you can’t reason 
how it comes, but only know the blessed 
cornin’, and set and cuiI uj) in it, a-warmin’ 
through and through, my dear. And it ain’t 
so much then as it is afterward tliat you 
know how warm you are. I’ve taken a sur¬ 
prising deal of pleasure in the course of my 
oxi:)erience in thinking how well ofi:' I was 
once, after it was over. Some folks can’t, 
I know. Eggs ain’t speckled all alike, nor 
there don’t no two kittens in a batch run 
after their tails with just the same degree 
of sperit. I’ve seen cats that would do it 
in a melancholy manner, as if they were do¬ 
ing you a personal favor, and cats that would 
do it in a superior manner, as if they’d show 
the other cats how much it was beneath 
’em. There’s cats and cats. 

If you’d rather set and wait for me to baste 
the kilt plaitin’ together. I’ll try and teU 
you something about it; but it’s a scrimpy 
story, like the room, my dear, and wee and 
worn too, like the room. Every thing’s 
been scrimpy in my life, my pretty, but the 
comfort. 

After Susannah, it all began with Miss Ma- 
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jor Cracklejaw, upon the same floor front. 
I’d seen her going in and out—a little creet- 
ur with big eyes and stylish hair; hut I’d 
never taken notice to speak to most the 
folks, for the third floor rear, with one win¬ 
dow and a gas stove and do for yourself, 
ain’t just abreast of the full soots or front 
parlors and hoard besides, you see. So, aft¬ 
er Susannah Thrasher went, I fought most¬ 
ly shy of ’em, unless it was a little plain 
sewing, and once or twice the week’s mend¬ 
in’ for Miss McHenry Dumps (as true as you 
stand in your bustle, that was her blessed 
name!)—the first floor she was, with three 
babies, and a nurse with neuralgy twice a 
week in the frouziest head I ever saw, that 
dropped the baby down the steps, if you’ll 
believe it, twice that winter. 

And so, because I kept so mostly to myself, 
and because Number 13 ivas cold, my dear, 
when the gas was contrary, and I hadn’t 
that chair in there made out of the barrel, 
with the patchwork cover—^poor Miss Flynn 
and Tommy Harkness, they gave me that 
chair, but I haven’t come to them yet—nor 
the Turkey-red valance on the curtain, my 
dear: and you can’t guess the comfort there 
is in a mite of Turkey red, nor how my poor 
dear Helen Goldenough looked blushing in 
the day she knocked and said. Might she 
give herself a great comfort by putting of it 
up ? And I hadn’t got the tea-set then, nor 
that little shelf old Mr. Hopkinson put up 
to hold the cups I bought next quarter, nor 
the pretty shade across the gas, for your 
poor eyes, of the lace and paper with the 
maple leaves between, sent by the attic 
rear, my dear, with the sweetest poor face, 
and, oh! she got into such a trouble I nor 
the little book-case either from Miss Crackle- 
jaw herself, one Christmas-eve, with John 
G. Whittier’s poems a-standing all alone and 
looking such a comfort! Nor I hadn’t got 
this blessed stove in then that I saved a 
year to run the pipe through, and to get the 
landlady quite willing; for any body’s tem¬ 
per would be wore a little thin, my dear, 
with folks that didn’t pay, to say nothing 
of the Loon. And make the best you might, 
my dear, there is no comfort in the Loon. 

So I was setting all alone, my dear, one 
night, without a light, and shivering over 
the gas stove, and moping by myself, for I 
was out of work; and, setting there, I began 
to think. All at once I began to seem to be 
setting in the keeping-room at home with 
my little brother ’Li’kim. What I said 
about the drawin’ that you feel for folks, 
you know, and you know how some drawin’s 
is as much tighter than other draw^in’s as is 
the difference between the sunlight and the 
moonlight, or between the fire and the 
freeze! I don’t know how it was—I can’t 
talk much about it even, after all—^but in 
all my life I never had such a drawin’ of all 
that in you that makes you love and live 


for folks, and be blessed when they’re by 
you, and be wretched when they ain’t, and 
most of all that feelin’ that makes you glad 
to do and suffer for ’em and spare ’em pain, 
and shelter of them up as hens brood over 
their poor chicks, or like young mothers 
cuddlin’ their first babies, as the feelin’s 
that I had for my little brother ’Li’kim. 
What I thought, of Peter Doggett before he 
come to live with us come nighest to it; but 
it never, never was the same. 

’Li’kim was a pretty boy, my dear, and 
his hair curled. I used to curl it across 
my fingers for him every morning; and he 
brought his little lessons to me, and he al¬ 
ways liked to get by me, and he’d rather I’d 
go up to hear his prayers. And oh, my dear, 
from the night he left us till—till long aft¬ 
erward—till this very living night—I’ll own 
to you, when I’ve kneeled to say my own, 
there’s never, never been a night, not one, 
that I haven’t said over ^^Now I lay me” 
through for Ziim, my dear, fearin’ he’d grown 
too wild and wayward to say it for him¬ 
self. 

But I’ve wandered far from Miss Crackle- 
jaw, you must excuse me. I haven’t oft¬ 
en spoke of ’Li’kim—^not for many years. 
He was the light of my eyes, my dear—poor 
boy!—just the living light of my young 
eyes. I used to tell him so sometimes when 
we sat alone; but then I didn’t even know’ 
what I was a-saying when I was a-saying 
that. 

But when I was setting there that even¬ 
ing it all come back, and all I could think 
of was that little fellow; and the strange old 
mystery of kith or kin, and how I was left 
battlin’ without it, come over me; and how 
dreary the room looked, and how cold it 
was, and I without a friend in all that big 
drear house, and the tea-pot only lukewarm 
upon the stove! And I seemed to see my 
Life go stretching out, out, like an awful 
seam to which there is no end, and me sit¬ 
ting taking stitches to shorten of it up, just 
so, pent up alone with my tea-pot in that 
little room, and never a face to kiss nor a 
hand to get hold of when your head aches 
like to split, my dear, and never a voice to 
speak nor to talk back to, and in all the 
wide old world no speck of comfort to your 
name, my dear. 

Then all at once within the little lonely 
room I seemed to see my little brother ’Li’¬ 
kim kneeling down to say his prayers; and 
I put down my tea-cup—for it was dark, 
and my eyes never very strong, and I oft¬ 
en saw queer things—and I kneeled down 
where I seemed to see him, and went through 

Now I lay me” by myself, till the tea was 
cold. But I felt better for it, somehow, 
that I did, my dear, and before I was off my 
knees Miss Cracklejaw knocked sudden, and 
I jumped as if I’d been struck in a heap to 
let her in. 
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She wanted a little sewin’ done, she said, 
and would I just step into her room and see 
if I could do it for her ? So I went in with 
her, and we set down and began to talk 
about the work. They was little things, 
my dear, a little blanket and a little shirt, 
and what not, and she’d given out on fin¬ 
ishing ’em off, for she wasn’t very well; and 
I was sorry for her as we set and talked, for 
now and then the tears come and trickled 
down, and she in a sadder way, my dear, 
than she’d ought to be, till I knew there 
was a trouble on her mindj and at last, 
while we were talking, it come over me, 
with a great stirring in my heart, to find 
out what it was that wore on her, and be a 
comfort if I could. So, though I ivas the 
third rear and a gas stove, I up and says: 

Miss Cracklej aw, something worries you. 
I’m a poor woman, l3ut your neighbor, and 
if ever I can do for you, just let me know, 
and there I am; for it’s lonesome boardin’ 
with your worries, as I know, my dear.” 

Well, she thanked me pretty enough—very 
prettily for a woman with such a stylish 
head of hair, and cried again, and said she’d 
see, and said there was a worry, and it broke 
her heart. 

Now it was that very night, my dear, I 
sittin’ in my dressin’-gownd to read my chap¬ 
ter, that I heard the noise outside my door, 
a stumblin’, scrapin’ noise, and then a bang¬ 
in’ like the last trumpet up against my door, 
and I went to see, for it was half after elev¬ 
en o’clock, and the hours in the house are 
half past ten, excepting latch-keys to gen¬ 
tlemen of good habits at eleven, and there, 
my dear, I come plump on Major Crackle- 
jaw, drunk as drunk. 

His poor wife come out as I come out, in 
a pretty white wrapper, with shirred pink 
merino up the front, you know, and her hair 
all streaming and her face as white! And 
we helped him into bed together, he never 
knowin’, and neither of us spoke a word till 
it was done. Then says I, “I know your 
worry now, Miss Cracklej aw, and Heaven 
help you!” 

And she says: “ Oh, what shall I do ? what 
shall I do ? It was so last week and the week 
before, and twice last month, and some oth¬ 
er times. And I’ve let him in quite quiet, 
nobody knowin’ his disgrace; for he’s a 
young man, my husband is, and never was 
like this before, and promised me he never, 
never would. But he’s got into a bad set,” 
she says, and he’s troubled in his business— 
we had to excuse so much in men, she said, 
on account of business—and now, when she 
was taken ill, oh! who would let him in at 
nights, and save the house from knowin’ of 
the shame ? she says. And she was in such 
a taking as you never saw. So of course I 
said I’d let him in, my dear, and so I did. 
And I let him in with a vengeance, I tell 
you; for when it happened twice, I gave 


him such a talkin’ to, she lying weak and 
miser’ble up stairs, poor creetur, that, for 
very shame, it was a fortnight before he 
dared to try it again, my dear. And I talk¬ 
ed when he was sober, and I talked when 
he was drunk, and I set up always till that 
man was in, as if he’d been a boy a dozen 
years old; and after the baby was born he 
got ashamed of it, or else I made it too much 
trouble, and he pulled through and come 
out all right, my dear; and such a grateful 
creetur, when I sat of evenings now and 
then to help about the baby! for she was a 
long time getting up. And never a soul but 
them two and myself knew of his disgrace, 
my dear, for I never let on a word of it; 
and if they hadn’t been unknownst to you, 
and gone to California besides, I wouldn’t 
let on now. I don’t know why she took on 
so about it, as if I’d done her some tremen- 
jous favor. Any woman would have done 
it she’d seen fit to let. 

Now when I saw that young thing well 
and spry, and him as well-behaved as need 
be, and the baby with the whooping-cough, 
and him so tender to it, and home of even¬ 
ings, I got such comfort in it as you’d never 
guess. It was ’most as good as having a 
husband and baby of your own, without the 
bother or the blacking. And there was that 
in the way them two looked at me, and the 
tones of their voice when they spoke to me, 
my dear, forever after, that made my scrimpy 
little room a sort of home to me—if you 
can understand the feelin’—even when I set 
alone. 

And oh! the tones, my dear, and oh! the 
voices and the looks these walls have seen, 
I don’t know why! And the folks that have 
made this house a comfort to me, I don’t 
know how! I think I got the most out of 
poor Miss Flynn and Tommy Harkness for 
a while, though why they ever should have 
come to me! You see, it had been going on 
a long while: she very young and pretty, 
and her mother dead, and working in a dol¬ 
lar store all day; and Tommy Harkness, he 
was young and thoughtless, and he had the 
second opposite, but he was in the retail 
grocery; and I don’t suppose they thought 
of marrying. But she was lonesome, and 
the boy was good-natured, and this had been 
goin’ on for nigh two years, till, my dear, she 
was the talk of the house. 

One evening, up comes Miss Barker—she’s 
the landlady, you know—and says she, I 
can’t have this any longer,” says she; 
^Hhere’s such goin’s-on, and in her room 
at reasonable and onreasonable hours, and 
caught a kissin’ of her a Tuesday last! All 
my folks are taUdn’ about it. Maggie Flynn 
must suit herself with a less respectable 
house,” says Miss Barker. 

Now, my dear, I was in that distress I 
couldn’t bear myself for a half an hour, for 
I liked Miss Flynn, though very imprudent; 
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but I^d as soon think evil of myself, my dear, 
as of that child. And in she comes while I 
was turning of it over, all her hair tumbled, 
and her eyes as red as the Loon’s herself, 
and wringing of her hands and wringing of 
Jier hands. Oh! what would ever become of 
her? What had she done? What should 
she do? And she clings to me, and begs 
me to save her from such a shameful, awful 
thing. In all the house, she said, I was the 
only friend she had to tell. I don’t know 
why, for more than taking in a hot brick or 
so when she had an influenza, and watching 
for a word, and wishing she’d confide in me 
about the boy—for I’d felt uneasy—I’d nev¬ 
er done. 

I think, my dear, that was the hardest 
three days’ work I ever did, for it took 
three days to straighten of it out. And 
such a time! Miss Cracklejaw did most of 
that, though set against the girl to start 
with. But we talked it over, and we had 
Miss Barker up, and Miss Flynn, all red and 
crying, and Tommy too; and Miss Cracklej aw 
she said if we could carry it out, she’d invite 
me down to supper on Christmas evening— 
for it was Christmas time. She’d invited 
me before, my dear; but when it’s only a 
dried herring and a cup of tea and a gas 
stove you can ask back to, you feel a deli¬ 
cacy. So Miss Cracklejaw invited me to 
supper, and Miss Barker, we j)revailed upon 
her to say she’d abide by the decision of the 
house if it was laid before the house. So 
then I goes to Tommy Harkness, and I says, 
Thomas, you and Maggie Flynn must be 
engaged to be married before six o’clock to¬ 
night. And then, Thomas, you’ll have to go 
across to old Miss Phipps’s to board, and call 
on Maggie in the parlor.” 

Says Thomas, groaning out between his 
hands, ^^Oh, is it so bad as that? Oh, I 
wish she’d never seen me! I wouldn’t have 
had this happen, not for the worth of State 
Street,” says Tommy Harkness; for he was 
fond of Maggie, and never meant to harm 
her. Then he holds up his head, with his 
cheeks hot. Maggie’s a lady!” says he, 
fast and mad. She’s been a lady to me. 
It’s I that wasn’t the gentleman,” says he, 
for I ought to have thought of her. Mag¬ 
gie is a good girl,” says Tommy, mighty 
proud. Then he melted down quite pit¬ 
eous, and cries, I didn’t think! I didn’t 
think! And we haven’t any thing to marry 
on, and how conld a fellow get engaged ?” 

So I made quick work of Tommy Hark¬ 
ness, but it was three blessed days before 
Miss Flynn would show her poor face to any 
soul but me, or barely eat a morsel, and cry¬ 
ing her eyes out, my dear, till she was almost 
blind. But when the Christmas come, I told 
Miss Cracklejaw I’d accept her invitation to 
supper, seeing it would run on forever if I 
didn’t take a step decided; and I took her 
just as she was, all pale and blinded with 


the tears, one hand in mine, and Tommy 
Harkness with the other on his arm. My! 
how that boy did tremble! And Miss 
Cracklejaw she was very polite and pretty, 
and so I took my first tea, my dear, at Miss 
Barker’s table. 

All the house was there, and the room as 
bright as bright. And you never saw how 
the silver seemed to me to shine, or the 
X)leasant look about the cake-basket, my 
dear. And I stood up before them all, and 
I says, for I knew them mostly by that time, 

^^My friends,” I says, ^^I’ve come to ask 
you to congratulate these two young x)eople 
for being promised to each other to be man 
and wife.” I says it very solemn, ’most like 
a marriage service, and the people’s faces, 
though black enough, my dear, took on a 
solemn look. “ They’re very young,” I fur¬ 
ther says, “without father or mother to 
guide them or advise them—^^^ery young,” I 
says; and when I felt her poor hand shake 
in mine, there come that trembling in my 
voice I hardly could get out the words. 
“And I think,” says I, “that you’ll all agree 
with me as it’s easier in this world to do 
foolish things than prudent ones, and sweet¬ 
er to think well of folks than iU of folks, 
and nobler to remember that we none of us 
ain’t sure till we are in our graves that the 
time mayn’t come we’ll need folks to believe 
in us too against appearances, and to for¬ 
give us too the little follies we may commit 
despite ourselves. My friends,” says I, “ it’s 
my belief no man nor no woman of us will 
ever grow so old as to be sure we mightn’t 
make a blunder and be sorry for it, and yet 
have hearts as innocent as two young hearts 
I’ve looked into and know all about. And 
so, because it’s the blessed Christmas time, 
in which we all love to think kindly and 
believe much in one another, I’m sure you’ll 
join with me in the little supper of congrat¬ 
ulation I’ve come down to take with you 
and my two dear young friends to-night.” 

And, my dear, they did—yes, they did. 
Even Miss Barker she cleared up, and they 
helped Miss Flynn six times to marmalade 
among ’em, and wished her merry Christmas, 
and talked politics most beautiful, when she 
began to cry afresh, to change the subject. 
And when that supper was over, first I knew 
that whole tableful of folks, they rose up, 
and Major Cracklejaw, says he: 

“ A hundred merry Christmases and three 
cheers for her that has the Christmas soul 
among us!” says Major Cracklejaw. And 
so, as I sat looking round, quite pleased and 
happy, and wondering who it was of whom 
the major thought that pretty thought, my 
dear, would you believe it ? All those folks 
they got up and they cheered me ! me ! 

My dear, I like to have fell through the 
floor, not so much because the Loon dropped 
the preserved ginger down my neck that 
minute, as she truly did, and very cold I 
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found it for so hot a tasting thing, and my 
host alpaca too—but you can^t scold a creet- 
ur with no more gumption than that creetur 
has—but because of the fright of it and the 
surprise. But afterward, when I come to 
think it over, there come such a comfort to 
it, I could hardly close my eyes that blessed 
night. 

Ah, my dear, and so it’s been this thing 
and been that; but I wish you’d seen my 
poor Miss Goldenough before the small-pox 
winter. Not so very pretty, but gentle and 
well-looking, though I never can abide loops 
brought round behind and puifed across the 
bustle. And when she was taken down up 
there in that attic, and not a relative nigher 
than Kentucky, when she come on to sing 
in the Beatoven chorus, there was I, with a 
full week on Miss Jabez Smithson, for she 
was going to New York to make a little vis¬ 
it ; and when Miss Barker come up all of a 
zeal about sending of the poor creetur to 
the hospital, I says, What shall I do f ’ In¬ 
deed I did! But then I thought of being 
down with small-pox in that attic, and no 
kith nor kin to stand by you, and of the 
terror that she had about the hospital, for 
she’d often told me, and it was something 
of a cousin that was neglected in one once, 
and died most horrible. And I says, my 
dear, what has Heaven left me without 
own folks for, if it ain’t to bo own folks 
to those that are similar ? and I says: 

Miss Barker, let the poor thing stay, and 
shut us up together in the attic, and the 
Loon will bring the meals and my good-by 
to all the house,” says I, and tell no one 
to come nigh us.” 

And so she did it, for she’s a grateful 
creetur; and ever after not scolding her 
about the ginger, she was most willing for 
a Loon: a little used to sharp words, I guess, 
for most things. 

So I staid three weeks in that attic, and 
the doctor and the Loon come every day— 
at least the tips of her fingers with the 
dishes—and I never saw her eyes so blazin’ 
red before nor since. And we did the best 
we could ; but one night, Tuesday three 
week, as I was dropping into a scrappy 
nap upon the comfortables I’d laid ujion 
the floor, Helen Goldenough she called mo 
ill a ringing voice. 

I spring, and am by her in a minute, and 
there she sits, bolt-upright and awful, in 
the bed. Says she: 

Why, mother!” says she—'^hy, moth¬ 
er, how good of you to come!” 

My dear, she took me for her mother; and 
when I saw the change upon her, I can’t tell 
you the solemn feelings of my heart to hear 
that word. 

But they weren’t as solemn as the feelings 
that I had a minute after, when that jioor 
thing did what she did. My dear, upon my 
living word, she rose upon her knees and 
VoL. LIL—No. 310.—38 


folded of her hands and begun to* say her 
prayers to me. I’m ’most afraid to tell you 
what she said. Says she: 

Our mother %cho art in heaven .”’ that’s 
what she says — our mother who art in 
heaven, hallowed he thy name says Helen 
Goldenough. And then, whether she took 
me for mother on earth or mother in heaven 
I can’t say, not knowin’, but she puts her 
IDOor hands about my neck, for I wouldn’t 
have deceived her not to move an eyelash if 
I’d died for it that minute ; and, my dear, I 
was so much own folks to her, and whether 
those of earth or heaven doesn’t matter as I 
know, that she fell into my arms, all dread¬ 
ful as she was, and there she died. 

Her mother did come on two days after, 
and I told her how it was. I don’t think, if 
I’d live to the next Centennial and the bal¬ 
lots, I’d forget that woman’s look nor the 
words she said to mo. I can’t tell them 
to you, my dear, for they were far, far above 
my best deserving; and she gave the Loon 
a dollar bill, and slept with me and cried 
upon my neck till she went home. 

No, I never had it, after all; only three 
days’ touch of varjdoid, that the Loon 
brought the meals to, and Miss Cracklejaw 
she sent up grapes; and after you have 
found out it isn’t it, my dear, it ain’t so bad 
to bo alone. First two days I didn’t know, 
and I thought a great deal about my little 
brother ’Li’kim, and of bein’ glad I had no 
own folks, after all, to take into mortal dan¬ 
ger for my sake, till there fairly was a com¬ 
fort in it, don’t you see ? 

And now, my dear, if I had time to tell 
you about Mr. Hopkinson and his broken 
arm, or about Miss McHenry Dumps’s baby, 
or about that matter in the first floor rear, 
or about Miss Barker herself and the invita¬ 
tion dowm to dinner, or a thousand thousand 
things that took place to bless me! but I see 
you’re getting tired, and if I’m going to toll 
a story all about myself, I must tell it, I sup¬ 
pose, and you’ll excuse me for the impolite¬ 
ness, and I’ll make it short as possible. 

But, oh! I wish you’d seen the attic rear 
poor thing of which I spoke. Mercy May¬ 
nard was her name, and saleswoman in a 
fancy store, and a little wild and fond of 
dress, but a modest woman, in spite of him, 
my clear; for he owned the store, and he 
kept the wages down on purpose. And she 
used to come of evenings, and set on that 
cricket at my feet, and tell me ; and it was 
a cursed story, that it was, my dear—may 
I be forgiven for a little swearing when I 
think of him!—and often and often it hap¬ 
pens in this town to them poor girls. And 
there was a time I thought I’d lost her, for 
I’d talked till I was wore out, and she got as 
wild as wild with desperation, not knowing 
any place to go to; and poor girls must earn 
their bread, my dear, in spite of cursed men. 
And it wasn’t much to do, I’m sure, but all I 
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could; so I persuaded her and I begged her 
till she came. Says I: Just quit, and stop 
with me a while, and helj) me at my work, 
till you find more, two in a room being nigh 
half as much a week, and two to a tea-pot 
nothing more to speak of, and twice the 
comfort,” as was true, my dear. And so she 
come and staid till Mr. M‘Henry Dumps he 
found her something in a corset store that a 
woman owned it, and only peace and women 
all around her. I was a little short of work 
just then, iPs true; but, bless you! somehow 
wo seemed to get along. Eve often thought 
of a thing she said one night, and stroking of 
my hair in a little way she had. “ You poor 
old dear!” says she. “ You love your board¬ 
ing-house neighbor as yourself,” says she. 
I^m just so mean, my dear, I suppose I did 
for her twice as liaiipily for hearing that. 
It’s the very Alderney cream of comfort 
when folks think kinder of you than you 
deserve. 

But it was about this time there come 
slowly growin’ on me that trouble and that 
terror that drove all other folks’s troubles 
half out my crazy, selfish heart. 

It come slowly, and yet it come sudden 
too. I’ll put it in few words now if I can, 
for there’s nothing in it worth the telling to 
make a fuss about. 

It was about my eyes, my dear—^never very 
strong, and sewin’ so constant, and perhaps 
a little with watching with Miss Barker 
when she had the fever; but, first I knew, the 
black work had to lay by till morning; and 
then it couldn’t be black work at all; and 
then I noticed that the sewing in the even¬ 
ing had to slip; and sudden one afternoon, 
as I sat hurrying to get the narrow velvet 
on Miss McHenry Dumps’s polonaise, there 
come to nK3 a dreadful thing. 

My dear, I couldn’t thread my needle. 

Thinkin’ to mercy it might be a head¬ 
ache, I let it go till next day, and the next; 
and when it got no different, I put my bon¬ 
net on and went out, sayin’ nothing to no¬ 
body, and asked the doctor. 

My dear, I tliink I know how folks feel 
when they jump into rivers in their night- 
gownds, and swallow poison (which must 
bo a most unpleasant manner to select), and 
even a pistol or a razor—any dreadful, des¬ 
perate, wild, mad way that you can think of 
of getting rid of the life the Lord has laid 
upon your breaking shoulders. When he 
told me it was cataract, and very doubtful, 
but they would try it at the hospital if I 
could get in, I never even said a Thank you. 
Sir. I tied on my bonnet and come home, 
and I crawled up stairs to my little room— 
my precious little room, my dear, where it 
wasn’t the dyin’ light that made things look 
so dim and strange to me—and down I sat 
and locked the door, and there I staid. 

I can’t tell you how long it was—^maybe 
till next evening, maybe days and more; I 


never could exactly tell. Folks come and 
come. I sent them all away. They knock¬ 
ed and questioned, but I turned ’em off. I 
had to turn it over in my mind alone. 

I turned it over in a curious way. I seem¬ 
ed to see myself a-setting there, much as I’d 
seen ’Li’kim on his knees beside the bed, dis¬ 
tinct—a miserable woman, half dazed and 
crazed. I seemed to set and talk about my¬ 
self as if I’d been one of the poor creeturs 
in some other room I’d gone to do for. And 
as I set, I talked like this: 

“ Dependent on her needle. Poor. A 
woman. Living by herself. Beginning to 
grow old. No homo. No folks. And grow¬ 
ing blind. Oh, poor thing!” 

Then I’d have it over a little different: 

Growing blind. No home. No folks. 
Poor. Living all alone. A woman. Takes 
in sewing for a living. How sorry I am for 
her!” 

Then I’d try it once again : 

An old woman. Took in sewing for a liv¬ 
ing. Long gone blind. No homo. No folks. 
Sent her to the poor-house. There she sits. 
Stone-blind. May live to be eighty. Poor 
thing! What can I do for her ? Oh, what 
can i do ?” 

It was when this had been going on a 
while that, sudden, as I sat there, Helen 
Goldenough, that was dead and buried, come 
walking up across the room to my poor eyes 
that saw all things so queer. And she took 
me by the hand, and down she pushed me 
geutly on my knees. And I saw her kneel 
beside me, and seem to take my hands and 
lift ’em up—so! And I saw her talking— 
so! And, my dear, she says: 

“ Our mother who art in heaven—and 
seems to wait for me to say it after. And 
after thinkin’ of it a little while, I says: 

“ Our Father and mother who art in heav¬ 
en,” and then I stopjied. I felt easier, my 
dear—I truly did. I sensed it, as we used to 
say to home, that there was another kith 
and kin than that I hadn’t got, and lovin’er 
own folks than the own folks I had lost, and 
I felt ashamed, my dear—I was ashamed to 
have forgot it, for I was brought up religious 
always, though never quite settled in my 
mind on justification by faith and the elec¬ 
tion doctrine, with a leaniu’ to immersion, I 
will confess. 

So when I’d said those words, and Helen 
Goldenough she’d seemed to go, I lot in 
Maggie Flynn, most uneasy and crying at 
the door, and told her all about it. 

My dear, it was just tliree days since the 
people in the house had known, and I nev¬ 
er, never was deservin’ of it, when up it 
come! I sitting all forlorn and at my wits’ 
end in the dark, and the Loon one mortal 
grin—I don’t, indeed, believe no other creet- 
ur could, unless the bird itself. And in she 
brought the round robin on a stone-china 
plate, with a red doyley and two apples. 
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Miss Barker’s compliments and the house’s 
love, she saj^s j and they begs you to accept, 
she says. 

I’ll get you the paper, my dear, and let 
you read it for yourself. Rather not ? Well, 
I 'will try; hut it always makes my voice a 
little shaky, and Mr. Hopkinsou, I think it 
must have been, that drew it, for he’s a 
school-teacher, my dear; and never was 
there a mortal thing hut helping when the 
arm was set, and now and then a stockin’ or 
so; he’d got no women-folks to do for him. 

“Miss Barker’s boarders”—(it begins)—“Miss Bar¬ 
ker’s boarders beg leave to send their profound sym¬ 
pathy and sorrow to Number 13, in the unexpected trial 
that has fallen on that room. And in token of their 
grateful remembrance of unnumbered large and little 
kindnesses”—(my dear, those are the very words, though 
blush I do to say it)—“ of unnumbered large and little 
kindnesses that they. Miss Barker’s boarders, have re¬ 
ceived from the occupant of that room in this and oth¬ 
er times, and in memory of her endeavors to bring the 
spirit of a home among so many homeless people, and of 
their great indebtedness to her for much neighborly, 
unselfish service, offered in a sweet and modest manner 
peculiar to herself. Miss Barker’s boarders hereby re¬ 
quest her to favor them by accepting the inclosed trifle, 
hoping it may help to defray the expenses of that afflic¬ 
tion which it Jias pleased Heaven mysteriously to send 
upon her, and wishing it might testify one-half of both 
the sadness and the hope that is felt throughout this 
house for her. 

“ (Signed ): M‘Henry Dumps, Althea Dumps, E. G. 
Hopkinsou, Maggie Flynn, T. Harkness, John Crack- 
lejaw. May Cracklejaw’, O. L. Smith, P. Jones, Susan¬ 
nah G. Thrasher, Caleb Thrasher, Mercy Maynard, E. 
P. Green, Sarah Barker, Elizabeth Tudor, Mary Ann 
Sham way.” 

And, my dear, it^as eighty-five dollars 
and forty-two cents. 

But I never would have thought tlie 
forty-two cents of them two girls; and 
Mary Ann Shamway’s neuralgy, I never 
could help her much, ])Oor thing, do or not 
do; and before I could get it into my head 
that Elizabeth Tudor was the Loon! To 
say nothing of Mrs. Barker’s receipt for 
three months’ rent, my dear. And those 
strange gentlemen, that more than a civil 
“ Pleasant morning. Sir I” never did I have 
the pleasure. 

And so I went to the hospital, my pretty, 
quite brave and happy. And a paid bed is 
a comfort, my dear, if go you must. And 
for all the courage and all the happiness 
that bore me through, like wrings, I have to 
thank their generous way of saying so. For, 
oh! there’s no tonic and no ether to bear 
pain and weakness on like joy, my dear; 
and the feeling that you’re cared for and 
thought kindly of comes nighest to the 
name of joy of any that I know. 

So I left my little room, my dear, saying 
good-by to all the things, to 'wonder if I’d 
ever see them more; the Turkey-red valance, 
and the tea-pot, and the cricket in especial, 
and Mercy Maynard’s ivy growing in the 
bottle over there. Eyes looked out of them 
plain and scrimpy things, my dear, to my 
eyes, and voices spoke from them to an¬ 


swer me, and grace and blessin’s seemed to 
stand in ’em and reach to me, and seem to 
say: 

Goin’ to the hospital. Goin’ to be cured. 
Pretty well off. Hosts of friends. And a 
round robin. Needn’t Avorry. Coming back 
to us. Not so much a happy woman as a 
quiet. Plenty of folks. Our Father and 
our mother who art—” 

And then I shut the door, my dear, and, 
as I told you, Avent and bore it through. 

Well! well! well! it was, oh! the loveliest 
spring night, my dear, when I come home. 
Ajid, oh! so much beyond my grumpiness and 
deserving when first they told me all Avas 
going well. Never did I half believe nor 
understand it till the very night they drove 
me home. It was of an April evening, and 
the grass was springing greenish here and 
there in spots upon the Common, and pleas¬ 
ant to the eyes, if weak, my dear, in driAung 
by. And the same I thought with the dyin’ 
light, a pink and gentle one, and many thin, 
high clouds. So many little boys a-whis- 
tling in the street, and standin’ on their 
heads to scare the wits of you, I never saw. 
And I counted twenty little girls a-laughing, 
happy as the angels, between that hospital 
and homo. And warm, too ; and so mild! 
One of the hospital doctors he come with 
mo, for they were kind as kind, and him and 
the driver they got me out the carriage as 
if I’d been the Queen. 

My dear, for all the fits of blues and un¬ 
deserving may I hope to bo forgiven! But 
I Avas kind of hustled into the parlors, and 
in a sort of soft, low light, and very thought¬ 
ful of my eyes in ’em, all smilin’ to their eye¬ 
brows, there stood the house—the Avhole 
of ’em, all in a row, my dear, to greet me 
home, they said. And up they come,* and 
like to been the end of me, and Susannah 
Greenwich too. Some they shook my hands 
and some they kissed me, but they were 
women, only poor old Mr. Hopkinson, that 
you must excuse; and some they cried and 
some they laughed, and Miss Barker in the 
middle, with a tea-table spread out, and a 
little speech, wdth ice-cream that the Loon 
she tripped and stuck her elbow through; 
but if you didn’t happen to see it, it tasted 
just as well. 

But there was a strange gentleman among 
’em that I’d never seen, and he didn’t come 
to shake hands quite natural with the rest, 
not ever having had the pleasure; but he 
stood apart, a little sober; and Mary Ann 
Shamway, with her poor head tied up, she 
said it Avas his way, and there about a fort¬ 
night, and a little sickly, when I went to 
kiss the Dumpses’ baby. I’m a little bash¬ 
ful with strange gentlemen, and though ho 
kinder looked at me, I didn’t trouble Avith 
him not to notice him particular; and the 
doctor said too much excitement and the 
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pleasure wouldnT do, for he staid to the ice¬ 
cream, as Miss Barker invited him most pret¬ 
tily ; and I thought the Loon would bo the 
death of him, in spite of tryin^ to be most 
polite and handin’ Mercy Maynard out. 

So by-and-by I creep up softly to my own 
old little room, not to disturb their pleas¬ 
ure, and unbeknownst to most. 

There it was, my dear. And the pretty 
shade against the gas, and a pink gerani¬ 
um in the window, with Mercy Maynard’s 
love, and the towel rack from Maggie Flynn; 
and I never did know who put the English 
breakfast tea into the tea-caddy, but, by the 
spillin’ round, I knew it was the Loon that 
tried to set the tea-pot boilin’ ready. And 
as for that chromio upon the wall, I sus¬ 
pect Miss Cracklejaw, but never did ILnow; 
nor the five roses and smilax, with a bit of 
heliotrope^ upon the table, and the little 
vase. 

It w'asn’t till next mornin’ that I found 
the note upon the bureau from Aunt Han¬ 
nah, say in’ how she’d but just heard of my 
condition, and that Peter he had married 
Sarah Amelia Bolingbroke—^her that was 
Miss Patterson before her first—an excel¬ 
lent woman, but fully equal to it if there 
was any snappin’ of you uj), and havin’ had 
her hand in once besides. And she said 
would I come on and make a visit, by-gones 
bein’ by-gones, and her health but poorly? 

That wasn’t till next mornin’, as I toll 
you. And, oh! my dear, as I sot down alone, 
so grateful and so happy, no' cur that runs 
is meaner than was I to take exception to 
my lot. But after all their kindness, they 
wasn't own folks, was they ? And across my 
feelings there ran a little chilly longing, 
something as if your soul had taken cold. 
I couldn’t get my little brother ’Li’kim out 
of my head, do what I could. And all his 
little ways come up to mo, and the feel of 
his fingers, don’t you know, and wonderin’ 
what it would be like if he had grown like 
other folks’s brothers, faithful and consider¬ 
ate, and been by mo through mj^ troubles, 
and been there to set down in your pretty 
room and call you by your Christiau name 
you’d most forgotten, beiug mostly Miss in 
that great house. 

And as I sot, I seemed to see him, though 
fainter than it was before the operation, 
kneeling by the bed. But the most pecul¬ 
iar prayer, my dear! Like this: 

“ Cured. Come home. Every body glad 
to 86e her. Better blessed than she deserves. 
Grumblin’ over what she hasn’t got. Ought 
to be ashamed. Got a cataract upon her 
heart. Ought to have it operated on. Hope¬ 
less case.” 

It was then, my dear, that there come a 
knock upon the door, and up I jumps to 
wipe the mean, ungrateful tears and let 
it in. 

My dear, it was a gentleman—the strange 


gentleman I saw lookin’ at me now and then 
down stairs. 

Says I, Sir, most happy, if I had the hon¬ 
or, but the wrong room, perhaps,” saj's I. 

Says he, ^‘No; the right room—^the right 
room, I am sure, thank God!” says he. 

For something in his voice, I don’t know 
what, I began to tremble very sudden; and 
for something in his way, I can’t exi)lain, I 
thought I should have lost my wits. And 
there was that drawin’ drew me to that un¬ 
known man—I can’t begin to tell you—till 
up ho steps and shuts the door. And, oh! 
my pretty, I see it in your eyes—you under¬ 
stand it all! 

He never was a boy of many words, my 
dear, and all he says was this : 

^Hf your little brother ’Li’kim come back, 
sick and sorry, would you care to live with 
him?” says he. ^^I can go away again,” 
says he, if you think you’d rather not.” 

And, oh, the way the stars shone through 
the window hours and hours! And the peo¬ 
ple laughing down below as if all the world 
had got its own folks back, my dear! And 
the tea-pot that the Loon had spilled, it bub¬ 
bled up and bubbled up, and the flowers on 
the table and all the dear old things set 
looking on. And like a little child that 
hears a fairy tale I set and heard ’em say: 

Happy woman ! No cataract. Cured! 
cured! cured! The Tight of her eyes has come 
hack ! Oh, happy, undeserviu’, blessed wom¬ 
an! Cured! cured! cured!” 

And if you think I asked him many ques¬ 
tions to pry into his poor past life, my dear, 
you’re wrong, that’s all. And if folks tell 
you how he’s’ailing and works irregular and 
a burden, never do you listen to ’em—not 
a word of thatj my dear, for the tenderest 
and the lovin’est, there never was a brother 
more so. 

And up the Loon comes, when the people 
wondered, and Miss Barker red and white, 
for there sat I in his lap a sight to see. Says 
Miss Barker: 

If it had been a physician,” says Miss 
Barker, “at such hours, or even a clergyman, 
if in spiritual need. But even if it was— 
and he told me he was flour and grain— stick 
a state of things is most unnecessary, and 
I never would have thought it of you if I 
died!” says Miss Barker, mad as mad. 

So when I tell her, like to die of laugh¬ 
ing, down we go. And all the house is there, 
and Mercy Maynard in pink ribbons, and the 
gas as bright! And away at the other end 
I could see the Loon a-singein’ her hair 
against it while I spoke. And l went in 
upon his arm, and says, for Miss Barker’d 
let a whisper of it round: 

“Dear friends, you’ve come to wish me 
joy on my great happiness to-night, and I 
thank you kindlj^ There are eyes of the 
body,” says I, “and eyes of the soul, and 
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there’s blindness comes to both, and cures 
sometimes. And the light of the eyes of my 
body and the light of the eyes of my soul 
have come back both at once: and may 
yours be as bright forever, and bless you 
all!” says I. 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL 
PROSPECT. 

AYING on a recent occasion* spoken 
hopefully of the Future of tlie South,” 
we purpose now to examine more critically 
the views then advanced. Wo shall con¬ 
fine ourselves in this article to the indus¬ 
trial aspect of the subject. 

Ifc is now conceded as a fact, whatever the 
cause may have been, that heretofore the 
South failed to reap annually her due meas¬ 
ure of the general progress and prosperity 
of the country; and it has become a matter 
of deep interest, therefore, to inquire wheth¬ 
er, under her now social environment,” the 
conditions are more favorable to her mate¬ 
rial development. AVe believe that they 
are ; we believe that the South is now in a 
position to command her full share of prog¬ 
ress and prosperity; and we believe that the 
industrial prospect is brighter to-day than 
ever before in her history. We expect to 
demonstrate the soundness of these hopeful 
views on the following grounds: because 
hereafter, in addition to other advantages 
(1), her industries will become more diversi- 
lied; (2) her people will become more indus¬ 
trious ; and (3) her wealth will become more 
generally diffused. We will now consider 
these reasons senatim. 

I. Diversified Industries .—^No argument is 
needed to show that the prosperity of a largo 
section of country can not be as great under 
a system of industry confined exclusively to 
agriculture as under one embracing also oth¬ 
er occupations; but some reflection is need¬ 
ed to realize fully that a diversified industry 
is a prerequisite to the normal €levelopmont 
of a country’s capacities and resources, be¬ 
ing as essential to success in the struggle for 
political power as in the race for material 
l^rogress. While the principle of the divis¬ 
ion of labor always operates to advantage 
as between individuals in the same commu¬ 
nity, and in some respects as between com¬ 
munities of the same country, yet, as regards 
the great departments of industry, it can not 
bo applied between different countries, or 
even between sections of the same country. 
Although theoretically the law applies as 
fully in the one case as in the other, yet 
practically, in the relations between nations 
and sections, counteracting influences and 
conditions interpose and suj)er8ede or neu¬ 
tralize its action. While no nation could 
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prudently rely on other countries to supply 
those staple products and materials which 
are essential to its existence and defense, so 
also no section of country, under existing 
conditions of society, can depend exclusive¬ 
ly on any single industry to attain its full 
XU’oductive capacity. Lands of greater or 
less value represent capital which must not 
be left unremunerative; and a similar remark 
applies in some respects to natural facilities 
for commerce and manufactures. By grow¬ 
ing those products, by manufacturing those 
articles, and by trading in those commodi¬ 
ties for which it has respectively the greatest 
facilities, each community utilizes all its re¬ 
sources and opportunities, while at the same 
time all of its labor may thus be made avail¬ 
able by giving occui)ation in one branch of 
industry to many who from age, sex, or nat¬ 
ural incapacity might be unfitted for em¬ 
ployment in another. As far as the home 
consumption can be supiflied by home pro¬ 
duction, so far is the conununity a gainer— 
other things being equal—to the extent at 
least of the cost of transportation and the 
additional mercantile profit; and this mar¬ 
gin always exists, unless it is overbalanced 
by reduced cost of production in the com¬ 
peting community. Until, therefore, fur¬ 
ther advances are made toward annihila¬ 
ting space as regards both time and cost of 
transportation, the great law of division of 
labor can not bo fully applied as between 
nations, states, or largo sections of country ; 
but each must have, as far as practicable, 
diversified industries. 

It has been most unfortunate for the ma¬ 
terial welfare of the South that she has been 
almost exclusively an agricultural country. 
Indeed, even in agriculture, by the adoption 
of a policy fatally wrong in practice, for the 
reasons we have suggested, although strict¬ 
ly correct in theory, her people followed 
Adam Smith’s great law to its logical ex¬ 
treme. They cultivated only those staple 
crops for which the soil was best adapted, 
and with the proceeds of their sales pur¬ 
chased from Northern farmers meat and 
bread for Southern laborers. Her develop¬ 
ment in consequence was dwarfed and one¬ 
sided, and hence her small annual increase 
in wealth and population as comi>ared with 
the North. And yet this system of indus¬ 
try, confined exclusively to agriculture— 
whether unavoidable or not under the cir¬ 
cumstances matters not now—was advoca¬ 
ted as most advantageous for the South. • 

The tendency at the South since the war 
has been to ehange from the system of plant¬ 
ing only staple crops to that of raising a 
variety of crops, and it has become an ob¬ 
ject to produce on the farm as far as prac¬ 
ticable what will be needed for the farm. 
At the same time, a strong disposition is 
shown in each community to encourage and 
develop local i>roductions of every kind, and 
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home manufactures begin to some extent 
to supply the home wants. Before the war 
the planter ordered directlj’’ from the North, 
through his commission merchant, all the 
clothing, shoes, and blankets which were 
needed for his laborers; hut there is now a 
country store at every cross-road, by which 
the new wants of the freedmen are supplied, 
and at which his wages are spent. The 
clothing of the laborer is now, to a groat 
extent at least, manufactured at Southern 
mills; and while formerly that part of the 
cost of labor represented by meat and broad 
was also in many districts paid directly to 
Northern producers or merchants, at present 
a large proportion is supplied by Southern 
production, and this proportion will steadi¬ 
ly increase hereafter. 

The facts indicate that the tendency is 
now to a greater diversity of industries, 
and we would be led, a prioii, to the same 
conclusion. The legislation of the South un¬ 
der the old system having been adverse to 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises, 
little inducement was olfered to capital, for¬ 
eign or domestic, to invest in either, and 
agriculture was thus the favored occupa¬ 
tion, no other being profitable rmder the cir¬ 
cumstances. The habits and predilections 
of the whites were unfavorable to commerce 
and manufactures, while the character and 
capacity of the laborers were adapted only 
to agriculture; and as long as slave labor 
existed, free labor avoided the limits of the 
South. Other influences will readily sug¬ 
gest themselves which before the war con¬ 
curred in precluding a diversity of indus¬ 
tries in the South, but the opposing causes 
being removed, the normal and regular de¬ 
velopment of all her resources and capaci¬ 
ties must follow. 

II. The Laiv of Labor .—^Wherever slavery 
exists, manual labor is regarded as degrad¬ 
ing, and will bo avoided by the people as 
much as practicable. Such was the case in 
the South. But this influence has been re¬ 
moved, while, on the other hand, commerce 
and manufactures, accompanying a greater 
diversity of industries, will now exert their 
well-known effect of making all labor more 
respectable j the people of the South under 
new influences, all tending to encourage and 
elevate labor, will naturally become more 
industrious, and with the next generation 
of whites the proportion of active producers 
to her population should bo increased. La¬ 
bor, however, must be elevated and honored 
if the South would have an industrious pop¬ 
ulation, and she must have an industrious 
population if she expects to prosper. 

Our civilization is based on the triumph 
of man over nature, and labor only, mental 
and physical, can retain the conquered do¬ 
main. While from the accumulated knowl¬ 
edge of ages the superiority of mind over 
matter, of man over nature, is greater than 


ever before, the demands of the age and the 
tendency of civilization loudly proclaim the 
inexorable law of labor as applying to na¬ 
tionalities and peoples as well as to indi¬ 
viduals. With every advance the wants of 
humanity have increased, so that, notwith¬ 
standing the discoveries of science and the 
accumulated wealth of centuries, it is as 
essential as ever that man shall labor for 
his supply of bread, the bread that he finds 
necessary for his existence having steadily 
improved in quality as ho has advanced in 
civilization. 

The wants and needs of our laborer, in¬ 
cluding the calls on his time for self-im¬ 
provement and for domestic and social du¬ 
ties, have increased paH passu with the 
increase of his productive power; and it is 
true generally of all classes of society that 
their habits of life to-day render labor as 
imperative as in previous epochs to provide 
respectively that mode of living which they 
severally find requisite for their bearable 
existence. 

With the revolutions of time the sceptre 
of dominion has passed from the heart to 
the head. Intellect now commands the 
forces of the world, and science leads the 
van. This fact, be it right or be it wrong, 
can not be ignored. Knowledge, according¬ 
ly, is really power; but knowledge can nei¬ 
ther be accumulated nor made available 
without labor, and without a surplus of 
wealth, the product of labor, to insure broad 
and shelter. Art, literature, refinement, and 
morality are to be cultivated, but thej^ can 
receive attention only after bread is sup¬ 
plied, and on the average they will be culti¬ 
vated in proportion to the surplus of capital 
which labor has acquired. 

We are no apologists for that material¬ 
istic spirit of the age which we often have 
so deservedly condemned; for wo all have 
something more to live for than to be dol¬ 
lar hunters and the breeders of dollar huut-. 
ers.’^ The means must not be confound¬ 
ed with the end. Labor with its fruits is 
the moans; the end is man’s advancement. 
In urging, therefore, the importance of that 
material prosperity which labor alone can 
secure, we should not be understood as ig¬ 
noring man’s moral imx^rovement. Material 
development, however, promotes moral de¬ 
velopment, and is needed to protect and pre¬ 
serve it. Southern society was overthrown 
in consequence of the failure to develop its 
resources; but in rebuilding now the social 
fabric, this defect can and must be avoided. 
Bitter experiences have taught the South¬ 
ern people their weakness; self-preservation 
now urges them to remove the cause. Stern 
facts have demonstrated that when, in addi¬ 
tion to that moral power which, as the world 
concedes, the South exhibited in the war be¬ 
tween the States, her sons shall insure her, 
by now habits of industry, a duo portioq 
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also of physical power, then and then only 
will her development ijroceed on a sound 
basis; then and then only will her peoj^le 
become really a great people. Labor, then, 
should bo the corner-stone of the new South. 
It is, indeed, the foundation on which the 
social fabric must rest, the law of labor be¬ 
ing to society the first law of nature. 

III. More Equal Distribution of Wealth .—It 
is an axiom of social science that an unequal 
distribution of wealth will bo followed by 
an unequal distribution of social and polit¬ 
ical power, and that the effect of such un¬ 
equal distribution of social and political 
power will bo stagnation and decline, and 
ultimately decay and ruin. The principle 
can bo readily explained and illustrated by 
referring to a fact of Roman history which 
has been noticed by several . writers. In 
Italy, under the Roman rei)ublic, the corn 
laws reduced the price of grain to such an 
extent that the small holdings” could not 
bo farmed profitably by the yeomanry of 
the country, an industrious, frugal, and hith¬ 
erto prosperous class; and as the growth of 
grain ceased to bo remunerative, pastoral 
husbandry was introduced in connection 
with the wine culture. As largo land-owners 
under this system enjoyed advantages over 
the small farmers, capitalists soon began 
to purchase and merge together the small 
farms, and the tendency increased until the 
lands generally passed under their control. 
The result of this unequal distribution of 
landed wealth was the debasement and ruin 
of the yeoman class, and there followed in 
consequence deterioration and loss of popu¬ 
lation. The finally disastrous result is thus 
depicted by a celebrated historian: ^^And 
so desolation advanced with gigantic steps 
over the flourishing land of Italy, where 
countless numbers of freemen had lately re¬ 
joiced in moderate and merited prosperi¬ 
ty.” This was the result of a policy which 
caused a concentration of caxntal in the 
place of its general diffusion. 

The South furnished no exception to the 
rule that an unequal distribution of wealth 
is unfavorable to the material x)rosperity of 
a country. In the Northern States, w'here 
circumstances favored a diflusion of capi¬ 
tal, the yearly increase of i)opulation and 
wealth steadily exceeded that in the South¬ 
ern States, where circumstances favored a 
concentration of cax>ital, so that when the 
irrepressible conflict came, the South was 
unable to sustain herself, although eminent 
courage, devotion, and zeal were exhibited 
by her peojile, and the highest order of mil¬ 
itary genius was developed to direct them. 

We hope to demonstrate that there will 
be hereafter a more equal distribution of 
wealth, not only in the South as between 
individuals, but also in the country as be¬ 
tween sections. The circumstances and in¬ 
fluences which formerly in the South x>ro- 


duced a concentration of wealth (being 
principally those which prevented a diver¬ 
sity of industries) having been removed, we 
might well argue that the tendency to un¬ 
equal distribution must have ceased. In¬ 
deed, it will be conceded that the capital of 
the South is already more generally diffused, 
and it might be sufficient to rest our argu¬ 
ment on this recognized fact; but it will 
aid in making our subject better understood 
to cite some of those influences which now 
tend directly to produce a more equal dis¬ 
tribution of wealth in the South as between 
individuals. 

As the wants of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion in the South were formerly supplied 
by wholesale through the cities, business in 
the country was extremely limited; but 
there being at inesent a general local de¬ 
mand for goods and merchandise, there ex¬ 
ists a large class of prosperous and respon¬ 
sible country merchants, who now receive, 
from the wages of the freedman, a part of 
what was formerly the profits of the master; 
and all other classes who supply any wants 
of the laborers receive in Like manner some 
benefit from their wages. This, of course, 
tends to xu’omote a more equal distribution 
of wealth. 

Formerly in the South the incentive to 
industry and energy was small, because, ex¬ 
cept in the larger cities, their reward was 
uncertain, and the field for their exercise 
extremely limited; and even in the cities 
enterxnise was discouraged by adverse legis¬ 
lation. Cai)ital was restricted almost ex¬ 
clusively to agriculture as the favored and 
profitable emxfloyment; but even agricul¬ 
ture was only profitable to those who owned 
or could purchase slaves. Under existing 
conditions, however, new influences are at 
work to develop commerce and manufac¬ 
tures and vai'ied trades and occupations in 
all the communities of the South, and the 
greater the diversity of industries, the great¬ 
er will be the diffusion of wealth. As the 
labor market, too, is now open to all, agri¬ 
culture is no longer monopolized by capital¬ 
ists ; and a new field has thus been offered 
to energy and enterprise, which has not been 
neglected. The most successful jilanters 
and farmers at present in the South are 
those who have been heretofore accustomed 
to labor, and the young men who, after the 
war, at once realized their condition and 
wont to work in earnest. The farmers who 
had been used to work themselves have in¬ 
variably prospered since the war, and are 
accumulating property, while the large land- 
owners, on the contrary, are becoming poor¬ 
er every year, except those who happen to 
have youth, energy, and industry, and as 
these advantages fully account for their suc¬ 
cess, the exceptions only ^‘i^rove the rule.” 
It has become, in fact, a proverb in the South 
that the times are favoring the poor man. 
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We "vvill next consider the new influences 
which are now promoting a more equal dis¬ 
tribution of wealth as between the sections. 
One of the principal sources of the more 
rapid accumulation of wealth heretofore by 
the North as compared with the South was 
the immense immigration, which yearly dif¬ 
fused new life, energy, and vigor through 
the Northern States. Like the waters of 
the Nile, this stream annually enriched the 
land over which it spread; but there was an 
impassable barrier which prevented its flow 
southward. Free labor will always avoid 
competition with slave labor, and hence all 
this immigration, with its accompanying 
benefits, was diverted from the South. For 
obvious reasons the surplus capital of the 
money centres formerly avoided the South, 
and accordingly this stream, like that of 
immigration, flowed exclusively Westward. 
There was, further, a certain accumulation 
of wealth to bo derived annually from com¬ 
merce and manufactures, and heretofore the 
North monopolized it. As commerce and 
manufactures, however, are developed in 
the South, a more equal distribution of the 
w^ealth from these sources will result. 

In addition to these particular influences, 
and those already cited in other connec¬ 
tions, which now tend to equalize the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth as between the sections, 
there are reasons for believing that under 
this tendency to equalization there will be 
an increase of population and wealth in the 
South at even a greater rate temporarily 
than that in the North. 

There is a law in social science by which 
population and wealth always tend to dif¬ 
fuse themselves, analogous to the law in 
physical science by which liquids always 
tend to distribute themselves. Under the 
operation of this law, whenever a particular 
section of a country from any special causes 
is prevented from prospering to the same 
extent as other sections possessing no great¬ 
er advantages, there results an effort at 
equalization as soon as the opposing causes 
are removed. lu such an event there would 
be the same tendency for population and 
wealth to diffuse themselves through dis¬ 
tricts from which their flow had been ex¬ 
cluded by the supposed obstacles as there 
would be for water to seek it^ level whenev¬ 
er any physical barrier which had obstruct¬ 
ed it should be removed. In the physical 
world, however, every thing can bo seen 
with the natural eye, and when the flow of 
the liquid ceases, the particular obstructions 
are apparent; but in the economic world the 
obstructing causes are secret and obscure, 
and when the operation of the law is pre¬ 
vented, the opposing influences are hidden 
from view. Neither population nor wealth, 
it is true, is equally diffused, concentration 
being the general rule; but the same may be 
said of the distribution of water. The law 


is not that population and wealth will he 
equally diffused, any more than it is the 
law that water will be equally distributed 
over the earth’s surface, but the tendency is 
the same in both cases; for population and 
wealth will be equally distributed whenever 
the attractions, inducements, and advan¬ 
tages are the same, just as, under the anal¬ 
ogous law, water, although generally accu¬ 
mulated by irregularities of the earth’s sur¬ 
face, wiU always spread over level plains. 

Under the operation, then, of this eco¬ 
nomic law, whenever any obstacles or hin- 
derances in the form of opposing influences 
are removed, a diffusion should follow to 
the extent of the obstructions they caused, 
and population and wealth should accord- 
ingly commence flowing through those chan¬ 
nels which had been previously closed or 
choked. Now the causes and influences 
heretofore cited as having retarded her ma¬ 
terial progress presented just such obstacles 
and barriers to the natural and regular flow 
of population and wealth into the South, 
and to that extent the action of this law 
of equal distribution was obstructed; but 
these causes and influences having ceased 
to ojicrate, population and wealth must now 
flow into the South through the channels so 
opened, and it will not bo unreasonable to 
expect a comparatively rajud development 
in the near future. 

So far, on this branch of our subject, we 
have cited those circumstances and influ¬ 
ences which formerly retarded the develop¬ 
ment of the South, presenting as they did 
obstacles or barriers to the natural course 
of immigration and capital; and we have 
explained, on general principles, that the ob¬ 
structions having been removed, an econom¬ 
ic diffusion would follow,tending to equalize 
the distribution of population and wealth; 
but now we shall go further, and trace in 
the present condition of the country certain 
active influences that are at work, tending 
also to promote equalization between the 
sections. 

Whenever location, social and political 
rights and privileges, confidence in the sta¬ 
bility of government, and natural advan¬ 
tages are the same—whenever, in short, 

other things are equal”—^labor and capital 
will seek emx)loyment in those sections of 
tlie country in which the demand for them 
is greatest. Tliey wdll go wherever w^ages 
and profits are highest, and these will bo 
highest wherever competition for labor and 
capital is greatest. 

The South being to-day in a condition in 
which, as compared with the North, labor 
and capital are in active demand, there will 
be a tendency of both to flow Southward 
until the equilibrium is re-established. It 
is an admitted fact that the demand for la¬ 
bor and capital at the South is greater than 
it is at the North, and the reasons are ap- 
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parent. The staple products of the South 
command the markets of the 'svorld; and 
the increase of crops, even in the event of 
an infloi;^ of labor and capital to the South, 
'svill not probably exceed the increase of 
general consumption. Hence there will he 
an active demand for both labor and capital 
for many years; and to this extent, after all, 
cotton is king. 

The manufacturing interests of the South, 
for the reasons already suggested, will also 
create for many years an active demand for 
both capital and labor. On the other hand, 
the foreign markets of the North are com¬ 
paratively limited, while her Southern mar¬ 
ket has been greatly curtailed; and, at all 
events, the North has established thus far 
no permanent industry which will always 
insure active and profitable employment for 
surplus capital and labor. 

This comx)arative condition of the two 
sections tends directly, of course, to a trans¬ 
fer of both capital and labor from the North 
to the South; and it illustrates the econom¬ 
ic law of equal distribution, and at the same 
time furnishes the rationale of its operation. 
The existence of some abnormal condition, 
some obstacle or obstruction, alone render¬ 
ed possible such an unequal demand for la¬ 
bor and cai)ital between the two sections. 
Had there been no obstructing causes, caj)- 
ital and labor would have been attracted, 
and a larger area in the South would liave 
been x:>laced under cultivation, and manu¬ 
factures would have been established to the 
extent certainly of supx)lying the home de¬ 
mand for all articles that could be x)roduced 
advantageously in the South. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur¬ 
prising that while capital at the North is 
lying idle in the banks, it commands in the 
South the highest rates of interest; and that 
wdiile at the North labor can not find em- 
X>loyment, and the country, in consequence, 
is filled with tramjis and vagrants, at the 
South the demand for labor can not be sup- 
I)lied, particularly in the cotton districts, 
and planters are offering the highest x)remi- 
ums for laborers. Hence it is, also,xthat in 
conqiaring the present condition of the two 
sections, as affected respectively by the ex¬ 
isting dexwession of business, the advantage 
is decidedly wfith the South. She is poor 
and depressed; but that was her condition 
before the panic of 1873, and therefore the 
shrinkage of her values and business has 
been less, proportionately, than it has been 
in the North. 

The South, indeed, presents now unusual 
attractions to immigrants and to capitalists. 
With the advantages of a settled country, 
she offers many of the inducements of a new 
colony. Her lands represent a very large 
proportion of her capital, and they are still 
as cheap as tliose of new settlements, while 
at the same time she needs and can sus¬ 


tain manufacturing enterprises of various 
kinds. 

It must be borne in mind that a few years 
develoj) small results from even radical 
changes in the economic conditions of soci¬ 
ety, and that currents of immigration and 
capital, in particular, can not be suddenly 
diverted from old into new channels. In 
the iwesent case there are many retarding 
infiuences, particularly those resulting from 
the presence of the colored race in the 
South, and the views we have advanced in 
this article, therefore, can not yet be fairly 
tested by a reference to facts; but, while 
we do not hope to see at once the results 
expected, there should bo some indications 
that the causes are at work to produce them. 
It is, accordingly, very satisfactory to find 
that there are many facts in the present 
condition of the South which confirm our 
deductions, and that there are, so far, no 
facts apparently contradictory which can 
not bo otherwise exi)lained. Besides the 
confirmatory circumstances heretofore al¬ 
luded to, there is one which merits special 
notice. 

It is well known, and has frequently been 
the subject of comment from observant vis¬ 
itors, that the greatest prosperity prevails 
in those districts of the South in wLich the 
small farm system prevails. Mr. Nordhoff, 
of the New York Herald, in his recent letters 
from the South, referred repeatedly to this 
fact, and w^o do not know that it has been 
questioned. What is the real explanation ? 
It is not that farming on a small scale is 
X)rofitable while xffanting on a large scale is 
necessarily unprofitable, nor is it that the 
small farmer has abandoned the old system 
of large areas and poor tillage, and now- gives 
greater care and attention to a smaller acre¬ 
age. The explanation is, that the small farm 
system accompanies and is an evidence of a dif- 
fet'cnt social and indiisfrial condition from that 
prevailing in other districts. Wherever you 
find small farms, you find a class of farmers 
wko had been accustomed to work, and 
hence their prosperity and that of their 
communities. Owmiug few^er slaves former¬ 
ly than the large idanters, they worked 
themselves, and they raised their children 
to work, while at the same time the wealth 
of tlie community was more generally dif¬ 
fused. If this is the correct interpretation, 
it is ai)parent that this fact conforms to and 
confirms much that we have said on this 
subject. 

With such an industrial outlook for the 
South, it is time that childish despondency 
makes way for manly energy; it is time 
that vain lamentations over the past yield 
to hopeful anticipations of the future; it is 
time that false forebodings of coming evil 
give place to honest efforts for the common 
good. T. M. Log.vn. 

Richmond, Virginia. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The beginning of an acquaintance, whether w’ith 
persons or things, is to get a definite outline for our 
Ignorance. 

M r. GRANBCOURT’S wish to be introduced 
had no suddenness for Gwendolen; but 
when Lord Brackenshaw moved aside a little for 
the prefigured stranger to come forward, and she 
felt herself face to face with the real man, there 
was a little shock which flushed her cheeks and 
vexatiously deepened with her consciousness of it. 
The shock came from the reversal of her expecta¬ 
tions : Grandcourt could hardly have been more 
unlike all her imaginary portraits of him. He was 
slightly taller than herself, and their eyes seemed 
to be on a level; there was not the faintest smile 
on his face as he looked at her, not a trace of 
self-consciousness or anxiety in his bearing; when 
he raised his hat he showed an extensive baldness 
surrounded with a mere fringe of reddish blonde 
hair, but he also showed a perfect hand; the line 
of feature from brow to chin undisguised by beard 
was decidedly handsome, with only moderate de¬ 
partures from the perpendicular, and the slight 
whisker too was perpendicular. It was not possi¬ 
ble for a human aspect to be freer from grimace 
or solicitous wrigglings; also it was perhaps not 
possible for a breathing man wide awake to look 
less animated. The correct Englishman, drawing 
himself up from his bow into rigidity, assenting 
severely, and seeming to be in a state of internal 
drill, suggests a suppressed vivacity, and may be 
suspected of letting go with some violence when 
he is released from parade; but Grandcourt’s 
bearing had no rigidity; it inclined rather to the 
flaccid. His complexion had a faded fairness 
resembling that of an actress when bare of the 
artificial white and red; his long narrow‘gray 
eyes expressed nothing but indifference. At¬ 
tempts at description are stupid: who can all at 
once describe a human being ? even when he is 
presented to us we only begin that knowledge of 
his appearance which must be completed by in¬ 
numerable impressions under differing circum¬ 
stances. We recognize the alphabet; we are not 
sure of the language. I am only mentioning the 
points that Gwendolen saw by the light of a pre¬ 
pared contrast in the first minutes of her meeting 
with Grandcourt: they were summed up in the 
words, “He is not ridiculous.” But forthwith 
Lord Brackenshaw was gone, and what is called 
conversation had begun, the first and constant 
element in it being that Grandcourt looked at 
Gwendolen persistently with a slightly exploring 
gaze, but without change of expression, while she 
only occasionally looked at him with a flash of 
observation a little softened by coquetry. Also, 
after her answers there was a longer or shorter 
pause before he spoke again. 


“ I used to think archery was a great bore,” 
Grandcourt began. He spoke with a fine accent, 
but with a certain broken drawl, as of a distin¬ 
guished personage with a distinguished cold on 
his chest. 

“ Are you converted to-day ?” said Gwendolen. 

(Pause, during which she imagined various de¬ 
grees and modes of opinion about herself that 
might be entertained by Grandcourt.) 

“ Yes, since I saw you shooting. In things of 
this sort one generally sees people missing and 
simpering.” 

“ I suppose you are a first-rate shot with a rifle.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen, having taken 
a rapid observation of Grandcourt, made a brief 
graphic description of him to an indefinite hearer.) 

“ I have left off shooting.” 

“ Oh, then you are a formidable person. Peo¬ 
ple who have done things once and left them off 
make one feel very contemptible, as if one were 
using cast-off fashions. I hope you have not left 
off all follies, because I practice a great many.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen made several 
interpretations of her own speech.) 

“ What do you call follies ?” 

“Well, in general, I think whatever is agree¬ 
able is called a folly. But you have not left off 
hunting, I hear.” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen recalled what she 
had heard about Grandcourt’s position, and de¬ 
cided that he was the most aristocratic-looking 
man she had ever seen.) 

“ One must do something.” 

“ And do you care about the turf ?—or is that 
among the things you have left off ?” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen thought that 
a man of extremely calm, cold manners might be 
less disagreeable as a husband than other men, 
and not hkely to interfere with his wife’s prefer¬ 
ences.) 

“ I run a horse now and then; but I don’t go 
in for the thing as some men do. Are you fond 
of horses ?” 

“Yes, indeed: I never like my life so well as 
when I am on horeeback, having a great gallop. 
I think of nothing. I only feel myself strong 
and happy.” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen wondered whether 
Grandcourt would like what she said, but assured 
herself that she was not going to disguise her 
tastes.) 

“ Do you like danger ?” 

“ I don’t know. When I am on horseback I 
never think of danger. It seems to me that if I 
broke my bones I should not feel it. I should go 
at any thing that came in my way.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen had run 
through a whole hunting season with two chosen 
hunters to ride at will.) 
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“ You would perhaps like tiger-hunting or pig¬ 
sticking. I saw some of that for a season or two in 
the East. Every thing here is poor stuif after that.” 

“ Y(m are fond of danger, then ?” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen speculated on the 
probability that the men of coldest manners were 
the most adventurous, and felt the strength of 
her own insight, supposing the question had to 
be decided.) 

“ One must have something or other. But one 
gets used to it.” 

“ I begin to think I am very fortunate, because 
every thing is new to me: it is only that I can’t 
get enough of it. I am not used to any thing 
but being dull, which I should like to leave off as 
you have left off shooting.” 

(Pause, during which it occurred to Gwendolen 
that a man of cold and distinguished manners 
might possibly be a dull companion; but, on the 
other hand, she thought that most persons were 
dull, that she had not observed husbands to be 
companions, and that, after all, she was not going 
to accept Grandcourt.) 

“ Why are you dull ?” 

“This is a dreadful neighborhood. There is 
nothing to be done in it. That is why I practiced 
my archery.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen reflected that 
the life of an unmarried woman who could not go 
about and had no command of any thing must 
necessarily be dull through all the degrees of 
comparison as time went on.) 

“ You have made yourself queen of it. I im¬ 
agine you will carry the first prize.” 

“ I don’t know that. I have great rivals. Did 
you not observe how well Miss Arrowpoint shot ?” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen was thinking that 
men had been known to choose some one else 
than the woman they most admired, and recalled 
several experiences of that kind in novels.) 

“ Miss Arrowpoint ? No—that is, yes.” 

“ Shall we go now and hear what the scoring 
says ? Every one is going to the other end now 
—shall we join them ? I think my uncle is look¬ 
ing toward me. He perhaps wants me.” 

Gwendolen found a relief for herself by thus 
changing the situation: not that the tete-d-tete 
was quite disagreeable to her; but while it lasted 
she apparently could not get rid of the unwont¬ 
ed flush in her cheeks and the sense of surprise 
which made her feel less mistress of herself than 
usual. And this Mr. Grandcourt, who seemed to 
feel his own importance more than he did hers— 
a sort of unreasonableness few of us can tolerate 
—must not take for granted that he was of great 
moment to her, or that because others speculated 
on him as a desirable match, she held herself al¬ 
together at his beck. How Grandcourt had filled 
up the pauses will be more evident hereafter. 

“You have just missed the gold arrow, Gwen¬ 
dolen,” said Mr. Gascoigne. “Miss Juliet Fenn 
scores eight above you.” 

“ I am very glad to hear it. I should have felt 
that I was making myself too disagreeable—tak¬ 
ing the best of every thing,” said Gwendolen, 
quite easily. 

It was impossible to bo jealous of Juliet Fenn 
—a girl as middling as mid-day market in every 
thing but her archery and her .plainness, in which 
last she was noticeably like her father: under¬ 
hung and with receding brow resembling that of 
the more intelligent fishes. (Surely, considering 


the importance which is given to such an accident 
in female offspring, marriageable men, or what the 
new English calls “ intending bridegrooms,” should 
look at themselves dispassionately in the glass, 
since their natural selection of a mate prettier 
than themselves is not certain to bar the effect 
of their own ugliness.) 

There was now a lively movement in the min¬ 
gling groups, which carried the talk along with 
it. Every one spoke to every one else by turns, 
and Gwendolen, who chose to see what was going 
on around her now, observed that Grandcourt was 
having Klesmer presented to him by some one 
unknown to her—a middle-aged man with dark 
full face and fat hands, who seemed to be on the 
easiest terms with both, and presently led the 
way in joining the Arrowpoints, whose acquaint¬ 
ance had already been made by both him and 
Grandcourt. Who this stranger was she did not 
care much to know; but she wished to observe 
what was Grandcourt’s manner toward others than 
herself. Precisely the same; except that he did 
not look much at Miss Arrowpoint, but rather at 
Klesmer, who was speaking with animation—now 
stretching out his long fingers horizontally, now 
pointing downward with his forefinger, now fold¬ 
ing his arms and tossing his mane, while he ad¬ 
dressed himself first to one and then the other, 
including Grandcourt, who listened with an im¬ 
passive face and narrow eyes, his left forefinger 
in his waistcoat pocket, and his right slightly 
touching his thin whisker. 

“I wonder which style Miss Arrowpoint ad¬ 
mires most,” was a thought that glanced through 
Gwendolen’s mind, while her eyes and lips gath¬ 
ered rather a mocking expression. But she would 
not indulge her sense of amusement by watching 
as if she were curious, and she gave all her ani¬ 
mation to those immediately around her, resolved 
not to care whether Mr. Grandcourt came near her 
again or not. 

He did come, however, and at a moment when 
he could propose to conduct Mrs. Davilow to her 
carriage. “ Shull we meet again in the ball-room ?” 
sHe said, as he raised his hat at parting. The 
“ yes” in reply had the usual slight drawl and 
perfect gravity. 

“ You were wrong for once, Gwendolen,” said 
Mrs. Davilow during their few minutes’ drive to 
the castle. 

“ In what, mamma ?” 

“ About Mr. Grandcourt’s appearance and man¬ 
ners. You can’t find any thing ridiculous in him.” 

“ I suppose I could if I tried, but I don’t want 
to do it,” said Gwendolen, rather pettishly; and 
her mamma was afraid to say more. 

It was the rule on these occasions for the ladies 
and gentlemen to dine apart, so that the dinner 
might make a time of comparative ease and rest 
for both. Indeed, the gentlemen had a set of 
archery stories about the epicurism of the ladies, 
who had somehow been reported to show a revolt- 
ingly masculine judgment in venison, even asking 
for the fat—a proof of the frightful rate at which 
corruption might go on in women but for severe 
social restraint. And every year the amiable Lord 
Brackenshaw, who was something of a g&ui'met^ 
mentioned Byron’s opinion that a woman should 
never be seen eating—introducing it with a con¬ 
fidential “ The fact is,” as if he were for the first 
time admitting his concurrence in that sentiment 
of the refined poet. 
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In the ladies’ dining-room it was evident that 
Gwendolen was not a general favorite with her 
own sex; there were no beginnings of intimacy 
between her and other girls, and in conversation 
they rather noticed what she said than spoke to 
her in free exchange. Perhaps it was that she 
Avas not much interested in them, and when left 
alone in their company had a sense of empty 
benches. Mrs. Vulcany once remarked that Miss 
Harleth was too fond of the gentlemen; but we 
know that she was not in the least fond of them 
—she was only fond of their homage—and wom¬ 
en did not give her homage. The exception to 
this willing aloofness from her was Miss Arrow- 
point, who often managed unostentatiously to be 
by her side, and talked to her with quiet friend¬ 
liness. 

“ She knows, as I do, that our friends are ready 
to quarrel over a husband for us,” thought Gwen¬ 
dolen, “ and she is determined not to enter into 
the quarrel.” 

“I think Miss Arrowpoint has the best man¬ 
ners I ever saw,” said Mrs. Davilow, when she 
and Gwendolen Avere in a dressing-room with 
Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna, but at a distance Avhere 
they could have their talk apart. 

“ I wish I were like her,” said Gwendolen. 

“Why? Are you getting discontented with 
yourself, Gwen ?” 

“ No; but I am discontented with things. She 
seems contented.” 

“ I am sure you ought to be satisfied to-day. 
You must have enjoyed the shooting. I saw you 
did.” 

“ Oh, that is over now, and I don’t know what 
will come next,” said Gwendolen, stretching her¬ 
self Avith a sort of moan, and throAving up her 
arms. They Avere bare now: it was the fashion 
to dance in the archery dress, throAving off the 
jacket; and the simplicity of her white cashmere 
Avith its border of pale green set off her form to 
the utmost. A thin line of gold round her neck, 
and the gold star on her breast, were her only or¬ 
naments. Her smooth soft hair piled up into a 
grand crown made a clear line about her broAv. 
Sir Joshua would have been glad to take her por¬ 
trait ; and he Avould have had an easier task than 
the historian at least in this, that he would not 
have had to represent the truth of change—only 
to give stability to one beautiful moment. 

“ The daiicing Avill come next,” said Mrs. Davi¬ 
low. “ You are sure to enjoy that.” 

“I shall only dance in the quadrille. I told 
Mr. Clintock so. I shall not Avaltz or polk Avith 
any one.” 

“ Why in the world do you say that all on a 
sudden ?” 

“ I can’t bear having ugly people so near me.” 

“ Whom do you mean by ugly people ?” 

“ Oh, plenty.” 

“ Mr. Clintock, for example, is not ugly.” Mrs. 
Davilow dared not mention Grandcourt. 

“Well, I hate Avoolen cloth touching me.” 

“ Fancy!” said Mrs. Davilow to her sister, Avho 
now came up from the other end of the room. 
“ GAvendolen says she Avill not waltz or polk.” 

“ She is rather given to whims, I think,” said 
Mrs. Gascoigne, gravely. “ It AA'ould be more be¬ 
coming in her to behave as other young ladies 
do on such an occasion as this; especially when 
she has had the advantage of first-rate dancing 
lessons.” 


“ Why should I waltz if I don’t like it, aunt ? 
It is not in the Catechism.” 

“ My dear said Mrs. Gascoigne, in a tone of 
severe check, and Anna looked frightened at 
GAvendolen’s daring. But they all passed on 
without saying more. 

Apparently something had changed Gwendo¬ 
len’s mood since the hour of exulting enjoyment 
in the archery ground. But she did not look th^ 
Avorse under the chandeliers in the ball-room, 
where the soft splendor of the scene and the 
pleasant odors from the conservatory could not 
but be soothing to the temper, when accompanied 
Avith the consciousness of being pre-eminently 
sought for. Hardly a dancing man but was anx¬ 
ious to have her for a partner, and each Avhom 
she accepted was in a state of melancholy remon¬ 
strance that she would not Avaltz or polk. 

“ Are you under a a^ow. Miss Harleth ?”—“ Why 
are you so cruel to us all ?”—“ You Avaltzed with 
me in February”—“And you who Avaltz so per¬ 
fectly!”— Avere exclamations not Avithout piqu¬ 
ancy for her. The ladies aaJio waltzed naturally 
thought that Miss Harleth only Av^anted to make 
herself particular; but her uncle, when he over¬ 
heard her refusal, supported her by saying, 

“Gwendolen has usually good reasons.” He 
thought she AA^as certainly more distinguished in 
not Avaltzing, and he Avished her to be distinguish¬ 
ed. The archery ball was intended to be kept at 
the subdued pitch that suited all dignities, cler¬ 
ical and secular: it Avas not an escapement for 
youthful high spirits, and he himself Avas of opin¬ 
ion that the fashionable dances Avere too much 
of a romp. 

Among the remonstrant dancing men, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Grandcourt was not numbered. After 
standing up for a quadrille Avdth Miss Arrow- 
point, it seemed that he meant to ask for no oth¬ 
er partner. Gwendolen observed him frequently 
with the ArroAvpoints, but he never took an op¬ 
portunity of approaching her. Mr. Gascoigne 
Avas sometimes speaking to him; but Mr. Gas¬ 
coigne was every where. It was in her mind 
noAv that she Avould probably, after all, not haA^e 
the least trouble about him: perhaps he had 
looked at her Avithout any particular admiration, 
and was too much used to every thing in the 
Avorld to think of her as more than one of the 
girls Avho Avere invited in that part of the coun¬ 
try. Of course! It was ridiculous of elders to 
entertain notions about Avhat a man Avould do, 
without having seen him even through a tele¬ 
scope. ProbaWy he meant to marry Miss Arrow- 
point. Whatever might come, she, Gwendolen, 
AV'as not going to be disappointed: the affair was 
a joke whichever way it turned, for she had never 
committed herself eA^en by a silent confidence in 
any thing Mr. Grandcourt Avould do. Still, she no¬ 
ticed that he did sometimes quietly and gradually 
change his position according to hers, so that he 
could see her whenever she Avas dancing, and if he 
did not admire her—so much the AV'orse for him. 

This moA^ement for the sake of being in sight 
of her was more direct than usual rather late in 
the evening, when Gwendolen had accepted Kles- 
mer as a partner; and that wide-glancing per¬ 
sonage, Avho saAV every thing and nothing by 
turns, said to her Avhen they were walking, “ Mr. 
Grandcourt is a man of taste. He likes to see 
you dancing.” 

“Perhaps he likes to look at what is against 
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his taste,” said Gwendolen, with a light laugh: 
she was quite courageous with Klesmer now. 
“He may be so tired of admiring that he likes 
disgust for a variety.” 

“Those words are not suitable to your lips,” 
said Klesmer, quickly, with one of his grand 
frowns, while he shook his hand as if to banish 
the discordant sounds. 

“ Are you as critical of words as of music ?” 

“ Certainly I am. I should require your words 
to be what your face and form are—always among 
the meanings of a noble music.” 

“ That is a compliment as well as a correction. 
I am obliged for both. But do you know I am 
bold enough to wish to correct you^ and require 
you to understand a joke ?” 

“One may understand jokes without liking 
them,” said the terrible Klesmer. “ I have had 
opera books sent me full of jokes; it was just 
because I understood them that I did not like 
them. The comic people are ready to challenge 
a man because he looks grave. ‘ You don’t see 
the witticism. Sir ?’ ‘ No, Sir; but I see what you 

meant.’ Then I am what we call ticketed as a 
fellow without esp'it. But in fact,” said Kles¬ 
mer, suddenly dropping from his quick narrative 
to a reflective tone, with an impressive frown, “ I 
am very sensible to wit and humor.” 

“ I am glad you tell me that,” said Gwendolen, 
not without some wickedness of intention. But 
Klesmer’s thoughts had flown off on the wings of 
his own statement, as their habit w’as, and she 
had the wickedness all to herself. “ Pray who is 
that standing near the card-room door ?” she went 
on, seeing there the same stranger with whom 
Klesmer had been in animated talk on the arch¬ 
ery ground. “ He is a friend of yours, I think.” 

“No, no; an amateur I have seen in town: 
Lush, a Mr. Lush—too fond of Meyerbeer and 
Scribe—^too fond of the mechanical-dramatic.” 

“Thanks. I wanted to know whether you 
thought his face and form required that his words 
should be among the meanings of noble music.” 
Klesmer was conquered, and flashed at her a de¬ 
lightful smile which made them quite friendly 
until she begged to be deposited by the side of 
her mamma. 

Three minutes afterward her preparations for 
Grandcourt’s indifference wore all canceled. Turn¬ 
ing her head after some remark to her mother, 
she found that he had made his way up to her. 

“ May I ask if you are tired of dancing. Miss 
Harlcth ?” he began, looking down with his for¬ 
mer unperturbed expression. 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ Will you do me the honor—the next—or an¬ 
other quadrille ?” 

“ I should have been ver}^ happy,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, looking at her card, “ but I am engaged for 
the next to Mr. Clintock—and indeed I perceive 
that I am doomed for every quadrille: I have not 
one to dispose of.” She was not sorry to punish 
Mr. Grandcourt’s tardiness, yet at the same time 
she would have liked to dance with him. She 
gave him a charming smile as she looked up to 
deliver her answer, and he stood still looking 
down at her with no smile at all. 

“ I am unfortunate in being too late,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“ It seemed to me that you did not care for 
dancing,” said Gwendolen. “ I thought it might 
be one of the things you had left off.” 


“Yes, but I have not begun to dance with 
you,” said Grandcourt. Always there was the 
same pause before he took up his cue. “You 
make dancing a new thing—as you make arch¬ 
ery.” 

“ Is novelty always agreeable ?” 

“ No, no—not always.” 

“ Then I don’t know whether to feel flattered 
or not. When you had once danced with me 
there would be no more novelty in it.” 

“ On the contrary. There would probably be 
much more.” 

“ That is deep. I don’t understand.” 

“Is it difficult to make Miss Harleth under¬ 
stand her power ?” Here Grandcourt had turn¬ 
ed to Mrs. Havilow, who, smiling gently at her 
daughter, said, 

“ I think she does not generally strike people 
as slow to understand.” 

“ Mamma,” said Gwendolen, in a deprecating 
tone, “ I am adorably stupid, and want every 
thing explained to me—when the meaning is 
pleasant.” 

“ If you are stupid, I admit that stupidity is 
adorable,” returned Grandcourt, after the usual 
pause, and without change of tone. But clearly 
he knew what to say. 

“ I begin to think that my cavalier has forgot¬ 
ten me,” Gwendolen observed, after a little while. 
“ I see the quadrille is being formed.” 

“He deserves to be renounced,” said Grand¬ 
court. 

“ I think he is very pardonable,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen. 

“ There must have been some misunderstand¬ 
ing,” said Mrs. Davilow. “ Mr. Clintock was too 
anxious about the engagement to have forgot¬ 
ten it.” 

But now Lady Brackenshaw came up and said: 
“ Miss Harleth, Mr. Clintock has charged me to e.x- 
press to you his deep regret that he was obliged 
to leave without having the pleasure of dancing 
■with you again. An express came from his fa¬ 
ther the archdeacon: something important: he 
was obliged to go. He was au desespoir''* 

“ Oh, he was very good to remember the en¬ 
gagement under the circumstances,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen. “I am sorry he was called away.” It 
was easy to be politely sorrowful on so felicitous 
an occasion. 

“ Then I can profit by Mr. Clintock’s misfor¬ 
tune ?” said Grandcourt. “ May I hope that you 
will let me take his place ?” 

“ I shall be very happy to dance the next qua¬ 
drille with you.” 

The appropriateness of the event seemed an 
augury, and as Gwendolen stood up for the qua¬ 
drille with Grandcourt, there was a revival in her 
of the exultation—the sense of carrying every 
thing before her—which she had felt earlier in 
the day. No man could have walked through 
the quadrille with more irreproachable ease than 
Grandcourt; and the absence of all eagerness in 
his attention to her suited his partner’s taste. 
She was now convinced that he meant to distin¬ 
guish her, to mark his admiration of her in a no¬ 
ticeable way; and it began to appear probable 
that she would have it in her power to reject him, 
whence there was a pleasure in reckoning up the 
advantages which would make her rejection splen¬ 
did, and in giving Mr. Grandcourt his utmost value. 
It was also agreeable to divine that his especial 
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selection of her to dance with, from among all 
the unmarried ladies present, would attract ob¬ 
servation ; though she studiously avoided seeing 
this, and at the end of the quadrille walked away 
on Grandcourt’s arm as if she had been one of 
the shortest-sighted instead of the longest and 
widest sighted of mortals. They encountered Miss 
Arrowpoint, who was standing with Lady Brack- 
enshaw and a group of gentlemen. The heiress 
looked at Gwendolen invitingly, and said, “ I hope 
you will vote with us. Miss Harleth, and Mr. 
Grandcourt too, though he is not an archer.” 
Gwendolen and Grandcourt paused to join the 
group, and found that the voting turned on the 
project of a picnic archery meeting to be held in 
Cardell Chase, where the evening entertainment 
would be more poetic than a ball under chande¬ 
liers—a feast of sunset lights along the glades 
and through the branches and over the solemn 
tree-tops. 

Gwendolen thought the scheme delightful— 
equal to playing Robin Hood and Maid Marian; 
and Mr. Grandcourt, when appealed to a second 
time, said it was a thing to be done ; whereupon 
Mr. Lush, who stood behind Lady Brackenshaw’s 
elbow, drew Gwendolen’s notice by saying, with 
a familiar look and tone, to Grandcourt, “ JDiplow 
would be a good place for the meeting, and more 
convenient: there’s a fine bit between the oaks 
toward the north gate.” 

Impossible to look more unconscious of being 
addressed than Grandcourt; but Gwendolen took 
a new survey of the speaker, deciding, first, that 
he must be on terms of intimacy with the tenant 
of Diplow, and secondly, that she would never, 
if she could help it, let him come within a yard 
of her. She was subject to physical antipathies, 
and Mr. Lush’s prominent eyes, fat though not 
clumsy figure, and strong black gray-besprinkled 
hair of frizzy thickness, which, with the rest of 
his prosperous person, was enviable to many, 
created one of the strongest of her antipathies. 
To be safe from his looking at her, she mur¬ 
mured to Grandcourt, “ I should like to continue 
walking.” 

He obeyed immediately; but when they were 
thus away from any audience, he spoke no word 
for several minutes, and she, out of a half- 
amused, half-serious inclination for experiment, 
would not speak first. They turned into the 
large conservatory, beautifully lit up with Chi¬ 
nese lamps. The other couples there were at a 
distance which would not have interfered with 
any dialogue, but still they walked in silence un¬ 
til they had reached the farther end, where there 
was a flush of pink light, and the second wide 
opening into the ball-room. Grandcourt, when 
they had half turned round, paused and said, 
languidly, 

“ Do you like this kind of thing ?” 

If the situation had been described to Gwen¬ 
dolen half an hour before, she would have laugh¬ 
ed heartily at it, and could only have imagined 
herself returning a playful, satirical answer. But 
for some mysterious reason—it was a mystery of 
which she had a faint wondering consciousness— 
she dared not be satirical: she had begun to feel 
a wand over her that made her afraid of offend¬ 
ing Grandcourt. 

“ Yes,” she said, quietly, without considering 
what “ kind of thing” was meant—whether the 
flowers, the scents, the ball in general, or this 


episode of walking with Mr. Grandcourt in par¬ 
ticular. And they returned along the conserva¬ 
tory without farther interpretation. She then 
proposed to go and sit down in her old place, 
and they walked among scattered couples pre¬ 
paring for the waltz to the spot where Mrs. Dav- 
ilow had been seated all the evening. As they 
approached it her seat was vacant, but she was 
coming tow’ard it again, and, to Gwendolen’s shud¬ 
dering annoyance, with Mr. Lush at her elbow. 
There was no avoiding the confrontation: her 
mamma came close to her before they had reach¬ 
ed the seats, and, after a quiet greeting smile, 
said, innocently, “Gwendolen dear, let me pre¬ 
sent Mr. Lush to you.” Having just made the 
acquaintance of this personage as an intimate 
and constant companion of Mr. Grandcourt’s, Mrs. 
Davilow imagined it altogether desirable that her 
daughter also should make the acquaintance. 

It was hardly a bow that Gwendolen gave— 
rather, it was the slightest forward sweep of the 
head away from the physiognomy that inclined 
itself toward her, and she immediately moved to¬ 
ward her seat, saying, “I want to put on my 
burnous.” No sooner had she reached it than 
Mr. Lush was there, and had the burnous in his 
hand: to annoy this supercilious young lady, he 
would incur the offense of forestalling Grand¬ 
court ; and, holding up the gamient close to Gwen¬ 
dolen, he said, “Pray permit me?” But she, 
wheeling away from him as if he had been a mud¬ 
dy hound, glided on to the ottoman, saying, “ No, 
thank you.” 

A man who forgave this would have much 
Christian feeling, supposing he had intended to 
be agreeable to the young lady; but before he 
seized the burnous Mr. Lush had ceased to have 
that intention. Grandcourt quietly took the dra¬ 
pery from him, and Mr. Lush, with a slight bow, 
moved away. 

“ You had perhaps better put it on,” said Mr. 
Grandcourt, looking down on her without change 
of expression. 

“Thanks; perhaps it would be wise,” said 
Gwendolen, rising, and submitting very graceful¬ 
ly to take the burnous on her shoulders. 

After that Mr. Grandcourt exchanged a few 
polite speeches with Mrs. Davilow, and, in taking 
leave, asked permission to call at Offendene the 
next day. He was evidently not offended by the 
insult directed toward his friend. Certainly 
Gwendolen’s refusal of the burnous from Mr. 
Lush was open to the interpretation that she 
wished to receive it from Mr. Grandcourt. But 
she, poor child, had had no design in this action, 
and was simply following her antipathy and in¬ 
clination, confiding in them as she did in the more 
reflective judgments into which they entered as 
sap into leafage. Gwendolen had no sense that 
these men were dark enigmas to her, or that she 
needed any help in drawing conclusions about 
them—Mr. Grandcourt at least. The chief ques¬ 
tion was, how far his character and ways might 
answer her wishes; and unless she were satisfied 
about that, she had said to herself that she would 
not accept his offer. 

Could there be a slenderer, more insignificant 
thread in human history than this consciousness 
of a girl, busy with her small inferences of the 
way in which she could make her life pleasant ? 
—in a time, too, when ideas were with fresh vig- 
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or making armies of themselves, and the uni¬ 
versal kinship was declaring itself fiercely: when 
women on the other side of the world would not 
mourn for the husbands and sons who died brave¬ 
ly in a common cause, and men stinted of bread 
on our side of the world heard of that willing 
loss and were patient: a time when the soul of 
man was waking to pulses which had for centu¬ 
ries been beating in him unheard, until their full 
sum made a new life of terror or of joy. 

What in the midst of that mighty drama are 
girls and their blind visions ? They are the Yea 
or Nay of that good for which men are enduring 
and fighting. In these delicate vessels is borne 
onward through the ages the treasure of human 
affections. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“O gentlemen, the time of life is short; 

To spend that shortness basely were too long, 

If life did ride upon a dial’s point. 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour.” 

—SuAKBPEAKE I Hcnrij IV, 

On the second day after the Archery Meeting, 
Mr. Henleigh Mallinger Grandcourt was at his 
breakfast table with Mr. Lush. Every thing 
around them was agreeable: the summer air 
through the open windows, at which the dogs 
could walk in from the old green turf on the 
la\vn; the soft, purplish coloring of the park be¬ 
yond, stretching toward a mass of bordering 
wood; the still life in the room, which seemed 
the stiller for its sober antiquated elegance, as if 
it kept a conscious, well-bred silence, unlike the 
restlessness of vulgar furniture. 

Whether the gentlemen were agreeable to each 
other was less evident. Mr. Grandcourt had 
drawn his chair aside so as to face the lawn, 
and, with his left leg over another chair, and his 
right elbow on the table, was smoking a large 
cigar, while his companion was still eating. The 
dogs—half a dozen of various kinds were moving 
lazily ill and out, or taking attitudes of brief at¬ 
tention— gave a vacillating preference first to 
one gentleman, then to the other; being dogs in 
such good circumstances that they could play at 
hunger, and liked to be served with delicacies 
which they declined to put into their mouths; all 
except Fetch, the beautiful liver-colored water- 
spaniel, which sat with its fore-paws firmly plant¬ 
ed and its expressive brown face turned upward, 
watching Grandcourt with unshaken constancy. 
He held in his lap a tiny Maltese dog with a tiny 
silver collar and bell, and wdien he had a hand 
unused by cigar or colfec-cup, it rested on this 
small parcel of animal warmth. I fear that 
Fetch was jealous, and wounded that her master 
gave her no word or look; at last it seemed that 
she could bear this neglect no longer, and she 
gently put her large silky paw on her master’s 
leg. Grandcourt looked at her with unchanged 
face for half a minute, and then took the trouble 
to lay down his cigar while he lifted the unimpas¬ 
sioned Fluff close to his chin and gave it caress¬ 
ing pats, all the while gravely watching Fetch, 
who, poor thing, whimpered interruptedly, as if 
trying to repress that sign of discontent, and at 
last rested her head beside the appealing paw, 
looking up with piteous beseeching. So, at least, 
a lover of dogs must have interpreted Fetch, and 
Grandcourt kept so many dogs that he was reput¬ 


ed to love them; at any rate, his impulse to act 
just in this way started from such an interpreta¬ 
tion. But when the amusing anguish burst forth 
in a howling bark, Grandcourt pushed Fetch down 
without speaking, and, depositing Fluff carelessly 
on the table (where his black nose predominated 
over a salt-cellar), began to look at his cigar, and 
found, with some annoyance against Fetch as the 
cause, that the brute of a cigar required relight¬ 
ing. Fetch, having begun to wail, found, like 
others of her sex, that it was not easy to leave 
off; indeed, the second howl -was a louder one, 
and the third was like unto it. 

“ Turn out that brute, will you ?” said Grand¬ 
court to Lush, without raising his voice or look¬ 
ing at him—as if he counted on attention to the 
smallest sign. 

And Lush immediately rose, lifted Fetch, 
though she was rather heavy and he was not 
fond of stooping, and carried her out, disposing 
of her in some way that took him a couple of 
minutes before he returned. He then fit a cigar, 
placed himself at an angle where he could see 
Grandcourt’s face without turning, and presently 
said, 

“ Shall you ride or drive to Quetcham to-day ?” 

“ I am not going to Quetcham.” 

“ You did not go yesterday.” 

Grandcourt smoked in silence for half a min¬ 
ute, and then said, 

“ I suppose you sent my card and inquiries ?” 

“ I went myself at four, and said you were sure 
to be there shortly. They would suppose some 
accident prevented you from fulfilling the inten¬ 
tion. Especially if you go to-day.” 

Silence for a couple of minutes. Then Grand¬ 
court said, “ What men are invited here with their 
wives ?” 

Lush drew out a note-book. “ The Captain and 
Mrs. Torrington come next week. Then there are 
Mr. Hollis, and Lady Flora, and the Cushats, and 
the Gogoffs.” 

“ Rather a ragged lot,” remarked Grandcourt, 
after a while. “ Why did you ask the Gogoffs ? 
When you write invitations in my name, be good 
enough to give me a list, instead of bringing down 
a giantess on me without my knowledge. She 
spoils the look of the room.” 

“You invited the Gogoffs yourself when you 
met them in Paris.” 

“ What has my meeting them in Paris to do 
with it ? I told you to give me a list.” 

Grandcourt, like many others, had two remark¬ 
ably different voices. Hitherto we have heard 
him speaking in a superficial interrupted dra^yl 
suggestive chiefly of languor and ennui. But this 
last brief speech was uttered in subdued, inward, 
yet distinct tones, which Lush had long been 
used to recognize as the expression of a peremp¬ 
tory will. 

“ Are there any other couples you would like 
to invite ?” 

“Yes; think of some decent people, with a 
daughter or two. And one of your damned mu¬ 
sicians. But not a comic fellow.” 

“ I wonder if Klesmer would consent to come 
to us when he leaves Quetcham. Nothing but 
first-rate music vdll go down with Miss Arrow- 
point.” 

Lush spoke carelessly, but he was really seiz¬ 
ing an opportunity and fixing an observant look 
on Grandcourt, who now for the first time turned 
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his eyes toward his companion, but slowly, and 
without speaking until he had given two long 
luxurious puffs, when he said, perhaps in a lower 
tone than ever, but with a perceptible edge of 
contempt, 

“ What in the name of nonsense have I to do 
with Miss Arrowpoint and her music V” 

“ Well, something,” said Lush, jocosely. “ You 
need not give yourself much trouble, perhaps. 
But some forms must be gone through before a 
man can marry a million.” 

“ Very likely. But I am not going to marry a 
million.” 

“ That’s a pity—to fling away an opportunity 
of this sort, and knock down your own plans.” 

“ Your plans, I suppose you mean.” 

“ You have some debts, you know, and things 
may turn out inconveniently, after all. The heir¬ 
ship is not absolutely certain.” 

Grandcourt did not answer, and Lush went on. 

“It really is a fine opportunity. The father 
and mother ask for nothing better, I can see, and 
the daughter’s looks and manners require no al¬ 
lowances, any more than if she hadn’t a sixpence. 
She is not beautiful; but equal to carrying any 
rank. And she is not likely to refuse such pros¬ 
pects as you can offer her.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ The father and mother would let you do any 
thing you liked with them.” 

“But I should not like to do any thing with 
them.” 

Here it was Lush who made a little pause be¬ 
fore speaking again, and then he said, in a deep 
voice of remonstrance, “ Good God, Grandcourt! 
after your experience, will you let a whim inter¬ 
fere with your comfortable settlement in life ?” 

“ Spare your oratory. I know what I am going 
to do.” 

“ AVhat ?” Lush put down his cigar and thrust 
his hands into his side pockets, as if he had to 
face something exasperating, but meant to keep 
his temper. 

“ I am going to marry the other girl.” 

“Have you fallen in love?” This question 
carried a strong sneer. 

“ I am going to marry her.” 

“ You have made her an offer already, then ?” 

“No.” 

“ She is a young lady with a will of her own, I 
fancy. Extremely well fitted to make a rumpus. 
She would know what she liked.” 

“ She doesn’t like you,” said Grandcourt, with 
the ghost of a smile. 

“ Perfectly true,” said Lush; adding again, in a 
markedly sneering tone, “ However, if you and she 
are devoted to each other, that will be enough.” 

Grandcourt took no notice of this speech, but 
sipped his coffee, rose, and strolled out on the 
lawn, all the dogs following him. 

Lush glanced after him a moment, then re¬ 
sumed his cigar and lit it, but smoked slowly, 
consulting his beard with inspecting eyes and 
.fingers, till he finally stroked it with an air of 
having arrived at some conclusion, and said, in a 
subdued voice, 

“ Check, old boy I” 

Lush, being a man of some ability, had not 
known Grandcourt for fifteen years without learn¬ 
ing what sort of measures were useless wdth him, 
though what sort might be useful remained often 
dubious. In 'the beginning of his career he held 


a fellowship, and was near taking orders for the 
sake of a college living, but not being fond of 
that prospect, accepted instead the office of trav¬ 
eling companion to a marquess, and afterward to 
young Grandcourt, who had lost his father early, 
and who found Lush so convenient that he had 
allowed him to become prime minister in all his 
more personal affairs. The habit of fifteen years 
had made Grandcourt more and more in need of 
Lush’s handiness, and Lush more and more in 
need of the lazy luxury to which his transactions 
on behalf of Grandcourt made no interruption 
worth reckoning. I can not say that the same 
lengthened habit had intensified Grandcourt’s 
want of respect for his companion, since that 
want had been absolute from the beginning, but 
it had confirmed his sense that he might kick 
Lush if he chose—only he never did choose to 
kick any animal, because the act of kicking is a 
compromising attitude, and a gentleman’s dogs 
should be kicked for him. He only said things 
which might have exposed himself to be kicked 
if his confidant had been a man of independent 
spirit. But what son of a vicar who has stinted 
his wife and daughters of calico in order to send 
his male offspring to Oxford can keep an inde¬ 
pendent spirit when he is bent on dining with 
high discrunination, riding good horses, living 
generally in the most luxuriant honey-blossomed 
clover—and all without working ? Mr. Lush had 
passed for a scholar once, and had still a sense 
of scholarship when he was not trying to remem¬ 
ber much of it; but the bachelors’ and other arts 
which soften manners are a time-honored prep¬ 
aration for sinecures; and Lush’s present com¬ 
fortable provision was as good as a sinecure in 
not requiring more than the odor of departed 
learning. He was not unconscious of being held 
kickable, but he preferred counting that estimate 
among the peculiarities of Grandcourt’s character, 
which made one of his incalculable moods or judg¬ 
ments as good as another. Since in his own 
opinion he had never done a bad action, it did 
not seem necessary to consider whether he should 
be likely to commit one if his love of ease re¬ 
quired it. Lush’s love of ease was well satisfied 
at present, and if his puddings were rolled toward 
him in the dust, he took the inside bits and found 
them relishing. 

This morning, for example, though he had en¬ 
countered more annoyance than usual, he went to 
his private sitting-room and played a good hour 
on the violoncello. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“Philistia, he thou glad of me!” 

Grandcourt having made up his mind to mar¬ 
ry Miss Harleth, showed a power of adapting 
means to ends. During the next fortnight there 
was hardly a day on which by some arrangement 
or other he did not see her, or prove by emphatic 
attentions that she occupied his thoughts. His 
cousin, Mrs. Torrington, w’as now doing the honors 
of his house, so that Mrs. Davilow and Gwendo¬ 
len could be invited to a large party at Diplow, in 
which there were many witnesses how the host 
distinguished the dowerless beauty, and showed 
no solicitude about the heiress. The world—I 
mean Mr. Gascoigne and all the families worth 
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speaking of within visiting distance of Pennicote 
—felt an assurance on the subject which in the 
Rector’s mind converted itself into a resolution to 
do his duty by his niece and see that the settle¬ 
ments were adequate. Indeed, the wonder to him 
and Mrs. Davilow was that the offer for which so 
many suitable occasions presented themselves had 
not been already made; and in this wonder Grand- 
court himself was not without a share. When he 
had told his resolution to Lush, he had thought 
that the affair would be concluded more quickly, 
and, to his own.surprise, he had repeatedly prom¬ 
ised himself in a morning that he would to-day 
give Gwendolen the opportunity of accepting him, 
and had found in the evening that the necessary 
formality was still unaccomplished. This remark¬ 
able fact served to heighten his determination on 
another day. He had never admitted to himself 
that Gwendolen might refuse him, but—Heaven 
help us all!—we are often unable to act on our 
certainties; our objection to a contrary issue (were 
it possible) is so strong that it rises like a spectral 
illusion between us and our certainty: we are ra¬ 
tionally sure that the blind-worm can not bite us 
mortally, but it would be so intolerable to be bit¬ 
ten, and the creature has a biting look—we de¬ 
cline to handle it. 

He had asked leave to have a beautiful horse of 
his brought for Gwendolen to ride. Mrs. Davilow 
was to accompany her in the carriage, and they 
were to go to Diplow to lunch, Grandcourt con¬ 
ducting them. It was a fine mid-harvest time, 
not too warm for a noonday ride of five miles to 
be delightful: the poppies glowed on the borders 
of the fields, there was enough breeze to move 
gently like a social spirit among the ears of uncut 
corn, and to wing the shadow of a cloud across 
the soft gray downs; here the sheaves were stand¬ 
ing, there the horses were straining their muscles 
under the last load from a wide space of stubble, 
but every where the green pastures made a broader 
setting for the corn fields, and the cattle took their 
rest under wide branches. The road lay through 
a bit of country where the dairy-farms looked 
much as they did in the days of our forefathers 
—where peace and permanence seemed to find a 
home away from the busy change that sent the 
railway train flying in the distance. 

But the spirit of peace and permanence did not 
penetrate poor Mrs. Davilow’s mind so as to over¬ 
come her habit of uneasy foreboding. Gwendolen 
and Grandcourt cantering in front of her, and then 
slackening their pace to a conversational walk 
till the carriage came up with them again, made 
a gratifying sight; but it served chiefly to keep 
up the conflict of hopes and fears about her 
daughter’s lot. Here was an irresistible oppor¬ 
tunity for a lover to speak and put an end to all 
uncertainties, and Mrs. Davilow could only hope 
with trembling that Gwendolen’s decision would 
be favorable. Certainly if Rex’s love had been 
repugnant to her, Mr. Grandcourt had the ad¬ 
vantage of being in complete contrast with Rex; 
and that he had produced some quite novel im¬ 
pression on her seemed evident in her marked 
abstinence from satirical observations, nay, her 
total silence about his characteristics—a silence 
which Mrs. Davilow did not dare to break. “ Is 
he a man she would be happy with?” was a 
question that inevitably arose in the mother’s 
mind. “Well, perhaps as happy as she would 
be with any one else, or as most other women 
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are,” was the answer with which she tried to 
quiet herself; for she could not imagine Gwen¬ 
dolen under the influence of any feeling which 
would make her satisfied in what we traditional¬ 
ly call “ mean circumstances.” 

Grandcourt’s own thought was looking in the 
same direction: he wanted to have done with 
the uncertainty that belonged to his not having 
spoken. As to any further imcertainty—well, it 
was something without any reasonable basis, 
some quality in the air which acted as an irri- • 
tant to his wishes. 

Gwendolen enjoyed the riding, but her pleas¬ 
ure did not break forth in girlish unpremeditated 
chat and laughter, as it did on that morning with 
Rex. She spoke a httle, and even laughed, but 
with a lightness as of a far-off echo: for her too 
there was some peculiar quality in the air—not, 
she was sure, any subjugation of her will by Mr. 
Grandcourt, and the splendid prospects he meant 
to offer her; for Gwendolen desired every one, 
that dignified gentleman himself included, to un¬ 
derstand that she was going to do just as she 
liked, and that they had better not calculate on 
her pleasing them. If she chose to take this 
husband, she would have him know that she was 
not going to renounce her freedom, or, according 
to her favorite formula, “ not going to do as oth¬ 
er women did.” 

Grandcourt’s speeches this morning were, as 
usual, all of that brief sort which never fails to 
make a conversational figure when the speaker 
is held important in his circle. Stopping so 
soon, they give signs of a suppressed and formi¬ 
dable ability to say more, and have also the mer¬ 
itorious quality of allowing lengthiness to others. 

“ How do you like Criterion’s paces ?” he said, 
after they had entered the park and were slack¬ 
ening from a canter to a walk. 

“He is delightful to ride. I should like to 
have a leap with him, if it would not frighten 
mamma. There was a good wide channel we 
passed five minutes ago. I should like to have a 
gallop back and take it.” 

“ Pray do. We can take it together.” 

“ No, thanks. Mamma is so timid—if she saw 
me it might make her ill.” 

“ Let me go and explain. Criterion Would take 
it without fail.” 

“ —indeed—you are very kind—^but it would 
alarm her too much. I dare take any leap when 
she is not by; but I do it and don’t tell her 
about it.” 

“We can let the carriage pass, and then set 
off.” 

“ No, no, pray don’t think of it any more; I 
spoke quite randomly,” said Gwendolen. She 
began to feel a new objection to carrying out her 
own proposition. 

“ But Mrs. Davilow knows I shall take care of 
you.” 

“ Yes, but she would think of you as having 
to take care of my broken neck.” 

There was a considerable pause before Grand¬ 
court said, looking toward her, “ I should like to 
have the right always to take care of you.” 

Gwendolen did not turn her eyes on him: it 
seemed to her a long while that she was first 
blushing and then turning pale, but, to Grand¬ 
court’s rate of judgment, she answered soon 
enough, with the lightest flute-tone and a care¬ 
less movement of the head, “ Oh, I am not sure 
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that I want to be taken care of: if I chose to 
risk breaking my neck, I should like to be at lib¬ 
erty to do it.” 

She checked her horse as she spoke, and turned 
in her saddle, looking toward the advancing car¬ 
riage. Her eyes swept across Grandcourt as she 
made this movement, but there was no language 
in them to correct the carelessness of her reply. 
At that very moment she was aware that she 
was risking something—not her neck, but the 
possibility of finally checking Grandcourt’s ad¬ 
vances, and she did not feel contented with the 
possibility. 

“ Damn her!” thought Grandcourt, as he too 
checked his horse. He was not a wordy thinker, 
and this explosive phrase stood for mixed im¬ 
pressions wlfich eloquent interpreters might have 
expanded into some sentences full of an irritated 
sense that he was being mystified, and a determi¬ 
nation that this girl should not make a fool of 
him. Did she want him to throw himself at her 
feet and declare that he was dying for her ? It 
was not by that gate that she would enter on the 
privileges he could give her. Or did she expect 
him to write his proposals ? Equally a delusion. 
He would not make his offer in any way that 
could place him definitely in the position of be- 
ing rejected. But as to her accepting him, she 
had done it already in accepting his marked at¬ 
tentions, and any thing which happened to break 
them off would be understood to her disadvan¬ 
tage. She was merely coquetting, then ? 

^ However, the carriage came up, and no further 
tete-d-tete could well occur before their arrival at 
the house, where there was abundant company, to 
whom Gwendolen, clad in riding dress, with her 
hat laid aside, clad also in the repute of being 
chosen by Mr. Grandcourt, was naturally a centre 
of observation; and since the objectionable Mr. 
Lush was not there to look at her, this stimulus 
of admiring attention heightened her spirits, and 
dispersed, for the time, the uneasy consciousness 
of divided impulses which threatened her with 
repentance of her own acts. Whether Grand¬ 
court had been offended or not there was no 
judging: his manners were unchanged, but Gwen¬ 
dolen’s acuteness had not gone deeper than to 
discern that his manners were no clew for her, 
and because these were unchanged she was not 
the less afraid of him. 

^ She had not been at Diplow before except to 
dine; and since certain points of view from the 
windows and the garden were worth showing. 
Lady Flora Hollis proposed after luncheon, when 
some of the guests had dispersed, and the sun 
was sloping toward four o’clock, that the remain- 
ing party should make a little exploration. Here 
came frequent opportunities when Grandcourt 
might have retained Gwendolen apart and have 
spoken to her unheard. But no! He indeed 
spoke to no one else, but what he said was noth¬ 
ing more eager or intimate than it had been in 
their first interview. He looked at her not less 
than usual; and some of her defiant spirit having 
come back, she looked full at him in return, not 
caring—rather preferring—that his eyes had no 
expression in them. 

But at last it seemed as if he entertained some 
contrivance. After they had nearly made the 
tour of the grounds, the whole party paused by 
the pool to be amused with Fetch’s accomplish¬ 
ment of bringing a water-lily to the bank like 


Cowper’s spaniel Beau, and having been disap¬ 
pointed in his first attempt, insisted on his trying 
again. 

Here Grandcourt, who stood with Gwendolen 
outside the group, turned deliberately, and fixing 
his eyes on a knoll planted with American shrubs, 
and having a winding path up it, said, languidly’. 

“ This is a bore. Shall we go up there ?” 

“ Oh, certainly—since we. are exploring,” said 
Gwendolen. She was rather pleased, and yet 
afraid. 

The path was too narrow for him to offer his 
arm, and they walked up in silence. When they 
were on the bit of platform at the summit, Grand¬ 
court said, 

“There is nothing to be seen here: the thing 
was not worth climbing.” 

How was it that Gwendolen did not laugh? 
She was perfectly silent, holding up the folds of 
her robe like a statue, and giving a harder grasp- 
to the handle of her whip, which she had snatched 
up automatically with her hat when they had first 
set off. 

“ What sort of place do you like ?” said Grand¬ 
court. 

“Different places are agreeable in their way. 
On the whole, I think, I prefer places that are 
open and cheerful. I am not fond of any thing 
sombre.” 

“ Your place at Offendene is too sombre.” 

“ It is, rather.” 

“ You will not remain there long, I hope.” 

“ Oh yes, I think so. Mamma likes to be near 
her sister.” 

Silence for a short space. 

“It is not to be supposed that you will always 
live there, though Mrs. Davilow may.” 

“I don’t know. ‘ We women can’t go in search 
of adventures—to find out the Northwest Passage 
or the source of the Nile, or to hunt tigers in the 
East. We must stay where we grow, or where 
the gardeners like to transplant us. We are 
brought up like the flowers, to look as pretty as 
we can, and be dull without complaining. That 
is my notion about the plants: they are often 
bored, and that is the reason why some of them 
have got poisonous. What do you think ?” Gwen¬ 
dolen had run on rather nervously, lightly whip¬ 
ping the rhododendron bush in front of her. 

“ I quite agree. Most things are bores,” said 
Grandcourt, his mind having been pushed into 
an easy current, away from its intended track. 
But after a moment’s pause he continued, in his 
broken, refined drawl, 

“ But a woman can be married.” 

“ Some women can.” 

“You certainly, unless you are obstinately 
cruel.” 

“ I am not sure that I am not both cruel and 
obstinate.” Here Gwendolen suddenly turned her 
head and looked full at Grandcourt, whose eyes 
she had felt to be upon her throughout their con¬ 
versation. She was wondering what the effect of 
looking at him would be on herself rather than 
on him. 

He stood perfectly still, half a yard or more 
away from her; and it flashed through her 
thought that a sort of lotos-eater’s stupor had 
begun in him and was taking possession of her. 
Then he said, 

“Are you as uncertain about yourself as you 
make others about you ?” 
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“I am quite uncertain about myself; I don’t 
know how uncertain others may be.” 

“And you wish them to understand that you 
don’t care ?” said Grandcourt, with a touch of 
new hardness in his tone. 

“ I did not say that,” Gwendolen replied, hesi¬ 
tatingly, and turning her eyes away, whipped the 
rhododendron bush again. She wished she were 
on horseback, that she might set off on a canter. 
It was impossible to set off running down the 
knoll. 

“You do care, then,” said Grandcourt, not 
more quickly, but with a softened drawl. 

“ Ha! my whip!” •said Gwendolen, in a little 
scream of distress. She had let it go—what 
could be more natural in a slight agitation?— 
and—but this seemed less natural in a gold- 
handled whip which had been left altogether to 
itself—it had gone with some force over the im¬ 
mediate shrubs, and had lodged itself in the 
branches of an azalea half-way down the knoll. 
She could run down now, laughing prettily, and 
Grandcourt was obliged to follow; but she was 
beforehand with him in rescuing the whip, and 
continued on her way to the level ground, when 
she paused and looked at Grandcourt with an ex¬ 
asperating brightness in her glance and a height¬ 
ened color, as if she had carried a triumph ; and 
these indications were still noticeable to Mrs. 
Davilow when Gwendolen and Grandcourt joined 
the rest of the party. 

“It is all coquetting,” thought Grandcourt; 
“ the next time I beckon, she will come down.” 

It seemed to him likely that this final beckon¬ 
ing might happen the very next day, when there 
was to be a picnic archery meeting in Cardell 
Chase, according to the plan projected on the 
evening of the ball. 

Even in Gwendolen’s mind that result was one 
of two likelihoods that presented themselves 
alternately, one of two decisions toward which 
she was being precipitated, as if they were two 
sides of a boundary line, and she did not know on 
which she should fall. This subjection to a pos¬ 
sible self, a self not to be absolutely predicted 
about, caused her some ar^tonishment and terror: 
her favorite key of life—doing as she liked— 
seemed to fail her, and she could not foresee 
what at a given moment she might like to do. 
The prospect of marrying Grandcourt really 
seemed more attractive to her than she had be¬ 
lieved beforehand that any marriage could be: 
the dignities, the luxuries, the power of doing a 
great deal of what she liked to do, which had 
now come close to her, and within her choice to 
secure or to lose, took hold of her nature as if it 
had been the strong odor of what she had only 
imagined and longed for before. And Grand¬ 
court himself ? He seemed as little of a flaw in 
his fortunes as a lover and husband could possi¬ 
bly be. Gwendolen wished to mount the chariot 
and drive the plunging horses herself, with a 
spouse by her side who would fold his arms and 
give her his countenance without looking ridicu¬ 
lous. Certainly, with all her perspicacity, and 
all the reading which seemed to her mamma dan¬ 
gerously instructive, her judgment was conscious¬ 
ly a little at fault before Grandcourt. He was 
adorably quiet and free from absurdities—he 
could be a husband en suite with the best appear¬ 
ance a woman could make. But what else was 
he ? He had been every where, and seen every 


thing. That was desirable, and especially grati¬ 
fying as a preamble to his supreme preference 
for Gwendolen Harleth. He did not appear to 
enjoy any thing much. That was not necessary: 
and the less he had of particular tastes or desires, 
the more freedom his wife was likely to have in 
following hers. Gwendolen conceived that after 
marriage she would most probably be able to 
manage him thoroughly. 

How was it that he caused her unusual con¬ 
straint now ?—that she was less da ring and play¬ 
ful in her talk with him than with any other 
admirer she had known ? That absence of de¬ 
monstrativeness which she was glad of, acted as a 
charm in more senses than one, and was slightly 
benumbing. Grandcourt, after all, was formi¬ 
dable—a handsome lizard of a hitherto unknown 
species, not of the lively, darting kind. But 
Gwendolen knew hardly any thing about lizards, 
and ignorance gives one a large range of probabil¬ 
ities. This splendid specimen was probably gen¬ 
tle, suitable as a boudoir pet: what may not a liz¬ 
ard be, if you know nothing to the contrary ? Her 
acquaintance with Grandcourt was such that no 
accomplishment suddenly revealed in him would 
have surprised her. And he was so little sug¬ 
gestive of drama that it hardly occurred to her 
to think with any detail how his life of thirty-six 
years had been passed: in general she imagined 
him always cold and dignified, not likely ever to 
have committed himself. He had hunted the 
tiger—had he ever been in love or made love ? 
The one experience and the other seemed alike 
remote in Gwendolen’s fancy from the Mr. Grand¬ 
court who had come to Diplow in order appar¬ 
ently to make a chief epoch in her destiny—per¬ 
haps by introducing her to that state of marriage 
which she had resolved to make a state of great¬ 
er freedom than her girlhood. And on the whole 
she wished to marry him; he suited her purpose; 
her prevailing, deliberate intention was to accept 
him. 

But was she going to fulfill her deliberate in¬ 
tention ? She began to be afraid of herself, and 
to find out a certain difiSculty in doing as she 
liked. Already her assertion of independence in 
evading his advances had been carried farther 
than was necessary, and she was thinking with 
some anxiety what she might do on the next oc¬ 
casion. 

Seated, according to her habit, with her back 
to the horses on their drive homeward, she was 
completely under the observation of her mamma, 
who took the excitement and changefulness in 
the expression of her eyes, her unwonted absence 
of mind and total silence, as unmistakable signs 
that something unprecedented had occurred be¬ 
tween her and Grandcourt. Mrs. Davilow’s un¬ 
easiness determined her to risk some speech on 
the subject: the Gascoignes were to dine at Of- 
fendene, and in what had occurred this morning 
there might be some reason for consulting the 
Rector; not that she expected him any more than 
herself to influence Gwendolen, but that her anx¬ 
ious mind wanted to be disburdened. 

“ Something has happened, dear ?” she began, 
in a tender tone of question. 

Gwendolen looked round, and seeming to be 
roused to the consciousness of her physical self, 
took off her gloves and then her hat, that the soft 
breeze might blow on her head. They were in a 
1 retired bit of the road, where the long afternoon 
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shadows from the bordering trees fell a'cross it, 
and no observers were within sight. Her eyes 
continued to meet her mother’s, but she did not 
speak. 

“ Mr. Grandcourt has been saying something ? 
—Tell me, dear.” The last words were uttered 
beseechingly. 

“ What am I to tell you, mamma ?” was the 
perverse answer. 

“ I am sure something has agitated you. You 
ought to confide in me, Gwen. You ought not to 
leave me in doubt and anxiety.” Mrs. Davilow’s 
eyes filled with tears. 

“ Mamma dear, please don’t be miserable.” said 
Gwendolen, with pettish remonstrance. “ It only 
makes me more so. I am in doubt myself.” 

“About Mr. Grandcourt’s intentions?” said 
Mrs. Davilow, gathering determination from her 
alarms. 

“ No; not at all,” said Gwendolen, with some 
curtness, and a pretty little toss of the head as 
she put on her hat again. 

“ About whether you will accept him, then ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Have you given him a doubtful answer ?” 

“ I have given him no answer at all.” 

“ He has spoken so that you could not misun¬ 
derstand him ?” 

“As far as I would let him speak.” 

“You expect him to persevere ?” Mrs. Davilow 
put this question rather anxiously, and receiving 
no answer, asked another. “ You don’t consider 
that you have discouraged him ?” 

“ I dare say not.” 

“I thought you liked him, dear,” said Mrs. 
Davilow, timidly. 

“ So I do, mamma, as liking goes. There is less 
to dislike about him than about most men. He 
is quiet and distinguV' Gwendolen so far spoke 
with a pouting sort of gravity; but suddenly she 
recovered some of her mischievousness, and her 
face broke into a smile as she added, “ Indeed, he 
has all the qualities that would make a husband 
tolerable—battlement, veranda, stables, etc.; no 
grins and no glass in his eye.” 

“ Do be serious with me for a moment, dear. 
Am I to understand that you mean to accept 
him ?” 

“ Oh, pray, mamma, leave me to myself,” said 
Gwendolen, with a pettish distress in her voice. 

And Mrs. Davilow said no more. 

When they got -home, Gwendolen declared that 
she would not dine. She was tired, and would 
come down in the evening after she had taken 
some rest. The probability that her uncle would 
hear what had passed did not trouble her. She 
was convinced that whatever he might say would 
be on the side of her accepting Grandcourt, and 
she wished to accept him if she could. At this 
moment she would willingly have had weights 
hung on her own caprice. 

Mr. Gascoigne did hear—not Gwendolen’s an¬ 
swers repeated verbatim, but a softened general¬ 
ized account of them. The mother conveyed as 
vaguely as the keen Rector’s questions would let 
her the impression that Gwendolen was in some 
uncertainty about her o'wn mind, but inclined on 
the whole to acceptance. The result was that the 
uncle felt himself called on to interfere; he did 
not conceive that he should do his duty in with¬ 
holding direction from his niece in a momentous 
crisis of this kind. Mrs. Davilow ventured a hesi¬ 


tating opinion that perhaps it would be safer to 
say nothing—Gwendolen was so sensitive (she 
did not like to say willful). But the Rector’s was 
a firm mind, grasping its first judgments tena¬ 
ciously and acting on them promptly, whence 
counter-judgments were no more for him than 
shadows fieeting across the solid ground to which 
he adjusted himself. 

This match with Grandcourt presented itself to 
him as a sort of public affair; perhaps there were 
ways in which it might even stren^hen the Es¬ 
tablishment. To the Rector, whose father (no¬ 
body would have suspected it, and nobody was 
told) had risen to be a provincial corn dealer, 
aristocratic heirship resembled regal heirship in 
excepting its possessor from the ordinary stand¬ 
ard of moral judgments. Grandcourt, the almost 
certain baronet, the probable peer, was to be 
ranged with public personages, and was a match 
to be accepted on broad general grounds, national 
and ecclesiastical. Such public personages, it is 
true, are often in the nature of giants which an 
ancient community may have felt pride and safe¬ 
ty in possessing, though, regarded privately, these 
born eminences must often have been inconven¬ 
ient and even noisome. But of the future hus¬ 
band personally Mr. Gascoigne was disposed to 
think the best. Gossip is a sort of smoke that 
comes from the dirty tobacco-pipes of those who 
diffuse it: it proves nothing but the bad taste of 
the smoker. But if Grandcourt had really made 
any deeper or more unfortunate experiments in 
folly than were common in young men of high 
prospects, he was of an age to have finished them. 
All accounts can be suitably wound up when a 
man has not ruined himself, and the expense may 
be taken as an insurance against future error. 
This was the view of practical wisdom; with ref¬ 
erence to higher views, repentance had a supreme 
moral and religious value. There was every rea¬ 
son to believe that a woman of well-regulated 
mind would be happy with Grandcourt. 

It was no surprise to Gwendolen on coming 
down to tea to be told that her uncle wished to 
see her in the dining-room. He threw aside the 
paper as she entered find greeted her with his 
usual kindness. As his wife had remarked, he 
always “ made much” of Gwendolen, and her im¬ 
portance had risen of late. “ My dear,” he said, 
in a fatherly way, moving a chair for her as he 
held her hand, “ I want to speak to you on a sub¬ 
ject which is more momentous than any other 
with regard to your welfare. You will guess what 
I mean. But I shall speak to you with perfect 
directness: in such matters I consider myself 
bound to act as your father. You have no ob¬ 
jection, I hope ?” 

“Oh dear no, uncle. You have always been 
very kind to me,” said Gwendolen, frankly. This 
evening she was willing, if it were possible, to be 
a little fortified against her troublesome self, and 
her resistant temper was in abeyance. The Rec¬ 
tor’s mode of speech always conveyed a thrill of 
authority, as of a word of command: it seemed to 
take for granted that there could be no wavering 
in the audience, and that every one was going to 
be rationally obedient. 

“ It is naturally a satisfaction to me that the 
prospect of a marriage for you—advantageous in 
the highest degree—has presented itself so early. 
I do not know exactly what has passed between 
you and Mr. Grandcourt, but I presume there can 
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be little doubt, from the way in which he has dis¬ 
tinguished you, that he desires to make you his 
wife.” 

Gwendolen did not speak immediately, and her 
uncle said, with more emphasis, 

“ Have you any doubt of that yourself, my dear ?” 

“ I suppose that is what he has been thinking 
of. But he may have changed his mind to-mor¬ 
row,” said Gwendolen. 

“Why to-morrow? Has he made advances 
which you have discouraged ?” 

“I think he meant—he began to make ad¬ 
vances—but I did not encourage them. I turned 
the conversation.” 

“ Will you confide in me so far as to tell me 
your reasons ?” 

“ I am not sure that I had any reasons, uncle.” 
Gwendolen laughed rather artificially. 

“ You are quite capable of reflecting, Gwendo¬ 
len. You are aware that this is not a trivial oc¬ 
casion, and it concerns your establishment for life 
under circumstances which may not occur again. 
You have a duty here both to yourself and your 
family. I wish to understand whether you have 
any ground for hesitating as to your acceptance 
of Mr. Grandcourt.” 

“ I suppose I hesitate without grounds.” Gwen¬ 
dolen spoke rather poutingly, and her uncle grew 
suspicious. 

“ Is he disagreeable to you personally ?” 

“No.” 

“ Have you heard any thing of him which has 
affected you disagreeably ?” The Rector thought 
it impossible that Gwendolen could have heard 
the gossip he had heard, but in any case he must 
endeavor to put all things in the right light for 
her. 

“ I have heard nothing about him except that 
he is a great match,” said Gwendolen, with some 
sauciness; “ and that affects me very agreeably.” 

“ Then, my dear Gwendolen, I Rave nothing 
further to say than this: you hold your fortune 
in your o^vn hands—a fortune such as rarely hap¬ 
pens to a girl in your circumstances—a fortune, 
in fact, which almost takes the question out of 
the' range of mere personal feeling, and makes 
your acceptance of it a duty. If Providence of¬ 
fers you power and position—especially when 
unclogged by any conditions that are repugnant 
to you—your course is one of responsibility, into 
which caprice must not enter. . A man does not 
like to have his attachment trifled with: he may 
not be at once repelled—these things are matters 
of individual disposition. But the trifling may 
be carried too far. And I must point out to you 
that in case Mr. Grandcourt were repelled with¬ 
out your having refused him—without your hav¬ 
ing intended ultimately to refuse him—^your sit¬ 
uation would be a humiliating and painful one. 
I, for my part, should regard you with severe dis¬ 
approbation, as the victim of nothing else than 
your own coquetry and folly.” 

Gwendolen became pallid as she listened to 
this admonitory speech. The ideas it raised had 
the force of sensations. Her resistant courage 
would not help her here, because her uncle was 
not urging her against her own resolve; he was 
pressing upon her the motives of dread which 
she already felt; he was. making her more con¬ 
scious of the risks that lay within herself. She 
was silent, and the Rector observed that he had 
produced some strong effect. 


“ I mean this in kindness, my dear.” His tone 
had softened. 

“ I am aware of that, uncle,” said Gwendolen, 
rising and shaking her head back, as if to rouse 
herself out of painful passivity. “I am not 
foolish. I know that I must be married some 
time—before it is too late. And I don’t see how 
I could do better than marry Mr. Grandcourt. I 
mean to accept him, if possible.” She felt as if 
she were re-enforcing herself by speaking with 
this decisiveness to her uncle. 

But the Rector was a little startled by so bare 
a version of his own meaning from those young 
lips. He wished that in her mind his advice 
should be taken in an infusion of sentiments prop¬ 
er to a girl, and such as are presupposed in the 
advice of a clergyman, although he may not con¬ 
sider them always appropriate to be put forward. 
He wished his niece parks, carriages, a title— 
every thing that would make this world a pleas¬ 
ant abode; but he wished her not to be cynical— 
to be, on the contrary, religiously dutiful, and have 
warm domestic affections. 

“ My dear Gwendolen,” he said, rising also, and 
speaking with benignant gravity, “ I trust that 
you will find in marriage a new fountain of duty 
and affection. Marriage is the only true and sat¬ 
isfactory sphere of a woman, and if your marriage 
with Mr. Grandcourt should be happily decided 
upon, you will have probably an increasing power, 
both of rank and wea'th, which may be used for 
the benefit of others. These considerations are 
something higher than romance. You are fitted 
by natural gifts for a position which, considering 
your birth and early prospects, could hardly be 
looked forward to as in the ordinary course of 
things; and I trust that you will grace it not only 
by those personal gifts, but by a good and con¬ 
sistent life.” 

“I hope mamma will be the happier,” said 
Gwendolen, in a more cheerful way, lifting her 
hands backward to her neck and moving toward 
the door. She wanted to w^ive those higher con¬ 
siderations. 

Mr. Gascoigne felt that he had come to a satis¬ 
factory understanding with his niece, and had 
furthered her happy settlement in life by further¬ 
ing her engagement to Grandcourt. Meanwhile 
there was another person to whom the contempla¬ 
tion of that issue had been a motive for some ac¬ 
tivity, and who believed that he too on this par¬ 
ticular day had done something toward bringing 
about a favorable decision in his sense—which 
happened to be the reverse of the Rector’s. 

Mr. Lush’s absence from Diplow during Gwen¬ 
dolen’s visit had been due not to any fear on his 
part of meeting that supercilious young lady, or 
of being abashed by her frank dislike, but to an 
engagement from which he expected important 
consequences. He was gone, in fact, to the Wan- 
cester Station to meet a lady accompanied by a 
maid and two children, whom he put into a fly, 
and afterward followed to the hotel of the Golden 
Keys in that town. An impressive woman, whom 
many would turn to look at again in passing; her 
figure was slim and sufficiently tall, her face rath¬ 
er emaciated, so that its sculpturesque beauty was 
the more pronounced, her crisp hair perfectly 
black, and her large anxious eyes also what we 
call black. Her dress was soberly correct, her 
age perhaps physically more advanced than the 
number of years would imply, but hardly less 
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than seven-and-thirty. An uneasy-looking wom¬ 
an : her glance seemed to presuppose that people 
and things were going to be unfavorable to her, 
while she was nevertheless ready to meet them 
with resolution. The children were lovely—a 
dark-haired girl of six or more, a fairer boy of 
five. When Lush incautiously expressed some 
surprise at her having brought the children, she 
said, with a sharp-edged intonation, 

“Did you suppose I should come wandering 
about here by myself ? Why should I not bring 
all four if I liked ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Lush, with his usual flu¬ 
ent nonchalance. 

He staid an hour or so in conference with her, 
and rode back to Diplow in a state of mind that 
was at once hopeful and busily anxious as to the 
execution of the little plan on which his hopeful¬ 
ness was based. Grandcourt’s marriage to Gwen¬ 
dolen Harleth would not, he beheved, be much of 
a good to either of them, and it would plainly be 
fraught with disagreeables to himself. But now 
he felt confident enough to say, inwardly, “ I will 
take odds that the marriage will never happen.” 


CHAPTER XIY. 

I will not clothe myself in wreck—wear gems 
Sawed from crajnped finger-bones of women drowned; 
Feel chilly vaporous hands of ireful ghosts 
Clutching my necklace; trick my maiden breast 
With orphans’ heritage. Let your dead love 
Marry its dead. 

Gwendolen looked lovely and vigorous as a 
tall, newly opened lily the next morning: there 
was a reaction of young energy in her, and yes¬ 
terday’s self-distrust seemed no more than the 
transient shiver on the surface of a full stream. 
The roving archery match in Cardell Chase was 
a dehghtful prospect for the sport’s sake: she felt 
herself beforehand moving about like a wood- 
nymph under the beeches (in appreciative com¬ 
pany), and the imagined scene lent a charm to 
further advances on the part of Grandcourt—^not 
an impassioned lyrical Daphnis for the wood- 
nymph, certainly: but so much the better. To¬ 
day Gwendolen foresaw him making slow conver¬ 
sational approaches to a declaration, and foresaw 
herself awaiting and encouraging it according to 
the rational conclusion which she had expressed 
to her uncle. 

When she came down to breakfast (after every 
one had left the table except Mrs. Davilow) there 
were letters on her plate. One of them she read 
with a gathering smile, and then handed it to her 
mamma, who, on returning it, smiled also, finding 
new cheerfulness in the good spirits her daughter 
had shown ever since waking, and said, 

“ You don’t feel inclined to go a thousand miles 
away ?” 

“ Not exactly so far.” 

“It was a sad omission not to have written 
again before this. Can’t you write now—before 
we set out this morning ?” 

“It is not so pressing. To-morrow will do. 
You see, they leave town to-day. I must write to 
Dover. They will be there till Monday.” 

“ Shall I write for you, dear—if it teases you ?” 

Gwendolen did not speak immediately, but after 
sipping her coffee answered, brusquely, “ Oh no, 
let it be ; I will write to-morrow.” Then feeling 


a touch of compunction, she looked up and said, 
with playful tenderness, “Dear old beautiful 
mamma!” 

“ Old, child, truly.” 

“ Please don’t, mamma! I meant old for dar¬ 
ling. You are hardly twenty-five years older 
than I am. When you talk in that way, my life 
shrivels up before me.” 

“One can have a great deal of happiness in 
twenty-five years, my dear.” 

“ I must lose no time in beginning,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, merrily. “ The sooner I get my palaces 
and coaches, the better.” 

“ And a good husband who adores you, Gwen,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, encouragingly. 

Gwendolen put out her lips saucily and said 
nothing. 

It was a slight drawback on her pleasure in 
starting that the Rector was detained by magis¬ 
trate’s business, and would probably not be able 
to get to Cardell Chase at all that day. She 
cared little that Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna chose 
not to go without him, but her uncle’s presence 
would have seemed to make it a matter of course 
that the decision taken would be acted on. For 
decision in itself began to be formidable. Hav¬ 
ing come close to accepting Grandcourt, Gwen¬ 
dolen felt this lot of unhoped-for fullness round¬ 
ing itsglf too definitely: when we take to wishing 
a great deal for ourselves, whatever we get soon 
turns into mere hmitation and exclusion. Still 
there was the re-assuring thought that marriage 
would be the gate into a larger freedom. 

The place of meeting was a grassy spot called 
Green Arbor, where a bit of hanging wood made 
a sheltering amphitheatre. It was here that the 
coachful of servants with provisions had to pre¬ 
pare the picnic meal; and a warden of the Chase 
was to guide the roving archers so as to keep them 
within the due distance from this centre, and hin¬ 
der them from wandering beyond the limit which 
had been fixed on—a curve that might be drawn 
through certain well-known points, such as the 
Double Oak, the Whispering Stones, and the High 
Cross. The plan was to take only a preliminary 
stroll before luncheon, keeping the main roving 
expedition for the more exquisite lights of the aft¬ 
ernoon. The muster was rapid enough to save 
every one from dull moments of waiting, and when 
the groups began to scatter themselves through 
the light and shadow made here by closely neigh¬ 
boring beeches and there by rarer oaks, one may 
suppose that a painter would have been glad to 
look on. This roving archery was far prettier 
than the stationary game, but success in shooting 
at variable marks was less favored by practice, 
and the hits were distributed among the volun¬ 
teer archers otherwise than they would have been 
in target-shooting. From this cause, perhaps, as 
well as from the twofold distraction of being pre¬ 
occupied and wishing not to betray her preoc¬ 
cupation, Gwendolen did not greatly distinguish 
herself in these first experiments, unless it were 
by the hvely grace with which she took ner com¬ 
parative failure. She was in her white and green, 
as on the day of the former Archery Meeting, 
when it made an epoch for her that she was in¬ 
troduced to Grandcourt; he was continually by 
her side now, yet it would have been hard to tell 
from mere looks and manners that their relation 
to each other had at all changed since their first 
conversation. Still there were other grounds that 
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made most persons conclude them to be, if not 
engaged already, on the eve of being so. And 
she believed this herself. As they were all re¬ 
turning toward Green Arbor in divergent groups, 
not thinking at all of taking aim, but merely 
< 3 hatting, 'Words passed which seemed really the 
beginning of that end—the beginning of her ac¬ 
ceptance. Grandcourt said, “ Do you know how 
long it is since I first saw you in this dress ?” 

“The Archery Meeting was on the 25th, and 
this is the 13th,” said Gwendolen, laughingly. 
“ I am not good at calculating, but I will venture 
to say that it must be nearly three weeks.” 

A little pause, and then he said, “ That is a 
great loss of time.” 

“That your knowing me has caused you? 
Pray don’t be uncomplimentary: I don’t like it.” 

Pause again. “ It is because of the gain that I 
feel the loss.” 

Here Gwendolen herself left a pause. She 
was thinking, “ He .is really very ingenious. He 
never speaks stupidly.” Her silence was so un¬ 
usual that it seemed the strongest of favorable 
answers, and he continued : 

“. The gain of knowing you makes me feel the 
time I lose in uncertainty. Do you like uncer¬ 
tainty ?” 

“ I think I do, rather,” said Gwendolen, sud¬ 
denly beaming on him with a playful smile. 
“ There is more in it.” 

Grandcourt met her laughing eyes with a slow, 
steady look right into them, which seemed like 
vision in the abstract, and said, “ Do you mean 
more torment for me ?” , 

There was something so strange to Gwendolen 
in this moment that she was quite shaken out of 
her usual self-consciousness. Blushing and turn¬ 
ing away her eyes, she said, “ No; that would, 
make me sorry.” 

Grandcourt would have followed up this an¬ 
swer, which the change in her manner made ap¬ 
parently decisive of her favorable intention; but 
he was not in any way overcome so as to be un¬ 
aware that they were now, within sight of every 
body, descending the slope into Green Arbor, 
And descending it at an ill-chosen point where it 
began to be inconveniently steep. This was a 
reason for offering his hand in the literal sense 
to help her; she took it, and they came down in 
silence, much observed by those already on the 
level—among others by Mrs. Arro^^oint, who 
happened to be standing with Mrs. Davilow. That 
lady had now made up her mind that Grand- 
court’s merits were not such as would have in¬ 
duced Catherine to accept him, Catherine having 
so high a standard as to have refused Lord Slo¬ 
gan. Hence she looked at the tenant of Diplow 
with dispassionate eyes. 

“ Mr. Grandcourt is not equal as a man to his 
Tincle, Sir Hugo Mallinger—too languid. To be 
sure, Mr. Grandcourt is a much younger man, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if Sir Hugo were to out¬ 
live him, notwithstanding the difference of years. 
It is ill calculating on successions,” concluded 
Mrs. Arrowpoint, rather too loudly. 

“ It is indeed,” said Mrs. Davilow, able to as¬ 
sent with quiet cheerfulness, for she was so well 
satisfied with the actual situation of affairs that 
lier habitual melancholy in their general unsatis¬ 
factoriness was altogether in abeyance. 

I am not concerned to tell of the food that was 
eaten in that green refectory, or even to dwell on 


the glories of the forest scenery that spread them¬ 
selves out beyond the level front of the hollow, 
being just now bound to tell a story of life at a 
stage when the blissful beauty of earth and sky 
entered only by narrow and oblique inlets into the 
consciousness, which was busy with a small social 
drama almost as little penetrated by a feeling of 
wider relations as if it had been a puppet-show. 
It will be understood that the food and Champagne 
were of the best—^the talk and laughter too, in 
the sense of belonging to the best society, where 
no one makes an invidious display of any thing 
in particular, and the advantages of the world are 
taken with that high-bred depreciation which fol¬ 
lows from being accustomed to them. Some of 
the gentlemen strolled a little and indulged in a 
cigar, there being a sufficient interval before four 
o’clock—the time for beginning to rove again. 
Among these, strange to say, was Grandcourt; but 
not Mr. Lush, who seemed to be taking his pleas¬ 
ure quite generously to-day by making himself 
particularly serviceable, ordering every thing for 
every body, and by this activity becoming more 
than ever a blot on the scene to Gwendolen, 
though he kept himself amiably aloof from her, 
and never even looked at her obviously. When 
there was a general move to prepare for starting, 
it appeared that the bows had all been put under 
the charge of Lord Brackenshaw’s valet, and Mr. 
Lush was concerned to save ladies the trouble of 
fetching theirs from the carriage where they were 
propped. He did not intend to bring Gwendo¬ 
len’s, but she, fearful lest he should do so, hurried 
to fetch it herself. The valet, seeing her approach, 
met her with it, and in giving it into her hand, 
gave also a letter addressed to her. She asked no 
question about it, perceived at a glance that the 
address was in a lady’s handwriting (of the deli¬ 
cate kind which used to be esteemed feminine 
before the present uncial period), and moving 
away, with her bow in her hand, saw Mr. Lush 
coming to fetch other bows. To avoid meeting 
him she turned aside and walked with her back 
toward the stand of carriages, opening the letter. 
It contained these words: 

“ If Miss Harleth is in doubt whether she should 
accept Mr. Grandcourt^ let her breakfrom her party 
aftei' they hare passed the Whispering Stones a'fid 
return to that spot. She will then hear something 
to decide her^ but she can only hear it by keeping 
this letter a strict secret from every one. If she 
does not act according to this lette^% she will repent^ 
as the woman who writes it has repented. The se- 
ei'eey Miss Harleth will feel herself bound in hxrmr 
to guard?'* 

Gwendolen felt an inward shock, but her im¬ 
mediate thought was, “ It is come in time.” It 
lay in her youthfulness that she was absorbed by 
the idea of the revelation to be made, and had not 
even a momentary suspicion of contrivance that 
could justify her in showing the letter. Her mind 
gathered itself up at once into the resolution that 
she would manage to go unobserved to the Whis¬ 
pering Stones; and thrusting the letter into her 
pocket, she turned back to rejoin the company, 
with that sense of having something to conceal 
which to her nature had a bracing quality and 
helped her to be mistress of herself. 

It was a surprise to every one that Grandcourt 
was not, like the other smokers, on the spot in 
time to set out roving with the rest. “We shall 
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alight on him by-and-bysaid Lord Brackenshaw; 
“ he can’t be gone far.” At any rate, no man 
could be waited for. This apparent forgetfulness 
might be taken for the distraction of a lover so 
absorbed in thinking of the beloved object as to 
forget an appointment which would bring him 
into her actual presence. And the good-natured 
Earl gave Gwendolen a distant jocose hint to that 
effect, which she took with suitable quietude. But 
the thought in her own mind was, “ Can he too 
be starting away from a decision ?” It was not 
exactly a pleasant thought to her; but it was 
near the truth. “ Starting away,” however, was 
not the right expression for the languor of inten¬ 
tion that came over Grandcourt, like a fit of dis¬ 
eased numbness, when an end seemed within easy 
reach: to desist then, when all expectation was 
to the contrary, became anoither gratification of 
mere will, sublimely independent of definite mo¬ 
tive. At that moment he had begun a second 
large cigar in a vague, hazy obstinacy which, if 
Lush or any other mortal who might be insulted 
with impunity had interrupted by overtaking him 
with a request for his return, would have express¬ 
ed itself by a slow removal of his cigar to say, in 
an under-tone, “ You’ll be kind enough to go to 
the devil, will you ?” 

But he was not interrupted, and the rovers set 
off without any visible depression of spirits, leav¬ 
ing behind only a few of the less vigorous ladies, 
including Mrs. Davilow, who preferred a quiet 
stroll free from obligation to keep up with others. 
The enjoyment of the day was soon at its highest 
pitch, the archery getting more spirited and the 
changing scenes of the forest from roofed grove 
to open glade growing lovelier with the lengthen¬ 
ing shadows, and the deeply felt but undefinable 
gradations of the mellowing afternoon. It was 
agreed that they were playing an extemporized 
As You Like It; and when a pretty compliment 
had been turned to Gwendolen about her having 
the part of Rosalind, she felt the more compelled 
to be surpassing in liveliness. This was not very 
difficult to her, for the effect of what had hap¬ 
pened to-day was an excitement which needed a 
vent, a sense of adventure rather than alarm, and 
a straining toward the management of her retreat 
so as not to be impeded. 

The roving had been lasting nearly an hour be¬ 
fore the arrival at the Whispering Stones—^two 
tall conical blocks that leaned toward each other 
like gigantic gray-mantled figures. They were 
soon surveyed and passed by with the remark that 
they would be good ghosts on a star-Ut night. 
But a soft sunlight was on them now, and Gwen¬ 
dolen felt daring. The stones were near a fine 
grove of beeches, where the archers found plenty 
of marks. 

“How far are we from Green Arbor now?” 
said Gwendolen, having got in front by the side 
of the warden. 

“ Oh, not more than half a mile, taking along 
the avenue we’re going to cross up there: but I 
shall take round a couple of miles, by the High 
Cross.” 

She was falling back among the rest, Avhen 
suddenly they seemed all to be hurrying oblique¬ 
ly forward under the guidance of Mr. Lush, and 
lingering a little where she was, she perceived 
her opportunity of slipping away. Soon she was 
out of sight, and without running she seemed to 
herself to fly along the ground and count the mo¬ 


ments nothing till she found herself back again 
at the Whispering Stones. They turned their 
blank gray sides to her: what was there on the 
other side? If there were nothing, after all? 
That was her only dread now—to have to turn 
back again in mystification; and walking round 
the right-hand stone without pause, she found 
herself in front of some one whose large dark 
eyes met hers at a foot’s distance. In spite of 
expectation she was startled and shrank back, 
but in doing so she could take in the whole fig¬ 
ure of this stranger and perceive that she was 
unmistakably a lady, and one who must once have 
been exceedingly handsome. She perceived, also, 
that a few yards from her were two children 
seated on the grass. 

“ Miss Harleth ?” said the lady. 

“Yes.” All Gwendolen’s consciousness was 
wonder. 

“ Have you accepted Mr. Grandcourt ?” 

“No.” 

“ I have promised to tell you something. And 
you will promise to keep my secret. However 
you may decide, you will not tell Mr. Grandcourt, 
or any one else, that you have seen me ?” 

“ I promise.” 

“ My name is Lydia Glasher. Mr. Grandcourt 
ought not to marry any one but me. I left my 
husband and child for him nine years ago. Those 
two children are his, and we have two others— 
girls—who are older. My husband is dead now, 
and Mr. Grandcourt ought to marry me. He 
ought to make that boy his heir.” 

She looked toward ^he boy as she spoke, and 
Gwendolen’s eyes followed hers. The handsome 
little.fellow was puffing out his cheeks in trying 
to blow a tiny trumpet which remained dumb. 
His hat hung backward by a string, and his brown 
curls caught the sun-rays. He was a cherub. 

The two women’s eyes met again, and Gwen¬ 
dolen said, proudly, “ I will not interfere with your 
wishes.” She looked as if she were shivering, 
and her lips were pale. 

“ You are very attractive. Miss Harleth. But 
when he first knew me, I too was young. Since 
then my life has been broken up and imbittered. 
It is not fair that he should be happy and I mis¬ 
erable, and my boy thrust out of sight for an¬ 
other.” 

These words were uttered with a biting accent, 
but with a determined abstinence from any thing 
violent in tone or manner. Gwendolen, watching 
Mrs. Glasher’s face while she spoke, felt a sort of 
terror: it was as if some ghastly vision had come 
to her in a dream and said, “I am a woman’s 
hfe.” 

“ Have you any thing more to say to me ?” she 
asked, in a low tone, but still proudly and coldly. 
The revulsion within her was not tending to soften 
her. Every one seemed hateful. 

“Nothing. You know what I wished you to 
know. You can inquire about me if you like. 
My husband was Colonel Glasher.” 

“Then I will go,” said Gwendolen, moving 
away with a ceremonious inclination, which was 
returned with equal grace. 

In a few minutes Gwendolen was in the beech 
grove again, but her party had gone out of sight 
and apparently had not sent in search of her, for 
all was solitude till she had reached the avenue 
pointed out by the warden. She determined to 
take this way back to Green Arbor, which she 
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reached quickly, rapid movements seeming to her 
just now a means of suspending the thoughts 
which might prevent her from behaving with due 
calm. She had already made up her mind what 
step she would take. 

Mrs. Davilow was of course astonished to see 
Gwendolen returning alone, and was not without 
some uneasiness, which the presence of other la¬ 
dies hindered her from showing. In answer to 
her words of surprise Gwendolen said: 

“ Oh, I have been rather silly. I lingered be¬ 
hind to look at the Whispering Stones, and the 
rest hurried on after something, so I lost sight of 
them. I thought it best to come home by the 
short way—the avenue that the warden had told 
me of. I’m not sorry, after all. I had had enough 
walking.” 

“Your party did not meet Mr. Grandcourt, I 
presume,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, not without in¬ 
tention. 

“No,” said Gwendolen, with a little flash of 
defiance and a light laugh. “ And we didn’t see 
any carvings on the trees either. Where can he 
be ? I should think he has fallen into the pool, 
or had an apoplectic fit.” 

With all Gwendolen’s resolve not to betray any 
agitation, she could not help it that her tone was 
unusually high and hard, and her mother felt sure 
that something unpropitious had happened. 

Mrs. Arrowpoint thought that the self-confi¬ 
dent young lady was much piqued, and that Mr. 
Grandcourt was probably seeing reason to change 
^ his mind. 

“ If you have no objection, mamma, I will order 
the carriage,” said Gwendolen. “ I am tired. And 
every one will be going soon.” 

Mrs. Davilow assented; but by the'time the car¬ 
riage was announced as ready—the horses having 
to be fetched from the stables on the warden’s 
premises—the roving party re-appeared, and with 
them Mr. Grandcourt. 

“ Ah, there you are!” said Lord Brackenshaw, 
going up to Gwendolen, who was arranging her 
mamma’s shawl for the drive. “We thought at 
first you had alighted on Grandcourt and he had 
taken you home. Lush said so. But after that 
we met Grandcourt. However, we didn’t suppose 
you could be in any danger. The warden said he 
had told you a near way back.” 

“You are going?” said Grandcourt, coming up 
with his usual air, as if he did not conceive that 
there had been any omission on his part. Lord 
Brackenshaw gave place to him and moved away. 

“ Yes, we are going,” said Gwendolen, looking 
busily at her scarf, which she was arranging 
across her shoulders Scotch fashion. 

“ May I call at Offendene to-morrow ?” 

“ Oh yes, if you like,” said Gwendolen, sweep¬ 
ing him from a distance with her eyelashes. Her 
voice was light and sharp as the first touch of 
frost. 

Mrs. Davilow accepted his arm to lead her to 
the carriage; but while that was happening, 
Gwendolen wth incredible swiftness had got in 
advance of them and had sprung into the car¬ 
riage. 

“ I got in, mamma, because I wished to be on 
’this side,” she said, apologetically. But she had 
avoided Grandcourt’s touch: he only lifted his 
hat and walked away—with the not unsatisfac¬ 
tory impression that she meant to show herself 
offended by his neglect. 1 


The mother and daughter drove for five min¬ 
utes in silence. Then Gwendolen said, “ I intend 
to join the Langens at Dover, mamma. I shall 
pack up immediately on getting home, and set off 
by the early train. I shall be at Dover almost as 
soon as they are; we can let them know by tele¬ 
graph.” 

“ Good heavens, child! what can be your rea¬ 
son for saying so ?” 

“ My reason for saying it, mamma, is that I 
mean to do it.” 

“ But why do you mean to do it ?” 

“ I wish to go away.” 

“Is it because you are offended with Mr. 
Grandcourt’s odd behavior in walking off to¬ 
day ?” 

“ It is useless to enter into such questions. I 
am not going in any case to marry Mr. Grand¬ 
court. Don’t interest yourself further about 
him.” 

“ What can I say to your uncle, Gwendolen ? 
Consider the position you place me in. You led 
him to believe only last night that you had made 
up your mind in favor of Mr. Grandcourt.” 

“I am very sorry to cause you annoyance, 
mamma dear, but I can’t help it,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, with still harder resistance in her tone. 
“ Whatever you or my uncle may think or do, 
I shall not alter my resolve, and I shall not tell 
my reason. I don’t care what comes of it. I 
don’t care if I never marry any one. There is 
nothing worth caring for. I believe all men are 
bad, and I hate them.” 

“But need you set off in this way, Gwendo¬ 
len ?” said Mrs. Davilow, miserable and helpless. 

“Now, mamma, don’t interfere with me. If 
you have ever had any trouble in your own life, 
remember it, and don’t interfere with me. If I 
am to be miserable, let it be by own choice.” 

The mother was reduced to trembling silence. 
She began to see that the difficulty would be 
lessened if Gwendolen went away. 

And she did go. The packing was all careful¬ 
ly done that evening, and not long after dawn 
the next day Mrs. Davilow accompanied her 
daughter to the railway station. The sweet dews 
of morning, the cows and horses looking over the 
hedges without any particular reason, the early 
travelers on foot with their bundles, seemed all 
very melancholy and purposeless to them both. 
The dingy torpor of the railway station, before 
the ticket could be taken, was still worse. Gwen¬ 
dolen had certainly hardened in the last twenty- 
four hours: her mother’s trouble evidently count¬ 
ed for little in her present state of mind, which 
did not essentially differ from the mood that 
makes men take to worse conduct when their 
belief in persons or things is upset. Gwendo¬ 
len’s uncontrolled reading, though consisting 
chiefly in what are called pictures of life, had 
somehow not prepared her for this encounter with 
reality. Is that surprising ? It is to be believed 
that attendance at the opera bouffe in the present 
day would not leave men’s minds entirely without 
shock, if the manners observed there with some 
applause were suddenly to start up in their own 
famihes. Perspective, as its inventor remarked, 
is a beautiful thing. What horrors of damp 
huts, where human beings languish, may not be¬ 
come picturesque through aerial distance I What 
hymning of cancerous vices may we not languish 
over as sublimest art in the safe remoteness of a 
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strange language and artificial phrase! Yet we 
keep a repugnance to rheumatism and other 
painful effects when presented in our personal 
experience. 

Mrs. Davilow felt Gwendolen’s new phase of 


indifference keenly, and as she drove back alone, 
the brightening morning was sadder to her than 
before. 

Mr. Grandcourt called that day at Offendene, 
but nobody was at home. 


Cjjair. 


I T may be truly said of the country, as it is oft¬ 
en said of a clever young student, that it is be¬ 
ing pushed rapidly forward in its music. Thanks 
to our German brethren, the larger towns and 
cities, at least, are already familiar with the old 
masters, and the Easy Chair has seen in the city 
of the Puritans a great audience of the most re¬ 
fined and cultivated persons listening in reverent 
silence, not in the evening, but before dinner, to 
the difficult measures of Bach—with which au¬ 
gust name no light liberty is permissible—while 
in Chicago, upon the shore of Lake Michigan, so 
large is the German element of the population 
that Beethoven and Mozart are household words. 
There are men in New York still living, and fond 
of their city reminiscences, who recall the music¬ 
al society that used to meet at the old City Hotel, 
upon whose roof, when building. Grant Thorburn 
found his first job in America eighty-two years 
ago. The old City Hotel is long since gone, and 
the memory of that old music has almost wholly 
faded. Its school was Italian, and when Malibran 
came and sang and conquered, those young en¬ 
thusiasts did not believe that any music could be 
good which was not Italian. Indeed, nothing is 
finer now than the air of courteous toleration with 
which an admirer of Malibran incredulously list¬ 
ens to the raptures over later goddesses. It says 
plainly that modern times are a delusion, and in 
nothing more evidently than the unqualified ad¬ 
miration of other singers than Malibran, and the 
superlatives about German music. 

The Chair has not the precise date of the be¬ 
ginning of the Philharmonic Society in New York; 
but it was not very far from that of the Academy 
of Music in Boston, which, under the leadership 
of Schmidt—tall and lithe—played the fifth and 
. second symphonies of Beethoven in the Odeon, 
or old Federal Street Theatre, at least thirty-five 
years ago. When the New York Philharmonic 
Society began its rehearsals in the Apollo Rooms, 
just below Canal Street, ladies were never pres¬ 
ent. Indeed, they were rehearsals of the old- 
fashioned kind—undress rehearsals strictly—at 
which the musicians smoked and chatted without 
fear of an audience. At length one brave enthu¬ 
siast of the unsmoking sex ventured in, and from 
that day the modern rehearsal, which is really a 
concert, began to be, and what it has become, the 
curious inquirer may now see at the Academy. 
From about that time, also, there was a constant 
arrival of noted “musical stars” from over the 
sea. Templeton came, and Braham, but both al¬ 
ready in their decline; and Caradori Allan and 
Cinti Damoreau, and virtuosi of all kinds—Knoop 
nnd Max Bohrer and Henri Herz and Ole Bull, 
Vieuxtemps and Sivori. The concert-hall was 
steadily moving up town, with every thing else 
but commerce. -From the City Hotel it went by 
the Park to Washington Hall, where Stewart’s 
warehouse now stands, at the corner of Cham¬ 


bers Street—^Washington Hall, the rendezvous 
of the bucks and Knickerbocker macaroni of 
fifty years ago—the golden youth (how silvered 
now!) who went behind the scenes when the first 
French ballet dancers came, and who sat with 
Simpson in the box ojffice of the old Park, and 
calculated the house. There are one or two of 
them still surviving who might have made a most 
entertaining book of memoirs—one or two of 
“the bloods” who took gay New York as seri¬ 
ously as the English dandies took London, and 
who correspond in the history of our society to 
the Salmagundi papers in our literature. How 
small the social London of Anne was, yet how 
large an impression it has made! The New York 
of the Washington Hall day was but a tolerable 
town, but it is perhaps better known in literature 
and tradition than many later periods of the great 
metropolis. 

From Washington Hall the concert-room ad¬ 
vanced up Broadway to the old Tabernacle, just 
below Leonard Street, the queer circular church 
which was long the most popular hall in the city, 
where the abolitionists were mobbed, and where 
Dr. Kane, like Robinson Crusoe, told the story 
of his strange adventures. At Washington Hall 
Knoop had played the violoncello and Cinti Da¬ 
moreau had sung. At the Tabernacle Leopold 
de Meyer played the piano. What a droll busi¬ 
ness his playing was! and, to use the word in¬ 
offensively, what a good-humored charlatan the 
player was, with his Marclie Marocaine^ which set 
the audience into a tumult of delight! The clev¬ 
er fellow saw what pleased his hearers, and he 
had come for the profit of pleasing, not to de¬ 
clare an unknown God, like Bach or Beethoven. 
The audience was not very learned in music, was 
not at all trained in the “ classics,” and wanted 
to hear agreeable tunes produced by tours de force 
and seeming sleight of hand. The musical de¬ 
scendants of De Meyer’s audiences are those 
who are esteemed by the Bachites and the Beetho- 
venians as a frivolous and doubtful generation, 
who listen with pleasure to the “Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” and suppress yawns in the midst of 
a fugue. The Apollo Rooms, just below Canal 
Street, was also a favorite hall for concerts, and 
for many years the seat and head-quarters of the 
Philharmonic Society. The factotum was Adam 
Fechter, who annually blew the horn at his ben¬ 
efit concert. There, too, an honest, worthy man 
held the first violin, who, like so many who have 
made the happy hours of the happy happier, died 
wretchedly last year by his own hand. 

Still going up town, the concert-room long lin¬ 
gered at Niblo’s. The Philharmonic followed, 
and here New York heard Thalberg in his prime. 
The self-possessed, polished gentleman, in full 
evening suit, came quietly out upon the platform, 
seated himself, and played. There was no clap¬ 
trap, no grimace, no simulated difficulty; but the 
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melody followed his clean, crisp, vigorous touch 
as easily as it trills from the throat of a canary. 
Cold and impassive, he watched the audience 
with an indifferent gaze, as if his mind were un¬ 
interested and the playing were automatic. But 
it was rich and full and exquisite, and the fan¬ 
tasia from Bon Gi&vanni reproduced the whole 
spirit and movement of the opera, and was, as it 
were, a single clear glimpse of the essential Mo¬ 
zart. The playing was delightful, but in no sense 
subsequently haunting or inspiring. There was 
no feeling of any thing more than a marvelous 
technical training and superb facility. He added 
difficulties to the music of others, and conquered 
them without an effort. During this time, also, 
came the gay Alfred Jaell, a nimble player, but 
not a master. And meanwhile our musical ed¬ 
ucation was pushed apace. Beethoven was be¬ 
coming to great numbers of musical persons as 
supreme a name in music as Shakespeare in po¬ 
etry. His works were the shibboleth and test. 
If you liked him, you were one of the elect; and 
consequently how many professed the faith whose 
hearts secretly yearned for the beautiful blue 
flesh-pots! 

Concerts gradually moved a little further up 
than Niblo’s, and across Broadway to Tripler 
Hall, where Jenny Lind and Alboni sang. The 
hall was soon burned, and there was no proper 
hall for concerts until Steinway’s, in Fourteenth 
Street, was built, which has now been followed by 
Chickering’s, on the Fifth Avenue, at the corner 
of Eighteenth Street. The former will be mem¬ 
orable to the gossips of to-day as the scene of Ru¬ 
binstein’s playing, and the latter of Von Billow’s. 
But the Easy Chair can not mention either of 
these halls without a protest against the inad¬ 
equate and inconvenient provision for egress, a 
fault which easily becomes an awful peril. It is 
not peculiar to the two delinquents now named, 
but is lamentably true of almost every great hall 
in the country. Not long ago the Easy Chair 
listened with a brilliant audience in Chickering 
Hafl to the exquisite concert of English glees by 
Miss Beebe, Miss Finch, Mr. Aiken, and their com¬ 
panions, whose voices blended more delicately than 
the divine ravishment of as many lutes. It was 
an evening of enchantment, of unalloyed pleasure, 
and the delight of the throng was most sympa¬ 
thetic and appreciative. The thought of such 
concerts, of such tasteful, refined, and thoroughly 
trained singing, makes metropolitan life richer. 
These concerts have what no operatic performance 
and few other concerts have—symmetry. More¬ 
over, they bring us into most agreeable intimacy 
and familiarity with the life and taste of an older 
society, which is full of pleasant association to ev¬ 
ery man who reads the memoirs of a former day. 
Yet the full impression of this concert was dis¬ 
turbed by the wretched provision for getting out 
of the hall. There is, indeed, an unmannerly and 
selfish portion of every audience which rustles 
and squeaks out toward the end of a perform¬ 
ance ; but there was so general a rising just be¬ 
fore the last piece upon this occasion that the 
singers paused for some time after they came 
upon the platform before beginning. The reason 
of the disturbance, which was grossly uncourteous, 
was the reluctance to be detained indefinitely in 
the long and slow process of going out; and that 
is due to the miserable construction of the lobby, 
in which there are two staircases at right angles 


with the door of the hall, uniting upon one com¬ 
mon landing before reaching the bottom. It is 
an imperfection which deserves exposure, and the 
Easy Chair, having discharged a duty in bringing 
this indictment before the jury of public opinion, 
proceeds to the pleasanter discussion from which 
this is a digression. 

The name of Rubinstein was familiar in this 
country to all lovers of music long before he 
came, but any personal impression in regard to 
him was undefined. Indeed, when he first played 
in New York, as one of a concert company, he 
had no previous prestige whatever except to the 
strictly musical part of his audience. But he had 
that mighty personal magnetism which is given 
to some men of genius, and his career in this 
country was a constantly increasing triumph. The 
first impression as the huge high-shouldered man, 
with a head shaggy with thick hair, and a massive 
Mongolian face profoundly melancholy in its ex¬ 
pression, came upon the platform, was that of a 
singular resemblance to the portraits of Beethoven, 
and a conviction that here was a man who could 
play his music with perfect sympathetic intelli¬ 
gence. He was always carelessly dressed; indeed, 
he seemed to be quite unconscious of such details. 
He had none of the foppery of ungloving, for he 
did not wear gloves; and seating himself at the 
piano, his giant hands moved with a tender might 
over the keys, preluding with a soft murmuring 
sound that seemed the low tone of mutual un¬ 
derstanding between himself and the spirit of the 
instrument. Rubinstein played with a passionate 
absorption in all music that was deepest and most 
intense, which made the piece he played the ab¬ 
solute expression of himself. The emotion swell¬ 
ed like a fiood, and swept him and the hearer 
away together. But he never looked at the au¬ 
dience, and sat like one rapt, playing from in¬ 
spiration, not from memory. No possible effect 
of the piano can be more perfect both in spiritu¬ 
al sentiment and execution than his rendering of 
some of Liszt’s transcriptions of Schubert—the 
barcarole, “ Hark! hark! the Lark,” or the “ Erl 
King.” They may have seemed slight, but they 
were slight only as Shakespeare’s sonnets are— 
only like single violets and rose-buds. Indeed, it 
is not easy to imagine greater emotional power 
over an audience; and the memory and impres¬ 
sion of the pianist are blended and merged in the 
magnetism of his powerful individuality. The 
man is remembered before the performance, and 
the performance is interpreted by the personal 
spell of the artist. 

When on a Saturday afternoon the door at the 
side of the platform in Chickering Hall opened, 
and a small, dapper man entered, neatly gloved 
in colors and carrying his hat, dressed easily and 
fashionably, as for a morning reception, with the 
conventional stiffness of movement and manner, 
but with a calm gravity of aspect that forbade 
any finical impression, you saw the friendly rival 
of Rubinstein, the son-in-law of Liszt, Yon Billow. 
With the self-possession of a gentleman used to 
every society, he seated himself at the instrument, 
and having drawn off his gloves, he laid his long, 
thin-fingered, and slight hands upon his knees, 
and glanced abstractedly and sideways at the au¬ 
dience. When he lifted his hands and touched 
the keys, the volume of sound was extraordinary, 
and the clear, full, defined character of every note 
was most satisfactory. It was an exclusive Bee- 
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thoven concert, and the impression above all was 
that of the profoundest and most appreciating 
reverence of the master and the music, served by 
the most marvelous technical skill. The concert 
throughout was the conclusive evidence of the 
progress of our musical taste. From De Meyer 
crouching and sprawling over the piano in the 
old Tabernacle to the perfect classic refinement 
and tranquil supremacy of Yon Billow in Chick- 
ering Hall the distance and the advance were 
prodigious. The last was as severely intent upon 
the best and the highest as the first was devoted 
to the mere pleasing and popular effect. It was 
the difference in manhood between a voluptuary 
and a devotee. 

The spectacle was remarkable. The great au¬ 
dience filling the hall was absolutely silent and 
intent upon the player, who, swaying unconscious¬ 
ly with the current of the strain, constantly re¬ 
garded the listeners with a remote and serene 
gaze, looking suddenly wherever a fan or a hand¬ 
kerchief moved abruptly, or there was the least 
disturbance of the stillness. He had evidently 
assumed the interest of the audience in the finest 
music as of course, and his manner was that of 
assured sympathy, not inviting applause, but con¬ 
scious that the more perfectly he played, the more 
intelligently the hearers would approve. Of the 
playing itself, every one who heard it and has 
spoken of it bears witness. There was the inevi¬ 
table comparison with Rubinstein—the old story of 
the white rose and the red. There were those who 
called Yon Billow cold, passionless, intellectual, un¬ 
interesting. But no one who cares for music or 
for Beethoven could think the most comprehensive 
intelligence of him, revealed with matchless skill, 
uninteresting. The personality of the player was 
not picturesque and fascinating, like that of his 
friend, the other master, but it is not to be doubt¬ 
ed that the one man in the world who knows how 
great an artist Yon Billow is, is Rubinstein. As 
he arose from the piano, the applause showed 
how genuine was the admiration, and that there 
was entire S}Tnpathy between the artist and the 
audience. It persisted, while he bowed repeated¬ 
ly and retired, and it compelled him to return and 
at length to seat himself again at the instrument. 
Without flourish, and with respectful deference 
to the character of the concert and the taste of 
his hearers, he played for the recall not a pretty 
waltz or a tickling melody, but the adagio from 
Beethoven’s Sonate Pathetiqiie^ one of his truest 
and most characteristic movements, sad, yearn¬ 
ing, tender, and full of restrained passion. Then 
he arose, bowed, and quietly withdrew, while the 
spell of the wonderful strain remained, and re¬ 
mains. 

There is a self-respect and a sincere devotion 
to the highest aspects of his art in the impres¬ 
sion made by Yon Billow which is almost singu¬ 
lar in the history of musical performances in this 
country. He has the same kind of earnest sim¬ 
plicity in his art that was so beautiful in Jenny 
Lind. It was lately stated in the newspapers 
that she had been to the Convent of the Certosa 
or of Yallombrosa, in Italy, and asked to play the 
organ. The monks demurred. But she mention¬ 
ed her name, and at once they bowed before her, 
and respectfully led the way to the chapel, as if 
St. Cecilia herself had appeared to them. Her 
voice, indeed, is gone; and so one day the won¬ 
drous fingers of Rubinstein and Yon Biilow will 


be nerveless, and touch the keys no more. But 
the perfect days of youth and health and all- 
commanding hope survive unfading in the gray- 
beard’s heart, and fill his older life with immor¬ 
tal beauty. So shall it be with those who, loving 
music and all that it reveals, have heard Jenny 
Lind and Rubinstein and Yon Biilow in their 
prime. 


The conflict, as it is called, between religion 
and science, or, as Dr. Draper in his late work 
points out, the conflict, more properly, between 
certain ecclesiastical assumptions and dogmas 
and the proved facts of existence, is not without 
its humorous side. Chauncey Wright, whose sud¬ 
den death last summer bereaved this country of 
one of its acutest thinkers, and his friends of one 
of the most affectionate and inspiring of com¬ 
panions, said that Tyndall made a mistake in his 
Belfast address, because he seemed, however he 
may have been misapprehended, to take up arms 
against the church; “ and in this world,” he said, 
with a sweet humorous light in his eyes, “the 
church, you know, is militant.” So a correspond¬ 
ent of the Providence Journal writes upon the 
Moody and Sankey revival in a strain of droll 
complaint of our spiritual condition, arising from 
the strife of the new assertions with the old tra¬ 
ditions. After saying that the evangelists must 
have had a hard task in Brooklyn, because, as he 
remarks, “ there can not be found on the face of 
the earth a more unpromising subject to work 
upon spiritually than the man who does business 
in New York and lives in Brookl}m,” he proceeds: 

“ It will take a vast amount of preaching and sing¬ 
ing before his invoices are satisfactory to the govern¬ 
ment of the United States, or his invocations pleasing 
and acceptable to the court of heaven. It were easier 
to change the soldiers’ monument into a first-class wet- 
nurse than to alter such a man into a humble praying 
Christian. Mr. Sankey would have been fully justified 
in using the bass trombone or the snare drum to soften 
and mellow his hard heart, to make it pant after the 
true waters of life.” 

This severity of tone with our excellent Brooklyn 
neighbors the Easy Chair does not excuse. They 
have their troubles, but it is not to be lightly sup¬ 
posed that Messrs. Moody and Sankey began their 
ministrations in Brooklyn because they were of 
opinion that the inhabitants of that city were in 
a more desperate spiritual strait than the rest of 
us. By the time these words are printed, the 
evangelists will be bringing their forces to bear 
upon the great citadel of sin known as New York; 
and if they found our sister city as intractable as 
Sodom, they are very sure to find this as tough as 
Gomorrah. 

The Providence critm of whom we are speaking 
is sarcastically despondent and indignant with the 
aspect of the religious world. He continues: 

“ The times are not promising for the cause of pure 
religion. We are all in that deplorable condition of 
mind where we have just knowledge enough to doubt 
the first chapter of Genesis, and not faith sufficient to 
believe in the Sermon on the Mount. Before long we 
shall become so scientific and well-informed that when 
a person dies there will be no funeral services. Some 
one will read comforting passages from the Transac¬ 
tions of the American Scientific Association, and the 
mourners will go about with small hammers in their 
hands, chipping the rocks and assuaging their anguish 
by proving the antiquity of creation. Front seats at 
the scientific lectures will be reserved for the widow 
and the fatherless, and instead of looking up to heaven 
for our consolation, we shall bore down a few feet 
deeper into the earth for our interesting facts. We 
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have traded off all simple religious faiths for a few 
meagre scientific facts; but there may come that day, 
when we think of bestowing our patronage on some 
undertaker, that we sliall wish to trade back again, 
and in something of a hurry. A slight smell of cam¬ 
phor in a sick-room has often proved efficacious in 
withdrawing thoughts from questions of mere intel¬ 
lectual or scientific criticism, and fixing them upon 
the true condition of the individual soul. Darwin’s 
greatest work is the last book we should want to read 
the last evening we spent on this earth — It is evi¬ 
dent that we have now about all the scientific truth 
that is good for us, and we ought to add to our scanty 
stock of faith, or else our brains will resemble the fat 
man who traveled with Barnum’s show, while our poor 
souls will form a striking likeness to the living skele¬ 
ton that used to exhibit himself in that tent back of 
the old Manufacturers’ Hotel. We recently saw a man 
who believed that the whale swallowed Jonah, and we 
were glad to see him, and to cling to this rare speci¬ 
men of all faith and no intelligence. He was a much 
happier-looking man than any one of the advanced 
thinkers of the age that we ever have had the pleasure 
of seeing.” 

He deplores that, living in better houses and 
walking on better sidewalks and drinking better 
water than our ancestors, we have not their rev¬ 
erence for things sacred nor their belief in things 
eternal. They never saw the railroad, he adds, 
bitterly, nor the telegraph, nor the last work of 
Professor Tyndall; b^ut they all believed in the 
Day of Judgment, and they were much more so-' 
licitous to know the firihl destiny of their own 
souls than the Origin of their Species. And he 
concludes that “ in close quarters” the man who 
really beUeves in any thing is more than a match 
for the man who entertains an intelligent doubt 
on all subjects: which remark is both a neat and 
a hot shot for whomsoever it hits. 

There is no one who could enjoy more than 
the writer of this droll Jeremiad the famous satire 
which came, we believe, from England, and which 
some of our readers may have seen in some news¬ 
paper, but which, from the curious perfection of 
its workmanship, is worthy the kind of perpetuity 
that it will receive in these columns. The more 
thorough is the acquaintance with tRe details and 
nomenclature of modern science and speculation, 
the more admirable the humor appears. Even 
Mr. Moody, if he had found time to inform him¬ 
self upon such subjects, would not quarrel with 
this skillful parody, and he could effectively ask 
his rapt hearers which scheme of creation they 
preferred, which was more consoling to their hope 
and hearts—that of the Bible story or this of the 
modern speculation. As he presumably seeks 
only the truth, he would be interested to know 
that this is the honest present statement of the 
truth upon the part of science. These, then, are 
“ the new Scriptures, according to Tyndall, Hux¬ 
ley, Spencer, and Darwin 

1. Primarily the Unknowable moved upon cosmos 
and evolved protoplasm. 

2. And protoplasm was inorganic and undifferenti¬ 
ated, containing all things in potential energy; and a 
spirit of evolution moved upon the fluid mass. 

3. And the Unknowable said, Let atoms attract; and 
their contact begat light, heat, and electricity. 

4. And the Unconditioned differentiated the atoms, 
each after its kind; and their combinations begat rock, 
air, and water. 

5. And there went out a spirit of evolution from the 
Unconditioned, and working in protoplasm, by accre¬ 
tion and absorption produced the organic cell. 

6. And cell oy nutrition evolved primordial germ, 
and germ developed protogene; and protogene begat 
eozoon, and eozoon begat monad, and monad begat 
animalcule. 

T. And animalcule begat ephemera; then began creep¬ 
ing things to multiply on the face of the earth. 

8. And earthy atom in vegetable protoplasm begat 


the molecule, and thence came all grass and every herb 
in the earth. 

9. And animalcules in the water evolved fins, tails, 
claws, and scales; and in the air wings and beaks; and 
on the land they sprouted such organs as were nec¬ 
essary as played upon by the environment. 

10. And by accretion and absorption came the radi- 
ata and mollusca, and mollusca begat articulata, and 
articulata begat vertebrata. 

11. Now these are the generation of the higher ver¬ 
tebrata, in the cosmic period that the Unknowable 
evoluted the bipedal mammalia, 

12. And every man of the earth, while he was yet a 
monkey, and the horse while he was a hipparion, and 
the hipparion before he was an oredon. 

13. Out of the ascidian came the amphibian and be¬ 
gat the peutadactyle; and the pentadactyle by inherit¬ 
ance and selection produced the hylobate, from which 
are the simiadse in all their tribes. 

14. And out of the simiadae the lemur prevailed above 
his fellows and produced the platyrhine monkey. 

15. And the platyrhine begat the catarrhine, and the 
catarrhine monkey begat the anthropoid ape, and the 
ape begat the longimanous orang, and the orang be¬ 
gat the chimpanzee, and the chimpanzee evoluted the 
what-is-it 

16. And the what-is-it went into the land of Nod and 
took him a wife of the longimanous gibbons. 

17. And in process of the cosmic period were born 
unto them and their children the anthropomorphic 
primordial types. 

18. The homunculus, the prognathus, the troglo¬ 
dyte, the autochthon, the terragen—these are the gen¬ 
erations of primeval man. 

19. And primeval man was naked and not ashamed, 
but lived in quadrumanous innocence, and struggled 
mightily to harmonize with the environment. 

20. And by inheritance and natural selection did he 
progress from the stable and homogeneous to the com¬ 
plex and heterogeneous—for the weakest died and the 
strongest grew and multiplied. 

21. And man grew a thumb for that he had need of 
it, and developed capacities for prey. 

22. For, behold, the swiftest men caught the most 
animals, and the swiftest animals got away from the 
most men; wherefore the slow animals were eaten 
and the slow men starved to death. 

23. And as types were differentiated, the weaker types 
continually disappeared. 

24. And the earth was filled with violence; for man 
strove with man and tribe with tribe, whereby they 
killed off the weak and foolish and secured the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest 


Last year, when the celebration of the Centen¬ 
nial anniversaries began at Concord and Lex¬ 
ington, some of the sincerest and most faithful 
friends of fair play for women declined to take 
any part or interest, because Concord Bridge and 
Lexington Green, they contended, are famous for 
the defense of a great principle, which, these 
protestants insisted, those who managed the cel¬ 
ebrations resolutely opposed. This principle was 
one of which we shall hear very much in this 
Centennial year—that there should be no taxa¬ 
tion without representation. Sundry ladies have 
recently been urging this rather familiar Ameri¬ 
can principle upon a perplexed committee of the 
New York Legislature. The Chamber was crowd¬ 
ed, as it always is upon such occasions, and the 
ladies had it all their own way. The Easy Chair 
does not say this “ gallantly,” but sincerely, for 
there really is no adverse argument. When we, 
either consciously or ignorantly, permitted wom¬ 
en to become owners of taxed property in fee, 
we surrendered the whole case. If a stupid and 
drunken man, owning a handsome estate in the 
country, may have a voice in the selection of the 
representative who is to lay taxes upon it, why 
should not his next neighbor, an intelligent and 
sagacious woman, owning a larger estate and 
paying taxes upon it, have an equal voice in the 
selection of the imposer of the taxes ? Does the 
fact of sex destroy the principle ? But is the Cen- 
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tennial year famous for the vindication of the , 
political doctrine that male taxation and repre¬ 
sentation should go together, or simply that tax¬ 
ation and representation should be so united? 
Did Sam Adams, or James Otis, or Patrick Hen¬ 
ry, or John Jay, or any of the heroes of ’^6 qual¬ 
ify the assertion of their principle by any word 
denoting sex ? Or, when they declared on a cer¬ 
tain famous day that all men were created equal, 
did they mean, as was gravely contended by so 
“ practical” a politician as Mr. Douglas, that white 
men only were so created, and therefore—! 

But certainly they meant white men, interposes 
the objector, for at that very time they held black 
men in slavery; and certainly, he says, they meant 
male taxation, because nobody ever thought of a 
woman’s voting. The Easy Chair once heard the 
ladies arguing for this claim in the same Assem¬ 
bly Chamber in which the perplexed committee 
lately sat, and the committee of that earlier day 
was equally perplexed. The members smiled 
good-humoredly at the absurd claim, and they re¬ 
sponded “ gallantly” to every question, and were 
quite willing that “ the good ladies should have 
their say.” In the Speaker’s pulpit stood Mrs. 
Stanton in the summer evening, tranquilly fan¬ 
ning herself, and with candor and force and good 
nature asking the terrible questions, to which no 
member of the committee had any other distinct 
reply than that the suggestion, if made in ear¬ 
nest, was simply preposterous. When any one 
of them remarked that the actual circumstances 
and practice of the men of the Revolution show¬ 
ed that they had no thought of such an applica¬ 
tion of their principle, Mrs. Stanton asked, with 
an amused smile, whether, as philosophers and 
logicians, they ought not to have thought of it, 
and whether their blindness was a reason that 
we should refuse to see? If men proclaim a 
principle of action which by its very nature is 
gradually seen to be more and more embracing, 
is its operation always to be limited by the nar¬ 
row vision and selfish aim of those who promul¬ 
gate it ? If, she asked, gently waving her fan, as 
if to scatter mosquitoes—if, gentlemen, represen¬ 
tation should go with taxation, ought not all in¬ 
telligent and moral native tax-payers to have a 
voice in the choice of the representative ? One 
of the committee, who declined to go into the cor¬ 
ner, murmured, “ Not if they are women.” “ And 
why not if they are women?” “Because God 
did not intend that women should vote.” “ And 
where does He say that He intends that men 
should vote ?” 

There was one woman a hundred years ago who 
is perhaps the most famous woman of the Revo¬ 
lution, admirable in every capacity of woman’s 
peculiar sphere, and equally fitted for the com¬ 
mon sphere of men and women in human society. 
This was Abigail Adams, the wife of one Presi¬ 
dent and the mother of another. She at least 
was reasonable and logical, whoever is not. Writ- 
ing to her husband, who was in his seat in the 
Continental Congress, on the 31st of March, 1776, 
this typical American matron says: • 

“I long to hear that you have declared an inde¬ 
pendency. And, by-the-way, in the new code of laws 
which I suppose it will be necessary for you to make, 
I desire you would remember the ladies, and be more 
generous and favorable to them than your ancestors. 
Do not put such unlimited power into the hands of 
the husbands. Remember, all men would be tyrants 
if they could. If particular care and attention is not 


aid to the ladies, we are determined to foment a re- 
ellion, and will not hold ourselves bound by any laws 
in which we have no voice or representation. That 
your sex are naturally tyrannical is a truth so thor¬ 
oughly established as to admit of no dispute; but such 
of yon as wish to be happy, willingly give up the harsh 
title of master for the more tender and endearing one 
of friend. Why, then, not put it out of the power of 
the vicious and the lawless to use us with cruelty and 
indignity with impunity ?” 

Again, in the following May, she says: 

“ I can not say that I think you are very generous 
to the ladies, for while you are proclaiming peace and 
good-will to men, emancipating all nations, you insist 
upon retaining an absolute power over wives.” 

The tone of affectionate gayety and feminine de¬ 
pendence does not affect the deep and sweet seri¬ 
ousness of passages that show how penetrating 
was the glance of this admirable woman. In¬ 
deed, she but expresses the instinctive feeling of 
most of the noblest minds and hearts of her sex. 
But Mrs. Abigail Adams would have pleaded in 
vain before a committee of the Congress in which 
her husband sat. The smiling and affable chair¬ 
man would have heard her courteously, and 
would then have replied: “ Dear and respected 
madame, when women show that they feel the 
deprivation of the ballot to be a grievance, this 
Congress will take the subject into serious con¬ 
sideration. You must 'excuse us if we can not 
regard your individual views and ^vishes as those 
of your sex. We are inclined to believe that 
most of them would consider the ballot to be an 
oppressive burden imposed upon them, not a de,- 
sirable privilege. Home, not Congress, is the 
sphere of woman, dear madame—at least that is 
our opinion, and that seems to have been the 
universal opinion and practice of mankind. You 
and your fellow-petitioners, dear Mrs. Adams, have 
leave to withdraw.” 

This is very much the speech that the affable 
chairman contrives to make, if he makes any. Its 
argument really is that no political reform should 
be made untfl the wrong to be corrected has be¬ 
come so intolerable that there is a general cry 
and protest. Nothing must be done in regard to 
the relations of capital and labor until the peace 
of society is evidently imperiled. Nothing must 
be done about slavery until the chain eats into 
the flesh and wrings a cry of agony from the lips. 
No measures must be taken against pestilence 
until it is decimating the population. Statesman¬ 
ship is never to try to prevent, but only to allevi¬ 
ate when political disease has become desperate. 
Foresight, sagacity, comprehension, the salvation 
of the state from the moral deterioration and the 
economical loss of acknowledged abuses—these 
are not to be considered as elements and purposes 
of political wisdom. The practice of ages and of 
mankind is to be our guide, as if it would not jus¬ 
tify every enormity and folly. Home, not some¬ 
where ‘else, is the sphere of woman, as if the only 
condition of home to most women were not that 
they should toil somewhere else. Finally, the in¬ 
telligent should not be allowed to do what the ig¬ 
norant do not wish to do. The affable chairmen 
must do better than this. Their wisest way is to 
smile only, and not to attempt to answer Abigail 
Adams, under whatever name she may appear. 


A FEW years ago there was a great deal of fun 
made of the system of lyceum lectures as a kind 
of lion-hunting business that would soon die out 
of public interest. If any man or woman became 
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noted for any kind of proper performance and 
had a certain reputation, the lyceum committees 
immediately asked a lecture, and the region in 
which the invitation was accepted became at once 
familiar with the latest hero or heroine of the 
newspapers or the book reviews. This lyceum 
had grown out of the older town societies, in 
which grave literary or scientific lectures were 
given forty and fifty years ago, and instead of 
dying out, it has marvelously developed and in¬ 
creased, until now Englishmen come over the sea 
to stand upon the platform, and on some evening 
in every winter week and in every town and vil¬ 
lage of the country the voice of the lecturer is 
heard, and the interest and demand seem to be 
unabated; During all this time the system has 
been modified in many ways, and many facts are 
observable. Among the chief of these is the de¬ 
cline of the interest in miscellaneous courses in 
the larger cities. Philadelphia almost alone, un¬ 
der the skillful direction of an experienced man¬ 
ager, maintains a popular and thronged miscel¬ 
laneous course. Boston, whence the lecture is 
supposed to have sprung, and which, within easy 
memory, had three and four successful courses 
simultaneously, has seen course after course aban¬ 
doned, and now with difficulty and spasmodically 
sustains only certain lectures. New York was 
never a congenial soil for the lyceum, and its 
miscellaneous courses have seldom succeeded. 
This city indifference is not surprising, because 
its resources of amusement are so many and 
tempting. The theatre, the opera, the concert, 
the minstrels, the clubs, offer an easy and pleas¬ 
ant entertainment, and the variety of social en¬ 
gagements is fatal to the lyceum. 

Another fact in its history is the rapid rise and 
growth of the comic lecture. This began really 
with Artemus Ward and Mark Twain, and has had 
no such masters as they. But as they were tru¬ 
ly, in their way, masters, and as the public always 
likes to be amused, the result was very evident. 
The lecture became more and more distinctively 
an “ entertainment.” It is hardly too much to say 
that humor was the chief demand of the lyceum, 
and the result was that the “ lecture list” of the 
winter soon embraced concerts and conjurers, the¬ 
atrical companies and ventriloquists, and the phi¬ 
losopher who came to speak of the cosmic forces 
or of the early dramatists discovered that he fol¬ 
lowed the wonderful youth who played the violin 
with his feet, and heard announced as his suc¬ 
cessor upon the platform an unrivaled master of 
the banjo and the bones. This was not surpris¬ 
ing, nor does the Easy Chair mention it for cen¬ 
sure. In a village remote from towns, and where 
the young and old people, like other old and young 
people, like to laugh and be easily merry, but have 
small opportunity, it is very much better that the 
banjo and the bones, the magician and the ven¬ 
triloquist, who are all exceedingly entertaining, 
and much to the taste of the good-natured, healthy 
mind, should appear under the auspices of a re¬ 
sponsible committee of known neighbors, who 
would take good care that the possible offenses 
of such amusements should be eliminated. But 
the effect was inevitable. The demand for “ en¬ 
tertainment” became imperative, and the even¬ 
ings of the lectures proper must be filled by 
“ sensational” speakers, who would keep up the 
titillation of the banjo, but in another way. 

In this manner the lyceum platform, “ within 


the memory of men now living,” has gradually 
changed from an agency of instruction to one of 
amusement. And from this there are now the 
signs of a natural and healthful reaction. The 
opportunity of the platform is plainly immense. 
It may very readily be an opportunity of the most 
valuable and agreeable teaching; and no one who 
recalls any really excellent contmuous course of 
lectures by a competent speaker but will agree 
that he recalls one of the great pleasures and 
profits of his life. How much of the general 
impression of Dean Swift both in England and 
America is due to Thackeray’s first lecture in his 
famous course upon the humorists! Mr. John 
Forster, probably more thoroughly equipped for 
the purpose than any man living, in his exhaust¬ 
ive Life of Swifts of which the first volume has 
been recently published in this country,* devotes 
himself with all his strength to correct the opin¬ 
ion which is mainly due to the apt and powerful 
presentation of a lecture. Thackeray’s Georges; 
Carlyle’s course upon Heroes and Hero Worship; 
the earlier and lost course of Coleridge upon 
Shakespeare, of which there are glimpses in 
Crahbe Robinson; the first courses of Mr. Em¬ 
erson in our larger cities; those of Agassiz, of 
Tyndall, of Froude, and Proctor; the Lowell In¬ 
stitute courses of Holmes and Lowell—do we re¬ 
member more valuable and delightful evenings ? 
“ Fled is that music ?” 

The present reaction in the lyceum sets away 
from the miscellaneous course in which Blitz fol¬ 
lows Phillips, and the “ end man” Miss Dickin¬ 
son, toward the original plan of the lecture sys¬ 
tem, and it is found in many quarters that a 
course of six or any continuous series upon 
some subject which has a real interest for the 
general public, and upon which the lecturer is 
fully informed and competent to speak, is ex¬ 
ceedingly attractive. The interest is cumulative, 
and, more than that, when the speaker is full of 
his subject and warm and glowing with it, he in¬ 
spires the indifferent to interest and the ignorant 
to knowledge. Those who come to scoff remain 
to pray. The Easy Chair has seen in a Williams 
College paper an account of the hterary revival 
awakened among the students by a popular course 
of lectures upon English literature; and in a free 
foundation at Lawrence, in Massachusetts, an 
audience of more than two thousand persons, 
largely composed of the factory laborers, listened 
eagerly to a course upon Rome, which, by the aid 
of the spectroscope, placed before their delighted 
eyes the very scenes of which the lecturer spoke; 
and the course was far more successful than any 
miscellaneous course for many a year. 

It is not, indeed, enough that the course be- 
continuous. The charm of all public speaking 
lies in the speaker, and if a man can not say 
what he would in a manner that attracts the 
hearer, he should rather make his appeal by tho 
types than the tongue. The fame of the lecturer, 
too, is a cardinal element in the calculation. 
When Coleridge or Emerson, or Carlyle or Agas¬ 
siz, or Lowell or Tyndall, or Thackeray or Holmes, 
speaks upon any subject, the public fiocks to hear. 
But even they will not hold the pubhc from even¬ 
ing to evening if, with all their other gifts, they 
have not that of the golden tongue or the honeyed 


* The Life of Jonathan Swift By John Fobster. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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lip. The lyceum committees, which despair of 
making their “ entertainment” a rival of the cir¬ 
cus, and who declare bitterly that a clown draws 
in their to^\^l more than Gabriel himself, should 
take heart. Let them leave to the circus its le¬ 
gitimate triumph, and seek their own in bringing 
upon their platform a continuous interest, which 


need not be the less interesting that it is instruct¬ 
ive. They have probably found this true in sci¬ 
entific courses. They will not find it less so in 
literary and historical courses, if in each they 
find the same kind of master as in the scientific 
course. At least they will probably note the 
signs of reaction and of a new departure. 


Ciiitnr'0 fitErnri] lln'iirl 


S UCH a work as Yiollet-le-Duc’s Discourses 
on Architecture (J. R. Osgood and Co.‘) may 
be measured either by a professional or a popu¬ 
lar standard, by its value to the student of archi¬ 
tecture or by its value to the general reader. It 
is in the latter aspect alone that we undertake to 
measure ity and we do not hesitate to give it a 
first rank when thus measured. Possibly if the 
men who live in houses and worship in churches 
knew a little something respecting the funda¬ 
mental principles of art, the men who build would 
not give us houses that alternate between the 
<mtre and the commonplace, and churches that 
are either poor imitations of a mediaeval cathe¬ 
dral or good imitations of a modem barn. M. 
Yiollet-le-Duc subordinates the technicalities to 
the fundamental principles of art, and sets forth 
the latter with a breadth of comprehension and 
a vigor of expression such that the scholar edu¬ 
cated in his school must forget the primary in- 
stmctions of his professor in order to become, 
what most of our architects are, mere copyists of 
malapropos models. “ Art does not consist in this 
or that form, but in a principle, a logieal meth¬ 
od.” This sentence embodies the central truth of 
whieh every chapter and almost every paragraph 
is an illustration. If New Yorkers knew this sim¬ 
ple principle, they would not suffer the front of 
their Post-office to be decorated ■with a wooden 
shed; if the architect who built it had known this 
principle, he would have considered that a cover¬ 
ed way for horses was needed, and would have 
provided for it in his original designs. The vol¬ 
ume before us traces in successive chapters the 
history of architecture from its rude beginnings, 
through its glory in Greece and Rome, down to 
the present time. It does this with a philosoph¬ 
ical largeness of treatment and a comparative 
freedom from technicality of phraseology and 
minutiae of detail that bring the subject wholly 
within the understanding of the non-professional 
reader, who will require only to read with an or¬ 
dinary English dictionary at his hand to refresh 
his recollection respecting some of the architect¬ 
ural terms necessarily in constant use. The book 
is illustrated -with plates reproduced, we judge, 
by the heliotype process. They are less for orna¬ 
ment than for use. We have not compared the 
translation with the original, but the book is a mod¬ 
el of clear, -vigorous English. Mr. Yan Brunt has 
been very successful in keeping his pages clear 
from those idioms and involutions which almost 
invariably impair the freshness and the perspicac¬ 
ity of books on professional themes rendered from 
one language into another. 

The Victorian Poets (J. R. Osgood and Co.), by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, is one of those vol¬ 
umes which all the critics will commend, but which 
unhappily the American reading public will read 


less than some other less worthy volumes. The 
author’s object is to treat of that school of poets 
which belongs historically to the reign of the 
present Queen of England. He begins with Lan- 
dor; he ends with Swinburne. To say that he is 
a poet writing of poets is to do but scant justice 
to his really admirable volume. For poets are 
apt to be a law unto themselves, to write out of 
their own imagination, and to lack that patient, 
painstaking, assiduous study in detail which is 
essential to all true and just criticism. The poet 
is rarely a critic; the critic is rarely a poet: Mr. 
Stedman is both. His work evinces not only a 
fine poetic insight, an appreciation of the more 
delicate and subtile qualities of both thought and 
style in such writers as Tennyson, for example, but 
also a vindication to himself by patient and con¬ 
scientious study of his theories of interpretation 
of character. His essays are not merely brilliant, 
they are well sustained. He has not only been 
quick to perceive, he has also been diligent to 
collect, to investigate, to compare, and thus his 
work is, what few American criticisms are, just 
and true. The most profoundly and justly ap¬ 
preciative notice of Tennyson we have ever met 
is his admirable chapter on the poet laureate. To 
the general reader his work would have been 
more valuable if he had not assumed so consid¬ 
erable a public acquaintance with the lives and 
works of those who are the theme of his cri¬ 
tiques, and had contrived, even at the loss of some¬ 
thing of the pTesent comprehensiveness of his 
volume, to weave in a very much larger propor¬ 
tion of illustrative extracts. 

Dr. William Smith’s works are known to all 
students of ancient life; the library which he has 
given to the world is not only a monument to his 
own industry and learning, but also a noble at¬ 
testation of how enduring and useful a work can 
be wrought by patient labor without special gen¬ 
ius ; for he has exhibited in his literary labors 
no other genius than that of conscientious care, 
industrious research, and singleness of purpose, 
pursued with patience of labor. His “ Student’s 
Histories” are classics, almost, if not quite, indis¬ 
pensable to a study of the past; but his greater 
work is that whose fruits are the series of dic¬ 
tionaries whieh he has given to the English pub¬ 
lic. His three dictionaries of Greek and Roman 
biography, of Greek and Roman geography, and 
of Greek and Roman antiquities cover nearly 
the whole ground of classic research; and their 
thoroughness is such that, unlike most similar 
works, they have become an original authority. 
His Dictionary of the Bible followed; his method 
of preparation, which assigns to separate writers 
separate artieles, deprives this of a needed unity, 
and the student is sometimes perplexed by find¬ 
ing in different articles contradictory accounts 
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of the same matter; nevertheless the work is a 
deservedly pre-eminent contribution to the study 
of Biblical literature. He now follows this with 
A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Biog¬ 
raphy (Little, Brown, and Co.), the first volume, 
of which is before us; it will be completed in 
two volumes, and is fully though not handsome¬ 
ly illustrated with engravings, the object of which 
is to convey information rather than to beautify 
the volume. It is to be followed by A Dictionary 
of Christian Biography^ Literature^ and Doctrines ; 
and the series, when completed, is intended to 
constitute, though in separate works, a complete 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesi¬ 
astical Literature. The object of the work now 
before us can not be better stated than in the 
words of the preface: 

“The present work, speaking generally, elucidates 
and explains in relation to the Christian Church the 
same class of subjects that the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities does in reference to the public 
and private life of classical antiquity. It treats of the 
organization of the Church, its officers, legislation, 
discipline, and revenues; the social life of Christians; 
their worship and ceremonial, with the accompany¬ 
ing music, vestments, instruments, vessels, and insig¬ 
nia; their sacred places; their architecture and other 
forms of art; their symbolism; their sacred days and 
seasons; the graves or catacombs in which they were 
laid to resL” 

With Dr. Smith has been associated in the 
preparation of this work Professor Samuel Cheet- 
iiAM, of King’s College, London, and the names 
of seventy-eight writers are given who have con¬ 
tributed articles in departments in wliich they 
were supposed to be specially familiar. With 
one or two exceptions, these are all English names, 
and we judge that all, or nearly all, are members 
of the Church of England. The only positive 
criticism we have to suggest in respect to the ex¬ 
ecution of this work is that for the great body of 
Americans, whether laymen or clergymen, it is 
too elaborate, too minute, and too costly. Eccle¬ 
siastical precedent is of vastly less consequence 
in America than in England. For practical util¬ 
ity in this country much of the “ doubtful dispu¬ 
tations” might be profitably omitted, the results 
embodied in definite conclusions, and the two vol¬ 
umes reduced to one. The same criticism ap¬ 
plies, though with much less force, to the Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bihle^ which is, however, much more 
popular in style as well as in subject-matter. 

The Masque of Paiulora (J. R. Osgood and Co.) 
^ives its title to the last volume of Longfellow’s 
poems. It is the largest and most important 
poem in the book, and the only one, we believe, 
that has not before been published. The rest of 
the volume consists of “The Hanging of the 
Crane,” “ Morituri Salutamus,” and twenty-two 
shorter pieces. The “ Masque of Pandora” is a 
dramatic recital of the well-known legend of Pan¬ 
dora’s curiosity and its result, in the escape from 
the chest where they are confined of 

“Fever of the heart and brain. 

Sorrow, pestilence, and pain. 

Moans of anguish, maniac laughter— 

All the evils that hereafter 
Shall affiict and vex mankind”— 

w^hile hope alone remains within. It is charac¬ 
teristic of Longfellow’s nature that he can not 
make the poem true to itself. It is a heathen 
legend, and he is a Christian poet, and when 
Epimetheus returns to find the ruin which the 
beautiful Pandora has wrought, he brings hope 
VoL. LIL—No. 310.—40 


with him and love, and Eden remains Eden still 
despite the fall. 

“Even now in passing through the garden walks, 
Upon the ground I saw a fallen nest, 

Ruined and full of rain; and over me 
Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 
Busy ill building a new habitation.” 

Longfellow is not a classic but a modern poet. 
His spirit is essentially that of a large, a tender, 
a sweet charity; the pervasive influence of Chris¬ 
tianity is in all he writes; and it is as impossible 
for him to reproduce the acerb fruits of earlier 
ages as for fall to produce the blossoms or the 
green fruit of early spring. The reader will not 
be carried back by the “ Masque of Pandora” to 
ancient days, as he is by the delightfully heathen 
poems of William Morris or the Homeric verse of 
Br 5 "ant; but he will read the legend of old time 
in the light of modern hope and love, and if he 
does not learn, as well as he otherwise might, the 
spirit of ancient mythology, he will go back to 
his own ills of life with a stouter heart to endure 
the faults and failings of his ouui Pandora with 
a more patient love. 

There is one serious if not fatal defect in 
Glimpses of the Supernatural (G. W. Carleton and 
Co.): it is born out of due time. Three hundred 
years ago it would have been read with unques¬ 
tioning faith; to-day it will be regarded by the 
majority of American readers only as a curious il¬ 
lustration of the extent to which combined credu¬ 
lity and superstition have imposed upon the judg¬ 
ment of mankind. There is nothing inherently 
incredible in the doctrme that spiritual existences 
exert an influence upon terrestrial affairs, and at 
certain times and under certain circumstances 
manifest themselves to and hold converse with 
mortals. It may with some reason be contended 
that a belief in ghosts, spectres, fairies, spooks, 
dreams, omens, apparitions, supernatural diseases 
and supernatural cures, second-sight, witchcraft, 
necromancy, demonology, and the like would not 
be so universal if there was not some small basis 
of fact for a superstructure so large. But lam¬ 
entable as the fact may be in the eyes of so 
ready and unquestioning a believer as Rev. Fred¬ 
erick George Lee, D.C.L., vicar of All-Saints, 
Lambeth, this is a very skeptical age, and re¬ 
quires for its convictions evidence much more 
cogent than that which he has here presented in 
support of his defense of the supernatural reali¬ 
ty of modern s^-called spiritual phenomena. As 
an argument, it will be quite ineffectual to shake 
modern skepticism, which will, indeed, be rather 
strengthened than weakened by a perusal of this 
curious volume. “ If this is all the evidence that 
the advocates of modern supernaturalism . can 
gather,” the readers will say, “ the case must be 
weak indeed—weaker than we had imagined.” 
This conclusion will possibly be erroneous; for 
Mr. Lee has not a judicial mind; he has not the 
ability to compare and collate testimony, and to 
weigh and adjudge its value. Another author 
might with his materials have presented a much 
stronger case. The remarkable story of exorcism, 
according to the prescribed ecclesiastical fonns, 
narrated by an unnamed but “ eminent and well- 
kno\vn clergyman of the Church of England,” he 
accepts with as little hesitation as if it were 
vouched for by a score of disinterested witnesses, 
whose names attested the truth of their testimony. 
The curious story of Lord Lyttleton’s death and 
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his contemporaneous appearance to his friend is 
reported with a child-like indifference to the facts 
that there are apparently no vouchers for the ac¬ 
count, that it appears in different, not to say in¬ 
consistent, forms, and that neither the warning to 
Lord Lyttleton, nor his own ghostly appearance 
to Mr. Andrews, had in it any useful purpose. In 
short, whatever effect this book may produce on 
the reader will be the result of the multitude of 
ghost stories it contains, not the consequence of 
the authentication of any one story. So far as 
we have examined, there is not a single instance 
which will bear the scrutiny of ar critical and 
searching analysis. As an argument, the volume 
is an utter failure. As a collection of queer tra¬ 
ditions, of all sorts of ghostly appearances, pur¬ 
porting to be actual and authentic, it is at once 
curious and interesting—decidedly the most en¬ 
tertaining collection of ghost stories with which 
it has ever been our fortune to meet. 

The most instructive portion, certainly the most 
significant, of Mr. Holyoake’s History of Co-opa'a- 
tioii (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is the advertising 
appendix. This contains a list of the leading 
co-operative distributing and manufacturing soci¬ 
eties, banks, and agencies of England, and indi¬ 
cates that co-operation has advanced much far¬ 
ther and is carried on upon a much larger scale 
there than in this country. These co-operative 
societies purchase for their members butter from 
Ireland, Holland, and Denmark; cheese, bacon, 
and ham from the United States; coal from the 
English mines; they manufacture bread, biscuits, 
boots and shoes, soap, clothing, flour, and meal; 
they furnish groceries, farm implements, books, 
newspapers, stationery; they provide insurance 
and banking facilities; and in all alike they claim 
to dispense with the e:q)ense of middle-men, to 
furnish directly to the consumer at the cost of 
production, transportation, and sale; and general¬ 
ly the purchaser is also a share-holder, and entitled 
to a proportion of the profits of the business. The 
members of one society are reported to number 
15,000; the trade of another is reported to be a 
quarter of a million sterling annually. In the 
second volume we may expect that Mr. Holyoake 
will advise his readers how these co-operative so¬ 
cieties are organized, how they carry oq their 
business, what are the advantages and what the 
drawbacks. The practical effect of co-operation 
is something the world is greatly interested to 
know. The present volume siniply traces his¬ 
torically the rise and growth or this principle 
from 1812 to 1844. The author is more wide¬ 
ly than favorably known as an offensive atheist 
and a vehement radical. But his atheism does 
not appear—certainly not offensively or obtrusive¬ 
ly—in this volume; and his radicalism is so far 
tempered that he is able to discern and to indi¬ 
cate the defects which brought to ruin so many 
promising schemes of co-operation in the past. It 
is easy, however, to point out the flaw in the iron 
after the machinery has broken down; whether 
lie will be equally sagacious to discern and to in¬ 
dicate the weak places in modern co-operative 
schemes remains to be seen. There is a lack 
of large grasp in the work, a failure in perspec¬ 
tive, an inability to discriminate between compar¬ 
atively unimportant details and really vital events 
and principles; and this defect detracts from both 
the interest and the value of what is rather a nar¬ 
rative than, in. the best sense of the word, a his¬ 


tory of co-operation. But it contains much mate¬ 
rial worthy the patient and painstaking study of 
those who are engaged in investigating the prob¬ 
lems of life and labor in the United States. 

Dr. Allibone completes his series of diction¬ 
aries with one of Prose Quotations (J. B. Lippin¬ 
cott and Co.). The volume is a companion in 
size and style to his Dictionary of Poetical Quota¬ 
tions^ and we are inclined to give it a first rank 
among works of this description. In breadth and 
usefulness to the general reader it has no rival, 
except, perhaps, Ballou’s Ti'easury of Thcnight. 
Comparing these two works, it may be said that 
Ballou’s selections are more uniformly short 
(twelve lines is almost his longest paragraph, 
and more are from three to five); more a book 
of mere thoughts^ it covers rather a larger range 
in its selection, borrowing, on the one hand, more 
from ancient, and, on the other, more from living, 
authors than Dr. Allibone. The latter is espe¬ 
cially rich in his selections from the English clas¬ 
sics—^Addison, Steele, Johnson, Bro^vne, Burke, 
Robert Hall, Macaulay—as w’-ould be naturally 
expected of the editor of the Dictionary of Au¬ 
thors. His selections vary in length from two 
lines to a quarter of a page, which gives his book 
a greater scope, though less variety. If one wish¬ 
es a mere hand-book of quotations, a convenient 
magazine from which to draw a sentence to gar¬ 
nish an eloquent paragraph or give to an address 
an appearance of learning by plentiful quota¬ 
tions, he will find probably a more useful instru¬ 
ment in Ballou’s Treasury of Thought. But if 
he wishes really to get the best thoughts of the 
best thinkers on any given subject, particularly 
English thinkers, he will find in no equally nar¬ 
row compass a more valuable work for his pur¬ 
pose than Allibone’s Prose Quotations. 

Thrift, by Samuel Smiles (Harper and Broth¬ 
ers), is emphatically a book for hard times. It 
teaches how to be forehanded, how to accumu¬ 
late, how to be independent. Industry, improvi¬ 
dence, means and methods of saving, living be¬ 
yond means, and living within means—these and 
kindred topics furnish Mr. Smiles his theme; life 
furnishes him with his illustrations. The volume 
is characteristically concrete. It exemplifies its 
practical principles by illustrations drawn from 
real life, and shows alike how men of genius 
have kept themselves in perpetual poverty and 
how men of ordinary ability have attained a com¬ 
petence or accumulated wealth. While a certain^ 
English air betrays its transatlantic origin, and 
some of its counsels are only indirectly applicable 
to our OAvn country, its principles are universal, 
because general, and the moral tone which per¬ 
vades its pages prevents the thrift which it rec¬ 
ommends from degenerating into sordidness or 
its economies into niggardliness. It is a capital 
book for boys and young men, and one of the 
first books for the family library of a young 
couple starting out in life. Half the domestic 
quarrels and contentions would be saved by a 
reasonable balance in bank, and by habit, made 
a second nature, of grading desires according to 
the means of honestly gratifying them—a habit 
which ThHft so earnestly urges on its readers. 

The Mechanic's Friend (D. Van Nostrand) treats 
in brief paragraph s of a number of practical sub¬ 
jects, from aquaria to telegraphs ; it is fully illus¬ 
trated, and its elaborate index gives it almost the 
value of a very compact cyclopedia of practical me- 
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chanics.— Hoio to live Long^hy W. W. Hall, M.D. 
(Hurd and Houghton), is eminently practical in its 
suggestions; but its 1408 separate paragraphs are 
deprived of more than half their utility because 
they are thrown together without any attempt at 
classification. The index at the end only partially 
compensates for this defect.—^Another book on 
our Southern resort: Florida: its Scenery^ Climate^ 
and History^ by Sidney Lanier (J. B. Lippincott 
and Co.). Its illustrations make it attractive; so 
does the style of its author, who does himself much 
less than justice in calling his readable book a 
“ complete hand-book and guide.”—Mr. Alvan S. 
SouTiiwoRTH shows himself an enthusiast in de¬ 
manding that “ Africa should be Americanized,” 
but his Four Thousand Miles of Af rican Travel 
(Baker, Pratt, and Co.) is certainly not less enter¬ 
taining, and perhaps not less trustworthy, on that 
account. The volume is one of the hterary fruits 
of American newspaper enterprise, the journey 
having been sustained by the New York Herald^ 
for which Mr. Southworth was a traveling corre¬ 
spondent. His account of Egypt and its present 
Khedive quickens hope for that country, at once 
the most stagnant and the most progressive in 
the world.—The American reader may get a faint 
notion of the extent and resources of the great 
West by studying Nebraska: its Advantages^ Re¬ 
sources^ and Drawbacks^ by Edwin A. Curley. Its 
object appears to be to stimulate and guide emi¬ 
gration. It is quite fully illustrated, and its maps 
are admirable. It is a plain, practical, common- 
sense volume, not entertaining to the general read¬ 
er, but a magazine of useful information to any 
one who has a personal interest in studying the 
resources of the State. 

Jems of Nazareth for the Young^ by Rev. Jo- 
SEPH P. Thompson, D.D. (J. R. Osgood and Co.), is 
a little too old for the young, and a little too young 
for the old. “ What shall be the baby’s name ?” 
is a capital opening sentence for the chapter on 
the “ name Jesus” in a book for children, but the 
pleasant paragraph which follows will seem sur¬ 
plusage to the adult. On the other hand, the 
chapter on the miracles is somewhat too profound 
in thought and abstruse in style for any except 
those who are on the extreme verge of youth. It 
is nevertheless an excellent volume for Sabbath 
reading in the home circle.— Memoirs of Rev. Will¬ 
iam Goodell, D.D., by E. D. G. Prime, D.D. (Rob¬ 
ert Carter and Brothers), and The Romance of 
Missions^ by Maria A. West (A. D. F. Randolph 
and Co.), are valuable and interesting expositions 
of missionary life. The results of missionary la¬ 
bor are so generally presented in dry statistical 
reports, or in incidents robbed of their interest in 
the narration, that something of surprise mingles 
with and adds to the pleasure in the perusal of 
two such volumes as these.—Not a little of seri¬ 
ous common-sense underlies Gail Hamilton’s Ser¬ 
mons to the Clen'gy (W. F. Gill and Co.), but her 
endeavor to be sprightly and salient deprives her 
words of much of their weight and more of their 
influence. She makes herself appear more of an 
iconoclast than she really is, and seems to be at¬ 
tacking common opinions more for the sake of 
saying smart things than for the sake of the truth. 
—The Se}is7mlistic Philosophy of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Considered^ by R. L. Dabney, D.D. (A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co.), will be regarded probably as 
a strong and conclusive demonstration of the fals¬ 
ity of that philosophy by those who are already 


convinced. But a writer who opens his consider¬ 
ation of the philosophy of John Stuart Mill, Her¬ 
bert Spencer, and Mr. Darwin by the declaration 
that “ it is a just charge against the sensualistic 
philosophy that it not seldom inclines its advo¬ 
cates to the dominion of beastly lusts” will not 
even get a hearing from those whose errors he 
wishes to correct.—In The Animals of the Bible., 
by John Wooster (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.), 
the author undertakes to trace out the spiritual 
significance of Bible animals, regarding them 
as allegorical of spiritual qualities, according 
to Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences. 
Those who do not accept that doctrine will still 
find much that is suggestive in this little volume. 
—Notes on the International Sunday-school Les¬ 
sons, by R. W. Clarke, D.D. (Dodd and Mead), is 
not an adequate substitute for a thorough, welh 
wrought-out commentary. Its only use will be 
for Sunday-school scholars and teachers.— Ser¬ 
mons on the International Sunday-school Lessons 
for ISYG (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.), by the 
Monday Club, is the combined work of several 
clergymen in and about Boston, and is mainly 
useful because of its intensely practical character. 

The volumes of selections heretofore prepared 
by John Greenleap Whittier are sufficient evi¬ 
dence of the -warmth of his sympathies, the cath¬ 
olicity of his opinions, and the acumen of his crit¬ 
ical judgment. His Semgs of Three Centuries (J. 
R. Osgood and Co.) will take rank among the very 
best of our collections of poetry. It is richest in 
modem songs, does not go back of the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and gives by far the largest 
proportion of its pages to what Mr. Stedman calls 
the Victorian poets and to their American con¬ 
temporaries. Less complete in conception than 
some other collections, less rich in the antique 
and the rare, it is, perhaps, the best volume of 
modem poetry, both .in the variety of authors 
and the wisdom and good taste of the selections. 
In it, as might be expected, the humorous ele¬ 
ment is not largely represented, nor the melodra¬ 
matic : poems of religious life, of the affections, 
and of nature, generally in their quieter and pleas¬ 
anter aspects, are Mr. Whittier’s favorites. Thus 
the only representative of Poe is “ The Bells,” and 
neither Bret Harte, John Hay, nor Joaquin Miller 
speaks in dialect, and Hans Breitmann not at all, 
though Charles G. Leland is here in his own prop¬ 
er person. The songs are all full of sweetness, and 
nearly if not quite all characterized by simplicity 
as well as purity. In the absence of defects, this 
is a notable collection.—Candor compels us to say 
that Chiido and lAta (Macmillan and Co.), though 
a pleasantly told story in rhyme, depends for its 
attractiveness chiefly upon the illustrations which 
grace the volume, and upon the fact that its au¬ 
thor is the Marquis of Lome.— Our Poetical Favor¬ 
ites, Second Series (Sheldon and Co.), is a worthy 
companion volume to the First Series, by the same 
author. In that the collections were made chief¬ 
ly from the best minor poems; in this, chiefly 
from the longer English poems; in both, the se¬ 
lection comprises, as the title indicates, well-known 
favorites rather than rare and unknown poenls.— 
A Few Thoughts for a Few Fnends, by Alice 
Arnold Crawford (Jansen, M‘Clurg, and Co.), 
contains some descriptive pieces which exhibit 
unusual pictorial power. In the others the sen¬ 
timent is fresh and pure, but not otherwise re¬ 
markable either for character or expression. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

HE Astronomical activity during December 
has flagged slightly, if we may judge from 
the fact that but one new asteroid has been re¬ 
ported during the month, that, namely, which has 
received the number 15Y, and was discovered by 
Borelly at Marseilles on the 1st of the month. 

In Meteorology^ some valuable and suggestive 
papers have appeared, first among which we no¬ 
tice one by Professor Langley, of the observatory 
at Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. This gentle¬ 
man has for some eight years given special at¬ 
tention to the phenomena observed in the solar 
atmosphere, and in his latest communication he 
gives a general review of his determination of 
the absorption of the solar heat and light that 
takes place in the sun’s atmosphere itself. This 
absorption takes place, he thinks, principally in 
a shallow layer at the base of the chromosphere, 
and nearly coinciding with the “ reversing layer” 
observed by Secchi and Young, and amounts, so 
far as the heat is concerned, to about one-half of 
the whole original energy. The slightest change 
in the thickness or other condition of the solar 
atmosphere has an appreciable effect on the ab¬ 
sorption, so that we have here at hand a suffi¬ 
cient cause for those variations in solar heat that 
geological observations seem to demand. The 
absorption is also selective, ^ that the sun tends 
to have a bluish tinge when the absorbing layer 
is thin, but to have a reddish tinge at other times, 
affording us thus some rational hypothesis where¬ 
by to explain the phenomena of variable stars. 

Professor Loomis communicates to the Nation¬ 
al Academy of Science his fourth paper on the 
results of the study of the daily weather maps of 
our Army Weather Bureau. Besides a number 
of miscellaneous subjects. Professor Loomis treats 
of the movements of areas of high barometric 
pressure, showing that they move southeastward 
—a point, however, that can scarcely be called 
new, inasmuch as it is renewedly shown in the 
monthly reviews of the Signal-office. It was first 
announced in 1871 by Mr. Abbe, and was even 
predicted by Professor Ferrel so long ago as 
1859. By studying the published paths of storms 
over America, the Atlantic, and Europe, Professor 
Loomis is led to the conclusion that about one- 
tenth of those that originate in America reach 
Great Britain. In their progress over the ocean 
their rate of movement is sensibly slower than 
over the land. 

In a communication by Mr. Scott, of London, 
to the Meteorological Society he gives some obser¬ 
vations showing that on the average the French 
“ Thermom^tre Fronde” is not a very decided im¬ 
provement upon the ordinary thermometer fixed 
in a properly sheltered place. 

But few papers will be more welcome to the 
meteorologist than that by Bosanquet on the po¬ 
larization of the light of the sky. This obscure 
subject, first systematically investigated by Brew¬ 
ster, Arago, and Babinet, received a new interest 
when Tyndall observed the delicate blue colors 
and polarized light of clouds of finely divided va¬ 
pors. His observations have, however, remained 
unused until now that Bosanquet has shown how 
far they go in explaining what little we know of 
the polarization of the light of the sky. The first 


portion of Bosanquet’s memoir shows that the 
formula} charts and explanations given by Brew¬ 
ster do not agree sufficiently well with his own 
and other observations, but shows how they may 
be so modified as to afford a pretty correct gen¬ 
eral view of the phenomena. In general, Bosan¬ 
quet substitutes neutral rings for the neutral 
points, ordinarily so called since the publications 
of Arago, Brewster, etc. He then shows that the 
experiments of Tyndall justify the conclusion 
that the proportion of polarized light observed 
normally to the illuminating beam that falls upon 
and is reflected from fine particles, whether of 
vapors or dust, diminishes with the increasing 
size of the particles, and with the increase of the 
neutral angle up to ninety degi’ees, which latter 
extreme occurred in the case of heavy vapors of 
resin and water. 

Applying these ideas to the atmosphere, it re¬ 
sults that the diminution of the maximum polar¬ 
ization from zenith to horizon may be regarded 
as due to a small increase in the mean size of 
the particles, whether these be of vapor or dust, 
etc. Except in so far as modified by this circum¬ 
stance, the phenomena observed in the sky should 
be arranged symmetrically about an axis drawn 
to the sun, and the neutral points of Brewster 
and Babinet become merely special points in a 
neutral circle about the sun, while the neutral 
point of Arago belongs to a neutral circle about 
the anti-solar point. Within these small circles 
the polarization is negative except at their cen¬ 
tres, which ought, theoretically, to be neutral, and 
to be the only neutral points in the sky. 

The observations made in 1874 by Professor 
Pickering, of Boston, seem to have been unknown 
to Bosanquet, but will, in connection with this new 
theory, be of service in advancing our knowledge 
of this subject, which now at last will, it is hoped, 
receive the attention from meteorologists that it 
demands. 

The absorptive and radiative powers of the 
aqueous vapor of the atmosphere were some years 
ago, as is well known, the subject of a very ani¬ 
mated discussion between Tyndall and Magnus, 
the latter of whom maintained that this vapor 
had not the remarkable properties attributed to 
it by Tyndall. The subject was consequently ex¬ 
amined by Wild and others, who gave their ad¬ 
herence to Tyndall’s views; but these have been 
but slowly and partially received in Germany. 
Lately Hoorweg has, however, by a renewed sys¬ 
tem of observations, conclusively sho^Ti the gen¬ 
eral correctness of Tyndall’s results; according to 
whom it is to the presence of a small percentage 
of vapor in the atmosphere that we owe the mod¬ 
eration of terrestrial climates, which, without it, 
would present only a daily recurring succession 
of intense heat and cold. 

Mineralogy and Geology .—^At a recent meeting 
of the Connecticut Academy, Mr. G. W. Hawes 
presented some interesting facts derived from the 
study of a series of rocks from the so-called 
“chloritic formation” near New Haven. The 
rocks in question are unquestionably of meta- 
morphic origin, belonging to the range of crystal¬ 
line rocks extending to the west of New Haven. 
The results of chemical analysis show that they 
are identical in composition with the well-known 
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igneous trap-rocks of the Connecticut Valley. 
Moreover, as among these igneous rocks there are 
two varieties constantly occurring, so here among 
those of metamorphic origin there are two kinds 
—the atiJiydrous^ for which the name metadolerite 
is proposed, and the hydrom^ which is called me¬ 
tadiabase. It is in general customary to draw 
the line so sharply between igneous rocks and 
those derived from altered sedimentary strata 
that it is interestmg to find that in some cases no 
important distinction exists, either chemically or 
mineralogically. 

The study of rocks by aid of the microscope is 
still being prosecuted with much energy, and the 
many facts accumulated are serving to throw light 
upon a subject which has been but imperfectly 
understood. The examination of a considerable 
series of fragmental rocks by Auger shows that 
crystalline minerals are rarely absent in them, 
though often not visible to the naked eye; thus 
mica, calcite, tourmaline, and hematite are gener¬ 
ally present The serpentines of the Vosges 
Mountains have been studied by Weigand. The 
subject is of some interest, since it has been 
shown that many serpentines have the microscop¬ 
ic structure of the original chrysolite from which 
they were derived. The investigations of Wei¬ 
gand show, further, that not only chrysolite, but 
also other magnesia silicates, as bronzite and am- 
phibole, are capable of producing serpentine on a 
large scale by their alteration. 

The existence of metallic zinc in the native 
state has always been somewhat uncertain, the 
reported cases of its discovery not being altogeth¬ 
er reliable. Quite recently, however {Atnet'kan 
Journal)^ Mr. Marks has reix)rted its occurrence 
on the southern edge of Tennessee and the adjoin¬ 
ing parts of the States of Georgia and Alabama. 
It was first found in loose fragments in a small 
cave in Sand Mountain, under circumstances 
which seemed to point to its having come origi¬ 
nally from the adjoining rock, a blue limestone. 
Later search has shown that the metal, though 
still in loose fragments, occurs in crevices in the 
rocks of Raccoon Mountains and in Sand Mount¬ 
ain, along a distance of thirty miles. 

In this connection it may be worth noting that 
Kokscharow mentions the recent discovery of na¬ 
tive lead in grains and flattened fragments in the 
homstone of the IGrghese Steppes, Russia. It is 
accompanied by gold, magnetite, and hematite. 
Native lead was also reported a few years ago by 
Dr. Gurth as having been found with native iron 
in the bed-rock of the gold placers at Camp Creek, 
Montana. 

Achrernatite is a new molybdo-arsenate of lead 
from the mine of Guanacere, State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, described by Professor Mallet, of Vir¬ 
ginia. In general appearance it is compact, but 
showing something of crystalline structure; the 
examination in polarized light suggests that it 
may belong to the tetragonal or hexagonal sys¬ 
tems. Its color is a sort of liver-brown, though 
in individual grains it is of pale sulphur-yellow; 
the streak is a pale cinnamon-brown, and the lus¬ 
tre between resinous and adamantine; on thin 
edges it is translucent. The specific gravity is 
5.965 for solid fragments, 6.1'7 8 for .the fine pow¬ 
der, and its hardness a little greater than that of 
calpite. The chemical examination makes the 
mineral, as stated, a molybdo-arsenate of lead. 
Its name has reference to the fact that it contains 


no precious metal, though it was given to the de- 
scriber as an ore of silver. 

Geography .—Since our last report of geograph¬ 
ical movements, much has been done to extend 
our knowledge of the physical and natural histo¬ 
ry of various portions of the globe. 

In America the parties under the direction of 
Major Powell, Lieutenant Wheeler, and Professor 
Hayden have all returned from the field, and are 
engaged in preparing their reports upon the la¬ 
bors of the past summer. The general average 
of past years has been fully maintained in refer¬ 
ence to the number of square miles investigated 
and the miscellaneous information gathered. 

In* the Old World, Professor Nordenskjold 
has completed his very remarlvable expedition to 
Northern Siberia, his vessel, the Proven.^ having 
returned to its starting-point The professor him¬ 
self, witli a portion of his party, returned home¬ 
ward via St Petersburg. His vessel succeeded in 
accomplishing what has been attempted in vain 
for three hundred years, thereby clearing up some 
interesting problems in Northeru geography. The 
natural history collections made were also of very 
great scientific interest 

As was to have been expected, nothing has been 
heard recently of the British arctic expedition, 
which, it is presumed, is now well advanced to¬ 
ward the north, and in comfortable winter-quar¬ 
ters. It is expected that an auxiliary expedition 
will set out early in the coming summer, for the 
purpose of communicating with the first vessels, 
and extending to them any succor that may be 
necessary. 

The more recent discoveries in Africa have been 
extremely interesting, especially the work accom¬ 
plished by Mr. H. M. Stanley in the survey of the 
Nyanza Lake, which he shows to be a very large 
body of water, and not of the restricted dimen¬ 
sions claimed for it by some recent writers. Lieu¬ 
tenant Cameron, also, by crossing the continent 
of Africa from Zanzibar to Loanda, and by his 
establishing the true relations of Lake Tanganyi¬ 
ka to the Lualaba and Congo, has secured his due 
meed of fame. 

The return to Australia of the vessel fitted out 
by Mr. Maclay for exploration in New Guinea, 
without having accomplished its object, is matter 
to be regretted. The difficulty appears to have 
been partly due to the unfitness of the ship for 
her purposes from her too great draught of water, 
and partly to want of harmony in the party. 

The Challefnge:i\ which has occupied a promi¬ 
nent place in the history of science during the 
past three years, is now on her way back to En¬ 
gland, where she is expected in the course of the 
coming spring. The last advices reported from 
her were of her arrival at Valparaiso on the 19th 
of November. 

Ethnology .—^The first article in the third num¬ 
ber of Revue d'‘Anthropologie for 18'75 is a long 
and able paper upon the Roumanians of Mace¬ 
donia. The author states that while many labors 
have been consecrated to the Roumanians of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, scarcely any mention has 
been made of the trans-Danubian members of the 
same family. 

In the tenth number of Materiaux for 1875 
Valdemar Schmidt’s paper on “ Funereal Rites in 
Scandinavia and other Parts of the World” is fully 
reported, together with the discussions which it 
evoked. In the same number is a report of M. 
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G. de Mortillet’s theory of the East Indian origin 
of bronze implements, of M. Pruni^re’s note on 
“Working in Bone and Teeth in the Neolithic 
Age,” and of M. Paul Broca’s “ On the Inhabit¬ 
ants of the Isle of Batz.” 

The committee of the International Congress 
of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archseologj", ap¬ 
pointed to report upon a universal system for 
signs upon charts, have made their report. The 
whole subject is discussed in a supplement to the 
eleventh number of Mathnaux^ and a full descrip¬ 
tion of the signs given. 

The editors of MateHaiix propose to publish a 
complete index of the first ten volumes of that 
work. 

The seventeenth and last number of Reliquice 
Aqiiitanicce has been received. It contains the 
conclusion of Milne-Edwards’s paper in a former 
number, a few supplementary notes, and complete 
indexes to the whole work. 

Papers upon the following interesting subjects 
were read at the meeting of the German Scientif¬ 
ic and Medical Association in August last: “ On 
Sclavian Legends,” by Professor Mullner; “ On Di¬ 
luvial Man,” by Count Wurmbrand; “On the Nat¬ 
ural Law of the Formation of States,” by L. Gum- 
plowicz; “ On Protohistoric Measures,” by R. von 
Luschlin; “ On Celtic Warfare,” by Dr. Weiss. 

Miss L. C. Lloyd, who was for a long time Dr. 
Bleek’s chief assistant in his studies, makes an 
appeal for aid to carry on his researches into the 
folk-lore and speech of the Bushmen, Hottentots, 
and Caffres. 

The Academy for November 20,1876, copies in 
full the text of Dr. Goldschmidt’s “ Report on the 
Inscriptions in the North Central Province of Cey¬ 
lon.” They are all in Simhalese. The same al¬ 
phabet having been in use for 2100 years, by com¬ 
paring the modern Simhalese with the old Indian, 
he was enabled to decipher descriptions of all 
ages. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, in looking over the re¬ 
sults of cuneiform decipherment, has arrived at 
the conclusion that the Sabbath was of Chaldean 
origin; that seven was a sacred number among 
them; that their lunar month was divided into 
sevens; that the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th of the 
month were called sulum —rest. Even the word 
sabbatu occurs in the inscriptions, and is rendered 
by Mr. Smith “ a day of rest for the heart.” 

Dr. A. Morice contributes to the third number 
of Beviie d'Anthropologie for 1876 an elaborate 
treatise on the pathology of the indigenes of Low¬ 
er Cochin China, and especially of the Anamites. 
In the same number is a note upon the discovery 
of nigritos m Southwest India. 

The ravages of the measles among the Fee- 
jeeans have greatly reduced their numbers, and 
render the possession of relics from those islands 
exceedingly precious to the ethnologist. 

The appointment of Professor F. W. Putnam 
on the Wheeler survey as archaeologist is a wise 
measure. The professor will shortly issue an il¬ 
lustrated report of the archaeological results of the 
explorations. 

3Iic7'oscopical Science .—Herr Husert, of Eisen¬ 
ach, advertises a new microscopical objective, said 
to magnify 2000 to 3000 diameters, and requiring 
no corrections for covering glasses of different 
thiclmess (!), and he states that the markings of-4m- 
phipleura pellucida can be seen by direct light (!). 
There must be some grave mistake here. The 


Amphipleura is often furnished with a semi-sili¬ 
ceous outer investment, that becomes rugose and 
pitted by turning, and very often when the diatom 
is thus prepared it is apparently easily resoluble. 
The same is true with the so-called Frustvlia 
saxonica, which is only another name for Colleto- 
nema vulgare and Navicula crassinervis., varying 
simply in size or outline. The true N. ci'ossiner- 
vis, from specimens of De Brebisson, who first 
described it, is a small Navicula rhoinboides. 

To the Monthly Microscopical Journal for De¬ 
cember, Mr. Sorby contributes an important pa¬ 
per upon a new method of measuring the position 
of the bands in spectra. The apparatus employ¬ 
ed is somewhat difficult to make. A plate of 
quartz one and a half inches in thickness is cut 
so that the light will pass along the line of the 
principal axis, and is interposed between two Nic- 
ol prisms. The whole visible spectrum is thus 
apparently divided into eight spaces by seven 
well-defined bands at equal intervals, and with 
this peculiarity, that on rotatmg the polarizer or 
analyzer (the upper prism is furnished with a 
graduated ivory circle) these black bands will 
move over the spectrum, occupying the ori^al 
positions on completion of each half revolution. 
Each band gradually passes from the red end to 
the blue, in moving from zero to zero, over a semi¬ 
circle. Of course it becomes comparatively easy 
to construct a table of wave lengths, in millionths 
of a millimeter, corresponding to each one-tenth 
division between the bands. The zero point is 
determined by causing the upper Nicol to rotate 
until the centre of the second dark band from 
the red end of the spectrum exactly coincides 
with the sodium line, or solar line D. 

In the same journal. Dr. Woodward, TJ.S.A., 
has an article upon the markings of Mmstulia 
saxonica, illustrated by copies from photographs, 
and correcting some misstatements and misap¬ 
prehensions in a previous communication by Mr. 
Hickie. It will be read with interest by all those 
engaged in testing objectives by means of the 
diatomacece. As to the resolubility of this dia¬ 
tom as furnished by Moller, it is so much easier 
than Amphipleura as really to fall within the lim¬ 
its of Spencer’s one-sixth student objective, with 
which we have seen it very well. 

Professor Wyvdlle Thompson, in a letter to Mr. 
Huxley, extracts from which will be found in 
Nature, August 19, states that the best efforts of 
the staff of the Challenger have failed to discov¬ 
er Bathybius in a fresh condition; and Professor 
Huxley states that it is seriously suspected that 
the thing to which he gave this name is little 
more than sulphate of lime precipitated in a floc- 
culent state from the sea-water by the strong al¬ 
cohol. It is much more likely that what Profess¬ 
or Huxley observed was the gelatinous secretion 
of diatomacece, which is produced in immense abun¬ 
dance in the ocean depths, and which behaves, 
under chemical reagents, very much like the so- 
called Bathybim. 

In Zoological Science the month’s record shows 
the usual progress. Several papers on subjects 
in descriptive zoology have appeared, among them 
Theodore Lyman’s second paper on the sand-stars, 
etc. {Ophiundee and Astrophytidee), collected by 
the late Professor Agassiz on the Hassler expe¬ 
dition, also including those dredged by the late 
Dr. Stimpson. The memoir is illustrated by three 
excellent plates drawn on stone. 
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A singular animal has been discovered, at the 
depth of fifty fathoms, by Mr. Tycho Tullberg 
among the islands and fiords of the western coast 
of Sweden. After giving a lengthy review of its 
external appearance and anatomy, the author hes¬ 
itates at present to offer any opinion as to the 
systematic position of the animal, though he ven¬ 
tures the remark that the type of mollusca and 
that of vermes seem both to claim Neomenia as 
a distant relation, the latter, perhaps, with more 
right than the former. Neonimia^ however, pre¬ 
sents considerable deviations from both, in the 
absence of a radula, in the structure of the ali¬ 
mentary canal and of the nervous system, as also 
in other respects, as the form of the body and the 
spines on the skin. Excellent plates accompany 
the article, which is written in the English lan- 
guage. 

The reproductive organs of the decapod crusta^ 
cea have been studied afresh by M. Brocchi, who 
concludes that neither the position nor the form 
of the genital orifices can furnish characters for 
classifying the macrourous forms (lobsters and 
shrimps), while in the crabs they, with the exter¬ 
nal organs, are of value for distinguishing fami¬ 
lies and species. Reference is made to works on 
this subject by the American naturalists Stimp- 
son and Ordway. 

A small collection of spiders made in Labrador 
by Dr. A. S. Packard, Jun., has been described by 
Dr. Thorell, of Upsala. They were collected on 
the northern shores of Labrador. About fifteen 
species were collected, of which only ten were well 
enough preserved to be identified and described. 
One Lycoza is common in Southern and Western 
Greenland, two species are found in Europe, while 
a larger number are indigenous than one would 
have supposed, though almost nothing is kno^vn 
of the spider fauna of boreal and arctic America, 
Greenland excepted. 

The canker-worm and moths have been distin¬ 
guished by Mr. Riley as not only embracing two 
species, but two separate genera, from differences 
founded on the egg, larva, chrysalis, and the moth 
itself, the moths being thought to differ generic- 
ally. For the spring canker-worm moth the ge¬ 
neric name Palcacrita is proposed, the other being 
Anisopteryx pomdaHa. 

The same number of the Transactions of the 
St. Louis Academy of Sciences contains notes on 
the natural history of the grape Phylloxera by the 
same author. He concludes that it is no use to 
endeavor to destroy the eggs or nidus for the eggs. 

It appears by a note quoted in the American 
Naturalist for January that in certain Australian 
moths, different species of Opkidei'cs^ the end of 
the tongue is stiff and barbed, so that the insect 
is capable of perforating the skin of oranges. 
This tongue is, as usual, capable of being rolled 
up between the palpi, but the tip ends in two tri¬ 
angular points, furnished each with two barbs. 
They then swell out, and present on the lower 
surface three parts of the thread of a screw, while 
their sides on the upper surface are covered with 
short spines springing from a depression with 
sharp hard sides. These spines tear open the 
cells and pulp of the oranges, as a rasp opens 
those of beet-root to extract the sugar. This is 
an entirely novel feature in the Lepidoptera^ and, 
says M. Kiinckel, reminds one of the mouth parts 
of the Hamiptera and Piptera^ which have maxillas 
adapted to pierce tissues. 


The fishes still engage the attention of the 
Dutch ichthyologist Bleeker, who published a 
beautifully illustrated revision of the species of 
East Indian synanceoids. 

A check list of the North American batrachians 
and reptiles has been lately prepared by Professor 
Cope, and published as the first Bulletin of the 
United States National Museum, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. It is divided 
into three parts, the third containing an essay on 
the geographical distribution of these animals. 

An important paper by Professor Weismann on 
the transformation of the Mexican axolopl into 
on Amhlystoma appears in Siebold and KdllikePs 
Zeitschrift. 

The Amet'ican Naturalist contains a lively ac¬ 
count of the habits of the common Anolis of 
Florida, by Rev. Dr. S. Lockwood, while M. Bert 
has prepared a memoir on the mechanism and 
the causes of change of color in the chameleon. 
Mter speaking of the contractile corpuscles of 
different colors which exist in the skin of the 
chameleon, after showing the influence exerted 
on the color of the animal by cutting the mixed 
nerves, the spinal marrow, the removal of one or 
both cerebral hemispheres and of the eyes, the 
author concludes, first, that the different colors and 
hues that the chameleon assumes are due to a 
change of place of the colored corpuscles; second, 
the movements of these color corpuscles are con¬ 
trolled by two kinds of nerv^es; third, the light rays 
belonging to the blue-violet region of the solar 
spectrum act directly on the contractile matter of 
the corpuscles; fourth, each cerebral hemisphere 
regulates, through the reflex centres, the nerves 
of coloration of the two sides of the body. An 
abstract of the memoir, presented to the French 
Academy, is in the Revue Scientijique. 

The Amet'ican Naturalist contains several or¬ 
nithological notes of interest, among them an ar¬ 
ticle on the proper specific name of the song- 
sparrow, by Mr. David Scott; on the availability 
of certain names for birds used by Bartram, by 
Mr. J. A. Allen; with a note by the same author 
on the extinction of the great auk in Newfound¬ 
land, and notes by Drs. Coues and Cooper, with a 
notice of the occurrence of the European tree- 
sparrow in this country, by Dr. Merritt. 

The second Bulletin of the United States Na¬ 
tional Museum contains an interesting report on 
the birds of Kerguelen Island, by Dr. Kidder, natu¬ 
ralist to the transit of Venus expedition to that 
island. It appears that there are no land birds 
or mammals, strictly speaking, indigenous to the 
island, and but a single shore bird {Chimis mi¬ 
nor). The report refers to the albatross, gulls, 
and penguins. The species are determined by 
Dr. E. Coues, who adds synonymical and other 
notes. 

A fossil sirenian animal allied to, but smaller 
than, the manatee has been discovered in Jamai¬ 
ca, and described by Professor Owen, from a skull 
and atlas bone, under the name of Prorastomm 
sirenoides. 

In a paper on the origin of the deep-water 
fauna of the Lake of Geneva, M. Forel thinks the 
entire fauna of the Swiss lakes is descended from 
forms which have migrated up the rivers since 
the melting of the glaciers, and have afterward 
been differentiated. 

Apncidture. —Seyfart gives in the Landwrrth- 
sehaftlichen Vermchs-Stationon an account of tiie 
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newly opened guano deposits in Southern Peru. 
The total deposits are estimated by the govern¬ 
ment engineers at upward of seven and a half 
million cubic meters, or about seven million tons. 
Of thirty-three samples analyzed, fourteen are 
quite rich in soluble matter, containing, on the 
average, 9.52 per cent, of soluble phosphoric 
acid, 16.31 per cent, total phosphoric acid, and 
10.82 per cent, ammonia; thirteen are more in¬ 
soluble, averaging 3.51 per cent, soluble and 19.37 
per cent, total phosphoric acid, and 2.96 per cent, 
ammonia; five of the remaining samples were 
guano-like earths of comparatively little commer¬ 
cial value; and the other a fresh guano. 

The existence of unexhausted stores of guano 
of such great extent and so superior quality must 
be most important for the agriculture of both the 
United States and Europe. There is, however, 
one drawback in the form of reports of parties 
other than the Peruvian engineers, which repre¬ 
sent the estimates of the latter as considerably 
above the actual truth. 

It is well known that immense numbers of cat¬ 
tle are slaughtered annually for the preparation 
of Liebig’s meat extract at Fray-Bentos, in Uru¬ 
guay. Of late, the portions of the carcass from 
which the meat extract has been taken have been 
utilized, the bone being made into bone-meal and 
the fiesh into a flesh-meal. Both of these are val¬ 
uable fertilizers, the former being especially rich 
in phosphoric acid and the latter in nitrogen. The 
flesh-meal has been used also as food for sheep 
with moderate, and for swine with considerable, 
success. A mixture of these two materials has 
been lately offered as a fertilizer in the German 
market, under the name of Fray-Bentos guano. 
It is a very fine, dry, yellowish powder, wnth a 
glue-like odor, and contains, as the average of 
several analyses, 20.3 per* cent, of phosphoric acid 
and 4.6 per cent, of nitrogen. It is sold at nine 
and three-quarter marks per centner, or not far 
from $42 60, gold, per ton. It is, at this rate, a 
cheap and excellent fertilizer. 

The composition of sewage matter collected by 
the system of Liernur at the barracks at Prague 
has been lately investigated by Wilk. This sys¬ 
tem, invented by Captain Liemur—who, by-the- 
way, is a native of Holland, and figured for a time 
as an officer in the Confederate service in our late 
war—^has been introduced in several European 
cities. It consists in collecting the solid and liq¬ 
uid excrements, by aid of atmospheric exhaustion 
and pressure, in large cisterns, whence they are 
removed from time to time and used for manure. 
The whole matter deposited, both solid and liquid, 
is thus saved, and forms a fertilizer rich in both 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, the more so be¬ 
cause the urine, which contains a relatively large 
proportion of these ingredients, and is ordinarily 
lost, is here preserved. The use of this system 
will, however, notwithstanding this great advan¬ 
tage, not be likely to extend to England and the 
United States, since it excludes the use of water, 
which is essential to Anglo-Saxon ideas of clean¬ 
liness. 

What with the plans of a liberal government 
and the work of agricultural experiment stations 
in Italy, there seems to be hope that the Roman 
Campagna may be reclaimed, and made not only 
healthy, but very productive. Sestini, director 
of the station at Rome, and Marro report analy¬ 
ses of a number of fodder plants from the Cam¬ 


pagna. Eight specimens of meadow hay were 
analyzed, and found to be remarkably rich in al¬ 
buminoids, the most valuable ingredients of food, 
the percentages in six ranging from 10.9 to 17.9, 
while in the other two, which contained 7.1 and 
8.6 per cent., the decrease was probably due to 
bad hars^esting. The percentage of phosphoric 
acid in the ash was high, and that of potash par¬ 
ticularly so. This was probably due to the fact 
that the soil of the Campagna is formed almost 
exclusively from volcanic rocks, which are rich in 
these ingredients. 

That the soil of the Campagna is also suited to 
the growth of sugar-beets is shown by experi¬ 
ments of Sestini, Marro, and Del Torre, in which 
the roots were found to contain at the beginning 
of August sufficient sugar for profitable extraction. 

The influence of size on the composition of 
mangels has been studied at the laboratory of 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, at Rothamsted, En¬ 
gland. Eighteen roots were examined, and the 
total weights and proportions of dry matter and 
ash of each determined. The weights varied from 
1.5 to 13.5 pounds. The proportion of dry mat¬ 
ter varied from 7.6 to 16.4 per cent., and th'e ash 
in the fresh roots from 0.69 to 1.61 per cent. 
These variations were closely connected with the 
size of the roots, which, as a rule, become more 
watery and more saline as they increase in bulk. 
The largest mangels had but little feeding value. 
The best ones were those weighing from three to 
four and a half pounds. 

As usual, the subject of Pisciadture and the 
Fisheries continues to occupy a large share of 
the public attention, in view of the popularity of 
the measures taken looking toward the increase 
in the supply of fresh-water fishes and the proper 
utilization of the products of the waters generally. 

Of the various State Commissions, those-of Vir¬ 
ginia, California, and Maine have lately published 
their reports of satisfactory work. 

The varied enterprises in which the United 
States has been engaged during the autumn have 
been successfully prosecuted, the United States 
hatching establishment on the Sacramento River, 
under the charge of Mr. Livingston Stone, having 
obtained nine millions of eggs, in bulk amount¬ 
ing to eighty bushels. Some two millions of the 
young were hatched out and placed in the Sacra¬ 
mento for the purpose of keeping up its supply, 
and the remainder of the eggs were sent East, for 
the most part to the State Commissioners of Fish¬ 
eries. The introduction of the young fish into 
suitable waters was prosecuted mainly during the 
months of December and January, and nearly all 
the waters of the United States east of the Mis¬ 
souri River have received their share. A very 
large number were planted in the head waters of 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and other streams in 
the central portion of the United States, as well 
as in the waters tributary to the Great Lakes, and 
those of the East, from Maine to Georgia. It is 
not too much to hope that in a few years most 
satisfactory results from the experiment will be 
experienced. Mr. Atkins has also continued his 
work in collecting and developing the eggs of 
the Eastern salmon at Bucksport, Maine, and has 
secured between three and four millions. These, 
as being taken later in the year, and of slower de¬ 
velopment, will be distributed in March or April. 
In addition to his labors with the sea salmon, Mr. 
Atkins has also secured a large number of eggs 
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of the landlocked salmon from the Grand Lake 
Stream, in Eastern Maine, some nine hundred 
thousand eggs in all having been placed in the 
hatching boxes. In the coui’se of its labors dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1875, having reference to the 
shad, about twelve millions of young were hatched 
out and distributed in various waters by the United 
States Fish Commission. 

A very important enterprise of the same gen¬ 
eral character is that which is now in progress 
under the direction of the Fish Commissioners of 
Michigan, Ohio, and Canada. The Michigan Com¬ 
missioners are now hatching about seven millions 
of white-fish eggs, those of Canada having almost 
as many. The Ohio Commissioners were unable 
to complete their establishments iii time for ex¬ 
tensive operations this season, but they have at 
their four hatching stations a considerable num¬ 
ber of the eggs of the white-fish, partly furnished 
to them by the Commissioners of Michigan. 

An important movement has been made on the 
Hudson River by Seth Green, under the direction 
of the Fish Commissioners of New York, in the 
multiplication of sturgeon. The economical value 
of this fish is only beginning to be appreciated 
in this country, although in Europe it has long 
ranked among those of most importance. But 
already a large business in the manufacture of 
isinglass and caviar, as w'ell as in supplying this 
fish for consumption, both fresh and smoked, has 
been prosecuted for some time. The Hudson 
River formerly abounded in sturgeon, which have 
become scarce, and the object of Mr. Green’s 
w'ork has been to increase the number. An in¬ 
cidental benefit resulting from the multiplying of 
these fish, it is expected, will be the destruction 
by them of the stake nets which at present do 
so much to prevent the natural increase of shad 
in that river, the nets being too weak to resist so 
powerful a fish as the sturgeon. 

■ The prominence of the turbot and sole among 
the more expensive fishes of Europe has suggest¬ 
ed the idea of introducing them into American 
waters; and at the request of Mr. J. S. Kidder, 
of Boston, the United States Fish Commissioner 
is now engaged in making preparations for trans¬ 
ferring a sufficient number of young fish from 
the British coast to that of Massachusetts to 
make a satisfactory experiment, the expenses to 
be borne by Mr. Kidder. 

In Engineering^ we may record the completion, 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, of a sub¬ 
stantial timber structure in the place of the old 
bridge across the Schuylkill at Market Street, 
Philadelphia, the destruction of which by fire we 
recorded* in our last. The bridge is a Howe truss, 
well constructed of white pine, with a flooring of 
oak. Its length is 640 feet, the two end spans 
being each 162 feet and the centre span 216 feet 
in length; height of truss, 25 feet in the clear; 
width of bridge, 48 feet, including sidewalk 10 
feet wide. The celerity of the company in erect¬ 
ing this structure has been most favorably com¬ 
mented upon, the work of construction having 
been done in thijce hours less than twenty-one 
days from the signing of the contract. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kurtz, the government en¬ 
gineer in charge of the river and harbor works 
of the Delaware River and its tributaries and 
Delaware Bay, reports the improvements in im¬ 
mediate contemplation to be the lengthening of 
the Lewes pier head twenty-one feet, the comple¬ 


tion of the new ice pier at Newcastle, the remov¬ 
al of 23,000 cubic yards of mud and gravel'and 
of seventy-five feet of rock from the channel at 
Wilmington, the finishing of the work at Marcus 
Hook, the repairing of the ice piers at Chester, 
the deepening of the channel of the Schuylkill at 
its mouth, the widening of the channel at Fort 
Mifflin bar to 1500 feet, the lowering of the Bulk¬ 
head Shoals to twenty-one feet, and the widening 
and deepening of the channel of Cohansey Creek. 

The project of constructing a direct line of rail¬ 
road between Boston {via the Hoosac Tunnel) and 
the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, to which a brief al¬ 
lusion has already appeared in our monthly Record, 
has just received a fresh impulse from a meeting 
of influential citizens interested therein, which was 
lately held in New York. The plan favored at 
this meeting was to connect North Adams with 
Albany by a direct road through the tunnel, and 
then, by the construction of short connecting lines, 
inviting railroads already in existence to form a 
direct line from the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, by 
way of Carbondale, Hancock, Marketville, Moorc- 
ville, Middleburg, Albany, North Adams, Green¬ 
field, Fitchburg, etc., to Boston. 

The Bailroad Gazeiie records up to December 
25 the construction of 1264 miles of new railroad 
in the United States in 1875, against 1808 report¬ 
ed for the same period in 1874, 3606 in 1873, 
and 7065 in 1872. 

From abroad, we have intelligence that the 
Italian authorities have under favorable consider¬ 
ation a plan for the improvement of the Tiber, 
which will be in all probability carried out, with 
the effect of reducing the danger of future inun¬ 
dations. The plan in question, proposed by a 
commission of engineers, contemplates shifting 
the bed of the river, removing the bridges which 
impede its flow, and straightening its course be¬ 
low the city of Rome. The cost of these improve¬ 
ments is estimated at $2,000,000. This scheme 
makes the fifth that has been proposed for the 
purpose. 

M. De Lesseps, of Suez Canal fame, has lately 
made a very favorable presentation of the Chan¬ 
nel Tunnel project before the French Academy of 
Sciences, in which the results of the recent sur¬ 
vey are reviewed. These results are, concisely 
stated, as follows: The sinkings at botli extremi¬ 
ties of the proposed cutting brought to light a 
dense stratum of chalk at a convenient depth, 
and the formation was carefully traced from the 
French to within a short distance of the English 
shore, when further operations were discontinued, 
owing to the severity of the weather. This work 
was to be finished at the beginning of the present 
year, and if, as was confidently expected, no insu¬ 
perable difficulty presented itself, the horizontal 
boring will be commenced. M. De Lesseps af¬ 
firmed that the commercial was the only unsolved 
problem in connection with the project, and of 
its satisfactory solution he expresses his entire 
confidence. He estimates that the number of 
passengers who may be expected to travel annu¬ 
ally between Paris and London will reach at least 
a million, which number, at only eight shillings 
per fare, would yield a yearly revenue of £400,000 
from passenger traffic alone. 

At tlic time of this writing, the Machinery Hall 
and the Horticultural Building of the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition at Philadelphia are announced 
as finished and ready for the reception of exhib- 
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its. The main building will be ready in a few 
days more. 

The industrial exhibitions at Santiago, Chili, 
and at Melbourne, Australia, are both in prog¬ 
ress, and, report says, most successfully. Many 
of their exhibits will find their way to Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The SociHe Industrielle de MxdKome will cele¬ 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of its existence, next 
May, by holding an exhibition of the industrial 
resources of Alsace. 

The German government has decided upon 
opening an exhibition of arts and manufactures 
at Berlin in 1878. This exhibition will be strict¬ 
ly national m character. 

The Inman Company has decided to establish 
a regular line of steam-ships between Philadel¬ 
phia and Liverpool. The steam-ship City of 
Limerick arrived at the first-named port a few 
days ago. 

The Engiricering and ^lining Journal gives the 
following approximate figures of the production 
of anthracite coal for the year 1876, as compared 
wdth 1874, to wit: 


Repon. 

1874. 

1876. 

(Approx.) 

Wyoming (tons of Z240 pouuUs;.. 

Schnyffiill » “ !! 

Sullivan ** “ 

Total. 

10,204,764 

4,712,280 

6,715,074 

36,268 

11,550,000 

3,475,000 

6,400,000 

16,000 

21,668,386 

21,441,000 



It is yet too early to give a reliable review of 
the coal trade of the United States for the year 
1876, but our contemporary affirms the indica¬ 
tions to be “that the aggregate production of 
coal has increased, notwithstanding the continu¬ 
ance of an unparalleled depression in every branch 
of business during the entire year.” 

The Western Union and Atlantic and Pacific 
telegraph companies are introducing the system 
of pneumatic tubes from their offices in Broad¬ 
way, New York, to their branch offices, which are 
expected to be ready for working at an early date. 

A disastrous explosion of fire-damp, attended 
with loss of life, has just occurred in one of the 
numerous coal mines in the neighborhood of 
Wilkesbarre. 

We glean from foreign exchanges that steam 


street engines of improved patterns have lately 
been experimented upon in Brussels and Paris, 
with promising results. 

A locomotive operated by compressed air has 
lately been invented, which is described as being 
applicable where steam or gases under pressure 
are employed to produce motive power. 

The recently published report of the Light¬ 
house Board shows that extensive and careful ex¬ 
periments have been made with regard to the 
merits of the mineral oils of the United States 
for the purpose of light-house illumination, as 
likewise elaborate experiments with regard to 
sound as applied to the system of warning sig¬ 
nals for mariners in foggy weather. The report 
affirms that even at this stage of the experiments 
the results obtained have been gratifying, and by 
pursuing these inquiries the Board hopes to ar¬ 
rive at conclusions not only valuable to science, 
but of inestimable practical value to the mariner. 

At the meeting of the French Academy, held 
December 6, M.Wurtz submitted a specimen of 
the newly discovered metal, gallium, in the me¬ 
tallic form. It is described as a beautiful metal, 
possessing a lustre intermediate between plati¬ 
num and silver. It was obtained by electrolysis 
of the aqueous solution of its ammoniacal sul¬ 
phate, the precipitate being submitted to the bur¬ 
nisher. The new substance appears to stand be¬ 
tween zinc and aluminum. It is so closely allied 
to the former that its separation is effected with 
extreme difficulty, and its analogy to the latter is 
indicated by the fact that the sulphate of gallium 
unites with alkaline sulphates to form an alum 
w*hich crystallizes in cubes. 

Deaths .—Numerous deaths among scientific 
men have been reported since our last necrolog¬ 
ical summary, the details of which have been pub¬ 
lished in Harper's Weekly. Among these we may 
mention, for the United States, Professor Samuel 
D. Tillman, Dr. L. Bradley, and Captain Jame§ 
Long, the discoverer of Wrangell’s Land; for 
Great Britain, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Mr. C. B. 
Vignoles, R. C. Carrington, T. E. Edwards, and 
Commander Goodenough, R.N.; for France, Pro¬ 
fessor G. P. Deshayes; and for Germany, Dr. 0. 
Peschel, Dr. Karl T. Andree, Dr. Carl Scheerer, 
and Professor Reslhuber. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 28th of January. 
—Congress re-assembled, after the holiday 
recess, January 6. In the House, the bill for uni¬ 
versal amnesty introduced by Mr. Randall was the 
subject of an exciting debate. Mr. Blaine offered 
a substitute excepting Mr. Jefferson Davis. The 
bill was finally rejected, January 10, failing to re¬ 
ceive a two-thirds vote. 

The Pension Bill, appropriating $29,533,500, 
was passed by the House, January 14.—The Cen¬ 
tennial Bill, appropriating $1,600,000, was passed 
by the House (146 to 130), January 26. An amend¬ 
ment to the bill provides that the money appropri¬ 
ated shall be repaid into the United States Treas¬ 
ury before any dividends are made to stockholders. 

Several financial bills have beeh introduced in 
the House. One of these, brought forward by 


Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, provides that the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury shall retain, for the' redemp¬ 
tion of United States notes, the coin received from 
all sources in excess of the requirements of the 
public debt, until it shall amount to thirty per 
cent, of the United States notes; and that until 
that time the act for the resumption of specie 
pa 3 rments shall be suspended. The bill also pro¬ 
vides for the accumulation in the national banks 
of coin equal to thirty per cent, of their circula¬ 
tion for the redemption of their notes.—^All meas¬ 
ures looking to the absolute repeal of the act of 
1875 for the resumption of specie payments Jan¬ 
uary 1,1879, have failed. 

On January 26 the House repealed the law 
passed during the last hours of the last session 
increasing the postage on third-class mail matter. 

Eulogies on the late President Johnson were 
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delivered in both Houses of Congress January 11, 
and on the late Vice-President Wilson January 21. 

On January 18 S. J. Kirkwood was elected 
United States Senator from Iowa, James B. Beck 
from Kentucky, and L. Q. C. Lamar from Missis¬ 
sippi. 

The National Republican Committee met at 
Washington on January 13, and decided to hold 
the next Republican Presidential Convention at 
Cincinnati, June 14. 

The Republican State Convention of New 
Hampshire, at Concord, January 6, nominated 
P. C. Cheney for Governor. The Democratic 
State Convention, at the same place, January 11, 
nominated Daniel Marcy for Governor. 

The Republican State Convention of Texas, 
January 12, nominated Judge AVilliam Chambers 
for Governor of that State. 

The Gray Nuns Act of 1875 has been repealed 
by the New York Legislature. The especially 
obnoxious clause of the act was one authorizing 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to issue 
a certificate of qualification as a teacher in the 
common schools to any graduate of its seminaries 
to whom the Roman Catholic Sisterhood of Gray 
Nuns may have awarded a diploma. 

The Brazilian Exposition was opened, Decem¬ 
ber 2, on the fiftieth anniversary of the Emperor 
Dom Pedro’s birthday. The choicest products in 
this Exposition are to be forwarded for exhibition 
in our Centennial Exposition. 

On the 13th of January President M‘Mahon, of 
the French Republic, issued the following procla¬ 
mation, addressed to the French people: 

“ For the first time in five years you are called upon 
to participate in a general election. Five years ago 
you desired order and peace, and at the price of the 
most cruel sacrifices and after the greatest trials you 
obtained them. 

“You still desire order and peace. The Senators 
and Deputies you are about to elect must co-operate 
with the President of the Kepublic to maintain them. 
We must apply, with common accord and sincerity, 
tlie constitutional laws, the revision whereof I alone, 
until 1880, have the right to propose. 

“After so much agitation, discord, and misfortune, 
repose is necessary for the country, and I think her in¬ 
stitutions ought not to be revised before they are hon¬ 
estly tried. But to try them as the salvation of France 
requires it is indispensable that the conservative and 
truly liberal policy, which I always intended to pursue, 
should prevail. 

“ To uphold it I appeal for union among those who 
place the defense of social order, respect for law, and 
patriotic devotion above their recollections, aspira¬ 
tions, or party engagements. I invite them to rally 
around my government It is necessary that the sa¬ 
cred rights which survive all governmental changes, 
and the legitimate interests which every administra¬ 
tion is bound to protect, should enjoy a full security 
under a strong and respected government 

“ It is necessary not only to disarm those who might 
disturb the security now, but to discourage those who 
threaten its future by the propagation of anti-social 
and revolutionary doctrines. 

“France knows that I neither sought nor desired 
the power I am invested with, but she may rely upon 
my exercising it without weakness. 

“ In order to fulfill to the end the mission intrusted 
to me, I hope God will aid me, and that the support of 
the nation will not fail me.” 

The Press Bill was adopted by the French As¬ 
sembly December 29. Prefects are, by a provis¬ 
ion of this bill, deprived of the power of summa¬ 
rily forbidding the sale of journals in the streets. 
The same day the Assembly decided to maintain 
martial law in a modified form in all the large 
cities and towns of the republic. 

The statue of Napoleon I. was replaced on the 
new Yenddme Column December 27. 


^ Lord Lytton has been appointed Viceroy of In¬ 
dia, in place of Lord Northbrook, who has resigned. 

The financial article in the London Times for 
January 4 reports that great stagnation prevails 
in the grain trade of Southern Russia, the assign¬ 
ed cause being the keen American competition. 
In 1867 Russia sent out forty-four one-hundredths 
of the British grain imports, and America four¬ 
teen. In 1873 the proportion was exactly reversed. 

Austria, with the approval of the other Euro¬ 
pean pow-ers, has, through Count Andrassy, urged 
upon Turkey certain definite reforms in the gov¬ 
ernment of her Danubian Principalities, especial¬ 
ly reli^ous toleration, personal freedom, and a 
fair adjustment of taxation.. The Sultan, howev¬ 
er, rejected foreign mediation, promising that the 
Sublime Porte would give the peoples of the prov¬ 
inces all necessary guarantees for reform. 

DISASTERS. 

December 28.—Fire-damp explosion in the 
Hutchinson Mines, near Kingston, Pennsylvania. 
Three men killed and others severely injured. 

Novenyber 30.—Terrible hurricane in the Phil¬ 
ippine Islands. Two hundred and fifty lives lost 
and 3800 dwellings destroyed. 

December 8-9.—Destruction of the town of 
Arecibo, Porto Rico, by earthquake. 

Decembe)' 20.—Collision of the JLoumanc^ of the 
General Transatlantic Company, with the Gironde 
on the river Gironde, France. Sixteen lives lost. 

Decembe}' 22.—Burning of the British training 
ship Goliath at Gravesend, England. Twenty 
boys perished in the flames. 

December 25.—In Hellikon, Switzerland, dur¬ 
ing the celebration of Christmas festivities in a 
school-house, the flooring gave way, and eighty 
persons were killed and fifty w’ounded. • 

December 31.—The British steamer Dante sunk 
after a collision in the English Channel. Twenty- 
three lives lost. 

January 9.—Railway accident near Odessa, 
Russia. Sixty-eight persons killed and fifty-four 
wounded. 

January 22.—Railway collision near Hunting¬ 
don, England. Thirteen lives lost. Among the 
killed was a son of Dion Boucicault. 

OBITUARY. 

January 1.—On Staten Island, the Rev. Henry 
Boehm, the venerable patriarch of the Methodist 
Church, aged one hundred and one years. 

Januai'y 2.—In New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
ex-Governor John H. Clitford, aged sixty-seven 
3 "ears. 

Januai'y 9.—In South Boston, Dr. Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe, the distinguished philanthropist, aged 
seventy-four years. 

January 10.—At Santa F6, New Mexico, Gen¬ 
eral Gordon Granger, aged fifty years. 

January 28.—In Washington, Henry H. Stark¬ 
weather, member of Congress from Connecticut, 
aged fifty years. 

December 24.—In England, Philip Henry, Earl 
Stanhope, author and statesman, aged seventy 
3’ears. 

January 6.—In London, England, Sir Anthony 
Rothschild, Bart., aged sixty-six years. 

January 27.—In France, Frederic Lemaitre, the 
celebrated actor, aged seventy-seven years. 

January 28.—In Hungary, Francis Deak, re¬ 
former and statesman, aged seventy-three years. 
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AN OUTSIDE OPERATION. 

“ Fll tell ter WII.VT I’ll po, Mickey. I’ll give yer my Drum 
an’ tue Bow an’ Arekes fkr your Suip! Come, now !” 


“ fTlHE Court is much obliged to any brother 

X of the bar who will enliven the tedium of 
legal proceedings with a little honest hilarity.” 
Th^at was the observation of an English judge to 
a learned counselor who, in illustrating a point, 
said something which raised a smile (in which 
the bench joined), for which he apologized. • How 
thankful should every sensible, kind-hearted man 
and woman be to any one who enlivens the dull, 
hard routine of life with a little honest hilarity! 
That thought occurred to us after reading the 
closing part of Mark Twain’s charming little 
sketch of “Riley—Newspaper Correspondent.” 
It is from his last book: 

“ Riley has a ready wit, a quickness and apt¬ 
ness at selecting and applying quotations, and a 
countenance that is as solemn and as blank as 
the back side of a tombstone when he is deliver¬ 
ing a particularly exasperating joke. One night 
a negro woman was burned to death in a house 
next door to us, and Riley said that our landlady 
would be oppressively emotional at breakfast, be¬ 
cause she generally made use of such opportu¬ 
nities as offered, being of a morbidly sentimental 
turn, and so we should find it best to let her talk 
along, and say nothing back—it was the only way 
to keep her tears out of the gravy. Riley said 
there never was a funeral in the neighborhood 
but that the gravy was watery for a week. 

“ And, sure enough, at breakfast the landlady 
was down in the very sloughs of woe—entirely 
broken-hearted. Every thing she looked at re¬ 
minded her of that poor old negro woman, and 


so the buckwheat cakes made her 
sob, the coffee forced a groan, 
and when the beefsteak came on 
she fetched a wail that made our 
hair rise. Then she got to talk¬ 
ing about the deceased, and kept 
up a steady drizzle till both of 
us were soaked through and 
through. Presently she took a 
fresh breath, and said, with a 
world of sobs: 

“ ‘ Ah, to think of it! only to 
think of it! the poor old faithful 
creature!—for she was so faith¬ 
ful! Would you believe it, she 
had been a servant in that self¬ 
same house and that self-same 
family for twenty-seven years 
come Christmas, and never a 
cross word and never a lick? 
And, oh 1 to think she should 
meet such a death at last!—a-sit- 
ting over the red-hot stove at 
three o’clock in the morning, and 
went to sleep and fell on it, and 
was actually roasted! Not just 
frizzled up a bit, but literally 
roasted to a* crisp 1 Poor faith¬ 
ful creature, how she was cook¬ 
ed! I am but a poor woman, 
but even if I have to do it, I 
will put up a tombstone over 
that lone sufferer’s grave. And, 
Mr. Riley, if you would have the 
goodness to think up a little epi¬ 
taph to put on it which would 
sort of describe the awful way in which she' met 
her—’ 

“ ‘ Put it, “ Well donSy good and faithful serv¬ 
ant,” ’ said Riley, and never smiled.” 

A FRIEND in Baltimore on reading the interest¬ 
ing specimen of English composition as furnish¬ 
ed by the hotel proprietor at Rio, published in 
the Drawer of December last, is reminded of the 
following “notice” which he saw some eighteen 
months ago posted in the rooms of the Hotel 
Royal Danieli, at Venice: 

For avoiding all inconvenience which could happen 
Messrs. Genovesi and Campi make themselves a duty 
to advise the honorable Travelers which would honor 
their house of their confidence, that they take only re¬ 
sponsibility for objects which are remitted to their 
proper hands against receipt. 


This comes from Georgia: 

John B-was On trial for felonious assault 

with intent to kill. It was in evidence that the 
prisoner had struck the injured man on the head 
wdth an iron bar, and so fractured the skull that 
a portion of the brain actually escaped; yet the 
man recovered. The only hope of saving the 
prisoner from conviction was to weaken the evi¬ 
dence of Dr. S-, who attended the wounded 

man, by making him contradict himself. This 
was undertaken by D-, who was more re¬ 

markable for impertinence to witnesses than for 
legal ability. 

“ Now, doctor,” said D-, “ did I understand 

you to say in your direct testimony that Watts’s 
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skull was so badly fractured that the brains actu¬ 
ally escaped from the wound ?” 

“ That was my evidence.” 

“ And do you pretend to say that a man could 
lose a portion of his brains and still live ?” 

“ Oh yes,” replied the doctor. “ I have known 
men to live and practice law without any brains 
at all.” 


Could any thing be wittier—for a banker—than 
the following new and neat reply of Baron Roths¬ 
child, told by Arsine Houssaye?—One of his 
friends, of the third degree, a sort of banker, 
came to borrow $2000. “ Here it is,” said the 

baron, “ but remember that as a rule I only lend 
to crowned heads.” M. De Rothschild never 
dreamed of seeing his money again, but, wonder¬ 
ful to relate, at the end of a month the borrower 
came back with his $2000. The baron could 
scarcely believe his eyes; but he foreboded that 
this was not the end. Sure enough, a month 
later the borrower re-appeared, asking for the 
loan of $4000. “ No, no,” said the baron; “ you 

disappointed me once by paying me that money. 
I do not want to be disappointed again.” 


Speaking of Scotland, could any thing be bet¬ 
ter than the following “ improvement” of a min¬ 
ister of Arran, who was discoursing on the care¬ 
lessness of his flock ?—“ Brethren, when you leave 
the church just look down at the duke’s swans; 
they are vera bonny swans, an’ they’ll be Boom¬ 
ing about an’ aye dooking doon their heads and 
laving theirsels wi’ the clear water tiU they’re a’ 
drookit; then you’ll see them sooming to the 
shore, an’ they’ll gie their wings a bit flap and 
they’re dry again. Now, my friends, you come 
here every Sabbath, an’ I lave you a’ ower wi’ the 
Gospel till ye’re fairly drookit wi’t. But you 
just gang awa’ hame, an’ sit doon by your fire¬ 
side, gie your wings a bit flap, an’ ye’re as dry as 
ever again.” 

Can it be matter for wonder that the morals of 
Detroit should be at so low a point, when papers 
of position, like the Free Press, permit themselves 
to spread abroad its depravity in such paragraphs 
as this ?— 

“A smart-looking boy about twelve years old 
walked into a Detroit bookstore yesterday, and 
said his mother wanted some cards. The clerk 
supposed he meant playing-cards, and according¬ 
ly wrapped up a pack. The boy came back in 
the course of half an hour, flung the cards do^vn, 
and said: ‘Mother don’t want that kind—she’s 
got five or six packs in the house now. She 
wants some with marked backs, so she can deal 
lone hands and warp it to dad.’ ” 

In the way of far-off musical criticism we have 
seen nothing more frank and emphatic than the 
following on a performance of Madame Carreno’s 
in Sandhurst, Australia: “ After Madame Carre¬ 
no’s concert was over, he quietly took us aside, 
and gave vent, as follows, to his pent-up feelings: 
‘ I tell you, mister, she was a slasher. Our Jen¬ 
nie could not hold a candle to her. When she 
first sat down, she looked kind o’ wild; then with 
a howl dug her finger-nails into them ’ere rough 
notes, and shut ’em like lightning up into the 
thin ones. Then she paused for a reply, mister. 
She then commenced at the right-hand side, went 


a-rippling down, hand over fist, till she got clehn 
down, makin’ a noise like thunder. She then 
yanked a handful of notes out of the centre and 
planted them at the end, then wiggled around 
with two fingers, grabbed up another fistful, 
punched right and left, went ripety-hopety-scotch 
up and down, and I tell you that ’ere planner 
howled. She then gave another snort, and when 
she went she busted in like mad, raised up off 
her chair, stuffed three fingers there, caromed six 
more in the comer, gobbled up a few more tunes, 
and settled their hash in about a minute. ALfter 
that she tackled it with her left hand alone. Be¬ 
tween you and me, mister, the man that owned 
that ’ere planner went shiftin’ around on his chair 
as though he had a carpet tack under him. Good¬ 
night, mister.’ ” 


Why is it that the English-speaking man loves 
not the presence and is indifferent to the mem¬ 
ory of the mother-in-law ? And why, as a gener¬ 
al thing, do they chuckle over such statements as 
this ?— 

“ It was the night on which John Todd made 
his great speech to the colored population on 
Munjoy Hill. Captain Morrill from time to time 
awoke the echoes with his cannon. A man rush¬ 
ed up to him and said, 

“ ‘ For God’s sake don’t fire any more!’ 

“ ‘ Why not ?’ asked the astonished John. 

“‘There’s a dead woman lying in the next 
house.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ said John, ‘ if she’s dead, the noise 
won’t hurt her; and the country must be saved.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ groaned the man, ‘ I know that; but 
she’s my mother-in-law, and I’ve heard that guns 
will awake the dead.’ ” 


The dull routine of the court-room is occasion¬ 
ally varied by scintillations of wit, little of which 
ever reaches the outside world. A few days ago, 
when one of the numerous motions in the Tweed 
case was the subject of a lively discussion be¬ 
tween David Dudley Field, Esq., and Mr. Peck- 
ham, a temporary pause in the argument—the 
judge being called from the bench for a few min¬ 
utes—afforded opportunity to a group of half a 
dozen lawyers sitting at the opposite end of the 
table to discuss among themselves the ingenuity 
of the various points presented by Mr. Field, from 
which the conversation passed to a criticism of 
that gentleman’s personal appearance. One of 
the lawyers remarked that in his opinion Mr. 
Field’s forehead and brow, phrenologically speak¬ 
ing, were unsurpassed by those of any other mem¬ 
ber of the bar. At this point the judge had re¬ 
turned to the bench, and while the great legal 
strategist was hurling his shafts at his adversary 
in a tone and manner at once imperious and over¬ 
bearing, Mr. Quackenbos, one of the lawyers pres¬ 
ent, wrote the following epigram: 

You tell me Field’s brow is fair, 

And is surpassed by none: 

To me the cause is vei*y clear— 

He browbeats every one. 


Some thirty years ago, when the “ old French 
claims,” so called, were before Congress (claims 
which had repeatedly passed one House or the 
other), and before the time when, having gone 
through both branches, they were strangely de¬ 
feated by the veto of President Pierce, they came 
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up again before the Senate. Among the princi¬ 
pal opponents of the bill was Mr. M‘Dutfie, of 
South Carolina, and on the occasion in question 
he made a violent speech inveighing against the 
ancient character of the claims, and alleging that 
there could be no living men whom they repre¬ 
sented. An agent of the Boston and New York 
merchants, Mr. George Lunt, of Massachusetts, 
was present on the floor of the Senate during the 
debate, and immediately wrote off the following 
lines, which were passed round, and caused con¬ 
siderable amusement: 

“What claims are these?” M‘Duffie cries. 
“Too old to come from living men; 

Like spectres of the past they rise 
To shake us in our seats again. 

“ Say, is it real flesh and blood 
That represent these ghostly claims? 

Spirits of evil or of good, 

Tell us, oh! tell us of their names!” 

Yes, the deep sense of justice cold 
Might well such spectral sights prepare; 

Tis this, alas! has made us old, 

And turned us ghosts, if ghosts we are. 

And thus these strains of conscience daunt, 

Till all a frightful spectre seems. 

Just like those hideous ghosts that haunt 
Robbers and murderers in their dreams. 

Certain Senators, however, said that Mr. M‘Duf- 
fie, who was a notorious “fire-eater,” and was 
limping from a wound received in a duel, would 
certainly challenge the Massachusetts man. On 
the contrary, the valiant South Carolinian re¬ 
quested an introduction, and the whole passed 
off in a round of good-humored conversation. 


The publication of Congressman Cox’s pleas¬ 
ant reminiscences of Congressional wit and hu¬ 
mor is bringing out a good many anecdotes of 
the public men of the past that might otherwise 
have been lost. Among them is the following 
of Henry Clay and Governor Metcalfe, of Ken¬ 
tucky. Some time before the introduction of 
railroads Governor Metcalfe represented in Con¬ 
gress a district of which Nicholas County was a 
part. Mr. Clay was Secretary of State under 
President Quincy Adams. It was the custom to 
make the trip to the national capital in private 
conveyance. It was in the days of Mr. Clay’s 
greatest popularity that the two distinguished 
politicians agreed to travel to Washington in 
Governor Metcalfe’s carriage, and all the arrange¬ 
ments perfected, they started together from the 
latter’s “Forest Retreat” home, in said county. 
While passing through the State of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, Mr. Clay told Governor Metcalfe that he had 
received intimations that in a certain town they 
were approaching he would be honored with an 
ovation by the citizens. They, like thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen, loved him, but had never 
seen him. Just before coming to town. Governor 
Metcalfe, who had all along been driving, sug¬ 
gested to Mr. Clay that he take the lines and 
drive, as he himself was tired. Mr. C. readily 
consented, whereupon the Governor took the back 
seat in the carriage. The honored statesman 
drove the team successfully into the towm, and 
they were met by a large concourse of people. 
Governor Metcalfe alighted from the carriage, 
and being asked whether he was Mr. Clay, an¬ 
swered yes, that he was glad to meet them, etc.; 
and at this the crowd &irly hoisted him upon 
their shoulders and triumphantly started with 
him to the place of reception. Looking back at 


Mr. Clay, who still sat in the carriage, somewhat 
nonplused, the Governor cried, “Driver, take 
those horses to the stable and feed them.” The 
merriment of the crowd when the joke was dis¬ 
covered can better be imagined than described, 
Mr. Clay himself as heartily entering into it as 
the rest. Frequently afterward he would refer 
to it, and said it was one of the best practical 
jokes he ever heard played off on a fellow. 


Here are two neat things from the correspond¬ 
ence of Haydon, the artist, edited by his son, re¬ 
cently published in London: 

“ In 1833 I met that patriarch of dissimulation 
and artifice, Talleyrand, but once, and once only, 
and I never shall forget him. He looked like a 
toothless boa of intrigue, with nothing left but 
his poison. To see his impenetrable,face at a 
game of whist, watching every body without a 
trace of movement in his own figure or face, save 
the slightest perceptible twitch in the lip, was a 
sight never to be forgotten. It was the incarna¬ 
tion of meaning without assumption.” 

“ Tom Moore at dinner tells his stories with a 
hit or miss air, as if accustomed to people of rap¬ 
id apprehension. It being asked at Paris whom 
they would have as godfather for Rothschild’s 
baby, ‘ Talleyrand,’ said a Frenchman. 

“ ‘ Pourquoi, monsieur ?’ 

“ ‘ Farce qu’il est le moins chretien possible.’ ” 


In the same volume is this extract of a letter 
from Keats to Haydon; 

“ It is a .great pity that people by associating 
themselves with the finest things spoil them. 
Hunt has damned Hampstead with masks and 
sonnets and Italian tales; Wordsworth has 
damned the Lakes; Milman has damned the old 
dramatists; West has damned wholesale; Pea¬ 
cock has damned satire; Hazlitt has damned the 
bigoted and the blue-stockinged—how durst the 
man ? He is your only good damner: and if ever 
I am damned, I should like him to damn me.” 

An American minister to Great Britain, fond 
of the seria mixta jocis^ relates a good story on 
the manners and customs of English society in 
the present day. With the-members of his fam¬ 
ily, he had been invited to one of the receptions 
of a distinguished leader of fashion, whose en¬ 
tertainments are always attended by the a'eme 
de la ci'eme of society, and often graced by royal¬ 
ty itself. On arriving, and after the usual pres¬ 
entation to her ladyship, the minister, with his 
own party, took up a position in another portion 
of the room, to make way for those flocking in. 
As they had so recently arrived in London, they 
were strangers, and found themselves alone in a 
crowd. At length, in despair, the wearied min¬ 
ister, addressing a lady who was standing near 
him, observed, 

“ Your English parties, madam, are somewhat 
different from ours on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 

“Oh, indeed, are they? How is that? I 
should so much like to know about yours.” 

“ Ah,” said the plenipotentiary, “ thei'e we are 
free and easy. We introduce people, make them 
acquainted, and enjoy each other’s society; but 
this reminds me of one of our funeral parties, 
where no one seems to know the other, and we 
all stand about in solemn state. Now there,” 
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said he, as the countess rose to lead the way to 
supper, “ that’s just as we do at one of our fu¬ 
neral, gatherings. A sort of procession is formed 
like this, and so we go to an adjoining room and 
have a last look at the corpse.” 


Mr. Barclay, an eminent Scotch artist, was 
engaged in painting a Highland scene for Lord 
Breadalbane, in which his lordship’s handsome 
piper was introduced. When the artist was in¬ 
structing hun as to his attitude, and that he must 
maintain an appearance at once of animation 
and ease by keeping up a conversation, the latter 
replied that he would do his best, and commenced 
as follows: 

Maister Barclay, ye read yer Bible at times, 
I suppo7ie [suppose], Sir ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ Weel, Maister Barclay, if ye do tat. Sir, ten 
you’ve read te third and fifth verses of te third 
chapter of Daniel, when te princes, te governors, 
te captains, te judges, te treasurers, te counselors, 
te sheriffs, and all te rulers of te provinces w'ere 
gathered together into te dedication of te image 
tat Nebuchadnezzar te king had set up, and tey 
were told tat whenever tey began to hear te 
sound of te cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, dulcimer, 
and all kinds of music, tey were to fall down 
and worship to golden image tat Nebuchadnezzar 
te king had set up. I tell ye, Maister Barclay, if 
tey had had a Hielandman wi’ his pipes tere, tat 
nonsense would not hae happened. Na, na; he 
w'ould hae sent tern a’ fleeing. It would hae been 
wi’ tern as Bobby Burns said, ‘ Skirl up te Ban¬ 
gor,’ for ye maun a’ come back to te bagpipe at 
last.” 


How to forgive the man you have injured has 
an amusing and thoroughly Irish illustration in 
the following: The late Mr. Charles Bhillips re¬ 
ceived great notice and attention, when commen¬ 
cing his career at the Irish bar, from O’Connell. 
Later an accidental discussion arose in Barlia- 
ment in which Bhillips’s authority as an Irish¬ 
man was used in opposition to the views of 
O’Connell, when the latter indulged in a diatribe 
against Bhillips which entirely estranged him 
from the idol of the Green Isle. Months passed 
over without any communication or recognition 
being exchanged between them; but one day at 
the club up came the great O’ to Bhillips, ex¬ 
claiming, “I’m tired of not speaking to you, 
Charles. Shake hands; I forgive you, Charles.” 
Charles did not venture to say what was at the 
top of his tongue—that it was the first instance 
of an aggressor forgiving the man he had injured. 
The two were reconciled, and as affectionate as 
ever. The modus conciliandi was unique. No 
Englishman, no Scotchman, and only one Irish¬ 
man could have achieved a peace by so novel 
and skillful a contrivance. 


In a neighboring to\\'n of New Jersey lived 

Widow D-, aged sixty-five, whose husband 

left her a handsome fortune. Living in the same 
place was a widower of twenty-nine, whose assets 
were of no value at all, and who occasionally bor¬ 
rowed of friends without giving the customary 
collaterals. A year or so after the crushing of 
his heart from the loss of his wife he called on 
Widow D-, who received him with her accus¬ 

tomed courtesy. A week later the call was re¬ 


peated, and after some little talk he drew his 
chair closer to the widow, and told her in the 
sweetest language he could command that he 
would like to marry her. The widow looked at 
him a moment, and said, “ I shall have to take a 
little time to consider about it, as I have had no 
idea of taking a child to bring up.” 

This is not bad, of an English gentleman, some¬ 
what bald, w*ho entered a hair-dresser’s shop in 
Baris to be operated upon, and was thunder¬ 
struck to find himself charged ten francs. “ Ten 
francs,” he exclaimed, “ for cutting my hair!” 

“ Oh no, monsieur, not for coiling your hair, 
but for finding de hair to coty 

Concerning the weather and descriptions there¬ 
of, the following may just now be considered too 
highly seasoned: 

Dirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

From January up to May, 

The rain it raineth every day. 

All the rest have thirty-one. 

Without a blessed gleam of sun; 

And if any of them had two-and-thirty, 
They’d be just as wet and twice as dirty. 

The foregoing Tvas written some years since in 
Maine, probably by one of that class of men who 
said they were “in favor of the ‘Maine Law,’ 
but agaimt its enforcement.” 


The following curious epitaph at West Ailing- 
ton, England, is worthy of Drawer record, inas¬ 
much as it appears to be a successful attempt in 
making a monumental stone both a memorial of 
the deceased and also a means of reproving the 
slothfulness of the parish priest: 

Here lyeth the Body of 
Daniel Jeffuky the Son of Mron 
AEL Jeffrey and Joan his Wife he 
was buried y® 22 day of September 
1746 and in y« IStli year of his age. 

This youth when in his sickness lay 
Did for the minister Send -f- that he would 
Come and With him pray -f But he would no atend 
But When this young man Buried was 
The minister did him admit -f- he should be 
Caried into Church -f- that he might money geet 
this you See what man will dwo -f to geet 
Money if he can who did refuse to come to 
Bray + by the Foresaid young man. 


Another epitaph has been sent to us: 

Here lies the body of Sarah Gray', 

Who would, if she could, but she couldn’t stay; 
She’d two sore legs, and a church-yard cough, 
But ’twas the legs as carried her off. 


A SIMILAR case to that of the Bresbjfferian 
clergyman commemorated in the Editor’s Drawer 
of the January Haiperh occurred in a Massachu¬ 
setts town of high repute quite a number of years 
ago. The town, now a city, maintained a high 
school, according to law. A teacher Yvas employ¬ 
ed, at a certain salary, by the year. After a while 
his services were not found satisfactory to the 
school committee, and their chairman, a smooth¬ 
spoken member of the legal profession, was de¬ 
puted to perform the imgracious task of inform¬ 
ing the master of the state of the case. After 
the settlement of preliminaries, the point was 
reached, and the propriety of the master’s resig¬ 
nation was diplomatically and politely suggested. 
The incumbent, if not qualified to teach such a 
school, was a shrewd Yankee. He expressed his 
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Aunt. “Malvina, I wonpee vv'hat whistling that is?” 

Malvina. “I’m suer I pon’t know, Aunty.*’ (Aside.) “It is Salvatoe! IIow veby impeupent. If 


HE BUOULP BE PISOOVEBEP, I AM LOST I*’ 


willingness to leave so readily that the committee¬ 
man became uncommonly gracious at the success 
of his mission. “But,” said the worthy peda¬ 
gogue, “ if ray services are not satisfactory here, 
they may be in some other place; and as I must 
get my living, I presume you will give me a rec¬ 
ommendation ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the committee-man, think¬ 
ing only of relieving his own town of an ineffi¬ 
cient instructor; and accordingly drew up the pa¬ 
per on the spot. 

The master read it, and found it highly satisfac¬ 
tory. “ And now,” said he, glancing keenly at his 
employer, “upon this recommendation I am so 
well fitted to teach, I will thank you to pay me 
the rest of my salary for the unexpired half year.” 

The lawyer was caught, and the money was 
paid. 


Nursing —that is, the care of the sick—ought to 
be an institution. Nothing is more needed than 
regular establishments in which nurses may be 
trained to perform their parts. Many persons 
falling sick are dependent upon the services of 
others besides the members of their own fami¬ 
lies. Sairey Gamp is by no means an uncommon 
illustration of a class of hired attendants upon 
those who require the most tender and watchful 
care. For example, a friend of the writer, a lady 
of considerable distinction, happened to become 
very ill at a famous Boston hotel. She was not 
without friends at hand, and much pains was 
taken to procure her a suitable nurse. She grew 
rapidly worse, and was not expected to survive 
from day to day. After trying several unsatis¬ 
factory ones, by the recommendation of an emi¬ 
nent physician a woman was sent to take the 
place of others who had been found incompetent. 
This nurse was tall, gaunt, and somewhat ghastly- 


looking. Upon approaching the bedside of our 
friend, she passed her hand gently over the fore¬ 
head of the patient, and asked, “May I not 
smooth your pathway to the grave ?” In the 
middle of the night the lady, awaking, saw the 
nurse trpng on her bonnet, who, being thus de¬ 
tected, turned from the mirror and coolly inquired 
if it was becoming. The lady told her she might 
keep it, supposing she had herself no further use 
for it, especially since it had been thus appropri¬ 
ated, and the nurse was summarily dismissed as 
soon as morning came. Happily the lady recov¬ 
ered, in spite of such melancholy and at the same 
time officious nursing, and now, after some years, 
is enjopng herself in foreign travel; but she 
says the memory of that night gives her a chill 
even now. 


The following quaint epitaph found in a coun¬ 
try church-yard is copied from the Universal 
Magazine^ published in London in June, 1'764: 
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F ancy and imagination have not. 

the monopoly of romance. Truth 
justly claims a share, for her pencilings 
are sometimes as brilliant and wonder¬ 
ful as the wildest dream. 

Between the time of its discovery and 
to-day what marvelous scenes have heeu 
witnessed upon the bosom and along the 
borders of the Hudson Kiver! Their 
record would lill a hundred 
volumes, and every incident 
would he the theme of a ro¬ 
mantic story. Almost as wild 
as a Scandinavian saga, or 
the later song of the Niheluu- 
geu, is the story of Henry Hud¬ 
son's fight with the ice¬ 
pack on the dark and 
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turbulent sea between the North Cape and 
Nova Zembla, his bold and perilous voyage 
across the stormy Atlantic, with liis prow 
turned toward the mysterious west, and his 
marvelous passage for about thirty days 
over the bosom of the beautiful Ma-kie~can- 
i-tuck of the Mohegans, which now bears 
his name. The terrible Thor never fought 
more valiantly with the heroes whose com¬ 
bats were sometimes shadowed to the minds 
of the Northmen in the' pale dames of the 
aurora borealis; no old sea-king of the Nor¬ 
wegian coasts ever showed more pluck than 
did Hudson with his little yacht of ninety 
tons, the Half-Moon^ in his fierce confiicts 
with Fog and Frost, Wind, Hail, and Snow, 
the furious guardians of the open polar sea. 
He was vanquished, hut not subdued. He 
withdrew, but did not retreat. He came to 
our fair land, and between the fortieth and 
forty-third parallels of latitude he won vic¬ 
tories more beneficent in their results than 
king or kaiser ever achieved. 

With what glowing colors does fancy fill 
the meagre outline of the picture of the dis¬ 


covery of the river and the voyage upon it, 
drawn by the quaint pen of Juet! The nav¬ 
igator and his crew were all alive to impres¬ 
sions of the novelty and beauty, the poetry 
and the prophecy, of the vision that burst 
upon them on that fair September day in 
the year 1609, when they anchored in the 
bay at the mouth of the great stream. Even 
the dull chronicler gives us hints of the 
scene and the emotions it created. Before 
them stretched into the azure haze far north¬ 
ward the strait of Hudson’s dream, through 
which the Half-Moon should pass from sea 
to sea, and open a way to long-lost Cathay. 
Swift canoes shot out from the shaded shores 
filled with men clad in gorgeous mantles 
made of feathers or furs, and with Avomen 
beautiful in form and feature, sparkling 
black eyes, and teeth like purest pearls, Avho 
were scantily clothed in colored hempen 
garments fringed Avith tinted deer’s hair. 
Bright co})per ornaments Avere on their 
necks and arms, and braids of glossy black 
hair spangled Avitli wampum fell gracefully 
from beneath broad scarlet fillets upon their 
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FIGHT WITH A BAVAGH. 


unconcealed bosoms. These all came with 
Irnit and vegetables, green tobacco, copper 
])ipes, and kindly gestures, to trade and be 
friends with the strange white men. Hud¬ 
son first introdnced “fire-water” among the 
savages on the banks of the river.* 

* There was a tradition a hundred years ago among 
some of the neighboring tribes, that an old chief said 
had been handed down from generation to generation, 
ill wliich it was stated that when the Indians here first 
saw the ship, which seemed a huge white thing mov¬ 
ing up, they thought it was some monstrous fish, but 
finally concluded it to be the canoe of I he great Manitou 
visiting his children. Runners were immediately sent 
to the neighboring tribes, who flocked to the place of 
rendezvous. Sacriflees were prepared, and a grand 
dance ordered for his reception. Hudson, dressed in 
scarlet and attended by a portion of his crew, came 
ashore, and the chiefs, grave and respectful, gathered 
in a semicircle around him. Hudson, to show his 
friendly feelings, poured out a glass of brandy, and 
tasting it himself, handed it to the nearest chick He 
gravely smelled of it, and handed it to the next one, 
who did the same, and passed it on. In this way it 
went the entire circle without being tasted. At last a 
young brave declared it was an insult to the great 
Manitou not to drink after he had shown them an ex¬ 
ample, and if no one else would drink it, he would, let 
the consequences be what they might. So, bidding 
them all a solemn farewell, he drained the goblet at a 
draught. The chiefs watched him with anxiety, won¬ 
dering what the effect would be. The young brave 
very soon began to stagger, till at length, overcome by 
the heavy dose, he sank on the ground in a drunken 
stupor. The chiefs looked on at first in still terror, 
and then a low, wild death-wail rose on the air. But 
after a while the apparently dead man began to rally, 
and at length jumping on his feet, capered round in 
the most excited, grotesque manner, declaring he nev¬ 
er felt so happy in his life, and asked for more liquor. 
The other chiefs no longer hesitated, and following his 
example, the first great tipple on New York Island 
took place, ending in a scene of beastly intoxication. 


Sucb, tbeii, Avere the merebant marine and 
the commerce of the btirbor of New Y^oik, 
where now a tbonsand sliips may be daily 
seen in the service of traffic, bringing and 
distributing its amazing treasures of neces¬ 
saries and luxuries for the use of millions 
of civilized people. This Avas the pleasant 
opening chaitter in the romtiuce of the Hud¬ 
son. A darker one folloAved. 

Hudwson, trained in the artificialities of 
civilization, Avouhl not trust the savages, 
and kept them at bay. Suspicion begat 
suspicion, and led to violence. Under cover 
of darkness, some of Hudson’s men in a boat, 
returning from an exjiloration, Avere attack¬ 
ed by saAmges in a canoe. After a sharp 
conflict, one of the English sailors Avas slain 
by an arroAv that xiierced his throat. Sadly 
his companions buried him in the soft earth 
at CommunipaAV the next day, Avhile Avon- 
dering Avomen and children of the Hacken- 
sacks watched them from the neighboring 
heights. This Avas the first of many trage¬ 
dies performed on the borders of the river, 
in Avhich Europeans ])layed a part, and Avith 
which the romance of the Hudson abounds. 
Its scenes dAvelt long in the memories of the 
Indians. It Avas the theme of exulting songs 
among young braA^es at the war-dance. An 
aged squaw aaTio came from Hoboken to the 


From that time on the name of the island in the Dela¬ 
ware language signified “ the place of the big drunk.” 
Many people think it would he a good name for it 
now, or at least portions of it, not only where the 
“sachems” do congregate, but other places.—J. T. 
Hkadi.ey. 
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house of Governor Stnyvesaiit in the Bow- 
erie, to ask mercy for her people, told him in 
words of bitterness that her young husband 
was killed in that night affray, fffty years 
before. 

On one occasion when the Half-Moon Avas 
at anchor near Peekskill, an Indian, climb¬ 
ing cantionsly nj) the rudder, stole some 
clothing, and was shot dead while escaping 
with his booty. A boat i)ut off’ from the 
ship to recover the things which he had left 
ffoating on the surface, when another Indian 
leaped into the water, and swimming ni) to 
it, seized it in his hands and attempted to 
overturn it as he Avould a canoe. The cook, 
snatching a sword, Avith one bloAV cut off one 
of his hands, and after a struggle to swim 
ashore Avith one hand, the savage sank to 
the bottom. 

Every ])art of the region through Avhich 
the Hudson floAvs, from the Avilderness to the 
sea—the Upper, Middle, and LoAver—is clus¬ 
tered Avith romantic associations. These 
liaA^e found expression in every form of lit¬ 
erature and art. Each mountain and hill 
upon its borders, from the lofty TahaAvus 
and its giant felloAvs, Avhich stand around 
its head Avaters three hundred miles from 
the ocean, to the Highlands, the Palisades, 
and Washington Heights, in sight of the sea; 
every A^alley, from the Scarron (Schroon), 
Avith its beautiful lake and SAvift streams, to 
tlie fertile Hackensack and the Bronx; and 
every considerable tributary, from the Sa- 
caudaga that flows through the ancient do¬ 
main of the MohaAvks to the Croton, Avhich 
pours untold blessings into the lap of Noav 
Y ork—is rich in legends and traditions and 
the A'erities of history. The tales of Coo])cr 


have throAvn a charm over the Upper Hud¬ 
son, and the genius of Irving has made the 
Middle and LoAver portions of the stream 
gloAv Avith the splendors of romance. 

From a morning steamboat plying be- 
tAveen NeAv Y'ork and Albany may be seen, 
during a day’s voyage, most of the places 
and objects on the borders of the river Avhich 
are embalmed in history and legend. 

The steamboat itself is a romance of the 
Hudson. Its birth Avas on its waters, Avhere 
the rude conceptions of Evans and Fitch on 
the Schuylkill and DelaAvare AA^ere perfected 
by Fulton and his successors. Hoav strange 
is the story of its advent, groAvth, and 
achievements! Living men remember Avhen 
the idea of steam navigation Avas ridiculed. 
They remember, too, that Avhen the Clermont 
Aveut from NeAv YYu*k to Albany Avithout 
the use of sails, against Avind and tide, in 
thirty-tAvo hours, ridicule Avas changed into 
amazement. That voyage did more. It 
spread terror oA^er the surffice of the river, 
and created Avide alarm along its borders. 
Tlie steamboat Avas an awful rev^elation to 
the lishermen, the farmers, and the villagers. 
It came upon them unheralded. It seemed 
like a Aveird craft from Pluto’s realm—a 
transfiguration of Charon’s boat into a liv¬ 
ing fiend from the infernal regions. Its 
huge black jiipe vomiting fire and smoke, 
the hoarse breathing of its engine, and the 
great splash of its uncovered i)addle-Avheels 
filled the imagination with all the dark 
pictures of goblins that romancers haA^e in¬ 
vented since the foundation of the Avorld. 
Some thought it was an unheard-of mon¬ 
ster of the sea ravaging the fresh Avaters; 
others regarded it as a herald of the final 
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cojiliagration at tJie 
day of doom. Man¬ 
agers of river-craft 
who saw it at night 
believed that the 
great red di’agon of 
the Apocalypse was 
loose upon the wa¬ 
ters. Some prayed 
for deliverance; 
some fled in terror 
to the shore, and hid 
in the recesses of 
the rocks, and some 
crouched iii mortal 
dread beneath their 
decks, and abandon¬ 
ed their vessels and 
themselves to the 
mercy of the winds 
and waves, or the 
jaws of the demon. 

The Clermont was 
the author of some 
of the most wonder¬ 
ful romances of the 
Hudson, and for 
years she was the 
victim of the enmi¬ 
ty of the flshermen, 

Avho believed that 
her noise and agi¬ 
tation of the waters 
would drive the shad 
and sturgeon from 
the river. 

The Clermont was 
a small thing com¬ 
pared with the great 
river steamers now. 

Fulton did not com¬ 
prehend the majesty and capacity of his 
invention. He regarded the Richmond, the 
flnest steamboat at the time of his death, 
as the perfection of that class of archi¬ 
tecture. She was a little more than one 
hundred feet in length, with a low dingy 
cabin, x^artly below the -water-line, dimly 
lighted by tallow-candles, in which passen¬ 
gers ate and slept in stifling air, and her 
highest rate of speed was nine miles an hour. 
Could Fultou revisit the earth and be placed 
on one of the great river steamboats of our 
time, he would iinagine himself to be iu some 
magical structure of fairy-land, or forming a 
part of a strange romance; for it is a niag- 
niflcent floating hotel, over four hundred 
feet in length, and capable of carrying a 
thousand guests by night or by day from 
New York to Albany at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. Its gorgeously furnished 
parlor, lighted with gas and garnished with 
mirrors and rich curtains, its cheerful and 
well-ventilated dining-room, and its airy 
bedrooms, high above the water, compose a 
whole more grand and beautiful than any 


X>alace dreamed of by the Arabian story-tell¬ 
ers. It is the perfected growth of the In¬ 
dian’s bark canoe. 

Looking toward the Jersey shore as the 
steamboat sweex^s out of her slix^, you may 
see at the northern extremity of the vil¬ 
lage of Hoboken a bold rocky xu’omontory, 
called Castle Point. There the Hackensack 
Indians had a fort and council-house, and 
there a sad tragedy was x^erformed on a win¬ 
ter night in colonial times. There had been 
a bitter feud a long time betw^een the New 
Jei'sey Indians and the Dutch on Manhat¬ 
tan^ which the blood-thirsty Governor Kieft 
had fostered. Mutual violence often oc¬ 
curred, and each watched for an ox>portuni- 
ty for revenge. The Hollanders found it in 
February, 1643. The fierce Mohawks, bent 
on extorting tribute from the tribes below 
the mountains, swept down from the High¬ 
lands at that time like a northern temx^est, 
driving large numbers of the weaker tribes 
ux)on tlie Hackensacks at Hoboken. Kieft 
ordered a strong force of Hollanders to at¬ 
tack the fugitives there. At midnight the 
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Dutchmen fell upon the defenseless Indians, 
and before morning murdered almost a hun¬ 
dred men, women, and children. Many of 
them had been didven in terror over the 
cliff at Castl>o Point, and perished in the 
freezing 'waters below. It was an aged sur¬ 
vivor of this horror who sought an audience 
with Stuyvesant at his house. To him Kieft 
had bequeathed a large legacy of trouble, 
for the massacre had excited the hottest in¬ 
dignation of the Indians far in the interi¬ 
or of the country, and dreadful retaliation 
followed. 

Upon the gentle slopes a little north of 
Castle Point there existed only a few years 
ago a magnificent open forest covering a 
rich greensward, where now private taste 
and munificence have planted charming 
dwelling-places. That spot of wood and 
greensward was called the Elysiaii Fields, 
it was indeed a paradise of beauty and re¬ 
pose. Some of the trees appeared like Ana- 
kim of the forest in KiefPs time. Tliey 
stood in stately ranks from the river’s brink 
back to a thicker wood. Their shadows 
were sought on summer days by hundreds 
from tlie city across the river, and the wood 
was filled with strollers on moon-lit even¬ 
ings. The sylvan scene formed a delightful 
contrast to the fiery streets of the metrop¬ 
olis. These attractions and more may now 
be found in the Central Park, that wonder¬ 
fully romantic fairy tale in the history of 
the city of New York. A sketch from the 
Elysian Fields looking out upon the moon- 
.lit river and the slumbering city beyond it, 
made thirty years ago, is here given. 

A little above the Elysian Fields, at Wee- 
hawken, you may see with an opera-glass, 
in a grassy nook at the foot of the hills near 
the w^ater’s edge, the form of a great arm¬ 
chair made of rude stones. There Colonel 
Burr, then Vice-President of the United 
States, murdered General Hamilton in a 
duel seventy-one years ago. Burr lived a 


dark fugitive from virtuous society more 
than thirty years afterward, and the wife 
of his bright victim mourned her loss in 
widowhood for fifty years. Iconoclasts de- 
stroj^ed the monument erected there to the 
memory of Hamilton. 

Washington Heights, on the eastern shore, 
form the highest ground on Manhattan Isl¬ 
and. At their base may be seen a little rocky 
point projecting into the river, on which are 
small grass-covered mounds shaded by ce¬ 
dar-trees. That is Jeffry’s Hook of the Rev¬ 
olution ; and those hillocks are the remains 
of a battery i)laced there to cover chevanx- 
de-friso and other obstructions which were 
j)laced in the river to prevent British ships 
passing up the stream. These mounds have 
been well preserved for almost a hundred 
years. 

On the crown of the Heights, then called 
Mount Washington, the Americans built a 
fort at the beginning of the old war for in¬ 
dependence, with strong outworks, and call¬ 
ed it Fort Washington. In the autumn of 
1776 it was garrisoned by 1000 men. After 
the American army had fled across the Hud¬ 
son into New Jersey, it was invested by Brit¬ 
ish, German, and Tory troops. This move¬ 
ment Washington saw with anguish from 
Fort Lee, on the top of the Palisades oppo¬ 
site. He knew the peril that Jiienaced the 
post, and contemplated its abandonment. 
Overruled by a council, he sent re-enforce- 
ments. A demand was made for a surren¬ 
der. Informed of this, the chief crossed the 
river with Generals Putnam, Greene, and 
Mercer, and made his way stealthily to the 
house of Roger Morris, his old companion 
in arms in Braddock’s fight, and one of Brad- 
dock’s aids, in which he had his head-quar¬ 
ters a few weeks before. Morris, now a loy¬ 
alist, had fled with his wife, the beautiful 
Mary Philipse, whoso charms had won the 
heart of young Washington twenty years 
before. 
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From the Morris 
house, a mile south 
of Fort Washiugtou, 
the chief had made 
a hurried survey of 
the held of opera¬ 
tions, when a young, 
small, and very pret¬ 
ty vivandidre, the 
wife of a Pennsyl¬ 
vania soldier, who 
had followed the 
chief, like a guard¬ 
ian angel, from the 
river, came up rev¬ 
erently, touched his 
arm, and whispered 
in his ear. Wash¬ 
ington immediately 
ordered his compan¬ 
ions into the saddle, 
and they galloped 
back to their boats. 

Fifteen minutes aft¬ 
er they had left the 
Morris house (late 
Madame Jumel’s), 
yet standing on Har¬ 
lem Heights, a Brit¬ 
ish regiment, which 
had been crawling 
stealthily, like a ser¬ 
pent, up the rocky 
acclivity, appeared 
at the mansion. 

They had been seen 
by the vigilant 
camp-follower, and 
her whispered warn¬ 
ing had saved Wash- 
ington and his gen¬ 
erals from capture. The fort fell, after a 
severe fight that strewed Mount Washing¬ 
ton with gi'aves. Below the beautiful gar¬ 
dens that now adorn Washington Heights 
repose the mingled remains of American, 
British, and German soldiers. Many of the 
survivors of the garrison became the victims 
of cruelty in the British prisons and prison- 
shii)s at New York. 

Between two hills, one wooded and deso¬ 
late, the other bare and inhabited, just above 
Washington Heights, Hows a narrow stream. 
It is Spuyt den Duyvel Creek, which, with 
the Harlem River, separates Manhattan Isl¬ 
and from the main-land. Its queer name 
often puzzles the curious, who inquire for its 
origin. Dicdrich Knickerbocker solves the 
problem. He tells iis that when Anthony 
Van Corlear, Governor StuyvesanPs great 
trumpeter, was on a mission to stir up the 
country to war beyond the Harlem River, 
he came to this stream. There was no fer¬ 
ry-boat there. The wind was high and the 
waters were turbulent. Feeling the urgen¬ 
cy of his errand, Anthony swore he would 


THE I»ALI8AT)ES. 

cross the creek en spnyt dev duyvel (in spite 
of the devil), and taking a hearty embrace 
of his stone bottle, he plunged into the 
stream. When half-way over, he was seen 
to struggle violently, and giving a vehement 
blast of his trumpet, sank forever to the bot¬ 
tom. The clangor of the trumpet aroused 
the people for and near, who hurried to the 
spot in amazement. “Here an old Dutch 
burgher,” says the chronicler, “famed for his 
veracity, and who had been a witness of the 
fact, related to them the melancholy affair, 
with the fearful addition (to which I am 
slow of giving belief) that he saw the devil, 
in the shape of a huge moss-bunker, seize 
the sturdy Anthony by the leg and drag him 
beneath the waves.” The stream and the 
wooded point have been called Spuyt den 
Duyvel ever since. 

“Spiting Devil!” shouted the brakeman 
on a Hudson River car one evening, as the 
train “slowed” at this spot. “What gave 
this place so queer a name?” a young wom¬ 
an asked a stranger who was sitting by her 
side. He told her Irving’s story, supposing 
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UALL OF TUB LATE MADAME JDMEL’s MANSION.* 


she understood it to be a legend. Not so. 
Her womanly sympathies were aroused by 
the recital of the fate of the trumpeter, and 
she inquired, “ Did he leave a family ?” The 
gentleman modestly referred her to the 
chronicle. That chronicle says: ‘^Though 
he was never married, yet did he leave be¬ 
hind him some two or three dozen children 
in different i^arts of the country, fine, chub¬ 
by, brawling, llatulent little urchins, from 
whom, if legends sjieak time (and they are 
not apt to lie), did descend the innumerable 
race of editors who people and defend the 
country, and wdio are bountifully paid by 
the people for keej)iug up a constant alarm 
and making them miserable.” 

From this point to the Highlands is spread 


* The Morris or Jumel mansion contains at the 
present time the following articles: 1. A stand said 
to have belonged to Voltaire. 2. An elaborate em¬ 
broidery of flowers, surrounded by a golden chain on 
a white ground, by the Empress Josephine. 3. A large 
black leather trunk with quaint steel bands, locks, 
handles, etc., believed by the family to have belonged 
to Napoleon I., and used by him on his journey to 
Moscow. The room at the end of the hall is fiiniish- 
ed with articles once owned by General Moreau, and 
bought at the sale of his effects by Madame Jumel. 
The hall contains many paintings, the last of a collec¬ 
tion of one hundred and twenty-four once owned by 
the Jumels. There are also drawings and engravings 
of distinguished people who have been visitors at the 
house in years past—Aaron Burr, Napoleon III., Prince 
Napoleon, Jerome Bonaparte, and Henry Clay. There 
is ^80 a line portrait of Napoleon 1. The walls and 
wood-work of the hall are delicate blue, white, and 
gold, and the general effect is very striking when seen 
for the first time. 


out before the eye of the voyager the beau¬ 
tiful Hudson River front of Westchester 
County, its sloites dotted with growing vil¬ 
lages linked by costly country-seats, and its 
lauds in a state of highest cultivatiou. Be¬ 
tween the Spuyt den Dnyvel tand the Cro¬ 
ton w as the famous “ Neutral Ground,” over 
which ‘‘Cow-boys” and “Skinners”—Brit¬ 
ish and American bands of marauders— 
roved and ])lundered w ith impunity in Rev¬ 
olutionary times, until it became a very pur¬ 
gatory for the peaceful inhabitants. Over 
this domain marched and countermarched 
the Continental army. Here rested the 
French troops under Rochambeaii, and here 
the loyalists carried on a distressing war¬ 
fare while the British had possession of the 
city of New York. Here w’^as the scene of 
the capture of Andr^, which, perhaps, saved 
the American cause from ruin. Almost ev¬ 
ery acre seen from the river by the voyager 
from Manhattan Island to Peekskill has been 
made classic to Americans by events of the 
old war for independence. 

A few miles north of Spuyt den Dnyvel 
is the large village of Yonkers —Jonkheer 
—“young lord.” It is really a child of the 
Hudson River Railway. Thirty years ago 
a church, a few indifferent houses, a single 
sloop at a small wharf, and the gray walls 
and roof of a venerable structure, wdiich you 
may see stretching among the trees parallel 
wuth the river, composed the whole bor¬ 
ough. That old building is the Philipse 
Manor-house, now occupied for municipal 
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AlOUTll OF 8FUYT DEN DUYVEL OUEEK—PAL18ADE8 IN THE D18TANOK. 


purposes l)y the public authorities of Yonk¬ 
ers. The more aiicieut part was built soon 
after the purchase of tlie property iii 1682. 
There the Hou. Frederick Pliilipse, of a no¬ 
ble Bohemian family, and second lord of the 
manor, lived in almost princely style after 
the house assumed its present shape and 
size in 1745. Its rooms are large and wain¬ 
scoted ; its ceilings are high, and the whole 
interior shows tokens of wealth and taste. 
In the drawing-room, the ceiling of which 
is ornamented with arabesque-work, the 
charming Mary Pliilipse, daughter of Lord 
Frederick, was married to Captain Eoger 
Morris, already mentioned, in January, 1758. 

That wedding was a pleasant romance 
of the Hudson. The leading families of the 
province and the British forces in America 
had representatives there. The sleighing 
was good and the weather was mild. So 
early as two o’clock in the afternoon the 
guests began to arrive. The Eev. Henry 
Barclay, rector of Trinity Church in New 
York, with his assistant, Mr. Auchmutj-, was 
there at three o’clock. Plalf an hour later 
the marriage was solemnized under a crim¬ 
son cano]iy, emblazoned Avitli the golden 
crest of the family (a crowned demi-lion, 
rampant, rising from a coronet), in the pres¬ 
ence of a brilliant assembly. The bride- 
maids were Miss Barclay, Miss Van Cort- 
landt, and Miss De Lancey. The grooms¬ 
men were Mr. Heathcote, Captain Kennedy, 
and Mr. Watts. Acting Governor De Lancey 
(son-in-law to Colonel Heathcote, lord of 


the manor of Scarsdale) assisted at the 
ceremony. The brother of the bride, the 
last lord of the manor, decorated Avith tlie 
gold chain and jeweled badge of office of his 
family as keeper of the deer forests of Bo¬ 
hemia, gave aAvay the bride, for her father 
had been dead seven years. Her dowry in 
her oAvn right Avas a large domain, plate, 
jeAvelry, and money. 

A grand feast followed the nuptial cere¬ 
mony, and late on that brilliant moon-lit 
night most of the guests departed. While 
they were feasting, a tall Indian, closely 
Avrapped in a scarlet blanket, appeared at 
the door of the banquet hall, and Avith 
measured Avords said, “ Your possessions 
shall jiass from you Avhen the Eagle shall 
despoil the Lion of his mane.” He as sud¬ 
denly disappeared. His message Avas as 
mysterious as the AAU’itiug on the Avail at 
Belshazzar’s feast. The bride pondered the 
ominous Avords for years; and when, because 
they Avere royalists in action, the inagnih- 
cent domain of the Philipses was conlis- 
cated by the Americans at the close of tlie 
Eevolution, the signilicance of the prophecy 
and its fultillment Avere manifested. Such 
is the story of the wedding as told by Ange- 
Aune (son of the faA'orite colored valet of 
Pliilipse), Avho Avas sexton of St. John’s 
Church at Yonkers for forty-fiA^e years. 

The first building erected by Philipse on 
his estate is yet standing at the mouth of 
the Pocanteco Creek, just north of the vil¬ 
lage of Tarrytown. It is a strong stone 
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house, aiul was pierced with port-holes for 
cauuou and loop-holes for musketry, and is 
probably full two hundred years old. On 
account of its great strength and armament 
it was called Castle Philipse. There the 
first lord of the manor lived in rugged 
feudal style until the lower manor-house 
was built at Yonkers. 

During the Revolution there were at dif¬ 
ferent times many stirring military scenes 
at Dobb’s Ferry and on the waters near, 
where the Americans had a block-house and 
two redoubts. A portion of one of the lat¬ 
ter may be seen in excellent preservation on 
the beautiful grounds of Mrs. G. W. Hatch, 
adjoining those of the present owner (Mr. 
Archer) of the Livingston place. * 

A few miles above Dobb’s Ferry, and just 
north of Irvington station, may be seen, on 
the low bank of the river, half concealed by 
the foliage, the white cottage of “ Sunny- 
side,” around which cluster pleasant memo¬ 
ries of its late beloved owner. Some of the 
best .of Irving’s romances of the Hudson are 
connected witli that charming home of his, 
such as JVolfert’s Boost and the Lefjcncl of 
Sleepy Hollow, The cottage itself is a ro¬ 
mance. It was originally a stone building, 
Irving says, with many gables, and modeled 
after Governor Stayvesant’s cocked hat. It 
was built by Wolfert Acker, a self-exiled 
privy councilman of Stuyvesant’s court, as 
an asylum from trouble. Ho was fretting 
his life away in the city because nobody 
agreed with him. He did not lind rest there. 
His wife opposed him as much as did the 
citizens, and, the chronicler says, “the cock 
of the roost was the most hen-pecked bird 
in the county.” 

The Roost passed into the possession of 
Jacob Van Tassel, a valiant Dutchman and 
a Whig, whose long goose gun became the 
terror of “ Cow-boys” and “ Skinners” and 
marauding craft on the river, and secured 
the dwelling from violence. Alas! Jacob 


OASTLK PIIIiai’SK. 


was made a prisoner by the British, and he 
and his goose gun were carried to New York. 
The Roost was then garrisoned by Jacob’s 
stout wife and stouter sister and still stout¬ 
er Dinah, a negro servant. One day a boat¬ 
ful of armed men came from a British shi]) 
to attack the “Rebel Nest,” as tlie Roost 
was called. J'he garrison flew to arms. 
They seized mops, pokers, shovels, tongs, 
and broomsticks, and gave terrible volleys 
of words. There was a dreadful uproar, but 
in vain. The house was plundered and 
burned, and the invaders tried to carry off 
Laney Van Tassel, the beauty of the Roost. 
Then came the tug of war. Mother, aunt, 
and Dinah flew to the rescue. The strug¬ 
gle continued to the AvatePs edge, Avheu a 
trumpet-A^oice from the ship bade the men 
desist. So the beauty escaped “ Avith only 
a rumpling of the feathers.” Tlie Roost Avas 
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hnilt ill more modern style after the war. 
So Irving found it^ with its ancient walls, 
and upon these he fashioned the delightful 
cottage of “ Sunnyside.” At the foot of its 
grassy bank, on the margin of the river, yet 
bubbles up in undimiiiished volume the de¬ 
licious spring of water which tradition says 
Femme tie Van Blarcom took up near Rot¬ 
terdam and brought over in her churn. 

The Tapiian Sea, before Sunnyside,’^ has 
its legends. One of these is a match for 
that of the phantom ship of the South At¬ 
lantic. A thousand sailors have declared 
that they have seen that ship and its master 
when passing the Cape of Good Hope. The 
story is that a plucky Dutch captain, hav¬ 
ing long breasted head-winds, swore a fear¬ 
ful oath that he would beat around the cape 
if it took him until the day of judgment. 
He has been beating ever since—a phantom 
known as the Flying Dutchman. Rambout 
Vail Dam, a roistering young Dutchman of 
Spuyt deii Duyvel, crossed the Tappau Sea 
on Saturday night in his boat to attend a 
quilting frolic on its western shore. He 
drank, danced, and caroused until midnight, 
when he entered his boat to return. He 
was Avarned that it was on the verge of Sun¬ 
day morning. He swore a fearful oath that 
he Avould not land until he reached Spuyt 
den Duyvel, if it took him a month of Sun¬ 
days. He iiushed from shore, and was nev¬ 
er seen afterward; but he might be heard 
by sailors and believing landsmen plying his 
oars over the lonely waters at midnight in 


never-ending voyages between Spuyt den 
Duyvel and the Avestern shore—the Flying 
Dutchman of the Tapiiaii Sea. 

Beyond the broad grassy bay just aboA'-e 
Tarry to Avn, Avhere was once deep Avater for 
the anchorage of large A’essels, may be seen 
Castle Philipse, and a little further on, a 
quaint-looking building of stone and brick, 
Avith a small cupola, close by a cemetery. 
That is the famous Sleepy HoIIoav Church 
that figures in Irving’s legend. It Avas built 
in 1699 by Frederick Philipse, the first lord 
of the manor, and Catharine Van Cortlalidt, 
in commemoration of their marriage. In it, 
according to the legend, Ichabod Crane, the 
Connecticut school-master, led the singers 
of psalmody on the Sabbath; and near it 
lloAA's the iilacid Pocanteco, at the bridge 
over Avhich, by the church, Ichabod had his 
direful encounter Avith the goblin knoAvn as 
the “ Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow.” 
The legend is too Avell knoAvn to need full 
repetition here. Suffice it to say that Icha¬ 
bod loA^ed Katrina Van Tassel, and so did 
Brom Bones, a stout young Dutchman. Ich¬ 
abod lingered one night at the breaking up 
of a party at Van Tassel’s to say a soft Avord 
or tAVO -to Katrina, and then mounted his 
lean horse, GuiipoAvder, and departed for 
home. Near the bridge he discovered a 
horseman just behind him, Avho carried his 
head on the pommel of his saddle. Ichabod 
spurred on, and Avhen ho had crossed the 
bridge, and thought himself safe, he looked 
back to s6e the goblin vanish. At that mo- 
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iiient the spectre rose iii the saddle and 
threw his head at lehabod. In another mo¬ 
ment the scliool-master lay sprawling in 
the dnst, and Gunpowder, i)nrsuer, and the 
dreadful missile all passed like a whirl¬ 
wind. A broken pumpkin was found at 
the spot the next morning. Shrewd people 
guessed that Broni was the headless horse¬ 
man” on that occasion. lehabod was nev¬ 
er heard of afterward, and Brom married 
Katrina. 

Oil the western shore, opposite Tarrytown, 
may be seen a very long wharf, from which 


a road ])asses among the hills 
to the village of Tappan, near 
which Andr6 was executed; 
and near Tarrytown is a 
white marble monument on 
the sjiot where ho was cap¬ 
tured. The story of that ar¬ 
rest and execution we shall 
relate in onr next paper. 

The long low headland 
that stretches out from the 
eastern shore and divides 
the Tappan Sea from the 
Haverstraw Bay is Croton 
Point—“ Teller’s Point” of 
the Revolution—and famous 
for its grapes and wine. 
The Kitchewan Indians, who 
owned it, had a castle near 
the neck, and a burying- 
place on the Van Cortlandt 
estate close by. In earlier times the belief 
was prevalent that the sachems buried 
there might be seen at night with their 
wives and sweethearts strolling among the 
woods and glens in the vicinity. Haunted 
Hollow, between the Van Cortlandt Manor- 
house and the jioint, was a favorite resort 
for these walking sachems of Teller’s 
Point.” 

Off that point the British sloop of war 
Vulinre lay after Andrd had left her on his 
fiital errand to meet Arnold near Haver- 
straw. 
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Up the narrowing hay at the east, helow j 
Croton Point, and beyond the line of the 
Hudson River Railway, may be seen, near 
its head, a quaint old mansion. The water, 
once deep, now rapidly changing into salt 
meadow land, is Croton Bay, in which Henry 
Hudson anchored his little exploring vessel. 
The mansion is the Van Cortlandt Manor- 
house, one of the most ancient and interest¬ 
ing in its associations of its class on the 
Hudson. Recent discoveries, while repair¬ 
ing it, of loop-holes for musketry near the 
door in the dining-room clearly show that 
it originally composed a fort, which was 
probably built by Governor Dongan soon 
after he inirchased the domain, almost two 
hundred years ago. John Van Cortlandt 
enlarged it to its iwesent dimensions in the 
early years of Queen Anne’s reign, and from 
that period until now its broad roof has 
been accustomed to shelter men of renown 
in almost every sphere in life. Washington, 
Franklin, Schuyler, Ljifayette, Whitedeld, 
Asbury, and others have been entertained 
there. Its owners were men of note in the 
colony. At the time of the Revolution, and 
afterward, the head of the family (Pierre) 
was an eminent civilian, and his son was 
a patriotic soldier. Descendants occupy 
the mansion sanctided by age and generous 
deeds. 

History and romance tell of stirring scenes 
at the Van Cortlandt Manor-house. The 
record of one must suffice. Governor Tryon 
attempted to seduce the lord of the manor 
into the ranks of the royalists when the war 
for independence was kindling. With his 
charming wife and the accomplished Miss 
Watts and his courteous secretary. Fanning, 
Tryon went to the manor-house, and inti¬ 
mated that honors and more broad acres 
awaited the master when he should espouse 
the cause of the king. The “Get thee be¬ 
hind me, Satan,” reidy, courteously given to 
the temi)ter, made Tryon say to Fanning, 


“Come, wee’ll return; I liud nothing can be 
effected here.” 

Over the main entrance to the manor-house 
hangs the strong bow of Croion, the sachem 
wdiose name has been giv’^en to the Kitche- 
w\au river and bay; and'within the mansion 
are interesting mementos of the country 
from which and the family from whom the 
Van Cortlandts came—the Dukes of Cour- 
land, in Russia. Among its minor claims 
to respect and veneration is its possession 
of an invisible ghost, which, like a stately 
dame or charming belle, rustles its rich silk 
garments as it passes through a certain room 
at the midnight hour. Nature holds the 
key to the mystery, and i)ersists.in refusing 
to iinlock the secret; nor -VN ill she reveal the 
origin of the sound of heavy footsteps in 
the great hall sometimes heard in the si¬ 
lent watches of the night. The mansion 
is haunted in the day by the most gentle 
spirits. 

Passing Croton Point, the boat goes into 
the broad expanse of Haverstraw Bay, whose 
'waters and shores form an amphitheatre in 
which stirring events have occurred. Here, 
at the sunsetting of a bright, crisp Novem¬ 
ber day in the year 1825, was read with won¬ 
dering eyes a chapter of one ol* the most 
thrilling of the romances of the Hudson. 
It was the brilliant nuptial procession at 
the marriage of Neptune 's\’ith the naiads 
of the forest. Gayly decked steamboats, 
sloops, canal-boats, and other vessels—a 
right royal fleet—were bearing the Govern¬ 
or of the State aud other notables, with 
water from Lake Erie to be cast into the 
Atlantic Ocean, in commemoration of the 
completion of the Erie Canal, Avhich wedded 
the great lakes to the Hudson River and the 
sea. It was a triumphal procession after a 
glorious victory won by the arts of peace. 

Almost lifty years before this, a flotilla of 
a difterent character and for a ditterent pur¬ 
pose was seen ou Haverstraw Bay. It was 
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a British squadron, hearing a British army 
under !Sir Plenry Clinton, Avorking miglitily 
to enslave the Americans. On the upper 
verge of that bay, on the western shore, is 
seen a high, rocky, solitary promontory 
crowned by a light-honse. On the opposite 
side is seen a promontory more gentle in as- 
])ect, and containing a considerable village. 
The former is Stony Point, the latter is Ver- 
])lank’8 Point. Upon these the baronet 
landed his troops. Witli a part of them he 
swei)t around tlie lofty Donder Berg above, 
from Stony Point, and falling with heavy 
force upon P^orts Clinton and Montgomery 
in the Plighlands, feebly manned by the 
Americans, captured them. He was seek¬ 
ing to form a junction with Bnrgoyne, then 
struggling with 'armed American yeomen 
on the borders of the U])per Hudson. But 
Clinton was foiled. He constructed a fort 
on Stony Point and garriscUied it, but did 
not carry victory above Anthony’s Nose. 
The embankments of that fort may be seen 
in front of the light-honse. 

Almost two years later Stony Point was 
the scene of another stirring romance. The 
chances for success in a night assault upon 
the garrison there were talked over at the 
head-quarters of Washington at West Point. 
The impetuous General Wayne—Mad An¬ 
thony”—was then in command of troops in 
that vicinity. ‘‘Can yon take the fort by 
assault?” Washington asked Wayne. “ I’il 
storm hell, general, if you’ll i)lan it!” was 


the re])ly. “ Try Stony Point first,” solemn¬ 
ly answered the chief. An assault was 
l)lanned, and on a hot July night, when all 
the dogs in the neighborhood had been kill¬ 
ed to prevent their barking making a dis¬ 
covery, Wayne, with a small force, crawled 
unobserved, under cover of darkness, to the 
narrow causeway across a marsh that con¬ 
nects the promontory with the land. They 
had ascended the rocky acclivity and were 
almost to the sallj^-port before a sentinel 
discovered them. Then the gaiTison was 
aroused, the drums beat to arms, and in 
the face of a terrible storm of graxie-shot 
the assailants pressed forward Avith the 
bayonet. At two o’clock in the morning of 
July 16,1779, Wayne, who had been stunned 
by a bullet, Avrole to his chief, “The fort 
and garrison, Avith Colonel Johnson, are 
ours.” The cannon were carried away on 
haicaux to West Point, and the fort Avas de¬ 
stroyed: 

After passing the two points, the A’oyager 
finds broad and beautiful Peekskill Bay 
spread out Tsefore him, appearing like the 
northern termination of the arm of the sea, 
as the yet salt Hudson seems to be. But 
soon the magnificent serpentine sweep of 
the stream around the Donder Berg and An¬ 
thony’s Nose dispels the illusion, and the 
Highlands rise in their grandeur on each 
side, flanking the river Avith Avooded hills 
more than a thousand feet in height along 
a distance of more than ten miles. To the 
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iiortlic<astwar(I sfcretclics Peek’s Kill and the 
Canopus V^alley, wherein once lay a portion 
of the Continental army, and where the 
torch of German mercenaries, under the 
British General Tryon, made a hrilliant con- 
llagration of a village and American army 
supplies at an early period of the war for 
independence. Between the kill, or creek, 
and the village of Peekskill is a high rocky 
ridge, on the southeastern slope of which, 
north of the borough, a notable little ro¬ 
mance occurred in 1777. General Putnam, 
whose exploits on the Upper Hudson have 
made that region famous in history and tra¬ 
dition, was in command there. A young 
man, a scion of a good family in Westchester 
County, was arrested on suspicion of being 
a spy, and was brought before Putnam. On 
his person were found enlisting papers sign¬ 
ed by Tryon, and other evidences of his 
guilt. Sir Henry Clinton sent a note to 
Putnam, with a flag, claiming the culprit as 
a British officer, and making insolent threats 
of wrathful retaliation in case the young 
man should be harmed. Putnam replied in 
writing: 

“ Head-<iuaktkrs, 1th August, 1777. 

“SiK,—Eclmiincl Palmer, an officer in the enemy’? 
service, was taken as a spy lurking within onr lines. 
He has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, and 
shall be executed os a spy; and the flag is ordered to 
depart immediately. Isk\ei. Putna.m. 

“ P.S.—He has been accordingly hanged.” 

No spy was ever found in Putnam’s camp 
after that. 

The Donder Berg (Thunder Mountain), 


that rises so grandly at the turn of the river 
oiiposite Peekskill village, was so named be¬ 
cause of the fretpient thunder-storms that 
gather around its summit in summer. ‘‘ The 
captains of the river-craft,” says Irving, in 
his legend of The Siorm-Ship, talk of a little 
bulbous-bottomed Dutch goblin, in trunk- 
hose and sugar-loaf hat, with a spejiking- 
trumpet in his hand, which, they say, kee])s 
the Donder Berg. They declare that they 
have heard him in stonny weather, in the 
midst of the turmoil, giving orders in Low 
Dutch for the piping up of a fresh gnst of 
wind, or the rattling off of another thunder¬ 
clap. Sometimes he has been seen sur¬ 
rounded by a crew of little imps in broad 
breeches and short doublets, tumbling head 
over heels in the rack and mist, and playing 
a thousand gambols in the air, or buzzing, 
like a swarm of flies, about Anthony’s Nose ; 
and that at such times the hurry-scurry of 
the storm was always greatest.” The ro¬ 
mancer tells us that at one time a terrible 
thunder-gust burst upon a sloop when pass¬ 
ing the Donder Berg, and she was in the 
greatest peril. Her crew saw at the mast¬ 
head a white sugar-loaf hat, and knowing 
that it belonged to the goblin of the Donder 
Berg, dared not climb to get rid of it. The 
vessel sped swiftly through the Highlands 
into Newburgh Bay, when the little hat sud¬ 
denly sprung up, whirled the clouds into a 
vortex, and hurried them back to the Don¬ 
der Biwg. 

“There is another story told of this foul- 
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weather urchin,” says the romancer, “by 
Skipper Daniel Ouselesticker, of Fishkill, 
who was never known to tell a lie. Pie de¬ 
clared that, in a severe squall, he saw him 
seated astride of his bowsprit riding the 
sloop ashore, full butt against Anfhony’s 
Nose, and that he was exorcised by Dominie 
Van Giesen, of Esopns, who happened to he 
on hoard, and who sang the hymn of St. 
Nicholas, whereupon the goblin threw him¬ 
self up in the air like a ball, and went off in 
a whirlwind, carrying away with him the 
night-cap of the dominie’s Avife, Avhich Avas 
discovered the next Sunday morning hang¬ 
ing on the Aveather-cock of Eso^ius church 
steeple, at least fortj' miles off.” 

A sketch is given (p. 646) of one of those 
storm scenes at the Donder Berg, made by 
the writer many years ago, Avhen the steam- 


engine of an immense iiumping appara¬ 
tus of a coffer-dam Avas in operation at 
the foot of the great hill. The story of 
that coder-dam, in all its details, forms 
one of the most remarkable of the ro¬ 
mances of the Hudson. It may only be 
given here in faint outline. 

Many years ago an iron cannon was 
by accident brought up by 
an anchor from the bottom 
of the riA^er at that point. 
It was suggested 
that it belonged to 
the pirate ship of 
Captain Kidd. A 
siieculator caught 
the idea, and boldly 
jn-oclaimed, in the 
f ace of recorded his¬ 
tory to the contrary, 
that Kidd’s ship had 
been sunken at that 
point, with untold 
treasures on board. 
The story went 
abroad that the deck had been 
penetrated by a very long au¬ 
ger, Avhich encountered hard 
substances, and its thread Avas 
shoAvn Avith silver attached, 
Avhich, it Avas declared, had 
been brought up from the A^cssel. 
The story Avas belieA'ed. A stock 
company was formed to x>rocure the 
treasures by the means of a coffer¬ 
dam around the sunken vessel. P^'or 
days, Aveeks, and months the engine 
worked on the coffer-dam. One Ncav 
Y ork merchant put $20,000 into the 
enterprise. The siieculator took large 
commissions, until the hopes of tlie 
stockholders failed and the Avork 
ceased. Nothing may be seen there 
noAV but the ruins of the Avorks so 
began close at the Avater’s edge. At 
that i)oint a bateau Avas sunk by a 
shot from the Vulture Avhile convey¬ 
ing the captured iron cannon from Stony 
Point to West Point after the victory by 
Wayne. The cannon brought iq) by the 
anchor was doubtless one of these. 

Anthony’s Nose, opposite, has a bit of ro¬ 
mance in the legendary story of its origin. 
We are told by the A^eracious historian, 
Knickerbocker, that on one occasion An¬ 
thony the Trumpeter, AA'ho afterward disap¬ 
peared in the turbulent Avaters of Spuyt den 
Duy\^elKill, Avas Avith Stuy vesaut on a Dutch 
galley passing up the river. Early in the 
morning Anthony, having washed his face, 
and thereby polished his huge fiery nose, 
Avhose flames came out of flagons, Avas lean¬ 
ing over the quarter railing, Avhen the sun 
burst forth in splendor over that promon¬ 
tory. One of its brightest rays fell upon the 
glowing nose of the trumpeter, and reflect- 
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ing, liissing hot, into the water, killed a 
sturgeon. The sailors got the dead mon¬ 
ster of the deej) on hoard. It was cooked. 
When Stuyvcsant ate of the fish and heard 
the strange stoiy of its death, he “marveled 
exceedingly and in commemoration of the 
event he named the lofty hill, which rises 
more than twelve hundred feet above the 
bosom of the river, “Anthony’s Nose.” 

As tlie steamboat sweeps around the Bon¬ 
der Berg, with Anthony’s Nose on the right, 
the theatre of one of the most interesting of 
the romances of the Hudson is presented in 
lofty Bear Mountain in front. Lake Sinni- 
pink, or Bloody Pond, on a broad terrace at 
its base, and Poplopens Creek flowing into 
the river on the western shore between high 
rocky hanks. Upon these hanks lay Forts 
Clinton and Montgomery, the former on the 
south side of the creek and the latter on the 
north side. 

These forts 'were built by the Americans 
for the defense of the lower entrance to the 
Highlands against fleets of the enemy that 
might ascend the river, for it was known 
from the beginning that it was a capital 
plan of the British ministry to get posses¬ 
sion of the valley of the Hudson, and so se^)- 
arate New England from the other colo¬ 
nies. In addition to these forts, a boom 
and chain were stretched across the river 
from Fort Montgomery to Anthony’s Nose 
to obstruct the navigation. 

We have observed that Clinton swept 
around the Bonder Berg with a part of his 


army, and fell upon Forts Clinton and Mont¬ 
gomery. That was on the 7th of October, 
1777. The brothers Generals George (Gov¬ 
ernor) and James Clinton commanded the 
little garrisons. Thej^ were brave and vig¬ 
ilant. It was not an easy task for the en¬ 
emy to approach the fort through the rugged 
mountain passes, watched and attacked by 
scouting parties. They had divided, one 
party, accompanied by the baronet, making 
their way toward evening between Lake 
Sinnipink and the river. There they en¬ 
countered abatis covering a detachment of 
Americans. A severe fight ensued. The. 
dead were thrown into the lake, and it was 
called Bloody Pond. 

Both divisions now pressed toward the 
forts, closely invested them, and were sup¬ 
ported by a heavy cannonade from the Brit¬ 
ish flotilla. The battle raged until twilight. 
Overwhelming numbers of the assailants 
caused the Americans to abandon their 
works under cover of darkness and flee to 
the mountains. Before leaving, they set 
fire to two frigates, two armed galleys, and 
a sloop, which had been placed above the 
boom. 

That conflagration was magnificent. The 
sails of the vessels were all set, and they 
soon became sj)lendid pyramids of flame. 
Over the bosom of the river was spread a 
broad sheet of ruddy light for a great dis¬ 
tance, and the surronnding mountains were 
brilliantly illuminated by the fire, which 
gave aid to the fugitives among the dreary 
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hills. These features of the event, with the 
booming of the loaded cannon on the burn¬ 
ing vessels when the fire reached them, 
answered by echoes from a hundred hills, 
produced a scene of awful grandeur never 
witnessed before nor since on the borders 
of the Hudson. It was a wild and fearful 


romance, that ended in the breaking of the 
boom and chain, and the passage up the 
river of a British squadron with marauding 
troops. These laid in ashes many a fair 
mansion belonging to republicans as far 
north as Livingston’s Manor, on the lower 
verge of Columbia County. 


TPIE MICROSCOPE. 

By professor SAMUEL LOCKWOOD. 



T was about forty years ago when the 
following incident occurred in England. 
Large quantities of ‘^petrified cones,” as 
they were called, which the sea kept wash¬ 
ing up out of the lias formation, were con¬ 
stantly collected and carried to the mills, 
where, on account of their richness in phos¬ 
phate of lime, they were ground into powder 
for agricultural uses. They were called in 
science coprolites,” for they proved to bo, 
under the microscope, the fossil excrements 
of extinct reptiles. Thus examined, these 
fossil ordures wore found to contain scales, 
teeth, and other indigesta of fishes. One of 
these, an Tinusually interesting specimen, 
contained on one side a perfect scale, which 
Dr. Buckland submitted to a young natu¬ 
ralist who had just attained some reputation 
for his knowledge of fishes. The young 
man took out his pocket microscope, and, to 
the astonishment of the veteran geologist, 
promptly answered that the scale belonged 
to the Pliolidophoros Umbatus. The aston¬ 
ishment of the elder savant grew into amaze¬ 
ment when the young man further added, in 
the confidence of positive knowledge, that 
the scale was from the left side of the fish’s 
neck. Usually on each side of a fish is a 
row of perforated scales. Each scale in the 
row has a little channel or duct. The un¬ 
ion of these ducts makes a lateral tube, 
whose use is to convey the mucus evolved 


by certain glands in the head along the 
sides of the fish. By looking at the cut 
representing the coprolite and fish scales, 
this is easy to be understood. Hero A is a 
coj)rolito of a great extinct lizard. B is a 
section of the upper end, showing scales and 
sundry other indigesta, C is the under side 
of the magnified scale, with the little mu¬ 
cous duct. D represents the upi>er side of 
the scale. There is a little spike-like point 
on one side, which fits into a slot in the ad¬ 
joining scale. The slot to receive a similar 
point is shown on the opposite side of the 
same scale. Surely all that was most deftly 
done. But the young man ? Oh, it was 
Agassiz. 

However, the above was not high-class 
microscopic work. It rather evinced first- 
rate knowledge as an ichthyologist than 
particular skill in the use or technique of the 
microscope. 

There is a story that an eminenfc micros- 
copist had a bit of substance submitted to 
him to decide what it was. To an unaided 
eye it might be a morsel of skin which a 
baggage-smasher had knocked off the corner 
of a smoothly Avorn hair trunk. The savant 
appealed to his microscope. Entirely igno¬ 
rant of this tiny bit of matter, except as he 
had taken counsel with his instrument, the 
wise man declared that it was the skin of a 
human being, and that, judging by the fine 
hair on it, it was from the so-called naked 
portion of the body, and, further, that it 
once belonged to a fair-complexioned person. 
The strange facts now made known to the 
man of science were these: That, a thousand 
years before, a Danish marauder had robbed 
an English church. In the spirit of the old- 
fashioned piety the robber was flayed (let 
us hope that he was killed first), and the 
skin Avas nailed to the church door. Ex¬ 
cept as tradition or archajological lore had 
it, the affair had been forgotten for hun¬ 
dreds of years. Time, the great erodent, 
had long ago utterly removed the offensive 
thing. Still, however, the church door held 
to its marks of the great shame, for the 
broad-headed nails remained. Somebody 
extracted one, and underneath its flat head 
AA^as this atomic remnant of that ancient 
Scandinavian malefactor’s pelt—that fair¬ 
skinned robber from the North. 

Let us noAv, Avith becoming confidence, 
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interrogate the microscope on this very sub¬ 
ject—hair. In doing so we shall he truly 
answered, and shall learn something of per¬ 
manent interest. 

Every true hair has a definite structure. 
In its general make-up the shaft of a hair is 
composed of three distinct i)art8—an ex¬ 
ternal one, called the cuticle ; a middle one, 
called the cortex; and an internal one, called 
the medulla. In the human skull, before adult 
age, every part is sharply mai^ped out by the 
sutures, hut in later life these lines lose much 
of their distinctness. So, as respects these 
parts of the sliaft of a hair, it by no means 
follows that they will ho as distinctly made 
out at all ages of the individual, or even 
alike satisfactorily from hair taken from all 
parts of the body. The cuticle, or outer 
I)ortion of the hair shaft, is made up of lay¬ 
ers, and these again of plates or epithelial 
scales. To the position of these plates is 
due the singularly beautiful ornamentation 
of many hairs, the pattern of the sculpture 
depending on the shape of each plate, and 
the angle at which it leans to or stands from 
the shaft. In the human hair these plates 
lie so closely upon the shaft as to giv^e it 
scarcely any ornamentation, though ainder 
a very high power a slightly serrated aspect 
is presented. Still, under even a good glass 
of moderately high power, a human hair usu¬ 
ally disappoints a dilettante at the micro¬ 
scope, presenting as it does to such imetty 
much the appearance of a largo Avire. We 
remember Avell an amusing instance of this 
sort of disappointment, amounting almost to 
chagrin. One of the parties was an eminent 
microscoi)ist, since deceased. We had to¬ 
gether spent the day collecting at the shore. 
It was evening, and the professor Avith his 
‘^Spencer” was working out his “finds.” 
Some young ladies came in on a call. The 
professor had just made a fine slide of a bit 
of a red hair-like callitliamnia. Under that 
suiierb lens this delicate alga came out in 
great beauty; for lo, instead of continuous, 
homogeneous hairs, the thread-like fronds 
looked as if they AA^ere made uj) of many 
series of ruby bugles. After gazing in ad¬ 
miration on the exquisite Ausion, the ladies 
Avere shown a mass of this pretty sea-Aveed 
as it lay in a saucer of Avater. This evoked 
the remark that it looked like red hair, and 
how AAmndorful it was that it should appear 
so beautiful in the microscope. Now it so 
happened that one of tlie ladies had a high¬ 
ly sanguine temperament, and hair of an 
equally ardent hue. “ If a bit of red-haired 
sea-Aveed be so beautiful, Avhat should not 
be expected of a human hair of the same 
hue ?” Such was thought, although not 
said. The doctor had begun the prepara¬ 
tion of a ncAv slide for his microscope. It 
was a cluster of live Bryozoa, and he Avas 
somewhat impatient lest the specimen might 
die. But the ardent damsel Avould so like to 


see her hair in the microscope. Less in gal¬ 
lantry than in mischief, the doctor yielded, 
and quite in a professional Avay addressing 
himself to the head of the fair one, detached 
from its lambent sisters one ruddy hair. It 
Avas soon put in focus. Rising from his seat, 
“ There!” exclaimed the doctor, in dubious 
emphasis. “ That is a specimen!” The first 
to look at the magnified hair Avas the fair 
OAvner thereof. But such a disappointment! 
Then all must look ; and each in turn ejacu¬ 
lated “ Oh!” The specimen appeared like a 
thick brass AAure. “Why,” said the lady, 
“it’s not so pretty as that Aveed!” Said 
the doctor, jiartly in Latin and partly in 
English, much as he Avrote his prescrip¬ 
tions, “Alga non est Aulior quam coma flava 
—Hyperion to a satyr.” 13ut the surgeon 
Avas given to sharp practice, and could say 
cutting things. Besides, ho was a professor 
in a medical college. 

In the hair of many animals the cuticle 
presents a A^ery remarkable appearance. The 
idates or scales, according to the si)ecies, be¬ 
ing set at Amryiug angles to the axis of the 
shaft, their projecting edges give rise to the 
most elegant sculi^turings of the surface. 
In this respect the hair of the domestic 
mouse is a pretty object, also that of the 
squirrels; but for a certain quaint elegance 
and variety of pattern, none equal the bats. 
Indeed, in many of these animals the hairs 
are suggestive of exquisitely carved col¬ 
umns. And as respects the special sculp¬ 
ture of the shaft, there is a ricli dwersity 
among the different species of the bats, and 
even the same pattern AAdiich may distin¬ 
guish a species may have its oavii modifica¬ 
tions in the pelt of the same animal, as 
characterizing the long coarse hair and the 
short fine hair. 

Figures are given on the next page de- 
scrii)tive of hairs obtained from ten species 
of bats, ranging in size from that of our little 
brown bat to that of the kalong, as large as a 
half-grown cat. The species here represent¬ 
ed extend over a Avide geographical range— 
the continents and islands of Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and North and South America. 
Eacli specimen is magnified considerably 
over 500 diameters. The one marked 2 is a 
hair of the kalong or flying-fox of Malay. 
Notwithstanding its poinilar name, it is a 
veritable bat, and a strange creature, truly, 
eA^en for a bat. This curious being is a veg¬ 
etarian, and makes havoc Avith the fruit trees 
in the Malayan gardens, so that the queer 
sight is common of trees incased in wicker- 
Avork cages made of bamboo strips as a pro¬ 
tection from these night depredators. How¬ 
ever, if the kalong feeds on the fruit of the 
Malay, the latter feeds on the kalong when 
he can catch him, for they all account flying- 
fox as very savory meat. It is noticeable 
that the hair of this great bat is the coarsest 
or thickest of them all, and that the corticu- 
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bats’ UAIB8. 


lar scales are imbricated—that is, these hair 
scales, like the body scales of the serpent, 
are made to lap upon one another. No. 3 is i 
from tlie margin-eared cynoptere of North¬ 
ern India. This hair, naturally somewhat; 
translucent, is made more so by the balsam 
in which the specimen was mounted for the 
inicroscope, so that there is a little optical 
illusion, by which it looks like a longitudi¬ 
nal section. No. 4 represents the large hair 
jMul No. 5 the small hair of Pearson^s horse¬ 
shoe bat, a little bat of the Sikldni Hima¬ 
layas. No. 6 is the Java horseshoe bat; it 
is the small hair. No. 7 is a hair of the Ja¬ 
vanese nicetris. No. 8 is a hair from the 
rhinopome of Egypt. No. 9 is from an Aus¬ 
tralian bat whose specific name we do not 
know. Nos. 10 and 11 represent the larger 
and the smaller hair of Pearson^s bat from 
the Himalayas. No. 1 represents the hair 
of an unknown American bat. 

At a time of life when one should have 
put away childish things comes the con¬ 
straint to make full confession of a cer¬ 
tain micro-transgression in the days of our 
youth. The writer had, alas! become wor- 
shii)-weary at an advanced stage in a long 
effort to comport himself well by keeping 
still during sermon. His endeavor had 
proved successful up to the seventeenth- 
ly” of the discourse, when—for it was a 
summer evening—a little bat entered the 
church at an ox)on window. A grateful 
summer air had set the chandelier into a 
gentle, slumberous swing. Each little curve 
of undulation was like a slow, somnific wink. 
It seemed to us that each arc exactly meas¬ 
ured the time of a half course of this tiny 
bird-beast along the cornice of the ceiling. 
Though of a dreamy sort, there was positive , 
[)oetry in that movement, rectangle and 
curve synchronous, each unswerving from 
its independent plane. And so, overhead, ; 
round and round, sailed little Vesper, timing ! 
its i)arallelograms of flight in an almost i 


rhythmical measure. We watched the move¬ 
ment in a subdued giddiness of delight. At 
last the little beast made a gliding exit at 
an open window, and, not unlike the cadence 
of a weirdly pleasant sound, disappeared in 
the outer darkness. It was just then that 
the good minister w^as urging trust in the 
Divine Providence. At home a severe rep¬ 
rimand w'as administered for that unseemly 
gazing around the church. Not insensible to 
the rebuke, we were yet sleepy and speech¬ 
less. Happily an aged man attempted an 
apology. He was deep in the polemics, and 
unwittingly got off a paronomasia (wdiich 
is theological for pun). Said he, Don’t be 
too severe on the lad for gazing at that un¬ 
canny varment, as he didn’t sense the fine 
sarniont we had.” There w’as certainly a 
solid stratum of truth in that apology, such 
as is not always found in apologetics. But, 
after all, there had been a closer agreement 
between the communing of the boy and that 
of ^Hhe legate of the skies” than just then 
was apparent. While the minister w^as con¬ 
sidering the lilies, the boy was, in a devout 
way of his owm, thinking on that little aerial 
fellow, every hair in whose furry coat w^as 
not only numbered, but positively sculp¬ 
tured with such elegance that even Solo¬ 
mon had nothing comparable from the roy¬ 
al looms. All have seen the bugles wLich 
decorate the fringes of a lady’s dress. Noth¬ 
ing could be more profuse in this sort of or¬ 
namentation than the raiment of little Miss 
Vesper, for each particular hair of her furry 
robe is bugled clear up to the very tip. 
Vesper’s full name is Vespei'tilio subulatiis. 
We must stop writing a few minutes wdiile 
we take another look at one of her hairs. 
Now w'o have the pretty thing under the 
microscope, and before leaving it must se¬ 
cure a pencil portrait (see No. 12 of the bats’ 
hairs). Its bugle - scales, though looking 
quite irregular, have a method in this very 
irregularit}^, and one w'hich begets a pleas- 
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ant effect, not nnlike that produced by the 
so-called rustic-work of certain rural fences. 

Oh, this is jolly!” But that is liardly 
dignified. Well, we have written it because 
it was actually spoken. The fact is, a let¬ 
ter had just come from a friendly savant at 
Cambridge, and in it was a tiny envelope, 
with the welcome words, Hairs from the 
back of a Brazilian vampire.^^ The hair 
was very short, but very soft, and quite 
pretty. The lower part of each shaft was 
whitish, and the upper part of a yellowish 
fawn-color. We soon had some of it under 
a quarter-inch objective. What! Why, it 
looked as plain and unpretending as the 
maiden’s hair aforesaid. It was next put 
under a power of about 600 diameters, and, 
as the boy said, that fetched it. And, for 
such a terrible blood-sucking night ghoul, 
a very pretty object it is. You will notice 
that the drawing gives views from three 



A SC 


PARTS OF A HAIR OF VAMPIRE-BAT. 

parts of a single hair. The entire hair was 
about four lines in length. Magnified 600 
times linear, if it could be done all at once, it 
would make it 200 inches long—nearly sev¬ 
enteen feet. Of course the instrument can 
only show a very minute portion at a time. 
Our drawing gives three ^f these minute 
parts of the shaft. At A is shown the root, 
or hair bulb, which is in two parts. At the 
bottom it is nearly spherical, but farther up 
it is fusiform. The portion bent over, or 
turned down, is the lower part of the shaft, 
and is much slimmer than the upper part, 
which is represented at B. The extremity 
or tip of the hair is shown at C. 

Curious as these bat hairs are, we have 
one still more so. There is a little beetle 
which greatly annoys the good housewife, 
and the naturalist also. It gets into her 
pantry and feeds on her dried meats, also 
destroys furs and wool. To the naturalist 
it is a terror, for it will eat up his insects. 


and destroy almost any 
specimen of animal sub¬ 
stance. It has a little 
dark-colored hairy grub or 
larva. The name of this 
little pest is the larder bee¬ 
tle, or, as the scientific men 
say, Bei’mestes Jardarius, In 
the cut of the larder pest 
is given a picture of this 
beetle, while at one side of 
it is a, straight line with a 
cross at each end. This 
line is the exact length 
of a full-grown specimen. 

Over the beetle is a greatly 
magnified representation 
of a hair of its grub or 
larva. It will be seen that 
this singular hair is made 
up of a round shaft with 
whorls of sharp spines, 
like small leaves, clasping 
the shaft or stem. Each 
whorl seems to have four 
or five of these spines. 

High up is a whorl of 
much thicker projections, the larder rest, 
each somewliat egg-shaped. 

Top of all is a cluster of 
quite large appendages, each of which seems 
to be hinged at its middle to the central 
shaft, which is quite thick at this spot. In¬ 
deed, these appendages look wonderfully 
like abortive petals of a columbine. Nor 
does it need much imagination to see in tlie 
entire make-up of this hair the similitude 
of a flower—the continuous bracts on the 
stem, the calyx of thick sepals, and the co¬ 
rolla of spur-like petals. It is truly an 
oddity, the heavy part of the hair being at 
the distal end, much as if in a whip the 
snapper and the stock should change places. 
If one might believe in fays of microscopie 
stature, a hair of Dermestes might well 
serve as the mace of elfin nobility. 

It is noticeable 
that in all over 
which we have 
gone the micro¬ 
scope has simply 
dealt with the ex¬ 
ternal character of 
the hair, as deter¬ 
mined by the form, 
size, and position 
of the epithelial 
scales on the shaft. 

But this is the easi¬ 
est part of the prob¬ 
lem. Important 
differences occur in 
the dissection of 
hairs. This is often 
seen in a simple 

section. In the cut bections of hairs. 
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wool-manufacturing districts, for the wool 
crop of the world last year was not less 
than one billion eight hundred and eight¬ 
een million three hundred thousand 
pounds (1,818,300,000). In those great 
marts of England, known respectively as 
the Wool Exchange, fraudulent sales were 
frequent until the microscope was sum¬ 
moned unto judgment. Let us make this 
plain. It is not the weaving alone, how¬ 
ever skillfully done, that gives the line 
body to the esteemed English broadcloth. 
This is due to the quality of the fibre of 
the wool employed in the fabric, and this 
excellence in the fibre is known as its 
felting quality. Felt hats are usually 
made of wool and rabbits^ hair. Not by 
weaving at all is felt made; but by soak¬ 
ing in hot water and beating and pressing, 
thus causing the several fibres or bail's to 
become locked and entangled together, is 
produced that compact fabric known as felt 
cloth. It is the slipping of the scales of one 



A riBEF. OF BIlEEr’B WOOL, BHOWINQ THE IMBRICATION. 

fibre under those of another—a sort of dove¬ 
tailing—that does the business; and the 
finer the lapping or imbrication of the 
scales, the better the felting quality of the 
wool. Here, then, is an indisputable test 
of the commercial excellence of the article. 


HAIRB OF OAT, MOLE, BABLE. 

of sections of hairs, 1 shows a longitudinal 
section of a human hair, in which the 
fibrous character appears; 2 gives a cross 
section of the same hair, and shows the cyl¬ 
inder of medullary substance. Compare 
this with 3, which is a cross section of the 
hair of the peccary, or South American hog, 
and the great difference of internal struc¬ 
ture is at once observable. 

To many these details are interesting 
simply because they are curious. Some 
may dignify them with the epithet scien¬ 
tific ; others will ask, ‘‘ Of what use is all 
this f^ The true answer is, Much, every 
way.’^ Herein even the commercial value 
of the microscope is very great. While 
from defective or insufficient knowledge 
the expert in animal hairs might occasion¬ 
ally bo at fault, yet he could, to the extent 
of liis practice, identify the genuine and the 
false among the furrier’s wares. The 
ladies need hardly be told that the 
Alaska sable furs, so fashionable the 
last season, were the sheerest shams. 

Alas, tliese Alaska sables were only 
the metamorphosed pelts of the very 
vilest of our indigenous animals, 
even the one known as the skunk! 

Pardon the vulgar word; we might 
have used the old name of Shaw, 

MeiMtis mepliitica. 

Among the sporting fraternity 
there is an old adage, 

“ Fur, feathers, and hair 
Make many a man swear.” 

And not less are men tempted in 
the great wool markets of Europe. 

Whatever may be meant by the 
phrase “ pulling wool over another’s 
eyes,” it was practiced here to a fear¬ 
ful extent. Expressed in figures, the 
interests at stake in this one com¬ 
modity are simply amazing. Last 

year California alone clipped nine ^ ^ , t r i • n 

1 li,- -IT ^ c _ 1 . a. Upper surface of leaf. h. Lower surface, showing cells. 

and a half million pounds of wool, ^ Chlorophyl cells, d. Elongated cells found on the upper sur- 
and yet if California were to stop jgj^^ course of the veins, e. Spiral vessel, 

raising wool, it would not very sen- /. cell of turmeric, g. Fragment of Prussian blue. h. Par- 
sibly affect the markets of the great tides of white powder, probably China clay. 



TEA ABULTERATED. 
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COFFEE AOULTBU/VTEI). 

a, a, a. Small fragments of coffee. &, b, b. Portions of chiccory. 
c, c, c. Starch granules of wheat 


As facts in the form of figures are generally 
of easy comprehension, let us borrow a few 
words from Gosse. ‘‘When first the wool 
fibre was submitted to microscopical exam¬ 
ination, the experiment was made on a sx)ec- 
inien of merino; it presented 2400 serratiires 
ill an inch. Then a fibre of Saxon wool, 
finer than the former, and known to possess 
a superior felting power, was tried; there 
were 2720 serratures in an inch. Next a 
specimen of South-Down wool, acknowl¬ 
edged to bo inferior to either of the former, 
was examined, and gave 2080 ser¬ 
ratures. Finally, the Leicester 
wool, whoso felting quality is fee¬ 
bler still, yielded only 1850 serra¬ 
tures per inch. And this connec¬ 
tion of good felting quality with 
the number and sharpness of the 
sheathing scales is found to be in¬ 
variable.’^ Elsewhere the same 
writer says, “Examples selected 
from fine flannel and from coarse 
worsted vary in diameter from 
to of an inch.” 

And it is so for all fabrics and 
staples of a fibrous sort. Each is 
stamped with its own i^attern, thus 
impressing upon it a specific char¬ 
acter, which skill; with a good mi¬ 
croscope, may read. So it is with 
all those articles which constitute 
our food, and which are capable of 
being adulterated. Take, for in¬ 
stance, cofiee and tea and the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of starch. But all 
this is notoriously true of drugs. 

So much is this the case that sal¬ 
aried experts in this rei^rehensible 


business are employed in the great 
drug establishments, whose special¬ 
ty is adulteration. And this art of 
the druggist is a very ancient one. 
An old book now lying before me 
is entitled TheEldboratory laid open; 
01 'j the Sect'ets of Modeim Chemistry and 
Fhai'macy revealed. It is dated Lon¬ 
don, 1758. In it much stress is put 
on exposing the “ practice of so¬ 
phistication.” And how often, when 
too late, does the modern physician 
find that the very medicine with 
which he is doctoring his i^atient 
has itself been “ doctored!” The 
test in some of these cases ■would 
need to be a chemical one, but gen¬ 
erally the microscope is the best de¬ 
tective. 

A few years ago the British Par¬ 
liament instituted an inquiry into 
the adulteration of foods. “The 
opinion of three distinguished 
chemists was actually quoted in 
the House of Commons,” to the ef¬ 
fect that it was impossible to de¬ 
tect the presence of chiccory in 
coffee. The microscopist regards this as a 
simple matter. The adulteration of choc¬ 
olate is “ diabolical.” “ It is accomi^lished 
with brick-dust, ochre, iron rust, and animal 
fats of the worst description.” The exam¬ 
ple given in the cut of adulterated cocoa, 
on health considerations is perhaps harm¬ 
less. The last three cuts are from Hassall, 
of the British Parliament Commission of In¬ 
quiry as to Adulteration of Drugs. The tea 
is shown to be mixed with other leaves, 
drugs, and minerals. The cofiee is shown 



OOOOA ADUETKUATEI). 

a, a, a. Granules and cells of cocoa, b, b, b. Granules of canna 
starch, or tous-les-mois. c. Granules of tapioca starch. 
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to be mixed with chiccory and roasted 
wheat. The cocoa is simply fraudulent, 
not dangerous. 

Among the ills which flesh is heir to 
stand notably those pertaining to the skin. 
Though some are more unsightly than seri¬ 
ous, others are too often both disgusting 
and calamitous. As the hair is rooted in 
and grows from the skin, there is often an 
intimate connection in their respective dis¬ 
orders. Let us adduce an animal parasite | 
peculiar to each. 

It is interesting to know that early science 
is indebted to a learned and saintly lady for 
a clear statement of the fact that the loath¬ 
some disease known as the itch is due to | 
the presence of an insect. This is found in ! 
a wmrk written in the twelfth century, with 
the title Phyaica, by Saint Hildegard, the 
Lady Superior of the convent on the Ru- 
pertsberg, near Bingen. In 1619 the Jan¬ 
sens were giving prominence to the micro¬ 
scope as a practical instrument, and the 
itch disease began to be studied with its 
aid. In 1687 Dr. Bonomo, of Leghorn, and 
Cestori, an apothecary, were able to ex¬ 
plode the old theory that the itch disease 
was due to thickened bile, drying of the 
blood, irritating salts, melancholy juices, 
and special fermen¬ 
tation.’^ These ob¬ 
servers saw the in¬ 
sects, and even the 
female laying the ' 
eggs. 

Tlie itch mite be¬ 
longs to the fami¬ 
ly Acarina, and is 
known as Sarcoptea 
hominia, sometimes 
as Aeariia acabiei. 
The fact that the 
microscope is nec¬ 
essary in the obser¬ 
vation of this pest 
will suggest its diminutive size. The cut 
is enormously magnifled, and shows what 
a liorrible being the tiny creature is. It 
burrows into the deeper layers of the skin. 
This disgusting mite generally infests the 
lingers on the inner surfaces, although it 
may occur on almost any part of the body. 
It literally excavates a winding gallery 
beneath the outer skin. As it bores it ad¬ 
vances, feeding on its human victim, and 
leaving its fcecea and eggs behind. Its gal¬ 
lery thus appears brown ; while at the ex¬ 
treme end, much as a tiny white grub, the 
odious little parasite is lodged, and there, 
when exhausted, it dies. 

But there is a beautiful philosophy of 
method which the microscope reveals in 
these acarian burrows. To illustrate this 
we give three cuts. When one of these 
mites gets upon the skin it creeps about un¬ 
til it finds a tender spot where it may com- 




ITOII MITE BURUOWB. 

inence excavation. This explains why it 
prefers operating between the fingers. The 
favorable spot found, it immediately stands 
upon its head, and begins burrowing. In 
Fig. A of the acarian burrows the itch mite 
has got under the scarfskin. In Fig. B it 
is working horizontally. In Fig. C the bur¬ 
row has well advanced. Now it is notice¬ 
able, especially in Fig. C, that there is a 
steady cell growth upward, thus a constant 
pushing outward of the eftete or dying 
cells, and these, thus brought to the ex¬ 
terior, are easily rubbed off by the surface 
wear. But this operation aftects the bur¬ 
row, as it really pushes the burrow up at its 
oldest xmrts, that is, at its beginning. Thus 
it is that in Fig. C the elbow or angle in 
each of the other figures has disappeared. 
We must here confess our obligation to a 
good x>aper on this subject by Dr. B. Joy 
Jefleries. 

Young persons are often disfigured in the 
face with black sx^ecks. These are the mag¬ 
got pimples, or comedonea. But an uglier 
customer by far, as its secretions beget ob¬ 
structions which cause degeneracy of the 
hair, is the hair-sac mite, Vertiodex folliculo- 
rum. It is generally found on the face, and 
most frequently on the sebaceous follicles 
of the nose. Rarely numerous, it 
is not often serious. It lives “in 
the sx)ace between the hair shaft 
and the root sheath, and deposits 
its eggs in its dwelling-place.” 

As a canebrake offers a novel 
field of exx)loration to a Northern 
naturalist, so to the microscopist 
the human hau’ is interesting on 
account of its peculiar x^arasites. 

Many of these are of a fungous or 
plant nature. Some of these en¬ 
gender quite serious forms of dis¬ 
ease. That one might be instanced 
which is known as the barbeFs 
itch. But as this is an affair sole- bao mitk. 
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ly of the men, let us address ourselves to a 
matter which alone concerns the ladies, 
namely, the chignon malady. 

In 1867 a Hamburg paper, with an appar¬ 
ent scientific authority, issued an announce¬ 
ment that fell like a bomb-shell into the 
great cii’cle of fashion. A Mr. Lindemaim 
was credited with the discovery of a new 
microscopical x)arasite, which he had named 
Gregarina. He announced that it existed 
parasitically in the human blood, that it 
swam in this life-stream, and was nourish¬ 
ed by it, much, we sup^iose, as a fish in the 
river. He said, also, that each head-louse 
had in it enormous uumbers of these greg- 
arines. He told of his having interviewed 
a hair-dresser at Nizhni-Novgorod, and of 
his finding lots of these dreadful protozoic 
animalcules infesting his stock in trade. 
Very naturally the Russian ladies became 
greatly alarmed when he told them that 
their chignons were obtained from the ca¬ 
puts of filthy peasants. But more, and 
worse: he declared that in the ball-room 
even tlie dead of these parasites on the 
false hair, under the influence of the light, 
heat, and moisture of perspiration caused 
by dancing, revived, grew, multiplied, be¬ 
came disseminated in millions, and got into 
the lungs, and thence into the blood, where 
they attained their specific gregarine na¬ 
ture, and thus induced disease. Just think 
of it! But it well-nigh dazes sober think¬ 
ing—a parasite in a parasite—for he tells 
us that these infinitesimal pests commence 
existence as an internal ];)<T'ra9ite of the 
Pediculm hmiamis. Nay, do not scratch be¬ 
hind thine ear, or hint at bully Bottom’s” 
^‘auricular assurance,” or make doubting 
pantomime, or scoff, for, according to Mr. 
Lindemaun, this dreadful gregarina is not 
only begotten in, but lives iu, and dies in, 
the body of this vermin; and, 

“last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history,” 

is its resurrection. It revives, and, quitting 
its living coffin on the human liead, enters 
the human blood. Of course what less could 
gentle blood” do than tingle at the recit¬ 
al! The entire l)on ton of St. Petersburg 
were filled with dismay, and the ladies of 
Berlin and Paris cauglit the alarm, and even 
London was startled from its stolid propri¬ 
ety. Next the fair of America heard just 
enough of the rumor to suffer a sort of Bald 
Mountain scare. 

All this was one side of the famous chi¬ 
gnon controversy. At such a juncture a 
humble appeal was taken in behalf of the 
devotees of Fashion to the stern judgment 
of a stricter science than that of Mr. Linde- 
mann; and again the microscope was called 
to preside at the tribunal. 

Against the German Lindemann, Dr. Till- 
bury Fox, a skillful English microscopist 


and eminent specialist in diseases of the 
skin and the hair, took up the onus of the 
investigation. The doctor avers that he 
never found a true gregarina on the hair. 
He did, however, find a fungous growth on 
a specimen of German false hair, which, he 
says, is i)ossibly the supposed gregarina of 
Lindemann. Such an infested hair, if drawn 
between the thumb and finger, will feel 
rough. This roughness is caused by the 
presence of a number of dark knots, each 
knot being about the size of a pin point. 
The figure represents a very minute por¬ 
tion of the shaft of a hair thus surrounded 
with a mass of these microscopic fungi. It 
would take hardly less than 4000 of them 
set closely together, like beads, to make just 



FU^ailCEBOOS HAIE FliO.M A OillONON. 


one inch in length. And yet they are real¬ 
ly x)lants, and the hair thus infested may 
be called fnngiferous hair. By looking at 
the figure very closely, you will observe that 
the middle portion of this fungous mass is 
made up of small bodies, considerably elon¬ 
gated. These forms may be called filament¬ 
ous, while the parts on each side are com- 
I)osed of cellular and more siDlierical forms. 
These are but different stages in the life 
history of the same individual xfiant. 

Now we must appear for a moment to 
digress; for it must be mentioned just heri' 
that the lower one gets down in the two 
realms of life, the animal and the vegeta¬ 
ble, the more perplexing becomes the re¬ 
semblance between them. Even the spawn 
of an oyster, when just emitted from the 
parental shell, is provided with eih’a, or 
fleshy hair-like organs. With these pro¬ 
pellers, like banks of oars, this microscoi^ic 
being is really an active traveler in the sea. 
And it is similar with the sjjores of a sea¬ 
weed. At maturity the cell containing them 
bursts, and out rush the sporules, and each 
one enters upon its travels, just as if it were 
not only an animate but a sentient thing. 

To return to our chignon fungus, as shown 
in the figure, Fungiferous Hair.” Each 
plant here may be considered as a simj)le 
cell. After a little while, around each cell 
a groove or depression is noticeable. This 
keeps on deepening. There is some hidden 
force at work, as if an invisible thread were 
being drawn around each cell, until the con¬ 
striction cuts it through. The one cell now 
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He says the 
hair shafts, even 
though infest¬ 
ed, seemed per¬ 
fectly healthy 
after the ])est 
was removed. 

He mentions, 
however, one 
stage of this 
torula-like fun¬ 
gus, at which, if 
it fell on the ten¬ 
der skin of an 
infant, it might 
beget a certain 
kind of scalp 
disease. 

Thus ended the 
areat chi<^uon myoei.ia, on tifrkadb of chignon 

” A • FUNGUB, VERY GREATLY MAGNI- 

scare. After this fikd. 
verdict of the 

microscope every one breathed freely again ; 
and each devoted fair, charitably blind to 
these foibles of her favorite, cherished as 
lovingly as ever her costly and charming 
back hair. 

Although a complemental necessity to 
man’s highest nature, did it not stagger Nic- 
odemus when the great Teacher said, “ Mar¬ 
vel not that I said unto thee. Ye must he 
horn again And is this second genesis 
in the spiritual more wonderful than a cer¬ 
tain analogous phenomenon which the mi¬ 
croscope has made known in the material 
realms of life ? Let us see. 

Stcenstrup and Sars, those wonderful 
Northern lights, by their discoveries made 
almost a new science of marine zoology. 
From his Norway home the latter announced 
things which seemed not lawful to utter, 
for he seemed to speak scientific heresy. 
But he spoke with the authority of a dis¬ 
coverer, and liis words erased from the hooks 
whole troops of genera as facts not found 
in nature, hut myths made of men. Certain 
curious creatures, long supposed to ho adult 
forms of life, and hearing their generic 
names, were declared to he hut different 
stages of a cycle of life through which the 
individual must pass ere it reached its adult 
form. There was the tiny planula, a mere 
speck, a jelly sphere, moving in tlie water 
by its cilia. And there were the by droids, 
a community of polyp forms, minute beings 
fixed to the ground or a stone, anchored like 
little sea-plant«. And thej’^ called this last 
by the name of scyphistoma. And there 
was a quaint little creature that seemed like 
a nest of baskets with ornamental borders. 
This also was anchored at its smaller end, 
and its name was strohila. Then there was 
a merry little being swimming in the sea. 
It was very small, and like a fruit dish with 
deeply cleft edges. Its name was ephyra. 
And, as every body knows, there was the 


becomes two cells, and each is a perfect 
one—that is, the one plant has really be¬ 
come two plants. Thus is the species mul¬ 
tiplied by this division of each individual. 
But there were noticed in the mass some 
cells that were larger than the others, and 
it was observed that these large cells were 
filled with small ones. Some of these large 
ones had two cih’n, or thread-like organs, ex¬ 
tending from them, with which they moved 
along the hairs quite rapidly. Other cells 
had a bristling array of projecting organs. 


A HUR-LIKK CELL OF CHIGNON FUNGUS. 

which gave them the aspect of chestnut 
burs. They had also a pair of organs very 
much longer than the other projections, and 
these were bifurcated at their farther ends. 
Doubtless all these threads may he regard¬ 
ed as serving like functions with the cilia 
of the oyster spawn. The figure shows this 
bur-like cell, with its young all in motion 
within the parent cell, and the numerous 
jirojecting threads, with the two long bi¬ 
furcated ones. Another figure gives this 
chignon fungus in two masses when four- 


CHIGNON FUNGUS FOURTEEN DAYS OLD. 

teen days old. It is not very highly mag¬ 
nified. The remaining figure of tliis fungus 
is very much enlarged, and shows the struc¬ 
ture of a mycelial portion next to the hair. 

We may add that Dr. Tillhury Fox did not 
see any ground for much alarm in the facts 
he developed from this chignon parasite. 
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acalepli, or medusa, the animate Montgolfier 
of the sea. And, fabulous as it may seem, 
all these were shown to he but temi^orary 
life phases in the life cycle of one individ¬ 
ual, whose adult form was the medusa; and 
having attained this form, it produced eggs, 
and so the mystic cycle of life was run 
again. Now planula came of an egg; thus, 
strange though it seems, the fact is that Me¬ 
dusa begat the egg which begat Planula, 
aud Plauula begat Scyphistoma, and Scy- 
pliistoma begat Strobila, and Strobila begat 
Ephyra, aud Ephyra begat Medusa—which 
also is to say, that Medusa is the parent of 
them all, and seems to be the great-great- 
grandparent of itself. Herein comes the 
hard word parthenogenesis, while to this 
series of phenomena is given the name al¬ 
ternate generations. 

Look a moment at the cut of the pretty 
medusa, Pelagia cyanella ; and the next cut, 
which figures the principal stages in the 
transformations of this medusa. Nos. 1, 3, 
4, and the two figures over 5 and 6, are pro¬ 
files of planula at different ages; No. 2 is 
No. 1 seen from underneath; 5 aud 6 are 
planula farther advanced; 7 and 8 are scy¬ 
phistoma at different stages; 9 is strobila; 
and 10 aud 11 are ephyra from different 



PKLAGIA OYAJiELT.A. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS OF A MEDUSA. 


views. The last is one of the tiny dish- 
liko or basket forms set free from strobila. 
It is already a floating being, and at its 
next change will become the elegant me¬ 
dusa, Pelagia cyanella. 

This begetting must be taken, however, 
in a sense of its own. It is a sort of growth 
which may be called a ^Huniing into.” 
Thus planula turns into a scyphistoma, and 
that into a strobila, aud this not into one 
other single thing, but a good round dozen 
at least of “othernesses” called exfliyrie, 
much as a rocket ends in a constellation of 
distinctive stars. Indeed, this halt or stage 
in this singular life course looks very much 
as if nature might sometimes indulge in a 
bit of necromancy of her own. The feat is 
so bewitchingly iike that of a juggler that 
one stands not a little astounded at the 
sight. Now there is no trick in the thing 
whatever, for although seemingly impossi¬ 
ble, it is actual, aud real j)lanula, as we have 
seen, becomes transformed into a scyphisto¬ 
ma, and this again into a strobila, with its 
structure so like a nest of baskets. Just 
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WHEAT imANT>. 

Puccinia graminis, Pers. 1. Leaf of grass, with mildew, natural 
size. 2. Section of the leaf with a patch of mildew and rust. a. Ep¬ 
idermis of the leaf. b. Bast-cell nerves, c, c. Outer layer of cells of 
the leaf on which the parasite rests, d, d. Mycelium, g, e. Young and 
old spores of Creoma lineare. /,/. Stalks from which the spores have 
fallen off. g. Spores of the Puccinia. 3,4. Spores. 6. Section of the 
wall of the lower spore-cell. 6. Longitudinal section of the upper 
spore-cell with the spore-nucleus. (2-6 magnified.) 


look at what is going on, or you will not ap¬ 
preciate this sleight-of-hand feat beneath 
the sea. Near the top a constriction sets in, 
and the topmost basket is cut off, and drops 
dying upon the sea-bottom. By another 
constriction the one that now is the top¬ 
most is in like manner cast off, and lo! it 
sails away a living merry little ephyra, and 
it soon becomes a full-formed medusa. And 
so with the rest of this nest of basket-like 
forms: strobila casts them off one by one, 
each becoming an ephyra, and that becom¬ 
ing a true medusa, until the bottom basket 
is reached, and so strobila is used up, or has 
gone off into some dozen other forms, which 
become so many great-great-great-grand- 
ancestors to as many future cycles of medu- 
san or acalephan life. 

Does the biologist, whose functions are 
with the whence, the what, and the whither 
of all living things, fully comprehend this 
seeming legerdemain of strobila ? He does 
not pretend to. Why should it be a law in¬ 
flexible that strobila^s first begotten shall 
inevitably fall still-born to the floor of the 
sea, while for the rest of her numerous off¬ 
spring each shall receive a fair start in life? 
Well, the microscopist is still doggedly set 
at his task of investigation, and, depend 
ui)on it, we shall yet learn even this me- 


dusan mystery of life and 
death. 

The reader has noticed what 
singularly like processes the 
microscope has revealed as at 
work in plants and animals re¬ 
spectively in the lower ranks of 
life. And lately it has brought 
out the very interesting fact that 
even in plant life there is an an¬ 
alogue of that strange phenom¬ 
ena, alternate generations. 

In 1774, over a hundred years 
ago, it was that Kriinitz’s Ency¬ 
clopedia mentioned the injurious 
effect which the contiguity of 
the common barberry bush had 
upon the wheat. Even then and 
ever since savants enough have 
been who have snubbed what 
has proyed to be a common- 
sense conviction of the tiller of 
the soil. The farmer declared 
that with the barberry near his 
fields it was impossible to raise 
wheat without the brand. This 
brand or smut is a brownish 
stain or rust on the grasses and 
the grains. It is really a fun¬ 
gus, and is known as the Ptic- 
cin ia graminis. The leaves of the 
Eo'ho'is vulgaris are often spot¬ 
ted with a bright yellow or or¬ 
ange rust. This is the fungus 
known as the JEddium hci'hei'idis. 
It now turns out that the two 
fungi, so long supposed to be generically 
distinct, are actually, generically, and spe¬ 
cifically identical. And yet you could not, 
by sowing the spores of the barberry brand 
on the leaves of a barberry bush, beget 
the barberry fungus; nor could one, by 
sowing the spores of the wheat brand on 
the leaves of the wheat or grass, rej)ro- 
duco that particular kind of fungus. But 
the sporules of fecidium must get upon the 
leaf of a wheat or grass plant to produce 
a i)uccinia, and the puccinia sporules must 
get upon the leaf of a barberry bush to 
produce the jecidium. It is true that tlnj 
leaves of the different plants may be re¬ 
garded as the different soils or habitats nec¬ 
essary for the growth of these two brands 
or plant rusts. But the sporules them¬ 
selves must be also different; that is, though 
it be but in the growth cycle of one individ¬ 
ual species, yet there are two kinds of spor¬ 
ules. Hence there must be a secondary 
spore generation. M. Ganriel Rivet sowed 
sporules of the barberry rust on the bar¬ 
berry leaf, and got nothing. He also sowed 
sj)ores of the wheat smut on the wheat leaf 
with no result. But when he took aecidium 
spores from the barberry rust and sowed 
them on the wheat leaf, behold! there came 
the puccinia or wheat brand; and when he 
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BAnUERBY JUUAM>. 

jEcidium berberidis, Gmcl. 1. Branch of barberry with spots of rust, natural size. 2. Spermagoiiia. 3. A 
group of Peridi^ with their orifices dentatecl. 4. Sporidia. (2, 3, and 4 magnified.) 


sowed sporules of puccinia from the .wheat 
on the leaves of the barberry, behold! there 
came the true tecidium or barberry blight. 
For the patient develoi^ment of these phe¬ 
nomena under the microscope we are in¬ 
debted to Oerstedt and De Bary. 

That is always a grand moment in ex¬ 
perience when Truth enters the mind and 
illumes it with a new conviction. The writ¬ 
er well remembers the quiet awe that fell 
upon a class of youths when, in a lecture on 
the marsupials, he laid upon the table a 
live female opossum, and with an almost re¬ 
ligious sense, gently opening, exposed to 
view her soft warm pouch, or secondary 
womb, in which, soon to bo ready for their 
second birth, were the foetal little ones, each 
adhering to its own lacteal font. And even 
here, in this unf)rotending spot of plant rust, 
this orange stain on this barberry loaf, are 
we confronted with the amazing mystery 
of a second generation in the one life of so 
lowly an individual. 

In the cut of the Barberry Braud’^ the 
spormagonia of the fungus is shown. They 
are upright vesicles, each prettily margined 
at tof), and suggestive of so many little man¬ 
tel-piece match safes. These spormagonia 
are literally vegetable wombs, in which the 
seeds or sporules are generated. The cut 
also represents the sporidia, or compound 
sporules. 

Honor to whom honor is due. This in¬ 
stance of parallelism between the plant and 
the animal of corresponding grade or rank 
was seen, in advance of observation, so early 


as January, 1847, by an English clergyman. 
Rev. J. M. Berkeley, who has delved in qui¬ 
etness for more than forty years in this 
obscure field of microscopic labor. In a 
published article he then said, “It is quite 
possible that in plants as well as in the 
loAver animals there may be an alternation 
of generations.^^ 

So here again the microscope shows its 
kindly human bias as eyes to the blind. It 
will ■with patience joeer into that which a 
supercilious science will not so much as con¬ 
descend to look at. In this instance, hav¬ 
ing got at nature’s secret, it vindicates the 
l)lain common-sense of sensible men, and 
confirms beyond controversy that which 
could only be asserted in the confidence of 
conviction. In the words of the late Profess¬ 
or Joseph Czermak, one must not “remain 
standing at an event viewed unequally.” 
But if it be an observation in which eyes 
and ears and perception have been true, 
and a conscientious testing of results has 
followed, w'hy should one hesitate to con¬ 
tend for that which our eyes have seen and 
our hands have handled as the truth ? In 
scouting the common-sense convictions of 
men, when based upon observations so oft¬ 
en and trustworthily made, those savants 
were found flouting at a great principle 
in nature—that sublime activities are not 
limited to the so-called high fields of her 
operations. Does not their conduct stand 
painfully parallel with that of those philoso¬ 
phers of that ancient cultus to whom an even 
grander truth seemed “ foolishness I” 
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OLD GARDISTON. 

LD GARDISTON was a manor-house 
down in the rice lands, six miles from 
a Southern sea-port. It had been called 
Old Gardiston for sixty or seventy years, 
which showed that it must have belonged 
to colonial days, since no age under that of 
a century could have earned for it that hon¬ 
orable title in a neighborhood Avhere the 
Declaration of ludepeudeuce Avas still con¬ 
sidered an event of comparatively modern 
times. The Avar Avas over, and the mistress 
of the house. Miss Margaretta Gardiston, lay 
buried in St. Mark’s church-yard, near by. 
The little old church had long been closed; 
the very road to its Ioav stone doorway was 
overgrown, and a second forest had grown 
up around it; but the church-yard Avas still 
open to those of the dead who had a right 
there; and certainly Miss Margaretta had 
this right, seeing that father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather all lay buried there, 
and their memorial tablets, quaintly embla¬ 
zoned, formed a principal part of the deco¬ 
rations of the ancient little sanctuary in the 
Avilderness. There was no one left at Old 
Gardiston noAv save Cousin Copeland and 
Gardis Duke, a girl of seventeen years. Miss 
Margaretta’s niece and heir. Poor little 
Gardis, having been born a girl Avhen slie 
should have been a boy, Avas christened 
AAdth the family name—a practice not un¬ 
common in some parts of the South, where 
English customs of two centuries ago still 
retain their hold Avith singular tenacity; 
but the three syllables were soon abbrevi¬ 
ated to tAvo for common use, and the child 
grCAv up Avith the quaint name of Gardis. 

They were at breakfast now, the tAvo re¬ 
maining members of the family, in the mar¬ 
ble-floored dining-room. The latticed Avin- 
doAvs Avere open; birds were singing outside, 
and roses blooming; a flood of sunshine lit 
up eA^ery corner of the apartment, showing 
its massive Chinese vases, its carv'ed ivory 
ornaments, its hanging lamp of curious 
shape, and its spindle-legged sideboard, 
covered Avith dark-colored plates and plat¬ 
ters ornamented with dark blue dragons 
going out to Avalk, and crocodiles circling 
around fantastically roofed temples, as 
though they Avere waiting for the worship¬ 
ers to come out in order to make a meal of 
them. But in spite of these accessories the 
poor old room was but a forlorn place; the 
marble flooring was sunken and defaced, 
portions were broken into A'^ery trails for 
unwary feet, and its ancient enemy, the 
penetrating dampness of the South, had 
Anally conquered the last resisting mosaic, 
and climbed the walls, shoAAung in blue and 
yellow streaks on the old-fashioned mould¬ 
ings. There had been no Are in the tiled 
Are-place for many years; Miss Margaretta 
did not approve of Ares, and Av^ood Avas cost¬ 


ly: this last reason, hoAvever, was never 
mentioned; and Gardis had groAAm into a 
girl of sixteen before she kneAV the comfort 
of the sparkling little Ares that shine on 
the hearths morning and evening during 
the short A\dnters in well-ai)poiuted South¬ 
ern homes. At that time she had spent a 
feAV days in the city Avith some fannly 
friends Avho had come out of the Avar with 
less impoverishment than their neighbors. 
Miss Margaretta did not approve of them 
exactly—it was understood that all South¬ 
erners of “ our class” were impoverished;” 
she did not refuse the cordial invitation in 
totOj but she sent for Gardis sooner than was 
expected, and set about carefully removing 
from the girl’s mind any wrong ideas that 
might have made a lodgment there. And 
Gardis, Avarmly loving her aunt, and imbued 
Avith all the family pride from her birth, im¬ 
mediately cast from her the bright little 
comforts she had met in the city as plebe¬ 
ian, and going up stairs to the old draw¬ 
ing-room, dusted the relics enshrined there 
with a iieAv reverence for them, glorifying 
herself in their undoubted antiquity. Fires, 
indeed! Certainly not. 

The breakfast table was spread with 
snoAvy damask, worn thin almost to gossa¬ 
mer, and fairly embroidered with delicate 
darning, the cups and plates belonged to 
the crocodile set, and the meagre rejiast Avas 
at least daintily served. Cousin Copeland 
had his egg, and Gardis satisAed her young 
apiAetite Avith Ash caught in the rh^er behind 
the house by Pompey, and a fair amount of 
Dinah’s corn-bread. The two old slaves had 
refused to leave Gardiston House; emanci¬ 
pation Avas nothing to them. They had been 
trained all their lives by Miss Margaretta, 
and noAv that she Avas gone, they took pride 
in keeiiing the expenses of the table, as she 
had kept them, reduced to as small a sum 
as possible, knoAving better than poor Gar¬ 
dis herself kneAv the pitiful smallness of the 
family income, derh^ed solely from the rent 
of an old warehouse in the city. For the 
war had not impoverished Gardiston House; 
it Avas impoverished long before. Acre by 
acre the land had gone, until nothing Avas 
left save a small corn Aeld and the floAver 
garden; i)iece by piece the silver had van¬ 
ished, until nothing was left save three tea¬ 
spoons, three table-spoons, and four forks. 
The old Avarehouse had brought in little 
rent during those four long years, and they^ 
had fared hardly at Gardiston. Still, in their 
isolated situation aAvay from the main roads, 
their Avell-knoAvn poverty a safeguard, they 
had not so much as heard a drum or seen a 
uniform, blue or gray, and this was a rare 
and fortunate exemption in tliose troublous 
times; and Avhen the war was at last end¬ 
ed, Miss Margaretta found herself no poorer 
than she Avas before, with this great advan¬ 
tage added, that noAV every body Avas poor. 
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and, indeed, it was despicable to be any thing 
else. She bloomed out into a new cheerful¬ 
ness under this congenial state of things, 
and even invited one or two contemporaries 
still remaining on the old plantations in the 
neighborhood to spend several days at Gar- 
distoii. Two ancient dames accepted the 
invitation, and the state the three kept to¬ 
gether in the old drawing-room under the 
family portraits, the sweep of their narrow- 
skirted, old-fashioned silk gowns on the in¬ 
laid staircase when they went down to din¬ 
ner, their supreme unconsciousness of the 
break-neck condition of the marble flooring 
and the mould-streaked walls, the airy way 
in which they drank their tea out of the 
crocodile cups, aud told little stories of fifty 
years before, filled Gardis with Jidmiring re¬ 
spect. She sat, as it were, in the shadow 
of their greatness, and obediently ate only 
of those dishes that required a fork, since 
the three spoons were, of course, in use. 
During this memorable visit Cousin Cope¬ 
land was always “ engaged in his study” at 
meal-times; but in the evening he appear¬ 
ed, radiant and smiling, aud then the four 
played whist together on the Chinese table, 
aiui the ladies fanned themselves with state¬ 
ly grace while Cousin Copeland dealt not 
only the cards, but compliments also—both 
equally old-fashioned and well preserved. 

But within this first year of peace Miss 
Margaretta had died—an old lady of seven¬ 
ty-five, but bright and strong as a winter 
apple. Gardis and Cousin Copeland, left 
alone, moved on iii the same way: it was 
the only way they knew. Cousin Copeland 
lived only in the past, Gardis in the present; 
and indeed the future, so anxiously consid¬ 
ered always by the busy, restless Northern 
mind, has never been lifted into the j>lace 
of supreme importance at the South. 

When breakfast was over, Gardis went 
up stairs into the drawing-room. Cousin 
Copeland, remarking, in his busy little way, 
that he had important work awaiting him, 
retired to his study—a round room in the 
tower, where, at an old desk with high back 
full of pigeon-holes, he had been accustomed 
for years to labor during a portion of the 
day over family documents a century or two 
old, recoi)yiug them with minute care, add¬ 
ing foot-notes, and references leading back 
by means of red-ink stars to other docu¬ 
ments, and appending elaborately phrased 
little comments neatly signed in flourishes 
with his initials and the date, such as “ Tru¬ 
ly a doughty deed. C. B. G. 1852.”—^Wor¬ 
thy,’ quotha? Nay, it seemeth unto my 
poor comprehension a marvelous kindness! 
C. B. G. 1856.”—“ May we all profit by this! 
C. B. G. 1858.” 

This morning, as usual, Gardis donned her 
gloves, threw open the heavy wooden shut¬ 
ters, and, while the summer morning sun¬ 
shine flooded the room, she moved from 


piece to piece of the old furniture, carefully 
dusting it all. The room was large and 
lofty, there was no carxjet on the inlaid 
floor, but a tapestry rug lay under the table 
in the centre of the apartment; every thing 
was sjjindle-legged, chairs, tables, the old 
piano, two cabinets, a sofa, a card-table, and 
two little tabourets embroidered in Scrip¬ 
tural scenes, reduced now to shadows, Jo¬ 
seph and his wicked brethren having faded 
to the same dull yellow hue, which Gardis 
used to think was not the discrimination 
that should have beeu shown between the 
just and the unjust. The old cabinets were 
crowded with curious little Chinese images 
and vases, and on the high mantel were 
candelabra with more crocodiles on them, 
and a large mirror which had so long been 
veiled in gauze that Gardis had never fairly 
seen the fat gilt cherubs that surrounded it. 
A few indies of wax-candle still remained 
ill the candelabra, but they were never light¬ 
ed, a tallow substitute on the table serving 
as a nucleus during the eight months of 
warm weather when the evenings were 
spent in the drawing-room. When it was 
really cold, a fire was kindled in the bou¬ 
doir—a narrow chamber in the centre of 
the large rambling old mansion, where, with 
closed doors aud curtained windows, the 
three sat together. Cousin Copeland reading 
aloud, generally from the Spectator, often 
pausing to jot down little notes as they oc¬ 
curred to him in his orderly memorandum- 
book—“ mere outlines of phrases, but suffi¬ 
ciently full to recall the desired train of 
thought,” ho observed. The ladies embroid¬ 
ered, Miss Margaretta sitting before the 
large frame she had used when a girl—they 
did all the sowing for the household (very 
little new material, and much repairing of 
old), but these domestic labors were strictly 
confined to the privacy of their own apart¬ 
ments—in the drawing-room or boudoir they 
always embroidered. Gardis remembered 
this with sadness as she removed the cover 
from the large frame, and glanced at “ Moses 
in the Bulrushes,” which her inexperienced 
hand could never hope to finish; she was 
thinking of her aunt, but any one else would 
have thought of the bulrushes, which were 
now pink, now saftron, and now blue, after 
some mediieval system of floss silk vegeta¬ 
tion. 

Having gone all around the apartment 
and dusted every thing, Chinese images and 
all, Gardis opened the old piano and gently 
played a little tune. Miss Margaretta had 
been her only teacher, and the young giiTs 
songs were old-fashioned; but the voice was 
sweet and full, and before she knew it she 
was filling the house with her melody. 

“ Little Cupid one day in a myrtle bough strayed, 
And among the sweet blossoms he playfully played, 
Plucking many a sweet from the boughs of the tree, 
Till he felt that his finger was stung by a bee,” 
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sang Gardis, and went on blithely through 
the whole, giving Mother Venus’s advice 
archly, and adding a shower of improvised 
trills at the end. 

“ Bravo!” said a voice from the garden 
below. 

Rushing to the casement, Miss Duke be¬ 
held, first with astonishment, then dismay, 
two officers in the uniform of the United 
States army standing at the front-door. 
Tliey bowed courteously, and one of them 
said, Can I see the lady of the house 

“ I—I am the lady,” replied Gardis, con- 
fusedlj^; then drawing back, with the sud¬ 
den remembrance that she should not have 
shown herself at all, she ran swiftly up to 
the study for Cousin Copeland. But Cousin 
Copeland was not there, and the little mis¬ 
tress remembered with dismay that old Di¬ 
nah was out in the'corn field, {md that Pom- 
pey had gone fishing; there was nothing for 
it, then, but to go down and face the stran¬ 
gers. Summoning all her self-possession. 
Miss Duke descended. She would have pre¬ 
ferred to hold parley from the window over 
the doorway, like the ladies of olden time, 
but she feared it would not be dignified, 
seeing that the times were no longer olden, 
and therefore she went down to the entrance 
whore the two were awaiting her. Shall 
I ask them in she thought. “ What would 
Aunt Margaretta have done The Gardis- 
ton spirit was hospitable to the core. But 
tliese—these were the Vandals, the despots, 
under whose presence the whole fair land 
was groaning. No; she would . not ask 
them in. 

The elder officer, a grave young man of 
thirty, was spokesman. “ Do I address Miss 
Gardiston ?” he said. 

I am Miss Duke. My aunt. Miss Gardis¬ 
ton, is not living,” replied Gardis. 

“ Word having been received that the yel¬ 
low fever has ax^peared on the coast, we have 
been ordered to take the troops a few miles 
inland and go into camj) immediately^. Miss 
Duke. The grove west of this house, on the 
bank of the river, having been selected as 
cainx^ing ground for a portion of the com¬ 
mand, we have called to say that you need 
feel no alarm at the proximity of the sol¬ 
diers ; they will be under strict orders not 
to trespass your grounds.” 

“ Thanks,” said Gardis, mechanically; but 
she was alarmed; they both saw that. 

I assure you. Miss Duke, that there is 
not the slightest cause for nervousness,” 
said the younger officer, bowing as ho spoke. 

“And your servants will not be enticed 
away,” added the other. 

“ We have only two, and they—would not 
go,” replied Gardis, not aggressively, but 
merely stating her facts. 

The glimmer of a smile crossed the face 
of the younger officer, but the other remain¬ 
ed unmoved. 


“ My name, madam, is Newell, David Now¬ 
ell, captain commanding the company that 
will be encamped here. I beg you to send 
me word immediately if any thing occurs to 
disturb your quiet,” he said. 

Then the two saluted the little mistress 
with foiTual courtesy, and departed, walking 
down the x>ath together with a quick stex> 
and soldierly bearing, as though they were 
on parade. 

“ Ought I to have asked them in?” thought 
Gardis; and she went slowly ux) to the draw¬ 
ing-room again and closed the piano. “I 
wonder who said ^ bravo ?’ The younger 
one, I x^resume.” And she x>resumed cor¬ 
rectly. 

At lunch (corn-bread and milk) Cousin 
Cox^eland’s old-young face ax^x^eared promx)t- 
ly at the dining-room door. Cousin Cope¬ 
land, Miss Margaretta’s cousin, was a little 
old bachelor, wliose thin dark hair had not 
turned gray, and whose small bright eyes 
needed no spectacles; he dressed always in 
black, with low shoes on his small feet, and 
his clothes seemed never to wear out, x^or- 
haps because his little frame hardly touch¬ 
ed them any where ; the cloth certainly was 
not strained. Every thing he wore was so 
old-fashioned, however, that he looked like 
the x^ictures of the high-collared, solemn lit¬ 
tle men who, accompanied by ladies all bon¬ 
net, are dex^icted in English Sunday-school 
books following funeral processions, gener¬ 
ally of the good children who die young. 

“ Oh, Cousin Copeland, where were you 
this morning when I went up to your 
study ?” began Gardis, full of the event of 
the morning. 

“You may well ask where I was, my 
child,” rex^lied the bachelor, cutting his 
toasted corn-bread into squares with math¬ 
ematical precision. “Amost interesting dis¬ 
covery—most interesting. Not being thor¬ 
oughly satisfied as to the exact identity of 
the first wife of one of the second cousins 
of our grandfather, a lady who died young 
and left no descendants, yet none the less a 
Gardiston, at least by marriage, the hax)x>y 
idea occurred to me to investigate more 
fully the contents of the papers in barrel 
number two on the east side of the central 
garret—documents that I myself classified 
in 1849, as collateral merely, not relating 
to the main line. I assure you, my child, 
that I have spent there, over that barrel, 
a most delightful morning—most delight¬ 
ful. I had not realized that there was 
so much interesting matter in store for 
me when I shall have finished the main 
line, which will be, I think, in about a 
year and a half—a year and a half. And I 
have good hopes of finding there, too, valu¬ 
able information respecting this first wife 
of one of the second cousins of our respect¬ 
ed grandfather, a lady wffiose memory, by 
some f; ' range neglect, has been suffered to 
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fall into oblivion. I shall be proud to con¬ 
stitute myself the one to rescue it for the 
benefit of posterity,” continued the little 
man, with chivalrous enthusiasm, as he took 
up his spoon. (There was one spoon to 
spare now; Gardis often thought of this 
with a saddened heart.) Miss Duke had 
not interrupted her cousin by so much as an 
impatient glance; trained to regard him 
with implicit respect, and to listen always 
to his gentle, busy little stream of talk, she 
waited until he liad finished all he had to 
say about this first wife of one of the sec¬ 
ond cousins of our grandfather” (who, ac¬ 
cording to the French phrase-books, she 
could not help thinking, should have in¬ 
quired immediately for the green shoe of 
her aunt’s brother-in-law’s wife) before she 
told her story. Cousin Copeland shook his 
head many times during the recital. He 
had not the bitter feelings of Miss Marga- 
retta concerning the late war; in fact, he 
had never come down much farther than 
the Revolution, having merely skirmished a 
little, as it were, with the war of 1812; but 
he knew his cousin’s opinions, and respect¬ 
ed their memory. So he earnestly hoped” 
that some other site would be selected for 
the camp. Upon being told that the blue 
army wagons had already arrived, he then 
‘^earnestly hoped” that the encampment 
would not be of long continuance. Cousin 
Copeland had hoped a great many things 
during his life; his capacity for hoping was 
cheering and unlimited; a hope carefully 
worded and delivered seemed to him almost 
the same thing as reality; he made you a 
present of it, and rubbed his little hands 
cheerfully afterward, as though now all had 
been said. 

Do you think I should have asked them 
in ?” said Gardis, hesitatingly. 

^^Most certainly, most certainly. Hosj)!- 
tality has ever been one of our characteris¬ 
tics, as a family,” said Cousin Copeland, fin¬ 
ishing the last spoonful of milk, which had 
come out exactly even with the last little 
square of corn-bread. 

But I did not ask them.” 

^^Do I hear you aright? You did not 
ask them. Cousin Gardiston ?” said the little 
bachelor, pausing gravely by the table, one 
liand resting on its shining mahogany, the 
other extended in the attitude of surprise. 

“Yes, Cousin Cojieland, you do. But 
these are officers of the United States army, 
and you know Aunt Margaretta’s feelings 
regarding them.” 

“True,”said Cousin Copeland, dropping 
liis arm; “you are right; I had forgotten. 
But it is a very sad state of things, my dear 
—very sad. It was not so in the old days at 
Gardiston House: then we should have in¬ 
vited them to dinner.” 

“We could not do that,” said Gardis, 
thoughtfully, “ on account of forks and 
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spoons; there would not be enough to go— 
But I would not invite them anyway,” she 
added, the color rising in her cheeks, and 
her eyes fiashing; “are they not our en¬ 
emies, and the enemies of our country? 
Vandals ? Desjiots ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cousin Copeland, es¬ 
caping from these signs of feminine disturb¬ 
ance with gentle haste. Long before, he 
was accustomed to remark to a bachelor 
friend that an atmosphere of repose was 
best adapted to his constitution and to his 
work. He therefore now retired to the first 
wife of the second cousin of his grandfather, 
and speedily forgot all about the camp and 
the officers. Not so Gardis. Putting on 
her straw hat, she went out into the garden 
to attend to her flowers and Avork off her 
annoyance. Was it annoyance, or excite¬ 
ment, merely ? She did not know. But she 
did know that the grove -was full of men 
and tents, and she could see several of the 
blue-coats Ashing in the river. “ Very well,” 
she said to herself, hotly, “ wo shall have no 
dinner, then !” But the river was not hers, 
and so she went on clipping the roses, and 
tying back the vines all the long bright 
afternoon, until old Dinah came to call her 
to dinner. As she went, the bugle sounded 
from the grove, and she seemed to be obey¬ 
ing its summons; instantly she sat down on 
a bench to wait until its last echo had 
died away. “I foresee that I shall hate 
that bugle,” she said to herself. 

The blue-coats were encamped in the 
grove three long months. Captain Newell 
and the lieutenant, Roger Saxton, made no 
more visits at Gardiston House; but when 
they passed by and saw the little mistress 
in the garden or at the window, they sa¬ 
luted her with formal courtesy. And the 
lieutenant looked back; yes, there was no 
doubt of that—the lieutenant certainly look¬ 
ed back. Saxton was a handsome youth, 
wdth blue eyes, and golden hair that would 
have curled had he not kept it so ruthless¬ 
ly short; tall and finely formed, he looked 
well in his uniform, and knew it. Captain 
Newell was not so tall—a gray-eyed, quiet 
young man. “ Commonplace,” said Miss 
Gardis. The bugle still gave forth its sil¬ 
very summons. “ It is insupportable,” said 
the little mistress, daily. And daily Cousin 
Copeland replied, “ Certainly.” But the bu¬ 
gle sounded on all the same. 

One day a deeper wrath came. Miss Duke 
discovered Dinah in the act of taking cakes 
to the camp to sell to the soldiers! 

“ Well, Miss Gardis, dey pays me well for 
it, and we’s next to not’ing laid up for de 
winter,” replied the old woman, anxiously, 
as the irate little mistress forbade the sale 
of so much as “ one kernel of corn.” 

“ Dey don’t want de corn, but dey pays 
well for de cakes, dearie Miss Gardis. Yer 
; see, yer don’t know not’ing about it; it’s 
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only ole Dinah makin’ a little money for 
herself au(l Pomp,” pleaded the faithful 
creature, who would have given her last 
crumb for the family, and died content. 
But Gardis sternly forbade all dealings with 
the camp from that time forth, and then 
she went up to her room and cried like a 
child. ^‘They knew it, of course,” she 
thought; no doubt they have had many a 
laugh over the bakery so quietly carried on 
at Gardiston Plouse. They are capable of 
supposing even that I sanctioned it.” And 
with angry tears she fell to planning how 
she could best inform them of their mistake, 
and overwhelm them with her scorn. She 
prepared several crushing little speeches, 
and held them in reserve for use; but the 
officers never came to Gardiston House, and 
of course she never went to the camp—no, 
nor so much as looked that way; so there 
was no good opportunity for delivering 
them. One night, however, the officers did 
come to Gardiston House—not only the of¬ 
ficers, but all the men; and Miss Duke was 
very glad to see them. 

It happened in this way. The unhappy 
State had fallen into the hands of double- 
faced, conscienceless whites, who used the 
newly enfranchised blacks as tools for their 
evil i)urposes. These leaders were some¬ 
times emigrant Northerners, sometimes ren¬ 
egade Southerners, but always rascals. In 
the present case they had inflamed their ig¬ 
norant followers to riotous proceedings in 
the city, and the poor blacks, fancying that 
the year of jubilee had come, when each 
man was to have a plantation, naturally be¬ 
gan by ejecting the resident owners before 
the grand division of spoils. At least this 
was their idea. During the previous year, 
when the armies were still marching through 
the land, they had gone out now and then 
in a motiveless sort of way and burned the 
fine plantation residences near the city; and 
now, chance having brought Gardiston to 
their minds, out they came, inconsequent 
and reasonless as ever, to burn Gardiston. 
But they did not know the United States 
troops were there. 

There was a siege of ten minutes, two or 
three volleys from the soldiers, and then a 
disorderly retreat; one or two wounded 
were left on the battle-field (Miss Duke’s 
flower garden), and the dining-room win¬ 
dows were broken. Beyond this there was 
no slaughter, and the victors drew off their 
forces in good order to the camp, leaving 
the officers to receive the thanks of the 
household—Cousin Copeland, enveloped in 
a mammoth dressing-gown that had belong¬ 
ed to his gTandfather, and Gardis, looking 
distractingly pretty in a hastily donned 
short skirt and a little white sack (she had 
no dressing-gown), with her brown hair 
waving over her shoulders, and her cheeks 
scarlet from excitement. Roger Saxton fell 


into love on the spot: hitherto he had only 
hovered, as it were, on the border. 

“ Had you any idea she was so exquisite¬ 
ly beautiful?” he exclaimed, as they left 
the old house in the gray light of dawn. 

“ Miss Duke is not exquisitely beautiful; 
she is not even beautiful,” reiflied the slow- 
voiced Newell. She has the true Southern 
colorless, or rather cream-colored, complex¬ 
ion, and her features are quite irregular.” 

Colorless! I never saw more beautiful 
coloring in my life than she had to-night,” 
exclaimed Saxton. 

“To-night, yes; I grant that. But it 
took a good-sized riot to bring it to sur¬ 
face,” replied the impassive captain. 

A guard was placed around the house 
at night and pickets sent down the road 
for some time after this occurrence. Gar¬ 
dis, a prey to conflicting feelings, deserted 
her usual haunts and shut herself uj) in 
her own room, thinking, thinking, what she 
ought to do. In the mean time, beyond a 
formal note of inquiry delivered daily by a 
wooden-faced son of Mars, the two officers 
made no effort toward a further acquaint¬ 
ance ; the lieutenant was on fire to attempt 
it, but the captain held him back. “ It is 
her place to make the advances now,” he 
said. It was; and Gardis knew it. 

One morning she emerged from her re¬ 
treat, and with a decided step souglit Cous¬ 
in Copeland in his study. The little man 
had been disquieted by the night attack; it 
had come to him vaguely once or twice 
since then that perhaps there might be oth¬ 
er things to do in the world besides copying 
family documents; but the nebula—it was 
not even a definite thought—had faded, and 
now he was* at work again with more ardor 
than ever. 

“ Cousin Copeland,” said Gardis, appear¬ 
ing at the door of the study, “I have decided 
at last to yield to your wishes, and—and 
invite the officers to dinner.” 

“By all means,” said Cousin Copeland, 
putting down his pen and waving his hands 
with a hearty little air of acquiescence—“ by 
all means.” It was not until long after¬ 
ward that he remembered he had never ex¬ 
pressed any wish upon the subject what¬ 
ever. But it suited Gardis to imagine that 
he had done so; so she imagined it. 

“We have little to work with,” con¬ 
tinued the little mistress of the house; “but 
Dinah is an excellent cook, and—and—oh, 
cousin, I do not wish to do it; I can not 
bear the mere thought of it; but oh! we 
must, we must.” Tears stood in her eyes 
as she concluded. 

“ They are going soon,” suggested Cousin 
Coi)eland, hesitatingly, biting the end of his 
! quill. 

I “That is the very reason. They are go- 
! ing soon, and we have done nothing to ac¬ 
knowledge their aid, their courtesy — we 
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Gardistons, both of iis. They have saved 
our home, perhaps our lives; and we—we 
let them go without a word! Oh, cous¬ 
in, it must not be. Something we must do; 
noblesse oblige! I have often thought and 
thought, and really there is nothing but 
this: wo must invite them to dinner,” said 
Miss Duke, tragically. 

—I always liked little dinners,” said 
Cousin Copeland, in a gentle, assenting 
murmur. 

Thus it happened that the officers re¬ 
ceived two formal little notes with the com¬ 
pliments of Miss Gardiston Duke inclosed, 
and an invitation to dinner. “Hurrah!” 
cried Saxton. “ At last!” 

The day appointed was at the end of the 
next week; Gardis had decided that that 
would bo more ceremonious. “And they 
are to understand,” she said, proudly, “that 
it is a mere dinner of ceremony, and not of 
friendship.” 

“ Certainly,” said Cousin Copeland. 

Old Dinah was delighted; Gardis brought 
out some of the half-year rent money, and a 
dinner was planned, of few dishes truly, but 
each would be a marvel of good cooking, as 
the old family servants of the South used to 
cook when time was nothing to them. It is 
not much to them now; but they have heard 
that it ought to be, and that troubles the 
perfection of their j)ie crust. There was a 
little wine left in the wine-room—a queer 
little recess like a secret chamber—and there 
was always the crocodile china and the few 
pieces of cut glass. The four forks would 
be enough, and Gardis would take no jelly, 
so that the spoons would serve also; in fact, 
the dinner was planned to accommodate 
the silver. So far, so good. But now as to 
dress; here the poor little mistress was sad¬ 
ly pinched. She knew this; but she hoped 
to make use of a certain well-worn change¬ 
able silk that had belonged to Miss Marga- 
retta, in hue a dull green and purple. But, 
alas! upon inspection she discovered that 
the faithful garment had given way at last, 
after years of patient service, and now 
there was nothing left but mildew and 
shreds. The invitation had been formally 
accepted; the dinner was in course of prep¬ 
aration : what should she do ? She had ab¬ 
solutely nothing, poor child, save the two 
faded old lawns which she wore ordinarily, 
and the one shabby woolen dress for cooler 
weather. “If they were any thing but 
what they are,” she said to herself, after she 
had again and again turned over the con¬ 
tents of her three bureau drawers, “ I would 
wear my every-day dress without a moment’s 
thought or trouble. But I will not allow 
these men, belonging to the despot army of 
the North, these aliens forced upon us by a 
strong hand and a hard fate, to smile at the 
shabby attire of a Southern lady.” 

She crossed the hall to Miss Margaretta’s 


closed room: she would search every cor¬ 
ner; possibly there was something she did 
not at the moment recall. But, alas! only 
too well did she know the contents of the 
closet and the chest of drawers, the chest 
of drawers and the closet; had she not 
been familiar with every fold and hue from 
her earliest childhood ? WaiS there nothing 
else ? There was the cedar chamber, a lit¬ 
tle cedar cupboard in the wall, where Miss 
Margaretta kept several stately old satin 
bonnets, elaborate structures of a past age. 
Mechanically Gardis mounted the steps, and 
opened the little door half-way up the wall. 
The bonnets were there, and with them sev¬ 
eral packages; these she took down and 
opened. Among various useless relics of 
finery appeared, at last, one whole dress; 
narrow-skirted, short, with a scantily fash¬ 
ioned waist, it was still a complete robe of 
its kind, in color a delicate blue, the material 
clinging and soft like Canton crape. Fold¬ 
ed with the dress were blue kid slippers and 
a silk belt with a broad buckle. The pack¬ 
age bore a label with this inscription: 
“ The gowm within belonged to my respect¬ 
ed mother, Pamela Gardiston,” in the hand¬ 
writing of Miss Margaretta, and Gardis re¬ 
membered that she had seen the blue skirt 
once, long ago, in her childhood. But Miss 
Margaretta allowed no jjrying, and her 
niece had been trained to ask permission 
always before entering her apartment, and 
to refrain from touching any thing, unless 
asked to do so, while there. But now the 
poverty-stricken little hostess carried the 
relics carefully across to her own room, and 
locking the door, attired herself, and anx¬ 
iously surveyed the effect. The old-fash¬ 
ioned gown left her shoulders and arms 
bare, the broad belt could not lengthen the 
short waist, and the skirt hardly covered 
her ankles. “I can wear my old muslin 
cape, but my arms will have to show, and 
my feet too,” she thought, wdth nervous 
distress. The creased blue kid slippers were 
full of little holes and somewhat mildewed, 
but the girl mended them bravely; she 
said to herself that she need only walk 
down to tfie dining-room and back; and, be¬ 
sides, the rooms would not be brightly light¬ 
ed. If she had had any thing to work with, 
even so much as one yard of material, she 
would have made over the old gown; but 
she had absolutely nothing, and so she de¬ 
termined to overcome her necessities by 
sheer force of will. 

“How do I look, cousin?” she said, ap¬ 
pearing at the study door on the afternoon 
of the fatal day. She spoke nervously, and 
yet proudly, as though defying criticism. 
But Cousin Copeland had no thought of 
criticism. 

“My child,” he said, with pleased sur¬ 
prise, “ you look charming. I am very glad 
you have a new gown, dear, very glad.” 
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Men are all .alike,” thought Garclis, ex- j 
ultingly. The others will think it is new 
also.” 

Cousin Copeland possessed hut one suit 
of clothes; consequently he had not been 
able to honor the occasion by a change of 
costume; but he wore a ruifled shirt, and a 
flower in his button-hole, and his counte¬ 
nance was sedately illumined by the thought 
of the festal board below. He was not .at 
work, but merely dabbling a little on the 
outer edges—making flourishes at the ends 
of the chapters, numbering pages, and so 
forth. Gardis had gone to the drawing¬ 
room ; she longed to see herself from head 
to foot, but, with the excejition of the glass¬ 
es in two old pier-tables—glasses whose juir- 
pose had always been to her (and to us) a 
mystery—there was no large mirror save 
the gauze-veiled one in the drawing-room. 
Should she do it ? Eve listened to the tempt¬ 
er, and fell. Likewise Gardis. A scissors, a 
chair, .a snip, and lo! it was done. There she 
was, a little figure in a quaint blue gown, the 
thick muslin cape hiding the neck, but the 
dimpled .arms bare almost to the shoulder, 
since the sleeve was but a narrow puff; the 
brown hair of this little imfige was braided 
around the head like a coronet; the wistful 
face was colorless .and sad; in truth, there 
seemed to be tears in the brown eyes. I 
will not cry,” said Gardis, jumping down 
from her chair, ^‘but I do look odd; there 
is no doubt of that.” Then she remember¬ 
ed that she should not have jumped on ac¬ 
count of the slippers, and looked anxious¬ 
ly down; but the kid still held its place 
over the little feet, and going to the ])iano, 
the young mistress of the manor began pl.ay- 
ing a gay little love-song, as if to defy her 
own sadness. Before it was finished old 
Pompey, his every-day attire made majestic 
by a large stiffly starched collar, announced 
the guests, and the solemnities began. 

Every thing moved smoothly, however; 
Cousin Copel.and’s conversation w.as in its 
most flowing vein, the simple little dinner 
was marvelously well cooked and served, 
Pompey was statuesque, and the two guests 
agreeable. They remjiined at the t.able 
some time, according to the old G.ardiston 
custom, and then, the ends of wax-candles 
having been lighted in the drawing-room, 
coffee was served there in the crocodile cups, 
.and Miss Duke sang one or two songs. Soon 
after, the officers took leave. Captain New¬ 
ell bowed as he said farewell, but Roger 
Saxton, younger and more impulsive, ex¬ 
tended his hand. Miss Duke made a stately 
courtesy, with downcast eyes, as though she 
had not observed it; but by her heightened 
color the elder guest suspected the truth, 
and smiled inwardly at the proud little res¬ 
ervation. “ The hand of Douglas is his 
own,” he said to himself. 

The dreaded dinner was over, and the 


j gild had judged correctly: the two visitors 
had no suspicion of the antiquity of the 
blue gown. 

Did you ever see such a sweet little pic¬ 
ture, from the pink rose in the hair down to 
the blue slipper!” said Saxton, enthusiastic¬ 
ally. 

“She looked well,” replied Newell; “but 
as for cordiality—” 

“ I’ll win that yet. I like her all the bet¬ 
ter for her little ways,” said the lieutenant. 
“I suppose it is only natural that Southern 
girls should cherish bitterness against us; 
although, of course, site is far too young 
to have lost a lover in the war—far too 
young.” 

“ Which is a comfort,” said Newell, dryly. 

“A great comfort, old man. Don’t be 
bearish, now, but just wait a while and 
see.” 

“Precisely what I intend to do,” said 
Newell. 

In the mean time Gardis, in the privacy 
of her own room, was making a solemn fu¬ 
neral pyre on the hearth, composed of the 
blue gown, the slippers, and the pink rose, 
and watching the flame as it did its work. 
“ So perish also the enemies of my country!” 
she said to herself. (She did not mean ex¬ 
actly that they should be burned on funeral 
pyres, but merely consigned them on this, 
as on .all occasions, to a general perdition.) 
The old dress was but a rag, and the slip¬ 
pers were worthless, but had they been new 
.and costly, she would have done the same. 
Had they not been desecrated ? Let them 
die! 

It was, of course, proper that the guests 
should call at Gardiston House within a day 
or two; and Roger Saxton, ignoring the 
coldness of his.recejotion, came again and 
again. He even sought out Cousin Cope¬ 
land in his study, and won the heart of the 
old bachelor by listening a whole morning 
to extracts from the documents. Gardis 
found that her reserve was of no avail 
against this bold young*soldier, who follow¬ 
ed her into all her little retreats, and paid 
no attention to her stinging little speeches. 
Emboldened and also angered by what she 
deemed his callousness, she every day grew 
more and more open in her tone, until you 
might have said that she, as a unit, poured 
out upon his head the whole bitterness of 
the South. Sfixton made no answer until 
the time came for the camp to break up, the 
soldiers being ordered back to the city. 
Then he came to see her one afternoon, and 
s.at for some time in silence; the conversa¬ 
tion of the little mistress was the same as 
usual. 

“ I forgive this, and all the bitter things 
you have said to me, Gardis,” he remarked, 
abruptly. 

“ Forgive! And by what right, Sir—” 

“ Only this: I love you, dear.” And then 
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Ii 0 poured out all the tide of his young ar¬ 
dor, and laid his heart and his life at her 
feet. 

But the young girl, drawing her slight 
figure ux) to its full height, dismissed him 
with haughty composure. She no longer 
spoke angrily or bitterly, but simx^ly said. 
That you, a Northerner and a soldier, should 
presume to ask for the hand of a Southern 
lady, shows. Sir, that you have not the least 
comprehension of us and of our country.” 
Then she made him a courtesy and left the 
room. The transformation was comx)lete,* 
it was no longer the hot-tempered girl flash¬ 
ing out in biting little si^eeches, but the 
woman uttering the belief of her life. Sax¬ 
ton rode off into town that same night, de¬ 
jected and forlorn. 

Captain Newell took his leave a day later 
in a different fashion; he told Miss Duke 
that he would leave a guard on the i)rem- 
ises if she wished it. 

‘‘ I do not think it will bo necessary,” an¬ 
swered the lady. 

‘^Nor do I; indeed, I feel sure that there 
will be no further trouble, for we have placed 
the whole district under military rule since 
the last disturbance. But I thought possi¬ 
bly you might feel timid.” 

“ I am not timid. Captain Newell.” 

The grave cajrtain stroked his mustache 
to conceal a smile, and then, as he rose to 
go, ho said: “ Miss Duke, I wish to say to 
you one thing. You know nothing of us, of 
course, but I trust you will accept my word 
when I say that Mr. Saxton is of good fami¬ 
ly, that ho is well educated, and tliat he is 
heir to a fortune. What he is x^ei'sonally 
you have seen for yourself—a frank, kind- 
hearted, manly young fellow.” 

“ Did you come here to x)lead his cause ?” 
said the girl, scornfully. 

‘^No; I came here to ofier you a guard, 
Miss Duke, for the protection of your prop¬ 
erty. But at the same time I thought it 
only my duty to make you aware of the real 
value of the gift laid at your feet.” 

How did you know—” began Gardis. 

Roger tells me every thing,” replied the 
officer. “ If it were not so, I—” Here ho 
paused; and then, as though he had con¬ 
cluded to say no more, he bowed and took 
leave. 

That night Gardiston House was loft to 
itself in the forest stillness. “ I am glad 
that bugle has gone away forever,” said 
Gardis. 

‘^And yet it was a silvern sound,” said 
Cousin Copeland. 

The fall rains began, and there was no 
more walking abroad; the excitement of the 
summer and the camp gone, in its place came 
the old cares wliich had been half forgotten. 
(Care always waits for a cold or a rainy day.) 
Could the little household manage to live— 
live with their meagre comforts—until the 


next x^ayment of rent came in ? That was 
the question. 

Bitterly, bitterly poor was the whole 
Southern country in those dreary days aft¬ 
er the war. The second year was worse than 
the first; for the hopes that had buoyed ux» 
the broken fortunes soon disappeared, and 
nothing was left. There was no one to helx) 
Gardis Duke, or the hundreds of other wom¬ 
en in like desolate positions. Some of the 
furniture and ornaments of the old house 
might have been sold, could they have been 
X)rox)erly brought forward in New York city, 
Avhere there were people with x^urses to buy 
such things; but in the South no one want¬ 
ed Chinese images, and there was nothing 
of intrinsic value. So the little household 
lived along, in a spare, x)inched way, until, 
suddenly, final disaster overtook them: the 
tenant of the warehouse gave up his lease, 
declaring that the old building was too 
ruinous for use; and as no one succeeded 
him, Gardiston House beheld itself face to 
face with starvation. 

If we wasn’t so old. Pomp and mo. Miss 
Gardis, we could work for yer,” said Dinah, 
with great tears rolling down her wrinkled 
cheeks; but we’s just good for not’ing 
now.” 

Cousin Copeland left his manuscripts and 
wandered .aimlessly around the garden for a 
day or two; then the little man rose early 
one morning and walked into the city, with 
the hopeful idea of obtaining employment 
as a clerk. ‘^My handwriting is more than 
ordinarily ornate, I think,” he said to him¬ 
self, with proud confidence. 

Reaching the town at last, he walked iiast 
the stores several times and looked timidly 
within; he thought perhaps some one would 
see him, and come out. But no one came; 
and at last he ventured into a clothing store, 
through a grove of ticketed coats and sus¬ 
pended trowsers. The x)roprietor of the es¬ 
tablishment, a Northern Hebrew whose ven¬ 
ture had not paidVery well, heard his modest 
request, and asked what he could do. 

I can write,” said Cousin Copeland, with 
quiet pride; and in answer to a sign he 
climbed up on a tall stool and proceeded to 
cover half a sheet of pax)er in his best style. 
As he could not at the moment think of any 
thing else, he wrote out several paragraphs 
from the last family document. 

“Richard, the fourth of the name, a de¬ 
scendant on the maternal side from the most 
respected and valorous family—” 

“ Oh, we don’t care for that kind of writ¬ 
ing ; it’s old-fashioned,” said Mr. Ottenhei- 
mer, throwing down the paper, and waving 
the applicant toward the door with his fat 
hand. “ I don’t want my books frescoed.” 

Cousin Copeland retired to the streets 
again with a new sensation in his heart. 
Old-fashioned? Was it old-fashioned? 
And even if so, was it any the less a rarelj^ 
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attained and delicately ornate style of'writ¬ 
ing? He could not understand it. Weary 
'with the unaccustomed exercise, he sat down 
at last on the steps of a church—an old 
structure 'whose spire bore the marks of 
homh-shells sent in from the blockading 
fleet outside the bar during those months of 
dreary siege—and thought he 'would refresh 
himself with some furtive mouthfuls of the 
corn-bread hidden in his pocket for limch. 

“Good-morning, Sir,” said a voice, just 
as he had drawn forth his little parcel and 
was opening it behind the skirt of his coat. 
“When did you come in from Gardiston?” 

It was Captain Newell. With the rare 
courtesy which comes from a kind heart, he 
asked no questions regarding the fatigue 
and the dust-powdered clothes of the little 
bachelor, and took a seat beside him as 
though a church step on a city street was a 
customary place of meeting. 

“ I was about to—to eat a i)ortion of this 
com-hread,” said Cousin Copeland, hesita¬ 
tingly ; “ will you taste it also ?” 

The young officer accepted a share of the 
repast, gravely, and then Cousin Copeland 
told his story. He was a simple soul; Miss 
Margaretta would have made the soldier 
believe she had come to town merely for her 
o'wn lofty amusement or to buy jewels. It 
ended, however, in the comfortable eating 
of a good dinner at the hotel, and a cigar 
in Captain Newell’s own room, which was 
adorned with various personal appliances 
for comfort that astonished the eyes of the 
careful little bachelor, and left him in a 
maze of vague wonderings. Young men 
lived in that way, then, nowadays ? They 
could do so, and yet not he persons of—of 
irregular habits ? 

David Newell persuaded his guest to 
abandon, for the present, all idea of obtain¬ 
ing employment in the city. “ These tran¬ 
sition shoji-keepers are not capable of ap¬ 
preciating qualifications such as yours. Sir,” 
he said. “Would it not be better to set 
about obtaining a new tenant for the ware¬ 
house ?” 

Cousin Copeland thought it would; but 
repairs were needed, and— 

“ Will you give me the charge of it ? I 
am in the city all the time, and ! have ac¬ 
quaintances among the Northerners who 
are beginning to come down hero with a 
view of engaging in business.” 

Cousin Copeland gladly relinquished the 
warehouse, and then, after an hour’s rest, 
he rode gallantly back to Gardiston House 
on one of the captain’s horses; he explained 
at some length that he had been quite a 
man of mettle in his youth as regards horse¬ 
flesh—“often riding. Sir, ten and fifteen 
miles a day.” 

“I will go in for a moment, I think,” said 
the young officer, as they arrived at the old 
gate. 


“ Most certainly,” said Cousin Copolancl, 
cordially; “ Gardis will be delighted to see 
you.” 

“Will she?” said the captain. 

Clouds had gathered, a raw wind from 
the ocean swept over the land, and fine 
rain was beginning to fall. The house 
seemed dark and damp as the two entered 
it. Gardis listened to Cousin Copeland’s de¬ 
tailed little narrative in silence, and made 
no comments while he was present; but 
when he left the room for a moment she 
said, abruptly: 

“ Sir, you will make no repairs, and you 
will take no steps toward procuring a ten¬ 
ant for our property in the city. I will not 
allow it.” 

“ And why may I not do it as well as any 
other person ?” said Captain Newell. 

“ You are not ^ any other person,’ and you 
know it,” said Gardis, with flushed cheeks. 
“I do not choose to receive a favor from 
your hands.” 

* “ It is a mere business transaction. Miss 
Duke.” 

“ It is not. You know you intend to 
make the repairs yourself,” cried the girl, 
passionately. 

“ And if I do so intend ? It will only be 
advancing the money, and you can pay me 
interest if you like. The city will certainly 
regain her old position in time; my venture 
is a sure one. But I wish to assist you, Miss 
Duke; I do not deny it.” 

“ And I—will not allow it!” 

“What will you do, then ?” 

“God knows,” said Gardis. “But I would 
rather starve than accept assistance from 
you.” Her eyes were full of tears as she 
spoke, but she held her head proudly erect. 

“ And from Saxton ? He has gone North, 
but he would be so proud to help you.” 

“ From him least of all.” 

“ Because of his love for you ?” 

Gardis 'was silent. 

“Miss Duke,let me ask you one question. 
If you had loved Roger Saxton, would you 
have married him ?” 

“ Never!” 

“You would have sacrificed your whole 
life, then, for the sake of—” 

“ My country. Sir.” 

“We have a common country, Gardis,” 
answered the young man, gravely. Then, 
as he rose, “ Child,” he said, “ I shall not re¬ 
linquish the charge of your property, given 
into my hands by Mr. Copeland Gardiston, 
and, for your own sake, I beg you to be more 
patient, more gentle, as becomes a woman. 
A few weeks will no doubt see you released 
from even your slight obligation to me: you 
will have but a short time to wait.” 

Poor Gardis! Her proud scorn went for 
nothing, then ? She was overridden as 
though she had been a child, and even re¬ 
buked for want of gentleness. The draw- 
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ing-room was cheerless and damp in the 
rainy twilight; the girl wore a faded lawn 
dress, and her cheeks were pale; the old 
house was chilly through and through, and 
even the soldier, strong as he was, felt him¬ 
self shivering. At this instant enter Cous¬ 
in Copeland. ^‘Of course you will spend 
the night here,” he said, heartily. It is 
raining, and I must insist upon your stay¬ 
ing over until to-morrow—must really in¬ 
sist.” 

Gardis looked up quickly; her dismayed 
face said, plainly, “ Oh no, no.” Thereupon 
the young officer immediately accepted Cous¬ 
in Copeland’s invitation, and took his seat 
again with quiet deliberation. Gardis 
sank down upon the sofa. ^^Very well,” 
she thought, desperately, ^Hhis time it is 
hopeless. Nothing can be done.” 

And hopeless it was. Pompey brought 
in a candle, and placed it upon the table, 
where its dim light made the large apart¬ 
ment more dismal than before; the rain 
lioured down outside, and the rising wind 
rattled the loose shutters. Dinner was an¬ 
nounced—one small fish, potatoes, and corn- 
bread. Pale Gardis sat like a statue at the 
head of the table, and made no effort to en¬ 
tertain the guest; but Cousin Copeland 
threw himself bravely into the breach, and, 
by way of diversion, related the whole sto¬ 
ry of the unchronicled wife of one of our 
grandfather’s second cousins,” who had turn¬ 
ed out to be a most remarkable personage 
of Welsh descent, her golden harp having 
once stood in the very room in which they 
were now seated. 

Do you not think, my child, that a—a 
little fire in your aunt Margaretta’s boudoir 
would—would be conducive to our com¬ 
fort ?” suggested the little bachelor, as they 
rose from the table. 

As you please,” said Gardis. 

So the three repaired thither, and when 
the old red curtains were down, and the fire 
lighted, the little room had at least a sem¬ 
blance of comfort, whatever may have been 
in the hearts of its occupants. Gardis em¬ 
broidered, Cousin Copeland chatted on in a 
steady little stream, and the guest listened. 

I will step up stairs to my study, and bring 
down that file of documents,” said the bach¬ 
elor, rising. He was gone, and left only si¬ 
lence behind him. Gardis did not raise her 
head, but went steadily on with the em¬ 
broidered robe of the Queen of Sheba. 

am thinking,” began David Newell, 
breaking the long pause at last, ^'how com¬ 
fortable you would be. Miss Duke, as the 
wife of Eoger Saxton. He would take you 
North, away from this old house, and ho 
would be so proud and so fond of you.” 

No answer. 

The place could be put in order if you 
did not care to sell it, and your cousin Cope¬ 
land could live on hero as usual; indeed, I 


could scarcely imagine him in any other 
home.” 

“Nor myself.” 

“ Oh yes. Miss Duke; I can easily imagine 
you in New York, Paris, or Vienna. I can 
easily imagine you at the o];)era, in the pic¬ 
ture-galleries, or carrying out to the full 
your exquisite taste in dress.” 

Down went the embroidery. “ Sir, do you 
mean to insult me?” said the pale cotton- 
robed little hostess. 

“ By no means.” 

“ Why do you come here ? Why do you 
sneer at my poor clothes? Whj"—” Her 
voice trembled, and she stopped abruptly. 

“ I was not aware that they were poor or 
old. Miss Duke. I have never seen a more 
exquisite costume than yours on the even¬ 
ing when we dined here by invitation; it 
has been like a picture in my memory ever 
since.” 

“An old robe that belonged to my grand¬ 
mother, and I burned it, every shred, as soon 
as you had gone,” ^aid Gardis, hotly. 

Far from being impressed as she had in¬ 
tended he should be, David Newell merely 
bowed; the girl saw that he set the act 
down as “ temper.” 

“ I suppose your Northern ladies never do 
such things ?” she said, bitterly. 

“You are right; they do not,” he an¬ 
swered. 

“ Why do you come here ?” pursued Gar¬ 
dis. “Why do you speak to me of Mr. Sax¬ 
ton ? Though he had the fortune of a prince, 
ho is nothing to me.” 

“ Roger’s fortune is comfortable, but not 
princely. Miss Duke—by no means princely. 
We are not princely at the North,” added 
Newell, with a slight smile, “and neither 
are we ^ knightly.’ We must, I fear, yield 
all claim to that prized word of yours.” 

“I am not aware that I have used the 
word,” said Miss Duke, with lofty indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“ Oh, I did not mean you alone—you per¬ 
sonally—but all Southern ladies. However, 
to return to our subject: Saxton loves you, 
and has gone away with a saddened heart.” 

This was said gravely. “ As though,” Miss 
Duke remarked to herself—“ really as though 
a Saxton’s heart was of consequence!” 

“ I presume he will soon forget,” she said, 
carelessly, as she took up her embroidery 
again. 

“ Yes, no doubt,” replied Captain Newell. 
“ I remember once on Staten Island, and 
again out in Mississippi, when he was even 
more— Yes, as you say, he will soon for¬ 
get.” 

“ Then why do you so continually speak 
of him?” said Miss Duke, sharply. Such 
prompt corroboration was not, after all, as 
agreeable as it should have been to a well- 
regulated mind. 

“ I speak of him. Miss Duke, because I 
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wish to know whether it is only your South¬ 
ern girlish pride that speaks, or whether you 
really, as would he most natural, love him 
as he loves you ; for, in the latter case, you 
would he able, I think, to fix and retain his 
somewhat fickle fancy. He is a fine fellow, 
and, as I said before, it would he but natu¬ 
ral, Miss Duke, that you should love him.’^ 

“ I do not love him,” said Gardis, quick¬ 
ly and angrily, putting in her stitches all 
wrong. Who was this person, daring to as¬ 
sume what would or would not he natural 
for her to do ? 

“ Very well; I believe you. And now that 
I know the truth, I will tell you why I come 
here: you have asked me several times. I 
too love you. Miss Duke.” 

Gardis had risen. ^^You?” she said— 
^^you ?” 

^‘Yes,I; I too.” 

He was standing also, and they gazed at 
each other a moment in silence. 

I will never marry yon,” said the girl at 
last—never! never! You do not, can not, 
understand the hearts of Southern women, 
Sir.” 

“ I have not asked you to marry me. Miss 
Duke,” said the young soldier, composed¬ 
ly; ^^and the hearts of Southern women 
are much like those of other women, I pre¬ 
sume.” Then, as the girl opened the door 
to escape, ‘^You may go away if you like, 
Gardis,” he said, hut I shall love you all 
the same, dear.” 

She disappeared, and in a few moments 
Cousin Copeland re-entered, with aj^ologies 
for his lengthened absence. I found sev¬ 
eral other documents I thought you might 
like to see,” he said, eagerly. ‘^They will 
occupy the remainder of our evening de¬ 
lightfully.” 

They did. But Gardis did not return; 
neither did she appear at the breakfast 
table the next morning. Captain Newell 
rode back to the city without seeing her. 

Not long afterward Cousin Copeland re¬ 
ceived a formal letter from a city lawyer. 
The warehouse had found a tenant, and he, 
the lawyer, acting for the agent. Captain 
Newell, had the honor to inclose the first 
installment of rent money, and remained 
an obedient servant, and so forth. Cousin 
Copeland was exultant. Gardis said to her¬ 
self, “He is taking advantage of onr pover¬ 
ty,” and going to her room, she sat down to 
plan some way of release. “ I might be a 
governess,” she thought. But no one at the 
South wanted a governess now, and how 
could she go North? She was not aware 
how old-fashioned were her little accom¬ 
plishments—^her music, her embroidery, her 
ideas of literature, her prim drawings, and 
even her deportment. No one made courte¬ 
sies at the North any more, save perhaps in 
the Lancers. As to chemistry, trigonome¬ 
try, x)hysiology, and geology, the ordinary 


studies of a Northern girl, she knew hardly 
more than their names. “We might sell 
the place,” she thought at last, “ and go 
away somewhere and live in the woods.” 

This, indeed, seemed the only way open 
to her. The house was an actual fact; it 
was there; it was also her own. A few days 
later an advertisement appeared in the city 
newsi^aper: “ For sale, the residence known 
as Gardiston House, situated six miles from 
the city, on Green River. Apply by letter, 
or on the premises, to Miss Gardiston Duke.” 
Three days passed, and no one came. The 
fourth day an ap^ilicant appeared, and was 
ushered into the dining-room. He sent up 
no name; but Miss Duke descended hope¬ 
fully to confer with him, and found—Cap¬ 
tain Newell. 

“You!” she said, paling and flushing. 
Her voice faltered; she was sorely disap¬ 
pointed. 

“ It will always be myself, Gardis,” said 
the young man, gravely. “ So you wish to 
sell the old house ? I should not have sup¬ 
posed it.” 

“ I wish to sell it in order to bo freed from 
obligations forced upon us. Sir.” 

“ Very well. But if I buy it, then what ?” 

“You will not buy it, for the sira 2 )le rea¬ 
son that I will not sell it to you. You do 
not wish the place; you would only buy it 
to assist us.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Then there is nothing more to be said, 
I believe,” said Miss Duke, rising. 

“ Is there nothing more, Gardis ?” 

“Nothing, Captain Newell.” 

And then, without another word, the sol¬ 
dier bowed, and rode back to town. 

The dreary little advertisement remained 
in a corner of the newsjiaper a month lon¬ 
ger, but no purchaser appeared. The win¬ 
ter was rainy, with raw east winds from the 
ocean, and the old house leaked in many 
places. If they had lived in one or two of 
the smaller rooms, which were in better con¬ 
dition and warmer than the large apart- 
.ments, they might have escaped; but no 
habit was changed, and three times a day 
the table was spread in the damp dining¬ 
room, where the atmosphere was like that 
of a tomb, and whore no fire was ever made. 
The long evenings were generally sj)ent in 
the sombre drawing-room by the light of the 
one candle, and the rain beat against the 
old shutters so loudly that Cousin Cope¬ 
land was obliged to elevate his gentle little 
voice as he read aloud to his silent compan¬ 
ion. But one eveniiig he found himself 
forced to pause; his voice had failed. Four 
days afterward he died, gentle and placid 
to the last. He was an old man, although 
no one had ever thought so. 

The funeral notice appeared in the city 
paper, and a few old family friends came 
out to Gardiston House to follow the last 
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Gardiston to liis resting-place in St. Mark’s 
forest cliurcli - yard. They were all sad¬ 
faced people, clad in mourning much the 
worse for wear. Accustomed to sorrow, they 
followed to the grave quietly, not a heart 
there that had not its own dead—husbands, 
brothers, and sons slain on the cruel battle¬ 
fields in cold Virginia, and over the border 
at Gettysburg and Aiitietam. They all re¬ 
turned to Gardiston House, sat a while in the 
drawing-room, spoke a few words each in 
turn to the desolate little mistress, and then 
took leave. Gardis was left alone. 

Captain Newell did not come to the fune¬ 
ral ; he could not come into such a company 
in his uniform, and he would not come with¬ 
out it. He had his own ideas of duty, and 
his own pride. But he sent a wreath of beau¬ 
tiful flowers, which must have come from 
some city where there was a hot-house. 
Miss Duke would nokplace the wreath upon 
the coffin, neither would she leave it in the 
drawing-room; she stood a while with it in 
her hand, and then she stole up stairs and 
laid it on Cousin Copeland’s open desk, 
where daily he had worked so patiently and 
steadily through so many long years. Use¬ 
lessly? Who among us shall dare to say 
that? 

A week later, at twilight, old Dinah 
brought up the young officer’s card. 

Say that I see no one,” replied Miss Duke. 

A little note came back, written on a slip 
of paper: I beg you to see me, if only for 
a moment; it is a business matter that has 
l)rought me here to-day.” And certainly it 
was a very forlorn day for a pleasure ride: 
the wind howled through the trees, and the 
roads were almost impassable wuth deep 
mire. Miss Duke went down to the dining¬ 
room. She wore no mourning garments: 
she had none. She had not worn mourn¬ 
ing for her aunt, and for the same reason. 
Chilled by the damp room, pale and silent, 
she stood before the young officer waiting 
to hear his errand. It was this: some one 
wished to purchase Gardiston House—a real 
purchaser this time, a stranger. Captain 
Newell did not say that it was the wife of 
an army contractor, a Northern woman, who 
had taken a fancy for an old family resi¬ 
dence, and intended to be herself an old 
family iii future ; he merely stated the price 
offered for the house and its furniture, and 
in a few words placed the business clearly 
before the listener. 

Her face lighted with pleasure. At last!” 
she said. 

‘‘ Yes, at last. Miss Duke.” There was a 
shade of sadness in his tone, but he spoke 
no word of entreaty. “ You acce 2 )t ?” 

do,” said Gardis. 

must ride back immediately to the 
city,” said David Newell, taking up his cap, 
before it is entirely dark, for the roads are 
very heavy. I came out as soon as I heard ■ 


of the offer. Miss Duke, for I knew you would 
be so glad, so very glad.” 

“ Yes,” said Gardis, “ I am glad; very glad.” 
Her cheeks were flushed now, and she smiled 
as she returned the young officer’s bow. 
^‘Some time. Captain Newell—some time I 
trust I shall feel like thanking you for what 
was undoubtedly intended, on your part, as 
kindness,” she said. 

‘^It was never intended for kindness at 
all,” said Newell, bluntly. It was never 
but one thing, Gardis, and you know it; 
and that one thing is, and always will be, 
love. Not ^ always will be,’ though ; I should 
not say that. A man can conquer an un¬ 
worthy love if he chooses.” 

Unworthy ?” said Gardis, involuntarily. 

^^Yes, unworthy; like this of mine for 
you. A Avomaii should bo gentle, should be 
loving; a woman should have a womanly 
nature. But you—you—you do not seem 
to have any thing in you but a foolish pride. 
I verily believe, Gardis Duke, that if you 
loved me enough to die for me, you would 
still lot me go out of that door \vithout a 
word, so deej^, so deadly is that pride of 
yours. AVhat do I want with such a wife ? 
No. My wife must love mo—love me ar¬ 
dently, as I shall love her. Farewell, Miss 
Duke ; I shall not see you again, j^robably. 
I will send a lawyer out to comjdele the 
sale.” 

He was gone, and Gardis stood alone in the 
darkening room. Gardiston House, where 
she had spent her life—Gardiston House, 
full of the memories and associations of two 
centuries—Gardiston House, the living re¬ 
minder and the constant supjiort of that 
family 2 )rido in which she had been nur¬ 
tured, her one possession in the land which 
she had so loved, the beautiful, desolate 
South—would soon be hers no longer. She 
began to sob, and then when the sound 
came back to her, echoing through the still 
room, she stopi^ed suddenly, as though 
ashamed. I will go abroad,” she said; 
^Hhere will be a great deal to amuse me 
over there.” But the comfort was dreary; 
and, as if she must do something, she took 
a candle, and slowly visited every room in 
the old mansion, many of them long unused. 
From garret to cellar she went, touching 
every piece of the antique furniture, folding- 
back the old curtains, standing by the dis¬ 
mantled beds, and softly pausing by the 
empty chairs : she was saying farewell. On 
Cousin Copeland’s desk the wreath still lay; 
in that room she cried from sheer desola¬ 
tion. Then, going down to the dining-room, 
she found her solitary repast awaiting her, 
and, not to distress old Dinah, sat down in 
her accustomed jdace. Presently she per¬ 
ceived smoke, then a sound, then a hiss and 
a roar. She flew up stairs ; the house was 
on fire. Somewhere her candle must have 
started the flame ; she remembered the loose 
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papers in Cousin Copeland’s study, and the 
wind blowing through the broken window- 
pane ; it was there that she had cried so 
bitterly, forgetting every thing save her 
own loneliness. 

Nothing could be done; there was no 
house within several miles—^no one to help. 
The old servants were infirm, and the fire 
had obtained strong headway; then the 
high wind rushed in, and sent the flames 
up through the roof and ^ver the tops of 
the trees. When the whole upper story was 
one sheet of red and yellow, some one rode 
furiously up the road and into the garden, 
where Gardis stood alone, her little figure 
illumined by the glare; nearer the house 
the two old servants were at work, trying 
to save some of the furnifcure from the lower 
rooms. 

I saw the light and hurried back, Miss 
Duke,” began Captain Newell then, as he 
saw the wan desolation of the girl’s face. 
^‘Oh, Gardis, why will you resist me lon¬ 
ger?” he cried, passionately. ^^You shall 
be any thing you like, think any thing you 
like, only love me, dear, as I love you.” 

Aud Gardis burst into tears. “ I can not 
help it,” she sobbed; “ every thing is against 
me. The very house is burning before my 
eyes. Oh, David, David, it is all wrong; 


every thing is wrong. But what can I do 
when—when you hold me so, and when— 
But oh, do not ask me any more.” 

But I shall,” said Newell, his face flush¬ 
ing with deej) happiness. ^‘When what, 
dear ?” 

When I—” 

“ Love me ?” said Newell. He would have 
it spoken. 

“Yes,” whisi)ered Gardis, hanging her 
head. 

“And I have adored the very shoe-tie of 
my proud little love ever since I first saw 
her sweet face at the drawing-room win¬ 
dow,” said Newell, holding her close and 
closer, and gazing down into her eyes with 
the deep gaze of the quiet heart that loves 
but once. 

And the old house burned on, burned as 
though it knew a contractor’s wife was 
waiting for it. “ I see our Gardis is provid¬ 
ed for,” said the old house. “She never 
was a real Gardiston, anyway, only a Duke; 
so it is just as well. As for that contract¬ 
or’s wife, she shall have nothing; not a Chi¬ 
nese image, not a spindle-legged chair, not 
one crocodile cup—no, not even one stone 
upon another.” 

It kept its word: in the morning there 
was nothing left. Old Gardiston was gone. 


LOST. 

By'ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Once on a time she came to me, 

As some small star from heaven might flee— 
To be a mortal’s sole delight, 

A love by day, a dream by night. 

The sweetest thing on land, or sea. 

My little darling crept to me. 

A trembling, tender, fairy thing, 

Too grave to smile, too sad to sing. 

Aware of earth with grieved surprise. 

An alien from her native skies, 

A baby angel strange to see. 

My little darling came to me. 

But love and loving taught her smiles. 

And life and living baby wiles— 

The way to cling, to coax, to kiss. 

To fill my soul with deepest bliss; 

My heart of hearts, my life, was she. 

This little love who came to me. 

What words she stammered, soft and low. 
No other ear but mine could know; 

More gentle than a cooing dove. 

More fond than any voice of love. 

So shy, so sweet, so tenderly. 

My little darling spoke to me. 


I know not how to tell the grace 
That dwelt upon her wistful face— 

The tinted skin, the lip’s pure bloom. 

The clearest eyes that knew not gloom. 
The hair as soft as moth wings be. 

My little darling showed to me. 

Alas! I know that all is gone. 

That here I sit and grieve alone. 

That every fair and gracious thing 
I loved and lost is but a sting; 

Another thorn thy memory. 

My little darling, brings to me. 

But kindly night doth pity pain: 

In all my dreams she comes again: 

Her precious head is on my breast; 

My happy arms caress her rest; 

I hear her words of tender glee; 

My little darling kisses me. 

Ah 1 sweet is night—too sweet, too brief— 
Wlien day recalls our bitterest grief. 

The hungry heart, the longing dire 
That burns the soul with vain desire. 

The ancient cry of wild distress, 

The Rachel-mourning, comfortless. 

0 God! once more that face to see!' 

My little darling, come to me! 
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WILLIAM A. MUULKNUERG. 


I N 1864 the Eev. Dr. William A. Muhlen¬ 
berg wrote a little tract, which he dedi¬ 
cated to his friend and parishioner the late 
Robert B. Minturn, the poor man’s friend 
and mine,” with the title, “St. Johnland: a 
Retro-Prospectus. In two letters, supposed 
to be written in the year 187-. ^ Your old 

men shall dream dreams,’ Acts, ii. 17.” The 
first letter describes an imaginary visit to 
a peculiar community, and begins thus: 
“You recollect that beautiful plain which 
we used to admire in our drives through 
the upper part of-County, gently slop¬ 

ing toward the south, with wooded hills on 
the north, diversified by clumps of trees, 
and a brook winding through it? I have 
lately been there. The little cluster of cot¬ 
tages upon it has grown into quite a vil¬ 
lage, with a pretty rural church in the 
midst. The houses, much like the original 
ones, are scattered along broad and circui¬ 
tous streets, shaded by some of those fine 
oak and elm trees yet standing in their an¬ 
cient grandeur. Several large buildings are 
on the outskirts of the town.” Then the 
writer proceeds to tell of the character of 
this place and its people, this St. Johnland, 
in its main feature a Church industrial com¬ 
munity. The second letter describes a Sun¬ 
day spent at this place and the method of 
the worship, the bearing and conversation 
of the population, and the kind of theology 


that is encouraged 
there, etc. This let¬ 
ter is followed by a 
postscript beginning 
thus: “I have told my 
dream. And shall that 
be the end of it ? Shall 
it be no more than a 
dream ?” and closing 
with presenting the 
urgent demand on the 
part of the neglected 
and suffering iiortion 
of the people of New 
York, especially chil¬ 
dren, for such a health- 
Ihl, industrial, and 
Christian retreat. 

There was a speedy 
answer to this appeal, 
and in October the 
next year, 1865, a large 
farm was purchased 
on the north shore of 
Long Island, about 
forty miles east of 
New York. The build¬ 
ings at the present date 
are the chm-ch, the Old 
Man’s Home or St. 
John’s Inn, the Boys’ 
House and School, the Children’s Home, the 
Library and Village Hall, the Printing-office 
and Stereotype Foundry, the Children’s Sum¬ 
mer Home and Bible Woman’s Rest Awhile, 
and several cottages, besides farm buildings. 
These surely are positive facts, and this farm 
of some six hundred acres, with its fields and 
forests, its meadows and hills and fine wa¬ 
ter-front and numerous buildings, shows the 
stuff that the good doctor’s dream was made 
of. In speaking of him and this work of 
his it is best for me and most respectful to 
him to dwell upon the broadest and highest 
aspects of the subject, and try to interpret 
a noble charity more than to praise a noble 
man, who does not like to have his left hand 
know what his right hand is doing. 

He dreamed this di’eam in his venerable 
years, at an age when men are generally 
thought to have given up bold aspirations 
and to have settled down upon some fixed 
routine of life—the man of i)leasure to ^is 
cards and pipe and bottle, the man of busi¬ 
ness to his price-current and his invest¬ 
ments, the devotee to his tracts and prayer- 
meetings. 

There is probably something in the pulse 
and temper of threescore years and upward 
which unfits a man for sensational appeals, 
and Avhich makes it hard for him to keej) his 
place in a popular pulpit in a great city that 
exacts incessant excitement. The old cor- 
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rection for this state of things was a young 
colleague in preaching and a young partner 
in business. But of late the American pul¬ 
pit has tended more to favor stirring young 
men, and a large number of the most schol¬ 
arly and thoughtful of the elder clergy are 
upon the retired list. Let them take their 
lot cheerfully, and do their best with their 
time and opportunity. Some of them are 
altogether’ too diffident, and because they 
no longer win multitudes by their eloquence, 
they leave their pen idle and their influence 
languid. Some churches and denomina¬ 
tions are wise in encouraging such men, and 
economizing their ripe fruits for the service 
of the press or the university, while others 
leave them to shift for themselves. How 
much we all gain by the continued activity 
of such venerable fathers as the Rev. Dr. 
William Adams and President Woolsey! 
How refreshing it is to have a word once in 
a while from the Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, and 
hud him still master of a style unsurpassed 
in simplicity, freshness, and force! Should 
not more account he made of keeping such 
powers in due fields of usefulness ? and how 
delightful it is to see Dr. Muhlenberg, in his 
venerable years and delicate health, earnest 
as ever in his work, and bringing all the 
lines of his various and devoted career into 
unison! I have mot him occasionally at 
the Church of the Holy Communion, which 
he founded; 1 have seen and conversed with 
him several times lately at St. Luke’s Hos¬ 
pital, where he is the master-spirit; and I 
am just from St. Johnland, where I have 
seen the eiforts to carry out the fond and 
final dream of his life, and to establish a 
community in which his previous works as 
teacher, pastor, and health - bringer shall 
have their consummation. 

If we would understand St. Johnland, we 
must have in our eye St. Paul’s College, at 
Flushing, where he labored for nearly twen¬ 
ty years, the Holy Communion Church, of 


which he was rector 1846-58, and St. Luke’s 
Hospital, where he has been pastor and su¬ 
perintendent since 1858, and through them 
trace the converging purposes and thoughts 
that have sought this new home on Long 
Island Sound. 

The founder of St. Johnland lives most of 
the time still in the city, and from his resi¬ 
dence in his great hospital he cares for the 
part of his flock that is in the country. If 
his health were more vigorous, he would 
more vary his life, and divide his time be¬ 
tween the two homes. Perhaps his case is 
an illustration of the closer union that is to 
take place between the green fields and the 
paved streets, and that in the course of time 
there is to be no sharp sex^aration between 
town life and country life. The rich are 
taking care of themselves, and even in their 
winter iDalaces they have milk, eggs, and 
flowers and many good things from their 
farms. Raind transit may give the working 
X)eoxdo of cities homes and lands in the coun¬ 
try, and entirely transform their condition 
and their temper. What may not enlight¬ 
ened humanity do with its hospital barges 
on the water, and its cottages, "workshops, 
and churches in the fields? If there were 
no other reason for looking into the country 
for the Christian Arcadia, sheer necessity is 
reason enough. The city is already for the 
most part occupied, and in order to find 
house-room, cai)ital is building in the air. 
Where on Manhattan Island or near it can 
we find six hundred acres for St. Johnland? 
And Mammon is beginning to find fault with 
St. Luke’s Hospital for holding a single acre 
for God’s suffering children on the stately 
avenue where wealth and fashion claim to 
bo lords. 

We reached St. Johnland on a i>leasant 
Saturday evening in June, and after a short 
drive from the railway station, we found 
ourselves at the door of the Family Mansion, 
where the acting superintendent resides. It 
was encouraging to 
find so much taste 
and comfort and so 
little pretension and 
outlay. Too much 
of our x)revalent pie¬ 
ty and charity goes 
into bricks and mor¬ 
tar, and monstrous 
debts are incun-ed 
that sadly slight the 
great inecept, Owe 
no man any thing, 
but to love one an¬ 
other.” This settle¬ 
ment is out of debt, 
and one part of the 
explanation of this 
remarkable fact is 
that comparatively 
liltle monev has 
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been spent upon 
building, and ]iext 
to nothing upon or¬ 
nament. Here we 
liave no costly medi- 
leval architecture as 
at Clewer, where, in¬ 
deed, rich patrons 
can well aiford it; 
nor have we even 
the solid stone-work 
of Muller’s famous 
Orphan House at 
Ashley Down; but 
here is a cluster of 
simple cottages in 
the order of a quad¬ 
rangle, with the im¬ 
pressive little wood¬ 
en Church of the 
Testimony of Jesus 
in the centre of the 
upper line of the 
<]uadrangle, as if 
giving the Master’s 
blessing to the dis¬ 
ciples gathered at 
His table. We had a 
cordial greeting, and yj 

after arefreshing sup¬ 
per, with genial conversation, we joined with | 
the young farmers in the evening prayers 
of the family, to which they were called by 
the sound of the horn. The presiding lady, 
who is Sister Superintendent in Dr. Muhlen¬ 
berg’s absence, rei)resent8 one of the most 
important institutions in the Christian 
Church, and while in zeal her order, the 
Sisterhood of the Holy Communion, is un¬ 
surpassed, its members are less conspicuous 
than others in externals of dress and usage. 
It originated in 1845, and I have the author¬ 
ity of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter’s book 
on Sisterhoods for the fact that it Avas the 
first Protestant association of the kind in 
this country, and anterior also to the first 
of the English Sisterhoods—that of Miss 
Sellon, which did not exist until 1848. The 
community Avas regularly organized in 1852, 
and in the spring of 1853 the corner-stone 
of the Sisters’ House was laid adjoining 
the Church of the Holy Communion, which 
stands on the corner of TAventieth Street 
and Sixth Avenue. The Sisters, on remov¬ 
ing into this house in February, 1854, open¬ 
ed an infirmary in that and the next house, 
which was the germ of St. Luke’s Hospital. 
The rules of this order are few and simple. 
They require the Sisters to engage for the 
term of three years, with liberty of renewal. 
The term of probationers is not less than 
six months. The first Sister is the head of 
the community. The dress is simple and 
uniform, peculiar only in its plainness, and 
an adaptation of the ordinary attire ot a 
gentlewoman rather than the affectation ot 
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a foreign religious habit. These Sisters are 
to live where they do their A^mrks of charity 
Avhen possible, Avithout any conA^entual se¬ 
clusion. They are to be proAuded for Avith- 
out funds of their own, Avhile it is desired 
that when possible their personal expenses, 
except for board, should be met by their 
own private means or by their friends. 
Forty-seven practical, comprehensive ques¬ 
tions, slightly altered from a series prepared 
by Pastor Fliedner Avith especial reference 
to deaconesses employed in hospitals, Avith a 
hymn and prayer, are a sufficient exi^laua- 
tion of the spirit of this Sisterhood. 

I have seen the services and made the ac¬ 
quaintance of several orders of Sisterhoods 
at home and abroad, and found them full of 
instruction and interest. The Sisterhood of 
the Holy Communion resembles in its sim¬ 
plicity and in the absence of peculiar voavs 
the Sisterhood of the Bishop Potter Memo¬ 
rial Home, of Philadelphia, Avhile the Sisters 
of St. John the Baptist, Clewer, and those 
of St. Margaret, Grimstead, have more of the 
characteristics of the Catholic orders. The 
confirmed Sisters of Clewer take the vow 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience for life, 
Avith liberty, hoAvever,^ibo leave the institu¬ 
tion when they see fit. The Sisters of St. 
Margaret apparently have a more stringent 
organization. All of these Sisters Avith 
Avhom I have conversed have seemed to me 
to be very positive and interesting charac¬ 
ters, Avith a very large element of what is 
in the best sense called the lady of society 
combined Avith then’ devoted Christian Avorn- 
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anhood. I have never seen more charming 
manners than those of a Sister of St. Mar¬ 
garet, in her gray homespun and plain cap, 
and her frank acknowledgment of her love 
of the daily Communion, and her constant 
attendance upon the sick childi*en in her 
hosi)ital. There is a time for discussing 
rites and doctrines, hut self-sacrificing piety 
and charity should stop our dogmatics and 
bring us all home to the one Gospel and 
Church. Certainly this has been the lesson 
taught me alike by the Anglo-Catholics of 
St. Margaret and of St. John the Baptist, 
and of these evangelical Catholics of the 
Holy Communion, who are so well repre¬ 
sented by Sister Anne at St. Johnland. 

The presiding Sister in the Family Man¬ 
sion made us at home at once not only in 
that house, but in the whole community. 
This homo look is, indeed, the prominent 
and characteristic feature of the i)lace, and 
in this respect it differs from most institu¬ 
tions of benevolence, which are generally 
administered in such a wholesale way as to 
lose the individual and the family in the 
multitude, and to sacrifice personal affection 
to routine method. Here there is organiza¬ 
tion, indeed, entire order, but not such as to 
interfere with the natural and reasonable 
relationships of blood and affinity. Here 
are cottages for families in the strict sense 
of the term, where parents may live with 
their children, or a widow may have a home 
for herself and her little ones; and there 
are houses on a larger scale, where vari¬ 


ous inmates, properly chosen, live together 
under the same roof under a kindly super¬ 
vision quite x^arental in authority and care¬ 
fulness. Who can say too much of the ben¬ 
efits of such home arrangements, with the 
free range of the fields and forests, the 
pleasant associates, the opportunities for 
industry, and the access to school and 
church? Dr. Muhlenberg well proved the 
need of such homes in his Eetro-Prospectus 
when he wrote thus: Look at that sad 
woman, who the other day brought her 
emaciated boy to the hospital, needing food 
more than medicine. She had lost her hus¬ 
band in the war, had not got the bounty, 
had six other children whom she was trying 
to keep together by such work as she could 
get. ^ But oh, the rear basement,’ she said, 
‘ where we stop, is always so wet!’ Or that 
young man who lately sought admission to 
our wards with incipient phthisis, for which 
the doctor recommended to him the country. 
No wonder he was consumptive, for he had 
long been sewing early and late on the tai¬ 
lor’s board, with fourteen others, in a close, 
dark room in the rear of the shop. Or that 
good brother of eighty-five, who in intelli¬ 
gence and piety might compare with the 
venerable one furnished in our sketch. He 
does not require medical or surgical treat¬ 
ment. He is a beneficiary of one of the hos¬ 
pital associations, who begged us to receive 
him, as his only homo must be hero or on 
Blackwell’s Island. Shall we sendhim there ? 
Or that other aged one of seventy-six, who 
has been a consist¬ 
ent communicant of 
our Church since ho 
was thirty—a well- 
informed, reading 
old man, driven by 
sickness from his sky 
parlor, where his bed 
has sometimes been 
drenched with rain. 
Or that sweet-faced 
young girl, waiting 
for the last agony of 
a heart-disease con¬ 
tracted by bending 
over the needle six¬ 
teen hours out of the 
twenty-four, to sup¬ 
port her enfeebled 
mother. Or that 
hard-working wom¬ 
an, who was sent 
here by a dispensary 
physician, hoxiing we 
might give her work 
while she was being 
treated for her eyes, 
which could never 
be better while she 
lived on tea and 
broth. Or, in an- 
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other direction, look 
in at the factory where 
I lately saw children 
who, the overseer told 
me, are confined there 
thirteen and a half 
hours every day, al¬ 
lowing half an hour 
for each of their 
meals. In the winter 
they come along be¬ 
fore light, through 
frost and snow, and 
are not free until 
eight at night.” 

Think of these pic¬ 
tures of suffering, and 
of the dismal tene¬ 
ments and degrad¬ 
ing associations and 
scanty living and pre¬ 
carious employment 
of a large class of 
well - disposed fami¬ 
lies in the great city; 
note the ready access 
of their children to 
bad company, and 
the difficulty of find¬ 
ing chance playmates 
without corruption, and what light is 
thrown upon the Christian IndTistrial Com¬ 
munity, with its homes and workshop and 
fair and school and church! These pho¬ 
tographs of the most characteristic of the 
buildings and the inhabitants, show better 
than any words of mine can do the genius 
of the place. I was glad to be there on 
Sunday, and to see the whole population in 
its Sunday face and attire. It was really 
an interesting and cheering sight. The 
neat and impressive little Church of the 
Testimony of Jesus was well filled alike at 
the regular morning service and at the aft¬ 
ernoon service, which is more adapted to 
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the instruction of children. The two ex¬ 
tremes of life, childhood and age, were rep¬ 
resented most conspicuously, with a fair 
proportion of youth and middle age. A lar¬ 
ger company of children than we usually 
see in a parish church gave a bright look to 
the assembly, and their tidy dress, pleasant 
expression, and reverential manners were a 
goodly sight, that the great apostle of love 
would have rejoiced to see in the place con¬ 
secrated to the testimony of Jesus in his 
name. St. Johffis Inn, that was so nobly 
endowed by the late John David Wolfe, 
had a goodly delegation, and these old men 
had all the air of habitual and substantial 
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GROUP OF YOUNGEST G1UL8. 

worshipers, very niucli like the solid men 
that sit at the head of the pews iu the lead¬ 
ing country churches, and seem to carry the 
wisdom and the iuflueuce of the whole par¬ 
ish in their heads. 

The building, the gift of Mr. Adam Nor- 
rie, is spacious, light, and airy, with a large 
open j)latform for the readers and the preach¬ 
er, without eveu the restriction of the usual 
chancel rails, whose place is supplied at the 
Communion season by temporary arrange¬ 
ments for kneeling. The inscription over 
the chancel is this: This is His command¬ 
ment, that we believe in the name of His Son 
Jesus Christ, and love one another, as He 
gave us commandment.” The usual morn¬ 
ing service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was read, with considerable abbre¬ 
viation and with some additions, especially 
in the Litany. The singing was hearty and 
congregational, with the accompaniment of 
a good organ and a cheery chorus of young 
voices. The sermon, by a stranger, was giv¬ 
en without notes, and xJresented iu a direct 
manner, wdth many illustrations from the 
lields and forests, the need of living not by 
bread alone, but by the bread of heaven, 
and it was in decided contrast with the 
sermon lately given by the same preacher 
to Dr. Muhlenberg’s old congregation on 
the life and thought of St. Augustine—a 
carefully studied Lent lecture, an hour long, 
to an audience quite as different. In both 
cases, however, the popular element was not 
neglected, and in the city church an espe¬ 
cial service for w'orkiug-men was advertised 
for the next Sunday evening. 

This church of St. Johnland is in some re¬ 


spects quite xieculiar. 
Although the i)astor 
is required to be an 
Ex)iscox)al ian, and th e 
Exnscopal Prayer- 
book is to be used, 
the full liberty of 
Christian conscience 
is recognized as the 
right of the minister, 
who is not bound to 
any form of w^ords 
that he believes to 
be contrary to Holy 
Scripture. Liberty 
of prayer is also rec¬ 
ognized, either in al¬ 
lowing x^recomposed 
prayer, according to 
the Directory, or oth¬ 
er prayer. Liberty 
of ministerial fellow¬ 
ship is also recog¬ 
nized, and the min¬ 
ister is not to con¬ 
sider the x>i’iiicixiles 
of the Prayer-book 
of his Church, wheth¬ 
er expressed or imxdied, as prohibiting the 
preaching of the Gospel in her x^laces of 
worshix:) by ministers of other reformed and 
evangelical churches whenever the same is 
deemed exx)edient, in due allegiance to the 
Head of the Church and due fellowship with 
His embassadors. The good doctor seems 
sagaciously to avoid all points of ecclesias¬ 
tical casuistry in‘these matters, by claiming 
the right of the head of a household or of 
an institution to prescribe its devotions and 
religions instruction. But there is evident¬ 
ly no disposition to push him to the wall or 
to interfere with his remarkable good works 
on the part of the Church authorities. He 
can go to a Presbyterian Communion, or 
preach in a Presbyterian pulpit, or invito a 
Presbyterian to his own pulpit, without be¬ 
ing disturbed. It is understood that the 
great-grandson of the founder of the Lu¬ 
theran Church iu America can not x)art with 
the Lutheran blood, and that he has at heart 
the comx)letion of the movement which the 
Church of Cranmer and Latimer so mightily 
began, the union of Protestant and Catholic 
in one Evangelical Catliolic Church. With 
all its conservativism, our American Prot¬ 
estant Episcopal Church evidently does not 
wish to be ungenerous, and the Bishop of 
New York but showed its essential spirit 
when, not long ago, at the convocation of 
clergy, he invited the elder Dr. Tyug and 
Dr. Muhlenberg to join with him iu the of¬ 
fice of the Holy Communion, and to repeat 
the old call for Calvin and Luther to conic 
in and bring their people. 

Dr. Muhlenberg often meets with an asso¬ 
ciation of clergymen who in various ways 
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represent the comxire- 
hensive spirit of his 
Church, and they al¬ 
ways welcome him 
almost by acclama¬ 
tion. Tliese men are 
not radicals, but pos¬ 
itive believers and 
constructive work¬ 
ers ; but they do not 
believe in a fossil re¬ 
ligion or an exotic 
clergy, and they are 
friends of generous 
thought and reason¬ 
able progress, and 
especially of our 
American national¬ 
ity. They started 
the Cliurch Congress, 
which promises to bring out so much abil¬ 
ity and strength, and to correct the clan¬ 
nishness of the merely sectional diocesan- 
ism that forgets the whole in the parts; 
and their pen and voice and practical work 
are making a mark on public opinion, lit¬ 
tle as they court public notice. They seem 
to bo good friends of St. Johnland, and 
the most practical men among them speak 
hopefully of its x>ros];)ects. They probably 
care less for any of the doctor’s peculiar 
notions than for his dominant purpose and 
his great catholic heart, and they are ap¬ 
parently content to keep within the liberty 
and order of their Church institutions, and 
leave tlio leaven of progress to work itself 
out in God’s own time. They take no party 
name, and they have not lost their humili¬ 
ty since several of their number have been 
asked to be bishops and x>residents. 

Certainly there is a growing feeling among 
thoughtful men that religion must bo more 
wisely and vigorously applied to life, and 
that Christianity must have its social sci¬ 
ence and art, not behind but before the 
march of secular civilization. How the end 
is to bo won we can not know till we try. 
The problem of this industrial community, 
with its union of homes, workshops, school¬ 
ing, and religion, still needs careful thought 
and wise economy; yet the results thus far 
are encouraging. The farm is thrifty, and 
the 16,600 quarts of milk last year well served 
150 young mouths. The foundry does well, 
and Sister Anne’s handsome volume of the 
doctor’s Evangelical Catholic papers is a spec¬ 
imen of its work. The recent accession of a 
rector who is proverbially known as a mas¬ 
ter economist promises well for the future. 
Of old the tribes gathered around the wells 
dug by their fathers, and our Lord taught 
memorable lessons at a place of which it 
was said, ‘^Jacob’s well was there.” Such a 
spring will always flow with healing and 
refreshing waters where the founder of St. 
Johnland taught with power and is to rest 
VoL. LIL—No. 311.—44 


in peace. He has given his whole substance 
to this x>lace, and his body will rest where 
his heart has so long lived. 

I looked from the little tower of my coun¬ 
try homo last Sunday evening across the 
Sound toward the shore of Long Island, in 
search of St. Johnland, and I soon identified 
it with the help of a tolerably good glass. 
On one side stands Port Jeflerson, which is 
opxiosito Bridgeport; and on the other Hunt¬ 
ington Light, wliich is abreast of Norwalk, 
and between the two is Smithtown Bay. I 
discovered in this bay the cliff of St. John¬ 
land and the stairway down to the water, 
to which I had so recently walked with the 
goodly company of children and youth, who 
very iiroperly were encouraged to take a 
pleasant ramble on the shore after their 
two church services. Between that port 
and that light-honse apiieared that Chris¬ 
tian settlement, which is both a haven to 
the weary and a light to the benighted. It 
was a good lesson for Sunday evening, and 
one that will not bo studied for a single 
time. Thirty-six years ago, January 13, 
1840, near that spot, Charles Follen perished 
in the burning Lexington: and so one good 
man’s memory shines ux)on the dark waters 
with another good man’s life. 

Allow me, in writing this simple sketch 
of a good man’s enterprise, to acknowledge 
gratefully, in behalf of the class of men 
whom I in my x:)Oor way rexiresent, the worth 
of your Magazine to our community. Your 
Monthly is one of the memorial works of 
our twenty-five years of metropolitan life, 
and it is a power in the country and the 
world. As an old contributor, I salute you, 
the house and family of Harpers, as I close, 
and with the brother now living I resx)ect- 
fully name the three who have gone, whom 
I well knew and affectionately cherished. 
The brother who went last is nearest now 
at heart, and his name, like his character, is 
not out of x>lace here in this notice of St. 
Johnland. Samuel Osgood. 
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GARTH:* 

^ N[obcl. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ACCIDENT. 


F or some days past Garth has heen un¬ 
der a cloud. Outwardly sullen and re¬ 
pellent, there were occasional glimpses be¬ 
neath of smouldering fierceness. He had 
been chary of speech to every one; and a 
certain sweetness generally to ho detected 
at the bottom of his most rugged manifesta¬ 
tions had heen entirely obscured. A i^erson 
like Garth can easily become the most dis¬ 
agreeable companion imaginable: strip^ied 
of the tenderness and silent geniality which 
should redeem stern features and reserved 
manners, he speedily grows intolerable. To 
attempt to conciliate him is like putting 
your head in a lion’s mouth, and it requires 
more than average nerve and audacity to 
bully or ridicule him into good humor. The 
best of him at such times is his morbid tend¬ 
ency to keep out of the way. 

There was no record that Garth had spok¬ 
en a kind word or done a graceful deed since 
the day when he had received his visitors 
in his studio. On the other hand, he had 
given signs of being not only in a had hu¬ 
mor, hut in an ngly temper. He had paced 
moodily about the house, his fists thrust in 
his coat pockets, his under-lip grimly pro¬ 
jecting, his rough brows throwing dark 
shadows over his surly eyes. He had stroll¬ 
ed off by himself to the woods, often just at 
meal-times, and more than once long after 
dark, returning, after hours of absence, not 
a whit the better for his ramble. He had 
carefully avoided his father; he had stared 
his uncle out of countenance half a dozen 
times; while his behavior to Madge had heen 
so oddly compounded of aversion and attrac¬ 
tion that it was difficult to know what to 
think of it. Curiously enough, however, he 
chose this period to he i)articularly attentive 
to old Nikomis, spending not a few hours of 
every day in the chimney-corner opposite 
hers, smoking a pipe (also an unusual prac¬ 
tice with him), and at intervals addressing 
her ill low tones, almost as guttural and un¬ 
intelligible as tliose in which the old lady 
made her replies. He seemed to find some¬ 
thing in her dusky companionship that ac¬ 
corded better with his sombre humor than 
any thing the pale-faced Caucasian race 
could supply. He ate most of his meals 
with only her to keep him in countenance; 
he let his black hair tangle in savage disar- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
18T5, by Julian Hawtiiornk, in the office of the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


ray about his big head; and appeared to re¬ 
gret, on the whole, that he had not heen 
horn and bred a full-blooded Indian, with a 
copper-colored skin, a wigwam, and a selec¬ 
tion of smoke-dried scaljis dangling in the 
obscurity overhead. But though associa¬ 
ting with Nikomis on the common ground 
of the kitchen hearth, he never attempted 
to follow her to her den in the attic, and it 
was further observable that he did not go 
near his studio at any time, nor so much as 
look at either pencil or paint-brush. 

Such having heen his category of late, 
both his father and his uncle might have 
heen surprised at his coinjiaratively impet¬ 
uous manner of coming into the room on 
this morning of the picnic. Golightley, with¬ 
drawn in the window-seat, escaped the 
young man’s notice at first. He sat down 
opposite his father, seemingly conscious only 
of him and of the letter in his own hand. 

Father, I must read you this,” ho began, 
pulling the letter roughly out of its envel¬ 
ope ; “ it’s from—” 

“ Good-morning, Garth,” interposed Cuth- 
hert, in a tone which he used hut seldom, 
quiet and low, hut with a peculiar infiection 
about it which Garth, from his childhood 
up, had never failed to feel to the marrow 
of his bones. “ When you’ve taken off* your 
cap, you might say good-morning to your 
uncle; and I dare say Nikomis will give you 
some buckwheats, if you ask her properly.” 

At the mention of his uncle, the young 
man looked quickly round, and after a mo¬ 
ment followed Mr. Urmson’s suggestion as 
to the compliments of the day, rising from 
the table as he did so, and replacing the let¬ 
ter in his side pocket, while the envelope 
remained on the table. I want no break¬ 
fast,” he added; besides, it’s time we were 
olf, Uncle Golightley. They are waiting for 
us in the village by this time. Father, are 
you coming with us ?” 

Mr. Urrason shook his head. I must stay 
in my study, I find, to-day,” said he. More¬ 
over, I think I’ve eaten too many huck- 
wheats. Make my excuses to the ladies.” 

Garth paused a minute, with his hand in 
his pocket, looking thoughtfully at his gray, 
pale, emaciated, bright-eyed father—a strik¬ 
ing contrast to him in almost every respect. 
“I’ll see you this evening, then, if you are 
up,” ho said at length—“ this evening, late, 
if you will let me.” 

“ Then the sooner you are off, the earlier 
you will be hack, and the better will he your 
chance of finding me awake. You are ready, 

I suppose, Golightley? Well, I hope the 
nuts and grapes may he plentiful; though, 
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for my part, I think buckwheats are a great 
(leal nicer, and quite as indigestible. Good- 
by” 

The uncle and nephew accordingly made 
ready to dei)art, each of them, perhaps, wish¬ 
ing he might have had Cuthhert’s private 
ear a w’hile longer. Golightley, however, 
was too aftahle to manifest any discontent; 
he gayly donned his hat, threw a precau¬ 
tionary shawl across his arm, glanced at his 
spurs, and j)rofessed himself eager for the 
woods. A rivederci, fratello mio !’^ he cried, 
turning on the threshold, and airily kissing 
the tips of his lingers; ami so preceded Garth 
out of the room. 

Mr. Urmson took up the envelope from 
the table, glanced at the handwriting and 
the postmark, and finally put it in the pock¬ 
et of the dressing-gown he wore, with a 
sigh. Then he turned to the old Indian. 

“ Nikomis,” said he, in a feeble and rather 
dejected tone, “ I find my pains are going to 
come on again. This will be a bad day for 
me, I apprehend. IVe been doing so well 
for the past week or so that I suppose I 
must pay for it. Can you have the medi¬ 
cine ready in about half an hour? I shall 
be overhead in the study.’^ 

Nikomis only gTunted in reply; but as 
Mr. Urmson prepared to leave the room, she 
got up from her seat, and, hobbling after 
him, threw open the door, took him gently 
but effectively under the arm, and so moved 
beside him down the hall and slowly up the 
stairs. Mr. Urmsou’s face looked pinched 
and bloodless, and in mounting the stairs 
he pressed his lips rigidly together, and once 
or twice his eyelids quivered and almost 
closed. Arrived at his study door, however, 
he turned, with something like his custom¬ 
ary smile, on his assistant, and said,Thank 
you, Nikomis; you are a very kind old lady.” 

Meanwhile Garth and Golightley were on 
their way to the village, the latter, accord¬ 
ing to his persistent custom, having linked 
his own through the former’s unwilling arm. 
Golightley was probably a believer in the 
magnetic influence of one human being upon 
another, and fancied that if he could but 
contrive to handle his companion enough, 
he would be thereby enabled to make upon 
him or her a corresponding moral imi)res- 
sion. Doubtless there are many persons 
who do enjoy being stroked and patted, and 
who are more or less liable to pur under 
the operation; but Garth never purred in 
any circumstances, and was as averse from 
being touched promiscuously as though he 
had lacked a skin. Nevertheless, he had 
never openly resented the tactics of his un¬ 
cle, toward whom he was perhaps the more 
doggedly determined to show liking, be¬ 
cause instinctively holding him in disfavor. 
Garth had a powerful imagination and more 
than enough sensibility; but along with 
these qualities he possessed a sturdy ration¬ 


al faculty, which was continually collaring 
its more refined associates, and asking them 
what they were up to. 

His uncle, as they left the house, had 
entered ux)on a discussion of Mr. Urmson. 
^‘Cuthbert, your dear father. Garth,” said 
he, “ is a man you might call dva^ dvdpiov — 
a chief of men, as old Homer has it. By 
George, he is a fine fellow! I really knew 
him very little before I went to Europe; he 
was away himself, you know, during most 
of my big-boyhood; and being so much old¬ 
er than I, of course—and then having dif¬ 
ferent mothers, too, I suppose—we weren’t 
so intimate as we might have been other¬ 
wise. But I always knew—bless you, I 
knew just as well!—that there was the 
making of a grand friendship between us 
two, if ever we got a fair show. But I’m 
bound to confess that there’s more to dear 
old Cuthbert than even I had given him 
credit for. I only wish he didn’t look so 
confoundedly like his own ghost sometimes. 
I remember he used to be rather delicate, 
and, of course, I knew that years would 
have their way with him as with the rest 
of us; but, by George, I wasn’t prepared for 
such a change as this!” 

To hear his father eulogized made Garth 
restive, though he was convinced, from some¬ 
thing in the tone of the eulogist’s voice, that 
Tvhat he said was sincere, in spite of its rath¬ 
er egoistical setting. But the mention of 
ill health merged this petty emotion in a 
deeper one. 

“ You spoke of that once before,” he said, 
looking at his companion, “ and I heard Mrs. 
Tenterden say something about it too. My 
father is getting old, and has pain some¬ 
times—rheumatism, I suppose; but he can 
not be seriously ill.” 

Ah, my dear boy, you see, you are wdth 
him from day to day, and his debility 
wouldn’t come on you with a shock, as it 
did on me. He has hardly a remnant of 
the vivacity and sparkle that I remember 
in him. I still catch a glimpse occasionally 
of that old subtle, ironical humor that can 
never quite die out of him; but the elastic¬ 
ity, the mischievous glance—ah, dear old 
Cuthbert! I fancy your dear mothers death 
must have shattered him a good deal ?” 

He bore it so much better than I,” mur¬ 
mured Garth, speaking less to his uncle than 
to himself, ‘‘ that I almost forgot he had any 
thing to bear.” He was silent in gloomy 
meditation for some moments, but finally 
said, heaving a deep sigh: ‘‘Yes, I can see 
now that my father is not the same man 
since then. No doubt it struck him deeper 
than it did me. Bnt he never shows what 
he feels—hardly ever—either joy or sor¬ 
row.” 

“Ah, yes, that’s Cuthbert: great deal of 
the Indian stoic in him. But a loss of that 
kind will wear a man down, you know, give 
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it time; and no donbt it may have impaired 
the resisting power against disease. Doesn^t 
he consult a physician 

^^No—yes; Professor Grindle (a college 
professor of mine, who used to practice med¬ 
icine) was here last spring; perhaps my fa¬ 
ther consulted him. He has letters from 
him once in a while.’^ 

“ Oh, we must get him a regular live doc¬ 
tor!” exclaimed Golightley, enterprisingly; 
^^see whaPs the matter with him, and cure 
him up. I dare say, now, this little variety 
of having me with him, and seeing Mildred 
now and then, and so on, will he of the 
greatest benefit to him. I hope to do won¬ 
ders, my dear Garth, in the way of raising 
his spirits and making every thing easy and 
comfortable for him. Bless his heart! he’s 
had plenty of anxiety and trouble, I don’t 
doubt; so have I—we all have had; this 
uncertainty and restriction regarding mon¬ 
ey-matters, you know, and all that sort of 
thing; but that’s done with now, thank For¬ 
tune, and I mean to have us all easy and 
comfortable from this time forth. As for 
you, you have genius, and are bound to 
make a fortune of your own. However, I 
should be glad to think that Pd given you 
a bit of a lift at the start—eh ?” 

Garth was silent for some time. At last 
he said, “ You have given me such a lift that 
I shall never want another.” 

Plad Golightley been in a position correct¬ 
ly to gauge Garth’s sentiments as to this 
•picture business, he might have suspected 
him of meaning more than he said. But, as 
it happened, his recent conversation with 
Cuthbert had led him to form a theory of 
his own upon the subject, and he would be 
more apt to strain Garth’s remark into con¬ 
formity with the theory than modify the 
theory to suit the remark. 

Now, my dear young nephew,” he began, 
engagingly, can’t let you forget that Pm 
your uncle, and have a right to take avun¬ 
cular liberties with nephews and nieces 
whom I love. I see what’s in your mind, and 
I like you the better for what I see; and 
to prove it, I mean to be perfectly frank 
with you. There’s a little bit of profession¬ 
al pride and jealousy at work in you. You 
want your picture to sell entirely on its own 
merits, and not—” 

“ If you did not see what is in my mind,” 
said Garth, taking advantage of his uncle’s 
pause for a suitable expression, should 
feel like telling you.” 

Ha! ha! Well, now, my dear boy, you 
must consider, you know, how deep and gen¬ 
uine my interest in you is. Why should not 
you prefer to see your picture—which, as 
I have often said, has intrinsic power and 
originality enough to make your reputation 
without me—to see it in the hands of a 
warm friend and relative rather than of a 
mere disinterested connoisseur ? When you i 


come to think it over, I know without your 
telling me that that consideration alone will 
give you more satisfaction than the mere 
price, more or less, that goes in your pocket. 
Why, it’s a mutual pleasure and gratifica¬ 
tion to both of us.” 

Why do you tell me this. Uncle Golight¬ 
ley ?” demanded Garth, with an air of grave 
curiosity. 

Ah, my dear Garth, because a rather sad 
experience has taught me the wisdom of 
perfect frankness between those who would 
be friends. And I want you to feel how 
great my interest is not only in your artist¬ 
ic but in your domestic futiue. I’m so glad 
you’re going to marry that sweet, lovely 
girl, Madge! It’s such a good thing for a 
young man like you, of sound, high princi¬ 
ples, just entering on life, to have such a 
charming creature as that always at your 
side, lieljiing you over the rough places and 
beckoning you up the heights. Ah, Garth, 
what a different life I might have led, if— 
But no matter. No doubt it’s better as it 
is. H’ui! where was I ?” 

Perhaps Garth did not know; at all events, 
he did not tell, but callously left his uncle to 
find out for himself. 

Well, what I’m coming to is this: I 
spoke just now of professional jealousy. 
Now I know what it is to be a hot-blooded 
young fellow, and I Imow that there’s more 
kinds of jealousy than one. And I tell you 
fairly. Garth—I hinted it once before—that 
the portrait which you have incorporated 
with your picture in such a masterly man¬ 
ner, and which is a masterpiece in itself— 
that portrait and the associations which 
will always cling to it have mainly influ¬ 
enced me in this little transaction of ours. 
But I’m sure, after what I have said about 
that charming girl, that you can not mis¬ 
understand my attitude toward her. I ad¬ 
mire her, you know, in the aesthetic sense. 
I might say impersonally, but that I feel 
myself too much bound up with you all on 
other grounds to call it that.” 

Uncle Golightley seemed likely to go on 
yet further in this earnest vein, but at this 
point Garth interrupted his solemn discourse 
with a laugh, which, despite the elder’s in¬ 
sight into the workings of the artist’s mind, 
seemed to take him by surprise. 

“ I’m afraid I’m not a hot-blooded young 
fellow. Uncle Golightley,” said the nephew. 

1 never had a misgiving on Margaret Dan- 
vePs account, and it doesn’t matter to me 
what the picture is bought for, so long as 
it’s bought. That is the unpoetic fact. I 
hope you admire Margaret—or her portrait 
—at least as much as you say you do, be¬ 
cause otherwise you are, from an artistic 
point of view, a fool to spend a cent upon 
the picture, not to speak of a thousand 
pounds. But I told you my opinion on that 
matter at the time.” 
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Uncle Goliglitley was seldom so mucli put 
out as not to be able to rally quickly, and 
lie now recovered bimseK with great good 
humor. 

remember, you young Vandal; and, by- 
the-bye, I wish you’d explain how you came 
to put that wonderful face into your com¬ 
position, only to utter blasphemy against it 
afterward.” 

Garth shook his head. I didn’t realize 
it till it was done,” said he. I forgot the 
picture while I was painting the face.” 

‘‘ By George, well you might! Ha! ha! 
You rascal! So you’re not afraid of a rival 
well up in the forties—eh ? Ah, well, I don’t 
blame you; and I see we understand each 
other very well. But it struck me you were 
a trifle in the blues lately, and I feared I 
might have unwittingly invaded your sus¬ 
ceptibilities in one way or another.” 

“ Certainly you are a kind and generous 
man,” said Garth, after a short silence, ab¬ 
ruptly, and in a changed tone. ^^The only 
person I am quite safe in disliking and dis¬ 
trusting is—this!” indicating himself by a 
slight, contemptuous gesture. “ I have had 
dreams of you nearly every night since you 
came here, and you have always played the 
part of a scoundrel and a swindler. The dis¬ 
credit is mine, not yours. I run you through 
the mould of my passive mind, and you come 
out a charlatan. The inference is plain. 
There is more than that. I began with dis¬ 
liking some of your ways—your free way 
with women. I beg your pardon for it. It 
was because I could not do innocently what 
you can. And there’s another plain infer¬ 
ence, if you want it.” 

“See here, my beloved nephew,” cried 
Uncle Golightley, with a half-laughing, half- 
apprehensive glance at his saturnine com¬ 
panion, “have you gone melancholy mad, or 
are you dreaming awake? I never heard 
you in this vein before.” 

“ Have no anxiety,” returned Garth, shak¬ 
ing his shaggy head again, with a brief, un¬ 
mirthful smile. “ It must be an eccentricity 
of genius—and that will soon pass. Heaven 
knows! There are the wagons.” 

In fact, the forest had now thinned away, 
and they were within sight of the Danvers’ 
cottage, which stood on the hither outskirt 
of the little village. Before the front gate 
of the garden inclosure stood a roomy but 
rather primitive rustic vehicle, consisting 
of a platform mounted on four wheels and 
fenced round with half a dozen uprights— 
in short, an old-fashioned hay-rigging. To 
fit it for its present employment three or 
four stout boards had been fastened hori¬ 
zontally to the uprights, at a suitable height 
above the flooring, by way of seats; and a 
number of baskets of provisions had been 
securely stowed away forward. Two wiry 
farm horses were harnessed to the shafts, 
and a group of persons, among whom were 


Mrs. Tenterden, Madge, and Mrs. Danver, 
was collected hard by. Madge was feeding 
the horses with handfuls of hay, while Mrs. 
Tenterden seemed to be examining the rude 
conveyance with some misgiving at its lack 
of springs, and confiding her apprehensions 
tq Mrs. Danver. 

As Garth and his uncle drew near,.the lat¬ 
ter stepping jauntily along with his beard 
in the air, the former butting forward with . 
downward brow, Golightley, in the exuber¬ 
ance of the moment, took off his hat and 
waved it in the air, uttering a view-halloo. 
Mrs. Tenterden straightway began hunting 
in her pockets for a handkerchief to wave 
in response, but did not find it until the 
gentlemen were so close at hand as to rob 
the act of its propriety. Madge left the 
horses and advanced to meet the new-com¬ 
ers, looking like an incarnation of the rich 
and lovely day. 

Golightley was on the point of greeting 
her with all his customary gallantry of man¬ 
ner, but happening to remember his compan¬ 
ion’s crotchets on the subject, he forcibly 
constrained his cordiality to a mere gentle 
pressure of both her hands and a fatherly 
compliment on her appearance and costume. 

She laughed, and looked so iirovokingly 
kissable that poor Uncle Golightley sighed, 
and passed on to wreak his tenderness upon 
sister Mildred, leaving Madge to her lover. 
She stood in front of him, holding on to a 
button of his coat, as her habit was with 
him, and twisting it as she spoke. 

“ I saw you pass twice this morning, from 
my window, and you didn’t look uj). Tell 
me, dear Garth, have I done any thing 
wrong ? Are you sorry, or glad—or angry ?” 

“ I’ve been growing wise during the last 
few days, that’s all. You have done nothing 
wrong.” 

“ But why should growing wise make you 
sad ?” 

“ Because it shows me what a fool I have 
been until within the last few days. But I 
shall get over it soon, and be as merry as I 
am wise.” 

“Tell me what you have been growing 
wise about ?” demanded Madge, with a quick, 
scrutinizing glance. 

“About marrying you. I ought to have 
married you six years ago instead of going 
to Europe. By this time we should have 
been a well-to-do farming couple, with 
something tangible to do and think of— 
crops and hogs and markets.” 

“ Hogs and markets! You funny boy! I 
am thinking about society and tine people.” 

“ It is all the same what you call them; 
I think hogs and markets sounds the best. 
That is my wisdom. When I was a fool, I 
should have preferred something abstract 
and ideal. A fool, Madge, is a person who 
talks and thinks about things above him. 
When I first fell in love with you, I ought 
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to have made up my mind never to busy 
myself about any thing more above me than 
you are. I never saw you looking better 
than you do this morning; but,” he contin¬ 
ued, taking both her wrists in his hands and 
gri ping them hard, ‘‘ there’s nothing abstract 
about yon—or ideal either! and there shaVt 
be in my life from this time forward.”' 

Do, Mrs. Tenterden, look at those two 
. sweethearts, without a word for any body 
but their two selves!” cried Mrs. Dauver. 
‘^Maggie, weTe starting, child! — Well, 
wouldn’t you think she was deaf, ma’am ?” 

It’s a very delightful kind of deafness, 
I’m sure,” said Mrs.Tenterden, laughing; for 
she was not so old as to have forgotten the 
time when she suifered from a like infirmity. 
‘‘It makes one forget all about matter-of- 
fact things and iieople.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Golightley, caressing his 
cheek as he turned his tinted eyeglasses on 
the lovers. “When boj^s and girls are in 
love, it comes to the surface in every look 
and gesture; but when we get a little older, 
Mildred, it may show less, but it makes more 
havoc with our insides. Where’s Elinor?” 

“She’s always the last one to be ready, 
you know,” said Mrs. Tenterden. “ But there 
she comes.” 

“All in gray and scarlet, like fire and ashes. 
Buoii’ giorno, fair lady! the last, best gift of 
Heaven to man!” He took her hand and 
kissed it. “ Come, Garth, show your public 
spirit enough to get us in the wagon. You 
and I must act as derricks for these four 
nymphs. Mrs. Dauver, let us begin with 
you.” 

Mrs. Dauver, who was entirely captivated 
by Uncle Golightley’s attentions, was ac¬ 
cordingly hoisted on board, and Mrs. Ten¬ 
terden, a much heavier weight, and the 
heavier for her laughing timorousness, fol¬ 
lowed. Then came Elinor, who, as she gave 
her hand to Garth to be lifted up, expected 
him to say good-morning to her, and had the 
answering greeting on the tip of her own 
tongue; but ho turned his face away and 
said not a word; upon which the proud, 
self-contained young lady flushed pink to 
the ears. Madge was the last, and she 
bounded up with such unexpected light¬ 
ness that Uncle Golightley lost his balance 
and fell backward, to his gTeat chagrin, 
especially as the mishap unseated his tint- 
ed eyeglasses. However, he immediatelj^ 
jumped up again with a great l.augh, and 
declared that Madge was the first young 
lady who had ever got the better of his un¬ 
derstanding, and defeated his upright inten¬ 
tions. 

By this time the two or three other wag¬ 
ons which had been waiting, full of pic¬ 
nickers, at the corner of the adjoining road, 
were beginning to nimble aAvay toward their 
destination, amidst much noise and merri¬ 
ment. Garth, who had taken his place as 


driver, was preparing to follow them, when 
Mrs. Danver, with a sudden shriek of recol¬ 
lection, reminded him that it had been ar¬ 
ranged they should call at the parsonage 
for Mr. Graeme, whose age and position en¬ 
titled him to that attention. The horses’ 
heads were therefore turned in that direc¬ 
tion ; but before they had x)roceeded many 
rods, the hoary patriarch’s colossal form 
loomed into view, somewhat bent and stilf- 
ened beneath his vast, invisible weight of 
years, but still sturdy enough, as it seemed, 
to bear half a generation more. While yet 
at a distance he uplifted his voice, mighty 
in spite of the cracks and quavers that oc¬ 
casionally sounded through it, and began a 
jovial monologue. 

“ Hullo, folks! Why, I began to think 
you’d forgotten me. I’m such an inconsid¬ 
erable young man—haw! haw! haw! So 
there’s Master Garth! is he actually going 
to a picnic at last? Well, I’ve lived to 
some purpose, now that I’ve seen that come 
to pass; no mistake about it—ho! ho! Why, 
the other day, when he was a little chap 
about up to my knee-buckle—he’s not much 
over that now, either—the other day—well 
—eh ? what was it happened the other day V 
I was just going to say something, but I do 
believe I’ve forgotten it, though I’ve got a 
wonderful good memory; no mistake about 
that—ha! ha! ha! Whoa, Dobbin ! Good¬ 
morning, boys and girls. Young man, if 
you’ll lend a helping hand—I’m not quite 
so spry in the joints as usual this morning— 
once more! Thank you. Sir. I don’t know 
your name, but— Golightley? Maud Urm- 
son’s boy that went to London five-and- 
twenty years ago ? Got back ? AVhy, lad, 
we’re all heartily glad to see you again. I 
do believe, though, now I think of it, I saw 
you yesterday—or was it day before yester¬ 
day ? Yes, yes; but it’s the hair ou your 
face that bothered me. You’re the first 
Urmson ever wore side whiskers; but there 
was always more of Maud than of Brian in 
you, anyway. You had a show of the split 
in the chin, but not the jaw—not the eye, 
either. Garth’s the man—Urmson all over, 
like his gi’andfather and his great-great- 
great-graudfather before him. They didn’t 
any of them paint pictures, though—eh. 
Garth? I always said you ought to give 
that up ; you will, too, I guess, one of these 
days, and take to soldiering or privateering, 
as an Urmson ought—^liaw! haw! ho! Mad- 
am, good-morning—Mrs. Tenterden ? Yes, 
yes; I know you all now—Maud’s little girl 
that we heard of, but never saw. Do you 
know, madam, you came very near not being 
born at all ? Why, if Maud hadn’t been told 
that Brian was dead, and if ho hadn’t been 
told that she was dead, they’d have been 
made man and wife in the year 1781 ; and 
then where would you and Cuthbert have 
been, I want to know?—ho! ho! where 
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would you have been, Cuthbert, lad ? Why, 
where is he 

He said he must keep to his study to¬ 
day,” Garth made answer. 

Ay, working on his history—a history of 
the. United States, Mrs. Tenterden, incarna¬ 
ted, so to speak, in the Urmson family. The 
family, madam, has been here pretty nearly 
from the start, and borne a hand more or 
less directly in all the chief events; but 
never, if you observe, ma’am, aiming for the 
top places—no commanders-in-chief or Gov¬ 
ernors or Presidents among ’em; they repre¬ 
sent the heart more than the head of the 
peoi)le, you see, Mrs. Tenterden ; though as 
for Garth there, it isn’t easy to say what he 
represents. Cuthbert would make him out 
the full body corporate, I expect—^ho! ho! 
But I tell him no Urmson ever took to paint 
and canvas before—though Garth has a fist 
for other things as well, ma’am, when the 
time comes. Why, last Michaelmas-day— 
haw! haw!—he gave such a licking to Sam 
Kineo as scared the cha];) out of the village 
—that was five or ten years ago, and he 
hasn’t been back here since. And all on 
Miss Madge’s account. But she’s a little 
witch; and some day, when Garth gets big 
enough, I’m going to try a tussle with him 
about her myself. I believe she loves me 
better than she does him now.” 

So saying, the venerable Titan drew 
Madge, who happened to bo sitting near 
him, on his gigantic knee, and kissed her 
on both cheeks. The love-making between 
liim and this young woman had never un¬ 
dergone abatement or eclipse from its be¬ 
ginning to the present day. Madge, to do 
her justice, had been as true to him as he 
had been to her. Possibly she appreciated 
the moral support which his countenance 
and aftection afforded her in a community 
where the parson was still able largely to 
influence and direct public opinion upon all 
social questions. Moreover, his unswerving 
and outspoken belief in her may well have 
had the effect of moulding in some degree 
her own estimate of herself. Although too 
clear-headed not to bo aware that in this 
or that particular respect the genial credu¬ 
lity of the old giant x>alpably overrated her, 
she would nevertheless think better of her 
deserts from a comprehensive point of view; 
and thus, in deceiving him, she would be in¬ 
directly compassing a self-deception. Par¬ 
son Graeme had never, perhaps, been a 
person of very profound intelligence; and 
during the last few years, such mental fac¬ 
ulties as he had had been gradually becom¬ 
ing clouded and untrustworthy. Madge, 
however, though possessing no small talent 
for demure ridicule, was never known to ex¬ 
ercise it at the expense of her hoary admirer 
—a piece of self-restraint which becomes 
easily intelligible if we suppose her to have 
recognized his value as a moral ally; for 


who but a simpleton would think of dis¬ 
crediting the pillar of his respectability by 
chalking caricatures upon it? Although, 
moreover, the good minister could hardly 
have boasted such personal attractions as 
would be likely in themselves to captivate 
a young woman of Madge’s tastes, yet did 
she seem to find a peculiar pleasure in 
clinging about him in every afiectionate 
attitude, caressing and caressed. I would 
by no means deny the possibility of her 
having detected in him qualities which so 
transcended all merely external attributes 
as to sink the latter beneath consideration ; 
but, be this as it may, it was patent to the 
dullest eye that the contrast between the 
warm grace of the lovely, blooming girl and 
the frosty i)onderousness of the age-smitten 
parson was infinitely picturesque, and, so 
far at least as Madge Avas concerned, cer¬ 
tainly most politic. HoweA^er, the wisest 
policy is not necessarily self-conscious, and 
Madge might have been a politician un- 
aAvares. It is not easy to look upon such 
a Avoman and judge her severely, or even 
impartially. She appeals to something in 
man more potent than any merely judicial 
or logical weax)on that he is ai)t to have at 
command. , 

Soon after leaAung the village the wagon 
got into the rough Avoodland ways, and jolt¬ 
ed horribly, much to the distress of Mrs. 
Tenterden—one of those women who seem 
especially fitted by nature to grace a smooth¬ 
rolling carriage, drawn by pampered steeds, 
and attended by liA^eried footmen, but who 
are quite out of their element in a NeAV En¬ 
gland hay-rigging, or in any other situation 
involving jiliysical unease and aAvlcAvard- 
ncss. She clung to the Avooden upright on 
one side, and to Golightley’s arm on the oth¬ 
er, and repeatedly affirmed that she would 
much rather get doAvn and Avalk. 

Don’t you think you’d better walk, 
daughter ?” she said to Elinor. ‘^This jolt¬ 
ing Avill bo sure to gh^e you one of your 
headaches; and I’ll come Avith you, so as 
you won’t get lost.” 

No, I enjoy jolting,” replied Elinor, with 
a malicious smile; “ besides, what if you 
should find you had forgotten the Avay to 
the picnic ground jmurself ?” 

I think that’s A^ery mean of you, Nellie,” 
cried Mrs. Tenterden, laughing at the detec¬ 
tion of her own duplicity. “Well, I hope, 
at any rate, there are no eggs or brittle 
things in those baskets, or there’ll be noth¬ 
ing left of them.” 

“ Oh dear me, ma’am,” said Mrs. Danver, 
shaking her poke-l)onnet with its immacu¬ 
late starched frill, “ when you’A^e been bump¬ 
ed about as much as I have, you’ll never no¬ 
tice this at all—though, too, I’A^e got aches 
and pains in all my poor bones, and have 
had many years, ma’am—yes. But you al¬ 
ways being able to live in luxury, as I might 
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say, it is but natural you should find it come 
a little hard at first.’^ 

“ Oh, I know all about country life,^^ re¬ 
turned the other lady, who had too much 
spirit to submit to any such assumption of 
superiority. I was brought up ou the 
plantation down in Virginia, and ran wild 
all over the place till I was seventeen. But 
I must say I don’t know where you get all 
your endurance from, Nellie j you were such 
a puny little thing when we took you, after 
Mr. and Mrs. Golightley died j and then we 
all came over to Europe, and lived there 
ever since—in luxury, as you would say, 
Mrs. Denver,” she added, with her good-na¬ 
tured laugh. 

“ Elinor ha^ the old Cavalier si)irit,” said 
Golightley, and minds jolting no more 
than one of Prince Rui)ert’s horsemen.” 

Elinor’s spirit seemed inclined to resent 
being made the subject of personalities in 
mixed company, and she would have with¬ 
drawn into herself with all the haughtiness 
of her twenty maiden years; but at this 
juncture Parson Graeme put his enormous 
finger in the pie. 

“ Is miss a Golightley ?” he asked, in his 
time-worn rumble. Why, I thought, mad¬ 
am, she’d been your own daughter. A real 
Golightley! Cuthbert and I had 'been think¬ 
ing they’d died out. Lot’s see: there was 
Rupert, Brian’s friend, was killed near 
Jamestown, when I was no older than Garth 
is now. But, to bo sure, he had a brother 
Charles—ay, that’s the man! Wo knew 
Charles had a son, but we never heard of a 
daughter. Miss, we’re right glad to have 
you among us—eh, Cuthbert f Why, where 
is the lad ? He’d rejoice to see Charles Go- 
lightley’s daughter.” 

This was certainly tiresome and foolish, 
especially since something similar to it had 
taken place once or twice before; and Un¬ 
cle Golightley wore a compassionate sneer, 
while Mrs. Tenterden looked as if she might 
have laughed. But Elinor answered him 
with a gentleness which she could not help 
feeling for the decayed old patriarch, with 
his recollections of seventy years ago, and 
his forgetfulness of the passing hour. 

“ Charles Golightley was my grandfather, 
Mr. Graeme,” said she ; his son James was 
my father. We have not quite died out 
yet, you see; but I am the last of the Go¬ 
lightley s.” 

“ You have a sweet voice, my lass,” said 
the venerable minister, gazing at her with 
his ancient eyes ; ‘‘n sweet voice, that tells 
of a true soul and a pure heart. Take an 
old man’s word for it.” His own voice, as 
he spoke, abated somewhat of its rugged¬ 
ness, for he was susceptible as a child to 
certain superficial impressions. The next 
moment, however, he reverted, with a child’s 
inconstancy, to his customary noisy joviality. 

“ When that boy yonder was born, ma’am,” 


he began, addressing Mrs. Tepterden, and 
pointing to Garth, we were looking about 
to see whom he was to marry. Cuthbert 
was always for historical compensations— 
something of that sort—ho! ho!—and he 
said the Urmsons had treated the Golight- 
leys so shabbily, it ought to be made uj) 
somehow : if there was only a little girl Go¬ 
lightley, Garth might marry her when they 
grew up, and settle it that way. ^ Better 
hunt her up,’ said I, ‘ before he gets ahead 
of us, and falls in love with the wrong girl.’ 
Haw! haw! haw! However, miss,” contin¬ 
ued this old enfant teivible, he grew up such 
a bashful chap, he was always hiding away 
by himself, and we couldn’t get him even to 
go to the picnic till he was quite a lad; and 
then he shinned up a tree before any of us 
got there, and never came down till we were 
all out of the way again. But, sure enough, 
that same night he was punching Sam 
Kineo’s head because Sam had— What was 
it he did to you, Madge, my lass ?” 

Nothing, grandpapa dear,” replied that 
young lady, with a covert glance at Garth, 
who had turned partly round as if trying to 
relieve her from her supposed embarrass¬ 
ment by commanding the eyes of the au¬ 
ditors to his own flushed and darkening 
visage. 

If Sam Kineo had done any thing,” said 
he, in a husky voice, “ there would have 
been no trouble between us. I beg the 
company’s pardon for having to rake up 
the story; but he said he had done what ho 
had not.” 

Good Mrs. Tenterden, whose own good 
humor not seldom betrayed her into inad¬ 
vertently exasperating the raw places of 
less happily constituted persons, hereupon 
began to chuckle and shako her statuesque 
shoulders, at the same time casting arcli 
glances at poor Madge, evidently with the 
intention of presently uttering some unfor¬ 
givable innuendo about the coquettishness 
of pretty girls and the unsuspecting credu¬ 
lity of young men. Elinor saw the impend¬ 
ing peril, and was impelled, despite her de¬ 
clared hostility and contempt for Garth 
Urmson, to make an attempt at turning 
the conversation. 

“We met a gentleman abroad who, I be¬ 
lieve, was a friend of yours, Mr. Urmson. 
His name was Selwyn.” 

“ Yes,” said Garth, involuntarily putting 
his hand in his coat x^ocket; “ he was with 
me in Euroj)e the first year, and afterward 
studied law in Germany for three years. A 
very different man from Kineo!” 

“ He was a very intelligent person,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Tenterden. “ We all got to like 
him very much. At least,” she added, recol¬ 
lecting herself, “ I thought him very clever 
and agreeable. You didn’t, Golightley.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” Golightley hasten¬ 
ed to say, sotting his eyeglasses and bring- 
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ing forward his liair over liis ears—^‘very 
glad to hear^ Garth, that Jack Selwyn was 
a friend of yours. Of course one who has 
seen so much of what strangers on the Con¬ 
tinent sometimes turn out to he has to ex¬ 
ercise great caution in admitting strangers 
to too great familiarity. H’m. You mustn’t 
ssij I disliked him, my dear Mildred; but I 
felt it would be unadvisable to consult a 
man whose responsibility we had no means 
of establishing, upon a matter like the re¬ 
covery of your lost property, you know. 
Besides, it was perfectly impossible to re¬ 
cover any thing. I—h’m—I believe I nev¬ 
er mentioned it to you before, my dear, but 
tor several mouths I employed the first de¬ 
tectives of London and Paris, and nothing 
came of it.” 

My fathers! Golightley, did you really ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Teuterden. ^‘Well, if that 
isn’t the funniest thing, daughter! Well, 
to think of our not knowing it!” 

Selwyn,” began Garth, and hesitated 
for a moment—“ Selwjm,” he continued, “is 
one of the most upright and keen men I 
know. He has traveled over the world ever 
since he was a child, and knows men better 
than most men do. You were mistaken in 
not trusting him. Uncle Golightley. I be¬ 
lieve he would know a thief or a scoundrel 
as soon as he looked at him.” 

“ Ha! ha! a sort of moral touch-stone of 
humanity. Well, it’s really a i)ity we hadn’t 
been better introduced to him. But I’m in¬ 
terested about this Kineo, Garth. What 
was he, and what became of him?” 

As Garth did not at once rcjily, old Mrs. 
Danver interposed her thin, faded voice. 
“ He was just one of those half-breed In¬ 
dians, Mr. Golightley, and I suppose that’s 
about all any body does know about tvhat 
he is. He first came here, just a little baby, 
with Nikomis, now the cook up to Urmhurst, 
where you’ve likely seen her. Sir. She call¬ 
ed herself his grandmother. But the best I 
can say is, I never did take to either of ’em. 

I was really quite glad when Garth put him 
down so, for I do believe he might have 
troubled Maggie, though she always laughs 
when I say it.” 

“ A half-breed, was he ? Light or dark ?” 

“ Well, seems like he was pretty light for 
a half-breed,” said Mrs. Danver. “ I recol¬ 
lect we used to say, when Garth was more 
tanned than usual, there wasn’t much to 
choose but what he was as dark as Sam. 
We did use to say, too, now and again, that 
there was a likeness to each other between 
them other ways, though Sam was taller 
than Garth, and his hair was straight, and 
he hadn’t eyes like Garth—I’m sure of that 
—and his nose and mouth were different. 
Fact is, I don’t know just how it was, and 
I’m not a good hand at putting likenesses, 
anyway.” 

“ Are there any half-breeds in Europe ?” 


I demanded Madge. “ Perhaps he stole Mrs. 
Tenterden’s money.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Uncle Golightley. 
“ Then we must get Garth to give him an¬ 
other thrashing. Ha! ha!” 

“ How lonely you must have been, Mar¬ 
garet dear, when every body had gone to 
Europe and left you behind! If I was you, 
I would make Mr. Garth give a pretty strict 
account of his acquaintances while he was 
abroad. I, for my part, think it’s very sus¬ 
picious when a young man stays away five 
or six years from the lady he’s engaged to,” 
said mischievous Mrs. Teuterden. 

“ By George, Garth, that’s a fair suspi¬ 
cion!” cried Golightley, entering loudly into 
the spirit of the fun. “Come, who knows 
but what you have a full-fledged Don Juan 
under that red shirt of yours! Let us con¬ 
stitute ourselves a committee of inquiry.” 

Garth, who had been giving his attention 
to the horses during the latter few minutes, 
faced about again at this attack with a grim 
smile. 

“Be careful,” said he; “for if you guess 
the truth, I shall confess it.” 

“This is getting serious,” observed Go¬ 
lightley. “Perhaps, in deference to the 
feelings of some of those present, we had 
better let this unfortunate matter rest.” 

“ Well, I was down to the post-office this 
morning,” said Mrs. Danver—who, although 
not chargeable with any quick appreciation 
of the humorous, was happy to be able to 
contribute her item to the discussion—“ and 
Mr. Stacy said to me there was a foreign let¬ 
ter come for Mr. Garth Urmson.” 

“ I declare, Mr. Garth,” cried Mrs. Tenter- 
den, laughing, “ that does look very—very— 
Do you admit receiving foreign letters ?” 

Garth again put his hand in his pocket, 
and pulled out a fold of blue letter-paper. 
“ Here it is,” said he. 

“ The letter is in evidence, and should be 
read,” affirmed Uncle Golightley, in his self- 
assumed character of Madge’s counsel. 

“ I have read it,” rejoined Garth, with an¬ 
other smile; “ but that must suffice for the 
present. You will all probably know the 
contents hereafter.” And he thrust the fold 
of blue i)aper back. 

Hereupon tlie Eev. Mr. Graeme, who had 
been sitting in seeming oblivion of external 
things for some time past, began to chuckle 
inwardly. At length, when every one’s face 
was more or less set working by the conta¬ 
gion of his stui)endous mirth, he found ut¬ 
terance as follows: 

“ Ho! ho! Foreign letters don’t come as 
often as they did a while ago, when Cuth- 
bert, poor lad, used to hear from Europe 
four or five times a year, telling him he’d 
been drawn on for a thousand dollars and 
odd, and signed—haw! haw! ho!—^Your 
af—’” 

What the signature was will never bo 
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known; for before it could leave the forget¬ 
ful old gentleman’s lips, the wagon sudden¬ 
ly swerved violently to the left, and Garth 
shouted, in a voice that might have done 
credit to the stentorian parson himself in 
his best days, “ Look out for your heads, ev¬ 
ery body!” 

Every body crouched instinctively, and 
the overhanging branch of a tree swept 
close above them. The horses, taking ad¬ 
vantage, as it seemed, of their driver’s care¬ 
lessness, had shied off the roadway, and 
hence the accident. Every body escaped 
except Uncle Golightley, whose hat was 
taken oft'; but such agility did he display 
that, almost before any one else had remark¬ 
ed his mishap, he had vaulted from the wag¬ 
on and was running toward the place where 
it had fallen, laughing loudly at the advent¬ 
ure; and when, having picked it up and 
clapped it jauntily on his head, he had over¬ 
taken the others, his amusement at the ad¬ 
venture was still unsubdued. 

Garth had halted his horses, i)artly out 
of consideration for Mrs. Tenterden, who, 
like most of her sex possessing ample phys¬ 
ical development, was timorous as a rabbit, 
and who now needed time to convince her¬ 
self that neither she nor any other member 
of the party had actually been deprived of 
life; and when that point had been settled, 
she was moved to expostulate with Garth 
for liis recklessness in putting so many lives 
in jeopardy. ^^Now just siij^pose we’d all 
been killed! I’m sure it’s providential.” 

Yes, it was an escape,” responded Garth, 
gravely, eying Uncle Golightley as he spoke. 
“ But a hat is no great loss, especially when 
it can be picked up again. We have but a 
quarter of a mile to go. Jump in. Sir.” 

‘‘Since we’re so near, I have a mind to 
stretch my legs a little along this charming 
forest path,” said Golightley. 7'evoir, 

though I’m a quick walker, and shall prob¬ 
ably keep you in sight most of the way. 
By-the-bye, I wonder if Miss Elinor would 
consent to keej) me comj)any ?” 

Elinor had not uttered a syllable since 
the accident, but had sat looking more than 
usually i^ale, and with a fixed, pained ex¬ 


pression about the eyes which was iiecul- 
iar to her at times. While Mr. Graeme was 
speaking, she had looked point-blank at Go¬ 
lightley ; after that, she seemed to become 
quite oblivious of him and of every one else 
until he spoke her name. 

She then turned on him with a slight 
frown, and mutely shook her head—a pan¬ 
tomime which Mrs. Tenterden interpreted 
by declaring that it had given the jioor child 
a headache, adding that she herself would 
accompany Golightley, but her poor bones 
were so jolted, and there was so little way 
to go, she supiiosed she’d better sit it out. 

Accordingly Garth cracked his whip; but 
at the same moment Elinor stood uj), ob¬ 
serving that she had changed her mind, and 
began to make her way to the end of the 
wagon. Parson Graeme, with elephantine 
gallantry, lending her a helping hand over 
the seats, while ^Irs. Tenterden and Mrs. 
Danver pursued her with exhortations and 
advice. Golightley stood ready to receive 
her at the end of her passage, but she sprang 
quickly to the ground without touching his 
offered hand. 

“ Good-by,” cried Madge, smiling and kiss¬ 
ing her hand. “ Now you are going to talk 
secrets.” 

Golightley gayly beckoned a X)arting greet¬ 
ing with his uplifted finger-tips. “We’re 
only in quest of an appetite. Don’t eat up 
all the nuts and grapes before we get there.” 

“Shall we carry your hat for you?” in¬ 
quired Garth, as he gathered up his reins, 
“ or do you think you can risk wearing it 
yourself?” 

“ Ha! ha! ha! ha! I believe I won’t trou¬ 
ble you,” was the reply. “ You know, I can 
keep out of the way of branches better on 
foot than iu your old hay-rigging.” 

Garth spoke to his horses, and the spring¬ 
less vehicle trundled off, jouncing along the 
uneven wheel ruts, and was soon lost to 
sight round the bend of the lane. The two 
pedestrians were thus thrown upon their 
own resources for mutual entertainment. 
They advanced at a leisurely pace, side by 
side, but not arm iu arm, and conversing 
with earnestness and animation. 


PRAYERS. 

Gold-lettered, and with curious blazonry 
Encircled, was the page whereon I read, 

’Mid monkish chronicles of saints long dead, 

A tender legend writ most tenderly. 

And telling that all prayers by true lips said 
In earnestness, God hearing, straightway He 
Would quicken, as they sought Him through the sky, 
To angels who should work the wishes prayed. 

And I was glad, and thought, “How many a wing 
Must guard my lady’s steps by day, must bring 
All good things to her hand, upon her head 
All blessing and all peacefulness must shed; 

And how the angels in a glittering ring. 

Score deep, must stand at night around her bed 1” 


M. G. Y. R. 
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[2Efflf)tecnti) ^apet.] 



PAUL REVBUE.— [ 1735 - 1818 .] 


PROGRESS OF THE FINE ARTS. 
rpiIE growth of the arts of design in this 
i country has been of necessity much 
slower than the national development in 
other directions. The early colonists had 
neither time nor inclination for the culture 
of art. They distrusted and restrained the 
imaginative faculty, which is the soul of 
art, and applied all their energies to the 
great practical tasks which confronted them 
on their arrival on the shores of the New 
World. They had the vast wilderness to 
subdue, houses to build for themselves and 
their children, to found commonwealths on 
the broad basis of liberty and justice, and 
for many generations were compelled to 
maintain fierce warfare with crafty and cru¬ 
el foes allied with the civilized enemies of 
tlie religious freedom which they had fled 
hither to establish. If the early New En¬ 
gland colonists gave any thought to art, 
they probably regarded it as one of the 
forms of luxurious vanity and license be¬ 
longing to a state of society which they 
held in abhorrence, and from which they 
were resolved to keep their land of refuge 
free. Allowance must also be made for the 
force of circumstances. The struggle for 
mere subsistence was too severe for the in¬ 
dulgence of the imagination. The only 


graces known to the early colonists were 
the austere virtues of their rigid theology. 
To adorn the home or the person was in 
their eyes a sinful waste of time, which 
could be Tvell employed only in the practi¬ 
cal duties of the present life and in pre¬ 
paring for the next. The influence of this 
stern training was of long duration ; it still 
exists, indeed, in the prejudice to be found 
in many communities against the presence 
of pictures or sculpture in houses of wor¬ 
ship, although this may bo partially as¬ 
cribed to the old Puritan revolt against 
Romish practices. 

With the physical development of the 
country, and the consequent freedom from 
the harassing cares which had kept the 
thoughts of the early colonists on the arts 
of necessity, one form of luxury after an¬ 
other crept in upon the homely life of our 
ancestors. Pictures began to find their way 
here from the Old World, and artists began 
to visit the colonies. It is probable that 
they met with many discouragements and 
but scanty patronage, for few authentic 
traces have been preserved of those early 
pioneers of art. Cotton Mather, in his Mag¬ 
nolia, refers to a ^‘limner,’’ but he gives us 
no name. One of the first) of whom wo have 
other than vague traditions was a native of 
Scotland, John Watson by name, wdio came 
to the colonies in 1715, and established him¬ 
self as a portrait painter at Perth Amboy, 
then a flourishing commercial rival of New 
York. In a building adjoining his dwell¬ 
ing-house he established the first picture- 
gallery in America. The collection was 
probably of little value. Watson, who com¬ 
bined the art of portrait painting with the 
business of a money-lender, amassed a con¬ 
siderable fortune. He never married, and 
dying in 1768, at the age of eighty-three, 
left his w^ealth and his pictures to a neph¬ 
ew. Taking sides with the loyalists in 1776, 
the nephew was compelled to flee the coun¬ 
try. The deserted i^icture-gallery, left to 
the mercies of the undisciplined militia, 
was broken up, and the collection of paint¬ 
ings was so effectually scattered that fill 
trace of them was lost. None of the por¬ 
traits executed by AVatson are known to be 
ill existence, and he is remembered only as 
an obscure pioneer in the culture and de¬ 
velopment of a taste for the fine arts in this 
country. 

To John Smybert, also a Scotchman, Amer¬ 
ican art is more largely indebted. He came 
to this country in 1728 Avith Dean Berkeley, 
afterward Bishop of Cloyne, whose fellow- 
traveler he had been in Italy. The failure 
of the dean^s gTand scheme for the estab- 
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JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY.— [1737-1815.] 


lisbment of a universal college of science 
and arts for the instruction of heathen chil¬ 
dren in Christian duties and civil knowl¬ 
edge” left Srayhert to the free exercise of 
his profession. In early youth he had served 
his time, says Horace Walpole, with a com¬ 
mon Louse painter; hut eager to handle a 
pencil in a more elevated style, he came to 
London, where, however, for a subsistence 
he was compelled to content himself at first 
with working for coach painters. It was a 
little rise to bo employed in copying for 
dealers, and from thence ho obtained ad¬ 
mittance into the Academy. His efforts and 
ardor at last carried him to Italy, where he 
spent three years in copying Raxihael, Titian, 
Vandyck, and Rubens, and improved enough 
to meet with much business at his return.” 
Thus accomplished, Smybert was well fitted 
for a career in the New World, which pre¬ 
sented no rival in culture and experience. 
His talents appear to have been in great de¬ 
mand, and they were certainly used to good 
Xmrpose. To his pencil wo owe many excel¬ 
lent portraits of eminent divines and magis- ; 
trates of liis time, and the only authentic 
portrait of Jonathan Edwards. His picture | 
of the Berkeley household, now in the Yale 
College Gallery, is said to have been the first 
containing more than one figure ever paint¬ 
ed in this country. He may be said to have 
been the first teacher of art in America, as 
it was from his copy of a painting by Van¬ 
dyck that Allston, Copley, and Trumbull re¬ 
ceived their earliest inspiration and their 
first impressions of color and drawing. 

It was long before art received popular 
encouragement and support in this couii-1 


try. True, Benjamin Franklin, in a letter 
to Charles Wilson Peale, dated London, 
July 4, 1771, prophesied the future imosper- 
ity of art among his countrymen. ^^The 
arts,” he says, have always traveled west¬ 
ward ; and there is no doubt of their flour¬ 
ishing hereafter on our side of the Atlantic, 
as the number of wealthy inhabitants shall 
increase who may be able and willing suit¬ 
ably to reward them, since, from several in¬ 
stances, it appears that our people are not 
deficient in genius.” But Trumbull, who 
spoke from experience, bluntly told a young 
asi^irant for fame that he had better learn 
to make shoes or dig potatoes than become 
a painter in this country.” Year by year, 
however, partly through the influence of art 
associations, and partly through the influx 
of the works of foreign artists, the love of 
art became diffused among our people, and 
it is many years since American painters and 
sculptors could justly complain of the want 
of popular appreciation. 

One cause of the slow growth of art sen¬ 
timent and art knowledge among Americans 
was the absence, even in the larger cities, of 
public and private galleries of paintings like 
those to which the people of every European 
city have constant access, and where they 
may become familiar with the works of the 
great masters of almost every age and coun¬ 
try. Of late years these opportunities have 
notably increased among us. Wealthy cit¬ 
izens of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington, Cincinnati, and other cities 
have accumulated extensive and valuable 
private galleries of the best works of native 
and foreign artists, and have evinced com¬ 
mendable liberality in opening their doors 
to the public. There are also fine galleries 
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of paintings and statuary belonging to so¬ 
cieties, like the Boston AthensBum and our 
own Historical Society; but to most of 
these the general public can not claim ad¬ 
mission, and their usefulness as a means of 
art culture is, therefore, comparatively re¬ 
stricted. There should be in every large 
city a public gallery of art, as in Paris, Ber¬ 
lin, Munich, London, Dresden, Florence, and 
other European cities, to which, on certain 
days of the week, access should be free to 
all. The influence of such institutions would 
be immense. There is many a working-man 
in Paris who knows more about pictures and 
statues than the majority of cultivated peo- 
]>le in this country. He visits freely the 
magnificent galleries of the Louvre, hears 
artists and connoisseiu’s converse, and if he 
is a man of ordinary intelligence and per¬ 
ception, he acquires a knowledge of pictures 
and artists which can not be attained in a 
country Avhere such opportunities are rare, 
or only to be enjoyed either by paying for 
them or by the favor of some private col¬ 
lector. True, the want of j)ublic art gal¬ 
leries has been in a measure supplied, in 
most of our large cities, by the collections 
of art dealers like Schaus and Goupil, who 
of late years have imported many of the 
finest specimens of the works of foreign 
artists, and who admit the public to their 
exhibition rooms without fee. But this 
privilege is, for the most part, confined to 
the educated and the wealthy. Rarely is 
a working-man or working-woman seen in 
these rooms, although no respectable and 
well-behaved person would be denied ad¬ 
mission. Enter the galleries of Paris, of 
Munich, or Dresden, on a holiday, and you 
will find hundreds of peoifle belonging to 
the working classes, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, feasting their eyes on the treasures of 
art, and filling their minds with love for the 
beautiful. The refining influence of such an 
education can not be overvalued. It may 
not be quite as useful as the practical in¬ 
struction of our common schools; but while 
we can not subscribe to Ruskiu’s opinion 
that it is more important that a child 
should learn to draw than that he should 
learn to write, there can be no question as 
to the ennobling and refining influence of 
art upon personal character and upon the 
community. The lack of this culture among 
our people only a few years ago was man¬ 
ifested by the commotion which Powers’s 
Greek Slave” made on its arrival in this 
country. Many persons questioned the pro¬ 
priety of exhibiting a nude statue. A dele¬ 
gation of distinguished clergymen was sent 
to view it, when it was at Cincinnati, for 
the purpose of deciding whether it should 
be ^^countenanced by religious people.” 
Not many years ago a well-educated coun¬ 
try lady, visiting Boston for the first time 
in her life, was shocked to find a pretty and 


modest-looking young woman seated at the 
ticket table in the statue gallery of the Athe¬ 
naeum. The young woman was engaged in 
sewing-work. “ She ought to employ her 
time in making aprons for these horrid, 
shameful statues,” remarked the indignant 
visitor, as she left the room. Prejudices 
like these, the fruit of ignorance, are hap¬ 
pily dying out, and few traces of them will 
be found in the next generation. 

The American Art Union, founded in 1839, 
in imitation of the French Societe des Amis 
desArts, exerted an important influence upon 
American art culture. For upward of ten 
years it distributed annually from five hun¬ 
dred to more than a thousand works of art. 
Its yearly subscriptions reached the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars. It issued a 
series of fine engravings from the works of 
American artists, and for several years pub- 



GILBEBT STUART.— [1754-1828.] 


lished a bulletin embracing a complete rec¬ 
ord of the progress of art in this country, to¬ 
gether with much valuable and interesting 
information regarding the arts and artists 
of Europe. Through the agency of its com¬ 
missions several American artists, who have 
since attained high rank in their profession, 
were first brought to public notice. The 
institution was broken up about ten years 
after its organization on account of the vio¬ 
lation, by its method of distributing prizes, 
of the State laws against lotteries. But 
during the period of its existence it accom¬ 
plished much toward awakening a love of 
art throughout the country, and it deserves 
to be gratefully remembered for its services 
in this direction. 

In one respect, however, the Art Union 
was the indirect means of temporary harm. 
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Tliroiigli its activity America was revealed 
to the proprietors of the great picture manu¬ 
factories of Italy and Belgium as a new and 
l)romising field for the sale of their wretch¬ 
ed copies and imitations. Thousands of 
tliese vile productions were palmed olf upon 
innocent persons in this country as genuine 
works by old or modern masters of note. 
The writer was once present at an auction 
sale of such a collection in a flourishing city 
in the western part of this State. There was 
great excitement over it. Here were old 
masters” by the dozen, their genuineness at¬ 
tested by printed labels on the back of the 
frames giving names and dates, while the 
catalogue, filled with glowing praises of the 
artists and their works, made no mention 
of copies. The pictures were marvelously 
cheai). A Madonna by Raphael sold for 
thirty dollars, frame and all; a large pic¬ 
ture by Rubens for about the same price; 
and landscapes by Claude, Ruj'sdael, and 
others brought from ten to twenty dollars 
each, according to the ex^oensiveness of the 
frames. This was about twenty-five years 
ago. Thanks to the general advance of 
culture and knowledge, there is now prob¬ 
ably hardly a village, and certainly not a 
city, ill the country where such an imposi¬ 
tion could be attempted without detection. 
Most of the old masters” purchased at these 
sales have long since found their appropri¬ 
ate resting-place in the lumber-room. 

The National Academy of Design, in this 
city, has unquestionably exerted a most im¬ 
portant influence on the culture of art in 
America, and in the ditfusion of the knowl¬ 
edge and love of art among the people. The 
present organization was preceded by an 
association of artists formed in 1801 under 
the name of the New Yoi;k Academy of Fine 
Arts. Seven years later it received the act 


of incorporation, under the name of the 
American Academy of Fine Arts, and Chan¬ 
cellor Livingston was chosen president; 
Colonel John Trumbull, vice-president; De 
Witt Clinton, David Hosack, John R. Mur¬ 
ray, William Cutting, and Charles Wilkes, 
directors. Through the instrumentality of 
the American minister at Paris, the Emper¬ 
or Napoleon presented to the institution 
many valuable busts, antique statues, and 
rare prints. There was still, however, so 
little general support afforded by the com¬ 
munity, and picture buyers were so few, that 
the enterprise languished from the first, and 
it was saved from total dissolution only by 
I the temporary accession of Vanderlyn’s cel¬ 
ebrated ‘^Ariadne,” afterward so admirably 
engraved by Durand, and certain pictures 
i of West, in 1816. These imi^ortant addi¬ 
tions to its collection enabled the institu¬ 
tion for a time to tide over the danger which 
threatened its existence. A school of in¬ 
struction, with models and art lectures, was 
also organized, in the hope of reviving pop¬ 
ular interest in the Academy, but want of 
means to carry out the plan on a broad and 
liberal foundation interfered with the work¬ 
ing of the project; and a fire, which destroy¬ 
ed a great part of its models and drawings, 
in 1828, gave the eonj) de grace to an insti¬ 
tution which had been dying by slow de¬ 
grees. 

The American Academy of Fine Arts hav¬ 
ing given up the ghost, another institution 
was formed to take its place and carry on 
the work it had begun—the National Acad¬ 
emy of Design, of which the first president 
was Professor Morse, whose invention of the 
electric telegraph, some years later, cast his 
artistic career wholly in the shade. Found¬ 
ed on a broader basis than its predecessor, 
and meeting more fully the wishes and aims 
of the artists, the new institution speedily 
acquired strength and popularity, and it is 
to-day the most important and most influen¬ 
tial art society in the United States. The 
most eminent painters and sculptors of 
America are enrolled among its members. 
Its management has frequently subjected 
the Academy to sharp animadversion, some¬ 
times not undeserved, from those who deem¬ 
ed it too conservative, not to say illiberal, 
for the progressive tendency of the age; 
but none can be so unjust as to deny that 
its general course has tended to the ele¬ 
vation of American art and the popular dif¬ 
fusion of art culture. Nor should fault be 
too rashly found with its acknowledged 
conservatism. The best and most enduring 
reforms are those which come slowly, in 
obedience to the demands of long expe¬ 
rience and mature consideration, while 
nothing can be worse, in a society as well 
as in the state, than capricious and hasty 
changes, which frequently introduce abuses 
more objectionable than the old. 
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For more tliau a third of a century the 
National Academy, to use the words of Bry¬ 
ant's address on laying the corner-stone of 
the Academy building, had a nomadic ex¬ 
istence, pitching its tent now here, now 
there, as convenience might dictate, but 
j never possessing a permanent seat." At 
length the miiniliceuce of art-loving citizens 
of New York enabled the society to erect a 
building well suited to its purposes and 
worthy of the great city in which it stands. 
The corner-stone was laid October 19, 1863, 
and the first exhibition was held in the com¬ 
pleted building in the spring of 1865. The 
Academy building, on the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue, is a hand¬ 
some structure in the style of the celebrated 
Doge's palace at Venice. It is built of mar¬ 
ble, banded with graywacke, with simple 
and appropriate decorations. The cost of 
the ground and building was about two 
hundred thousand dollars, a largo part of 
which was contributed by citizens of New 
York. There are six exhibition galleries, in¬ 
cluding the corridor, which for the present 
afford all the space required for the Acad¬ 
emy and water-color exhibitions; but an 
enlargement will bo necessfiry in the near 
future to meet the increasing demands for 
room. 

Philadelphia was not far behind New 
York in establishing an Academy of Art. 
Ill December, 1805, a meeting of seventy 
gentlemen of that city, most of them mem¬ 
bers of the bar, was held in Independence 
Hall for the iiurpose of considering the proj¬ 
ect. Their deliberations resulted in the 
signing of articles of agreement, the origi¬ 
nal of which is still preserved, providing for 
the creation of an Art Academy, which was 
pledged to jiromote the cultivation of the 
Fine Arts in the United States of America, 
by introducing correct and elegant copies 
from works of the first masters in Sculpture 
and Painting.” George Clymer, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was elect¬ 
ed first president of the association; of the 
twelve directors only two were professional 
artists—William Rush and Charles Wilson 
Peale. Benjamin West, as the most distin¬ 
guished sou of Pennsylvania in the ranks 
of art, was elected an honorary member of 
the Academy. He was then under a cloud 
ill his adopted country. His royal patron 
had become insane, and the Prince Regent 
had withdrawn the commission for the dec¬ 
oration of Windsor Chai^el with a series of 
large pictures on the progress of Revealed 
Religion. He was sixty-seven years old, 
and this recognition from his native State, 
coming at a time when he was smarting un¬ 
der a sharp disappointment, deeply touched 
the venerable painter's heart. Be assured, 
gentlemen,” he wrote in reply, “ that that 
election I shall ever retain as an honor from 
a relative.” Robert Fulton, artist and iii- 



ALSXANDEU AUDEliBON.— [1775-18T0.J 


ventor, anfl Buslirod Washington were the 
next honorary members after West. 

Unlike its New York rival, the Philadel¬ 
phia Academy made haste to provide for 
itself a permanent home. The* society's 
charter, procured in the spring of 1806, 
makes mention of a building then near 
completion. It was of simple design and 
well proportioned. Its main feature was 
the Rotunda”—a handsome circular room 
with a domed ceiling. The first exhibition 
was held in March, 1806. The collection of 
works of art contained over fifty casts of 
antique statues from the Louvre, two Shaks- 
pearean paintings by West, and a few oth¬ 
er pictures by European artists. The ladies 
of Philadelphia appear to have been pecul¬ 
iarly sensitive on the subject of nude stat¬ 
uary, and one day in the week the Academy 
was thrown oxieu for their exclusive benefit. 
Gradually the Academy acquired a large 
and valuable collection of paintings and 
casts, many of them bequests from wealthy 
citizens. In 1811, in coiijunction with the 
Society of Artists, it gave its first annual 
exhibition. The second, in 1812, was marked 
by the presence of several im]3ortant works 
by American artists, evincing the imogress 
made by native talent. In 1816 the Acad¬ 
emy collection was enriched with a noble 
painting by Allston, ‘‘The dead Man revived 
by touching the Relics of Elisha,” and also 
by Leslie's “Clifford”—a fine composition, 
taken from the scene in Henry VI. where 
Clifford murders the young Plantagenet, 
Rutland. 

The collection gradually increased in val¬ 
ue by gifts and judicious purchases, and at 
the time of the destruction of the building 
by fire, in 1845, it was without a rival in 
America. A valuable Murillo, a represen¬ 
tation of the “ Carit^ Romana,” or Roman 
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Daughter, houglit in Spain from the collec¬ 
tion of Joseph Bonaparte, perished in the 
flames, with many other paintings, casts, 
and statues in marble. The Academy soon 
recovered from this disaster. It now pos¬ 
sesses a valuable gallery of statuary, com¬ 
prising modern -worhs in marble and casts 
from the antique, a permanent gallery of 
paintings, consisting of about a hundred 
and fifty works by native and foreign art¬ 
ists, and an excellent library. Its new 
building, the opening of which will be one 
of the most interesting features of the Cen¬ 
tennial celebration, is a noble structure, ad¬ 
mirably suited to the purposes for which it 
is designed. 

It is only within a recent period that the 
beautiful art of painting in water-color, 
long since carried to perfection in England, 
became popular in this country. It had 
many stubborn prejudices to contend with. 
Works in water-color looked slight and un¬ 
substantial compared with those in oil, and 
a taste for them had to be created and fos¬ 
tered. In the Academy exhibitions a cor¬ 
ner was usually set apart for them, but they 
were generally few in number and of trifling 
value. The first organized movement in the 
direction of a water-color society in this 
country Avas made in 1850, when a class was 
started in New York for study from life, the 
sketches being made in water-color. The 
members were for the most part well-known 
designers or engravers. They held their 
meetings every fortnight. In December, 
1850, this “class” adopted a constitution, 
and thus formed the first Society of Paint¬ 
ers in Water-Colors in the United States. 


There are records of meetings held from 
time to time until the opening of the Crys¬ 
tal Palace in this city in 1853. Then each 
member of the society contributed a speci¬ 
men of his work. The collection was hung 
by itself on a screen, and was specified in 
the catalogue of the exhibition as “Water- 
color Paintings by Members of the New 
York Water-color Society.” This was a 
dying eflbrt. Nothing was ever heard of 
the society again. 

With the exception of one or two foreign 
collections, nothing more was seen of water- 
color paintings in this country until the 
autumn of 1866, when the Artists’ Fund So¬ 
ciety, in its annual exhibition held in the 
National Academy of Design, made a feat¬ 
ure of this branch of art. Mainly through 
the efforts of Mr. John M. Falconer, an en¬ 
thusiast in Avater-colors, the society was 
able to fill the East Gallery and part of the 
corridor with a fine collection of works by 
native and foreign artists. Encouraged by 
the pleasure manifested by the art-loving 
public, which then for the first time had the 
opportunity to judge of the real capabilities 
of water-color painting, a number of artists 
at once started a x>roject for the organiza¬ 
tion of a A\^ater-color society which might 
popularize this beautiful art on this side of 
the Atlantic. A call signed by Samuel Col- 
man, William Hart, Gilbert Burling, and 
William Craig was sent out to all the pro¬ 
fessional and amateur artists who were 
knoAvn to be interested^in the movement. 
The result was the organization, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1866, of the present flourishing institu¬ 
tion of “ The American Society of Painters 
in Water-Colors.” 

The first exhibition of the new society 
was held in the galleries of the National 
Academy of Design, under Academy manage- 
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nieiit, in connection Avith the fall and Avin- 
ter exhibition of oil-paintings. It Avas in 
many respects a successful exi)erinient. The 
collection contained nearly three hundred 
Avorks, among Avhich AA^ere many crude and 
insipid comi)ositions side by side with AVorks 
of great value and still greater promise. 
The public Avas j^leased with the novelty; 
the Avater-color galleries Avere croAA'ded day 
and eAxniug Avitli admiring spectators. But 
the sales AA^ere feAv. The public admired, 
but did not buy. But the Avater-colorists 
Avere not discouraged. They clung to their 
AA'ork, firm in the faith that as knoAvledge 
ripened, their reAvard AAmuld come. Each 
year Avitnessed a marked improA^ement in 
their exhibition, both in the number and 
quality of the Avorks exposed to aToav. The 
exhibition of 1874 filled all the Academy 
galleries except one, Avhich is considered un¬ 
favorable to the proper display of Avater- 
colors, and the hanging committee Avas 
obliged, for Avant of room and other reasons, 
to return almost as many pictures as Avere 
exhibited in 1867. The popular prejudice 
against water-colors gave way to a just ap¬ 
preciation. During the first four exhibi¬ 
tions the number of sales could almost be 
counted upon one’s fingers; but during the 
six AA^eeks of the exhibition of 1874 the sales 
of water-colors on the walls amounted to 
^‘20,000, a success unprecedented in this coun¬ 
try. Noav that it pays to iiaiut in Avater- 
colors, the permanent success of the society 
depends only ui)on the members and the ex¬ 
ercise of good judgment in the conduct of 
its affairs. Its exhibitions, although held 
in the Academy building, are no longer un¬ 
der the management of the National Acad¬ 
emy, nor in coimectioii AAuth its exhibitions. 
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The water-color society has an actiA^e mem- 
bershii^ of fifty-four artists. Its financial 
aftairs are in a flourishing condition, and 
there is eAa>ry reason to predict for it a brill¬ 
iant future. Plans haA^e already been per¬ 
fected Avhich AAull secure for the society a 
creditable display at the Centennial Exhi¬ 
bition at Philadelphia, when the country 
Avill liave an opportunity to see AA’hat our 
artists haA^e been able to do toAvard rivaling 
those of England in this important branch 
of painting. 

Turning from these societies, the most im¬ 
portant art associations in the United States, 
to special departments of art, Ave come first 
to the consideration of portraiture, AAdiich 
Avas pursued AAuth more success than any 
other branch before and immediately after 
the RcAmlution. Benjamin West, whose ca¬ 
reer, like that of John Singleton Copley, be¬ 
longs mainly to England, began portrait 
painting in 1753, and had he not forsaken 
it for historical and religious painting, his 
fame would probably have been more endur¬ 
ing. Of the immense number of paintings 
executed by him during his long career, es¬ 
timated at upAvard of three thousand, only 
one—“ The Death of Wolfe”—rises appre¬ 
ciably above the dead leA^el of Academical 
mediocrity. His mind, hopelessly devoid 
of imagination, constantly aspired to the 
treatment of themes which might Avell ap¬ 
pall the most daring genius—such, for ex¬ 
ample, as “Moses receiving the. LaAV on 
Mount Sinai,” “The Opening of the Seventh 
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Seal in the Revelations,” “ The Mighty An¬ 
gel with one Foot on the Sea and the other 
on the Earth,” etc. A pretty story is told 
of his first attempts at painting. Inspired 
at the age of nine by the sight of some en¬ 
gravings and the gift of a paint-box, he used 
to play truant from school, and as soon as 
he got out of sight of his father and mother, 
he would steal up to his garret, and there 
pass the hours in a world of his own. At 
last, after he had been absent from school 
some days, the master called at his father's 
house to inquire what had become of him. 
This led to the discovery of his secret occu¬ 
pation. His mother, proceeding to the gar¬ 
ret, found tlie truant; but so much was she 
astonished and delighted by the creations 
of his pencil, which also met her view when 
she entered the apartment, that, instead of 
rebuking him, she could only take him in 
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her arms and kiss him with transports of 
affection.” Doubtless many other soft¬ 
hearted mothers have thus greeted what 
they fondly imagined to bo the dawning of 
genius in their offspring, but with conse¬ 
quences less appalling. The young artist 
went early to Rome, where his appearance, 
coming from the far Western world, excited 
curious interest and attention. Crowds fol¬ 
lowed him to observe the impressions cre¬ 
ated by the marvels he encountered. On 
the completion of his studies, which he pur¬ 
sued Avith assiduity, he went to England, 
there soon afterward married, and there re¬ 
mained until his death, at the age of seven¬ 
ty-nine. But a very small number of his 
works are owned in this country. His 
Christ healing the Sick,” presented by the 
artist to the Pennsylvania Hospital, is still 
in the possession of that institution. It was 
once greatly admired. The Philadelphia 


Academy of Fine Arts owns his “ Death on 
the Pale Horse ;” his ‘‘ Christ Rejected” and 
his “ Cupid” are also owned in thp,t city. 
His “Lear” may be seen in the gallery of 
the Boston Athemeum. Two of his pic¬ 
tures, illustrating scenes from the Iliad, be¬ 
long to the collection of the New York His¬ 
torical Society. It must be remembered to 
his honor that he was the first historical 
painter to break through the absurd Aca¬ 
demical traditions Avhich required modern 
subjects to be painted in the so-called clas¬ 
sic style. When his “Death of Wolfe” was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, 
the adherents of the old style “ complained 
of the barbarism of boots, buttons, and blun¬ 
derbusses, and cried out for naked Avarriors 
with bows, bucklers, and battering-rams.” 
Reynolds and the Archbishop of York re¬ 
monstrated Avith West against his daring 
innovation. The artist calmly replied that 
“the event to be commemorated happened 
in the year 1758, in a region of the world 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and at 
a period Avhen no wairior who wore classic 
costume existed. The same rule which gave 
law to the historian should govern the paint¬ 
er.” Reynolds Avas at length compelled to 
ackuoAvledge the justice of the popular ver¬ 
dict in fa vor of the ucav style, and to declari^ 
that “West has conquered. I foresee that 
this pictiu’e Avill not only become one of the 
most popular, but will occasion a revolution 
in art.” West was a sensible, kindly man, 
of pure life and lofty aims. His ambition, 
unhappily, Avas far beyond his capacity as 
an artist, and his fame has steadily declined 
since his death. His highest distinction as 
an artist was his elevation to the presidency 
of the Royal Academy. 

Copley's American career closed Avith the 
beginning ol the Revolution. He Avas born 
in Boston on the 3d of July, 1737, and died 
in London on the 25th of September, 1815. 
He was the only native painter of real 
genius and culture of Avhom the New World 
could boast prior to the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence ; and the skill and assiduitj’ 
AA'ith Avhich he pursued his profession are 
attested by the number of portraits from 
his pencil Avhich still exist in the possession 
of old ffimilies in Noav England, and occa¬ 
sionally iu the Southern States. It has 
been said that the possession of one of these 
ancestral j>ortraits is an American’s best 
title of nobility. Chiefly celebrated for his 
portraits, Copley also attempted historical 
compositions, a department of art in which 
he received but little encouragement, al¬ 
though the “ Death of Chatham,” and “ The 
Death of Major Pierson,” the latter being 
regarded as his greatest work, evinced con¬ 
siderable power of composition and color. 

Dunlap, in his scrappy but entertaining 
history of the arts of design in America, 
gives the names of a large number of x>or- 
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trait painters, native and foreign, who flour¬ 
ished during colonial and Revolutionary 
times ill this country. Most of them have 
been long forgotten, and but few merit at¬ 
tention at the present day. There was Wol¬ 
laston, who painted several portraits in Phil¬ 
adelphia in 1758, and afterward in Maryland. 
His portrait of Mrs. Washington was en¬ 
graved for Sparks’s biography of our first 
President. Judge Hopkinson paid him a 
tribute in commonjilace verse in the’^iwm- 
c<in Magazine for September, 1758. In many 
of the older dwellings in Maryland may be 
found portraits from the pencil of Hesselius, 
an English painter of resxiectable capacity, 
settled in Annapolis in 1763. Cosmo Alex¬ 
ander, who came to this country in 1770 and 
remained a year, was Stuart’s first instructor 
in art. His best-known work is a portrait 
of the Hon. John Ross, a prominent member 
of the Philadelphia bar. Blackburn, an En¬ 
glishman, a contemporary of Smybert, paint¬ 
ed several excellent portraits during a brief 
visit to this country, wdiich are still held in 
high esteem. The name of Robert E. Pine 
is chiefly remembered for his portrait of 
Washington. This artist brought to Amer¬ 
ica the earliest cast of the Venus de’ Medici, 
which was privately exhibited to the se¬ 
lect few—the manners and morals of the 
Quaker City forbidding its exposure to the 
common eye.” Pine sympathized with the 
American cause, and projected a grand se¬ 
ries of historical paintings to illustrate the 
events of the Revolutionary war. His i)lan 
also comi)reheuded the portraits of leading 
generals and statesmen. Invited to Mount 
Vernon in 1785, he passed three weeks at 
that place, and produced a portrait of Wash¬ 
ington which is believed by many to be a 
more correct and characteristic likeness of 
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the man than the later and better-known 
portrait by Stuart. 

Passing over several names on which it 
would be jileasant to dwell if space iiermit- 
ted, we come to Charles Wilson Peale, the 
first painter of Washington. He was born 
in Chestertown, Maryland, in 1741. Deter¬ 
mining at an early age on the profession of 
portrait painting, he first sought instruction 
in Philadelphia, and afterw^ard in Boston, 
where he studied Copley’s pictures. In 177(1 
he went to England, and there studied with 
West, who, with his usual kindness, opened 
his heart and purse to the poor and strug¬ 
gling artist. Peale returned home after a 
residence of about four years abroad, and 
became an officer in the Revolutionary army. 

He did not,” says Tuckerman, forgot the 
artist in the soldier, but sedulously improved 
his leisure in camp by sketching from nature, 

and.by transferring to his portfolio many 

heads which afterw^ard he elaborated for his 
gallery of national portraits.” His portrait 
of Washington as a Virginia colonel, well 
known through the art of engraving, pos¬ 
sesses a historical value as great as its ar¬ 
tistic merit. It was painted in 1772, and is 
the earliest authentic likeness of Washing¬ 
ton in existence. A subsequent j)ortrait was 
executed by Peale in compliance with a res¬ 
olution of Congress, passed before the oc¬ 
cupation of Philadelphia. ^^Its progress,” 
writes Titian R. Peale to a friend, ‘‘marks 
the vicissitudes of the Revolutionary strug¬ 
gle. Commenced in the gloomy winter and 
I half-famished encampment at Valley Forg<‘ 
in 1778, the battles of Trenton, Princeton, 
and Monmouth intervened before its com¬ 
pletion. At the last place Washington sug- 
! gested that the view from the window of 
j the farm-house ox)posite to which he was 
I sitting would foini a desirable background. 
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Peale adopted the idea, and represented Mon- 
mouth Court-house, and a part}' of Hessians 
under guard marching out of it." Congress ' 
adjourned without making an appropriation 
for the payment of the artist, and the por¬ 
trait remained on his hands. The testimony 
of contemporaries stamps this i^icture as a 
most faithful likeness of Washington in the 
prime of life. Peale i^ainted fourteen por¬ 
traits of Washington, of which the two we 
have mentioned are the most important. 
His career was long and honorable. His 
talent as a portrait painter in oil and min¬ 
iature was in constant demand far and wide, 
not only in this country, but by sitters from 
Canada and the West Indies. He died, re¬ 
vered and regretted, at the age of eighty- 
four, in 1826. His son, Rembrandt Peale, at 
the age of eighteen, made a pencil sketch of ; 
Washington, and long afterward painted a ! 
portrait of him from memory, assisted by 
Hoiidin's bust. 

We must pass w'ith only brief mention 
the names of William Dunlap, chiefly known 
for his history of the arts of design; Robert 
Fulton, more celebrated as an inventor than 
as an artist; John Wesley Jarvis, genial, 
gifted, and erratic; Malbone, like Jarvis, cel¬ 
ebrated for his success in miniature paint¬ 
ing ; Chester Harding, once the rival of Stu¬ 
art in portraiture; Gilbert Stuart Newton, 
whose memory is affectionately honored in 
Leslie's autobiography; C. C. Ingham, one 
of the last of the old generation of por¬ 
trait painters; and Morse, who early forsook 
painting, and whoso name is connected with 
the most important invention of this centu¬ 
ry, the electric telegraph. Contemporary 
with these artists were many who achieved 
high reputation in their day, but whose 
names are now known only through the 
annals of art societies. 

One of the greatest portrait painters of 
America, Gilbert Charles Stuart, was also 
one of the earliest. He was born in Nari*a- 
ganset, Rhode Island, in 1754, according to 
an anecdote of his own, quoted by Dunlap, 
in a snuff mill, the fii*st in New England, 
erected by his father. In after-years he 
dropped his middle name, which had been 
given to him at his baptism to signify his 
father's fidelity to the royal house of Stuart. 
He commenced portrait painting at Newport, 
Rhode Island; was taken to Edinburgh at 
the age of eighteen; resided several years 
in London, where his success was marked, 
and passed some time in Dublin and Paris. 
Ill 1793 Stuart returned to this country, and 
from that time till his death, at Boston, in 
1828, juirsued a career of remarkable indus¬ 
try and ability. Many of the most famous 
statesmen of America sat to him, and his 
portraits of Washington, John Adamsj Jef¬ 
ferson, Monroe, and other distinguished men 
are well known through engravings. Our 
ideas of Washington’s personal appearance 


are derived from Stuart rather than from 
Pine or Peale. He also iiainted an immense 
number of society portraits. His works are 
Widely scattered on both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic. In power of drawing and expression, 
and in truth and purity of color, his por¬ 
traits stand almost without rival in Ameri¬ 
can or European art. He was great in the 
portrayal of individual character. Allston 
declared that he seemed to dive into the 
thoughts of men, for they were made to live 
and speak on the surface.” The same ad¬ 
mirable artist has also well said that Stuarfc 
“ was, in its widest sense, a jihilosoi^her in 
his art. He thoroughly understood its prin¬ 
ciples, as his works bear witness, whether as 
to harmony of colors or of lines, or of light 
and shadow, showing that exquisite sense 
of a whole which only a man of genius can 
realize and embody. Of this not the least 
admirable instance is his portrait of John 
Adams, whose bodily tenement at the time 
seemed rather to present the image of a di¬ 
lapidated castle than the habitation of the 
unbroken mind. But not such is the pic¬ 
ture. Called forth from its crumbling re¬ 
cesses, the living tenant is there, still enno¬ 
bling the ruin, and upholding it, as it were, 
by the strength of his inner life.” Stuart 
painted but three portraits of Washington 
from life, but made twenty-six copies of 
these originals. There is a certain weak¬ 
ness about the mouth, Washington having 
lost his teeth when the originals were paint¬ 
ed, but the general bearing is noble and dig¬ 
nified ; and we may congratulate ourselves, 
with Leslie, ^rthat a painter existed in the 
time of Washington who could hand him 
down looking like a gentleman.” 

To sketch even in outline the career of 
every American artist who has achieved ce¬ 
lebrity in i)ortraiture or any other branch 
of art would extend this article into a good- 
sized volume. Among those artists who be¬ 
longed partly to the last and partly to the 
present century, and whose genius has left 
a deep impression upon American art, may 
be mentioned John Vanderlyn, whose ‘‘Ari¬ 
adne” and “Marius” are justly celebrated, 
and who has given us the best portraits ex¬ 
tant of Madison, Monroe, Randolph, Clin¬ 
ton, Calhoun, and other eminent Americans; 
and Thomas Sully, a native of England, but 
whose career belongs to America, and whoso 
portraits are distinguished by exquisite grace 
and refinement. To the present century be¬ 
long many eminent names, such as Henry 
Inman, happiest in portraiture, but also 
charming in landscape, and the first Amer¬ 
ican artist who attempted genre painting 
with success; William Page, who emulates 
Titian and Veronese as a colorist, whoso 
l)ortraits rank among the noblest of mod¬ 
ern times, and whose Venetian reproduc¬ 
tions have excited the highest admiration 
as well as the severest criticism; Charles 
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Loring Elliot, whose portraits are distin¬ 
guished by richness of color, a manly sim¬ 
plicity and force of execution, combined 
with a subtile grasp of individuality which 
no other American portrait painter has 
evinced in an equal degree; Daniel Hun¬ 
tington, whose versatile pencil, not confined 
to any single branch of art, is equally happy 
in portraiture, landscape, genre, and historic¬ 
al painting; Oliver Stone,recently deceased, 
whose portraits of women and children, in 
which he chiefly excelled, are characterized 
by a peculiar grace and refiuemeut; Thomas 
Le Clear; Richard M. Staigg, who, besides 
the exquisite ivory miniatures by which he 
is chiefly known, has shown a happy talent 
in genre painting; George A. Baker, whose I 
portraits of women and children are of rare j 
beauty and refinement. Other names might 
be mentioned did not want of 8i)ace forbid. 

Historical painting has not found in Amer¬ 
ica the encouragement accorded to other 
branches of art, partly, perhaps, because we 
have never had a really great historical 
painter, and partly because the genius of 
the ago does not favor it. Colonel John 
Trumbull attempted to depict the events of 
the Revolution in a series of large historical 
tableaux, which are now chiefly valued for 
the faithful portraits they contain of the 
soldiers and statesmen of that time. His 
sketches and studies for these works show 
a vigor and grasp which are wanting in the 
larger canvases. His Death of Montgom¬ 
ery,” the Signing of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence,” and the Battle of Bunker 
Hill,” and others of his important works, 
exhibit considerable skill in grouping and 
composition, but it would have been better 
for his fame had nothing remained but the 
original sketches and portraits. His talent 
is displayed to greater advantage in the 
Trumbull Gallery” at New Haven than in 
the national Capitol. As aid-de-camp to 
General Washington in the early x>art of 
the Revolution, Colonel Trumbull enjoyed 
peculiar facilities for studying his character 
and features under the most varied circum¬ 
stances, and his portrait of him now in the 
gallery at New Haven is full of soldierly 
spirit. By contemporaries, to whom it re¬ 
called the leader of the American armies, it 
was prefeiTed to Stuart’s. 

Pre-eminent among American historical 
painters stands the honored name of Wash¬ 
ington Allston; yet even of him it must be 
said that performance lagged far behind de¬ 
sign, and that his fame is in great part the 
legacy of contemporary admiration. The 
quality of his genius was akin to that of 
the old masters of religious art. It might 
be said of him that he painted for antiquity. 
His mind, even in youth inclined to serious 
contemplation, was moulded by early study 
of the old masters, and the results of this 
training may be traced in all his works. It 
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was to him that Fuseli bluntly said, '^You 
have come a great way to starve,” when the 
young American, on his flr«t visit to Lon¬ 
don, announced his purpose to devote him¬ 
self to historical painting. Nothing daunt¬ 
ed, Allston pursued his studies in England, 
France, and Italy with unflagging diligence, 
and with the grand goal of his ambition con¬ 
stantly in view. His earliest large picture, 
^‘The bead Man Revived,” obtained the prize 
of two hundred guineas froni the British In¬ 
stitution, and was soon after imrchased by 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 
This was followed by a long list of impor¬ 
tant works, many of which are owned in 
England, where Allston enjoys even greater 
reimte than in his own country. He suf¬ 
fered much from feeble health and from pe¬ 
cuniary embarrassment, and one of his most 
important works, “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” re¬ 
mained, in consequence, unfinished at his 
death. His first studies for this painting 
were made in London in 1817. At intervals 
he worked upon it for nearly thirty years, and 
was engaged upon it on the last day of his 
life. Even in its unfinished state it attests 
the grandeur of the artist’s conception, but 
it also reveals in a striking degree the lim¬ 
itations of his genius, chiefly the vacillation 
of thought, the wavering choice, displayed 
in changes of plan and apparent dissatisfac¬ 
tion with parts of the work as it xiroceeded. 
Allston himself regarded this picture as his 
greatest composition; to finish it worthily 
was the desire of his heart; but his genius 
found its best expression in some of his less 
ambitions i)aintings, in which his refined 
sense of the beautiful, his love of the grace¬ 
ful, and his intimate knowledge of form are 
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allowed free play, uiitrammeled by the strug¬ 
gle to paint in the “ grand style.” 

Historical painting in America has been 
mainly, thns far at least, the reflex of Euro¬ 
pean schools of art. Trumbull’s style was 
formed in London under the tuition of Ben¬ 
jamin West, Allston’s by long and conscien¬ 
tious study of the great masters of the Vene¬ 
tian schools, and Emanuel Leutze, our most 
vigorous and prolific historical painter in 
recent times, the engraving from whose pic¬ 
ture of ^‘Washington crossing the Delaware” 
has carried his name into every American 
household, was the disciple of Lessing, with 
whom he studied at Diisseldorf. The con¬ 
ditions of American society are not, indeed, 
favorable to the development of this branch 
of art, which can not flourish without a pat¬ 
ronage which does not exist in this country. 
Our government patronage has been a jDosi- 
tive detriment to art. With few exceptions, 
the national commissions have been award¬ 
ed to artists of inferior merit, whose success 
was often due to lobby influence. The con¬ 
sequence is that the national paintings at 
Washington are, with a few worthy excep¬ 
tions, a national disgrace. A blank white 
wall would be less displeasing to the culti¬ 
vated eye. It is, perhaps, vain to hope for 
a remedy. In the scramble for government 
art patronage, charlatans alone enter the 
course; men of genius, whose productions 
would do the nation honor, will never de¬ 
scend to an unseemly scrub race with “art¬ 
ists” who could hardly paint a respectable 
sign for a village tavern. Hence it is that 
while we occasionally see an American his¬ 
torical painting of high merit, the branches 
of art which most flourish in this country, 
and which have reached a degree of excel¬ 
lence unsurpassed in Europe, are portrait¬ 
ure, landscape, and f/en7'e painting. For cor¬ 
rect drawing, truth of color, and a fideli¬ 
ty to expression as nearly absolute as the 
art can be carried, American portrait paint¬ 
ers, as a class, stand in advance of their Eu¬ 
ropean brethren. There are no portraits in 
the world, if we except those of the old Ve¬ 
netian masters, superior in the highest qual¬ 
ities of art to those of Stuart, Elliot, Page, 
Huntington, Le Clear, Stone, Baker, and oth¬ 
ers who have devoted their genius to this 
branch of art. American portraiture may 
not display so much Academical “ effect” as 
the French, but effect is not in itself an es¬ 
sential quality of high art. It is often an 
artistic trick to catch the uncultivated eye 
and hide defects of drawing. 

Ill landscape painting, as in portraiture, 
America very early declared her independ¬ 
ence of European schools. Our artists have 
gone directly to nature for inspiration, and 
<*ach, following the tendency of his own 
genius, has found in her varied aspects of 
loveliness and grandeur what no Academical 
training could have taught. Fidelity to na¬ 


ture is a characteristic trait of American 
landscape art; a fidelity not servile, but 
conscientious and loving, with none of the 
conventional trickery and Academical effects 
characteristic of every European school of 
landscape except the English; a fidelity not 
inconsistent with the widest display of im¬ 
agination and fancy, nor with freedom of in¬ 
dividual expression. If characteristic speci¬ 
mens of the art of each of our landscape 
painters, from the venerable Durand, whose 
hand has not yet forgot its cunning, to the 
youngest aspirant for a ])lace on the walls 
of the Academy, could be gathered into one 
gallery, they would form an exhibition un¬ 
rivaled in the world in all the higher quali¬ 
ties of art, in individuality, and in truth to 
nature. Such a collection—a nucleus al¬ 
ready exists in our' Metropolitan Museum 
of Art—ought to find a place in New York. 
How interesting to the student would it bo 
to trace the development of landscape art 
in the pictures of Durand, Cole, Huntington, 
Illness, Church, Bierstadt, Gifford, Kensett, 
Whittredge, M‘Entee,Colman, Hubbard, and 
a host of others who have won deserved hon¬ 
ors by their faithful delineations of nature! 
The limits of this sketch preclude extended 
personal characterizations where so many 
deserve special notice; and equally out of 
the question is even the briefest account of 
what the most eminent have accomplished 
toward bringing American landscape art to 
its present high position. 

In more senses than one such an exhi¬ 
bition would be essentially American; for 
although many of our foremost landscape 
painters have gone abroad for study or in 
search of special aspects of nature, they 
have found in the grandeur and in the beau¬ 
ty of our own country the highest inspira¬ 
tion. Gifford brings nothing from Venice or 
the East superior to his magnificent tran¬ 
scripts of the scenery of the Hudson and the 
sea-coast, although that element of the pic¬ 
turesque aftbrded by the architecture of the 
Old World is wanting in the Now; nor did 
Church find in the Andes inspiration for a 
nobler picture than his “Niagara.” Bier- 
stadt’s splendid delineations of the sublime 
scenery of California and the Rocky Mount¬ 
ains far surpass his “Vesuvius.” Thomas 
Cole found in the Catskills the material for 
his most beautiful pictures ; and where but 
in America could M‘Entee have become the 
interpreter of those autumnal efiects which 
he renders with such beauty and fidelity ? 
The happiest efforts of Kensett were in¬ 
spired by years of patient study among the 
mountains of New England and New York, 
the lakes and rivers of the Middle States, 
and along the Easteni sea-coast. Whit- 
tredge’s magnificent pictures of Western 
scenery cast into the shade his earlier 
though beautiful views on the Rhine. But 
the list i^ almost inexhaustible; it would 
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include nearly every eminent landscape 
painter in America. 

Several of our most eminent landscapists 
are known also as successful marine paint¬ 
ers. Colman began his artistic career by 
painting shipping and sea views. Many of 
the finest pictures of Kensett and Gifford 
represent various aspects of the sea in con¬ 
nection with views of the coast. One of 
Church’s most important compositions is his 
.picture of a gigantic iceberg floating majes¬ 
tically in a tranquil expanse of ocean. Will¬ 
iam Bradford has devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the delineation of the arctic 
seas, with their rugged glacier-riven coasts, 
their icebergs, and their terrible ice-plains, 
the scene of adventure and disaster. Among 
our most noteworthy marine painters may 
be mentioned F. H. De Haas, a native of 
Rotterdam, but for many years a resident 
of this country. His pictures of sea storms 
.are strong and effective; and he has also 
paintedmany beautiful coast scenes. Charles 
Temple Dix, had his life been spared, would 
have achieved great success in this branch 
of painting. 

In figure and genre painting we have the 
names of many gifted and accomplished 
artists, such as Eastman Johnson, Edwin 
White, E. W. Perry, Matteson, S. Mount, J. 
Wood, J. G. Brown, John W. Ehninger, Eli- 
hu Vedder, George H. Boughton, W. J. Heu- 
nessy, R. C. Woodville, and others. Mr. 
White is also a careful and admired portrait 
painter, and has essayed historical composi¬ 
tion with marked success. Mr. Johnson 
stands at the head of American genre paint¬ 
ers. He w\as among the first to recognize 
in American life the picturesque and char¬ 
acteristic traits which our artists w^ere once 
fain to seek abroad. Thanks to his intui¬ 
tion and to the example of his admirable 
achievements, American genre painting now 
rivals that of any European nation in vari¬ 
ety and excellence, and gives promise of 
greater trimnphs in the future. 

The best animal painter in America is W. 
H. Beard, whose half-humorous, half-serious 
compositions have not been excelled by any 
other artist at home or abroad. Ho has a 
special ^penchant for bears, and has made 
them the medium of caustic satire on hu¬ 
manity, as in his “Bears on a Bender”—a 
pietpre which established his name, and the 
great success of which influenced his career. 
His brother, James H. Beard, also an animal 
painter of merit, employs his pencil almost 
exclusively in the delineation of domestic 
animals. The late William Hays painted 
many admirable animal pictures, of wdiich 
the most important are “ The Stampede” and 
“The Herd on the Move.” The names of 
Tait and Bisphara must also be included in 
the list of painters wdio have made special 
study of animal life, and have been success¬ 
ful in the delineation of it. 



The list of American sculptors embraces a 
number of eminent names, beginning with 
that of Horatio Greenough, from whose hand 
came the first marble group executed by an 
American. Sculpture, as is well known, was 
not popular in this country for some years 
after the Revolution. Nude statuary was 
especially an abomination not to bo toler¬ 
ated ; and Greenough, Crawford, and Pow¬ 
ers wmited many years and endured keen 
disappointments before they received pop¬ 
ular recognition. Their residence abroad, 
rendered necessary by the absence of the 
proper facilities for the prosecution of their 
art at home, removed them in a great measure 
from popular sympathy, and their achieve¬ 
ments, except by report, w^ere known to a 
comparatively small number of people. But 
travel, cultui’e, familiarity with foreign gal¬ 
leries, and the more general distribution of 
casts and statuary throughout the country 
have produced a marked change in ))opular 
ideas. Statuary forms a more or less im¬ 
portant part of every Academy exhibition, 
and it is no longer necessary to set apart a 
day exclusively for the admission of ladies. 
Nor is it longer essential that an American 
sculptor should reside in Italy, or go abroad 
at all, except for the purpose of study among 
the masterpieces of antique art. Several of 
our most eminent sculptors pursue their art 
at home, and retain an individuality which 
might be endangered, in some degree at 
least, by a foreign residence. Our foremost 
living sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, achieved sev¬ 
eral signal triumphs in his art, 'svithout the 
advantages supposed to be only attainable 
abroad. His “ Indian Hunter,” his “ Freed¬ 
man,” his statue of Shakspeare, now in Cen¬ 
tral Park, and his numerous portrait busts, 
all attest the vigor and originality of liis 
genius. Ward is the most thoroughly Amer¬ 
ican of all our sculptors. Greenough, Craw¬ 
ford, Powers, Story, went early to the studios 
of Florence or Rome, and in the contempla- 
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tion of ancient art they lost the inspiration 
of the New World, and became European 
artists, not to bo disthigiiislied, by any char¬ 
acteristic of their work, from the English, 
French, German, and Italian sculptors sur¬ 
rounding them. Palmer, like Ward, never 
studied abroad, and yet, despite certain x)e- 
culiar theories in regard to his art, he has 
produced some admirable work. Besides 
the artists already named, among those who 
have acquired distinction as American sculp¬ 
tors may be Jiamed Thomas Ball, Henry 
Kirke Brown, Randolph Rogers; Joel T. 
Hart, of Kentucky; and Launt Thompson, 
who, though born in Ireland, has become 
thoroughly Americanized. He acquired his 
art with Palmer, in w hose studio he remain¬ 
ed about nine years. Thompson has exe¬ 
cuted some very characteristic portrait 
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busts and several statues of great merit, the 
most important being that of General Sedg¬ 
wick. The varied genre groups of John 
Rogers, chiefly representing scenes and epi¬ 
sodes of the late war, entitle this artist to a 
permanent, if not very lofty, place among 
American sculptors. Several American wom¬ 
en, among them Miss Harriet Hosmer, Miss 
Margaret Foley, and Miss Emma Stebbins, 
have also attained high repute as sculptors. 

/riie art of engraving has reached a high 
degree of excellence in America during the 
hundred years which have elapsed since 
Paul Revere, the hero of the memorable ride 
celebrated in I.«ongfellow’s verse, engraved 
caricatures and historical subjects in Bos¬ 
ton. Revere worked on copper, an art 
which, like lithography, has been almost 
driven out of existence by wood-engraving. 
The first wood-engraver in America was Dr. 


Anderson, wdio died a few years since at the 
age of ninety-five, having, in the course of 
his long career, seen the art advance from 
a rude state to the flnish and refinement it 
has attained in the hands of such men as 
Linton and Anthony, and of men who are 
second to these masters only. Wood-en¬ 
graving has been a powerful agent in the 
dissemination of a knowledge and love of 
art throughout the country, not only by the 
reproduction of the works of eminent mas¬ 
ters of Europe and America, but by spread¬ 
ing broadcast through illustrated books, 
magazines, and journals the artistic crea¬ 
tions of Darley, Hoppin, Fredricks, Nast, Mo¬ 
ran, Sol Eytinge, and a hundred others who 
have devoted their talents to illustration. 

The history of caricature in the United 
States has been so recently and so amply 
given by Mr. Partoii in the pages of this 
Magazine that it is only necessary here to 
note some of the leading names in this de¬ 
partment of art. Among political carica¬ 
turists Thomas Nast stands w’ithoiit a rival 
in the vigor and sharpness of his satire and 
in versatility of invention. In social cari¬ 
cature w^e have Sol Eytinge, wdiose inimita¬ 
ble delineations of the humorous side of 
negro character excite genial amusement, 
but never derisive laughter; Bellew',Woolf, 
Reinhart, Frost, Wust, Thomas Worth, Hoji- 
kins, and many others, whose names w^ould 
fill a large catalogue. 

Looking back tlirough the hundred years 
of our existence as an independent nation, 
wo see a steady and healthful growth of art 
in all sections of the country. Year by 
year the number of American artists has in¬ 
creased with the diffusion of culture among 
the i^eople; art societies are springing up 
in all i)arts of the country"; exhibitions 
worthy of the Old World are held in cities 
where fifty years ago there was scarcely a 
break in the primeval forest. Euro)>e sends 
us yearly ail accession of artists, wiio be¬ 
come American, as West, Copley, and Les¬ 
lie became English painters. Schools of art 
spread culture and knowiedge all over the 
land. Massachusetts has made drawing a 
part of her system of common-school educa¬ 
tion Avith admirable results. The art school 
connected w itli the Cooper Union in this city 
has also done great service in the way of 
elementary training in drawing, X)ainting, 
wood-engraving, etc. The W'ork begun by 
the American Institute of Architects awak¬ 
ens the hope that another generation will 
see a vast improvement in the architecture 
of our public and private buildings. As 
wealth and culture increase, the fine arts 
will find increasing support, and the com¬ 
ing century will Avitness a dcA^elopment in 
the sculpture, painting, and architecture of 
this country as marA^elous as its progress has 
been in the mechanical and industrial arts. 

Nfav Youk. S S CoXANT. 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA. 

By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 



T here is a curious bit of history cou- 
cerniug the city of Pliiladelphia, dat¬ 
ing back to the time when it was no city 
at all, but an absolute wilderness, traveled 
only by the bear and wolf, and the Lenni- 
Lennax>p<5, who built their mud lodges in 
fishing season between the two rivers. It 
is that, twenty years before Penn was born, 
the great Swede, GustavuS Adolphus, con¬ 
ceived the idea of a city of brotherly love 
in this very wilderness, made a plan for it, 
and signed a contract pledging himself to 
found and support it. There was very little 
brotherly love in the world about him just 
then. Catholic and Protestant, all over 
Europe, had clutched in what threatened to 
be a death-grip to both; and that other un¬ 
ending struggle between poor and rich was 
going on just as fiercely as to-day. In the 
little harbor of Rochelle, Richelieu, with all 
the power of the papacy to back him, was 


scuttling ships and 
besieging the starv¬ 
ing Huguenot pau¬ 
pers within; yonder, 
in Paris, Marie de 
Medicis still defied 
the king Avith her 
splendid court; while 
in the fields outside, 
French paupers, old 
men, and women soon 
to be mothers, were 
harnessed to the 
plow. In London, 
Charles had just 
been crowned: ^Mn 
appearance stately, 
like unto a pillar of 
jewels,” the lovely, 
silly little girl whom 
he had married sit¬ 
ting ablaze with dia¬ 
monds in the palace 
gate, 1 aughin g a t hi ni, 
his crown, and his re¬ 
ligion, while just in 
sight English pau¬ 
pers were hung for 
stealing a loaf of 
bread. In Germany, 
Wallenstein, with his 
bilious, gloomy face, 
surrounded by astrol¬ 
ogers and the pomp 
of an Eastern prince, 
made swift fierce 
marches over the 
country, burning 
towns and villages, 
and leaving death 
and famine behind 
him. In a word, while in the courts of the 
civilized world there were diamonds, beau¬ 
ty, such learning as was to bo had, and a 
chance for a man of force and nimble brain 
to show the stuff that was in him, for the 
poor there was nothing but hunger of soul 
and body. It is easy to understand how 
Gustavus, whose nature was heroic and gen¬ 
erous, just as his body was healthy and 
gigantic, turned, disgusted, from this real 
world to his Utopia, the city wdiich ho meant 
to build, ^Svhero every man should have 
enough to eat, and toleration to worship God 
as ho chose.” The fancy became a hobby 
Tvitli him. There was no place nearer on 
which he could found his colony than the 
shores of the Delaware—the “terrible wil¬ 
derness, Tet'ra Magellamcce^ peopled by wild 
beasts and cannibals.” In 1626 he issued 
an octroi to Usselinx empowering a trad¬ 
ing company to emigrate to this land, which 
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was as dreadful a suburb of the world to 
the Swedes then as Erankliii’s i)olar sea is 
now to us. 

It is curious to note how all the freedom, 
the justice, tlie higher purposes, which Amer¬ 
ica has ever aimed to embody are clearly 
prophesied in this octroi of Gustavus. He 
commands that the emigrants shall “found 
a state absolutely free, an asylum for the 
oppressed of every creed, where every man 
should enjoy the fruits of his own labor.” 
The land was “ to bo fairly bought from the 
wild peoples,” and the colonists were enjoin¬ 
ed to instruct them 
in the truths of 
Christ’s religion. 

No slavery of any 
kind was to be per¬ 
mitted, the king 
adding, shrewdlj^, 

“ for the Swedes are 
industrious and in¬ 
telligent citizens, 
whereas slaves cost 
much, labor with rc; 
luctauce, aud soon 
perish.” There is 
no prophetic affla¬ 
tus, after all, like 
common-sense. 

Before the expe¬ 
dition set out, how¬ 
ever, the Polish 
(jampaign began, 
followed by the 
Thirty Years’ War, 
and Gustavus died, 

his dream unful- old swbdks’ uousks, 


fdled. Christina, a child of eleven, 
and the Chancellor Oxenstiern sent 
out the expedition in the name of 
Gustavus in 1637, and during the two 
centuries that followed, the zeal and 
high purpose of the dead king seem to 
have lingered with and affected both 
the eniigrauts and the government in 
its dealings with them. Convicts or 
persons of dissolute character were 
forbidden to emigrate to “New Swe¬ 
den,” and the settlers who came ap¬ 
pear to have carried the memory of 
the great Gustavus along with them as 
a sacred idea, which made their lives 
in their caves at Wicaco exception¬ 
ally honest, just, and chaste. Even 
at the great distance, and impover¬ 
ished as was the Swedish government, 
it maintained its position as foster- 
mother of the settlement until forty- 
live years ago, building churches aud 
supplying them with ministers at no 
slight cost. The little far-olf colonies 
at Wicaco and Christina Creek 'were 
spoken of in Stockholm as “the jewel 
of the Swedish crown.” Some of the 
most learned men in the kingdom ad¬ 
ventured the long journey (three times iis 
long as from New York to Australia now) to 
preach to this insignificant settlement or to 
bring back an account of it. Every sover¬ 
eign, even Christina in her mad flights, and 
Charles XII. through his terrible campaigns, 
kept the same affectionate watch over it. 
This favorite idea of Gustavus became an 
heir-loom. There is no telling when an idea 
of one of these strong-willed, genuine men 
will die out in the world: it is so apt to go 
echoing like a sledge-hammer blow from 
generation to generation. 
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The Swedes mean¬ 
while occupied a nar¬ 
row strip of ground 
along the rivers on 
the edge of the forest, 
now known as South¬ 
wark, in Philadelphia. 

It begins below South 
Street, and runs down 
to the Neck. If you 
explore it, you will 
find yourself bewilder¬ 
ed by ship stores, junk 
shops, and salty, tarry 
smells, while a bul¬ 
wark of the dirty hulls 
of steamers and ships 
walls you in from the 
riv6r. The Swedes 
found, instead, green banks on the edge of 
a gloomy, unbroken wilderness, wdth hem¬ 
locks and nut trees nodding atop: they dug 
caves in them and lived there for a year 
or two, building, when the time seemed 
ripe for such a bold move, log-huts, calked 
with mud and lighted by holes cut in the 
wall. There the Swansons, Keens, Beng- 
tsens, Kocks, and Rainbos lived “ in great 
quiet and great idleness,” as Campanius re¬ 
ports, taking life much more easily, per¬ 
haps, than do their wealthier descendants 
now’^adays. They barely worked the ground 
enough to furnish the wintePs food, dress¬ 
ed in skins, and were content. They were 
a kindly though hot-tempered folk, too; 
gave their open hand to the English, who 
asked leave to settle on the land, and shut 


it against the Dutch, wdio claimed the land 
as a right. The little dark hut swarmed 
with babies and Swans,” or young men, 
whom Penn, when he came, declared to bo 
more sober and industrious than those of 
other nations; they knew just about as 
much as Sir Walter taught his boy—could 
fish, hunt, and tell the truth. There w’as 
among them all a touching loyalty to the 
country and religion of their forefathers. 
Nothing can be more pathetic than the let¬ 
ters which they sent to old Sweden by ev¬ 
ery chance voyager to Europe, setting forth 
that they W'ere in a strange and heathen 
land, far away from their own dear father- 
land, and begging “that godly men might 
be sent to them to instruct thejr children, 
and help themselves to lead lives well- 
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pleasing to Gocl.’^ It was six years before 
tlie letter was answered by the arrival of 
Rudman and Bjork, the first clergymen sent 
out by the Swedish king. They wrote home 
that they found a block-house in use as a 
church, and but three books among the col¬ 
onists : yet these for sixty years had been 
so carefully cherished and loaned from house 
to house that every child could read.” They 
report a thorough good fellowship existing 
between the Swedes and Indians—a friend¬ 
ship which had been established half a cen¬ 
tury before Penn’s famous treaty, of whose 
good effects such boasts are made. John 
Campanius, who came with Printz in 1642, 
translated Luther’s catechism into the Dela¬ 
ware tongue, freely rendering “ Give us our 
daily bread” into ‘^Give us always plenty 
of venison and corn.” Immediately after 
the arrival of Rudman and Bjork, Gloria 
Dei Church, known now in 
Philadelphia as Old Swedes’, 
was built. It stood upon a 
green bank of the quiet river. 

Swan Swanson’s being the 
only hut near by. On Sun¬ 
day mornings the men came 
tramping on foot beside the 
women’s horses from King- 
sessing,Passajungh, and even 
far-away Matzongh, hanging 
their muddied outer leggings 
or skirts of wolf-skin on the 
branches of the trees before 
they went in. Now and then 
a pirogue brought a chance 
worshiper up the lonely river, 
or a solitary Indian stood in 
the doorway, half believing 
and wholly afraid. Noav the 
little church is crowded out 


of sight on the wharves of one of the 
world’s great harbors, and its feeble Te 
JJeujn is often silenced by the cannon of in¬ 
coming steamers. The church itself was 
built in a fervor of pious zeal, carpenters 
and masons giving their work, and the good 
pastor selling or pawning the best articles 
out of his house when money did not come 
in fast enough, and carrying the hod every 
day himself. The main body of the build¬ 
ing is unaltered to the present day; the tab¬ 
lets in the chancel record the sacrifices and 
sufferings of the earlj^^ missionaries who sleep 
below; and the chubby gilt cherubs in the 
choir, sent out from Sweden, still sustain the 
open Bible, with the significant inscription, 
“ The xieople who sat in darkness have seen 
a great light.” Wilson, the ornithologist, 
lies buried in its grave-yard. He was teach¬ 
ing a little school at Kingsessing when, ob¬ 
taining some rare specimens of biiiis from 
Bartram, the botanist, ho formed the idea of 
making a collection of American birds, and 
started on his first exploring tour through 
the wilderness of Western New York. 

AVe have many gliinx^ses in old Sw'edish 
records of that first society in Philadelx)hia: 
histories of tedious squabbles with the 
Dutch; the rare book by Campanius on the 
wonders of Nye Swerige, published in Stock¬ 
holm ; and the pictorial maps of Lindstrom, 
wherein are a jolenty of wild beasts, gigantic 
rattlesnakes, and shads as long as a ship. 
There are mildewed old manuscrixit records 
of the first courts of justice; their '‘fynes 
of wampum and beaver,” and the decree of 
flogging, which an Indian laid on with hearty 
good-will; orders of the court for “ y® set¬ 
ting of 52 wolfe pitts, to restrain y® dayly 
spoyle and damadge wh. y® woolves com¬ 
mit on ye peopleand a fyne imposed 
on oele oelssen” for falling upon the mag¬ 
istrate and giving him a sound thrashing. 
Upon Dele’s public statement that he was a 
poor man with a large charge of children. 
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the fiue was remit¬ 
ted, ou condition 
that he should hum¬ 
bly and publicly 
submit himself to 
the pummeled mag¬ 
istrate. Tills xirac- 
tice, by-the-way, of 
remission of punish¬ 
ment when the crim¬ 
inal publicly humil¬ 
iated himself was 
continueduntil long 
after 1776 in Phila¬ 
delphia. 

We have glimpses, 
too, in those first 
days, of a certain 
fair and haughty 
Dame Armgart Pa- 
pegoija, the daugh¬ 
ter of Governor Printz, who drove away her 
husband, took her maiden name, and lived 
in great poverty and pride on the island of 
Tinicum, descending now and then on the 
Swedes at Wicaco, keen and chilly as an east 
wind. A brick from her house at Tinicum in 
the National Museum is all the trace now left 
of her in the world. Before the coming of 
Kudin an and Bjork there were some buc¬ 
caneers of clergymen let loose among the 
honest folk: Fabritius, who was a wild, 
quarrelsome fellow, even in the puliiit, but 
who, in his old age and blindness, settled 
down to the “pickling of shadds” to earn 
his bread, and was led up and down from 



church to church to tell what he knew of 
the truth; and before him Lokeuius, “ whose 
only fault,” says good Acrelius, “ was a love 
of liquor.” Even in his sober moments, how¬ 
ever, the pastor apparently took the reins 
into his own hands, as, when a layman ran 
away with his wife, he followed them, not 
to regjiin his lost love, but to break into 
their chest ; returning, he applied for a di¬ 
vorce, to be granted in ten days, declaring 
his family affairs required him to marry in 
that time; and the court declining to be 
convinced, he quietly manded himself, and 
kept his wife, too, in the teeth of court and 
public opinion. 

After all, it was the same human nature, 
going through the same great. processes, 
playing the same small tricks in the huts 
and wolf tracks as now in the streets of 
Philadelphia, when she takes her place as 
hostess of the world. 

Tlie old people complained that the girls 
looked askance at the “Swans” over their 
prayer-books, and that the young men only 
came to churcb that they might race in 
sight of their sweethearts. Men of intelli¬ 
gence and force came to the front, as now. 
Among these w'as Swan Swanson, from whose 
three sons Penn, when he came, bought the 
land to lay out his town of Philadelphia, 
and whose descendants on the female side 
are still to be found in the city. Otto 
Kock, another prominent Swede, and An¬ 
drew Bengtsen founded long lines of mod¬ 
ern Coxes and Banksons. There is much 
mention, too, in the old records, of a big 
burly mill-wright, Olof Stilld, of Teclioheras- 
si, who “was much reverenced by the In¬ 
dians in spite of his great black beard.” He 
served as magistrate, and engineered the 
difficulties with the Dutch with wisdom 
and discretion, but seems to have had a 
weak side toward the lads and their love- 
making, for we find him slyly helping off 
runaway couples, and shielding disorderly 
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old Fabritins for marrying tliem. Tliis Olof 
was tlio great-graiidfatlier of Charles Stilld, 
provost of the Pennsylvania University. 

English families of the laboring class be¬ 
gan to find their way to New Sweden, and 
dug their caves or built log-huts in Dela¬ 
ware County or along the river as far as 
Kensington. People who had the courage, 
grit, and religious enthusiasm to leave En¬ 
gland and venture into the wilderness to 
defend their faith would be likely to im¬ 
prove their new chances to the farthest 
limit. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
lind their immediate descendants taking a 
leading jiart in the Revolution, or, still later, 
in trade. Among these were General Thom¬ 
as Mihiiu, the Sharplesses, and many Ger¬ 
mantown families. 

The pioneers of Penn’s settlement arrived 
in 1682. The Proprietor himself landed the 
next October on the gravelly shore in front 
of Andrew Bengtsen’s door. Twenty-three 
shijis followed, lilled for the most iiart with 
Quakers of all classes—educated gentlemen, 
mechanics, and servants or slaves. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the lofty faith 
with which these peojde entered on their 


desperate adventure, 
and nothing more 
whimsical than their 
prim regard to de¬ 
tails. We might have 
expected from Penn, 
a young man of 
courtly breeding and 
strong individuali¬ 
ty, the frame of gov¬ 
ernment which he 
provided, which is 
conceived with keen 
intelligence and a 
broad justice, but 
hardly the minute 
directions as to the 
marks to be put on 
hogs yet unborn. 
The city was laid 
out by Thomas 
Holme, straight- 
lined, square, mag¬ 
nificent on paper, 
from river to river, 
from Cedar Street to 
Vine. In reality, it 
was a gloomy forest, 
drained by creeks 
which crept through 
a jungle of under¬ 
growth. The new¬ 
comers huddled down 
in the corner by the 
Delaware near to the 
kindly Swedes,and in 
that corner the town 
remained for nearly 
a hundred years. 

Houses of English brick lined with black, 
or of gray glimmer” (mortar mixed with 
broken stone and mica), slowly took the place 
of the first caves and cabins, in contrast with 
which they doubtless seemed like x>alaces. 
They were in reality, as a rule, small, in¬ 
convenient, two-story dwellings, built close 
along the river’s edge, or at long intervals 
on the muddy roads which served as streets. 
Pennsbury, the manor-house of the Proprie¬ 
tor, above Bristol, was the most imposing 
building in the province. It cost him £5000, 
and in its shaxie and appointments showed 
that young Penji had inlierited some of his 
father thii old admiral’s appreciation of state 
and dignity. 

There was from the beginning, however, 
a singular simplicity and lack of self-asser¬ 
tion, not only in the houses of the new colo¬ 
nists, but in all their habits and ways. Wo 
find this characteristic, 'which grew out of 
the century of Quaker rule, marking the so¬ 
cial life of the city to-day. Neither ne\v- 
comers, nor rings,” nor all the universal 
nervous strain of the present can budge 
Philadelphia out of her slow, steady pace, 
her inborn hatred of brag. Her solidly 
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wealthy men hide 
tlieir luxury in un¬ 
pretentious brick 
dwellings. It is a 
rule of etiquette 
with the best law¬ 
yer, artist, milliner, 
or caterer to stop 
back into a shady 
corner and keep 
carefully out of the 
newsi)apers. Ow¬ 
ing to this very 
abhorrence of puf¬ 
fery or advertising, 

Penn’s colony never 
received the credit 
which history owed 
to it. The Swedes 
and Friends did not, 
like the Puritans, 
shake the forests 
with their hymns 
of lofty cheer, nor 
din the ears of 
succeeding gener¬ 
ations wnth tales 
of the persecution 
from which they 
lied, but they quiet¬ 
ly made their little 
village the only 
home of religious 
liberty then in the 
New World. 

Thither Edward 
Shippen fled when 
he had been whip¬ 
ped for his faith in 
Boston; there Baptists and Presbyterians 
prayed and preached in the same little build¬ 
ing, and Swedish Lutherans and English 
Episcopalians exchanged pulpits, or preach¬ 
ed in the Provincial Hall; forty Germans, led 
by a nobleman from Transylvania, formed an 
ascetic band, called the Society of the Wom¬ 
an of the Wilderness, and lived as hermits 
in the hills of the Wissahickou; and over 
all the calm, ruddy Englishman, Penn, held 
firm but generous control.^ 

There was very little stir of any sort in 
the village. We find a curious account of 
it written by one Gabriel Thomas soon aft¬ 
er his lauding. There were thirty carts in 
it—the only vehicles excepting Penn’s ca¬ 
lash. Laboring-men were paid three times 
as much as in England, Gabriel himself hav¬ 
ing to pay two shillings for a pair of boots. 
Women’s wages he writes down as “most 

* The only portrait of William Penn known for a 
long period was that representing him in armor. The 
one which heads this article was discovered lately in 
an old family mansion of the Penns at Darlington, in 
Durham, England. A copy was brought to this coun¬ 
try by Mr. John Jay Smith, and is now in Independ¬ 
ence Hall. It was painted when Penn was about 
thirty-eight 
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I exorbitant—from £5 to J01O per annum.” 
They had the game in their own hands, a.s 
“a wrench, if not paid enough, will take 
land'and turn farmer. There are no begars 
nor olde maydes, neither Lawyers nor Doc¬ 
tors, with lycense to kill and make mischeef.” 

Gabriel and his fellows were wont to as¬ 
semble at the Blue Anchor Tavern to gossip; 
and the news, brought once in six months, 
had a flavor of mystery and dramatic horror 
lacking to the telegrams in the daily paper 
of a country town nowadays. The village 
lay on the edge of an impregnable wilder¬ 
ness stretching to the Pacific Ocean ; on the 
other side was the river, an open highway 
to the sea, where Kidd and other pirates 
raged to and fro—a highway so open that 
I several of their ships, bearing the black 
i flag, were used to winter as near the town 
I as Cohocksink Creek, the pirates themselves, 

I having their allies in the town, and in but 
I scant disguise, frequenting undisturbed the 
j lower class of houses, and storing away their 
i plunder in certain dens along the river, 
j Chief amoug these was the flimous Teach, or 
Drununond, known as Blackbeard. Kidd, 

! it was said, had intervals of humanity : 
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Blackbearcl had none. He was, however, 
an educated man, gay and reckless in his 
ferocity. Old portraits represent him with 
three brace of instols slung over his shoul¬ 
ders, and the black mane of a beard tied ui> 
with scarlet ribbons. He played the role of 
gentleman on the Carolina coast successfully 
for a while, married into a good family, and 
left his fair wife presently with the infor¬ 
mation that she was one of fourteen! Tra¬ 
dition gives as the first known ancestor of 
one or two of the proudest of Virginian and 
Carolinian families members of Blackbeard’s 
gang. A visit from the bold buccaneer, cut¬ 
lass, red ribbons, and all, sent a quake of 
terror through the town of Philadelphia on 
many a winter’s day; and there was public 
rejoicing when news came that his shii) of 
forty guns, the Queeii Anne*s Revenge^ had 
been captured by Maynard, of Virginia, the 
pirate’s head cut off and carried home in 
triumph as a grim figure-head on the con¬ 
quering vessel. The skull was made into a 
punch-bowl, bound with silver, and used for 
years in the Raleigh Tavern, at Williams¬ 
burg, Virginia. 

At long intervals came to the settlement 
men of means, cadets of respectable fam¬ 
ilies driven by persecution from England, 
or emigrants from the Barbadoes, bring¬ 
ing their slaves and household goods with 
them. Of these were Nicholas Wain, Sam¬ 
uel Carpenter, Robert Turner, and Thomas 
Budd. Honest Gabriel writes home with 
delight of their “ big housen and orchards.” 
The Quakers were “ good providers” then as 
now. The bins and pantries of their plain 
houses were filled with substantial fare, not 
forgetting wine from the Prox)rietor’s vine¬ 
yards. When James Logan, in the old slate- 


roof house, or Samuel Carpenter, or any of 
the three or four village magnates, bade the 
others to supi)cr, there was much setting 
forth of fine uax)ery, and glittering i)ewter 
plates emblazoned Avith the family arms and 
heaped with ^Wenison and smoakt hams,” 
t\ith liquor of all kinds to Avash it down. 
People of the baser sort gathered in the 
Blue Anchor or Penny Pot house, and talk¬ 
ed of the arriA^al of Jonathan Dickinson and 
his comrades, Avho had been Avrecked on the 
savage Florida coast, and Avandered for a 
year among the cannibals. The story went 
that the Ba'cs of the party had been spared 
for the sake of Dickinson’s baby, and Ave 
may be sure the child—a laughing, ruddy 
boy of two—was closely Avatched Avheii his 
black nurse carried him abroad. Or they 
tried to s])ell out the Almynack just i)riuted 
by William Bradford, Avherein the date of 
Noah’s fiood Avas given as ^‘3979 years be¬ 
fore y® Almynack, and y® rule of y® Lord 
Penn as b years before y® Almynack.” This 
Avas the ‘‘first practice of y® Mystery of 
Printing” in the i^roviuce, and Penn com¬ 
manded Bradford peremptorily to let it be 
the last, “as a danger to the printer and to 
the country.” 

There Avas much talk, too, of the SAvedish 
Avitch,Margaret Mattson, and Penn was con¬ 
demned for dismissing her on trial. It Avould 
have been safer in public opinion to hang or 
burn her. There Avas little doubt that the 
deAul was abroad and close at hand. Hes- 
selius, the Swedish priest (the consin, by- 
the-Avay, of Emanuel SAvedenborg), Avrites 
home to the bishop of certain miraculous 
occurrences not to be doubted but by the 
j)rofane: of rain which fell for fifteen days 
on a black oak-tree, Avhile all the rest of the 
forest Avas dry; of a wicked captain of a 
ship, who, coming up the DelaAvare on his 
Avay home from the Barbadoes, Avas seized 
by the devil and thrown into the river, in 
full sight of the people. “ God grant,” cries 
good Hesselius, “ that these things forebode 
us no evil!” 

With us, neAvs from all nations crowding 
in every hour keeps spiritual agencies very 
much in the background of both our thought 
and talk. But to the people of this solitary 
little village on the edge of an unexplored 
continent, without newspapers, telegraphs, 
and with little friction of any sort with 
other human beings, God and the devil and 
Avitches were real eA'ery-day matters. The 
more ignorant of Penn’s followers Avere daily 
seized by the spirit and their bodies shaken 
(Avhence their name of Quakers). There are 
some cynical stories by two Labadists, Avho 
visited the godly settlement, of how “fat 
Avomen of the Ioav sort professed to bo proph¬ 
etesses, and at the inn table would eat and 
quake and preach, and then fall to gorging 
themselves again.” But Avho Avauts to go 
back two centuries to find the familiar hum- 
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bugging of to-day hiding under shad-bellied 
coafc or uinslin coif? There are other figures 
which better suit the dignity of the dusky 
past. There is old Eobert Barrow, who, at 
the age of eighty, was driven by the spirit 
from his home in Cheshire across the sea to 
the wilderness to preach. He prayed, with 
tears, to be suffered to die in old England, 
but durst not disobey the heavenly call,” 
and embarked to share Dickinson’s terrible 
shipwreck. There is Jane Fenn too, whose 
story, more pathetic than Evangeline’s, has, 
oddly enough, never been made the theme 
of song or novel. Jane was a sickly, pretty 
girl of sixteen, the daughter of a poor Welsh 
farmer, when the word of the. Lord came to 
her to go preach His Gospel in Penn’s set¬ 
tlement. She embarked without a iienny, 
was sold on her arrival as a redemptionist, 
and imprisoned to compel a double term of 
slavery. “In the Friends^meeting one day, 
after her release, when she saw David Lloyd 
and his wife come in, she was told by the 
spirit that these were the people to whom 
she was sent. They, seeing the wan, x^oor- 
ly clad stranger sitting there, were miracu¬ 
lously tendered toward her. After the meet¬ 
ing was over they walked to her and she 
to them, and they joined hands, without a 
word being spoken, and she went with them 
to their own house.” Jane Fenn became 
afterward a noted x>reacher, going to and 
fro along the coast and to the Indian tribes. 
She wms, we are told, “of a tender sx)irit, 
but -weighty and awful in prayer.” 

In the upper class of Friends, composed 
of Penn’s family, when he was in this coun¬ 
try, his secretary, James Logan, Thomas 
Lloyd, the first colonial Governor, and their 
half dozen educated associates, there was, it 
is likely, very little religious enthusiasm of 
this kind. But this society seems to have 
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possessed other traits quite as rare and ad¬ 
mirable : high culture for the times, a perfect 
simplicity, and that repose which can belong 
only to the men or women who never have 
doubted their own social position. Penn, 
the Governors of Pennsylvania ax^iiointed 
by him and his sons, and their immediate 
friends did, in fact, constitute a court in 
which lay all the power of royalty up to 
1776. But it was the most unique, domestic 
of courts. There were several great houses 
in which we have glimpses of this Quaker 
governing class in their social life. There 
was Springettsberry, the Penn dwelling, 
built where the Preston Ketreat now stands; 
Isaac Norris’s great house on Third Street; 
the Pemberton countrj'-seat, which was re¬ 
moved to make way for the Naval Asylum; 
and, chief of all, Stenton, which is still 
standing. James Logan, the owner of Sten¬ 
ton, who represented Penn during his ab¬ 
sence, was a young man descended from a 
noble Scottish family, grave and mild in 
manner, of scholarly attainments not only 
in the European but Oriental tongues. He 
stood between Penn and his debts on one 
side, and the dissatisfied, grasx)iug public on 
the other, and served both faithfully, leav¬ 
ing to the latter the splendid bequest of tlie 
Loganian Library—as a sign, let us hope, of 
forgiveness for the long worry and vexation 
they had caused him. One of the xdeasant- 
est figures in those sunny rooms of Stenton 
is that of Debo'rah Logan, the compiler of 
the Penn and Logan correspondence—a very 
fair and gracious woman in youth and old 
age.*^ 

Among the frequent guests of James Lo¬ 
gan were William Allen, whose family fell 
out of notice through Tory iiroclivities dur- 


* The portraits which we give of the Quaker digni¬ 
tary and his daughter are from originals in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. John Jay Smith, of Germantown. 
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ing the Eevolution, Isaac Norris, Speaker 
of Assembly, the three Pembertons, and a 
young man of twenty, Charles Thomson, then 
teacher of the Friends’ Academy. It was 
known to the older Quakers that Charles 
came to this country from Ireland, poor and 
friendless, at the age of eleven, and by some 
means gained entrance to a country school 
in Maryland. Books were so scarce in those 
days that a single lexicon served the whole 
school. One of the boys bringing an old 
volume of the Spectator, to class one day, 
Thomson read it with delight, and learning 
that the other volumes were for sale at a 
second-hand book-stall in Philadelphia, 
saved his wages until he had enough to 
buy them, walked to the city, and brought 
them home under his arm. This Charles 
Thomson became afterward the Perpetual 
Secretary of the Continental Congress. It 
was the custom to call upon him to verify 
disputed points, by saying, ‘‘Let us have 
Truth, or Thomson,” his word being consid¬ 
ered equal to any man’s oath ; the Indians 
also received him formally into the tribe 
as Weh-wo-la-ent, or the Man who speaks 
Truth. He lived until 1824. Many Phila¬ 
delphians still re¬ 
member the tall, 
white-headed cente¬ 
narian who brought 
into the present the 
masculine virtues of 
that period which 
wo all would gladly 
believe heroic. 

The venerable 
John Jay Smith, a 
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descendant of James Logan’s, in a MS. vol¬ 
ume written for his children, has given his 
remembrances of the sober stateliness of 
social life at Stenton. 

He says: “ The Quaker rulers carried out 
their priucii3les with indomitable firmness. 
What they accomplished here could only 
have been done by able and earnest men. 
The men and women who met at Stenton 
talked no scandal and spoke not of money. 
With their departure, stately respect for 
others has given way to more familiarity 
of address, which, I can not but think, has 
not improved the tone of social life; nor 
can I think the sordid present, with its en¬ 
larged commercial interests, much improve¬ 
ment on the preceding regime^ 

The successful growth of the little town 
attracted to it during the first half of the 
last century several men, not followers of 
Penn, possessed of much solid wealth. Their 
dwellings were more showy than those of 
the Friends, their religion, tastes, habits, all 
different. The social life of the two classes 
was at every point widely distinct. We be¬ 
gin to hear now of clubs among the young 
men, of Mrs. Ball’s school for the teaching 
of French, dancing, and the spinet, in Leti- 
tia Street, of teachers of sword exercise, of 
fox-hunts and races. The City Dancing As¬ 
sembly was established—a “miniature Al- 
mack’s,” as old Watson assures us, “ of aris- 
tocratical exclusiveness, whose members all 
could show ancestral bearings, and from 
which every mechanic, however wealthy, 
was shut out.” He tells us, rejoicing in the 
inexorable law of gentility, how Miss Hille- 
gas, having married an extensive goldsmith 
on High Street, was strick¬ 
en from the roll, and leaves 
us to picture the poor ex¬ 
ile, whose husband dealt 
in jewelry, peering at the 
other women, whose hus¬ 
bands dealt in dry-goods, 
on their way to the en¬ 
chanted room, wretched 
that such difference should 
be ’twixt tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. 

We have been thus pro¬ 
lix in noting the planting 
and first growth of each 
class in the new settle¬ 
ment, because these classes 
have never been thorough¬ 
ly united. There were first 
the Swedes, then the Quak¬ 
ers, then the “ aristocrat- 
ical exclusives” of Christ 
Church and the Assembly, 
and afterward the new¬ 
comers at and after the 
time of the Revolution; 
and the lines of demarka- 
tion are still strongly 
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drawn between them. 

Hence it is that social life 
in Philadelphia is noted 
for a certain formal con¬ 
ventionalism, a want of 
esprit de corps, a provin¬ 
cial lack of metropolitan 
breadtli of feeling, un¬ 
known to any other city 
of its size. 

Ill every other re¬ 
gard there is an absolute 
change of manners and 
habits. The dame of fash¬ 
ion in Philadelphia during 
the earlier part of the last 
century lived most proba¬ 
bly on Market Street be¬ 
low Third. There and on 
the river-front the mer¬ 
chants had their dwell¬ 
ings and shops, usually 
under the same roof. 

Many of these merchants 
opened a shipping trade 
to the West Indies and 
England, and from small 
ventures grew colossal 
fortunes almost as rapid¬ 
ly as Whittingtoifs. Our 
“ dame of high degree” 
had no carpet on her floors; her dress at 
home was cliintz, the brocade or satin be¬ 
ing kept for state evening wear, while thin 
muslins were left solely to the children. 
She had but little jewelry; but she fol¬ 
lowed afar off the reports of English fasb- 
ions, curled her hair down on her neck, or 
heax)ed it four feet high with oil and tou¬ 
pee, straw or flowers. She rode on horse¬ 
back or went in a sedan-chair to jiay visits. 
Her gardener and confidential servants she 
had held for many years. Her kitchen 
swarmed with slaves and white redemp- 
tionists. Once or twice a year Messrs. 
Wilhng and Morris and other shippers ad¬ 
vertised a consignment of blacks for sale 
from the Barbary coast; and every incoming 
vessel brought emigrants, Irish or Palatines, 
whom the cajitaiii kept nailed under the 
hatchways until they were sold to some of 
the towns-peox>le. Many strange stories, 
tragical enough, have come down to us con¬ 
cerning these white slaves and their treat¬ 
ment. One was with Franklin, a fellow- 
’prentice in KermePs shoj); he was an En¬ 
glishman named Webb, belonging to a fam¬ 
ily of birth and projierty, who wdiile at Ox¬ 
ford had become involved in debt, and been 
caught up in the fields by a crimj),” brought 
to America, and sold. About this time, too, 
James Annesley, afterward Lord Altham, 
was sold at the block in High Street to a 
Dutch farmer. His adventures formed the 
groundwork of JRodenclc Bandom, and later 
for Charles Reade’s Wandering Heir. When 


there was any difficulty in managing these 
slaves, white or black, their mistfess in town 
sent them up to the jail on High Street for 
as many lashes as she judged fitting. 

When her husband received a visit from 
a friend from England, or the smaller neigh¬ 
boring town of New York, he usually gave 
him a lunch in the warehouse of crackers, 
si)rats, wdne, and brandy, which having jn’O- 
voked an axipetite, he was brought home to 
a state dinner, where our fashionable lady, 
being also a notable housekeeper, would set 
forth “ ducks, hams, venison, twenty sorts 
of tarts, syllabubs, wine, and brandy.” In 
all x>robability they with their guest were 
invited out to supper (for Philadeli)hia hos¬ 
pitality is of ancient and sturdy gi’owth), 
and ate again turtle, sweetmeats, pies, and 
drank brandy, porter, and sherries.” There 
are many MS. journals kej)t by w'ell-fed 
guests still existing which testify to the 
zeal with which the hostesses catered for 
them, wine and brandy regularly i)unctua- 
ting every hour of the day, as commas a 
sentence. 

The guest was taken out, very probably, 
to see the Avonders of the growing towm, 
Avhich, be it remembered, was then the me¬ 
tropolis of the country; but as there were 
but eight four-wheeled carriages in all Penn¬ 
sylvania, it is most likely that ho had to 
ride on horseback or pick his way on foot 
along the clayey streets. Indeed, if the 
Governor’s coach, or the landau just imported 
by Charles Willing, the great merchant, hap- 
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peiied to come dashing along, his hosts, no 
doubt, were glad of the chance to show him 
these boasted splendors of the to\yu. Anoth¬ 
er matter of public gratulation was the i^ave- 
ment just laid on Second Street between 
High (Market) and Chestnut. The other 
streets were bogged with mud, a narrow 
footway in Some places laid at one side. 
The town extended no farther west than 
Fourth Street until after the Revolution. 
At Fourth and High streets was the great 
pond to which the boys went to fish; be¬ 
tween Fourtli and the Schuylkill lay the 
Governor’s woods, where the girls picked 
wild strawberries in the spring or walked 
with their lovers in summer evenings. Our 
traveler was, no doubt, taken first to see tl^e 
Town-house which stood at Second and High 
streets, with the pillory on one side and the 
Friends’ meeting-house on the other. Its 
window-frames were lead, the panes dia¬ 
mond-shaped. Here the Colonial Assembly 
sat the year round to fight James Logan 
and the Proprietaries; from the balcony tlie 
Governors sent by Penn addressed the peo¬ 
ple on their arrival. The stranger, no doubt, 
heard much gossip of these Governors, of Sir 
William Keith’s intrigues and debts and ly¬ 
ing promises, and of how Governor Evans, 
in order to try the fighting qualities of the 
Quakers, had forged letters from the Govern¬ 
or of Maryland, stating that French priva¬ 
teers were on the coast ravaging all the colo¬ 
nies, and afterward caused the town bell to 
be rung, and rode up aiid down with a drawn 
sword, crying that the river was full of pi¬ 
rates, and calling upon Friends to arm. Only 
four Friends repaired, sword in hand, to the 
hall; the others threw their plate, etc., down 
wells or buried them, and fled for their lives 
across the Schuylkill. Some of these bags 
of buried coin were dug up as late as 1874. 
The visitor Avas told, too, of bloody elections 
Avhich took place on the ToAvn-hall steps, 
the Norris and Allen x>artisans beating each 


other back with clubs. From these steps, 
too, Whitefield lu’eached on being refused ad¬ 
mission to the churches, and could be heard, 
Franklin declares, as far as the Delaware. 

The new State-house was the next place 
to be Ausited, and the stranger Avas shoAvn 
hoAv thoroughly honest and solid was the 
work upon it, and upon the half-finished 
Christ Church. Dr. John Kcarsley had 
been the architect of both. The Sfate-house 
yard next to Walnut Street Avas then but 
half its present depth, and on the Sixth 
Street side was a long shed under Avhich the 
Indians coming to toAvn on business took 
shelter. There was no bell for about tAven- 
ty years after the building was in use; one 
was imported from England in 1752, and 
having been cracked on the first attempt to 
ring it, was recavst. Isaac Norris, it is said, 
suggested the strangely prophetic motto, 
“ Proclaim liberty throughout the land, and 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

There were some other houses sure to bo 
shown to the stranger—the Lajtitia Cottage, 
the first brick building in Philadelifliia, giv¬ 
en by Penn to his daughter, and his oAvn 
dwelling Avhen in town. The visitor to the 
Centennial AA^ho Avishes to folloAv the steps 
of our long-ago guest will find the little 
building still standing in Letitia Street. 

When that first traA*eler saAv it, howcA^er, 
it stood alone, Avith an open frontage to the 
river, surrounded by orchards and sunny 
sweeps of grass. The old slate-roof house, 
also occupied by the Penns, had been open¬ 
ed as a fashionable boarding-house. Its 
projecting wings, like bastions, gave it an 
ah' of im])osing stateliness, but Avithiii it 
Avas full of queer little nooks of rooms and 
crooked passages. There Avas a great Avood- 
en structure on Fourth Street beloAv Arch, 
called the Noav Building, erected for White- 
field by his friends, or, rather, as young 
Franklin, the printer, Avho was an intimate 
friend of the great x^reacher, declared, “It 
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was for the use of any 
preacher of any relig¬ 
ious persuasion wlio 
Avished to say some¬ 
thing to the i)eople, so 
that if the Mufti of 
Constantiuople Avere 
to send a missionary 
to preach Mohammed¬ 
anism, lie would find a 
pulpit at his service.” 
The shrewd young me¬ 
chanic and some of 
his comrades Avere, 
howeA^er, determined 
to give nothing to 
Whitefield for his or¬ 
phan house in Georgia 
when they Avent to 
hear his sermon in its 
behalf. At first,” 
says Franklin, ^‘I con¬ 
cluded to give him the 
coppers in my pock¬ 
et, hut after listening 
a little longer deter- 
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mined to add the silver; and he finished so 
admirably that I emptied my pockets, gold 
and all.” Young Hopkinson, Avho had gone 
with him, had taken the precaution to leave 
his money at home, but ajjplied to a neigh¬ 
bor to lend him some. At any other time. 
Friend Hoxikinson,” said the calm Quaker, 
“ I will loan to thee freely. But now thee 
is out of thy senses.” Very probably the 
Xdilegniatic neighbor had preeisely the same 
ojiinion of Francis Hojikinsou and the other 
im^Aulsive radical, Ben Franklin, when, sofhe 
years later, they stood in the State-house to 
sign aAvay their liA^es, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor.” The house built for 
Whitefield Avas afterward, at Franklin’s in¬ 
stance, converted into a public academy, 
and Avas the original University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

There were certain country-seats to which 
the casual visitor was sure to be led, in or¬ 
der to impress him with the solid wealth of 
the new settlement. Among these were the 
Carpenter mansion, which stood at Seventh 
and Chestnut streets, quite out of toAvn, sur¬ 
rounded by magnificent grounds; GoA^ernor 
Hamilton’s great house at Bush Hill; Wil¬ 
ton, the estate of Josex)h Turner, in the 
Neck; the Wharton house, in Southwark 
—all of Avhich became historic iji the war 
of the Revolution, the larger being taken 
as hospitals. Sir William Keith, when in 
town, used Shipx)en’s house, but lived most 
of the time at Graeme Park, in Montgomery. 
Lady Keith, Avho reigned for a Avhile in the 
great house, liA^ed afterward for years in mis¬ 
erable poverty, hidden in an obscure house 
in the town, Avhere she died. GossqAS even 
then did not lack material for significant 
nods and AAdiispers. At Graeme Park Keith’s 


daughter, the noted Mrs. Ferguson, brought 
her beauty and Avit to bear upon the Amer¬ 
ican officers, offering sometimes, it Avas hint¬ 
ed, more substantial bribes of x^lace and 
money. 

Our guest, however, au sited Penn’s town 
long before the word ReAmlution had been 
Avhispered. The mere fact that he Avas from 
Old England insured him a certain social 
homage. When he had seen all the fine 
houses, including Charles Willing’s great 
mansion and Clarke Hall, the grounds of 
which sloped doAvn to Third Street (where 
Avas then a Avide creek u^) which a schoon¬ 
er could sail), he Avas led by his entertainer 
to Pegg Mullin’s famous chop-house to eat 
a rurax)-steak red-hot, Avhere ho vA^as sure to 
meet the Goveruor or some of the city gen¬ 
try. This was a more select resort than 
the London Coffee-house, outside of which 
A’endues of horses, cattle, and slaA^es AA^ere 
held. Or he was taken out to Bartram’s 
botanic garden, the first in America, and 
shown the ground Avhich the old Quaker 
had drained, leveled, or raised to imitate 
the condition of different zones, and plant¬ 
ed with trees and flowers gathered by him¬ 
self in thousands of journeys through the 
Avilderness, as far Avest as Ontario and south 
as Florida. Or, if it was Aviuter, he Avas 
taken to the Schuylkill to see the skating 
matches, the gentlemen dressed in red coat 
and buckskin tights; or jjerhaps to the ple¬ 
beian Queen Anne’s Place, where mechanics 
and their Avh'es took rides” on a Avhirli- 
gig or on AAmoden horses. If he had a mind 
for further exxilorations, there was the Tunk- 
er Church, or the Monastery, an oblong stone 
building in the depths of the Avilderness 
about the Wissahickon, Avhose XAurpose and 
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inmates were objects of mysterious awe to 
the common people. It is probable they 
were a branch of the society at Epbratab, 
who at that time were good Latinists and 
versed in the humanities, and went about 
wrapped in mystical abstraction and white 
gowns and cowls, but who in later times turn¬ 
ed to making money, and betook themselves 
to pig-raising and the breeches and coats 
of ordinary people. 

If our visitor had the good luck to be 
bidden to the City Dancing Assembly at 
night, his invitation was printed on the 
back of a playing-card; he saw his hostess 
set off in full dress on horseback, escorted 
by slaves with torches. When he arrived, 
one of the six married managers drew part¬ 
ner and place for him by lot, and he could 
not change either all evening. 

After dancing minuets for two or three 
hours, a supper of tea, chocolate, and rusk 
was served. Each gentleman drank tea 
with his partner next day, at which inter¬ 
view her mother was present. The young 
lady played upon the spinet, and we may 
be sure her tiligree-work was in sight, or 
landscapes made of countless bits of feath¬ 


er, ribbon, and paper. Why 
should her accomplishments be 
hidden from a possible suitor? 
But there was no such airy, 
touch-and-go talk as we hear 
nowadays, wherein art, science, 
religion, and politics are brought 
to the bar and dismissed in a 
twenty-minutes' call. The love¬ 
ly Miss Dolly or Peggy of that 
day was wooed and won through 
the formal barriers of profound 
respect, and, even wlien a wife, 
was treated with a stately court¬ 
esy wliich has invested her in 
our eyes with a dignity which 
it is not at all certain she pos¬ 
sessed. It is difficult for us to 
believe that these courtly beaux 
and belles talked little else than 
gossip, and that in very faulty 
grammar. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that while the society of 
the little colonial capital loyally 
imitated the far-off fashions and 
manners of the mother country, 
it caught none of the filthiness 
which then stained every grade 
of English social life. The vis¬ 
itor from London found the lit¬ 
tle community here full of rev¬ 
erence for that iinknown sty of 
abominations, Caroline's court, 
while they were themselves ex¬ 
ceptionally modest, chaste, and 
God-fearing. 

If the guest's taste led him 
outside of the petty matters of 
dancing assemblies and social 
tittle-tattle to the larger interests of the 
town, he, no doubt, heai’d at every turn 
discussion of the young printer, Franklin, 
who, at work in his shop from dawn until 
night, going about High Street in his leath¬ 
er apron, was yet already recognized as a 
leader in the town. People were quite will¬ 
ing that he should bring the tremendous 
force of his common-sense to bear on the 
politics of the province, its education, the 
lightnings of heaven, the properest waj^ to 
sweep the street, or the best kind of stove 
for their houses or lamps for the crossings. 
Added to this common-sense, which actually 
took on itself the nature of a divine affla¬ 
tus, the young man had a keen, fine humor 
of his own and strong personal magnetism. 
The old respectabilities of the town shiver¬ 
ed and shook their heads, but followed him 
as sheep the bell-wether, made him Clerk 
of Assembly, postmaster, ageut to England 
to conduct their fight with the Proprieta¬ 
ries, looked on with half-hearted assent as 
he established his junto or philosophic club, 
founded the first subscription library in the 
country, the first fire-company in the prov¬ 
ince, the first militia regiment, and the acad- 
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eniy, just as, nearly 
half a century later, 
they stood back while 
he, with two or three 
other Philadelphia 
radicals, united with 
Virginians and New 
Englanders in signing 
the paiier which gave 
freedom to the coun¬ 
try and immortality 
to the town. Frank¬ 
lin lived in a little 
house on High Street, 
which was made an 
object of wonder to 
the towns-people by 
the lightning-rod fast¬ 
ened to the chimney. 

This rod was attach¬ 
ed to a chime of bells 
in his chamber, that 
rang violently during 
storms, to Mrs. Frank- 
liu^s great terror. The 
good woman was a 
faithful helper to 
the young mechanic 
—cooked, scrubbed, 
sewed, and ate con¬ 
tentedly the fare of bread, milk, and vegeta¬ 
bles which his economy prescribed. There 
is a pretty story of how he came down to 
breakfast one day to find a china bowl and 
silver si)Oon in place of the usual twopenny 
porringer, and how she quietly assured him 
that her husband deserved china and silver 
as well as his neighbors. 

We can readily believe, however, that 
^^good society” did not hold her opinion. 
A.lthough the town was to a certain extent 
impregnated by Fi'anklin’s dominant intel¬ 
lect, he found its mental atmosphere some¬ 
what heavy and clammy, and breathed more 
freely in London and Paris among scholars 
and statesmen who did not understand how 
to measure him by his leather apron. It is 
certain he never was in a hurry to shorten 
his long years of exile. 

The recollections of Graydon, a cax)tain in 
the American service, give us glimpses of 
Philadelphia from another outlook than 
that of Franklin^s. Graydon^s mother kept 
a fashionable boarding-house in the old 
slate-roof house, and the boy saw society 
in its would-be genteel aspect, his mother’s 
lodgers numbering many titled adventurers 
and British officers, who drank, diced, and 
swore gallantly, and treated all mohairs,” 
or colonial civil dignitaries, with an open 
contempt, which, as Graydon remarks, no 
doubt did much to nourish the growing dis¬ 
content with the mother country. Mrs. 
Graydon, a pretty widow, was “ Desdemona” 
to these young blades, and ^‘Desdy’s” son 
was early inaugurated into the drinking 


clubs which were then the mode. The the¬ 
atre, too, just opened over a sail-maker’s 
shop in Pine Street, was a fashionable place 
of resort. The players waited every morn¬ 
ing at the houses of persons of distinction to 
solicit their patronage. The play began at 
six in the afternoon, but ladies sent their 
black slaves to hold their seats as early as 
four. 

About the time of their advent the order¬ 
ly Quaker city was agitated by a gratuitous 
bit of theatricals in the scare given by the 
Paxton Boys. After the massacre of the In¬ 
dians at Lancaster, this band of ruffians 
threatened to follow a small number of 
Delawares who had taken shelter with the 
Friends in Philadelphia. The good Quakers 
proved themselves true grit, but were no 
doubt terribly frightened. The Indians 
were shut up in the barracks, and the mi¬ 
litia, with part of a British regiment, called 
out for theii’ defense. A half dozen butcher 
boys galloping in from Germantown terrified 
the town. Every householder that night 
was ordered to affix a candle over his door, 
to help the military to take better aim. The 
Paxton Boys came no nearer than German¬ 
town, where a few words from sensible Ben 
Franklin dispersed them; but their name 
remained a terror to children for two gen¬ 
erations. The Indians died by the score, 
and were buried in pits in the old Potter’s 
Field, now Washington Square. 

Before the quarrel with the mother coun¬ 
try a little matter made a stir upon the sur¬ 
face of Philadelphia society. Occasionally 
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a wedding would startle the coinmuii% into 
life. The groom and bride, if Quakers, ^‘pass¬ 
ed the meeting” twice. Each time, in the 
houses of wealthy Friends, from one to two 
hnndred guests dined and supped. For two 
or three days punch and cake were dealt out, 
says Watson, and all gentlemen who called 
kissed the bride—sometimes two hundred in 
a day. For two weeks the wedded couple 
entertained large parties in state in their 
own house, sending out punch, cakes, and 
meats to the neighborhood, oven to stran- 
gers. 

Now and then a caricature by Dove, the ill- 
conditioned satirical teacher, would be hand¬ 
ed about, or the boys from his school would 
l)e seen escorting a delinquent pupil through 
the streets with bell, book, and lighted can¬ 
dles; or the privateer Britannia, owned in 
Philadelphia, would put into port. Captain 
Macpherson reporting a French sloop cap¬ 
tured ; or two hot-headed young British 
officers would go out in the woods, where 
Kensington now stands, to fight a duel—all 
of which events made a little bruit and talk. 
When the printer, Franklin, took his natu¬ 


ral sou Billy .with him one rainy day 
out to ‘‘the commons,” and going un¬ 
der a cow-shed (near the place where 
Thirteenth Street now crosses Ridge 
Road), sent up a kite in the midst of 
a thunder-storm, it was not a matter 
to excite attention in the dancing 
assembly or Friends’ meeting; nor 
would any body in either have cared 
to know that a spark passed from 
the key at the end of the string to 
his linger. Probably when the story 
came back to town from Paris, it had 
acquired more interest, though the 
ladies appreciated Franklin more 
highly years afterward, when they 
heard that he had succeeded in in¬ 
ducing Queen Charlotte to promise 
to w^ear in public the silk gown spun 
and woven in Philadelphia, and sent 
as a specimen of the manufactures of 
the colony. 

The funeral of a well-known citi¬ 
zen made a solemn silence through 
the town ; and the failure of a man in 
business produced as deep a gloom. 
The dwelling of the unfortunate mer¬ 
chant w'as darkene‘d, his family put 
on mourning, and their friends wore 
sorrowful faces, and received condo¬ 
lences as for a public calamity. 

The simplicity and meagreness of 
this social condition belonged, our 
readers must remember, to the days 
before the Revolution. When Phil¬ 
adelphia became the capital of the 
ne^v republic, the Congress and Wash¬ 
ington’s court attracted into it what¬ 
ever elements of splendor or state the 
country possessed. Men of mark and 
brilliant women then crowded the “ houses 
of the Pennsylvania lords,” as Adams calls 
them; but before 1773 the town, although 
the largest in the colonies, was isolated, as 
were the others, and its customs and habits 
of thought ^vere those of a village. 

About the middle of the century young 
West had an obscure lodging in Strawberry 
Alley, and painted portraits at a guinea a 
head—painted signs too, for a few shillings, 
when portraits and guineas were not to bo 
had—“ The Cask of Beer,” or “The Jolly Fid¬ 
dlers.” A picture of St. Ignatius, after Mu¬ 
rillo, having been captured on a Spanish 
brigantine by the Britannia, fell into the 
possession of Governor Hamilton at Bush 
Hill. West copied it, and humored some 
of his portly patrons by painting them in 
the attitude of the saint. Mad Anthony 
Wayne, then a handsome, gallant, showily 
dressed young fellow, was often seen on 
the streets witli the mild-mannered, apjde- 
cheeked Quaker lad. He brought as many 
of his fashionable friends as he could per¬ 
suade to sit for their portraits to the hungry 
young artist, and it is hinted not only made 
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a military man of him, hut introduced him 
to charming Miss Betty Shewell, with whom 
West, in his orderly proper way, fell in love. 
Miss ShewelFs brother, however, being a 
man with an income, had no mind that his 
pretty sister should marry a man who had 
none, and whose occupation was held to ho 
not half so genteel as that of a tailor. He 
therefore locked Miss Betty up in her room, 
just about the time that one of the Allens, 
who was sending a ship laden with grain 
to the starving Italians, offered Benjamin 
a passage on her to Leghorn. But love 
laughed at locksmiths then as now. The 
Quaker Romeo and his Juliet saw each 
other, thougli one was in the garden and 
the other in the window, and vowed eter¬ 
nal faitli. West promised to win fame and 
money, and his sweetheart i^romised to come 
to him to the ends of the earth as soon as 
he should send her word he had enough 
of the latter necessary to keep them from 
starvation. The remainder of the story 
Bishop Y/hite told to Dr. Swift, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. West, as we all know, suc¬ 
ceeded rapidlj'^ in Avinning both the fame 
and money, and as soon as he was establish¬ 
ed first favorite at Hampton Court, sent to 
Miss She well to claim her part of the prom¬ 
ise. Her brother Avas still inexorable, and 
did not consider a painter, though he Avere 
George’s Own, a fit match for the daughter 
of a blue-hloodcd Philadelphia family. He 
looked Miss Betty u]o again in her chamber. 
The story Avent out through the town. Pop¬ 
ular sympathy Avas with the loA^ers; Stephen 
Shew^ell was denounced as a tyrant ; and 
many glances of pity and encouragement 
Avere cast at the high latticed AvindoAV be¬ 
hind Avhich Avas the fixir captive maiden. 
The ship was in the harbor, ready to sail, in 
which West had arranged that his bride 
should come to him, under the escort of his 
father. The day arrived for her departure. 
At this crisis Dr. Franklin appeared as the 
good angel, and proved himself quite as 
competent to direct a love affair as the 
lightning or the draught in a stove. With 
Bishop White, then a lad of eighteen, and 
Francis Hopkinson, he Avent to the ship’s 
captain, and arranged with him to delay 
starting until night, hut to ho ready to 
AA’eigh anchor at a moment’s Avarning. Old 
Mr. West was then taken on board, and at 
midnight Franklin, jmung White, and Hoj)- 
kinson repaired to Stephen SheAvell’s house, 
fastened a rope-ladder to Miss Betty’s Avin- 
dow, held it Avhilo she descended, and con¬ 
ducted her safely to the ship, which set sail 
as soon as she was on board. The lovers 
Avere married when she landed, and lived 
long and happily together. But Stephen 
Shew ell never forgave his sister, nor did she 
or her husband ever return to this country. 

The story is romantic enough for fiction, 
but bears every av eight of authoritj^. Dr. 


Sw^ift states that Avhen ho rallied the vener¬ 
able bishop on his part as knight-errant to 
this modern Dolorida, he replied that he had 
done right, adding, with warmth, that if it 
AA^ere to do over again, I should act in pre¬ 
cisely the same Avay. God meant them to 
come together.” 

[to be oontixukd.] 

WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 

^ Neil) Hnultiixh .SketeJ). 

I. 

I N a chamber in a country tavern, fifty 
years ago, the doctor, Avhose professional 
circuit coA’^ered Horseshoe Cove and all the 
precincts thereof Avithin a ten-mile radius, 
stood carefully and kindly regarding a stran¬ 
ger patient Avhom fate had throAvn into his 
hands. Bending over the bed, the doctor 
asked, ^WVhat is your name?” 

The person thus addressed, if not uncon¬ 
scious, was, as to his perceptions, in a torpid 
condition. The doctor was not unfeeling— 
few doctors are; but they see too much of. 
sickness and soitoav to betray any outward 
and unprofessional manifestation of concern. 
Maladies and pains are their daily study. 
Naturally the doctor comes to regard dis¬ 
ease as a common enough condition of hu¬ 
manity. The chief interest in a case is that 
various symptoms indicate the exhibition 
of different remedies. So the doctor asked 
the question as a formal preliminary to other 
inquiries of more imxiortance, if the young 
stranger could speak. He Avatched and 
waited for the ansAver Avith a strictly pro¬ 
fessional and placid countenance. 

Not so placid, but, in its Avay, professional 
too, Avas the aspect of Mrs. Wallis, the land¬ 
lady, fat and fifty, in Avhose face curiosity, 
thrift, and some womanly mercy Avere blend¬ 
ed. Deej) considerations Avere at work in 
her not very expanded mind. “What is in 
his sachel? If there is nothing, who Avill 
l)ay ? Will ho Ua^o or die ? Is his sickness 
catching The doctor does not think of 
his fee. The landlady must think of her 
reckoning, for whj^ else should she serve the 
public? And Mrs.Wallis had a fair share 
of human inquisitiveness, of female impa¬ 
tience of silence, and of Amliibility of tongue. 
Like all free talkers, she Avas careless Avhat 
she said or who it harmed. She must talk. 
The chamber was silent, but ominous sounds 
came from beloAV. Her ear caught the sub¬ 
dued rattle of glasses. She more than sus¬ 
pected that her husband aVus at one of his 
old tricks—the serving of impecunious cus¬ 
tomers Avith drinks under the specious plea 
that his own Avas to be included, and all to 
be charged. 

Mrs. Wallis’s suspicions imparted a shrcAA"- 
ish expression to her features as she listen¬ 
ed Avith all her ears to the rattle of glass bo- 
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low and for the answer which the patient j 
delayed to make. The sick stranger was a 
young man—say, twenty-live or thirty— 
and moaned with pain and fever and deliri¬ 
um. He had not been in the house an hour. 
He had landed from the stage-coach, stum¬ 
bled into the tavern, and fallen on the floor. 
With the quick instinct of a rude nature, 
Wallis, the landlord, prepared himself for 
the occasion. He was about to administer 
the rough discipline due to an impostor who 
had invaded his i)remises in a condition for 
which his till was none the richer. Such a 
provoking fraud merited prompt ejection, 
enlivened with kicks. But the practiced 
eye of the dealer in intoxicants soon dis¬ 
covered that the stranger was not intoxi¬ 
cated. And as, moreover, he had with him 
a respectable-looking traveling sachel, he 
was taken up stairs and cared for. Dr. The- 
ophilus Quiuer was sent for, and, as already 
stated, commenced his examination of the 
case by asking, “ What is your name f 

No immediate reply being made, Mrs. 
Wallis was determined to be recognized in 
her double cax)acity of presumptive nurse 
and actual landlady. The tantalizing noise 
in the bar below infuriated her, and she 
piped out in acute accents a repetition of 
the question, What is your name 

^‘Theophilus Quiuer,” moaned out the 
X>atient. 

“ Hey! what!” cried the doctor, surprised 
into a tone an octavo above the suave j)ro- 
fessionalkey—^‘hey! what! Who gave you 
this name ?” 

“ My sponsors in baptism, wherein I was 
made—” And here the poor fellow's words 
sank into incoherence and indistinctness. 
It was evident he was not in a fit condition 
to be catechized further. 

^X'urious coincidence!” said Dr. Quiner, 
puzzled and musing, while the landlady's 
ears were erect and her eyes sparkled. But 
we must be quick,” he added, recovering 
himself. ^‘Warm water for his feet, cold 
water and towels for his head!” 

“ Coincidence! I guess so,” said the land¬ 
lady to herself, as slio moved off with some 
show of alacrity, for a heart was hidden 
somewhere in her adipose bulk—^^coinci¬ 
dence ! I reckon so. The Scripture says wo 
shall repossess the sins of oiu- youth. Co- 
ili-ci-dence!” 

Hurry, Mrs. Wallis,” cried the doctor, 
from the head of the stairs. Warm water 
first.” 

The patient was gently dra'wn to the side 
of the bed, and the water api)lied to his feet. 

Come, now,” said the doctor, cold water 
and towels.” For Mrs. Wallis had waited, 
and was staring, unnoticed by the doctor, 
first at the face of the patient, and then at 
the features of the physician. 

^^Coincidence! I shouldn't wonder,” said 
the landlady again, as she proceeded for the 


cold water. “ I do think their noses are alike, 
but I can't get a look at the poor boy's eyes.” 

“ HuiTy, Mrs. Wallis,” sounded again from 
the stair head. Mrs. Wallis brought her 
husband with her, her face all full of mali¬ 
cious intelligence, his only expressing an 
imperfect wonder at something which he 
had not faMy taken in. The doctor's calls 
were so urgent that even Mrs. Wallis's alac¬ 
rity of tongue and significance of hints and 
viciousness of nudge had not time to intro¬ 
duce into her husband's sodden pate the 
idea of which she was possessed. After 
the i)atient had been comfortably arranged, 
the doctor dismissed his assistants. The 
woman took a long studious look at the pa¬ 
tient, as was only natural. The man scratch¬ 
ed his head and looked at nothing—as was 
natural too. 

The doctor, as ho came down stairs at 
^^shutting-ux) time,” signified to Wallis that 
he should return and remain all night with 
his x^atient. 

^‘Very kind of 7m«,” said Mrs. Wallis to 
her husband when the doctor’s intention 
was announced to her; ^^very kind indeed. 
As if a woman who had seen her own chil¬ 
dren through scarlet fever and measles coidd 
not be trusted to take a night's charge of a 
vagrant!” Now Mrs. Wallis had mentally 
devoted the long hours of night to “inter¬ 
viewing” her sick guest, as the xdirase now 
is. The word “ interview” as a verb active 
and exasperating was not in vogue in her 
day. But Mrs. Wallis intended all that the 
word in its modern sense implies, and was 
as much and as righteously disax^pointed as 
a reporter to whom the doors will not open. 
“ Very kind indeed,” she repeated. “ Won¬ 
der how long since old Calamy took up the 
trades of nurse and doctor too!” 

“Why, 3^011 see,” exx^ostulated her hus¬ 
band, “ the x^oor young fellow is a stranger 
here.” 

“ Just as if I didn't know that! But per¬ 
haps he is more of a stranger to you and me 
than he is to some other x5eox)le that might 
be mentioned.” 

“ Goodness only knows. Ma'am Wallis, 
what 3 ^ou can be driving and hinting at. 
You are the beatermost woman for finding 
a mare's-nest that ever I come across.” 

“ Blood is blood,” contiuued the landlady, 
as she tied the strings of her night-cap. 
“Blood is blood, if it does wander round 
like into amazing crooked channels.” And 
more she said of the same mysterious pur¬ 
port, and more still she would have said, 
and more directly to the point, if a familiar 
sound from the xnllows had not caught her 
attention. “I declare to man!” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ if he is not asleex^ and snoring! 
Well, it is wonderful, the stuxndity of men. 
But it's none of my business anyhow.” 
Therebj^ Mrs. Wallis meant that she would 
make the mystery her especial business. 
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Meanwhile the doctor dozed in his chair 
at the patient^s bedside, ready to start up 
upon the least intimation of necessity. He 
had not fallen asleep without ^Svondering 
and wondering” how that young man hap- 
l)en6d to wear such baptismal names as 
Theophilus Quiner. He knew of no connec¬ 
tion who could have paid him the compli¬ 
ment to perpetuate such a name upon a 
child. The doctor had been nobody^s god¬ 
father. Perhaps he had scarcely heard the 
term in his Puritanical district fifty years 
ago. It could not, therefore, have been for 
any tie of blood or any connection of mar¬ 
riage or of friendship that the young man 
stertoroiisly breathing there was doomed to 
wear to his grave the name of Theophilus 
Quiner. The doctor Imew enough of infant 
baptism to understand that tlie family name 
is not mentioned in that ceremony. And he 
knew enough of the Church catechism to 
gather that the poor fellow thought the first 
two questions in that manual were being 
put to him. The doctor bethought liimself 
of the sachel. It was locked, and on the 
name plate were simply graven the initials 
^'T. Q. B.” 

And in his dreams the doctor dreamed a 
rebus—a tea-chest, a queue, and a bumble¬ 
bee. He waked with his hand holding his 
own queue, for he was one of the old-fash¬ 
ioned men who wore the hair in a rat-tail; 
and he thought he heard the buzzing of a 
bee. It was the liard breathing of his pa¬ 
tient. The doctor gently changed the posi¬ 
tion of Theophilus Quiner, repeating the 
name as he did so. The young man’s ej^es 
opened, but he only murmured “ Mother,” 
and fell asleep again. 

Who is his mother ? I wonder,” said the 
doctor to himself. Mrs. Wallis was wonder¬ 
ing the same thing in her dreams. But she 
did not dream that Dr. Theophilus Quiner 
could not tell if he would—the dreadful 
man! And he a member of the church, too, 
in good standing and all! 

II. 

Pretty as a picture,” was the village 
verdict in favor of Rachel, Dr. Theophilus 
Quiner’s only daughter. Hers w’as not a 
mere doll-like and childish beauty. The 
early loss of her mother had forced upon 
Rachel a development of mind and womanly 
resource which added a rare charm to her 
deportment and countenance. When, dur¬ 
ing Rachel’s infancy, Dr. Quiner entered 
upon his residence at Horseshoe Cove, al¬ 
most his first introduction was an appeal to 
public sympathy in behalf of his dying wife. 
Ho had since lived on in his widowerhood, 
and in calm polite defiance of the arts of 
match-makers and the advances of husband 
seekers. One of the most importunate of 
the latter was the present landlady of the 
village tavern, in those earlier days a village 


belle. Disappointed of the doctor, she took 
refuge in the arms of the tavern-keeper, but 
never forgave the doctor for his insensibility 
to her charms. 

Every body said the doctor’s only child 
would grow ui? wild and be spoiled, without 
a mother’s care. And those who said this 
most confidently were those gentle creatures 
—the future Mrs. Wallis, for one instance— 
who were ready to sacrifice themselves to the 
care of a lone widower merely for the sake 
of his dear child. But every body was mis¬ 
taken, as not seldom happens. For Rachel, 
under such untoward circumstances as often 
prove the best educators, had grown up free 
and natural in manner, but liossessed of in¬ 
nate modesty. She was a creature of such 
rare grace and wisdom as might have chal¬ 
lenged the admiration of a place of much 
more pretension than the little fishing ham¬ 
let where she dwelt. The daughter was a 
popular favorite. It would be too much to 
say that the father was also; but his skill 
commanded confidence, and his character 
respect. 

Accustomed to the professional absences 
of her father, Rachel awaited his return in 
the morning without anxiety, and yet, as 
the old housekeeper thought, with more than 
usual impatience. She certainly did not 
like that the breakfast should spoil by wait¬ 
ing, especially the early and extra break¬ 
fast prepared to recruit her father after his 
long night’s watch. She was a model house- 
kee])er. And so young Dr. Squills thought— 
exactly the wnfe for a professional man. Of 
him, more anon. What Rachel thought of 
Dr. Squills might account for the relief she 
found in protended impatience about her 
father’s breakfast. There must be a reason 
found for every thing, and Rachel, country 
girl as she was, had art enough to let the 
household put its own construction on the 
vexed look which, contrary to her usual 
wont, she had worn all the morning. Her 
father was her confidant, and she was pre¬ 
pared with a re.velation for his ears regard¬ 
ing this same Dr. Squills as soon as he should 
reach home. The busy Fates had, however, 
ordained that the said revelation should be 
deferred, and never thought worthy of being 
called ui). 

Dr. Quiner had dozed on iu his chair at 
the stranger’s bedside long past the hour 
when, 

“ Like lobster boiletl, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 

He wakened from his weary sleep all uncon¬ 
scious of what a pretty kettle of fish at 
Horseshoe Cove the sun was shining upon. 
Tarpaulin, the square-built old vendor of 
fresh clams and other edible products of the 
cove and the bay, had furnished Mrs. Wallis, 
the landlady, with a nice fry. He had gone 
on his way to the next customer lighter in 
fish, lighter as to his naturally flighty head. 
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a trifle lieavier in pocket, and a great deal 
heavier in gossip. There is virtue in early 
rising, and poets say that the old, old story 
is sung in country maidens^ ears at five 
o’clock in the morning. There is mischief 
in early rising, for the old, old story of slan¬ 
der and innuendo is told by country gossips 
before the city folk oj^en their eyes. Mrs. 
Wallis, wliose dull husband would not wait 
to listen to her, poured her suspicious into 
the ears of Tarpaulin, and likewise into 
those of all tlie bibbers who came for their 
morning dram. Dr. Qniner bestowed upon 
the group of early birds who came to catch 
the worm of the still a look of huge con¬ 
tempt as he passed the bar-room door, and 
mentally computed the hundreds of dollars 
which he could not collect from them. Their 
voices hushed as he appeared. He did not 
suspect that they were talking of hint in any 
way that they wished he should not hear. 
But if he gave them any credit for shame 
at being qaiigiit toping at that early hour, 
his moral diagnosis was singularly faulty. 

On the doctor walked, conscious of noth¬ 
ing but a good conscience. He had enjoined 
Mrs. Wallis not to disturb his patient with 
questions during his short absence. And 
she, grown more impertinent than ever by 
daylight, had ^^humphed” in reply. The 
ejaculation had no other effect on the doctor 
than to cause the resolution that he would 
remove the patient at once to his own house. 

Presently, as he walked, he could not help 
observing that i^eople looked very strangely 
at him. He took oft' his hat and examined 
it, and surveyed himself generally to find 
what was amiss, but could discover noth¬ 
ing. Ho overtook old Tarpaulin, in busy 
confabulation with a housewife who had 
been pricing fish. Their voices ceased as 
the doctor approached. The old fisherman, 
with a leer, bade him good-morning, which 
was well enough; but added the inquiry, 
^^How are all your family ?” which was a 
strange familiarity. The woman reproved 
him with the exclamation, “Why, Tarpau¬ 
lin !” and with a silly simper ran into the 
house. The worthy doctor wondered what 
could be in the wind; but when once he had 
passed the fisherman he perceived that the 
people he met were in their normal condi¬ 
tion. The plague, or bewitchment, or what¬ 
ever it was, had not passed the fisli vendor, 
and the doctor began to suspect that the 
old merman must be vending something 
more fishy than fish, and that he, the doc¬ 
tor, must be in some way the subject of it. 
Innocent mortal! he could not imagine why. 

When he reached his own pleasant break¬ 
fast he might have observed that Rachel 
looked like a person very much preoccu¬ 
pied if he had not been himself absorbed 
in thought. To relieve his mind of the 
burden upon it was the first consideration. 
When Rachel heard the remarkable story 


of the young gentleman—Dr. Quinor was 
sure he was a gentleman—whose sponsors 
in baptism had called him Theophilus Quiner 
(Dr. Quiner could narrate circumstantially), 
she was the first to propose that the stran¬ 
ger should be brought home at once from 
“that horrid tavern.” The doctor hastened 
to take immediate measures for his removal. 

A “ stretcheP’ was improvised, and a mat¬ 
tress placed upon it. Tarpaulin was pressed 
into the service, and the aid of other won¬ 
dering idlers was invited, among whom Dr. 
Squills x>U8hed himself in professionally. 
More mystery was at this point added to 
the circumstances. The senior doctor re¬ 
quested the junior to go back to the office 
for a moment. Dr. Quiner there transferred 
to Dr. Squills all his medical engagements 
for the next day or two, or more, perhaps. 
In some respects this proposition was to th(‘ 
satisfaction of Dr. Squills, in others to his 
’intense disgust; for the case in which all 
Horseshoe Cove was by this time interested 
was reserved by Dr. Quiner to himself ex¬ 
clusively. 

Rachel, when the “ detail” moved off, ap¬ 
plied herself instantly to prei^aring “sick- 
quarters.” The whole household helped 
with a will. “Somethiag to do,” as is not 
unfrequently the case, had restored Rachel’s 
animation, and chased the cloud from her 
brow. While her hands were busy, she ap¬ 
plied her thoughts to wondering what a 
young gentleman should be like. Rachel’s 
knowledge of people—“society,” as the 
word is—was not extensive. She had 
among her own sex some approaches to 
companionship, but of the other she knew 
onlj^ two types of humanity. One was her 
father; but ho was only a father. Of the 
younger part of eligible mankind she only 
knew Dr. Squills; and the only idea of a 
young gentleman she could conceive was a 
something as unlike Squills as possible. 

Landlady Wallis stood in her door look¬ 
ing up the road, shading her eyes from the 
sun, as the procession apin'oached. Dr. The¬ 
ophilus Quiner in the lead. She did not at 
first take it in, but had a vague suspicion 
that her inquisitorial functions wore to be 
interrupted, if not estopped ontirel 3 \ She 
had not quite dared to put the young man 
to the torture, to discover who he was and 
all about him ; but she had just determined 
to open that sachol and see. The difficulty 
was that it was locked. She had already 
rummaged the young man’s pockets and 
possessed herself of the key, and was mak¬ 
ing sure that the coast was clear, when the 
litter arrived. Her fury know no bounds. 
“It would be the death of him to move 
him!” Dr. Quiner took her at a disadvan¬ 
tage by asking her for her bill before all 
those people, leaving the Walbs male and 
the Wallis female no opportunity to cook a 
demand or mix a charge. And ho paid it. 
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too. The poor yoinig fellow who stumbled 
into the tayern one day sick nigh unto death 
was carefully removed the very next morn¬ 
ing. 

But, oh! the wealth and the significance 
of Mrs. Wallis’s suspicions now weighted 
with confirmation strong! Did not Dr. Qui- 
ner pay that bill? And why should he go 
about paying stragglers’ bills? And why 
should this particular straggler straggle 
into the very town where Dr. Quiner lived ? 
No doubt the doctor had the best right to 
pay that bill; but what could you think of 
siicli a bold, shameless man ? It was to be 
lioped that the poor young fellow would 
come out of the doctor’s house alive. Stran¬ 
ger things had happened than a death just 
at the right time. Dr. Squills ought to have 
that case all to himself, and old Quiner have 
nothing to do with it. But some folks would 
find out that some folks could see, even if 
some folks did put on innocent airs! There 
was a little confusion in Mrs. Wallis’s parts 
of speecli. But the x>oor soul had been weak 
that morning, and had taken ^‘restoratives.” 

III. 

Dr.Tlieophilus Quiner had lived and prac¬ 
ticed at Horseshoe Cove about twenty-five 
years. He came in at the death of a physi¬ 
cian celebrated in all that region as a better 
doctor drunk than any other doctor sober —a 
high test of j)rofessionaI capacity once not 
uncommon in certain districts. Dr. Quiner 
was from the very first pronounced unso¬ 
cial. Tlie invitation to “take something” 
at his patients’ houses was always declined. 
He never indorsed the favorite idea that 
“ sperits” are a panacea. Nay, he had never 
been known in twenty-five years to take a 
single glass at Wallis’s bar, or to sit down in a 
social way on one of the hacked chairs of that 
establishment. This was a course of rej)re- 
hensible conduct, which was all the worse 
because on no legitimate grounds could it 
be reprehended. And then, again, there was 
the charge of social treason against him— 
that, charm she never so wisely, neither 
maid nor widow in Horseshoe Cove could 
make Dr. Quiner heed her voice. 

Young Dr. Squills was not a remarkable 
personage. He was well enough, as young 
doctors go, and very much like other doc- 
tora expectant who are waiting to stej) into 
the older doctors’ shoes. Dr. Quiner was by 
no means anxious to give place to a younger 
practitioner; but he had the good sense not 
to i)rotest against what must ultimately 
happen. So ho silently recognized young 
Squills as his possible successor, and, far 
from putting any obstacle in his way, qui¬ 
etly turned over to him his most wearisome 
(and least profitable) business. Fortunate 
for Dr. Squills, as he thought, was Dr. Qui- 
iieFs widoAverhood, and more fortunate the 
fact that he had an only daughter. Of 


course she would be delivered with the 
other fixtures, perquisites, and good-will. 
Upon this Dr. Squills counted so confidently 
that he did not even take the trouble to 
woo, scarce the trouble to make himself 
tolerable to. Miss Rachel Quiner. There 
was, he reasoned, no other chance for her. 
The minister was married, so was the law¬ 
yer, and so was the shop-keeper; and there 
Avas among them all neAW a son for Avhom 
Rachel could afford to Avait. Even Dr. Qui¬ 
ner himself began to consider the arrange¬ 
ment ui)i)ennost in Squills’s mind as among 
things imobable. Not so the young lady; 
for if there is any cause Avanting why a 
woman should hate a man, intimate to her 
that she is to fall to him as a matter of 
course or of coiiA'enience, and, all that is 
necessary to make her both hate and de- 
sj)ise him is supplied at once. And at the 
A^ery time when, on the evening before. Dr. 
Quiner Avas trying to revh^e his stranger 
patient. Dr. Squills was receiving his quie¬ 
tus at the hands, or rather at the tongue, of 
Miss Rachel. Such opposite events may be 
happening under the same moon CA^en in 
a quiet Aullage like Horseshoe Cove. Tlie 
reader will hereby understand, what no¬ 
body else but Rachel knows, why on this 
memorable morning the Aullage belle awoke 
unrefreshed and aa ith a clouded brow. She 
kept her secret, for the sufficient reason that 
the course of events left her no need, opi)or- 
tunity, or temptation to rcA^eal it. 

Two days before—or even one—the con¬ 
fidence rei)osed in him by Dr. Quiner—the 
granting to Squills a roving conmiission 
among his patients—would have been joy¬ 
fully received as another of the sure indi¬ 
cations. But a capital link had fallen out 
of the chain of circumstances. Dr. Squills 
had pressed Rachel for an understanding, 
and had obtained one. And on this very 
morning his mind had not been at all re¬ 
lieved by the demeanor of Miss Quiner; for 
her manner shoAved him that she, at least, 
had settled the question forever, and that 
he was of no more interest to her than the 
pestle and mortar which stood in the cor¬ 
ner. Ho had decided that he would marry 
Rachel at once, and step into her father’s 
practice. The unreasonable maiden had 
presumed to defeat the nice arrangement. 
And the old doctor, notAvithstanding his 
night’s Augil, looked good for tAventy years 
more, at the very shortest. Dr. Squills was 
resolA^ed on doing something desperate—if 
he only knew what! 

He was not long in discoAwing leading 
indicfitions. The state of i^ublic opinion, 
as he made his treacherous rounds, Avas 
found to be unexpectedly ready for his pur- 
I)Oso. Horseshoe Cove, long in incipient 
rebellion against Dr. Quiner, had now ex- 
lilodcd into open revolt. The old doctor 
had not so much as “stood treat” to Tar- 
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paulin and the others who had home the 
burden of the sick man, to say nothing of 
what would have been proper conduct to 
the whole thirsty community. Any man 
with the soul of a mouse would have re¬ 
counted the whole case to the public at 
Wallis’s, and would have illustrated it with 
glasses round”—more potent to show the 
points of a case than microscope or any 
other scientific invention. 

* Horseshoe Cove was in agitation. Be 
sure that Dr. Squills did not apply a seda¬ 
tive course of treatment, but rather that he 
did, under pretense of emollients, apply can- 
tharides. The movement only wanted a 
leader; and that leader was found in Dr. 
Squills. 

'' Oh!” 

'‘Ah!” 

“Alas!” 

Such were the exclamations that he en¬ 
countered—all but the third. But as “ alas!” 
is given among the interjections by good old 
Lindlcy Murray, we must not misquote him, 
especially as the people of Horseshoe Cove 
would have cried Alas! if they had studied 
the grammar, or remembered after they had 
learned it. There is a vast deal Tvhich pass¬ 
es into the domain of useless knowledge 
after the young of the human species leave 
school, but there are certain propensities 
which never leave the race. And among 
these is the disposition to rejoice when a 
man whose blameless life is a rebuke to 
others comes under susi)icion himself. Dr. 
Squills did not say a word agamst Dr. Qui- 
ner—not ho. He only apologized for poor 
human nature. He affirmed nothing. Ho 
only asked questions, and sifted evidence, 
and referred to the respectable character of 
his dear old friend, as he still must call him. 
Aj^pearances might be against him, but no¬ 
body could judge him unheard. And even 
if it were all true, he was sure that Dr.Qui- 
ner was making the very best amends for the 
past by his kind sohcitude in the present. 
Much more did Dr. Squills say of the same 
ingenuous and candid sort. Before night, 
if the popular indictment could have been 
precisely formulated against Dr. Theophilus 
Quiner, it would have run thus: That the 
sin of his youth had found him out, and fol¬ 
lowed him to the quiet and refined pre- 
cints of Horseshoe Cove, said sin coming 
in the stage with a sachel; that Dr. The¬ 
ophilus Quiner had boldly conveyed the 
said traveler with a sachel to his own dom¬ 
icile ; and that he, the said Dr. Quiner, was 
at that very moment in debate with him¬ 
self whether he should buy the future si¬ 
lence of the said young man, or secure it by 
means familiar to unprincipled dealers in 
deadly drugs. All this was plain as the 
nose on your face. For the young man 
who declared himself to be Theophilus Qui¬ 
ner, in the hearing of Mrs. Wallis, must, in 


the necessity of the case, be the son of The¬ 
ophilus Quiner, M.D., and of no one else— 
except his mother. What say you, gentle¬ 
men of the jury? Guilty or not guilty? 
“Guilty,” said Tarpaulin. “Guilty,” said 
Wallis. “ Guilty,” said they all. 

“ Gentlemen, I beg—” faintly expostula¬ 
ted Dr. Squills. 

“Oh, you be quiet!” said Mrs. Wallis, 
peeping and listening at the bar-room door. 

“ You doctors all stand up for one another. 
There’s no doubt you and old Quiner will go 
shares in making a ’natomy of him!” 

Dr. Squills shrugged his shoulders in a 
deprecating way, and walked off, in hap¬ 
pier frame of malicious mind than he cared 
to seem. Meanwhile Dr. Quiner and his 
hcusehold, in utter unconsciousness of all 
that was going on without, had carefully 
disposed of their patient, whose stupor had 
not yet been relieved. The doctor was un¬ 
remitting in his attention, and his daughter 
in her anxiety. The ])atient’s sleep became 
more natural; and as the morning wore on, 
he was, evidently finding rest. As Rachel 
watched at his side she saw his eyelids 
trembling, and touched her father’s arm. 
Slowly the eyes opened. The doctor thought 
their expression was most re-assuring. And 
the daughter thought that the gentle won¬ 
der of those hazel eyes was one of the pleas¬ 
antest puzzles into which she had ever 
looked. 

IV. 

Life at Horseshoe Cove did not so much . 
abound in incidents that Rachel Quiner 
could have been indifferent to her unex¬ 
pected guest, even had he been an old man 
and ugly. But he was young and, Rachel 
thought, handsome. Moreover, her father 
had announced him to her as a gentleman; 
and children are always ready to believe 
the^r parents when they find it agreeable, 
to do so. It was now the morning of the 
second day. Dr. Quiner said his i)atient was 
getting on famously. We shall not under¬ 
take to define his disease, as we are not 
writing for a medical journal. If we have 
a medical reader, we wish him success in 
giving the case a name. 

It was a cheerful morning. The doctor 
was cheerful. Rachel was animated, and 
prettier than ever. And they both stood 
at the patient’s bedside. The young fellow 
awoke, and turned from one face to the oth¬ 
er with a puzzled look. “ Where am I ?” at 
length he asked. 

“ Among friends,” said the doctor. “ But 
you must answer a few questions from mo 
before I let you ask any. What is your 
name ?” 

“ Bartlett, if I have not lost it and every 
thing else.” 

“Bartlett,” repeated the doctor—“The- 
• ophilus Quiner Bartlett.” 
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The youug man looked weary and per¬ 
plexed. 

I see you wonder,” the doctor continued, 
how we know so much. Now tell me, have 
you a father living, and where ?” 

These questions answered and the pur¬ 
port jotted down, the doctor said. 

Now shut your eyes close. Rachel, give 
him his medicine and darken the room. Go 
to sleep again.” 

Tiie young man complied, or seemed to do 
so; for of all helpless creatures a reasonable 
man, faint and sick and weary, in the cus¬ 
tody of strangers, however kind, has the 
least idea of resistance. 

The doctor went away to write and post 
a letter, which he would have written be¬ 
fore if he could have found the key of the 
sachel. Mrs. Wallis knew all about that 
Bartlett,” said the postmaster, as he 
took in the letter—John Bartlett.” And 
then he put the letter in his hat and walk¬ 
ed over to consult the justice of the peace 
before he mailed it. There was no know¬ 
ing,” as they both said, ^‘ivliat might be 
wanted as evidence.” Dr. Squills was con¬ 
sulted. He was not surej he said, but he 
thought there was an eminent lawyer of 
that name. At any rate, when he gradua¬ 
ted there was a smart young fellow in his 
class who afterward read law. 

Oh, Dr. Quiner, hoary-headed sinner! But 
you are in a fair way to be found out. So 
the people said and continued to say, the 
nine days’ wonder dying out only to be re¬ 
vived by some new audacious” circum¬ 
stance. The climax of outrage upon pub¬ 
lic propriety was reached when, about two 
weeks from the date of the arrival of the 
stranger at the doctor’s house. Dr. Quiner 
had the effrontery to take the convalescent 
out to ride. 

That two weeks had furnished rather a 
pleasant sick-room experience to Theophi- 
lus Quiner Bartlett. The injunction to si¬ 
lence, darkness, and rest faded into obliv¬ 
ion. As the young man gained in strength 
he increased in the modest assurance which 
goes far in obtaining indulgence for sick 
persons, especially for such as are neither 
ugly nor peevish. He soon demanded that 
his niu’se should sit where he could see her; 
and while he seemed to sleep, his eyes took 
in wonderfully well at stolen glances the 
young lad.>^s every feature and expression. 
And as to Rachel herself, was she not charged 
to watch her patient? At the very first 
glimpse she had of him he was a study to 
her; now he was more interesting than ever. 
She had heard his voice and learned the 
color of his eyes—keys to character with¬ 
out which much can not bo known or even 
imagined of any body. It is very doubtful 
whether the young couple could fix the date 
when they first began to talk to each other. 
But the sick-quarters were soon enlarged 


by the addition of a sitting-room. There 
the invalid rested in state in an easy-chair, 
and the family flitted in and out, and fre¬ 
quent appetizing lunches were served by 
the faithful nurse. They lived a lifetime 
in a week, and it seemed in their innocent 
and easy confidence as if they had always 
known each other. 

There is an end to every thing, even to be¬ 
ing an invalid. Bartlett had the run of the 
house. And ho had free use of his tongue. 
And he had cut his way into his sachel, and 
brought to light his vouchers and creden¬ 
tials. He imparted to his kind hostess the 
tradition of his Christian name; and as New 
England youth are wont to contend for their 
faith, he explained to her Puritan ears the 
meaning of his catechetical reminiscences 
when during his delirium he was asked his 
name. There were Episcopalians in New 
England fiH;y years ago, though few and far 
between, and religious topics have always 
been legitimate confidential themes in a 
State which owed its foundation to relig¬ 
ious scruples. Rachel could not help being 
convinced that the Church with a bishop” 
can have some worthy adherents. How 
could she doubt, with such an advocate be¬ 
fore her ? 

But wo will reserve particulars till we 
shall have welcomed to Horseshoe Cove 
John Bartlett, Esq. He reached the doctor’s 
residence just at the time when Theophilus 
Quiner, M.D., and Theophilus Quiner Bart¬ 
lett were incensing the propriety of Horse¬ 
shoe Cove by riding about with the gig top 
down in full view of the virtuously outraged 
community. Mr. Bartlett was no classmate 
of Dr. Squills, but thirty years his senior. 
He was no criminal lawyer, but a country 
squire, quasi farmer, whose real profession 
was the cultivation of bonds and mortgages. 
He had answered the summons to his son’s 
sick-bed as early as the imperfect mail and 
coach service of fifty years ago would admit. 
In the absence of her father. Miss Rachel re¬ 
ceived him. After the first questions and 
answers, by which the visitor understood 
that his son was recovering, and that the 
young lady was Dr. Quiner’s daughter, Mr. 
John Bartlett said, <‘It is wonderful. Miss 
Quiner, how vividly you recall the appear¬ 
ance of your motlier at your age. She was 
a beautiful woman, and as good as beauti¬ 
ful—” 

“ You mistake. Sir,” said Rachel, smiling, 

my mother was not my mother at my age.” 

“ And as cheerful and witty as her daugh¬ 
ter is now,” continued Mr. Bartlett, smiling 
in his turn. “You are right not to have 
your years overstated. Theophilus is tw'O 
or three years older than you are.” 

Why in the world does the youug woman 
blush? What was his age to her? Her 
father, who now entered, followed by the 
young convalescent, noted Rachel’s enibar- 
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rassnieut, and turning to learn the cause, 
was warmly greeted by Mr. John Bartlett. 
Bartlett junior, the hero of the hour, came 
in for his share of hand-shaking, and Ra¬ 
chel, still crimson, made her escape. The 
announcement of dinner gave the thoughts 
of all a practical turn, and Rachel, as host¬ 
ess, was at her post, calm and self-possessed. 

They are an unconscionably long time at 
the table, and certainly enjoy botli their 
meat and their words. Out of the topics 
of that pleasant interchange of notes and 
memories, and the professions of gratitude, 
met by more blushes on the part of Rachel 
and by bluff disclaimers on her fatlier’s part, 
the reader will thank us for x>reseuting a 
summary. 

Some thirty years previously to the date 
of our story there came to an out-of-the-way 
settlement a young x^hysician, traveling with 
his young wife. That x^liysician was Dr. 
Theophilus Qniner, with the -world before 
him where to choose. 

Next came another coux)le, farther ad¬ 
vanced in the experiences of wedlock, but 
not much. Tlieir only child was but a few 
months old. To all appearance, the infant 
did not x^romise to add many days, not to 
say mouths, to his living record. So slight 
was his tenure of life that his parents had 
not seriously decided on liis name. This 
party was made ux) of Mr. John Bartlett, 
wife, and child. 

Mrs. Bartlett was profoundly melancholy, 
aud, of course, helx>less. Mrs. Dr. Quiner 
was cheerful and efficient. Her husband 
was skillful and hopeful. Under their in- 
fliience, and that of a healthy atmosphere, 
the child revived and returned home with 
his parents. Dr. Quiner discovered that the 
field for his x^rofession was not a promising 
one. After due surveys he found his way to 
Horseshoe Cove. There Rachel was born 
and her mother died, and there the doctor 
lived on and labored, as hereinbefore related. 

In his own cares aud x^erplexities the sick 
child aud his x^arents passed entirely out of 
Dr. Quiner’s memory. But the Bartletts did 
not so easily forgot the doctor. In the first 
fiush of their gratitude they decided to com¬ 
memorate the services of Dr. Theophilus^ 
Quiner by inflicting his name upon the in¬ 
fant. Aud so the child became Theox^hilus 
Quiner Bartlett. If any uncourteous reader 
X>resnmes to doubt, the writer hereof informs 
him that this baptismal gratitude is the one 
literal fact around which all the poetry and 
imagination of this history cluster. 

The child grew and flourished. AVliether 
or not the gratitude of his parents influ¬ 
enced the choice of a profession for him as 
well as a name, he had at the opening of our 
sketch the right by dix>loma to the title of 
doctor. The two families had lost sight of 
each other until the road-side mishap to 
young Bartlett. By that adventure, while 


yet his iiarchment wms new,-and hicjacei had 
not been inscribed over his first patient, the 
sick man revived between the families the 
acquaintance which was commenced over 
the sick baby. 

They have risen from the table at last, 
and are out upon the veranda. Mr. John 
Bartlett is devoting himself assiduously to 
Miss Rachel. Plis son eyes him askance, 
with an aspect which, if not ferocious, is cer¬ 
tainly uot filial. But, as the French say, 
^‘What would you have?” Mr. John Bart¬ 
lett is an old man, and to old men is con¬ 
ceded the right of being gallant. Ho is, 
moreover, a widower of a couple of years’ 
standing, and widowers claim the privilege 
of gallantry, whether it is conceded to them 
or not. And ho is only talking about young 
Bartlett all the while. Your mother,” he 
was overheard to say, saved the child’s life, 
and you have saved the man’s.” Much more 
he added to the same x^urport, never forget¬ 
ting how much he, the father, owed to Ra¬ 
chel for her care and hospitality to the son. 
Rachel could only blush and x^rotest. 

But Bartlett junior felt that he was quite 
as much indebted to Rachel and to her 
mother before her as any other x^erson, 
even his father, could be. Perhaps his ap¬ 
prehension was quickened by the recollec¬ 
tion of certain expeileuces, said to bo 
common in widowers’ families, demanding 
prompt and decisive yet prudent action on 
the x^art of widowers’ children. He em¬ 
braced the first opportunity to let Rachel 
know that all the gi'atitude was not mo- 
noxmlized by his assiduous parent. Proba¬ 
bly he embraced more than the opportuni¬ 
ty, for the tree under which the couple 
stood was out of Vvdndow range. In fine, 
Bartlett junior made a flank movement on 
Bartlett senior. He spelled gi’ateful to 
Rachel in a superlative degree, but in five 
letters. He offered to consolidate his obli¬ 
gations by a contract, sealed then and there, 
and afterward to be clerically affirmed and 
witnessed. And then he wen.t and sought 
her father, for she said he might. 

Rachel!” said Dr. Theoxfliilus Quiner, 
calling his daughter into his study the next 
morning—Rachel, is not this thing rath¬ 
er sudden ?” 

Rachel hung her head. 

Hey, Rachel ?” the doctor persisted. 

Why, father,” said Rachel, “it is really 
the only way in which I can get rid of the 
old gentleman!” 

Dr. Theophilus Quiner’s loud laugli shook 
the gallipots, and almost waked the snake 
preserved in an old dusty bottle. 

In this year of grace, 1876, we learn that 
Dr. Squills is dead. But ho built a man¬ 
sion as his monument, from the x^rofits of 
the sale of the Universal Tautological Ca 
tholicon, for which not only children cried. 
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but adults thirsted. In this celebrated 
preparation the taste of ^^new rum” was 
disguised without imj^airing its exhilara¬ 
ting properties. Poor old Mrs. Wallis, be¬ 
fore she died, indorsed it as ‘Hhe sovereign- 
est thing on earth,” though not in those 
X)recise words. Perhaps she said ^^beater- 
most.” The Squills mansion, now in process 
of dilapidation, is tenanted by forty fami¬ 
lies. Wallis and wife retired to it, and died 
there, and so did old Tarpaulin. One day 
the old fisherman sent for Dr. T. Q. Bart¬ 
lett. He was in extremis when the doctor 
came. Take down that old ditty-bag,” he 
said, pointing to an old canvas sachel with 
a round bottom. 

The doctor did so, and pricked his finger 
in drawing out an old rusty mackerel hook. 

Try again,” said the fisherman. 

The second haul was a little old brass 
key. 

“Ma’am Wallis told me to give you that 
after she was dead and gone.” Farther the 
moribund deponent said not, on that or any 
other subject. It was the key of the doc¬ 
tor’s valise, and opened a long and interest¬ 
ing conversation between him and Rachel 
his wife. Their chief regret was that nei¬ 
ther of their fathers was alive to aid them 
in their revival of the past. 

Dr. John Bartlett, son of Theophilus, is 
just introducing his son into practice. "^Vhat 
once was Horseshoe Cove is now a city by 
the sea, and the young man has a fine field 
for tentative essays, especially upon the 
jierves of summer visitors. He is not af- 
fiicted with his grandfather’s baptismal 
names—for there is a limit to respect, even 
for ancestry. 


BEFORE, AT, AND AFTER MEALS. 

HERE are some people who affect to 
treat with the greatest contempt all 
the processes of eating and di'inking. Like 
old Sir Thomas Browne, the author of the 
lielUjio Medici, they seem to think an opera¬ 
tion which is common to man and brute is 
quite below the dignity of the human being. 
They would wish that so spiritual-minded 
a creature were constituted in such a way 
that he might continue to exist and thrive 
without the groveling necessity of thrust¬ 
ing his nose and chaps into vessel and plat¬ 
ter. While, however, the consciousness of 
the possession of a stomach and a sense of 
its cravings remain, there.is no one, ethere¬ 
ally inclined as he may be, capable of dis¬ 
pensing with the solidities of beef and pud¬ 
ding. 

What science, with all its marvelous pow¬ 
ers, may be able in the course of time to do 
for aspiring man, it would be presumptuous 
to attempt to assert or deny. Whether the 
cordon hleu of the cook is to be given to the 
ehemist, and the kitchen be turned into a 
VoL. LH.—iSTo. 311.—47 


laboratory, and human beings are destined 
to take in directly from the nozzle of the 
retort or the stop-cock of a Florence flask 
the due proportions of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and other elements which the phi- 
losojihers tell us compose, in the abstract, 
the essential nutriment of the body, who can 
venture to say ? In the mean time, howev¬ 
er, while awaiting the further revelations of 
science, hunger and the requirements of liv¬ 
ing demand the frequent use of the familiar 
knife and fork, and a sufficient supply of 
the gross and commonplace materials of 
which human diet in the concrete consists, 
and it behooves us to use such imperfect 
means as are provided in the manner most 
conducive to health and enjoyment. 

The inclination to eat and drink is deem¬ 
ed by most people all that is requisite, pro¬ 
vided they have the means for the purpose, 
for doing either one or the other, or both. 
Appetite for food is undoubtedly essential 
to its enjoyment, but a good deal more be¬ 
sides is required for its proper digestion. 

A right choice and prej^aration of the ar¬ 
ticles to be eaten are, it will be considered 
by all, necessary for the due performance of 
this process of digestion, but few seem to 
recognize the fact that the condition of the 
eater, apart from the health and appetite 
*which may be conceded to him, is also of 
importance. 

Most people in this country, where every 
thing is treated as if it was in the way of 
something else, and disposed of in the quick¬ 
est possible manner, hurry to and from each 
meal with a dispatch which seems to abol¬ 
ish time. Its relation to the “ before” and 
“after” is not recognized, but the whole 
process of American eating is but one un- 
distinguishable flash of knife and fork. 

Every solid repast should be regarded as 
an affair of deliberation, not to be disposed 
of any more than a serious negotiation with¬ 
out its due i)reliminaries and proper ratifi¬ 
cation. A certain period and formal mode 
of action are required for both, and may be 
regarded as essential to the wholesomeness 
of a meal as the soundness of the apj)etite 
and excellence of the food. 

No one who has any knowledge of and re¬ 
gard for a horse sets before him a full man¬ 
ger of oats and bucket of water just as he 
comes in panting and sweating from the 
race or day’s work. Not until he has been* 
rubbed down, covered with a dry blanket, 
his mouth washed out, and he is cooled, re¬ 
freshed, and allowed half an hour or so to 
recover his natural equine composure, is ho 
permitted to plunge his head, as horses will, 
into the profundities of abounding manger 
and overflowing bucket. Man, in this coun¬ 
try at least, treats himself less rationally 
than he does his beast. He allows no pause 
between his own work and meal. He rushes, 
with all the heat and agitation of business 
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upon liim, straight to the bar-room trough 
or restaurant slab; and while the sweat of 
labor is still dropping fi’om his brow, and : 
his whole frame is tremulous with excite- ' 
ment, he is wallowing with a voracity equal 
to, and a discretion less than, that of his i 
horse, in the ample mangers of food and ' 
buckets of drink, rarely so innocent as wa¬ 
ter, usually provided for the self-styled in- i 
telligent human being. 

If the breakfast were always the light 
and unceremonious meal it generally is in 
most parts of the continent of Europe, it 
might be disposed of without any prelim¬ 
inaries. When, however, it becomes the 
substantial and serious repast of Scotland 
and the United States, it should not be ap¬ 
proached without due formality and prepa¬ 
ration. In France and Germany the light 
roll and diluted cafi au lait which constitute 
the first refreshment of the morning may be 
safely taken as soon as the consumer is suf¬ 
ficiently wakeful to be conscious of an ap¬ 
petite. We doubt the propriety of walk¬ 
ing on an empty stomach”—an odd phrase, 
but very well understood, notwithstand¬ 
ing Sydney Smith’s droU inquiry, ^^Upon 
whose ?”—or, in fact, of making any eftbrt 
calling upon the serious energy of body or 
mind, without having satisfied to some ex¬ 
tent the first cravings of appetite. Most 
healthy peoi:)le, after the long fast of a 
sleepful night, are no sooner awake than 
they feel a certain emptiness of the stomach, 
which seems to require an immediate sup¬ 
ply of food to remove the sensation of dis¬ 
comfort and the indisposition to activity 
which usually accompany it. This feel¬ 
ing, however, though it may have the long¬ 
ing of appetite, is seldom associated with 
the vigor of function essential to good di¬ 
gestion. The organs for some time are af¬ 
fected with the apathy of the long sleep to 
which they have been subjected, and require 
to be aroused before they become equal to 
the execution of their proper offices. On 
first arising, or even awaking, in bed, let 
the eager consumer, if he will, take his bit 
of bread or sip of coffee, for the merest mor¬ 
sel of food or driblet of drink will suffice to 
relieve the sense of emptiness and craving 
of his stomach. His comfort will be pro¬ 
moted and his condition invigorated at once 
for the subsequent operations of the day, 
whether of work or diet. Let him, how¬ 
ever, by no means venture to assault the sol¬ 
id fortifications of beefsteak, mutton-chops, 
veal cutlets, ham, eggs boiled, scrambled, 
poached, and stiffened into omelet, with the 
heaped-up outworks of hot biscuit, hominy, 
and fried potatoes, upon which the Ameri¬ 
can appetite daily exercises its astounding 
prowess, until he is awakened to a full sense 
of the enormity of the undertaking, and in 
wide-awake possession of all his faculties 
of appetite and digestion. 


The ordinary American breakfast is, in 
fact, too various, substantial, and abundant 
for any one meal. Its lighter parts should 
only be consumed in the early morning, and 
its heavier reserved for the noonday lunch¬ 
eon, or dejeuner d la fourchette. If, however, 
our countrymen will persist in taking, like 
the boa-constrictor, their whole food in one 
swallow, they should be prepared for the 
undertaking. They must be up betimes, 
wide awake, and shake off all the accumu¬ 
lated lethargy of the night by brisk exer¬ 
cise in the fresh air for half an hour, at least, 
previous to sitting down before and attempt¬ 
ing the strength of the usual American 
breakfast. Who, even then, would guaran¬ 
tee the most robust against the chances of 
an overthrow by that ever-lurking enemy, 
the dyspepsia ? 

Besides the brisk walk or other rousing 
exercise during the interval of half an hour 
or more between waking from sleej) and eat¬ 
ing, a full draught of pure water will be 
found an excellent means of not only insur¬ 
ing the regular performance of an essential 
function, but of sharpening the appetite and 
invigorating the digestion for a substantial 
breakfast. 

Woman, who, in this country at least, has 
an equality of dietetical privileges with 
man, whatever may be her relative condi¬ 
tion in other respects, shows no less dispo¬ 
sition than he to enjoy them freely. To eat 
the solid meal is as much her prerogative, 
and she exercises it with no more reserve; 
but how, with the usual habits of female 
life, its pampered indolence and weaknes^ 
she contrives to do so is a marvel of femi¬ 
nine accomplishment. That the delicate 
being of ideal ladyhood, who might be sup¬ 
posed hardly capable of eating ^‘just so 
much as you may take upon a knife’s point 
and choke a daw withal,” should be equal 
to the consumption of the American break¬ 
fast, shows, indeed, a remarkable dietetic 
capacity. Mark, too, with what careless 
confidence and recklessness of consequence 
she will attempt and perform the formida¬ 
ble feat. Before she is well awake, and 
while still reposing on her couch, she will 
often undertake it, as if it hardly required 
a conscious effort. 

It is not desirable that women should sub¬ 
sist exclusively upon a diet of rose leaves; 
but while they pass the inactive lives they 
do, it is hardly safe to venture upon any 
more substantial food. Those who would 
eat like a horse must do something of the 
work of a horse. Close stabling, soft lit¬ 
ters, with full mangers, are quite incompat¬ 
ible with vigor and health of condition. 

With the consummation of the American 
breakfast on the conscience, and a full sense 
of its weight on the stomach, it might be 
i supposed there would be no disposition, for 
many hours at least, to provoke nature to a 
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further trial of its patience and powers. 
The early dinner, however, in this country 
generally succeeds to the solid breakfast, 
and while the digestion is still in the throes 
of its struggle with one antagonist, it is 
called upon to wrestle with another. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that it should he 
often worsted in so unequal a contest. 

It may he questioned whether even a man 
of the most robust constitution and active 
habits of life requires more than one sub¬ 
stantial meal, of which meat constitutes the 
chief part, in the day. There can he no 
doubt that the men and women whom nei¬ 
ther occupation compels nor taste attracts 
to severe out-of-door exercise could better 
sustain such health and strength as they 
may possess by one solid repast daily than 
by more. If such people, however, will per¬ 
sist in duplicating and even triidicating 
their daily acts of voraciousness, it behooves 
them to prepare themselves duly for each 
successive strain that will surely be demand¬ 
ed of their powers of digestion. 

Though, as a general rule, when the meals 
are moderate in quantity and of an easily 
digestible kind, there should be an interval 
of about five hours between them, a much 
longer period ought to be allowed to inter¬ 
vene between the ordinary solid American 
breakfast and the usual substantial dinner. 
If the former is taken early in the morning, 
the latter should not be attempted until late 
in the afternoon. During this long inter¬ 
val, w^hich is necessary for the digestive 
powers to recover their full activity, abso¬ 
lute fasting, however, is not advisable. If 
the breakfast has been eaten at about eight 
o^clock in the morning, toward noon or a 
little later there will be a sense of empti¬ 
ness and a flagging of strength, which re¬ 
quire relief. To give this, a very small quan¬ 
tity of food only will be required, and it 
ought to be of the mildest kind. A cup of 
bouillon —plain beef broth—free from fat 
and hot condiments of all kinds, with a bit 
of toast or well-baked bread, is the best 
possible restorative for the occasion. The 
half dozen of raw oysters, with a biscuit or 
two, so universally relished by the Ameri¬ 
can palate, may be allowed, provided the 
peppery sauces and still more inflammatory 
drink which commonly accompany them are 
eschewed. 

A substantial dinner, eaten during the 
hours of a business x)ursued with the eager¬ 
ness it generally is in our stirring cities, is 
fatal to good digestion. This requires a 
freshness of bodily energy, a calmness of 
nerve, and an ease of mind which are sel¬ 
dom to be found in the bank parlor, the ex¬ 
change, or the counting-room during their 
periods of activity. The chop-house and 
restaurant systems of dining, which have 
been adopted to economize time and supply 
the necessaries of life which the niggardli¬ 


ness or unskillfulness of our American homes 
has failed to provide, are responsible for 
most of the broken-down constitutions and 
premature deaths of the business people of 
this country. The facility with which their 
ever-ready spreads can be reached, and such 
provisions as they offer consumed, does away 
with all the necessity of preparation for or 
deliberation in dining. With a hop, skip, 
and a jump the merchant is out of his count¬ 
ing-room, into the eating-house, and before 
the ink is dry in his ledger he is drenching 
himself with brandy-and-water at the din¬ 
ner table. With the sweat of labor and the 
tremor of business anxiety and excitement 
still upon him, he begins his hurried play 
of knife and fork, and it is so soon over that 
he is again at his desk before the effects of 
the care and w^ork he took away with him 
have had a chance to disappear. He has in 
the mean time almost unconsciously gorged 
his stomach, having felled it with every 
thing at hand that it blindly craved for. 
Digestion—an oi)eration which demands a 
concentration of nervous energy to which 
exhaustion and agitation of all kinds, and 
especially mental anxiety, are particularly 
unfavorable—^is hardly possible under the 
circumstances. Business and eating can be 
carried on together, as may be daily wit¬ 
nessed m our mercantile quarters, but the 
result is sure to be some blow, sooner or 
later, fatal to health or life. 

The home dinner presents the conditions 
most favorable for good digestion and all 
its beneficial consequences. In a well-or¬ 
dered family the usual preliminaries to the 
chief meal of the day are just such as pre¬ 
dispose to its satisfactory enjoyment and 
healthful assimilation. The gathering to¬ 
gether of the members of the family, after 
the morning^s separation and the comxile- 
tion for the most part of their daily work, 
re-awakens the domestic sentiment, and in¬ 
clines to social pleasure. The worry of busi¬ 
ness and the anxieties of personal responsi¬ 
bility yield to the delights of companionship 
and the soothing effects of mutual sympathy. 
The master of the house, be his occupation 
what it may, is especially benefited. The 
scene of his life is at once entirely shifted, 
and we can conceive of nothing better cal¬ 
culated to refresh and invigorate all his vi¬ 
tal powers, m fact, but especially those of 
digestion, than a daily recurrence of this 
change. From the world and its cares he 
is welcomed to his home and its enjoyments, 
and, for a time at least, loses in the tender 
embrace of wife and children all sense of 
the painful struggle of the day, while he is 
strengthened for that of the morrow. How¬ 
ever desirable, in some respects, an early 
dinner may be, it is, we think, advisable for 
men of business to defer this meal to so late 
an hour that it may be eaten at home, and 
no further work of the day allowed to in- 
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terrupt tbe full eujoyment of its benign do¬ 
mestic influence. 

There are the decent proprieties, more¬ 
over, which belong essentially to the well- 
ordered home dinner, which not only height¬ 
en its pleasures, but render it more health¬ 
ful. There is the preliminary refreshment of 
the toilet, not only seeming cleanliness, but 
compelling delay before sitting down to the 
table, and thus preventing that dangerous 
practice of eating and drinking when fever¬ 
ed with the heat and agitated with the flur¬ 
ry of excitement and exercise. There is 
no part of the toilet before dinner more im¬ 
portant than cleansing the teeth and thor¬ 
oughly rinsing the mouth—operations which 
are hardly practicable in the hasty down¬ 
town feed,” but which no nice person would 
fail to make a preliminary of his deliberate 
domestic meal. 

The cigar, if permi^ible at any time, should 
never be smoked within the two hours pre¬ 
ceding any solid meal. If it is, it will not 
only deaden the appetite, but pervert the 
taste and weaken digestion; and yet it is no 
uncommon practice to take a cigar at the 
very moment of starting out for dinner. 
When this meal is dispatched in the restau¬ 
rant, the last puff has hardly passed away, 
and the taste of the fetid remnant is still 
clinging to the mouth, while the first mor¬ 
sels of food are being swallowed. Nicotine 
has never been commended, so far as is 
known, either as an appetizer or a condi¬ 
ment, but is universally believed to 4o a 
nauseous poison. Should the dinner be eat¬ 
en at home, the cigar will be thrown away, 
at least by most decorous persons, at the 
door-step, and there will be some chance of 
its vile smack passing off in the course of 
the anteprandial purification. 

All provocatives of the appetite in the 
form of bitters,” absinthe, and glasses of 
sherry are hurtful to digestion, and espe¬ 
cially dangerous to morals, for nothing is 
more conducive to habits of intoxication. 
Strong spirituous or vinous drinks are prob¬ 
ably hardly ever safe, but they are certainly 
never so when taken into an empty stomach, 
and especially at the moment just as it is 
ready for a hearty meal, and its powers of 
absorption are at their height. 

Dressing for dinner, as that process is 
generally understood by our dressy dames, 
is by no means a preparation favorable to 
the enjoyment of a hearty meal and its good 
digestion. The constraints of the fashiona¬ 
ble costume, with its constricted waist and 
multiple i)ressure upon the very organs the 
free service of which is imperiously de¬ 
manded on the occasion, are hardly con¬ 
sistent with the full reception of the neces¬ 
sary food or an easy disposition of it. If 
the old epicure, with all the looseness of 
male habiliment, is irresistibly led, toward 
the third course or so, to fumble about the 


lower buttons of his tightening waistcoat, it 
is not conceivable how a woman, bound in 
with all the tightness of fashion, can eat at 
all, or make the attempt, without bursting. 

Some worthy persons—^plain folk, as they 
would term themselves—denounce all for¬ 
malities of diet as so many fashionable fri¬ 
volities and provocatives to in’odigal ex¬ 
pense and sensual indulgence. They ccorn 
all the refinements of eating and drinking. 
They will not sit down to table with the 
silver-fork gentry, but prefer the company 
of Hodge and his friends and their rude sim¬ 
plicity. They refuse to rise to the appre¬ 
ciation of the aesthetics of diet, and rest 

“Content to dwell in decencies forever.” 

There are many who believe that a re¬ 
gard for the delicacies and elegancies of 
eating and drinking implies the encourage¬ 
ment of an undue fondness for them. They 
insist that it tends to make mere belly gods 
of human creatures, causing them to live 
that they may eat, instead of eatiug that 
they may live. They .are, however, mis¬ 
taken; for a gross manner is more condu¬ 
cive to gluttony than the most refined styles 
of satisfying the requirements pf appetite. 
The boor’s meal is nothiug but feeding; that 
of gentlemen, with its formalities, its mu¬ 
tual courtesies, its pauses and occasions for 
talk, is not a satisfaction of hunger ouly, 
but a refined social enjoyment. Love of 
guzzling can alone be the result of the for¬ 
mer, while the latter will further all the 
best influences of decorous comiDanionship 
with our fellows. 

A sense of complete ease of body and 
mind is essential to the full enjojunent, as 
it is to the thorough digestion, of a meal. 
All anxiety and serious mental preoccupa¬ 
tion are hinderances to nice gustation and 
discriminating ai)preciation of food. The 
appetite and all the senses which wait upon 
it should have free play, undeterred by any 
distraction of nervous force, to concentrate 
their full powers in the fruition of the food, 
which, if properly prepared, will appeal to 
their most delicate sensibilities. The eye, 
the nose, the tongue, the stomach, aud the 
system generally, in fact, must be allowed 
to awaken to those pleasurable sensations 
which a well-ordered meal, with its agreea¬ 
ble vistas, savory odors, appetizing tastes, as¬ 
surances of satisfaction, and circumstances 
of comfort, is so well calculated to excite. 

Thackeray, on sitting down to one of Del- 
monico’s consummate spreads, exclaimed. 
Now, boys, don’t let us say a word.” This 
showed, undoubtedly, a nice appreciation of 
the good things before him, and a general 
sense of the requirements for the satisfac¬ 
tory disposition of a choice feast. Though 
serious discourse of any kind, involving the 
wrangle of argument or the tediousness of 
long narrative and stolid sermonizing, should 
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Ibo bauislied from the table and be relegated 
to the political hall, the bar, the newspaper 
office, and the pulpit, whence they usually 
come, entire silence while eating is by no 
means desirable. Chatted food,” says the 
old proverb, is half digested,” and there is 
no doubt that quiet and agreeable conver¬ 
sation at meals increases enjoyment and fa¬ 
cilitates digestion. The crisp remark, the 
brisk banter, the tart gossip, the spicy an¬ 
ecdote, the sparkling wit and bubbling hu¬ 
mor, when served up in the intervals be¬ 
tween the various courses of a meal, have 
all the exhilarating effect of wine without 
its dangers, prevent dull pauses, and sus¬ 
tain that lively flow of the animal spirits 
so favorable to the due performance of ev¬ 
ery function, especially that of the stomach 
and its associated organs. The intrusion, 
however, of serious discourse and topics of 
business requiring deep thought and awak¬ 
ening grave reflection or anxious emotion 
is fatal to good digestion. 

The* reputation of many a wit, humorist, 
and philosopher is greatly due to their say¬ 
ings at the dinner or supi^er. From Rabe¬ 
lais down to Charles Lamb eating and drink¬ 
ing have ever been associated with wit and 
humor, and they and Johnson, Burke, Sher¬ 
idan, Rogers, Sydney Smith, Hook, and many 
others would without their table-talk lose 
half their fame. Ben Jonson was in his best 
and merriest mood over his sack or ale, and 
is it not Shakspeare himself who speaks of 
setting the table in a roar ?” These were 
all, for the most part, hearty and thriving 
feeders, and who can doubt that the Attic 
salt with which they seasoned their feasts 
stimulated the taste, excited desire, and 
strengthened the digestion which waits on 
•ai)petite? 

Ease of body is as essential at the table 
as ease of mind. The ancient Romans show¬ 
ed a high sense of the physical requirements 
for comfortable feeding by the practice of 
reclining at their feasts. The moderns, of 
this republic at least, stand at theirs, and 
nothing could better illustrate the total dis¬ 
regard by the American of the essentials of 
enjoyable and healthful eating and drink¬ 
ing. We need not dwell upon the obvious 
indecorum of a crowd of human creatures 
rushing to a meal like a herd of swine to 
the swill trough, jostling and pushing each 
other aside, and every one striving with his 
hungry competitors as to who may be the 
foremost to thrust in his paws and mouth 
and get the first supply of such slush as 
the restaurant bar usually offers to its vora¬ 
cious frequenters. Men feeding under such 
circumstances can hardly be more discrimi¬ 
nate in the choice of their food than the 
hogs which they so much resemble in ac¬ 
tion, and would need the devouring power 
of these brutes to digest the messes they 
gulp down. 


There may be some excuse for hungry 
travelers, with only the hurried minutes 
spared to them by railroad speed, getting 
their food and swallowing it running, strug¬ 
gling, or standing, as they best can; but 
even these had better exercise the strictest 
abstinence during a journey than resort to 
such hasty, higgledy-piggledy methods of 
saiisfying the appetite as railway directors 
have in their authoritative wisdom sanc¬ 
tioned. In fact, under any circumstances 
of the most comfortable provision possible 
for the traveler, he had better not eat en 
route any substantial meal whatsoever. The 
fatigues of travel will be easier borne, and 
with less risks to health, if he confine him¬ 
self to a few of the simplest articles of food, 
to be carried with him and eaten at leisure. 

A certain degree of ceremony in serving 
a meal is favorable to its enjoyment and 
digestion. It will be wise to adhere to the 
conventional ‘‘ three courses and a dessert.” 
This is commended from no disposition to 
encourage luxurious living, which is not by 
any means implied, for a dinner composed 
of the most ordinary and least expensive 
articles of diet admits of order and decorous 
arrangement, though Hodge, who scorns all 
the refinements of eating and drinking, and 
as he shovels in with his knife his daily 
heaps of diet, in which fish and meat, roast 
and boiled, pie and potato, are confusedly 
mixed together, will insist that it makes no 
differencoy and triumphantly ask, ^^DonT 
they all go into the same stomach ?” It is 
true that they finally do; but food requires 
something more than merely to be cast into 
that convenient recepta'cle with the indif¬ 
ference that so much stuff is thrown into 
the garbage box. Food, not only to i^lease 
the taste, but properly to satisfy the appe¬ 
tite and give full nourishment to the body, 
ought to undergo various processes besides 
being swallowed before it passes into the 
stomach. The teeth should masticate it— 
a duty to which American grinders are oft¬ 
en recreant—that it may be thoroughly 
broken up and softened; the tongue and 
the muscles of the mouth should turn it 
over and over again, that it may be well 
mixed with the saliva, and move it to and 
fro slowly and frequently in contact with 
the palate, that it may be thus allowed to 
discriminate and enjoy its flavor. These 
are important preliminaries of the enjoy¬ 
ment and assimilation of food, and can not 
be duly performed by any hurried higgledy- 
piggledy mode of feeding. The orderly 
meal, with its regular number of courses of 
separated articles of diet, alone supplies the 
time and establishes the distinctions neces¬ 
sary for the proper performance of all the 
varieties of eating ai?d drinking. 

The desires and all those functions of the 
body more or less under the control of the 
will are greatly furthered by setting a fixed 
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time for their gratification and performance, 
and keeping it punctually. This is espe¬ 
cially so in regard to appetite and digestion. 
A certain hour should ho set for each meal, 
and be kept to the minute. When once the 
habit of regularity in eating and drinking 
is established, the desire for food and the 
j>ower of digesting it x>resent themselves 
always in their perfection at the appoint¬ 
ed time and no other. If this should be 
anticipated or delayed, the meal will nei¬ 
ther be thoroughly enjoyed nor assimila¬ 
ted. When circumstances compel irregu¬ 
larity, care should be taken to humor, as it 
were, the temper of the stomach, which is 
sure to be deranged by the least intrusion 
upon its usual moments of rest from work, 
or by neglect of a punctual call when ready 
for activity of service. If the meal has nec¬ 
essarily to be eaten in advance of the ha¬ 
bitual time, it will be prudent to reduce its 
dimensions to much less than those of the 
regular one. If, on the contrary, there is 
delay, a morsel of bread or biscuit or a cu}) 
of houillon, taken at the moment when the 
meal ought to be and is ordinarily eaten, 
will serve to stay the stomach and sustain 
its strength and patience for the postponed 
action and enjoyment. 

The conventional hour allowed to the 
workman for his dinner is little enough, 
but it is, however, not only often encroach¬ 
ed upon by the greediness of gain, but sel¬ 
dom given up wholly to the purpose intend¬ 
ed. A much longer time should be spared 
for the family dinner, which can be readily 
done, especially if the meal is taken in the 
evening, after the exacting work of the day 
is over. 

There was once a i^ractice universal among 
those who called themselves gentlemen of 
turning out of the dining-room—with a bow, 
it is true, but none the less peremptorily— 
all the ladies as soon as dinner was over. 
Then closing up every thing but a free com¬ 
munication with the cellar, they began, with 
never-ceasing supifiies of bottler of fiery 
port, Madeira, and sherry, to test each oth¬ 
er’s utmost capacity for strong drink and 
powers of resistance to its intoxicating ef¬ 
fects. The trial lasted until the endurance 
of the drinkers yielded to the strength of 
the drink, and its potency and their com¬ 
parative weakness were manifested by all 
the varied phases of intoxication. Some 
fell senseless under the table, while those 
remaining above, if not so prostrate in body, 
were no less besotted in mind. These raised, 
balanced themselves as best they could, and 
staggered away at last to the company of 
the ladies in the drawing-room, where they 
hiccoughed nonsense and maudlin sentiment 
over their tea, if not too stui)efied to be able 
to talk, or too brutalized to be allowed to 
do so. This barbarous and disgusting prac¬ 
tice hardly exists any longer, unless it may 


still linger, with some compulsory modifica¬ 
tions, in the hall of some rare specimen of 
the generally extinct fox-hunting and deep¬ 
drinking Squire Westerns of England. 

Apart from the brutality of the j)rocess 
and the disgusting effects of drinking to ex¬ 
cess after dinner, or at any other time, in 
fact, there can be nothing more hurtful to 
health than to flood the stomach with wine, 
spirits, or any other liquid immediately aft¬ 
er filling it with food. It should be left un¬ 
disturbed, that it may fulfill its function of 
digestion, the powers of which, it might be 
supiDOsed, the substantiality of an ordinary 
good dinner, as it is termed, would strain to 
the utmost without any supplementary la¬ 
bor. Wine should only be drunk, if ever, as 
a beverage in the course of the meal, and 
neither it nor any other stimulant taken by 
a healthy person as a i)rovocative to appe¬ 
tite or an aid to digestion. 

A good many people profess to derive per¬ 
manent benefit, as they seem to do moment¬ 
ary comfort, from the demi-tasse of coffee. 
We doubt its utility generally, and certain¬ 
ly it has the x>articular disadvantage, after 
a late dinner, of tending to sleeplessness, 
especially when not drunk habitually. The 
cup of tea or cofiee should be taken imme¬ 
diately at the close of the dinner, or put off 
sufficiently long to form a part of another 
and considerably later meal. Nothing ei¬ 
ther solid or liquid should be swallowed 
during the intervals between the regular 
repasts while the stomach is occupied with 
the process of digestion, which is siu’c to be 
interrupted and disordered if in the course 
of its advanced stages it is called upon to 
begin fresh work. 

As a general rule, the somnolency so com¬ 
mon after a hearty dinner should not be 
encouraged. There are cases in which, in 
consequence of some nervous iDeculiarity or 
derangement, it is difficult to obtain during 
the night the required quantity of sleep. 
In such as these the siesta may be indulged; 
but when there is nothing exceptional in the 
condition of the person, calling for supple¬ 
mentary occasions for sleeping, it will be 
better for him to postpone it until its prop¬ 
er time in the night. The after-dinner nap 
has never the same refreshing effect as the 
ordinary sleepful repose of the night. The 
inclination to it comes rather from the op¬ 
pressiveness of satiety than from the weari¬ 
ness of exhaustion, and is more like stupor 
than sleep. On waking from it there is gen¬ 
erally felt a sense of weight about the eyes 
and head, not infrequently accompanied by 
dull pain, and other indications not wanting 
to show that the state is one more closely 
ai^proaching coma than healthful repose. 

The siesta, too, is an expensive indulgence, 
for its half hour during the day will cost two 
hours of the night’s sleep, which, moreover, 
will lose much of its soundness and benefi- 
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oiaLinfluence. All persons in robust boaltb, 
and especially those Tvho are ordinarily rec¬ 
ognized as being of a ‘^full babit of body,” 
should resist somnolency after a hearty meal, 
for it predisposes to apoplexy and congest¬ 
ive affections of various kinds. 

As ^Ye have ventured to dispute the first 
clause of the time-honored proverb, After 
dinner, sleep a while,” so we shall not hes¬ 
itate to question the narrow limitation of 
the latter, After supper, walk a mile.” 
Moderate exercise, whether it be walking 
or any thing else requiring gentle physical 
effort, provided it is not carried to such a 
degree as greatly to heat or fatigue the 
body, is beneficial after every meal, be it 
light or substantial. A gentle stroll in the 
fresh air immediately after dinner is infi¬ 
nitely more conducive to good digestion 
than the usual state of torpor into which 
the man replete with dinner, in common 
with the gorged anaconda, is apt to sink. 

Every one should so subject himself to the 
laws of good living as to make obedience to 
them the habit of his life. There is nothing 
more calculated to derange physical func¬ 


tion of all kinds than the constant interfer¬ 
ence of the mind with its performance. This 
is especially true in regard to the digestion, 
which, like a good workman, does its system¬ 
atically ordered labor well and thorough¬ 
ly, but becomes perplexed and inefficient if 
officiously meddled with. An orderly do¬ 
mestic management, securing a selection of 
wholesome food, skill in cookery, nicety in 
the appointments and regularity in the for¬ 
malities of the table, and that social inter¬ 
course of the well-regulated family which 
not only takes away the grossness of feed¬ 
ing, but adds to the delight of refinement 
the satisfaction of health, will offer just the 
requisites to wholesome living. There will 
then be no occasion for inquiring as to the 
healthfulness of this or that mode of eating 
or drinking, or the digestibility of this or 
that article of food, or the raising of any 
question which may disturb the mind with 
anxiety about the needs and capabilities of 
the body, which is so apt to derange the 
functions of the digestive organs. We say 
with Shakspeare, 

“ Let us dine and never fret.” 


[The following lines were written many years ago by Kichard Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton, who has 
been quite recently traveling in the United States. Naturally enough, they gave great offense to some of the dig¬ 
nitaries of the Established Church in England, and one of the consequences was that they do not appear in the 
later edition of hie works. The copy from which we print was furnished by Lord Houghton himself to a friend 
who had once read the lines, and had tried in vain to find them in print. He has kindly allowed us to place 
them before our readers. Are there any church dignitaries or church-goers in this country whom these verses 

can offend?] CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 


By RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES (LORD HOUGHTON). 


I STOOD one Sunday morning 
Before a large church door; 

The congregation gatheVed, 

And carriages a score. 

From one outstepped a lady 
I oft had seen before. 

Her hand was on a prayer-book, 

And held a vinaigrette; 

The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set, 

Above the cross there glistened 
A golden coronet. 

For her the obsequious beadle 
The inner door flung wide. 

Lightly, as up a ball-room. 

Her footsteps seemed to glide: 

There might be good thoughts in her. 
For all her evil pride. 

But after her a woman 
Peeped wistfully within, 

On whose wan face was graven 
Life’s hardest discipline, 

The trace of the sad trinity 
Of weakness, pain, and sin. 

The few free seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray. 

With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair array. 

“God’s house holds no poor sinners,” 
She sighed, and walked away. 


Old Heathendom’s vast temples 
Hold men of every state; 

The steps of far Benares 
Commingle small and great; 

The dome of Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state; 

The aisles of blessed Peter 
Are open all the year: 

Throughout wide Christian Europe 
The Christian’s right is clear 

To use God’s house in freedom, 
Each man the other’s peer, 

Save only in that England 
Where this disgrace I saw— 

England, where no one crouches 
In Tyranny’s base awe— 

England, where all are equal 
Beneath the eye of Law.’ 

Yet there, too, each cathedral 
Contrasts its ample room; 

No weary beggar resting 
Within the holy gloom; 

No earnest student musing 
Beside the famous tomb. 

Who shall remove this evil 
That desecrates our age— 

A scandal great as ever 
Iconoclastic rage ? 

Who to this Christian people 
Restore their heritage ? 
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THE LAST DAYS OF ROYALTY IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

I. 

O N a pleasant May afternoon, more than 
a century ago, pretty Frances Went¬ 
worth sat reading a letter in a room in 
Wentworth Hall. The apartment was grand 
with all the magnificence of the time. The 
wood-work was of oak exquisitely carved 
by hand, the walls were richly tapestried, 
the centre of the oaken floor was covered 
with a square Turkish rug. The remaining 
furniture was the fashionable furniture of 
the day—as stiff, as clumsy, as uncomfort¬ 
able as can well be imagined. 

In one of these chairs sat the young girl, 
simply attired in white. An expression of 
unqualified delight rippled with smiles her 
beautiful mouth. The picture is exquisite 
in its repose and perfect harmony, and I 
linger over it lovingly. A soft breeze stirred 
the tender foliage of the elms, and the check¬ 
er of sunlight and shadow lying upon her 
form and beyond it on the floor shifted in 
response. The same zephyr bore through 
the open window the heavy fragrance of 
unseen lilacs. Far beyond in the slanting 
afternoon light glistened the waves of the 
Piscataqua and the sea, while the Isles of 
Shoals lay a faint blue line in the horizon. 

It was the spring-time of the year and 
the spring-time of the heart. The subtle 
underlying thought that makes spring fair 
with a beauty above and beyond its actual 
tangible beauty—the thought of bleak win¬ 
ter left behind, and of coming summer, with 
its wealth and fruition—had its counter¬ 
part in the thought of what might lie in 
the young girl’s future. She was young and 
beautiful, and the pet of a large, wealthy, 
and influential family, held in no mean es¬ 
timation at the English court. What were 
her thoughts as she sat reading this letter? 

“ My dkak Cousin, —I am loath to send you this let¬ 
ter, as you know I should much prefer to come myself. 
My father has guests here from Ipswich, and I am 
needed in the compting-house. They will return to¬ 
morrow morning, and to-morrow night I shall have 
the honor of assisting in the celebration of my uncle’s 
birthday, and the sweet pleasure of meeting again my 
deaf cousin. My dear uncle and all kind friends at 
Wentworth Hall wi]! accept my most cordial and at¬ 
tached salutations. 

“ Your very affectionate cousin, 

“ J. Wentwobth.” 

To ordinary eyes, it was only a simple note 
of extremely slight consequence; to Frances 
Wentworth, every word bore a hidden and 
precious meaning. She had read it till she 
knew it by heart, and yet it still lay open 
before her, and her pleased eyes rested on 
its ^^you know I should much prefer to come 
myself,” and its sweet pleasure of meeting 
again my dear cousin,” with a joy that did 
not pall. By-and-by she raised her eyes 
from the letter and turned them toward the 
lawn, where, here and there upon the rich 


greensward, the sunlight lay in warm gold¬ 
en bars. Was she dreaming of future glory, 
and was it that that made her eyes bright 
with a sudden glow ? And was there any 
thing prophetic in the regret that burdened 
them with tears as her gaze wandered far¬ 
ther and farther away until it rested on tlie 
hazy Isles of Shoals ? 

Soon they brightened again, for youth is 
the season of smiles and tears—an April 
field over which flies sunshine and shadow. 

II. 

It was the anniversary of the Governor’s 
birthday. Men out at sea descried the glow 
of the windows of Wentworth Hall, and 
knew that some stately merry-making was 
going on within its walls. The soft stars 
shone above it, the warm south wind scarce¬ 
ly stirred the branches of the trees which 
surrounded it. Within, the grand room 
glowed with the light of costly waxen ta¬ 
pers. The walls were adorned with gar¬ 
lands of common flowers, while in costly an¬ 
tique vases were rare and brilliant exotics. 
In the tiled fire-places were green boughs 
and branches of flowering shrubs. The aris¬ 
tocracy and beauty and wealth of Ports¬ 
mouth were assembled there. 

The feet that danced the stately figures 
that night, the lips that framed courteous 
salutation and witty repartee, the eyes that 
beheld so much elegance and beauty, have 
returned long since to the dust from which 
they sprang; but the descendants of those 
old famous families still walk the quiet 
streets of the aristocratic town, and their 
willing lips repeat many a tradition of its 
old-time grandeur. 

Among the guests assembled that night 
at Wentworth Hall there were two with 
whom my sketch has most to deal—John, 
son of Mark Wentworth, of Portsmouth,, 
and his cousin Frances, daughter of Samu¬ 
el Wentworth, of Boston. She was still a 
school-girl; he was many years her senior,, 
and about to leave this country for England. 
He was the son of a merchant, and had been 
bred in the mercantile business, but he was 
also a scholar, being a graduate of Harvard. 
His manners were extremely graceful and 
elegant, and bore the impress of truth, for 
they sprang from a good heart. His gentle 
and easy address was all the more charm¬ 
ing in that it did not conceal an effeminate 
nature. Like the grass which covered the 
granite of his native hills, his affability was 
a graceful covering for his Wentworth pride 
and firmness. His cousin Frances did not 
endeavor to conceal her admiration for him. 
That would have been a difficult matter, for 
her nature was frank. 

You show your fondness for your cousin 
a little too plainly, Frances,” said an inti¬ 
mate friend of the family, as Mr. Wentworth 
made the former his bow at the close of a. 
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dance, and went to pay liis devoirs else¬ 
where. 

Well, fondness is a more amiable qual¬ 
ity than jealousy. Miss Elizabeth,” retorted 
Frances, coolly. Besides, one may be fond 
of one^s cousin, I suppose, and, as near as I 
ean judge, the aifection is mutual, and that, 
I believe, isnT always the case.” 

Miss Elizabeth understood, and blushed 
uncomfortably. 

You are a very impertinent child, as well 
as a spoiled one, Frances, and Tis a great 
pity that some elderly lady couldnT have 
the charge of you for the next few years. 
If you continue to have your own way until 
you are eighteen, nobody will love you.” 

Hadn’t you better apply for the situa¬ 
tion ? Perhaps you could teach me, from 
experience, how hearts are won. I think 
my cousin is the most elegant man in the 
room, and I know you think so too, and Tis 
^ pity he should have asked me three times 
to dance, and you not once. Next time Pll 
refuse him, and tell him the reason.” 

Ai’e you sure he’ll invite you again ?” 
asked Miss Elizabeth, sweetly, while her 
eyes sparkled with venom. 

^^Can you doubt the evidence of your 
senses ?” returned Frances, with exaspera¬ 
ting nonchalance, as she saw the object of 
their little tilt approaching. 

Mr. Wentworth offered Frances his arm, 
and they went toward the outer hall to¬ 
gether. 

^^Will you get your shawl and come out 
on the lawn ?” he asked. A number of 
persons are there; we shall not be alone.” 

And what if we were ?” asked Frances, 
with heat and defiance still in her voice. 

Whose business would it be ? All of a sud¬ 
den every body is saying to me, ^Frances, 
you’re not modest^ Frances, you’re making 
yourself ridiculous^ Frances, your cousin is 
a very honorable young man, as men go, but 
the best of them are vain and—oh, well, 
you’ll see the folly of your conduct by-and- 
by!’ I’m sure I don’t know what they mean 
—^the horrid, spiteful things! I treated you 
just the same last summer when I was at 
Uncle Mark’s for vacation, and nobody took 
any notice. What makes the difference, 
John ?” 

She stood looking up at him with eager 
eyes and flushed cheeks. She had motioned, 
meantime, to a slave to bring her shawl, and 
stood with the costly Indian fabric hanging 
across her arm and trailing upon the oaken 
floor. 

Mr. Wentworth looked down at her with 
gentle eyes, in which lurked, in spite of him¬ 
self, something of amusement struggling 
with gratified vanity, and, with a smile that 
was infinitely kind and re-assuring, only 
said, Don’t mind them, Fanny.” 

He took the shawl, and wrapping it around 
her shoulders, offered his arm, and they went 


out of doors. Ladies and gentlemen in 
groups were promenading up and down the 
avenues, and sitting on rustic benches un¬ 
der the trees. The night was intensely sul¬ 
try—more like July than May. 

“ My head aches,” said Frances, and I’m 
tired of these people. Every body is tire¬ 
some and disagreeable to-night except you. 
You never are. AVhat’s the reason, John ?” 

“ I’m too fond of pleasing, I suspect,” he 
replied, with quiet amusement. 

“Are you fond of pleasing people you liateV^ 

“ I don’t think I hate any body, Fanny. It 
is too great a waste of time and temper.” 

“What do you do, then, when you find 
people so disagreeable and exasperating that 
you’d like to snap their heads off?” 

“ I’m sorry for them, with all my heart, 
because I know that they are much more 
uncomfortable than they can make me. 
There isn’t much substance, after all, Fanny, 
in any of the unkind things jieople can say 
to us and of us. If we’re only honest, and 
do what we believe to be right, we don’t 
have much real trouble in the long-run.” 

They were moving away from the lawn 
in the direction of the garden; as he utter¬ 
ed these last words they entered it. The 
air was laden with the fragrance of lilacs, 
a few early roses, and other old-fashioned 
flowers which one sees now occasionally, 
and which recall traditions of that by-gone 
time as powerfully as an old portrait or 
square-necked brocade dress.. They strayed 
down the path to the summer-house which 
overlooked the water. 

“ I don’t think it is best to go in; do you, 
Fanny ?” 

“ Yes; come along, please,” replied Fran¬ 
ces, imperatively and coaxingly. 

So they went in together and conversed 
on many subjects. They spokq of the hap- 
I)y days they had spent together, of his in¬ 
tended departure for England, and of his- 
return in a few years, and how glad they 
should be to see each other. By degrees^ 
Frances recovere<l her equanimity. 

“ This is better than the crowd, isn’t it, 
John ?” she said, presently. “ It’s very queer, 
John: I like people and pretty dresses and 
dancing and music and games ever so much ; 
but I don’t think that all of it put togeth¬ 
er is as pleasant as hearing you talk and 
being out here in the dark with you in the 
garden.” 

“ O innocence of childhood!” exclaimed 
Mr. Wentworth, laughing outright. “ Fran¬ 
ces, you’re well named. Be careful how you 
make such speeches when you’re a few years 
older.” 

Here they were interrupted by footsteps 
crunching over the gravel. 

“It is Cousin Theodore,” said Frances, 
peering out. “ Theodore, I suppose you’re 
looking for me. Next time I go to a party. 
I’ll go labeled.” 
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“ Pm sorry to interrupt you,” answered 
Theodore, meekly; hut Miss Elizabeth said 
you left the house an hour ago, and asked 
me to look you up, as she was afraid you 
would take cold.” 

You go hack and tell Miss Elizabeth that 
my cousin John is taking very good care of 
me.” 

III. 

John Wentworth sailed for England. 
Many an eye was wet at the parting; for he 
had not a few warm friends, and a voyage 
to Eiu’ope was a hazardous undertaking in 
those days. Perhaps among all the crowd 
of friends and acquaintances assembled on 
the wharf to bid him godspeed, none bore 
a heavier heart than his little cousin Fran¬ 
ces. She fancied she should not see another 
happy day until his return. She had yet to 
learn that time mercifully lessens all griefs. 
If it were not so, how many of us would live 
to grow old ? The accumulation of dolorous 
burdens would cause the most of us to sink 
down exhausted before middle age. The 
fact that in a little time we accustom our¬ 
selves to think resignedly of the death and 
absence of friends is not a fact to regret or 
be ashamed of, but thankful for. 

Frances Wentworth, after a few years, 
left school and became the queen in the cir¬ 
cle in which she moved. As time passed, 
and she ripened into a beautiful woman¬ 
hood, she had many offers of marriage. Fi¬ 
nally, to every one^s surprise, she decided 
in favor of her cousin Theodore Atkinson. 
That she had been as much in love with 
her cousin John as she could ever be with 
any one she did not once doubt; but he, 
perhaps, had forgotten her. He had been 
several years in England, and there was no 
prospect of his retimn. Her family were 
anxious foi; the match, Theodore was as 
much attached to her as was possible to a 
person of his nature, and in a moment of 
weakness, acting against her true, pure in¬ 
stincts of right and wrong, Frances gave 
her consent. She led the same kind of life 
with him, I suppose, that other women lead 
with husbands to whom they are indiffer¬ 
ent, and season succeeded season. 

In the year 1766 Governor Benning Went¬ 
worth, who had been in office twenty-five 
years, was removed in favor of his nephew, 
John. The Province had long groaned un¬ 
der his iron rule, and the Stamp Act caused 
an open revolt. John Wentworth, the last 
of the royal governors of New Hampshire, 
received his commission as Governor of 
the Province and Surveyor of the King's 
Woods” on the 11th of August, 1766. 

IV. 

Portsmouth was on the qui vive, and after 
several hours of impatient waiting, was re¬ 
warded by the appearance of a brilliant 
cavalcade which rode at stately pace up 


the principal street. The jubilant popu¬ 
lace, in holiday attire, thronged the side¬ 
walks, and occupied every available window 
and doorway. The crimson cross of St. 
George fluttered overhead, repeated from 
roof to roof. Cannon thundered, bells rang, 
music played, hearty vivas rolled resonant 
up the long street, and the man to whom 
was extended this joyous welcome rode in 
the midst of the bowing graciously 

right and loft. Over all, in a stainless sky, 
stood the sun at high noon. The bright 
spring day, the sincere joy of the people, the 
very moment itself—^tho moment of noon 
—^were auspicious to the new royal Govern¬ 
or. Added to the ^clat of family prestige, 
he had been preceded by a rei)utation of 
gentleman, scholar, and practical man of 
business. His well-known character gave 
promise of wise and good rule. The pro¬ 
cession gradually disai)peared, the tumult 
lessened, the throng dispersed, and shadows 
crept slowly across the quaint streets. To¬ 
ward the close of the day, at the conclusion 
of the august ceremonies, the procession 
waited upon the Governor to his residence, 
where an affectionate family eagerly longed 
for his appearance. Late that evening he 
went to the house of his cousin Theodore. 
He had not seen Frances yet, for she had 
been detained at home by a sick husband. 
He waited in the drawing-room while a 
servant went to announce him. Presently 
a beautiful woman, attired in rich brocade 
and gleaming with jewels, entered the room. 

Frances! is this my little cousin? I 
have fancied you beautiful, but not like 
this.” 

^^And you—^you are scarcely older than 
when you went away, and not married yet.” 

^^No, not married yet, Frances. I had 
always thought of you as my wife, and un¬ 
reasonably supposed you understood my 
feelings and would wait.” 

woman doesn't understand that until 
she hears it. Cousin John.” 

“And when I heard that you were mar¬ 
ried to Theodore, I said to myself, ^ John, 
you will go to your grave childless and wife¬ 
less,' and went on with my work.” 

Airs. Atkinson looked at the Governor a 
moment in astonishment,*then her eyes grew 
blind with thick hot tears. 

“ What have I done! What have I done!” 
she exclaimed, bitterly. “ Oh, what have I 
done! You, with all the glory they have 
heaped upon you, are not happy, and as for 
me, I am wretched. I committed a sin in 
marrying Theodore, for I knew I did not 
love him as well as I was capable of loving. 
Young as I was, John, I believe I loved you 
before you went to England better than I 
have ever loved him. And now —now I am 
punished. O God! the wretchedness of 
knowing it might have been!” 

“Well, all regret is vain. Now let us 
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bury the past, and not forget that, wretched 
as we are, any stej) to relieve our wretched¬ 
ness would only increase it. We will hear 
our fate with brave hearts,Fanny dear;’for 
it shall never he said a Wentworth was a 
coward.’’ 

That is true, John. It would he unpar- 
donahly selfish, to say the least, for us to let 
a proud name touch the dust.” 

Men and women of the world will hardly 
believe, perha]DS, that a famous belle, and a 
gentleman of hrilliaut talents and accom¬ 
plishments who was familiar with the dis¬ 
solute court of George the Third, laid firm 
hands upon the x>assion in their hearts and 
hade it he still. 

Great men do not lie upon beds of roses, 
and the hay and laurel often conceal a 
crown of thorns. During the same month 
in which Governor Wentworth arrived in 
Portsmouth was x)assed the famous hill 
levying duties upon tea, glass, etc.—^the odi¬ 
ous spirit of the Stami^ Act in a new guise. 
Also one in July, for establishing the Board 
of Trade; and still another, making illegal 
any act not compliant with the requisition 
of the Mutiny Act. This arhitraj’y taxa¬ 
tion roused anew the old fire of revolt, 
which had smouldered since the repeal of 
the Stamp Act on the 18th of the preceding 
March. Governor Wentworth, owing to his 
own strong personal influence, in addition 
to that of numerous and wealthy connec¬ 
tions, and the crown officers for a time re¬ 
pressed the indignation of the people of his 
Province. Faithful to the interests of the 
English crown, of which he was a sworn 
servant, faithful also to the interests of the 
provincialists where those separate inter¬ 
ests did not clash, he endeavored to pre¬ 
serve his integrity in his narrow way be¬ 
tween two parties. He was soon to prove 
the trulh of the saying that one can not 
serve two masters. While these first low 
mutterings of the yet far-distant Revolution 
wore echoing from Maine to Georgia, Theo¬ 
dore Atkinson lay dying. Frances, sitting 
at his bedside, and notiug the slow passage 
of time, pondered during many a weary 
watch upon the condition of her country. 
Governor Wentworth found that the exer¬ 
cise of power was not sufficient to bring 
happiness to his lonely heart. Flattered 
and deceived by the temporary acquiescence 
of the people, he followed the instincts of 
his heart—the instinct of all energetic souls 
in grief—that of hard worlc. He determined, 
as soon as spring opened, to commence the 
exercise of his prerogative of Surveyor of 
the King’s AYoods. He adhered to his pur¬ 
pose, and one day having penetrated as far 
as the region near which stands the present 
town of Wolfsborough, he found the reward 
of his exertions in the landscape which lay 
spread out before him. The incomparable 
beauty of the place fascinated him. Hope, 


the spirit of spring and peacefulness, the 
spirit of the i>]ace, suggested to him the 
idea of a home in these wilds—a place of 
retreat from the cares of state. That very 
year the plan ripened into execution. Ho 
erected a magnificent house near the east¬ 
ern shore of the lake, known by the Indians 
as the Smile of the Great Spirit. In its 
neighborhood sprang up the scattered dwell¬ 
ings of farmers, who, encouraged by him, 
had emigrated from England and congre¬ 
gated from difiterent parts of the Province. 

V. 

On Saturday, the 28th of October, 1769, 
Theodore Atkinson, Juu., one of his Majesty’s 
Council, and Secretary of the Province, de¬ 
parted this life. The funeral took place on 
the followiug Wednesday. It was a solemn 
day in Portsmouth. By order of the Govern¬ 
or public buildings were draped in mourn¬ 
ing, flags were hung at half-mast on the 
vessels of war in the harbor, and cj^iring the 
procession to the family tomb in Queen’s 
Chapel, all the bells were tolled, and the 
boom of minute-guns from Fort William 
and Mary shook the town. 

On a rainy November evening, a few days 
later, Mrs. Atkinson, in deep mourning, sat 
before her drawing-room fire. The cheer¬ 
ful flames leaped and darted and roared 
up the wide windy flue, casting flickering 
grotesque lights and shadows upon the por¬ 
traits and oaken panels and ceiling. Her 
cousin, the Governor, was announced, and 
she arose and went down the room to re¬ 
ceive him. He led her back to the hearth, 
and they both seated themselves before the 
ruddy blaze. For a while each was silent— 
seeing x>ictures, perhaps, in the coals, for in 
each heart memories of the olden time were 
stirring. Since their last unfettered private 
interview, on their uncle Benning’s birth- 
night years ago, in the summer-house at 
Wentworth Hall, how much had transpired! 
How still the house was! The slow tick- 
tack of the hall clock and the occasional 
dropping of a coal were the only sounds. 
It was as if the presence of death still lin¬ 
gered in the room above. Presently the 
Governor’s voice, low with repressed emo¬ 
tion, interrupted this solemn silence. 

Frances, I beg your pardon for what I 
am going to say, but speak I must. Will 
you allow me to ask you a question which 
will probably strike you as extremely inop- 
j)ortune ?” 

Certainly,” readied Mrs. Atkinson. 

“ Of course you remember my arrival in • 
Portsmouth two years and a half ago, and 
the brief interview we had that night ?” 

'‘Yes.” 

" Have you changed since then, Frances ?” 

Mrs. Atkinson sat for a moment with down¬ 
cast eyes, but her reverie had more the char¬ 
acter of reflection than lover-like bashful- 
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ness. Finally she raised her large beauti¬ 
ful eyes, and flashed a splendid glance upon 
him. 

“ There^s nobody listening, John, so there’s 
no need of pretending that you don’t kruoTV 
exactly how matters stand,” she said, with 
something of her old childish straightfor- 
warduess and impatience. 

^Wery well, then, Frances,” he said, with 
the old amusement at her bluntness in his 
eyes, “ I will come to the point. I love you. 
Will you promise me your hand after your 
period of mourning has passed ?” 

She looked at him a moment meditative¬ 
ly, then looked down, and did not answer 
for a moment. Presently she stood up, a 
splendid light glowing in her eyes. The 
Governor instantly arose also. 

John, you’re the first man in the Prov¬ 
ince, and fond of glory, or else you belie 
your name.” 

''Yes.” 

"Hon( 4 r and power are not all-satisfying?” 

"No, Frances.” 

" You are a lonely man, in spite of your 
hosts of friends and the glory of Wentworth 
Hall?” 

" Yes, Frances.” 

"I no longer owe Theodore any thing, 
do I?” 

"No.” 

" If I should say yes, should you wish the 
two years were gone ?” 

"We are all impatient when we love. 
Yes.” 

" Very well. A week of waiting is a year 
when one loves. So my two years’ mourn¬ 
ing shall he just two weeks. I love you, 
John, with all my heart. I have loved you 
ever since I can remember. I’ve expiated 
my sin in marrying Theodore—for it was a 
sin—and next Saturday, please God, I’ll be 
a happy wife at last.” 

He clasped her in his arms and showered 
a hundred kisses upon her lips. 

" J/y Frances! mine at last!” he exclaim¬ 
ed. Presently, in calmer tones, but with his 
arms still folded about her, he said, "I un¬ 
derstand your generosity, but you shall not 
make a sacrifice of yourself. How Ports¬ 
mouth would talk!” 

"Nobody will dare to use my name in gos¬ 
sip,” replied Mrs. Atkinson, freeing herself 
from his embrace, and drawing her form up 
until it seemed as if all the pride of all the 
Wentworths was condensed in her attitude 
and eyes. "With regard to Theodore, I’ve 
kept the law of God and man to the letter. 
Notv nothing but law shall stand between 
us and happiness.” 

"There spoke your father’s daughter,” 
said the Governor, looking at her with ad¬ 
miration, and catching the fire of her inde¬ 
pendent spirit. 

Thus it happened that ;Mrs. Atkinson re¬ 
alized, after many years, the sweet dream 


of her early girlhood. They were married 
on Saturday, November 11,1769, by the Rev. 
Arthur Brown, in Queen’s Chapel, and en¬ 
tered upon an eventful life together. . 

About a month after his marriage Govern¬ 
or Wentworth granted the charter to Dart¬ 
mouth College. With the opening spring 
the spirit of resistance again showed itself 
in Portsmouth, but was subdued. 

In June, 1774, a cargo of tea from England 
was brought into Portsmouth Harbor. It 
was immediately returned. Soon after, an¬ 
other cargo arrived, consigned to the same 
person. The result of this was a riot. The 
indignant citizens broke the doors and win¬ 
dows of the consignee, compelling him to 
apply to the Governor for protection. Up 
to this moment the magnetism of Governor 
Wentworth’s personal influence had held 
the Province in restraint, but the star of his 
popularity had reached the zenith, whence 
it rapidly declined. In direct opposition to 
his orders, the Provincial Assembly invited 
deputies from the various towns to meet in 
convention at Exeter in order to elect del¬ 
egates to a General Congress of the Amer¬ 
ican colpnies. In his letter to the English 
ministry at that time he sorrowfully ac¬ 
knowledged the fact that New Hampshire 
had taken side with the other colonies. In 
September the Continental Congress met 
at Philadelphia. At this time Boston was 
occupied by British troops. They were des¬ 
titute of barracks, and no carpenters would 
work for them. In this extremity. General 
Gage applied for aid to Governor Went¬ 
worth, who secretly employed an agent to 
hire carpenters in Portsmouth. This act 
was the death-blow to his already failing 
popularity, and he became only nominal 
Governor, the real power being vested in a 
Committee of Safety. Following upon this, 
one disturbance after another kept the Prov¬ 
ince in a turmoil, and thus the winter of 
1774-75 passed away. Governor Went¬ 
worth, in his speech to the Assembly on the 
4th of May, desired them to adopt such 
measures as would tend to secure a fiual 
reconciliation with England, and he laid be¬ 
fore them Lord North’s propositions of peace. 
In order to consider this advice, the House 
adjourned to the 12th of June. After this, 
the Governor retired to his seat on Lake 
Winnipiseogee. Here he occupied himself 
in the pursuits so congenial to his nature— 
the planning of roads, the improvement of 
his farm and the farms and general condi¬ 
tion of the neighboring families. Meantime 
the Revolution was making rapid strides in 
New York, but New Hampshire was out¬ 
wardly quiet. 

VI. 

In the midst of this rural repose the Gov¬ 
ernor’s confidential servant made his ap¬ 
pearance. A large gathering of the coun¬ 
try people was assembled at the Governor’s 
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house, and watching and participating in 
their merry games, and engaging in grave 
hut j)leasant conversation relative to agri¬ 
culture, the Governor had almost forgotten 
that he also was not a simple farmer. Sud¬ 
denly his ears, which almost unconsciously 
had heeu strained for weeks to catch the 
sound of approaching danger, heard, above 
the confusion of careless and merry voices 
and all the cheerful stir that filled the 
grand rooms, a sound that was the death- 
knell to all royal festivities there. No one 
else noticed, hut he heard the clatter of ap¬ 
proaching hoofs. A moment later a serv¬ 
ant whispered in his ear that some one was 
waiting to see him in the Government House. 
Begging his guests to excuse him a mdment, 
and leaving the house and passing through 
the garden, he entered the apartment where 
he had spent so many hours in the serene 
past planning for the prosperity of his Prov¬ 
ince. 

^^What has happened, Thomas? Make 
haste and let me know the worst, for I must 
return to my guests.” 

Your Excellency, three days ago Gener¬ 
al Gage issued a proclamation declaring all 
Americans in arms rebels and traitors, hut 
offering a free pardon to all who returned 
immediately to their allegiance, excepting 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, whom, 
he says, he will send to England to he hung. 
The news of the proclamation reached Ports¬ 
mouth the next day. Some of your Excel¬ 
lency's enemies have made hold to say that 
Hancock and Adams shall never he hung, 
or, if they are, that they will retaliate. 
Their intention is to seize you and some 
other loyal subject as hostages.” 

^^Has it come to this!” exclaimed the 
Governor, when Thomas ceased speaking. 
‘‘ And from a people to whom I have been 
a true friend!” he added, with a tinge of 
bitterness that was but natural. ^‘Well, 
remain here until the party breaks up. I 
would not have them see you. I must have 
time for thought before I arouse suspicion*. 

I will send you some refreshments, and then 
you can rest yourself on that couch.” Say¬ 
ing this, he returned to the house, and 
moved easily among his guests until the 
great hall door closed on the last, an hour 
later. Then he offered his wife his arm, 
saying, ^^The night is almost too fair to 
squander in sleej). Come into the garden, 
Frances.” 

For a few moments he hesitated to teU 
his wife what bad happened, and they paced 
silently up and down the quiet walks. It 
was a June night, warm and still and sweet. 
The dew-laden shrubs and flowers emitted 
that double fragrance which night distills. 
The landscape stretched away, dim and mys¬ 
terious in the light of the setting moon. 
The distant lap of waves fell softly upon 
the ear—a sound so low and monotonous 


that it seemed only to heighten the solemn 
calm. Wordsworth has spoken of 

“The light that never was on sea or land.” 

It is the sweet rose-color with which the 
imagination of youth invests the future. 
Another light, as sad as this is sweet, is 
that magical but mournful beauty which 
dawns over every thing when we are about 
to bid it a final farewell. 

Presently the Governor told his wife that 
Thomas had come to warn him of danger, 
and explained that danger. ^^And now,” 
he said, there is much to do, and only to¬ 
morrow to accomplish it in, for we must fly 
to-mori’ow night.” 

^^And something tells me we shall never 
return,” said Mrs. Wentworth. ^‘For a few 
hours, John, this pleasant home is ours. 
Whose will it be to-morrow night, when we 
are fugitives ? Let us have one more little 
hour of happiness here. Come down to the 
bridge.” He silently acquiesced, and they 
went down the narrow path together. 

What are your plans ?” she asked, prea- 
entl5^ 

I can form but one that seems feasible,” 
he replied. ^‘I donT wish to start before 
to-morrow night, because that will enable 
us to arrive in Portsmouth under cover of 
darkness. To-morrow we must make all 
necessary prei^arations. On our arrival we 
shall go at once to the fort, to place our¬ 
selves under British protection.” 

What a situation that will be! In your 
own town, under protection, from death, of 
your country's enemies! Oh, John, the wheel 
has turned! I canT tell how I know it, but 
our brightest days are over.” 

They had reached the little stone bridge, 
and stood under the black shadow of a largo 
willow, whose pensile branches touched 
their tips in the water. Out beyond the 
shadow was the star-lit lake and the dim 
outlines of the opj)osite shore and hills. 

^‘1 came down here this morning,” said 
Mrs. Wentworth, “ and the shadow seemed 
grateful, and the water looked so shallow 
and clear that I could count the yellow 
stones lying at the bottom. But to-night 
the shadow seems ominous, and the water is 
as black and fearful as if it were a thousand 
fathoms deep. I wish we hadnT come. I 
would rather have remembered the ijretty 
spot as it looked in the sunshine. Now the 
recollection of it will always be gloomy. 
Why are you so still, John?” 

^^I was thinking of something that hap¬ 
pened years and years ago. Some subtle 
association has recalled it.” 

''What is it?” 

" DonT you remember that birthday par¬ 
ty of Uncle Benning’s just before I went to 
England?” 

" Yes, well. It was my first.” 

"You and I were in the summer-house. 
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and you made one of the frank speeches for 
which you were famous in those days.” 

I don’t remember.” 

It was this, and it is singular it should 
come to me to-night. ^ It is very queer, John, 
but I like people and handsome gowns and 
dancing and music ever so much; but all of 
it together isn’t as pleasant as listening to 
you, and being out here in the dark with 
you in the garden.’ They were the thought¬ 
less words of a child, Frances, but you see 
I’ve remembered them.” 

^^It’s as true now, John dear, as it was 
then,” said Mi’s. Wentworth, in a tremulous 
voice, as she drew closer to his side. All 
these years have been full of people and 
dazzle and glitter and sweet sounds, but, 
dear, if the coming years are all out in the 
dark, they’ll be x>leasant if you are with 
me.” 

He stooped down and kissed her, and then 
said, Come; the dawn is breaking.” 

They turned toward the house, and took 
up the burden of the first in a long series 
of weary, doubtful days. During the fore¬ 
noon hasty verbal invitations were issued 
to the neighboring farmers and their fami¬ 
lies, requesting their presence at the Gov¬ 
ernor’s house early in the evening. News 
traveled slowly in those days, and the in¬ 
habitants of that secluded and remote re¬ 
gion were ignorant of the events which had 
recently transpired in Massachusetts. About 
sunset they arrived, and then the Governor 
explained to them why he had called them 
together. In conclusion he said: I must 
leave you for the present, but, I hope, only 
for the present. When hapi^ier times re¬ 
turn, I hope to return with them.” When 
he had finished, there was hardly a dry eye 
in the room, for Governor Wentworth had 
been to these simple, warm-hearted x>eople 
what the patriarchs of old were to their 
families. They went, one by one, to bid him 
farewell, and not a man of them all but felt 
a pang at the parting, whatever his politic¬ 
al sentiments were. After that they went 
slowly, in little groups, out of his presence, 
and, as they went, turned their backs, all 
unwittingly, on royalty forever. That night 
Governor Wentworth, with his wife and 
child, left their pleasant home among the 
hills, and two days later placed themselves 
under British protection at Fort William 
and Mary. Ten weeks of wearing suspense 
followed their arrival. The Governor, be¬ 
ing determined, come what might, to be 
faithful to the crown, calmly awaited the 
issue of events. With Mrs. Wentworth it 
was different. She was a true and devoted 
wife, but there was not a heart more loyal 
to American liberty than hers. There was 
something generous in her nature, or the 
fact that her coimtrymen had threatened 
her husband’s life would have imbittered 
her against her country. Time wore slow¬ 


ly on to July. On the 3d, Washington took 
command of the army at Cambridge. On 
the nth. Governor Went worth, trusting that 
the rebellion would be crushed by that time, 
sent a message from the fort to the Provin¬ 
cial Assembly, adjoiuming it to the 28th of 
September. On the evening of the 23d of 
August, the Governor decided to leave the 
fort. His wife’s health was evidently fail¬ 
ing, and if they continued there, might be¬ 
come seriously impaired. On the evening 
of the 24th, they took x)assage in the frigate 
Scarborough for Boston. As the vessel moved 
slowly away from the fort, guns were fired 
—^the last that were ever to be fired in that 
harbor in Governor Wentworth’s honor, but 
that he could not know. The night was 
warm, and the Governor and Mrs. Went¬ 
worth remained on deck until a late hour. 
For weeks the political condition of the 
country had been their sole topic of conver¬ 
sation. To-night their talk was partly of 
that, and partly of their life in Portsmouth 
before these troubles began. How remote 
now seemed those halcyon years! As they 
talked, the shores so dear to each receded, 
and were lost in night and distance. 

Governor Wentworth remained in Boston 
some weeks. Then the man who, less than 
ten years before, had made a triumphant 
entry into Portsmouth, with every prospect 
of a brilliant career, landed on the desolate 
Isles of Shoals. Water-worn rocks sur¬ 
rounded him, while above loomed a leaden 
sky, and at his feet roared the angry waves 
of the equinox. Hero he read a proclama¬ 
tion adjourning the Assembly to the nex:t 
April. This was the final act of his admin¬ 
istration, and low overhead circled the sea¬ 
gulls, his most attentive auditors, uttering 
their shrill screams prophetic of storms. 

A few weeks later, on the deck of an out¬ 
ward-bound vessel, holding his little son by 
the hand, and supporting his weeping wife 
upon his arm, stood John Wentworth, the 
last royal Governor of New Hampshire. A 
damp wind was sweeping the deck, and the 
boy complained of the cold. 

“ Take him below,” said the Governor to . 
an attendant. 

The two stood looking weistward, and 
presently observed that the gray pall of 
cloud lifted in the horizon, and that a gold¬ 
en sunset broke through. It gilded the 
spires and roofs of Portsmouth. 

It is a good omen,” said Mrs. Wentworth. 
^^God bless thee, my country—God bless 
thee!” she exclaimed. 

They gazed with straining eyes at those 
beloved shores as they lessened and faded 
ill the distance and early gloaming. Then 
the Governor, turning away with a sigh, 
said, wearily, Come, darling, it is too cold 
for you on deck.” 

With one last look, through a blinding 
rain ot tears, at the shores she was leaving 
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forever, and sobbing, “Exiles! exiles!” Fran¬ 
ces Wenfworth turned away and followed 
her husband. 

vn. 

A little eastward of Lake Winnipiseogee 
are ruins that still attract attention—the 
ruins of an elegant English mansion. Tra¬ 
dition says that a fine lawn surrounded it, 
and that orchards and gardens swept away 
from its rear. Dissolving time has left of 
the house only the cellar. This is choked 
with wild brush. Graceful blackberry vines 
riot luxuriantly against its ancient walls, 
broad dock leaves overlie them, velvet¬ 
leaved, golden-flowered mullein stalks rise 
stately and tall from its rubbish. In the 
orchards the trees, from long want of cul¬ 
tivation, have returned to their wild state. 
In the direction of the lake a moss-covered 
stone bridge crosses a little stream, on the 
farther side of which is a tract of land, for¬ 
merly a deer park. On the southern side 
of the cellar is the garden. Towering above 
its other trees, and almost gone to decay, 
the gigantic column of a Lombardy poplar 
seems a meet type not only of the general 
desolation of a spot now so silent but teem¬ 
ing with historical recollections, but also of 
a former government, exotic and dead like 
itself. Tradition and history still speak of 
the men and women who once gathered here. 
Death and distance give a tinge of romantic 
melancholy to the place. Persons whose 
names are celebrated in history once gath¬ 
ered within those vanished walls, prome¬ 
naded those garden walks, and gazed uj)on 
the unfading beauty of this landscape: 
Dr. Wheelock, who first conceived the i)lan 
of Dartmouth College, and who became its 
first j)resident; Benjamin Thompson, after¬ 
ward the illustrious Count Rumfordj Kev. 
George Whitefield; the 4UtG of Portsmouth 
society, its fair women and brave men, 
strong, honored, powerful once, less than 
shadows now, fading memories in the minds 
of mankind. Sic transit gloria mundi. More 
than fifty years ago the builder of the house. 
Sir John Wentworth,* died, and—a some- 


* Now that the smoke and din of its battles have 
clfeared away, and we are able to look dispassionately 
at the men and events of the Eevolution, the charac¬ 
ter of Governor Wentworth appears in its true li^ht. 
The fact that after the lapse of a century his memory 
is still held in reverent and loving estimation by the 
people" of that region proves that he was all that tra¬ 
dition and the scant records of history portray him—a 
warm-hearted, sympathetic friend, an able Governor, 
a practical business man, a profound scholar both as 
to science and belles-lettres^ and, in short, a Christian 
gentleman. Although compelled by the force of cir¬ 
cumstances to sustain the Tory side in the Revolution, 
we may well believe that the result of that war was 
not wholly dissatisfactory to him. It was one of the 
principles of his character to keep a promise to the 
letter. A spoken promise was to him as sacred as a 
written one. He had taken solemn oath of allegiance 
to the English government, and perhaps that, and that 
only, was the cause of his not espousing the American 
side of the question, for at heart he was a democrat. 


wbat singular and poetical coincidence— 
the house was accidentally burned the fol¬ 
lowing month. But the revolving years in 
their silent course have' enveloped in verd¬ 
ure these remains of royalty in the old Gran¬ 
ite State, and as the freshness of spring-time 
has sprung from the ruins of the dwelling, 
so out of the ruins of oppression has grown 
the beauty of freedom. 


THE TULIP MANIA. 

ANKIND is undoubtedly the most rea¬ 
soning of all the animal race: yet how 
often does it happen that whole j)eoples ap¬ 
pear to have lost their reasoning faculties! 
There is something wonderful in the extent 
to which popular delusions are sometimes 
canied. Breaking out suddenly, they run 
through nations like an epidemic j nay, oc¬ 
casionally all civilized nations are infected 
by them. The frenzy of the Crusades was 
not confined to one country nor to a single 
age. Beginning in the tenth century, it 
was as late as the fifteenth that Colmnl)us 
assigned as a reason for attempting the dis¬ 
covery of America that thereby money could 
be obtained for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre. At one time all France is car¬ 
ried away by the tremendous extravagance 
of the Mississippi scheme, which raised real 
estate to such a price that it was valued 
at one hundred years^ i:)urchase, that is, its 
rent only paid one per cent, on its cost. A 
little later and England burst out with her 
South Sea Bubble, creating such a hunger 
for special corporations that one man who 
advertised an unknown scheme, to be re¬ 
vealed at the end of the month, ten dollars 
to be paid down for each share subscribed 
for, took in $10,000 the first day. The stur¬ 
dy burghers of Holland took the tulip mania 
so badly that single bulbs that could not 
flower till another year would sell for more 
than $2000 apiece. ' Nor has our own coun¬ 
try been free from these financial epidem¬ 
ics. Many of our readers can remember the 
Morns multicaulis speculation of forty years 
ago, and the Eastern land investments a 
little later. Within ten years Bavaria has 
been seduced into pouring all its movable 
wealth into the lap of a woman who had 
no security to offer, simi)ly because she paid 
high rates of interest, and covered her bank¬ 
ing operations with the flowered robe of 
priestly confidence. No people is so wise 
that it is not occasionally carried away by 
popular frenzy, none so prudent that it will 
not occasionally make large investments in 
hopes that to-morrow’s rise will greatly 
.overpay to-day’s risks. And nothing is bet¬ 
ter calculated to show to the world the dan¬ 
ger of schemes that promise too much than 
to give their true history; for these schemes 
always offer to benefit communities without 
making any addition to their productive 
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powers, and they ask each capitalist to in¬ 
vest not on the intrinsic strength of the plan, 
hut because every body else is investing. 

Such delusions are most fertile in an age 
of financial ignorance. There has been too 
large a development of educated common- 
sense, too much of a study of the principles 
that underlie the making of money, and, 
above all, the press is too enlightened and 
powerful to permit them to beggar whole 
nations as they once did. The financial 
crises of the present day are short-lived 
and confined to commercial centres, but 
three centuries ago they ruined whole peo¬ 
ples. And what singular speculations they 
were! Of all things in the world in which 
to make a corner, to excite a speculation, 
to be puffed by brokers, it would seem as if 
flowers would be the last. But that a whole 
nation should grow mad over bulbs, that 
the industry of a people should be turned 
aside from the pursuits of agricylture to 
that of horticulture, and that the mania 
should spread from the phlegmatic Dutch¬ 
man to the phlegmatic Englishman, seems 
almost incredible. Yet in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the desire for 
tulips had so spread over Europe that no 
wealthy man considered his garden perfect 
without his rare collection of tulips. From 
the aristocracy the rage spread to the mid¬ 
dle and the agricultural classes, and mer¬ 
chants and shop-keepers began to vie with 
each other in the rarity of their flowers and 
in the prices paid for them. A trader at 
Haarlem was actually known to pay half 
his fortune for a single root, not from any 
expectation of profit in its propagation, but 
to keep it in his conservatory for the admi¬ 
ration of his acquaintances. 

The first tulip seen in Eui’ope was beheld 
at Augsburg, in Germany, in 1559, and was 
imported from Constantinople, where it had 
long been a favorite. Ten or eleven years 
after this the plant was in great demand in 
Holland and Germany. Wealthy burghers 
of Amsterdam sent direct to Constantinople 
for their precious bulbs, and paid extrava¬ 
gant prices for them. The first roots plant¬ 
ed in England were brought from Vienna 
in the year 1600, and were considered a great 
rarity. For thirty years tulips continued 
to grow in reputation. One would suppose 
there must have been some virtue in this 
flower that made it so valuable in the eyes 
of so prudent a people as the Dutch. Yet 
it has neither the beauty or the perfume 
of the violet nor the fragrance of the rose. 
It hardly possesses the beauty of the hum¬ 
ble sweet-pea. Its only recommendation is 
its aristocratic stateliness, and this should* 
hardly have commended it to the only dem¬ 
ocratic republic on the globe. But it is by 
no means the first time that fashion has 
tm’ned ugliness into beauty and rarity into 
wealth. 


In 1634 the rage for tulips among the 
Dutch was so great that the ordinary in¬ 
dustry of the country was neglected, and 
the whole peoi)le turned to the production 
of tulips. As this mania increased, prices 
increased with it, until in 1635 merchants 
were known to have spent $40,000 in the 
purchase of forty tulips. At this time each 
species was sold by weight. A tidip of the 
kind known as the Admiral Lietkin, and 
weighing 400 grains, would sell for $1800; 
the Admiral Von der Eycke, weighing 450 
grains, was worth $500; a Viceroy of 400 
grains would bring $1200. Most precious 
of all, a Semper Augustus, weighing only 200 
grains, was thought to be cheap at $2200. 
This last species was much sought after, and 
even an inferior plant would readily sell for 
$800. When this s]3ecies was first known, 
in 1636, there were only two roots of it in 
Holland, and those not of the best. One be¬ 
longed to a dealer in Amsterdam, and the oth¬ 
er was owned in Haarlem. So anxious were 
the purchasers for this new variety that 
one person offered twelve acres of valuable 
building land for the Haarlem tulip. That 
of Amsterdam was sold for $1840, a new car¬ 
riage, two gray horses, and a complete suit 
of harness. As a specimen of the value of 
these bulbs we give the actual copy of a bill 
of sale of certain articles given in exchange 
for one single root of the Viceroy species: 


Two lasts of wheat. $179 

Two lasts of rye. 223 

Four fat oxen. 192 

Eight fat swine. 96 

Twelve fat sheep. 48 

Two hogsheads wine. 28 

Four tuns heer. 13 

Two tons butter. 77 

One thousand pounds cheese. 48 

One bed, complete. 40 

One suit clothes.1. 32 

One silver cup. 24 


$1000 

Since that day tulips have declined in 
value, but wine, butter, and cheese have de¬ 
cidedly advanced. 

Strangers who came for the first time into 
Holland were wholly unable to comprehend 
the great mania that spread among the peo¬ 
ple. One wealthy merchant, who prided 
himself not a little on his magnificent tulip 
bed, and on the new flowers he was expect¬ 
ing to grow the coming year, received a call 
one morning early from a saiLor, who told 
him that a shiii of his had just arrived, and 
that he w’as sent to give him the news. The 
glad merchant immediately went to the back 
of his store, selected a nice red herring, and 
gave it to the sailor for his breakfast. The 
sailor loved herring much, and onion more; 
and ha\dng just arrived from a foreign voy¬ 
age, his appetite for vegetables was i)ropor- 
tionately sharpened. Seeing a small pile 
of onions, as he supposed, lying on the mer¬ 
chant’s counter, he slyly seized his opportu¬ 
nity, took the top onion, and deposited it in 
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liis pocket as a comx)aiiion to Ids lierring. 
He then left the store and proceeded to his 
ship and his breakfast. Hardly had he left 
-when the merchant missed his valuable Sem¬ 
per Augustus bulb, worth §1400. The es¬ 
tablishment was soon in an uproar, for the 
^valuable root had just been brought in that 
morning, and had been noticed by many. 
After every clerk had been examined, and 
had declared his innocence, one of them re¬ 
membered to have seen the sailor drawing 
his hand away from the pile of roots and 
l)utting it in his pocket. The merchant in¬ 
stantly started for the door, and hurried 
down to his vessel. The first thing he saw 
was the sailor sitting on a coil of ropes eat¬ 
ing his breakfast. No sooner had the mer¬ 
chant sprung on board and advanced to¬ 
ward hi m than the sailor put the last bite 
of his onion into his mouth, and leaned for¬ 
ward to hear what the owner had to say. 
He sternly denied stealing any tulip, but 
admitted he did take one onion, but it 
didnT have much of the taste of an onion 
either.” The merchant, as he turned away, 
told the astonished sailor that ^Ht would 
have been cheaper for him to have break¬ 
fasted the Prince of Orange and all his 
court.” 

Another story of an English traveler is 
not less ludicrous. This gentleman was an 
amateur botanist, traveling to perfect him¬ 
self in the study of his favorite science. Hap¬ 
pening to see a large tulix) root on a stand 
in the conservatory of a wealthy Dutch¬ 
man, he quietly took out his penknife and 
began to peel off its coats; for he too took 
it for an onion, and wanted to discover of 
what species it was. After he had peeled 
off half its coverings, he cut it in two to in¬ 
spect the heart. Just at this moment the 
old gentleman who owned the conservatory 
and the bulb turned round to see his x>ro- 
cious root cut in two. Seizing the English¬ 
man by the collar, he shouted out, Do you 
know what you are about?” Certainly; 
I am peeling an onion—a most extraordi¬ 
nary onion too.” Extraordinary!” said the 
Dutchman. I should think it was. Why, 
Sir, it is an Admiral Von der Eycke.^^ Is it ?” 
replied the Englishman, taking out his pock¬ 
et-book to note down the name. And are 
there many onions of this kind in your coun¬ 
try?” The Dutchman could stand it no 
longer. Ho instantly forced the English¬ 
man out of his grounds, and led him to the 
syndic, followed by a great crowd. Here 
the Englishman was arraigned and tried for 
stealing and cutting up one tulip worth 
§1600. The magistrate found the evidence 
sufficient (especially as the Englishman ad¬ 
mitted that he did take and cut up some¬ 
thing), fined him §1600, and imprisoned him 
till the fine was paid. 

The demand for tulips of rare species con¬ 
tinued to grow till 1636, when it reached its 
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height. Regular marts for their sale were 
opened on the Stock Exchange of Amster¬ 
dam, and at Haarlem, Leyden, and other 
I)laces. Symptoms of gambling and of time 
sales soon, became prevalent every where. 
Stock-jobbers, ever alert for new subjects 
of speculation, dealt largely in tulips. As 
in all speculative movements, at first every 
thing rose and every body gained. Tulip 
jobbers gambled on the rise and fall of 
bulbs, making large profits by buying when 
prices were low and selling when they rose. 
Many individuals grew suddenly rich. It 
was believed that this mania for flowers 
was to spread to other lands, and that the 
wealthy of all nations would send to Hol¬ 
land for tulips, paying whatever x)rice hor¬ 
ticulturists might ask. Holland was expect¬ 
ed to be the tulip market of the world, and 
the riches of Europe were to bo concen¬ 
trated on the shores of the Zuyder-Zeo. No¬ 
bles, citizens, farmers, mechanics, footmen, 
and even chimney-sweeps dabbled in tulips. 
Houses'and lands were offered at ruinously 
low rates that their i)roceeds might be in¬ 
vested in bulbs that were expected to re¬ 
turn a golden crop. To a certain extent the 
mania did spread beyond the borders of Hol¬ 
land, and money began to flow in from all 
directions. The X)rices of the necessaries 
of life rose, and houses and lands, horses 
and carriages, and luxuries of every sort 
rose with the rise of tulijDs: all commerce 
rested on a flower bed. So extensive were 
the operations in roots that it became nec¬ 
essary to draw uji a code of laws for the 
guidance of dealers. Notaries and clerks 
were ax>x)ointed, who devoted themselves 
exclusively to the interests of the tulip 
trade. In the smaller towns, where there 
was no exchange, the principal tavern was 
usually selected as the show place, where 
high and low traded in tulips, and confirm¬ 
ed their bargains over a good dinner. These 
dinners were sometimes attended by two or 
three hundred i)ersons, and largo vases of 
tulqis in full bloom were placed at regular 
intervals along the tables and sideboards. 

At last prudent peox)le saw that this 
could not last forever. Even the wealthy 
could no longer afford to keep up with the 
rise of commodities. It was evident that 
prices must soon fall; and this ex 2 )octation 
hastened the crisis. The susi)icion became 
a xianic, and every body began to sell, and 
prices to fall. The difficulty was not only 
in the actual sales and purchases, but in the 
purchases on time, which, like all such pur¬ 
chases, were speculative gambling. A suit 
at law the following year develoi)ed the 
fact that one A had agreed to x)urchase ten 
Semper Augustuses fi:om B at §1600 each, 
flowers to be delivered and x)rices paid in 
six weeks. The bargain was made just as 
prices were trembling in the balance. Before 
the six weeks had expired every thing was 
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flat, tulips were unsalable, and Semper Au¬ 
gustuses were plenty at $120 each. A re¬ 
fused to take the flowers or pay the differ¬ 
ence of $14,800. Defaulters became common 
through all Holland. Every body had bulbs 
and nobody had money. The most prudent 
had sold out in time and invested their prof¬ 
its in English funds. Many substantial mer¬ 
chants were, however, reduced to beggary. 

When the financial panic had somewhat 
subsided, the tulip-holders in the several 
towns and cities held public meetings to 
restore iDublic credit. Deputies were sent 
from all parts of Holland to Amsterdam to 
concert with the ministry; for the whole na¬ 
tion was affected. Government refused to 
interfere, but advised the tulip-sellers to set¬ 
tle among themselves. But complaints rose 
high, and the meetings became of a stormy 
character. At last it was agreed, after 
much bickering and iU-wiU, by all the dep¬ 
uties assembled at Amsterdam that con¬ 
tracts made in the height of the mania, or 
prior to November, 1636, should be declared 
null and void, and that all after that date 
should be released on payment of ten per 
cent. But this decision only gave satisfac¬ 
tion to those whom it relieved. Those who 
had tulips on hand which they had sold at 
high prices, but had not delivered, became 
greatly discontented. Tulips worth at one 


time $2400 now sold at $200, so that one- 
tenth was more than they were worth. 
Again the whole matter was referred to 
government, and again government refused 
to interfere. Those who were unlucky 
enough to have a large stock of tulips on 
hand at the time of the fall were left to. 
bear their own loss. But the commerce of 
the country received a shock from which it 
took years to recover. 

The example of the Dutch was, to some 
extent, imitated in England. In 1636 tu¬ 
lips were publicly sold on the London Ex¬ 
change, while in Paris jobbers strove in 
vain to create a tulip mania. They only suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing these flowers into great 
favor, a favor they still retain, after the lapse 
of two centuries. But the Dutcli are to-day 
prouder of their tulips and their tulip beds 
than any other nation. In England they 
are still highly valued, and a tulip will pro¬ 
duce more money than an oak. In 1800 rare 
bulbs sold for $75; and from that time the 
mania began to spread, so that in 1835 a tu¬ 
lip of the Miss Fanny Kemble si^ecies sold 
at public auction for $370. The principal 
horticulturist in England has on his cata¬ 
logue tulips labeled at $1000 each; but this 
is an exception. The prices in England to¬ 
day for the best kinds are from $25 to $75, 
according to the rarity of the species. 


HOW MY SHIP CAIME FROM OYER THE SEA. 


I BELONG to a sea-faring race—I, the last 
of my family—^^only a little girl,” as 
father used to call me, shaking his head, as 
if to be only a girl were the direst calamity 
that could befall this old home of ours. 
Such an odd home for a child, and yet such 
a weird, beautiful place to live and grow to 
be a woman in—that old light-house on 
Stony Point, of which my father had been 
keeper for many a year. We two wore 
alone in the world, except for the faithful 
old woman who had taken care of us over 
since I, a baby girl, had been placed in her 
arms by a dying mother. Janet taught me 
womanly, housewifely ways when I was out 
of school, and, even as a child, I knew how 
to mend, and keep the bright rooms neat and 
clean against the time when Ben dropped 
in after the work was done. 

Ben was a stout young fisherman, and 
owned as neat a little craft as any along 
shore, and Ben—why, Ben had been my lov¬ 
er ever since I was old enough to lisp his 
name. I can not remember when, in some 
way, my life was not bound up with his. 
Ho held my hand and guided me over the 
rocks to the village school with more than 
the care and fondness of an elder brother, 
when I was a curly-haired lassie of four 
years and he a stout tall lad of ten. Yes, 
Ben loved me then just as truly and honest¬ 


ly as when, years afterward, I came home 
from a pretentious country boarding-school, 
full of grand ideas and longings to be a lady, 
and a little shy unrest at my heart when I 
met my boy lover on the sands. But he— 
he kissed me before father and Janet, and 
said, without any hesitation, ‘^Oh, Jetty, 
how beautiful you have grown!” And then 
I knew that his love was just the same— 
indeed, how would it have been possible for 
such a man to change? But he was no 
longer a fisherman. He was mate of the 
Betsey Jane, a stanch new shij) that lay rock¬ 
ing in the bay, with white sails folded— 
rocking idly on the summer sea, as if there 
were no such thing as storm and tempest 
for it to brave. He was going away just as 
I was coming home—going far off to for¬ 
eign ports; but never a day passed by with¬ 
out his stopping at our door, never an even¬ 
ing that he did not drop in for a smoke and 
talk, with father, it is true, but most of his 
glances I found out furtively were given 
to me. 

One night, when a sudden storm was 
swooping over the sea, Ben came in with a 
hearty ejaculation of thankfulness that all 
the fishing boats were safely hauled up 
along shore an hour before. I sat by the 
table knitting a crimson scarf, and as the 
bright worsted fell from my fingers, my 
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thouglits, like birds of passage flying bitlier 
and thither, scarcely kept iiace with my 
flashing needles. I remember how cheery 
the room looked, with its white sanded floor 
and the square of gay striped carpet in the 
centre of it; the big bunch of syringas on 
the table filling the whole air with dead 
STveetness ; th^ light from the lamp dancing 
on the iiicture-frames, the tinted shells, and 
strange things that sailors had brought to 
us from foreign ports. I remember, too, 
how the wind roared and how hoarse was 
the cry that sounded from the rocks below. 
How the waves were seething around them, 
and thundering along the beach. Woe and 
wreck it was crying to many a heart; but 
Avhat had I to fear, and what did I know of 
woo and loss? Perhaps w^hen Ben was 
gone I might think of him in the roaring 
gale, but now—ah, the wind sings a differ¬ 
ent song to us when wo are young! And 
then I stole a glance at him, met his eyes, 
and mine dropped upon my work again. 
When another and a louder blast surged 
around the house I was glad to hear father 
say, ^‘It’s a dreadful night! Jetty, I can’t 
rest easy till the lamp’s lit, child. It’s ear¬ 
ly, but suppose you see to it.” 

Yes, father,” I said, hurrying away. 

I went ux) to the tower, but before light¬ 
ing the match I opened the small window 
and leaned out. The wind blew in, drench¬ 
ing my face and hair with sudden gusts of 
sx)ray; but still I knelt there, looking out 
over the tossing waters, the rain beating 
against my hot cheeks like dusky wings, the 
roar of the surf sounding in my ears, and yet 
hearing, or thinking that I heard, above it 
all the beating of my own heart. I think in 
that moment it came to me what it was to 
bo a woman in that sense of the word which 
implies a consciousness of a different nature 
and existence. I jiulled down the window 
and struck a match. .Just as I lifted my 
hand to the lamx) I heard a footstep on the 
stairs; then Ben stood beside me. 

^^Let me do it for you. Jetty,” he said; 
there’ll be time enough afterward for you 
to come up hero alone. How your hand 
trembles, dear!” 

And in a moment more I stood under the 
full blaze, with folded arms and beating 
heart, looking out over the great wide circle 
of sea that spread itself before the window 
a dark, heaving mass, the white-caps rolling 
in and crashing on the rocks below. He 
drew mo to him, leaning over me and look¬ 
ing out, though it was much too dark for 
either of us to see any thing but the line of 
breakers. 

^^You will be lighting the lamp for mo 
one of these days. Jetty,” ho-said, softly, 
with that iiathetic tone into which the 
voice slides so easily when one is breaking 
away from homo and friends for the first 
time. And then, as I tried to free my hand 


from his, he put one arm about mo and drew 
mo closer to him, kissing me on my forehead 
and lix)s. When I come home,” he went 
on, ^^may I claim my little wife ? I’ve nev¬ 
er asked you before—I don’t know why—I 
took things for granted like ; but I can’t go 
away now without a promise. Can you be 
content with such a rough fellow to love 
you, dear ?—and I’ll be good to you, Jetty, 
all my life.” I leaned my head against his 
breast, and tried to hide my flaming cheeks. 
‘^Hasn’t she a word to say?” he asked; 

hasn’t she one word to say, after all these 
years ?” 

I nestled upon his broad shoulder with a 
feeling of infinite content. “ You ought to 
have known, Ben,” I said, with a little laugh. 

I never loved any body else in all my life;” 
and I put both my hands in his, and hid my 
face again. 

When I take my next voyage, my wife 
shall go with me,” he wiiispered; and then I 
heard father’s voice at the foot of the stairs, 
calling, Ben! my boy, Ben I Dirk’s come 
up to tell mo there’s a vessel in the ofSng 
steering straight on to Roy’s Reef. There’ll 
be trouble as sure as fate, and we’d better 
see what w^o can do.” Ben caught me in 
his arms and kissed me. “ Good-by, sweet¬ 
heart !” he called out, as ho ran down the 
steei> stairs, and left me alone. I w^ent up 
to the window again, shading my eyes with 
my hand and tiying to see, but the night 
had fiiUeu swiftly; and while we had been 
dallying in the tower, perhaps x)Oor souls out 
yonder were drifting toward the fatal reef. 
I knew it well. When the tide was out, and 
the sea still and calm as a sleeping child, 
the great jagged rocks, black with slime, 
would rear their treacherous heads. Some¬ 
times, when the spray dashed wildly over 
them, it seemed to me they wwe colossal 
sea-lions tossing their manes and roaring 
for their prey. Sometimes they grew hu¬ 
man in their shape almost as I watched 
them. Ah, yes, I knew Roy’s Reef very 
well. If a vessel wxre driving straight on 
it, God help the w'omen who waited at home, 
if, indeed, any of the doomed men w^'ere hus¬ 
bands or lovers. For the first time in my 
life I felt, with a sickening thrill, what such 
woe and loss might mean. I ran down to 
Janet; but the room, so pleasant only an 
hour before, w'as full of eerie shadows, and 
the solemn stillness within oppressed me, 
while the strife and roar of the storm out¬ 
side seemed changed to the sobbing and 
wailing of women and little children about 
our door. Twdee did the tall clock strike 
off the hours while we kept our weary vigil, 
and still they did not return. I could not 
stand it any longer, wuth only Janet to croon 
out doleful tales of death and shipwreck 
which she had seen along this very coast. 
I w'rapped a light shawl about me, and 
crouched under shelter of the doorway. 
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peering into tlie darkness, and hearing the 
sobbing and wailing lender all the time. 
Then the slow steps of men sounded along 
the shingle, and before I could dart back 
into the honse, father and Ben came np the 
rocks, and two or three fishermen with 
them. 

“ This storm is making a power o’ trouble 
’long shore,” said old Dirk Van Brunt, as he 
saw me shivering in the doorway ; and then 
Ben whispered, ‘‘Go in, Jetty, quick, and 
tell Janet to get blankets and a bed ready. 
Here’s a poor young fellow just about drown¬ 
ed, and a cut on his head besides. Do what 
you can, dear, and I’ll fetch a doctor.” 

The faces of the men were grave as they 
bore their burden past me; but I laid a de¬ 
taining hand on father as I gasped, “Was it 
a ship ?” 

“ No, child,” he answered; “ one o’ them 
frisky little yachts, I reckon. It went straight 
on to the reef, and split up like an egg-shell.” 

“Were the men all killed?” 

“ Swum ’shore—all but this fellow; suth¬ 
in struck him on the head, and Ben had to 
bring him in.” 

And then the men crowded about him, 
and began to strip off his wet coat and see 
to his bruises, while father was slowly ar¬ 
ranging bed and blankets with that steadi¬ 
ness and gravity that come with age and 
experience. 

“ Here, Jetty,” he called to me, when they 
had gone quietly away again, and we were 
left alone, “come here and look at him, 
child, and see what you can do. AVomen’s 
lingers are kind o’ handier than oum.” 

I remember how I stooped over the bed, 
saying,under my breath, “AVhat a handsome 
man!” I dipped a handkerchief in water 
and bound it about his temples, where a 
deep cut was visible, wliile every nerve tin¬ 
gled with youthful eagerness. I sat down 
beside him, studying his face, wondering all 
the time who and what he was, if he were 
really ill, and if he would die. It was al¬ 
most an hour before the doctor came, and 
all the time father and I sat by him, watch¬ 
ing patiently, and saving very little. Some¬ 
times our charge would lie with closed eyes 
and scarcely perceptible breath; again he 
would turn his face toward me, seeming to 
study me in a puzzled, dreamy way. He 
was very quiet, and appeared grateful for 
all we did, but his voice was so low we 
could scarcely hear what he attempted to 
say. I had plenty of time to study him in 
return. I often wondered, as I sat there, 
what kind of a life it was we had saved— 
if, indeed, it were saved. He was very hand¬ 
some, though brown and tanned by expos¬ 
ure ; but his forehead was broad, and white 
as a girl’s, and his hands exquisitely shaped, 
though large and strong, and on the third 
finger of the. left hand glittered a heavy 
ring. Was this man by whom I sat, quietly 


ministering to his wants, a living 2 )ower for 
good or evil, for truth or falsehood, in the 
world? AVere pure,loving women waiting 
for him at home, or was his life so worth¬ 
less and void of love that, were he to die, ho 
would never be missed at all ? I wondered 
if he had a father or mother, a sister or 
brother; 

** Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other?” 

And when his large blue eyes opened and 
fastened themselves upon me, wandering 
over my face, my hands, my dress, and on 
to father’s gray hairs, then back to me 
again, I felt myself blushing, and thinking 
surely it were a blessed thing to save one 
life in the world. 

AVhen the doctor came I was released 
while the stranger’s wounds were dressed. 
They proved slight, after all; it was more 
the shock given his system; the wounds 
were reallj^' nothing; yet, buffeted as he had 
been by the waves, life had so nearly ebbed 
away that it was necessary to have quiet and 
gentle care for a few days. And father in¬ 
sisted, even when our guest was well enough 
to sit up, that ho should stay with us. 

“ ’Tain’t any trouble to help a human be¬ 
ing live, let alone a handsome young feller 
like that,” he argued to me. “ He can haul 
a rope as good as any on us along shore, too 
—an outspoken, free-hearted chap, an’ quite 
a sailor. ’Twa’n’t his fault his boat split up 
on them rocks; nobody could ha’ done any 
better in such a gale.” 

So he staid. AA’’e knew him just as well 
in four days as if it were as many years. I 
had to wait on him a good deal at first, and 
often read to him, answering his questions 
about the books that had fallen in my way. 
I thought him a little inquisitive; but then 
I was very proud of my reading, having just 
come out of school, with all my knowledge 
at my tongue’s end, as it were. I often 
wondered Avhat made him look at me so 
much; not rudely—^indeed, nothing that he 
could do would ever have seemed rude; but 
he looked at mo with a sort of studying ex- 
jiression, as if he were longing to read and 
understand me. And I was so simj)le, and 
such a child, it surely was not a hard task— 
at least it did not seem to be hard to him. 
When, in return, I studied him furtively, as 
indemnity for his persistent scrutiny of mo, 
he seemed a sort of incarnation of high art, 
while poor Ben was reduced to the lowest 
level of manhood. It was surely no wonder 
I felt as if I were in a dream. Ben canje 
and went just as usual; but after a time— 
why, I could not tell—I began to dread his 
coming. For one thing, I was afraid ho 
would talk to me again as he did that night 
the Butterjly ran on the rocks and Mr. Arnold 
came to live us. TVTiat should I say to him 
if he were to ask me again if I loved him ? 
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^*Stay with me, Jetty dear,” said Ben one 
morning, as I tied on my hat and prepared 
to go down on the beach with IVIr. Arnold. 

haven^t had you one minute to myself 
since that night we lit the lamp together. 
I shall he jealous of this city chap if you 
give so much of your time to him.” 

^^But father don^t think him strong enough 
to go off alone,” I said, hastily. ‘^And he 
wants so much to see the rocks the Butterfly 
struck when she went down. The tide is 
at ehh now, and wo can see them plainly 
from the Point. Como too, won’t you, Ben ?” 
I amended. 

^^No,” said he, stoutly, won’t come. 
Jetty. I can’t talk like city chaps. He and 
I’d never have a feeling in common if we 
was together all our lives. Sometimes— 
sometimes” (and his tone was a little hit¬ 
ter) ^^I’ve wished I hadn’t a-heen the one 
to haul him in. If he’d a-gone down, we 
two’d been happier, I dare say.” 

Oh, Ben,” I said, with an indignant flush, 
^^how dare you speak so cruelly?—as if a 
human life weren’t worth saving!” 

^^Dear,” said he, in a grieved voice, ^^I’m 
a-going away in a few days, and I’ll he gone 
years, mehhe. Can’t you forgive my being 
exacting and cruel ? Love makes mo cruel, 
child.” 

don’t see what your going away has 
to do with Mr. Arnold’s desire to see Roy’s 
Reef,” I muttered, sulkily. ^‘And I shall 
he homo in a little while. Come in then, 
and I’ll hear all you have to say.” 

I shall have nothing to say then,” said 
Bon, going out before I could answer him. 

I laughed softly to myself as I went out 
to moot the solitary figure lounging along 
the sands. Ben jealous! What a very odd 
sensation it must seem! But the spell which 
Mr. Arnold had cast over me was not to ho 
broken by Ben’s silly words and moods. 
Sometimes I wondered if it were really my 
duty to tie myself down for life to such a 
being as Ben. Ho would never be any thing 
else than a rough, free-hearted sailor, while 
Mr. Arnold’s simplest expressed thought 
seemed to lift me up and transport me to 
a now world. Surely it was my duty to bo 
with him as much as possible, since all the 
rest of my life, if Bon had his way, was 
doomed to such a commonplace level. So 
I saw very little ’ of him while his vessel 
was being made ready, and Mr. Arnold and 
I spent our days in wandering about the. 
shore or exploring the rocks, straying far 
enough away from home to give us a per¬ 
fect and complete oneness in our isolation. 
Wo stood together in the sunlight and the 
moonlight under the solemn cliffs whose 
rugged front had braved the drifting waves 
for years. We dallied idly with the days, 
both of ns forgetting the inexorable march 
of Time, and feeling as if all the world were 
an Eden and wo alone in it. 


And Ben’s vessel was ready to sail. In¬ 
deed, he would leave, when the tide served, 
the very next day, ho said one evening, as 
he dropped in for a smoke with father and 
a place at the table, as usual. Mr. Arnold 
had gone away for one day to make some 
preparations about a speedy departure too; 
but still Ben had not relaxed the grave, in¬ 
jured air that of late he had assumed toward 
me. I also had very little to say to him; 
and before the soft summer twilight had 
faded quite away, our guest returned. He 
brought dainty volumes in blue and gold of 
Jean Ingelow and IVIiss Procter, and begged 
my acceptance of them with that ready 
and deferential grace that was his greatest 
charm. And all the time Ben sat silent, as 
if he had nothing to occupy him but the 
filling of his pipe, or watching us as we 
bent over the books, talking of poetry and 
things that Ben could never understand— 
at last rising and proposing a smoke out¬ 
side with father, and so leaving us alone. I 
had dropi)ed my head upon my hand, dream¬ 
ily looking beyond the open page, and see¬ 
ing something else besides the tender words 
there written, when I felt his hand upon 
my arm. 

I wish you read German,” he said, so I 
could have brought you Goethe to-day. I 
should so love to have you study and un¬ 
derstand him. I wonder you didn’t take it 
up when you broke loose from all these sur¬ 
roundings and went away to school.” 

Father thought I’d better learn En¬ 
glish”—a sudden blush suffusing my face as 
I remembered how little he and Ben cared 
for my scant knowledge of even that one 
language. 

You mu^t understand elective affinity by 
intuition, then,” he said, softly, ^^for some 
subtile, magnetic influence has drawn me to 
you ever since that night I woke to find you 
at my bedsideand then, as I looked up, a 
triumphant glow flushed his face that I had 
never seen there before. Darling I” he 
whispered, ^^you love me a little, don’t 
you ?” his eyes still searching mine. I could 
not veil them and hide their tenderness, so I 
looked steadily down, uttering not a word. 
He took my face in liis hands, and held it 
uj) to him. I was sure,” he cried, exult- 
ingly. 

In the early dawn Ben came to me to say 
good-by. He knew where to find me, and 
that I would be alone in the stillness of the 
breaking morning. And he drew me to him, 
all pride and coldness gone now that the su¬ 
preme moment of parting had come. 

I may have been hard on you. Jetty, of 
late,” he said, but it was like taking my 
life to see you a-trifling with that stranger. 
And now I’m going away, and we’ve had 
nothing but cold looks betwixt us too long. 
Say you forgive me. Jetty, and love me just 
as well as ever. I can’t part from you in 
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anger, dear. Only tell me you love me as 
you did before Mr. Arnold came.” 

I can’t tell you that, Ben,” I stammered. 
You’ve waited too long to sx)eak, and now 
—now it’s too late.” 

He took away his hand, turning his face 
from me with a groan. Jetty! Jetty! you 
say this to punish me. Think again—think 
well. It’s hard to turn one off that’s been 
a-loving you more than twenty years for a 
stranger who’s only known you a few weeks. 
Twenty years! It’s a long time, my lass— 
think of it a minute.” 

I did think of it. For one moment the 
honest face lifted to mine brought before 
me all that I was losing; the next the re¬ 
membrance of the night before, the whis¬ 
pered words, Darling, you love me a little,” 
the one swift glance that was as a seal to 
our love, obliterated all the past, and I cried 
out, Oh, Ben! don’t talk to mo so—don’t! 

I Eke you—^^vhy shouldn’t I like you?— 
you’ve been so good to me all my life; but 
I wish—I wish I might never see you again.” 

^^If you’d said anything but that. Jetty,” 
ho whispered, in a dazed, broken kind of 
way, staring at me incredulously. God 
knows what weight of agony held him in 
that dead, helpless pause before he spoke 
again. I haven’t one word to upbraid you 
with, dear. When two people have been to 
each other what we have, it’s a good-by 
forever or not at all. You don’t know what 
this parting is to me—you’re such a child 
—how should you ?” And then he pushed 
past me, and rushed out of the house. 

For a minute or two after ho was gone I 
stood leaning against the windows, with a 
frightened, pitying feeling in my heart, con¬ 
scious that even Ben’s dull nature had been 
tried and wounded sorely. Then I went up 
to my room and made some unreasonable 
excuse about a headache, so I might avoid 
father’s or Mr. Arnold’s questions. After a 
time I heard them both go out. Then I rose 
from my bed, dressed myself, and went up 
to the tower, turning the glass toward the 
Betsey Jane, watching the little boat go to 
and from the shore for the last time. I 
wanted to see her off; so I shut up the glass, 
tied on my bonnet, and went down to the 
beach with desperate haste, though with no 
especial aim. I was full of inward wrath 
and mortification. I wanted to get away 
and think. Ben had been very cruel to leave 
mo in anger, yet conscience said all the 
time, ^^You only are to blame,” as I stared 
moodily seaward toward the vessel with 
spread sails that was slowly drifting away. 
I did not observe any one near me. The 
soft sand gave no echo of footsteps, and it 
was not until a shadow fell across my path 
that I turned and found myself face to face 
with Mr. Arnold. 

Why have you staid away from me so 
long ?” he said, reproachfully. I have been 


looking every where for you. Didn’t your 
heart tell you that I wanted you ?” grace¬ 
fully drawing my arm within his. “ Come 
up on the rocks with me, won’t you ? We 
have so little time to ourselves, remember.” 

“ But there are days and days and days 
coming,” I argued, with a Eght laugh, in¬ 
stantly forgetting Ben, and, like a child, 
whoEy absorbed in present hax)piness. 

We went up to the rocks above, and sat 
down side by side on the grassy bank. It 
was a day steeped in sunshine and beauty, 
a day on which to lose one’s self in pleasant 
dreams. If Ben with his glass had been 
looking at us across the crisp waves, h6 
would have thought we were only idling 
away our time, neither thinking of the oth¬ 
er, sitting in the glare of sea and sun, and 
looking with far-away eyes over the water, 
scarcely speaking, and yet wrapi^ed in a 
dream of delight. 

See,'” I said at last, rousing myself and 
pointing out where a phantom ship was 
fading slowly in the mist of sea and sky, 
there goes the Betsey Jane —there; that’s 
the last of her. I—I’m so sorry!” drawing 
in my breath like a sob. 

Why, darling ?” 

Because Ben left mo in anger this morn¬ 
ing. It was the first time that we ever quar¬ 
reled in our lives—oh, you need not smile— 
.and I am very sorry, though I wouldn’t own 
it to him if he were here,” willfully shaking 
my head. Don’t you think it is hard to 
say good-by oven when one is not angry ?” 

“Jetty,” he said, impulsively, “what a 
little child of nature you are! I’ve seen 
hundreds of women more beautiful than 
you, accomifiished, elegant, full of grace; but 
I never saw such a simple, lovable, childish 
nature in all my life. You are a revelation 
to me, darling, every day of my stay here; 
you are my inspiration, my delight. Life 
was nothing imtil you became a part of it; 
and now—now upon the soulless clod out 
yonder,” sweeping the air with one white 
hand, “you are wasting the sweet regrets 
that ought to be mine, and mine alone. 
Darling, I am jealous,” lifting my face to 
his. “And I too am going away. You 
don’t stop to reaEze that.” 

“You are not going now ?” I said; “ that is 
all I care to know. Let us put off the evil 
day.” 

“ But I can’t, my love. My new yacht is 
' coming down from the city, and I may even 
go to-day, certainly to-morrow. Now you 
know, darling, why I crave every moment 
of your time and thought.” 

My hand dropped the gTasse's I had been 
gathering and crept nearer to his, and in 
the hush and silence that followed his words 
it seemed as if the sun were veiled and the 
smnmer day lay dead. 

“ Then I shall never be happy any more,” 
I faltered. 
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But I shall come back soou, darling. Be¬ 
sides, I shall be unhappy too.” 

You can not miss mo as I shall miss yon. 
Y'ou will bo back in the whirl of the city— 
, just think—I have never been there at all, 
and all I know about it is what you have 
told me. And I shall have nothing to do 
but pore over the books you have marked, 
and wonder when you will come again. I 
shall be with you all the time. I couldnT 
be absent from you if I would, you see,” try¬ 
ing to smile through my tears. 

Shall you try ?” 

I shook my head. • 

“ I have been thinking of a plan,” he said, 
dreamily, after a moment’s silence. Shall 
I tell it to you now, or shall I w'ait until 
you have known me longer, and loved and 
trusted mo more ?” 

^^Tell me now,” I whisj^ered. could 
not love you better if I waited years.” 

am going away. Jetty,” he said, with 
that caressing voice that went to my heart 
at once. have another yacht, another 
Butter —and he smiled down into my face 
—to take the place of the one that was 
lost. She will be here before the sun is 
down. Shall you be with me. Jetty ?” 

I ?” I stammered. “ I do not know what 
you mean.” 

^‘.Then let me tell you, darling,” taking 
my hand in his. “ I want you to go away 
with mo to-night. I want that all the rest 
of our lives should be spent together—^yours 
bound up into mine. ' I want you for my 
very own, the dearest joy that life holds for 
me.” 

To leave father ?” I asked, tremblingly. 

^‘But my love surely would comfort you 
for any thing you might lose through trust 
in mo.” 

I do not dare risk that loss even to be 
your wife,” I said, in so low a tone that he 
had to bend down his head to hear, dread¬ 
ing to hurt him by my answer. 

I have no sympathy with an old time¬ 
worn creed,” he said, softly, still keeping 
my hand in his, while a smile hovered about 
his handsome lips. There are some who 
argue that love is not an enduring bond un¬ 
less fastened firmly by the iron fetters of 
law. I own no such necessity. Were you 
not mine from the moment our eyes met? 
Soul touched soul then; heart spoke to 
heart. We will make us a world of our 
own, darling, unfettered by bonds. I want 
you, love—I need you. Come away with 
me, then, this very night.” 

My hands were cold enough now, and they 
trembled in his clasp. I looked up through 
proud tears, then down to the slender cir¬ 
clet of gold—my mother’s wedding-ring— 
that I had worn for many years. As my 
eyes fell upon it, it made me strong. 

Say it is all a dream,” I gasped. Tell 
me that you take your cruel words back. 


Life would not be w^orth having if I be¬ 
lieved as you do, and love itself would be a 
torment and a mockery.” 

“ Then you can hot have faith in me,” ho 
said, coldly; then your lips have framed a 
lie when you said you loved and trusted me. 
A true love imposes no conditions.” 

I sprang from the bank on which we had 
been sitting. All at once the scales were 
lifted, and whereas once I was blind, now 
I could see.” I breathed a purer, fr*eer air. 

Great God! can such things be ?” I cried, 
seeing for the first time the gulf yawning 
at my feet. Then I turned swiftly from him 
and lied away, as if for life. 

Time w'ent by. It seemed slow enough 
to count off the days and months that made 
up the years, with a consuming pain and 
regret always in my heart. How I waited! 
If only I could hear from Ben—just one line 
to say he forgave me! But none came. Fa¬ 
ther never asked me any questions of Mr. 
Arnold or Ben. I never heard from either. 
Both of them had sailed out of my sight, out 
of my life. Sometimes in those long three 
years we had news of Ben; sometimes a let¬ 
ter drifted over from foreign ports; but nev¬ 
er a word to me. Once a paper told us the 
ship had been spoken off the Azores, sails 
set for home; and so we knew, as the days 
went by, that she was drifting nearer. Ev¬ 
ery sail that I saw skimming over the blue,, 
staggering up from an under w^orld, as it 
were, through faint lines of sea and sky, 
set my heart beating like a drum and my 
nerves tingling with anxiety. How would 
he meet me, and what could I say to him ? 
Many a morning did I rise with the first 
flush of dawm, turning the glass so it might 
sweep the whole great arc of blue, making 
every white-w^inged gull a homeward-bound 
ship, holding my breath and praying, ^‘Lord, 
send him safely back.” I did not dare add, 

“ to me.” And when dark nights of storm 
swooped down upon us, I would light the 
lamp in the tower with a duU agony at my 
heart, lest even then, in the teeth of the 
wild storm, Ben’s ship would be drifting to¬ 
ward the fatal rocks. 

^^A watched pot never boils,” old Janet 
once said, dryly, to me; and then I knew that 
I had not been able to hide my impatient 
longing from one pair of fond, anxious old 
eyes, at the least, though I had tried to hide 
it even from myself. After that I would not 
go up to the tower only to light the lamp 
very early each night. 

One day, when I was quietly mending by 
the table, Janet suddenly opened the door. 

He’s come!” she said, her old face working 
all over with joy; and then I heard a ring¬ 
ing, familiar voice asking for father—not 
me—and I sprang up, all flushed and trem¬ 
bling with excitement, for in the doorway 
he stood holding out his hand and saying 
something—what, I never knew; for as soon 
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as he began to speak, a chill crept over me, 
and the hand I gave him was as cold as his 
own. It was all over between us two—that 
I knew before he had done speaking. So 
pride came to my aid, and I took up my work 
again, giving him a chair and asking him to 
wait until father came in, drifting into com¬ 
monplace talk, as if the past were forever 
blotted out and we the merest strangers in 
the world chatting together. We talked of 
whcHiad died and who had sailed away, the 
new boats that had been built, the old ones 
that had gone to wreck, and the changes 
that had crept along the shore; and while 
we talked I watched his face—sometimes 
furtively, at last openly, when I saw how 
indifferent he had grown. Finally father 
came, and I left them alone to smoke their 
pipes together, while I went up to my own 
room to dash away the hot tears and make 
my eyes look prouder and colder than ever. 

I did not see him for many^lays after this 
—not until his vessel was unloaded and put 
into dock for repairs, and then there was a 
great deal of merry-making in the neighbor¬ 
hood, for the crew of the Betsey Jane was 
made up from men along the shore, and her 
coming in with every man aboard safe and 
well was a signal of general rejoicing. I 
rarely went out, and never joined in any of 
the festivities. 

One night when I came in from a walk I 
saw Ben^s tall figure lounging in our door¬ 
way. Ho took off his cap when he saw mo, 
bowed, and let me pass in without a word. 
Then suddenly, as if he could bear the silence 
no longer, he stopped forward and walked 
by my side into the house. 

“ Father is not at home,” I said, looking 
around the room, and longing to get away 
from his eyes. . 

I did not come in to see your father this 
time,” said Ben, steadily. “I came to see 
you.” 

But it is nearly dark,” I persisted, and 
I must light the lamj) in the tower.” 

^^Let me do it for you. Jetty,” he said, in 
a low voice. I lit it once before, you re¬ 
member—the very hapi)iest night of my life 
it was, too. Why, the memory of it has kept 
me from utter despair, dear; and—I had a 
talk with your father to-day. He says there 
never was any thing between you and that 
stranger—that Mr. Arnold. It was all my 
own fault, I know now. Can you forgive 
me. Jetty dear? Fve never seen any one 
in my life since to take yod out of my heart. 
Let me begin all over again.” 

I take you back ?—I forgive you ? Oh, 
Ben, you have every thing to forgive, and I 
nothing. You can never know all the re¬ 
morse I have suffered for that one fatal de¬ 
lusion of mine. I began my life over again 
the very day you sailed away.” 

Ben is mate of the Betsey Jane no longer, 
and I—why, I am Ben^s wife. 


A FADED GLOVE. 

My little granddanghter, who fain w'ould know 
Why, folded close in scented satin fine, 

I keep a relic faded long ago— 

This pearl-gray, dainty, withered glove of mina 

Listen: I’ll tell you. It is fifty years 
Since the fair day I laid my treasure here. 

But yesterday to me the time appears; 

Ages ago to you, I know, my dear. 

Upon this palm, now withered as my cheek, 

Love laid his first kiss, doubting and afraid: 

Oh, swift and strong across me while I speak 
Comes memory of Love.’s might, my little maid! 

I yet was so unconscious! ’Twas a night— 

Some festal night; my sisters were above. 

Not ready quite; but I, cloaked all in white. 

Waited below, and, fastening my glove. 

Looked up with smiling speech to him who stood 
Observing me, so still and so intent, 

I wondered somewhat at his quiet mood. 

Till it flashed on me what the silence meant. 

What sudden fire of dawn my sky overspread! 

What low melodious thunder broke my calm! 
Could I be dreaming that this glorious head 
Was bending low above my girlish palm ? 

His majesty of mien proclaimed him king; 

His lowly gesture said, “I am your slave;” 
Beneath my feet the firm earth seemed to swing, 
Unstable as storm-driven wind and wave. 

Ah, beautiful and terrible and sweet 
The matchless moment! Was it life or death. 

Or day or night-? For my heart ceased to beat. 

And heaven and earth changed in a single breath. 

And, like a harp some hand of power doth smite 
To sudden harmony, my soul awoke. 

And, answering, rose to match his spirit’s height. 
While not a word the mystic silence broke. 

’Twas but an instant. Down the echoing stair 
Swept voices, laughter, wafts of melody— 

My sisters three, in draperies light as air; 

But like a dream the whole world seemed to me, 

As, steadying my whirling thoughts, I strove 
To grasp a truth so wondrous, so divine. 

I shut this hand, this little tinted glove. 

To keep its secret mine, and only mine. 

And, like an empty show, the brilliant hours 
Passed by, with beauty, music, pleasure thronged, 
Phantasmagoria of light and flowers; 

But only one delight to me belonged. 

One thought, one wish, one hope, one joy, one fear. 
One dizzy rapture, one star in the sky— 

The solemn sky that bent to bring God near: 

I would have been content that night to die. 

Only a touch upon this little glove. 

And, lo! the lofty marvel which it wrought! 

You wonder; for as yet you know not love. 

Oh, sweet my child, my lily yet unsought! 

The glove is faded, but immortal joy 
Lives in the kiss; its memory can not fade; 

And when Death’s clasp this pale hand shall destroy, 
The sacred glove shall in my grave be laid. 

Celia Tuaxtee. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

Festina celerity should be contempered with 
cunctation.”—S ir Tuomas Browne. 

G wendolen, we have seen, passed her time 
abroad in the new excitement of gambling, 
and in imagining herself an empress of luck, having 
brought from her late experience a vague impres¬ 
sion that in this confused world it signified noth¬ 
ing what any one did, so that they amused them¬ 
selves. We have seen, too, that certain persons, 
mysteriously symbolized as Grapnell and Co., 
having also thought of reigning in the realm of 
luck, and being also bent on amusing themselves, 
no matter how, had brought about a painful 
change in her family circumstances; whence she 
had returned home, carrying wdth her, against 
her inclination, a necklace which she had pawned 
and some one else had redeemed. 

While she was going back to England, Grand- 
court was coming to find her; coming, that is, 
after his own manner—^not in haste by express 
straight from Diplow to Leubronn, where she was 
understood to be; but so entirely without hurry 
that he was induced by the presence of some 
Russian acquaintances to linger at Baden-Baden 
and make various appointments with them, which, 
however, his desire to be at Leubronn ultimate¬ 
ly caused him to break. Grandcourt’s passions 
were of the intermittent, dickering kind: never 
flaming out strongly. But a great deal of life 
goes on without strong passion: myriads of cra¬ 
vats are carefully tied, dinners attended, even 
speeches made proposing the health of august 
personages, without the zest arising from a strong 
desire. And a man may make a good appearance 
in high social positions, may be supposed to 
know the classics, to have his reserves on sci¬ 
ence, a strong though repressed opinion on pol¬ 
itics, and all the sentiments of the English gen¬ 
tleman, at a small expense of vital energy. Also, 
he may be obstinate or persistent at the same low 
rate, and may even show sudden impulses which 
have a false air of daemonic strength because 
they seem inexplicable, though perhaps their se¬ 
cret lies merely in the want of regulated chan¬ 
nels for the soul to move in—good and sufiicient 
ducts of habit, without which our nature easily 
turns to mere ooze and mud, and at any pressure 
yields nothing but a spurt or a puddle. 

Grandcourt had not been altogether displeased 
by Gwendolen’s running away from the splendid 
chance he was holding out to her. The act had 
some piquancy for him. He liked to think that 
it was due to resentment of his careless behavior 
in Garden Chase, which, when he came to consid¬ 
er it, did appear rather cool. To have brought 
her so near a tender admission, and then to have 
walked headlong away from further opportunities 


of winning the consent which he had made her 
understand him to be asking for, was enough to 
provoke a girl of spirit; and to be worth his 
mastering it was proper that she should have 
some spirit. Doubtless she meant him to follow 
her, and it was what he meant too. But for a 
whole week he took no measures toward start¬ 
ing, and did not even inquire where Miss Harleth 
was gone. Mr. Lush felt a triumph that was 
mingled with much distrust; for Grandcourt had 
said no word to him about her, and looked as 
neutral as an alligator: there was no telling what 
might turn up in the slowly churning chances of 
his mind. Still, to have put off a decision was 
to have made room for the waste of Grandcourt’s 
energy. 

The guests at Diplow felt more curiosity than 
their host. How was it that nothing more was 
heard of Miss Harleth ? Was it credible that she 
had refused Mr. Grandcourt ? Lady Flora Hollis, 
a lively middle-aged woman, well endowed with 
curiosity, felt a sudden interest in making a round 
of calls with Mrs. Torrington, including the Rec¬ 
tory, Offendene, and Quetcham, and thus not only 
got twice over, but also discussed with the Arrow- 
points, the information that Miss Harleth was 
gone to Leubronn with some old friends, the Bar¬ 
on and Baroness von Langen; for the immediate 
agitation and disappointment of Mrs. Davilow 
and the Gascoignes had resolved themselves into 
a wish that Gwendolen’s disappearance should not 
be interpreted as any thing eccentric or needful 
to be kept secret. The fector’s mind, indeed, 
entertained the possibility that the marriage was 
only a little deferred, for Mrs. Davilow had not 
dared to tell him of the bitter determination with 
which Gwendolen had spoken. And in spite of 
his practical ability, some of his experience had 
petrified into maxims and quotations. Amaryllis 
fleeing desired that her hiding-place should be 
known; and that love will find out the way “ over 
the mountain and over the wave” may be said 
^vithout hyperbole in this age of steam. Gwen¬ 
dolen, he conceived, was an Amaryllis of excel¬ 
lent sense but coquettish daring; the question 
was whether she had dared too much. 

Lady Flora, coming back charged with news 
about Miss Harleth, saw no good reason why she 
should not try whether she could electrify Mr. 
Grandcourt by mentioning it to him at table; and 
in doing so shot a few hints of a notion having 
got abroad that he was a disappointed adorer. 
Grandcourt heard with quietude, but with atten¬ 
tion ; and the next day he ordered Lush to bring 
about a decent reason for breaking up the party 
at Diplow by the end of another week, as he meant 
to go yachting to^the Baltic or somewhere—it 
being impossible to stay at Diplow as if he were 
a prisoner on parole, with a set of people whom 
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he had never wanted. Lush needed no clearer 
announcement that Grandcourt was going to Leu- 
bronn; but he might go after the manner of a 
creeping billiard-ball, and stick on the way. What 
Mr. Lush intended was to make himself indispen¬ 
sable so that he might go too, and he succeeded; 
Gwendolen’s repulsion for him being a fact that 
only amused his patron, and made him none the 
less willing to have Lush always at hand. 

This was how it happened that Grandcourt 
arrived at the Czarina on the fifth day after 
Gwendolen had left Leubronn, and found there 
his uncle. Sir Hugo Mallinger, with his family, 
including Deronda. It is not necessarily a pleas¬ 
ure either to the reigning power or the heir-pre¬ 
sumptive when their separate affairs—a touch of 
gout, say, in the one, and a touch of willfulness 
in the other—happen to bring them to the same 
spot. Sir Hugo was an easy-tempered man, tol¬ 
erant both of differences and defects; but a point 
of view different from his own concerning the 
settlement of the family estates fretted him rather 
more than if it had concerned Church discipline 
or the ballot, and faults were the less venial for 
belonging to a person whose existence was incon¬ 
venient to him. In no case could Grandcourt 
have been a nephew after his own heart; but as 
the presumptive heir to the Mallinger estates he 
was the sign and embodiment of a chief griev¬ 
ance in the Baronet’s life—^the want of a son to 
inherit the lands, in no portion of which had he 
himself more than a life-interest. For in the ill- 
advised settlement which his father. Sir Francis, 
had chosen to make by will, even Diplow with its 
modicum of land had been left under the same 
conditions as the ancient and wide inheritance of 
the two Toppings—Diplow, where Sir Hugo had 
lived and hunted through many a season in his 
younger years, and where his wife and daughters 
ought to have been able to retire after his death. 

This grievance had naturally gathered empha¬ 
sis as the years advanced, and Lady Mallinger, 
after having had three daughters in quick succes¬ 
sion, had remained for eight years, till now that 
she was over forty, without producing so much as 
another girl; while Sir Hugo, almost twenty years 
older, was at a time of life when, notwithstanding 
the fashionable retardation of most things, from 
dinners to marriages, a man’s hopefulness is apt 
to show signs of w'ear, until restored by second 
childhood. 

In fact, he had begun to despair of a son, and 
this confirmation of Grandcourt’s interest in the 
estates certainly tended to make his image and 
presence the more unwelcome; but, on the other 
hand, it carried circumstances which disposed Sir 
Hugo to take care that the relation betw^een them 
should be kept as friendly as possible. It led 
him to dwell on a plan which had grown up side 
by side wdth his disappointment of an heir, 
namely, to try and secure Diplow as a future 
residence for Lady Mallinger and her daughters, 
and keep this pretty bit of the family inheritance 
for his own offspring in spite of that disappoint¬ 
ment. Such knowledge as he had of his nephew’s 
disposition and affairs encouraged the belief that 
Grandcourt might consent to a transaction by 
which he would get a good sum of ready money 
as an equivalent for his pr^pective interest in 
the domain of Diplow and the moderate amount 
of land attached to it. H, after all, the unhoped¬ 
for son should be bom, the money would have 


been thrown away, and Grandcourt would have 
been paid for giving up interests that had turned 
out good for nothing; but Sir Hugo set down this 
risk as nil^ and of late years he had husbanded his 
fortune so well by the working of mines and the 
sale of leases that he was prepared for an outlay. 

Here was an object that made him careful to 
avoid any quarrel with Grandcourt. Some years 
before, when he was making improvements at the 
Abbey, and needed Grandcourt’s concurrence in 
his felling an obstructive mass of timber on the 
demesne, he had congratulated himself on finding 
that there was no active spite against him in his 
nephew’s peculiar mind; and nothing had since 
occurred to make them hate each other more than 
was compatible with perfect politeness, or with 
any accommodation that could be strictly mutual. 

Grandcourt, on his side, thought his uncle a 
superfluity and a bore, and felt that the list of 
things in general would be improved whenever 
Sir Hugo came to be expunged. But he had been 
made aware through Lush, always a useful me¬ 
dium, of the Baronet’s inclinations concerning 
Diplow, and he was gratified to have the alterna¬ 
tive of the money in his mind: even if he had not 
thought it in the least likely that he would choose 
to accept it, his sense of power would have been 
flattered by his being able to refuse what Sir Hugo 
desired. The hinted transaction had told for 
something among the motives which had made 
him ask for a year’s tenancy of Diplow, which it 
had rather annoyed Sir Hugo to grant, because 
the excellent hunting in the neighborhood might 
decide Grandcourt not to part with his chance of 
future possession—a man who has two places, in 
one of which the hunting is less good, naturally 
desiring a third where it is better. Also, Lush 
had tlirowm out to Sir Hugo the probability that 
Grandcourt would woo and win Miss Arrowpoint, 
and in that case ready money might be less of a 
temptation to him. Hence, on this unexpected 
meeting at Leubronn, the Baronet felt much cu¬ 
riosity to know how things had been going on at 
Diplow, was bent on being as civil as possible to 
his nephew, and looked forward to some private 
chat with Lush. 

Between Deronda and Grandcourt there ■jvas a 
more faintly marked but peculiar relation, de¬ 
pending on circumstances which have yet to be 
made known. But on no side was there any sign 
of suppressed chagrin on the first meeting at the 
table d'hote^ an hour after Grandcourt’s arrival; 
and when the quartette of gentlemen afterward 
met on the terrace, without Lady Mallinger, they 
moved off together to saunter through the rooms. 
Sir Hugo saying as they entered the large saal^ 

“ Did you play much at Baden, Grandcourt ?” 

“ No; I looked on and betted a little with some 
Russians there.” 

“ Had you luck ?” 

“What did I win. Lush?” 

“ You brought away about two hundred,” said 
Lush. 

“You are not here for the sake of the play, 
then ?” said Sir Hugo. 

“ No,; I don’t care about play now. It’s a con¬ 
founded strain,” said Grandcourt, whose diamond 
ring and demeanor, as he moved along, playing 
slightly with his whisker, were being a good deal 
stared at by rouged foreigners interested in a new 
milord. 

“ The fact is, somebody should invent a mill to 
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do amusements for you, my dear fellow,” said Sir 
Hugo, “as the Tartars get their praying done. 
But I agree with you; I never cared for play. 
It’s monotonous—knits the brain up into meshes. 
And it knocks me up to watch it now. I sup¬ 
pose one gets poisoned with the bad air. I nev¬ 
er stay here more than ten minutes. But where’s 
your gambling beauty, Deronda ? Have you seen 
her lately ?” 

“ She’s gone,” said Deronda, curtly. 

“ An uncommonly fine girl—a perfect Diana,” 
said Sir Hugo, turning to Grandcourt again. 
“ Really worth a little straining to look at her. 
I saw her winning, and she took it as coolly as 
if she had known it all beforehand. The same 
day Deronda happened to see her losing like wild¬ 
fire, and she bore it with immense pluck. I sup¬ 
pose she was cleaned out, or was wise enough to 
stop in time. How do you know she’s gone ?” 

“ Oh, by the visitor list,” said Deronda, with a 
scarcely perceptible shrug. “Vandernoodt told 
me her name was Harleth, and she was with the 
Baron and Baroness von Langen. I saw by the 
list that Miss Harleth was no longer there.” 

This held no further information for Lush than 
that Gwendolen had been gambling. He had 
already looked at the list, and ascertained that 
Gwendolen had gone, but he had no intention 
of thrusting this knowledge on Grandcourt before 
he asked for it; and he had not asked, finding it 
enough to believe that the object of search would 
turn up somewhere or other. 

But now Grandcourt had heard what was rather 
piquant, and not a word about Miss Harleth had 
been missed by him. After a moment’s pause he 
said to Deronda, 

“ Do you know those people—the Langens ?” 

“ I have talked with them a little since Miss Har¬ 
leth went away. I knew nothing of them before.” 

“ Where is she gone—do you know ?” 

“ She is gone home,” said Deronda, coldly, as if 
he wished to say no more. But then, from a fresh 
impulse, he turned to look markedly at Grand¬ 
court, and added, “ But it is possible you know 
her. Her home is not far from Diplow: Offen- 
dene, near Wancester.” 

Deronda, turning to look straight at Grandcourt, 
who was on his left hand, might have been a sub¬ 
ject for those old painters who liked contrasts of 
temperament. There was a calm intensity of life 
and richness of tint in his face that on a sudden 
gaze from him was rather startling, and often 
made him seem to have spoken, so that servants 
and officials asked him, automatically, “ What did 
you say. Sir?” when he had been quite silent. 
Grandcourt himself felt an irritation, which he 
did not show except by a slight movement of the 
eyelids, at Deronda’s turning round on him when 
lie was not asked to do more than speak. But 

answered, with his usual drawl, “ Yes, I know 
her»” and paused, with his shoulder toward De- 
ronila, to look at the gambling. 

“ What of her, eh ?” asked Sir Hugo of Lush, 
as the three moved on a little way. “ She must 
be a new-comer at Offendene. Old Blenny lived 
there after the dowager died.” 

“ A little too much of her,” said Lush, in a low, 
significant tone, not sorry to let Sir Hugo know 
thn state of affairs. 

“Why? how?” said the Baronet. They all 
moved out of the salon into a more airy promenade. 

“ He has been on the brink of marrying her,” 


Lush went on. “ But I hope it’s off now. She’s a 
niece of the clergyman—Gascoigne—atPennicote. 
Her mother is a widow with a brood of daughters. 
This girl will have nothing, and is as dangerous 
as gunpowder. It would be a foohsh marriage. 
But she has taken a freak against him, for she 
ran off here without notice, when he had agreed 
to call the next day. The fact is, he’s here after 
her; but he was in no great hurry, and between 
his caprice and hers, they are likely enough not 
to get together again. But of course he has lost 
his chance with the heiress.” 

Grandcourt, joining them, said, “ What a beast¬ 
ly den this is!—a worse hole than Baden! I shall 
go back to the hotel.” 

When Sir Hugo and Deronda were alone, the 
Baronet began: 

“Rather a pretty story. That girl has some 
drama in her. She must be worth running after 
—has de Vimprhu. I think her appearance on 
the scene has bettered my chance of getting Dip¬ 
low, whether the marriage comes off or not.” 

“ I should hope a marriage like that would not 
come off,” said Deronda, in a tone of disgust. 

“ What! are you a little touched with the sub¬ 
lime lash ?” said Sir Hugo, putting up his glasses 
to help his short sight in looking at his compan¬ 
ion. “ Are you inclined to run after her ?” 

“ On the contrary,” said Deronda, “ I should 
rather be inclined to run away from her.” 

“ Why, you would easily cut out Grandcourt 
A girl with her spirit would think you the finer 
match of the two,” said Sir Hugo, who often tried 
Deronda’s patience by finding a joke in impossi¬ 
ble advice. (A difference of taste in jokes is a 
great strain on the affections.) 

“ I suppose pedigree and land belong to a fine 
match,” said Deronda, coldly. 

“ The best horse will win in spite of pedigree, 
my boy. You remember Napoleon’s mot—Je suis 
ancStre^'^ said Sir Hugo, who habitually unders^al- 
ued birth, as men after dining well often agree 
that the good of life is distributed with wonderful 
equality. 

“ I am not sure that I want to be an ancestor,” 
said Deronda. “ It doesn’t seem to me the rarest 
sort of origination.” 

“ You won’t run after the pretty gambler, then ?” 
said Sir Hugo, putting down his glasses. 

“ Decidedly not.” 

This answer was perfectly truthful; neverthe¬ 
less it had passed through Deronda’s mind that 
under other circumstances he should have given 
way to the interest this girl had raised in him, 
and tried to know more of her. But his history 
had given him a stronger bias in another direc¬ 
tion. He felt himself in no sense free. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Men, like planets, have both a visible and an invis¬ 
ible history. The astronomer threads the darkness 
with strict deduction, accounting so for every visible 
arc in the wanderer’s orbit; and the naiTator of human 
actions, if he did his work with the same completeness, 
would have to thread the hidden pathways of feeling 
and thought which lead up to every moment of action, 
and to those moments of intense suffering which take 
the quality of action—like the cry of Prometheus, 
whose chained anguish seems a greater energy than 
the sea and sky he mvokes and the deity he defies. 

Deronda’s circumstances, indeed, had been ex¬ 
ceptional. One moment had been burned into 
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his life as its chief epoch—a moment full of‘July 
sunshine and large pink roses shedding their last 
petals on a grassy court inclosed on three sides 
by a Gothic cloister. Imagine him in such a 
scene: a boy of thirteen, stretched prone on the 
grass where it was in shadow, his curly head 
propped on his arms over a book, while his tu¬ 
tor, also reading, sat on a camp-stool under shel¬ 
ter. Deronda’s book was Sismondi’s History of 
the Italian Bepuhlics: the lad had a passion for 
history, eager to know how time had been filled 
up since the Flood, and how things were carried 
on in the dull periods. Suddenly he let down his 
left arm and looked at his tutor, saying, in purest 
boyish tones, 

“ Mr. Fraser, how was it that the popes and 
cardinals always had so many nephews ?” 

The tutor, an able young ScotcWan who acted 
as Sir Hugo Mallinger’s secretary, roused rather 
unwillingly from his political economy, answered, 
with the clear-cut, emphatic chant which makes 
a truth doubly telling in Scotch utterance, 

“ Their own children were called nephews.” 

“ Why ?” said Deronda. 

“ It was just for the propriety of the thing; 
because, as you know very well, priests don’t 
marry, and the children were illegitimate.” 

Mr. Fraser, thrusting out his lower lip and 
making his chant of the last word the more em¬ 
phatic for a little impatience at being interrupt¬ 
ed, had already turned his eyes on his book again, 
while Deronda, as if something had stung him, 
started up in a sitting attitude with his back to 
the tutor. 

He had always called Sir Hugo Mallinger his 
uncle, and when it once occurred to him to ask 
about his father and mother, the Baronet had an¬ 
swered, “ You lost your father and mother when 
you were quite a little one; that is why I take care 
of you.” Daniel then straining to discern some¬ 
thing in that early twilight, had a dim sense of 
having been kissed very much, and surrounded 
by thin, cloudy, scented drapery, till his fingers 
caught in something hard, which hurt him, and 
he began to cry. Every other memory he had 
was of the little world in which he still lived. 
And at that time he did not mind about learning 
more, for he was too fond of Sir Hugo to be sorry 
for the loss of unknown parents. Life was very 
delightful to the lad, with an uncle who was al¬ 
ways indulgent and cheerful—a fine man in the 
bright noon of life, whom Daniel thought abso¬ 
lutely perfect, and whose place was one of the 
finest in England, at once historical, romantic, 
and home-like; a picturesque architectural out¬ 
growth from an abbey, which had still remnants 
of the old monastic trunk. Diplow lay in anoth¬ 
er county, and was a comparatively landless place 
which had come into the family from a rich law¬ 
yer on the female side, who wore the perruque of 
the Restoration; whereas the Mallingers had the 
grant of Monk’s Topping under Henry the Eighth, 
and ages before had held the neighboring lands 
of King’s Topping, tracing indeed their origin to 
a certain Hugues le Malingre, who came in vuth 
the Conqueror—and also apparently with a sickly 
complexion, which had been happily corrected in 
his descendants. Two rows of these descendants, 
direct and collateral, females of the male line, and 
males of the female, looked down in the gallery 
over the cloisters on the nephew Daniel as he 
walked there: men in armor with pointed beards 


and arched eyebrows, pinched ladies in hoops and 
ruffs with no face to speak of; grave-looking men 
in black velvet and stuffed hips, and fair, fright¬ 
ened women holding little boys by the hand; 
smiling politicians in magnificent perruques, and 
ladies of the prize-animal kind, with rose-bud 
mouths and full eyelids, according to Lely; then 
a generation who^e faces were revised and embel¬ 
lished in the taste of Kneller; and so on through 
refined editions of the family types in the time of 
Reynolds and Romney, till the line ended with Sir 
Hugo and his younger brother Henleigh. This 
last had married Miss Grandcourt, and taken her 
name along with her estates, thus making a junc¬ 
tion between two equally old families, impaling the 
three Saracens’ heads proper and three bezants of 
the one with the tower and falcons argent of the 
other, and, as it happened, uniting their highest 
advantages in the prospects of that Henleigh Mal¬ 
linger Grandcourt who is at present more of an 
acquaintance to us than either Sir Hugo or his 
nephew Daniel Deronda. 

In Sir Hugo’s youthful portrait, with rolled col¬ 
lar and high cravat. Sir Thomas Lawrence had 
done justice to the agreeable alacrity of expres¬ 
sion and sanguine temperament still to be seen 
in the original, but had done something more 
than justice in slightly lengthening the nose, 
which was in reality shorter than might have 
been expected in a Mallinger. Happily the ap¬ 
propriate nose of the family re-appeared in his 
younger brother, and was to be seen in all its re¬ 
fined regularity in his nephew Mallinger Grand¬ 
court. But in the nephew Daniel Deronda the 
family faces of various types, seen on the walls 
of the gallery, found no reflex. Still he was hand¬ 
somer than any of them, and when he was thir¬ 
teen might have served as model for any painter 
who wanted to image the most memorable of 
boys ; you could hardly have seen his face thor¬ 
oughly meeting yours without believing that hu¬ 
man creatures had done nobly in times past, and 
might do more nobly in time to come. The finest 
child-like faces have this consecrating power, and 
make us shudder anew at all the grossness and 
basely wrought griefs of the world, lest they 
should enter here and defile. 

But at this moment on the grass among the 
rose petals Daniel Deronda was making a first 
acquaintance with those griefs. A new idea had 
entered his mind, and was beginning to change 
the aspect of his habitual feelings, as happy care¬ 
less voyagers are changed when the sky suddenly 
threatens and the thought of danger arises. He 
sat perfectly still with his back to the tutor, while 
his face expressed rapid inward transition. The 
deep blush, which had come when he first started 
up, gradually subsided; but his features kept 
that indescribable look of subdued activity whicJi 
often accompanies a new mental survey of fai^il- 
iar facts. He had not lived with other boys, and 
his mind showed the same blending of child’s ig. 
norance with surprising knowledge which is cften- 
er seen in bright girls. Having read Shakspeare 
as well as a great deal of history, he could have 
talked with the wisdom of a bookish child about 
men who were born out of wedlock and Vere 
held unfortunate in consequence, being under 
disadvantages which required them to be a Sort 
of heroes if they were to work themselves up to 
an equal standing with their legally born broth¬ 
ers. But he had never brought such knowled^re 
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into any association with his own lot, which had 
been too easy for him ever to think about it— 
until this moment when there had darted into 
his mind with the magic of quick comparison the 
possibility that here was the secret of his own 
birth, and that the man whom he called uncle was 
really his father. Some children, even younger 
than Daniel, have known the first arrival of care, 
like an ominous irremovable guest in their tender 
lives, on the discovery that their parents, whom 
they had imagined able to buy every thing, were 
poor and in hard money troubles. Daniel felt 
the presence of a new guest who seemed to come 
with an enigmatic veiled face, and to carry dim¬ 
ly conjectured, dreaded revelations. The ardor 
which he had given to the imaginary world in 
bis books suddenly rushed toward his own his¬ 
tory and spent its pictorial energy there, explain¬ 
ing what he knew, representing the unknown. 
The uncle whom he loved very dearly took the 
aspect of a father who held secrets about him, 
who had done him a wrong—^yes, a wrong: and 
what had become of his mother, from whom he 
must have been taken away?—secrets about 
w'hich he, Daniel, could never inquire; for to 
speak or be spoken to about these new thoughts 
seemed like falling flakes of fire to his imagina¬ 
tion. Those who have known an impassioned 
childhood will understand this dread of utterance 
about any shame connected with their parents. 
The impetuous advent of new images took pos¬ 
session of him with the force of fact for the first 
time told, and left him no immediate power for 
the reflection that he might be trembling at a 
fiction of his own. The shocking sense of collision 
between a strong rush of feeling and the dread 
of its betrayal found relief at length in big slow 
tears, which fell without restraint until the voice 
of Mr. Fraser was heard, saying, 

“ Daniel, do you see that you are sitting on the 
bent pages of your book ?” 

Daniel immediately moved the book without 
turning round, and after holding it before him for 
an instant, rose with it and walked away into the 
open grounds, where he could dry his tears un¬ 
observed. The first shock of suggestion past, he 
could remember that he had no certainty how 
things really had been, and that he had been 
making conjectures about his own history, as he 
had often made stories about Pericles or Colum¬ 
bus, just to fill up the blanks before they became 
famous. Only there came back certain facts 
which had an obstinate reality—almost like the 
fragments of a bridge, telling you unmistakably 
how the arches lay. And again there came a 
mood in which his conjectures seemed like a 
doubt of rehgion, to be banished as an offense, 
and a mean prying after what he was not meant 
to know; for there was hardly a delicacy of feel¬ 
ing this lad was not capable of. But the summing 
UjP of all his fluctuating experience at this epoch 
wias that a secret impression had come to him 
whpch had given him something like a new sense 
iu relation to all the elements of his life. And 
the idea that others probably knew things con¬ 
cealing him which they did not choose to men¬ 
tion, and which he would not have had them 
mention, set up in him a premature reserve 
which helped to intensify his inward experience. 
His ears were open now to words which before 
that July day would have passed by him un¬ 
noted; and round every trivial incident which 


imagination could connect with his suspicions a 
newly roused set of feelings were ready to clus¬ 
ter themselves. 

One such incident a month later wrought itself 
deeply into his life. Daniel had not only one of 
those thrilling boy voices which seem to bring 
an idyllic heaven and earth before our eyes, but a 
fine musical instinct, and had early made out ac¬ 
companiments for himself on the piano, while he 
sang from memory. Since then he had had some 
teaching, and Sir Hugo, who delighted in the boy, 
used to ask for his music in the presence of 
guests. One morning after he had been singing 
“ Sweet Echo” before a small party of gentlemen 
whom the rain had kept in the house, the Bar¬ 
onet, passing from a smiling remark to his next 
neighbor, said, 

“ Come here, Dan!” 

The boy came forward with unusual reluc¬ 
tance. He wore an embroidered holland blouse 
which set off the rich coloring of his head and 
throat, and the resistant gravity about his mouth 
and eyes as he was being smiled upon made their 
beauty the more impressive. Every one was ad¬ 
miring him. 

“ What do you say to being a great singer ? 
Should you like to be adored by the world and 
take the house by storm, like Mario and Tam- 
berlik ?” 

Daniel reddened instantaneously, but there was 
a just perceptible interval before he answered, 
with angry decision, 

“ No; I should hate it!” 

“Well, well, well,” said Sir Hugo, with sur¬ 
prised kindliness intended to be soothing. But 
Daniel turned away quickly, left the room, and 
going to his ovti chamber, threw himself on the 
broad window-sill, which was a favorite retreat of 
his when he had nothing particular to do. Here 
he could see the rain gradually subsiding with 
gleams through the parting clouds which lit up a 
great reach of the park, where the 'old oaks stood 
apart from each other, and the bordering wood was 
pierced with a green glade which met the eastern 
sky. This was a scene which had always been part 
of his home—part of the dignified ease which 
had been a matter of course in his life. And his 
ardent clinging nature had appropriated it all with 
affection. He knew a great deal of what it was 
to be a gentleman by inheritance, and without 
thinking much about himself—for he was a boy 
of active perceptions, and easily forgot his own 
existence in that of Robert Bruce—^he had never 
supposed that he could be shut out from such a 
lot, or have a very different part in the world from 
that of the uncle who petted him. It is possible 
(though not greatly believed in at present) to'bo 
fond of poverty and take it for a bride, to prefer 
scoured deal, red quarries, and whitewash for one’s 
private surroundings, to delight in no splendor 
but what has open doors for the whole nation, and 
to glory in having no privilege except such as na¬ 
ture insists on; and noblemen have been knoAvn 
to run away from elaborate ease and ^he option 
of idleness, that they might bind themselves for 
small pay to hard-handed labor. But Daniel’s 
tastes were altogether in keeping with his nurture: 
his disposition was one in which every-day scenes 
and habits beget not ennui or rebellion, but de- 
Hght, affection, aptitudes; and now the lad had 
been stung to the quick by the idea that his uncle 
I —perhaps his father—thought of a career for him 
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which was totally unlike his own, and which he 
knew very well was not thought of among possible 
destinations for the sons of English gentlemen. 
He had often staid in London with Sir Hugo, 
who to indulge the boy’s ear had carried him to 
the opera to hear the great tenors, so. that the 
image of a singer taking the house by storm was 
very vivid to him; but now, spite of his musical 
gift, he set himself bitterly against the notion 
of being dressed up to sing before all those fine 
people who would not care about him except as 
a wonderful toy. That Sir Hugo should have 
thought of him in that position for a moment 
seemed to Daniel an unmistakable proof that 
there was something about his birth which threw 
him out from the class of gentlemen to which 
the Baronet belonged. Would it ever be men¬ 
tioned to him? Would the time come when his 
uncle would tell him every thing? He shrank 
from the prospect: in his imagination he pre¬ 
ferred ignorance. If his father had been wicked 
—Daniel inwardly used strong words, for he 
was feeling the injury done him as a maimed 
boy feels the crushed limb which for others is 
merely reckoned in an average of accidents—if 
his father had done any wrong, he wished it might 
never be spoken of to him: it was already a 
cutting thought that such knowledge might be in 
other minds. Was it in Mr.Fraser’s? probably 
not, else he would not have spoken in that way 
about the popes’ nephews: Daniel fancied, as old¬ 
er people do, that every one else’s consciousness 
was as active as his own on a matter which was 
vital to him. Did Turvey, the valet, know ? and 
old Mrs. French, the housekeeper ? and Banks, 
the bailiff, with whom he had ridden about the 
farms on his pony ? And now there came back 
the recollection of a day some years before when 
he was drinking Mrs. Banks’s whey, and Banks 
said to his wife, with a wink and a cunning laugh, 
“ He features the mother, eh ?” At that time 
little Daniel had merely thought that Banks made 
a silly face, as the common farming men often 
did—laughing at what was not laughable; and 
he rather resented being winked at and talked of 
as if he did not understand every thing. But 
now that small incident became information: it 
was to be reasoned on. How could he be like 
his mother and not like his father ? His mother 
must have been a Mallinger,. if Sir Hugo were his 
uncle. But no! His father might have been 
Sir Hugo’s brother and have changed his name, 
as Mr. Henleigh Mallinger did when he married 
Miss Grandcourt. But then, why had he never 
heard Sir Hugo speak of his brother Deronda, as 
he spoke of his brother Grandcourt ? Daniel had 
never before cared about the family tree—only 
about that ancestor who had killed three Saracens 
in one encounter. But now his mind turned to a 
cabinet of estate maps in the library, where he 
had once seen an illuminated parchment hanging 
out, that Sir Hugo said was the family tree. The 
phrase was new and odd to him—he was a little 
fellow then, hardly more than half his present 
age—and he gave it no precise meaning. He 
Imew more now, and wished that he could exam¬ 
ine that parchment. He imagined that the cab¬ 
inet was always locked, and longed to try it. But 
here he checked himself. He might be seen; 
and he would never bring himself near even a si¬ 
lent admission of the sore that had opened in him. 

It is in such experiences of boy or girlhood. 


while elders are debating whether most education 
lies in science or literature, that the main lines of 
character are often laid down. If Daniel had been 
of a les%ardently affectionate nature, the reserve 
about himself and the supposition that others had 
something to his disadvantage in their minds, 
might have turned into a hard, proud antagonism. 
But inborn lovingness was strong enough to keep 
itself level with resentment. There was hardly 
any creature in his habitual world that he was 
not fond of; teasing them occasionally, of course 
—all except his uncle, or “ Nunc,” as Sir Hugo 
had taught him to say; for the Baronet was the 
reverse of a strait-laced man, and left his dignity 
to take care of itself. Him Daniel loved in that 
deep-rooted filial way which makes children al¬ 
ways the happier for being in the same room with 
father or mother, though their occupations may 
be quite apart. Sir Hugo’s watch-chain and seals, 
his handwriting, his mode of smoking and of talk¬ 
ing to his dogs and horses, had all a rightness and 
charm about them to the boy which went along 
with the happiness of morning and breakfast¬ 
time. That Sir Hugo had always been a Whig 
made Tories and Radicals equally opponents of 
the truest and best; and the books he had writ¬ 
ten were all seen under the same consecration of 
loving belief which differenced what was his from 
what was not his, in spite of general resemblance. 
Those writings were various, from volumes of 
travel in the brilliant style to articles on things 
in general, and pamphlets on political crises; but 
to Daniel they were alike in having an unquestion¬ 
able rightness-by which other people’s informa¬ 
tion could be tested. 

Who can not imagine the bitterness of a first 
suspicion that something in this object of com¬ 
plete love was 'iwt quite right ? Children demand 
that their heroes should be flecklcss, and easily 
believe them so: perhaps a first discovery to the 
contrary is hardly a less revolutionary shock to a 
passionate child than the threatened downfall of 
habitual beliefs which makes the world seem to 
totter for us in maturer life. 

But some time after this renewal of Daniel’s 
agitation it appeared that Sir Hugo must have 
been making a merely playful experiment in his 
question about the singing. He sent for Daniel 
into the library, and looking up from his writing 
as the boy entered, threw himself sideways in his 
arm-chair. “Ah, Dan 1” he said, kindly, drawing 
one of the old embroidered stools close to him. 
“ Come and sit down here.” 

Daniel obeyed, and Sir Hugo put a gentle hand 
on his shoulder, looking at him affectionately. 

“What is it, my boy? Have you heard any 
thing that has put you out of spirits lately ?” 

Daniel was determined not to let the tears come, 
but he could not speak. 

“All changes are painful when people havo‘ 
been happy, you know,” said Sir Hugo, lifting hys 
hand from the boy’s shoulder to his dark cilrts 
and rubbing them gently. “ You can’t be educafiad 
exactly as I wish you to be without our partirig. 
And I think you will find a great deal to like^ at 
school.” ' 

This was not what Daniel expected, and was 'SO 
far a relief, which gave him spirit to answer, 

“ Am I to go to school ?” ^ 

“Yes, I mean you to go to Eton. I wish yoil 
to have the education of an English gentleman; 
and for that it is necessary that you should go to 
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a public school in preparation for the university: 
Cambridge I mean you to go to; it was my own 
university.” 

Daniel’s color came and went. 

“ What do you say, Sirrah ?” said Sir Hugo, 
smiling. 

“ I should like to be a gentleman,” said Daniel, 
with firm distinctness, “ and go to school, if that 
is what a gentleman’s son must do.” 

Sir Hugo watched him silently for a few mo¬ 
ments, thinking he understood now why the lad 
had seemed angry at the notion of becoming a 
singer. Then he said, tenderly, 

“ And so you won’t mind about leaving your 
old Nunc ?” 

“ Yes, I shall,” said Daniel, clasping Sir Hugo’s 
caressing arm with both his hands. “ But sha’n’t 
I come home and be with you in the holidays ?” 

“ Oh yes, generally,” said Sir Hugo. “ But now 
I mean you to go at once to a new tutor, to break 
the change for you before you go to Eton.” 

After this interview Daniel’s spirit rose again. 
He was meant to be a gentleman, and in some un¬ 
accountable way it might be that his conjectures 
were all wrong. The very keenness of the lad 
taught him to find comfort in his ignorance. 
While he was busying his mind in the construc¬ 
tion of possibilities, it became plain to him that 
there mugt be possibilities of which he knew noth¬ 
ing. He left off brooding, young joy and the spirit 
of adventure not being easily quenched within 
him, and in the interval before his going away he 
sang about the house, danced among the old serv- 
ante, making them parting gifts, and insisted 
many times to the groom on the care that was to 
be taken of the black pony. 

“Do you think I shall know much less than 
the other boys, Mr. Fraser ?” said Daniel. It was 
his bent to think that every stranger would be 
surprised at his ignorance. 

“ There are dunces to be found every where,” 
said the judicious Fraser. “You’ll not be the 
biggest; but you’ve not the makings of a Porson 
in you, or a Leibnitz either.” 

“ I don’t want to be a Porson or a Leibnitz,” 
said Daniel. “ I would rather be a greater lead¬ 
er, like Pericles or Washington.” 

“Ay, ay; you’ve a notion they did with little 
parsing, and less algebra,” said Fraser. But in 
reality he thought his pupil a‘remarkable lad, to 
whom one thing was as easy as another if he had 
only a mind to it. 

Things went very -well with Daniel in his new 
world, except that a boy with whom he was at 
once inclined to strike up a close friendship talked 
to him a great deal about his home and parents, 
and seemed to expect a like expansiveness in re¬ 
turn. Daniel immediately shrank into reserve, 
and this experience remained a check on his nat¬ 
urally strong bent toAvard the formation of inti¬ 
mate friendships. Every one, his tutor included, 
set him doAvn as a reserved l3oy, though he was 
® 0 good-humored and unassuming, as well as quick 
^bth at study and sport, that nobody called his 
Observe disagreeable. Certainly his face had a 
S’‘’eat deal to do with that favorable interpreta- 
^bn; but in this instance the beauty of the closed 
l^bs told no falsehood. 

" A surprise that came to him before his first 
"Vacation strengthened the silent consciousness of 
grief within, Avhich might be compared in some 
Ways with Byron’s susceptibility about his de¬ 


formed foot. Sir Hugo wrote word that he was 
married to Miss Raymond, a sweet lady whom 
Daniel must remember having seen. The event 
would make no difference about his spending the 
vacation at the Abbey; he would find Lady Mal- 
linger a new friend whom he would be sure to 
love—and much more to the usual effect Avhen a 
man, having done something agreeable to himself, 
is disposed to congratulate others on his OAvn 
good fortune, and the deducible satisfactoriness 
of events in general. 

Let Sir Hugo be partly excused until the 
grounds of his action can be more fully knoAvn. 
The mistakes in his behavior to Deronda were 
due to that dullness tOAvard Avhat may be going 
on in other minds, especially the minds of chil¬ 
dren, which is among the commonest deficiencies 
even in good-natured men hke him, Avhen life has 
been generally easy to themselves, and their ener¬ 
gies have been quietly spent in feeling gratified. 
No one Avas better aware than he that Daniel was 
generally suspected to be his oaati son. But he 
AA'as pleased Avith that suspicion; and his imagi¬ 
nation had never once been troubled with the Avay 
in Avhich the boy himself might be affected, either 
then or in the future, by the enigmatic aspect of 
his circumstances. He was as fond of him as 
could be, and meant the best by him. And con¬ 
sidering the lightness with which the preparation 
of young lives seems to lie on respectable con¬ 
sciences, Sir Hugo Mallmger can hardly be held 
open to exceptional reproach. He had been a 
bachelor till he was five-and-forty, had always 
been regarded as a fascinating man of elegant 
tastes: Avhat could be more natural, even accord¬ 
ing to the index of language, than that he should 
have a beautiful boy like the little Deronda to 
take care of ? The mother might even perhaps 
be in the great world—met Avith in Sir Hugo’s 
residences abroad. The only person to feel any 
objection Avas the boy himself, Avho could not 
have been consulted. And the boy’s objections 
had never been dreamed of by any body but him¬ 
self. 

By the time Deronda was ready to go to Cam¬ 
bridge, Lady Mallinger had already three daugh¬ 
ters—charming babies, all three, but whose sex 
Avas announced as a melancholy alternative, the 
offspring desired being a son; if Sir Hugo had 
no son, the succession must go to his nephew 
Mallinger Grandcourt. Daniel no longer held a 
wavering opinion about his OAvn birth. His fuller 
knowledge had tended to convince hun that Sir 
Hugo was his father, and he conceived that the 
Baronet, since he never approached a conununi- 
cation on the subject, wished him to have a tacit 
understanding of the fact, and to accept in silence 
AA'hat would be generally considered more than 
the due love and nurture. Sir Hugo’s marriage 
might certainly haA’-e been felt as a new ground 
of resentment by some youths in Deronda’s posi¬ 
tion, and the timid Lady Mallinger Avith her fast¬ 
coming little ones might have been images to 
scowl at, as likely to divert much that was dis¬ 
posable in the feelings and possessions of the 
Baronet from one Avho felt his OAvn claim to be 
prior. But hatred of innocent human obstacles 
was a form of moral stupidity not in Deronda’s 
grain; even the indignation which had long min¬ 
gled itself with his affection for Sir Hugo took 
the quality of pain rather than of temper; and 
as his mind ripened to the idea of tolerance to- 
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ward error, he habitually linked the idea with his 
own silent grievances. 

The sense of an entailed disadvantage—the de¬ 
formed foot doubtfully hidden by the shoe—^makes 
a restlessly active spiritual yeast, and easily turns 
a self-centred, unloving nature into an Ishmaelite. 
But in the rarer sort, who presently see their own 
frustrated claim as one among a myriad, the in¬ 
exorable sorrow takes the form of fellowship and 
makes the imagination tender. Deronda’s early- 
wakened susceptibility, charged at first with ready 
indignation and resistant pride, had raised in him 
a premature reflection on certain questions of life; 
it had given a bias to his conscience, a sympathy 
with certain ills, and a tension of resolve in cer¬ 
tain directions, which marked him off from other 
youths much more than any talents he possessed. 

One day near the end of the Long Vacation, 
when he had been making a tour in the Rhine¬ 
land with his Eton tutor, and was come for* a 
farewell stay at the Abbey before going to Cam¬ 
bridge, he said to Sir Hugo, 

“What do you intend me to be. Sir?” They 
were in the library, and it was the fresh morning. 
Sir Hugo had called him in to read a letter from 
a Cambridge Don who was to be interested in 
him; and since the Baronet wore an air at once 
business-like and leisurely, the moment seemed 
propitious for entering on a grave subject which 
had never yet been thoroughly discussed. 

“ Whatever your inclination leads you to, my 
boy. I thought it right to give you the option of 
the army, but you shut the door on that, and I 
was glad. I don’t expect you to choose just yet 
—by-and-by, when you have looked about you a 
little more and tried your mettle among older 
men. The university has a good wide opening 
into the forum. There are prizes to be won, and 
a bit of good fortune often gives the turn to a 
man’s taste. From what I see and hear, I should 
think you can take up any thing you like. You 
are in deeper water with your classics than I ever 
got into, and if you are rather sick of that swim¬ 
ming, Cambridge is the place where you can go 
into mathematics with a will, and disport yourself 
on the dry sand as much as you like. I'flounder¬ 
ed along hke a carp.” 

“ I suppose money will make some difference, 
Sir,” said Daniel, blushing. “I shall have to 
keep myself by-and-by.” 

“ Not exactly. I recommend you not to be ex¬ 
travagant—^yes, yes, I know; you are not inclined 
to that—^but you need not take up any thing 
against the grain. You will have a bachelor’s 
income — enough for you to look about with. 
Perhaps I had better tell you that you may con¬ 
sider yourself secure of seven hundred a year. 
You might make yourself a barrister—be a writer 
—^take up politics. I confess that is what would 
please me best. I should like to have you at my 
elbow and pulling with me.” 

Deronda looked embarrassed. He felt that he 
ought to make some sign of gratitude, but other 
feelings clogged his tongue. A moment was pass¬ 
ing by in which a question about his birth was 
throbbing within him, and yet it seemed more 
impossible than ever that the question should find 
vent—more impossible than ever that he could 
hear certain things from Sir Hugo’s lips. The 
liberal way in w’hich he was dealt with was the 
more striking because the Baronet had of late 
cared particularly for money, and for making the 


utmost of his life-interest in the estate by way of 
providing for his daughters; and as all this flash¬ 
ed through Daniel’s mind, it was momentarily 
within his imagination that the provision for him 
might come in some way from his mother. But 
such vaporous conjecture passed away as quickly 
as it came. 

Sir Hugo appeared not to notice any thing pe¬ 
culiar in Daniel’s manner, and presently went on 
with his usual chatty liveliness. 

“ I’m glad you have done some good reading 
outside your classics, and have got a grip of 
French and German. The truth is, unless a man 
can get the prestige and income of a Don and 
write donnish books, it’s hardly worth while for 
him to make a Greek and Latin machine of him¬ 
self and be able to spin you out pages of the 
Greek dramatists at any verse you’ll give him as 
a cue. That’s all very fine, but in practical life 
nobody does give you the cue for pages of Greek. 
In fact, it’s a nicety of conversation which I would 
have you attend to—^much quotation of any sort, 
even in English, is bad. It tends to choke ordi¬ 
nary remark. One couldn’t carry on life com¬ 
fortably without a little blindness to the fact that 
every thing has been said better than we can put 
it ourselves. But talking of Dons, I have seen 
Dons make a capital figure in society; and occa¬ 
sionally he can shoot you down a carj;-load of 
learning in the right place, which will tell in pol¬ 
itics. Such men are wanted; and if you have any 
turn for being a Don, I say nothing against it.” 

“I think there’s not much chance of that. 
Quicksett and Puller are both stronger than I 
am. I hope you will not be much disappointed 
if I don’t come out with high honors.” 

“No, no. I should like you to do yourself 
credit, but for God’s sake don’t come out as a 
superior expensive kind of idiot, like young 
Brecon, who got a Double-First, and has been 
learning to knit braces ever since. What I wish 
you to get is a passport in life. I don’t go 
against our university system: we want a little 
disinterested culture to make head against cotton 
and capital, especially in the House. My Greek 
has all evaporated: if I had to construe a verse 
on a sudden, I should get an apoplectic fit. But 
it formed my taste. I dare say my English is the 
better for it.” 

On this point Daniel kept a respectful silence. 
The enthusiastic belief in Sir Hugo’s writings as 
a standard, and in the Whigs as the chosen race 
among pohticians, had gradually vanished along 
’vvith the seraphic boy’s face. He had not been 
the hardest of workers at Eton. Though some 
kinds of study and reading came as easily as boat¬ 
ing to him, he was not of the material that usu¬ 
ally makes the first-rate Eton scholar. There 
had sprung up in him a meditative yearning after 
wide knowledge which is likely always to abate 
ardor in the fight for prize acquirement in nar¬ 
row tracks. Happily he was modest, and took any 
second-rateness in himself simply as a fact, no^' 
as a marvel necessarily to be accounted for by ^ 
superiority. Still Mr. Fraser’s high opinion of th® 
lad had not been altogether belied by the youth • 
Daniel had the stamp of rarity in a subdued fel^' 
vor of s}Tnpathy, an activity of imagination 
behalf of others, which did not show itself effu" 
sively, but was continually seen in acts of cod' 
siderateness that struck his companions as mora • 
eccentricity. “ Deronda would have been first-ratd 
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if he had had more ambition,” was a frequent re¬ 
mark about him. But how could a fellow push 
his way properly when he objected to swop for 
his own advantage, knocked under by choice 
when he was within an inch of victory, and, un¬ 
like the great Clive, would rather be the calf 
than the butcher ? It was a mistake, however, to 
suppose that Deronda had not his share of ambi¬ 
tion : we know he had suffered keenly from the 
belief that there was a tinge of dishonor in his 
lot; but there are some cases, and his was one of 
them, in which the sense of injury breeds—not 
the will to inflict injuries and climb over them as 
a ladder, but—a hatred of all injury. He had 
his flashes of fierceness, and could hit out upon 
occasion, but the occasions were not always what 
might have been expected. For in what related 
to himself his resentful impulses had been early 
checked by a mastering affectionateness. Love 
has a habit of saying “Never mind” to angry 
self, who, sitting down for the nonce in the lower 
place, by-and-by gets used to it. So it was that as 
Deronda approached manhood his feeling for Sir 
Hugo, while it was getting more and more mixed 
with criticism, was gaining in that sort of allow¬ 
ance which reconciles criticism "with tenderness. 
The dear old beautiful home and every thing 
within it. Lady Mallingcr and her little ones in¬ 
cluded, were consecrated for the youth as they 
had been for the boy—only with a certain differ¬ 
ence of light on the objects. The altarpiece was 
no longer miraculously perfect, painted under in¬ 
fallible guidance, but the human hand discerned 
in the work was appealing to a reverent tender¬ 
ness safer from the gusts of discovery. Certain¬ 
ly Deronda’s ambition, even in his spring-time, 
lay exceptionally aloof from conspicuous, vulgar 
triumph, and from other ugly forms of boyish en- 
? perhaps because he was early impassioned 
by ideas, and burned his fire on those heights. 
One may spend a good deal of energy in disliking 
and resisting what others pursue, and a boy who 
is fond of somebody else’s pencil-case may not be 
more energetic than another who is fond of giv¬ 
ing his own pencil-case away. Still, it was not 
Deronda’s disposition to escape from ugly scenes: 
he was more inclined to sit through them and 
take care of the fellow least able to take care of 
himself. It had helped to make him popular 
that he was sometimes a little compromised by 
this apparent comradeship. For a meditative in¬ 
terest in learning how human miseries are wrought 
—as precocious in him as another sort of genius 
in the poet who writes a Queen Mab at nineteen 
—was so infused with kindliness that it easily 
passed for comradeship. Enough. In many of 
our neighbors’ lives there is much not only of 
error and lapse, but of a certain exquisite good¬ 
ness which can never be written or even spoken 
—only divined by each of us, according to the in¬ 
ward instruction of our own privacy. 

The impression he made at Cambridge corre¬ 
sponded to his position at Eton. Every one in¬ 
terested in him agreed that he might have taken 
a high place if his motives had been of a more 
pushing sort, and if he had not, instead of re¬ 
garding studies as instruments of success, ham¬ 
pered himself with the notion that they were to 
feed motive and opinion—a notion which set him 
criticising methods and arguing against his freight 
and harness when he should have been using all 
his might to pull. In the beginning his work at 
VoL. LIL— No. 311.—49 


the university had a new zest for him: indifferent 
to the continuation of the Eton classical drill, he 
applied himself vigorously to mathematics, for 
which he had shown an early aptitude under Mr. 
Fraser, and he had the delight of feeling his 
strength in a comparatively fresh exercise of 
thought. That delight, and the favorable opinion 
of his tutor, determined him to try for a mathe¬ 
matical scholarship in the Easter of his second 
year: he wished to gratify Sir Hugo by some 
achievement, and the study of the higher mathe¬ 
matics, having the growing fascination inherent 
in all thinking which demands intensity, was 
making him a more exclusive worker than he 
had been before. « 

But here came the old check which had been 
growing with his growth. He found the inward 
bent toward comprehension and thoroughness 
diverging more and more from the track marked 
out by the standards of examination: he felt a 
heightening discontent with the wearing futility 
and enfeebling strain of a demand for excessive 
retention and dexterity without any insight into 
the principles which form the vital connections 
of knowledge. (Deronda’s under-graduateship oc¬ 
curred fifteen years ago, when the perfection of 
our university methods was not yet indisputable.) 
In hours when his dissatisfaction was strong upon 
him he reproached himself for having been at¬ 
tracted by the conventional advantage of belong¬ 
ing to an English university, and was tempted 
toward the project of asking Sir Hugo to let him 
quit Cambridge and pursue a more independent 
line of study abroad. The germs of this inclina¬ 
tion had been already stirring in his boyish love 
of universal history, which made him want to be 
at home in* foreign countries, and follow in im¬ 
agination the traveling students of the Middle 
Ages. He longed now to have the sort of ap¬ 
prenticeship to life which would not shape him 
too definitely, and rob him of the choice that 
might come from a free growth. One sees that 
Deronda’s demerits were likely to be on the side 
of reflective hesitation, and this tendency was en¬ 
couraged by his position: there was no need for 
him to get an immediate incom'e, or to fit himself 
in haste for a profession; and his sensibility to 
the half-known facts of his parentage made him 
an excuse for lingering longer than others in a 
state of social neutrality. Other men, he inward¬ 
ly said, had a more definite place and duties. 
But the project which flattered his inclination 
might not have gone beyond the stage of inef¬ 
fective brooding, if certain circumstances had 
not quickened it into action. 

The circumstances arose out of an enthusiastic 
friendship which extended into his after-life. 
Of the same year with himself, and occupying 
small rooms close to his, was a’ youth who had 
come as an exhibitioner from Christ’s Hospital, 
and had eccentricities enough for a Charles Lamb. 
Only to look at his pinched features and blonde 
hair hanging over his collar reminded one of pale 
quaint heads by early Herman painters; and when 
this faint coloring was lit up by a joke, there 
came sudden creases about the mouth and eyes 
which might have been moulded by the soul of 
an aged humorist. His father, an engraver of 
some distinction, had been dead eleven years, and 
his mother had three girls to educate and main¬ 
tain on a meagre annuity. Hans Meyrick—he 
had been daringly christened after Holbein—felt 
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himself the pillar, or rather the knotted and twist¬ 
ed trunk, round which these feeble climbing plants 
must cling. There was no want of ability or of' 
honest well-meaning affection to make the prop 
trustworthy: the ease and quickness with which 
he studied might serve him to win prizes at Cam¬ 
bridge, as he had done among the Blue Coats, in 
spite of irregularities. The only danger was that 
the incalculable tendencies in him might be fa¬ 
tally timed, and that his good intentions might be 
frustrated by some act which was not due to habit, 
but to capricious, scattered impulses. He could 
not be said to have any one bad habit; yet at 
longer or shorter intervals he had fits of impish 
recklessness, and did things that w'ould have made 
the worst habits. 

• Hans in his right mind, however, was a lovable 
creature, and in Deronda he had happened to find 
a friend who was likely to stand by him with the 
more constancy, from compassion for these brief 
aberrations that might bring a long repentance. 
Hans, indeed, shared Deronda’s rooms nearly as 
much as he used his own: to Deronda he poured 
himself out on his studies, his affairs, his hopes; 
the poverty of his home, and his love for the 
creatures there; the itching of his fingers to draw, 
and his determination to fight it away for the sake 
of getting some sort of plum that he might divide 
with his mother and the girls. He wanted no 
confidence in return, but seemed to take Deronda 
as an Olympian who needed nothing—an egotism 
in friendship which is common enough with mer¬ 
curial, expansive natures. Deronda w'as content, 
and gave Meyrick all the interest he claimed, get¬ 
ting at last a brotherly anxiety about him, look¬ 
ing after him in his erratic moments, and con¬ 
triving by adroitly delicate devices loot only to 
make up for his friend’s lack of pence, but to 
save him from threatening chances. Such friend¬ 
ship easily becomes tender: the one spreads 
strong sheltering wings that delight in spread¬ 
ing ; the other gets the warm protection which is 
also a delight. Meyrick was going in for a classic¬ 
al scholarship, and his success, in various ways mo¬ 
mentous, was the more probable from the steady¬ 
ing influence of Deronda’s friendship. 

But an imprudence of Meyrick’s, committed at 
the beginning of the autumn term, threatened to 
disappoint his hopes. With his usual alternation 
between unnecessary expense and self-privation, 
he had given too much money for an old engrav¬ 
ing which fascinated him, and, to make up for it, 
had come from London in a third-class carriage, 
with his eyes exposed to a bitter wind and any 
irritating particles the 'svind might drive before it. 
The consequence was a severe inflammation of 
the eyes, which for some time hung over him the 
threat of a lasting injury. This crushing trouble 
called out all Deronda’s readiness to devote him¬ 
self, and he made every other occupation second¬ 
ary to that of being companion and eyes to Hans, 
working with him and for him at his classics, that 
if possible his chance of the classical scholarship 
might be saved. Hans, to keep the knowledge of 
his suffering from his mother and sisters, alleged 
his work as a reason for passing the Christmas 
at Cambridge, and his friend staid up with him. 

Meanwhile Deronda relaxed his hold on his 
mathematics, and Hans, reflecting on this, at 
length said, “ Old fellow, while you are hoisting 
me you are risking yourself. With your mathe¬ 
matical cram one may be like Moses or Moham¬ 


med or somebody of that sort who had to cram, 
and forgot in one day what it had taken him forty 
to learn.” 

Deronda would not.admit that he cared about 
the risk, and he had really been beguiled into a 
little indifference by double sympathy: he was 
very anxious that Hans should not miss the much- 
needed scholarship, and he felt a revival of inter¬ 
est in the old studies. Still, when Hans, rather 
late in the day, got able to use his own eyes, De¬ 
ronda had tenacity enough to try hard and recov¬ 
er his lost ground. He failed, however; but he 
had the satisfaction of seeing Meyrick win. 

Success, as a sort of beginning that urged com¬ 
pletion, might have reconciled Deronda to his uni¬ 
versity course; but the emptiness of all things, 
from politics to pastimes, is never so striking to 
us as when we fail in them. The loss of the per¬ 
sonal triumph had na severity for him, but the 
sense of having spent his time ineffectively in a 
mode of working w'hich had been against the 
grain gave him a distaste for any renewal of the 
process, which turned his imagined project of 
quitting Cambridge into a serious intention. In 
speaking of his intention to Meyrick he made it 
appear that he was glad of the turn events had 
taken—glad to have the balance dip decidedly, 
and feel freed from his hesitations; but he ob¬ 
served that he must, of course, submit to any 
strong objection on the part of Sir Hugo. 

Meyrick’s joy and gratitude were disturbed by 
much uneasiness. He believed in Deronda’s al¬ 
leged preference, but he felt keenly that in serving 
him, Daniel had placed himself at a disadvantage 
in Sir Hugo’s opinion, and he said, mournfully, 
“ If you had got the scholarship. Sir Hugo would 
have thought that you asked to leave us with a 
better grace. You have spoiled your luck for my 
sake, and I can do nothing to mend it.” 

“ Yes, you can; you are to be a first-rate fellow. 
I call that a first-rate investment of my luck.” 

“ Oh, confound it! You save an ugly mongrel 
from drowning, and expect him to cut a fine fig¬ 
ure. The poets have made tragedies enough 
about signhig one’s self over to wickedness for 
the sake of getting something plummy; I shall 
wTite a tragedy of a fellow who signed himself 
over to be good, and was uncomfortable ever 
after.” 

But Hans lost no time in secretly writing the 
history of the affair to Sir Hugo, making it plain 
that but for Deronda’s generous devotion he could 
hardly have failed to win the prize he had been 
working for. 

The two friends went up to town together: 
Meyrick to rejoice with his mother and the girls 
in their little home at Chelsea; Deronda to carry 
out the less easy task of opening his mind to Sir 
Hugo. He relied a little on the Baronet’s general 
tolerance of eccentricities, but he expected more 
opposition than he met with. He was received 
with even warmer kindness than usual, the fail¬ 
ure was passed over lightly, and when he detail¬ 
ed his reasons for wishing to quit the university 
and go to study abroad. Sir Hugo sat for some 
time in a silence which was rather meditative 
than surprised. At last he said, looking at Daniel 
with examination, “ So you don’t want to be an 
Englishman to the backbone, after all ?” 

“ I want to be an Englishman, but I want to 
understand other points of view. And I want to 
get rid of a merely English attitude in studies.” 
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“I see.; you don’t want to be turned out in 
the same mould as every other youngster. And 
I have nothing to say against your doffing some 
of our national prejudices. I feel the better my¬ 
self for having spent a good deal of my time 
abroad. But, for God’s sake, keep an English 
cut, and don’t become indifferent to bad tobacco! 
And—my dear boy—it is good to be unselfish and 
generous; but don’t carry that too far. It will 
not do to give yourself to be melted down for the 
benefit of the tallow trade; you must know where 
to find yourself. However, I shall put no veto 
on your going. Wait until I can get off Commit¬ 
tee, and I’ll run over with you.” 

^ Deronda went according to his will. But 
not before he had spent some hours with Hans 
Meyrick, and been introduced to the mother and 
sisters in the Chelsea home. The shy girls watch¬ 
ed and registered every look of their brother’s 
friend, declared by Hans to have been the sal¬ 
vation of him, a fellow like nobody else, and, in 
fine, a brick. They so thoroughly accepted De¬ 
ronda as an ideal that when he was gone the 
youngest set to work, under the criticism of the 
two elder girls, to paint him as Prince Camaral- 
zaman. 


CHAPTER XYII. 

“This is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things.” 

Tennyson : Locksley Hall, 

On a fine evening near the end of July Deron¬ 
da was rowing himself on the Thames. It was 
already a year or more since he had come back 
to England, with the understanding that his edu¬ 
cation was finished, and that he was somehow to 
take his place in English society; but though, 
in deference to Sir Hugo’s wish, and to fence off 
idleness, he had begun to read law, this apparent 
decision had been without other result than to 
deepen the roots of indecision. His old love of 
boating had revived with the more force now that 
he was in tovm with the Mallingers, because he 
could nowhere else get the same still seclusion 
which the river gave him. He had a boat of his 
O'wn at Putney, and whenever Sir Hugo did not 
want him, it was his chief holiday to row till past 
sunset and come in again with the stars. Not 
that he "was in a sentimental stage; but he was in 
another sort of contemplative mood perhaps more 
common in the young men of our day—that of 
questioning whether it were worth while to take 
part ill the battle of the world: I mean, of course, 
the young men in whom the unproductive labor 
of questioning is sustained by three or five per 
cent, on capital which somebody else has battled 
for. It puzzled Sir Hugo that one who made a 
splendid contrast with all that was sickly and 
puling should be hampered with ideas which, 
since they left an accomplished Whig like him¬ 
self unobstructed, could be no better than spec¬ 
tral illusions; especially as Deronda set himself 
against authorship—a vocation which is under¬ 
stood to turn foolish thinking into funds. 

Rowing in his dark blue shirt and skull-cap, 
his curls closely clipped, his mouth beset with 
abundant soft waves of beard, he bore only dis¬ 
guised traces of the seraphic boy “ trailing clouds 
of glory.” Still, even one who had never seen 
him since his boyhood might have looked at him 


with slow recognition, due perhaps to the pecul¬ 
iarity of the gaze which Gwendolen chose to 
call “ dreadful,” though it had really a very mild 
sort of scrutiny. The voice, sometimes audible in 
subdued snatches of song, h^d turned out merely 
a high barytone; indeed, only to look at his lithe 
powerful frame and the-firm gravity of his face 
would have been enough for an experienced guess 
that he had no rare and ravishing tenor such as 
nature reluctantly makes at some sacrifice. Look 
at his hands: they are not small and dimpled, 
with tapering fingers that seem to have only a 
deprecating touch: they are long, flexible, firmly 
grasping hands, such as Titian has painted in a 
picture where he wanted to show the combination 
of refinement with force. And there is something* 
of a likeness, too, between the faces belonging to 
the hands—in both the uniform pale brown skin, 
the perpendicular brow, the calmly penetrating 
eyes. Not seraphic any longer: thoroughly ter¬ 
restrial and manly; but still of a kind to raise 
belief in a human dignity which can afford to 
acknowledge poor relations. 

Such types meet us here and there among ' 
average conditions; in a workman, for esample, 
whistling over a bit of measurement and lifting 
his eyes to answer our question about the road. 
And often the grand meanings of faces as well as 
of written words may lie chiefly in the impressions 
of those who look on them. But it is precisely 
such impressions that happen just now to be of 
importance in relation to Deronda, rowing on the 
Thames in a very ordinary equipment for a young 
Englishman at leisure, and passing under Kew 
Bridge with no thought of an adventure in which 
his appearance was likely to play any part. In 
fact, he objected very strongly to the notion, which 
others had not allowed him to escape, that his 
appearance was of a kind to draw attention; and 
hints of this, intended to be complimentary, found 
an angry resonance in him, coming from mingled 
experiences, to which a clew has already been 
given. His own face in the glass had during 
many years been associated for him with thoughts 
of some one whom he must be like—one about 
whose character and lot he continually wondered, 
and never dared to ask. 

^ In the neighborhood of Kew Bridge, between 
six and seven o’clock, the river was no solitude. 
Several persons were sauntering on the towing- 
path, and here and there a boat was plying. De¬ 
ronda had been rowing fast to get over this spot, 
when, becoming aware of a great barge advancing 
toward him, he guided his boat aside, and rested 
on his oar within a couple of yards of the river- 
brink. He was all the while unconsciously con¬ 
tinuing the low-toned chant which had haunted 
his throat all the way up the river—the gondo¬ 
lier’s song in the Otello^ where Rossini has worthily 
set to music the immortal words of Dante, 

“ Nessnn maggior dolore 
Che ricordai’Pi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria;”* 

and, as he rested on his oar, the pianissimo fall of 
the melodic wail “ nella miseria” was distinctly 
audible on the brink of the water. Three or four 
persons had paused at various spots to watch the 
barge passing the bridge, and doubtless included 
in their notice the young gentleman in the boat; 


* Dante’s words are best rendered by our own poet 
in the lines at the head of the chapter. 
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but probably it was only to one ear that the low 
vocal sounds came with more significance than if 
they had been an insect murmur amidst the sum 
of current noises. Deronda, awaiting the barge, 
now turned his head to the river-side, and saw at 
a few yards’ distance from him a figure which 
might have been an impersonation of the misery 
he was unconsciously giving voice to: a girl 
hardly more than eighteen, of low slim figure, 
wdth most delicate little face, her dark curls 
pushed behind her ears under a large black hat, 
a long woolen cloak over her shoulders. Her 
hands were hanging down clasped before her, and 
her eyes were fixed on the river with a look of 
immovable, statue-like despair. This strong ar- 
•rest of his attention made him cease singing: 
apparently his voice had entered her inner world 
■without her having taken any note of whence it 
came, for when it suddenly ceased, she changed 
her attitude slightly, and, looking round with a 
frightened glance, met Dcronda’s face. It was 
but a couple of moments, but that seems a long 
w'hile for two people to look straight at each 
■ other. Her look was something like that of a 
fawn or other gentle animal before it turns to 
run away: no blush, no special alarm, but only 
some timidity which yet could not hinder her 
from a long look before she turned. In fact, it 
seemed to Deronda that she was only half con¬ 
scious of her surroundings: was she hungry, or 
was there some other cause of bewilderment? 
He felt an outleap of interest and compassion 
toward her; but the next instant she had turned 
and walked away to a neighboring bench under 
a tree. He had no right to linger and watch her: 
poorly dressed, melancholy women are common 
sights; it was only the delicate beauty, the pic¬ 
turesque lines and color of the image, that were 
exceptional, and these conditions made it the 
more markedly impossible that he should obtrude 
his interest upon her. He began to row away, 
and was soon far up the river; but no other 
thoughts were busy enough quite to expel that 
pale image of unhappy girlhood. He fell again 
and again to speculating on the probable romance 
that lay behind that loneliness and look of deso¬ 
lation; then to smile at his own share in the 
prejudice that interesting faces must have inter¬ 
esting adventures; then to justify himself for 
feeling that sorrow was the more tragic when it 
befell delicate, child-like beauty. 

“ I should not have forgotten the look of mis¬ 
ery if she had been ugly and vulgar,” he said to 
himself. But there was no denying that the at¬ 
tractiveness of the image made it likelier to last. 
It was clear to him as an onyx cameo: the 
brown-black drapery, the white face with small, 
small features and dark, long-lashed eyes. His 
mind glanced over the girl-tragedies that are 
going on in the world, hidden, unheeded, as if 
they were but tragedies of the copse or hedge¬ 
row, where the helpless drag wounded wings for- 
sakenly, and streak the shadowed moss with the 
red moment-hand of their own death. Deronda 
of late, in his solitary excursions, had been occu¬ 
pied chiefly with uncertainties about his own 
course; but those uncertainties, being much at 
their leisure, were wont to have such wide-sweep¬ 
ing connections with all life and history that the 
new image of helpless sorrow easily blent itself 
with what seemed to him the strong array of rea¬ 
sons why he should shrink from getting into that 


routine of the world which makes men apologize 
for all its wrong-doing, and take opinions as mere 
professional equipment—why he should not draw 
strongly at any thread in the hopelessly entangled 
scheme of things. . 

He used his oars little, satisfied to go with the 
tide and be taken back by it. It was his habit to 
indulge himself in that solemn passivity which 
easily comes with the lengthening shadows and 
mellowing light, when thinking and desiring melt 
together imperceptibly, and -wdiat in other hours 
may have seemed argument takes the quality of 
passionate vision. By the time he had come back 
again with the tide past Richmond Bridge the sun 
was near setting; and the approach of his favor¬ 
ite hour—with its deepening stillness, and dark¬ 
ening masses of tree and building between the 
double glow of the sky and the river—disposed 
him to linger as if they had been an unfinished 
strain of music. He looked out for a perfectly 
solitary spot where he could lodge his boat against 
the bank, and, throwing himself on his back with 
his head propped on the cushions, could watch out 
the light of sunset and the opening of that bead- 
roll which some Oriental poet describes as God’s 
call to the little stars, who each answer, “ Here 
am I.” He chose a spot in the bend of the river 
just opposite Kew Gardens, where he had a great 
breadth of water before him reflecting the glory of 
the sky, while he himself was in shadow. He lay 
with his hands behind his head propped on a lev¬ 
el with the boat’s edge, so that he could see all 
around him, but could not be seen by any one at a 
few yards’ distance; and for a long while he nev¬ 
er turned his eyes from the view right in front of 
him. He was forgetting every thing else in a 
half-speculative, half-involuntary identification of 
himself with the objects he was looking at, think¬ 
ing how far it might be possible habitually to 
shift his centre till his own personality would be 
no less outside him than the landscape—when the 
sense of something moving on the bank opposite 
him, where it was bordered by a line of willow 
bushes, made him turn his glance thitherward. 
In the first moment he had a darting presenti¬ 
ment about the moving figure; and now he could 
see the small face with the strange dying sun¬ 
light upon it. He feared to frighten her by a sud¬ 
den movement, and watched her with motionless 
attention. She looked round, but seemed only to 
gather security from the apparent solitude, hid 
her hat among the willows, and immediately took 
off her woolen cloak. Presently she seated her¬ 
self and deliberately dipped the cloak in the wa¬ 
ter, holding it there a little while, then taking it 
out with effort, rising from her seat as she did so. 
By this time Deronda felt sure that she meant to 
wrap the wet cloak round her as a drowning 
shroud; there was no longer time to hesitate 
about frightening her. He rose and seized his 
oar to ply across; happily her position lay a lit¬ 
tle below him. The poor thing, overcome with 
terror at this sign of discovery from the opposite 
bank, sank down on the brink again, holding her 
cloak but half out of the water. She crouched 
and covered her face as If she kept a faint hope 
that she had not been seen, and that the boat¬ 
man was accidentally coming toward her. But 
soon he was within brief space of her, steadying 
his boat against the bank, and speaking, but very 
gently— 

“Don’t be afraid. .. .You are unhappy.... 
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Pray trust me.. . .Tell me what I can do to help 
you.” 

She raised her head and looked up at him. 
His face now was toward the light, and she knew 
it again. But she did not speak for a few mo¬ 
ments, which were a renewal of their former gaze 
at each other. At last she said, in a low sweet 
voice, with an accent so distinct that it suggested 
foreignness and yet was not foreign, “ I saw you 
before;”. .. .and then added, dreamily, after a 
like pause, “ nella miseria.” 

Deronda, not understanding the connection of 
her thought, supposed that her mind was weak¬ 
ened by distress and hunger. 

“It was you, singing?” she went on, hesita¬ 
tingly—“Nessun maggior dolore”.. . .The mere 
words themselves uttered in her sweet under¬ 
tones seemed to give the melody to Deronda’s 
car. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, understanding now; “lam 
often singing them. But I fear you will injure 
yourself staying here.' Pray let me carry you in 
my boat to some place of safety. And that wet 
cloak—let me take it.” 

He would not attempt to take it without her 
leave, dreading lest he should scare her. Even 
at his words, he fancied that she shrank and 
clutched the cloak more tenaciously. But her 
eyes were fixed on him with a question in them 
as she said, “ You look good. Perhaps it is God’s 
command.” ■ 

“ Do trust me. Let me help you. I will die 
before I will let any harm come to you.” 

She rose from her sitting posture, first drag¬ 
ging the saturated cloak and then letting it fall 
on the ground—it was too heavy for her tired 
arms. Her little woman’s figure as she laid her 
delicate chilled hands together one over the other 
against her waist, and went a step backward while 
she leaned her head forward as if not to lose her 
sight of his face, was unspeakably touching. 

“ Great God !” the words escaped Deronda in a 
tone so low and solemn that they seemed like a 
prayer become unconsciously vocal. The agitating 
impression this forsaken girl was making on him 
stirred a fibre that lay close to his deepest interest 
in the fates of women—“Perhaps my mother was 
like this one.” The old thought had come now 
with a new impetus of mingled feeling, and urged 
that exclamation in which both East and West 
have for ages concentrated their awe in the pres¬ 
ence of inexorable calamity. 

The low-toned words seemed to have some re¬ 
assurance in them for the hearer: she stepped 
forward close to the boat’s side, and Deronda put 
out his hand, hoping now that she would let him 
help her in. She had already put her tiny hand 
into his, which closed round it, when some new 
thought struck her, and drawing back she said, 

“ I have nowhere to go—^nobody belonging to 
me in all this land.” 

“ I will take you to a lady who has daughters,” 
said Deronda, immediately. He felt a sort of 
relief in gathering that the wretched home and 
cruel friends he imagined her to be fleeing from 
were not in the near background. Still she hesi¬ 
tated, and said, more timidly than ever, 

“ Do you belong to the theatre ?” 

“ No; I have nothing to do with the theatre,” 
said Deronda, in a decided tone. Then beseech¬ 
ingly, “ I will put you in perfect safety at once; 
with a lady, a good woman; I am sure she will 


be kind. Let us lose no time: you will make 
yourself ill. Life may still become sweet to you. 
There are good people—there are good women 
who will take care of you.” 

She drew backward no more, but stepped in 
easily, as if she were used to such action, and sat 
down on the cushions. 

“ You had a covering for your head,” said De¬ 
ronda. 

“My hat?” (she lifted up her hands to her 
head). “ It is quite hidden in the bush.” 

“I will find it,” said Deronda, putting out his 
hand deprecatingly as she attempted to rise. “ The 
boat is fixed.” 

He jumped out, found the hat, and lifted up 
the saturated cloak, wringing it, and throwing it 
into the bottom of the boat. 

“We must carry the cloak away, to prevent 
any one who may have noticed you from thinking 
you have been drowned,” he said, cheerfully, as 
he got in again and presented the old hat to her. 
“ I wish I had any other garment than my coat 
to offer you. But shall you mind throwing it 
over your shoulders while we are on the water ? 
It is quite an ordinary thing to do, when people 
return late and afe not enough provided with 
wraps.” He held out the coat toward her with 
a smile, and there came a faint melancholy smile 
in answer, as she took it and put it on very clev¬ 
erly. 

“ I have some biscuits—should you like them ?” 
said Deronda. 

“ No; I can not eat I had still some money 
left to buy bread.” 

He began to ply his oar without further re¬ 
mark, and they went along swiftly for many min¬ 
utes without speaking. She did not look at hijn, 
but was watching the oar, leaning forward in an 
attitude of repose, as if she were beginning to 
feel the comfort of returning warmth and the 
prospect of life instead of death. The twilight 
was deepening; the red flush was all gone, and 
the little stars were giving their answer one after 
another. The moon was rising, but was still en¬ 
tangled among trees and buildings. The light was 
not such that he could distinctly discern the ex¬ 
pression of her features or her glance, but they 
were distinctly before him nevertheless—^features 
and a glance which seemed to have given a fuller 
meaning for him to the human face. Among his 
anxieties one was dominant: his first impression 
about her, that her mind might be disordered, 
had not been quite dissipated: the project of sui¬ 
cide was unmistakable, and gave a deeper color 
to every other suspicious sign. He longed to be¬ 
gin a conversation, but abstained, wishing to en¬ 
courage the confidence that might induce her to 
speak first. At last she did speak: 

“ I like to listen to the oar.” 

“So do 1.” 

“ If you had not come, I should have been dead 
now.” 

“ I can not bear you to speak of that. I hope 
you will never be sorry that I came.” 

“ I can not see how I shall be glad to live. The 
maggior dolore and the miseria have lasted longer 
than the tempo felicey She paused, and then 
went on dreamily, ^'■Dolore — miseria —I think 
those words are alive.” 

Deronda was mute: to question her seemed an 
unwarrantable freedom; he shrank from appear¬ 
ing to claim the authority of a benefactor, or to 
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treat her with the less reverence because she was 
in distress. She went on, musingly, 

“I thought it was not wicked. Death and life 
are one before the Eternal. I know our fathers 
slew their children and then slew themselves, to 
keep their souls pure. I meant it so. But now I 
am commanded to live. I can not see how I shall 
live.” 

“You will find friends. I will find them for 
you.” 

She shook her head, and said, mournfully, 

“ Not my mother and brother. I can not find 
them.^’ 

“ You are English ? You must be—speaking 
English so perfectly.” ^ 

She did not answer immediately, but looked at 
Deronda again, straining to see him in the doubtr 
ful light. Until now she had been watching the 
oar. It seemed as if she were half roused, and 
wondered which part of her impressions was 
dreaming and which waking. SorroAvful isolation 
had benumbed her sense of reality, and the power 
of distinguishing outward and inward was contin¬ 
ually slipping aw’ay from her. Her look was full 
of wondering timidity, such as the forsaken one 
in the desert might have lifted to the angelic vis¬ 
ion before she knew whether his message were in 
anger or in pity. 

“ You want to know if I am English ?” she said 
at last, while Deronda was reddening nervously 
under a gaze which he felt more fully than he saw. 

“ I want to know nothing except what you like 
to tell me,” he said, still uneasy in the fear that 
her mind was wandering. “Pei’haps it is not 
good for you to talk.” 

“ Yes, I will tell you. I am English-bom. But 
I am a Jewess.” 

Deronda was silent, inwardly wondering that 
he had not said this to himself before, though 
any one who had seen delicate-faced Spanish girls 
might simply have guessed her to be Spanish. 

“ Do you despise me for it V” she said, present¬ 
ly, in low tones, which had a sadness that pierced 
like a cry from a small dumb creature in fear. 

“ Why should I ?” said Deronda. “ I am not 
so foolish.” 

“I know many Jews are bad.” 

“So are many Christians. But I should not 
think it fair for you to despise me because of that.” 

“My mother and brother were good. But I 
shall never find them. I am come a long way— 
from abroad. I ran away; but I can not tell you 
—I can not speak of it. I thought I might find 
my mother again—God would guide me. But 
then I despaired. This morning when the light 
came, I felt as if one word kept sounding with¬ 
in me—^Never! never! But now—I begin—^to 
think”—her words were broken by rising sobs— 
“ I am commanded to live—perhaps we are going 
to her.” 

With an outburst of weeping, she buried her 
head on her knees. He hoped that this passion¬ 
ate weeping might relieve her excitement. Mean¬ 
while he was inwardly picturing in much embar¬ 
rassment how he should present himself with her 
in Park Lane—the course which he had at first 
unreflectingly determined on. No one kinder and 
more gentle than Lady ' Mallinger; but it was 
hardly probable that she would be at home; and 
he had a shuddering sense of a lackey staring at 
this delicate, sorrowful image of womanhood—of 
glaring lights and fine staircases, and perhaps 


chilling suspicious manners from lady’s-maid and 
housekeeper, that might scare the mind already 
in a state of dangerous susceptibility. But to 
take her to any other shelter than a home already 
known to him was not to be contemplated: he 
was full of fears about the issue of the adventure 
which had brought on him a responsibility all the 
heavier for the strong and agitating impression 
this child-like creature had made on him. But 
another resource came to mind: he could venture 
to take her to Mrs. Meyrick’s—^to the small home 
at Chelsea, where he had been often enough since 
his return from abroad to feel sure that ho could 
appeal there to generous hearts, which had a ro¬ 
mantic readiness to believe in innocent need and 
to help it. Hans Meyrick was safe away in Italy, 
and Deronda felt the comfort of presenting him¬ 
self with his charge at a house where he would 
be met by a motherly figure of Quakerish neat¬ 
ness, and three girls who hardly knew of any evil 
closer to them than what lay in history books 
and dramas, and would at once associate a lovely 
Jewess with Rebecca in Ivanhoe^ besides thinking 
that every thing they did at Deronda’s request 
would be done for their idol, Hans. The vision 
of the Chelsea home once raised, Deronda no lon¬ 
ger hesitated. 

The rumbling thither in the cab after the still¬ 
ness of the water seemed long. Happily his 
charge had been quiet since her fit of weeping, 
and submitted like a tired child. When they 
were in the cab, she laid down her hat and tried to 
rest her head, but the jolting movement would not 
let it rest: still she dozed, and her sweet head 
hung helpless first on one side, then on the other. 

“ They are too good to have any fear about 
taking her in,” thought Deronda. Her person, 
her voice, her exquisite utterance, were one strong 
appeal to belief and tenderness. Yet what had 
been the history which had brought her to this 
desolation ? He was going on a strange errand 
—^to ask shelter for this waif. Then there oc¬ 
curred to him the beautiful story Plutarch some¬ 
where tells of the Delphic women: how when the 
Maenads, outworn w'ith their torch-lit wanderings, 
lay down to sleep in the market-place, the ma¬ 
trons came and stood silently round them to keep 
guard over their slumbers; then, when they 
waked, ministered to them tenderly and saw them 
safely to their own borders. He could trust the 
women he was going to for having hearts as good. 

Deronda felt himself growing older this even¬ 
ing, and entering on a new phase in finding a life 
to which his own had come—perhaps as a rescue; 
but how to make sure that snatching from death 
was rescue? The moment of finding a fellow- 
creature is often as full of mingled doubt and 
exultation as the moment of finding an idea. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Life is a various mother: now she dons 
Her plumes and brilliants, climbs the marble stairs 
With head aloft, nor ever turns her eyes 
On lackeys who attend her; now she dwells 
Grira-clad up darksome alleys, breathes hot gin, 

And screams in pauper riot. 

But to these 

She came a frugal matron, neat and deft. 

With cheerful morning thoughts and quick device 
To find the much in little. 

Mrs. Meyrick’s house w’as not noisy: the front 
I parlor looked on the river, and the back on gar- 
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dens, so that though she was reading aloud to her 
daughters, the window could be left open to fresh¬ 
en the air of the small double room where a lamp 
and two candles were burning. The candles were 
on a table apart for Kate, who was drawing illus¬ 
trations for a publisher; the lamp was not only 
for the reader, but for Amy and Mab, who were 
embroidering satin cushions for “ the great world.” 

Outside, the house looked very narrow and 
shabby, the bright light through the holland blind 
showing the heavy old-fashioned windo.w-frame; 
but it is pleasant to know that many such grim- 
walled slices of space in our foggy London have 
been and still are the homes of a culture the 
more spotlessly free from vulgarity because pov¬ 
erty has rendered every thing like display an im¬ 
personal question, and all the grand shows of the 
world simply a spectacle which rouses no petty 
rivalry or vain effort after possession. 

The Meyricks’ was a home of that kind; and 
they all clung to this particular house in a row 
because its interior was filled with objects, always 
in the same places, which for the mother held 
memories of her marriage time, and for the young 
ones seemed as necessary and uncriticised a part 
of their world as the stars of the Great Bear seen 
from the back •windows. Mrs. Meyrick had borne 
much stint of other matters that she might be 
able to keep some engravings specially cherished 
by her husband; and the narrow spaces of wall 
held a world-history in scenes and heads which 
the children had early learned by heart. The 
chairs and tables were also old friends preferred 
to new. But in these two little parlors, with no 
furniture that a broker would have cared to cheap¬ 
en except the prints and piano, there was space 
and apparatus for a wide-glancing, nicely select 
life, open to the highest things in music, painting, 
and poetry. I am not sure that in the times of 
greatest scarcity, before Kate could get paid work, 
these ladies had always had a servant to light 
their fires and sweep their rooms; yet they were 
fastidious in some points, and could not believe 
that the manners of ladies in the fashionable 
world were so full of coarse selfishness, petty 
quarreling, and slang as they are represented to 
be in what are called literary photographs. The 
Meyricks had their little oddities, streaks of ec¬ 
centricity from the mother’s blood as well as the 
father’s, their minds being like mediaeval houses 
•with unexpected recesses and openings from this 
into that, flights of steps and sudden outlooks. 

But mother and daughters were all united by 
a triple bond—^family love; admiration for the 
finest work, the best action; and habitual indus¬ 
try. Hans’s desire to spend some of his money 
in making their lives more luxurious had been 
resisted by all of them, and both they and he had 
been thus saved from regrets at the threatened 
triumph of his yearning for art over the attrac¬ 
tions of secured income—a triumph that would 
by-and-by oblige him to give up his fellowship. 
They could all afford to laugh at his Gavarni 
caricatures, and to hold him blameless in follow¬ 
ing a natural bent which their unselfishness and 
independence had left without obstacle. It was 
enough for them to go on in their old way, only 
having a grand treat of opera-going (to the gal¬ 
lery) when Hans came home on a visit. 

Seeing the group they made this evening, one 
could hardly wish them to change their way of 
life. They were all alike small, and so in due 


proportion with their miniature rooms. Mrs. 
Meyrick was reading aloud from a French book: 
she was a lively little woman, half French, half 
Scotch, with a pretty articulateness of speech that 
seemed to make daylight in her hearer’s under¬ 
standing. Though she was not yet fifty, her rip¬ 
pling hair, covered by a Quakerish net cap, was 
chiefly gray, but her eyebrows were brown as the 
bright eyes below them; her black dress, almost 
like a priest’s cassock with its row of buttons, 
suited a neat figure hardly five feet high. The 
daughters were to match the mother, except that 
Mab had Hans’s light hair and complexion, with 
a bossy irregular brow and other quaintnesses 
that reminded one of him. Every thing about 
them was compact, from the film coils of their 
hair, fastened back d la Chmoise, to their gray 
skirts in Puritan non-conformity with the fash¬ 
ion, which at that time would have demanded 
that four feminine circumferences should fill all 
the free space in the front parlor^ All four, if 
they had been wax-work, might have been packed 
easily in a fashionable lady’s traveling trunk. 
Their faces seemed full of speech, as if their 
minds had been shelled, after the manner of 
horse-chestnuts, and become brightly visible. 
The only large thing of its kind in the room was 
Hafiz, the Persian cat, comfortably poised on the 
bro'^m leather back of a chair, and opening his 
large eyes now and then to see that the lower 
animals were not in any mischief. 

The book Mrs. Meyrick had before her was 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Ilisfoire d'un.Consci'it. She 
had just finished reading it aloud, and Mab, who 
had let her -work fall on the ground while she 
stretched her head forward and fixed her. eyes on 
the reader, exclaimed, 

“ I think that is the finest story in the world.” 
* “ Of course, Mab !” said Amy; “ it is the last 
you have heard. Every thing that pleases you is 
the best in its turn.” 

“ It is hardly to be called a story,” said Kate. 
“It is a bit of history brought near us with a 
strong telescope. We can see the soldiers’ faces: 
no, it is more than that—we can hear every thing 
—we can almost hear their hearts beat.” 

“ I don’t care what you call it,” said Mab, flirt¬ 
ing away her thimble. “ Call it a chapter in Rev¬ 
elations. It makes me want to do something 
good, something grand. It makes me so sorry 
for every body. It makes me like Schiller—I 
want to take the world in my arms and kiss it. 
I must kiss you instead, little mother!” She 
threw her arms round her mother’s neck. 

“ Whenever you are in that mood, Mab, do’wn 
goes your work,” said Amy. “ It would be doing 
something good to finish your cushion without 
soiling it.” 

“ Oh—oh—oh !” groaned Mab, as she stooped 
to pick up her work and thimble. “ I wish I had 
three wounded conscripts to take care of.” 

“ You would spill their beef tea while you were 
talking,” said Amy. 

“ Poor Mab! don’t be hard on her,” said the 
mother. “Give me the embroidery now, child. 
You go on with your enthusiasm, and I will go 
on with the pink and white poppy.” 

“Well, ma, I think you are more caustic than 
Amy,” said Kate, while she drew her head back 
to look at her drawing. 

“ Oh—oh—oh!” cried Mab again, rising and 
stretching her arms. “ I wish something wonder- 
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fill would happen. I feel like the deluge. The 
waters of the great deep are broken up, and the 
windows of heaven are opened. I must sit down 
and play the scales.” 

Mab was opening the piano, while the others 
were laugliing at this climax, when a cab stopped 
before the house, and there forthwith came a 
quick rap of the knocker. 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Meyrick, starting up, “ it 
is after ten, and Phoebe is gone to bed.” She 
hastened out, leaving the parlor door open. 

“ Mr. Deronda!” The girls could hear this ex¬ 
clamation from their mamma. Mab clasped her 
hands, saying in a loud whisper, “ There now! 
something w going to happen;” Kate and Amy 
gave up their work in amazement. But Deron- 
da’s tone in reply was so low that they could not 
hear his words, and Mrs. Meyrick immediately 
closed the parlor door. 

“I know I am trusting to your goodness in a 
most extraordinary way,” Deronda went on, after 
giving his brief narrative; “ but you can imagine 
how helpless I feel with a young creature like 
this on my hands. I could not go with her among 
strangers, and in her nervous state I should dread 
taking her into a house full of servants. I have 
trusted to your mercy. I hope you will not think 
my act unwarrantable.” 

“ On the contrary. You have honored me by 
trusting me. I see your difficulty. Pray bring 
her in. I will go and prepare the girls.” 

While Deronda wxmt back to the cab, Mrs. 
Meyrick turned into the parlor again and said: 
“ Here is somebody to take care of instead of your 
wounded conscripts, Mab: a poor girl who was 
going to drown herself in despair. Mr. Deronda 
found her only just in time to save her. He brought 
her along in his boat, and did not know what else 
it would be safe to do with her, so he has trusted 
us and brought her here. It seems she is a Jew¬ 
ess, but quite refined, he says—knowing Italian 
and music.” 

The three girls, wondering and expectant, came 
forward and stood near each other in mute con¬ 
fidence that they were all feeling alike imder this 
appeal to their compassion. Mab looked rather 
awe-stricken, as if this answer to her wish were 
something preternatural. 

Meanwhile Deronda, going to the door of the 
cab, where the pale face was now gazing out with 
roused observation, said, “I have brought you to 
vsome of the kindest people in the world : there 
•are daughters like you. It is a happy home. 
Will you let me take you to them ?” 

She stepped out obediently, putting her hand 
in his and forgetting her hat; and when Deronda 
led her into the full light of the parlor where the 
four little women stood awaiting her, she made a 
picture that would have stirred much duller sensi¬ 
bilities than theirs. At first she was a little dazed 
by the sudden light, and before she had concen¬ 
trated her glance he had put her hand into the 
mother’s. He was inwardly rejoicing that the 
Meyricks were so small: the dark-curled head 
was the highest among them. The poor wanderer 
could not be afraid of these gentle faces so near 
hers; and now she was looking at each of them 
in turn while the mother said, “You must be 
weary, poor child.” 

“We will take care of you—we will comfort 
you—we will love you,” cried Mab, no longer 


able to restrain herself, and taking the small right 
hand caressingly between both her own. This 
gentle welcoming warmth was penetrating the 
bewildered one: she hung back just enough to 
see better the four faces in front of her, whose 
good-will was being reflected in hers, not in any 
smile, but in that undefinable change which tells 
us that anxiety is passing into contentment. For 
an instant she looked up at Deronda, as if she 
were referring all this mercy to him, and then 
again turning to Mrs. Meyrick, said, with more 
collectedness in her sweet tones than he had 
heard before: 

“ I am a stranger. I am a Jewess. You might 
have thought I was wicked.” 

“No, we are sure you are good,” burst out 
Mab. 

“We think no evil of you, poor child. You 
shall be safe with us,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “ Come 
now and sit down. You must have some food, 
and then go to rest.” 

The stranger looked up again at Deronda, who 
said, 

“You will have no more fears with these 
friends ? You will rest to-night V” 

“ Oh, I should not fear. I should rest. I think 
these are the ministering angels.” 

Mrs. Meyrick wanted to lead her to a seat, but 
again hanging back gently, the poor weary thing 
spoke as if with a scruple at being received with¬ 
out a further account of herself: 

“ My name is Mirah Lapidoth. I am come a 
long way, all the way from Prague, by myself. I 
made my escape. I ran away from dreadful things. 
I came to find my mother and brother in London. 
I had been taken from my mother when I was 
little, but I thought I could find her again. I 
had trouble—the houses were all gone—I could 
not find her. It has been a long while, and I had 
not much money. That is why I am in distress.” 

“ Our mother will be good to 3xu,” cried Mab. 
“ See what a nice little mother she is!” 

“ Do sit down now,” said Kate, moving a chair 
forward, while Amy ran to get some tea. 

Mirah resisted no longer, but seated herself with 
perfect grace, crossing her little feet, laying her 
hands one over the other on her lap, and looking 
at her friends with placid reverence; whereupon 
Hafiz, who had been watching the scene restlessly, 
came forward with tail erect and rubbed himself 
against her ankles. Deronda felt it time to take 
his leave. 

“Will you allow me to come again and inquire 
—perhaps at five to-morix)w?” he said to Mrs. 
Meyrick. 

“ Yes, pray; we shall have had time to make 
acquaintance then.” 

“ Good-by,” said Deronda, looking down at Mi¬ 
rah, and putting out his hand. She rose as she 
took it, and the moment brought back to them 
both strongly the other moment when she had 
first taken that outstretched hand. She lifted 
her eyes to his and said, with reverential fervor, 
“The God of our fathers bless you and deliver 
you from all evil as you have delivered me. I did 
not believe there was any man so good. None 
before have thought me worthy of the best. You 
found me poor and miserable, yet you have given 
me the best.” 

Deronda could not speak, but with silent adieux 
to the Meyricks, hurried away. 
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APRIL. 


I LISTEN for the voice of song, 

And hear a murmur in the trees 
Of April in a fitful breeze, 

Who says the growing wings are strong. 

Rise ! Burn thy winter robe to-day! 
Thus did the poet Omar sing: 

Tlie Bird of Time is on the wing, 

He flutters but a little way. 


Behold the dawning of a voice! 

Hold hard the sorrow' of thy heart. 

For music keener makes the smart; 
The singer waits not on our choice. 

In the new dawn I hear his note; 

He lingers while the roses blow. 

Then goes—oh, where ?—I do not know 
On what bright w'aves my darlings float. 


(!3iiitai‘'0 fell Cjiiiir. 


A mong the Centennial events there is one 
that should not be forgotten, yet will not 
gladly be remembered, because it is associated 
with a name which is as generally distasteful as 
any in our history. In the winter of a hundred 
years ago was published the famous pamphlet, 
Comnion-Scnse^ which crystallized into fixed pur¬ 
pose the wishes and hopes for independence 
w'hich filled the colonial mind. The author was 
Thomas Paine—a very conspicuous figure in his 
time, but generally knowm to us as Tom Paine, 
the infidel. One little boy wdiom the Easy Chair 
well knew heard his name first upon a raw win¬ 
try day in a New England town, when his atten¬ 
tion was attracted by the firing of guns, and he 
asked what they w'ere for. The reply was in 
substance that some disreputable people w'ere 
celebrating Tom Paine’s birthday. The tone im¬ 
plied that he was a dreadful reprobate. But sure¬ 
ly Tom Paine had done some good service. He 
wu’ote Common-Seme^ and published it in the dark 
hour of the Revolution. It was a wholly unself¬ 
ish service, for he took out no copyright; and 
even in those days, among a colonial population 
of three millions only, poor and in the midst of 
exhausting w'ar, there w^ere a hundred thousand 
copies of the pamphlet sold. Washington, Frank¬ 
lin, Adams, Jefferson, hailed him as a public ben¬ 
efactor. But among later Americans his name 
was always mentioned with horror and disdain. 
It is agreed that no single cause was more effect¬ 
ive in producing the Declaration of Independence 
than his Common-Sense. Yet sixteen years ago, 
w'hen a portrait of Paine w^as offered to the city 
of Philadelphia, to be hung in the hall where the 
Declaration was adopted and signed, it was de¬ 
clined. A likeness of Tom Paine, the infidel, 
must not hang among the august shades of the 
fathers. Yet the religious •\Iews of “ Tom Paine” 
W'ere essentially those of “ Tom Jefferson,” whose 
name will be saluted as among the most illustri¬ 
ous of this illustrious year. 

The feeling about Paine in the beginning of 
the century was largely political. When Jeffer¬ 
son w^as President, lie invited Paine to come to 
this country from France, where he had narrowly 
escaped the guillotine, and he arrived in October, 
1802. His friends gave him public dinners. His 
opponents said that Tom Paine and Tom Jeffer¬ 
son ought to dangle from the same gallows. For 
even in that golden age of the republic, to which 
so many sighing imaginations revert from the 


corruption of this age of brass and iron upon 
which we have fallen, there w'as some warmth of 
party feeling and expression. When Paine came 
to New York he stopped at the old City Hotel, 
on Broadway, just north of Trinity Church. 
And the inquisitive little Laurie Todd, or Grant 
Thorburn, heard one day that the great sinner 
was standing at the door of the hotel, and he ran 
out with some friends to see him. But Mr. Paine 
had gone to his room. The Scotchman w^as not 
to be foiled, and he asked a servant wlio w'as 
sweeping the hall if Mr. Paine was at home. 
Hearing that he was, Thorburn pushed on, and 
w^as show'n into a large room wliere the table was 
set for breakfast. One gentleman was writing, 
another reading the newspaper, and at the farther 
end of the room stood a long, lank, coarse-looking 
figure warming his hind-quarters before the fire. 
The intruder asked for Mr. Paine. The figure by 
the fire replied that his name was Paine. Thor¬ 
burn put out his hand, wliich Paine took, and the 
little Scotchman said that he had called from 
mere curiosity. Mr. Paine replied that he was 
very glad to satisfy it. Upon w^hich Thorburn 
made a bow “ like a goose ducking his head un¬ 
der water,” walked out, and shut the door, while 
all the gentlemen in the^’oom burst into a laugh, 
which he heard all the way to the door. He did 
not care: he had seen the great man. But he 
had to pay for the pleasure. The great city was 
a small town then, and the story of the interview 
grew' as it w'as repeated. Thorburn was clerk of 
the Scotch Presbyterian church, in Cedar Street, 
and if he had hobnobbed with Voltaire—as Vol¬ 
taire was then generally esteemed—or had sworn 
eternal friendship with David Hume, he could not 
have struck his brethren with greater horror. 
The Kirk Session took alarm. A special meeting 
was called, and Grant Thorburn was suspended 
from psalm-singing for three months because he 
had shaken hands with Thomas Paine. 

Doubtless Paine has been very harshly treated. 
His honesty can not be doubted. His pohtical 
views were those of the men of his time whom 
we most reverence, and his religious opinions did 
hot differ from those of many men w’hom we most 
highly honor. He w'as not an infidel in the ordi¬ 
nary sense, for his Age of Reason was written to oj)- 
pose atheism. His misfortune was that he had no 
tact, and the very vigor and simplicity of mind and 
style w’hich made Commoji-Sense and The Rights 
of Man such efficient political pamphlets, made hia 
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religious treatise, the Age of Reason^ fatal to his 
reputation. In the first he trenchantly expressed 
a great and powerful public opinion. In the last 
he came into collision with it, and it crushed him. 
To-day his views would seem very moderate be¬ 
side many to which the public listens with re¬ 
spect, not necessarily because they are generally 
received as true, but because they are presented 
with such skill and charm, with so great a mas¬ 
tery of facts, and such intellectual acumen, that 
they can not be overborne merely by horror and 
indignant contradiction. Personally, also, Paine’s 
life does not seem to have impressed his contem¬ 
poraries favorably. The portraits, indeed, repre¬ 
sent a plain man, with hair queued, curled, and 
powdered in the fashion of the day, and with 
bright and piercing eyes. His manner, also, is 
said to have been attractive. But although his 
'disciples stoutly deny his drunkenness, and aver 
that he did no more* than take “ a glass of rum 
and water with sugar in it” after dinner and be¬ 
fore going to bed, the story of his later days has 
a mean and sordid air. But there are excellent 
stories told of these days. When he was sup¬ 
posed to be dying, an impertinent good woman 
forced her way to his chamber, and told him that 
God had sent her to tell him that he would be 
damned if he did not believe as she did. Paine 
looked at her, and replied, “ Pooh! pooh 1 go away. 
God would never send messages by such an ugly 
old woman. Go away!” Paine’s was not a large 
and generous nature. There is nothing lofty and 
magnetic in what we read of him, and an impres¬ 
sion of vulgarity in the man is almost unavoida¬ 
ble. But if his self-respect did not sustain him, 
we must not forget, in extenuation, the depressing 
consciousness of the detestation in which he was 
held, and which he beUeved to be, as^ few will 
now deny, undeserved. If his companions w’ere 
not those to whom intellectual ability and sympa¬ 
thy would naturally have attracted him, it was 
chiefly because they disdained him as an outcast, 
not because of his conduct, but of his theological 
opinions. A little later the same hostility of feel¬ 
ing refused Dr. Channing a room m New York in 
■which to preach. 

But to us in this Centennial year Thomas Paine 
is the author of the inspiring paper that nerved 
the colonies to declare their independence. He 
put into forcible and resistless form the convic¬ 
tion and the wish which the people hardly dared 
to confess that they entertained. They had tak¬ 
en arms not to overthrow, but to maintain a gov¬ 
ernment. If the logic of events had shown them 
that their hope of reconciliation was a dream, they 
were reluctant to acknowledge it. They were En¬ 
glishmen still, and their hearts yearned for En¬ 
gland. But Paine spoke the right word at the 
right moment. He dropped seed that sprouted 
the instant it touched the soil. In January Com- 
mm-Sense was published: in July independence 
was declared. That fact justified the title of the 
pamphlet. The common-sense of the situation in 
January, 1776, was revolution, not reunion with 
Britain. Let us hope that the portrait of the 
man who saw this and said it for all America 
will not be wanting in the Centennial Gallery of 
1876. _ 

If good people were always wise people, the 
world would improve much faster. Those who 
are actively interested in measures of progress 


and reform, who are sincerely trying to “help 
things forward,” are constantly and ludicrously 
baffled by their zealous brethren, and they are 
half persuaded that the worst foes of every cause 
are those of its own household. “ My dear friend,” 
Sagacity says to Zeal, “ could you not have a little 
tact ?” It might as well demand an ear for mu¬ 
sic of a deaf man. Tact is the priceless jewel, 
but jewels can not be propagated or cultivated. 
Good causes, reforms of every kind, forward move¬ 
ments of society, like the advances of population, 
have, indeed, their frontiers, and the refinement 
and smooth manners of old settlements can not 
fairly be expected. Before the steel is burnished 
with the impalpable diamond powder, it must be 
shaped by mighty blows. The frontiers-men of 
reform, Gracchus, Luther, Cromwell, Sam Adams, 
Garrison, must often seem to be wild, unreason¬ 
able, taetless, mad. But we shiver and wince at 
their attitude and conduct in vain. The work of 
the trip-hammer, only the trip-hammer can do. 
The fronl 5 iers-man must have an eye and a hand 
and a heart ready by night and day to cope with 
savages and wild beasts. The pioneer of refoimis 
must be able to endure the desertion of friends 
as well as the peril of his life from enemies, and 
his voice must startle like the alarm-bell at mid¬ 
night. 

Yet to the bravest man and the surest shot 
tact is invaluable. Frederick Douglass was trav¬ 
eling with a friend of another color in a part of 
the country where public sentiment was bitterly 
hostile to the association of colors. They stopped 
at a tavern and dined together, at which specta¬ 
cle the village, growling and grumbling about the 
stove in the bar-room, was immediately disposed to 
mischief. The bar-room philosophers were sadly 
troubled for the honor of their color. “What 
business has a white man to be traveling and eat¬ 
ing with a-nigger, anyhow ? If he doesn’t 

know what’s decent, we’ll teach him.” The crowd 
was, indeed, very anxious to give the offender a 
few summary lessons in decency. They were like 
duelists, who have a ludicrous conceit that they 
know what honor is. Douglass slipped out quiet¬ 
ly, and returning after a little while, he remarked 
to his companion, in a good-humored way, that he 
had just seen a very singular sight in the stable; 
and the crowd turned to hear what it was. “ You’ll 
hardly believe it,” said Douglass, addressing his 
companion as if there were no one else in the 
room, “ but I gave my white mare and your bay 
horse four quarts of oats each, and there they 
are, eating side by side as quietly and contented¬ 
ly as if they were of the same color! ’Tis most 
extraordinary 1” He did not laugh nor wink, but 
made his remark with a simple sincerity that was 
irresistible. There was a moment of silence. 
Then came the echo. Human wit had spoken, 
and a human heart answered. “What cussed 
fools we are!” said one of the crowd, sententious- 
ly; and a loud laugh followed, which scattered 
like a burst of sunlight the gathering cloud of 
mischievous intention. A little tact had been a 
hundredfold more effectual in melting a prejudice 
than a series of solemn lectures. 

Why will not good people, good young men and 
women, members of Christian Associations, for 
instance, or any body who wishes to be of some 
practical service to those whom he thinks in a 
bad way, reflect that what they want first of all 
is tact ? A young Christian who has a comfort- 
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able and attractive home, and who thinks with 
sorrow and a sense of responsibihty of the more 
luckless young fellows at the grog-shop and the 
billiard-room, hurries forth on a winter evening, 
and opening the door, confronts the company 
smoking, drinking, and tapping the balls, and 
says to them, solemnly, “Come, deluded souls, 
leave these sinful precincts—quit this lip of the 
mouth of hell upon which you are standing, and 
go with me to the prayer-meeting.” But to what 
purpose has he himself prayed, since he has for¬ 
gotten the wise question, “ What man is there of 
you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him 
a stone ? or if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent?” The very first question which the 
young Christian should have asked himself—and 
he should have meditated it all the way from liis 
home to the grog-shop—is, “ Why are these young 
fellows here ? why are they not at home, as I am ?” 
But what is their home ? A cold, dingy chamber, 
■with a bed, a chair, and a chest of drawers. Why 
should they stay there and freeze in solitude, when 
just at the corner there is a bright, warm, cozy 
room, with plenty of good company and good 
cheer? That is home-like, but their squalid 
chamber is not home. It is not primarily an un¬ 
appeasable thirst for fiery liquors that makes 
men drunkards, but the seductive opportunity, 
the circumstance, the comfort and good-fellow¬ 
ship. These are the charm; these bait the hook. 
Beelzebub is no bungler. He knows what is sa¬ 
vory to the palate that he would enslave. He 
does not send to St. Anthony what Paine called 
“ an ugly old woman,” but a lovely young woman. 
He adapts himself to the circumstances. 

And so he teaches how he is to be baffled. The 
practical advice of experience in dealing with the 
question of the grog-shop and the reclamation of 
young men is that the devil must be beaten with 
his own weapons. If a man is starving, don’t give 
him a tract. If a poor ignorant youth leaves his 
dreary and dark and cold home for an evening of 
cheerful society, with all its fatal risks, does any 
body suppose that a formal prayer-meeting will 
tempt him away ? He ought indeed to prefer his 
soul’s health to his bodily comfort. It is not to be 
denied. Only it happens that he does not. He 
does not believe that a social glass and a round 
of the clicking • balls do imperil his soul. Ex¬ 
hortations and denunciations and awful warnings 
are idle wind in his ears. But now suppose that 
tact should be allowed a voice. Suppose that, 
instead of offering him the alternative of the sa¬ 
loon or the prayer-meeting, you offered him that 
of society as numerous and cheerful as that of 
the saloon, warm drinks and simple food, pleasant 
seats and bright rooms, entertaining books, mag¬ 
azines, newspapers, and games of every kind. If 
the saloon has a good billiard-table, let the Chris¬ 
tian rooms have two better. As sweet Charles. 
Wesley said, don’t let the dertl have all the good 
tunes. Let the vagrant young man see that there 
can be' as much evening pleasure, quite as cheap 
as that of the saloon, and without drunkenness. 
Then if he wants the prayer-meeting, he will come, 
and he will be a thousandfold more likely to want 
it than if left to the saloon. 

Satan, says the old legend, plays for souls. But 
why should his opponents suffer him to load his 
dice and hold all the trumps ? The more ignorant 
men are, the more they want to be amused. Bun- ; 
yan knew that Satan had found that out long ago. 


But it is one of the good signs of our times, one 
of the happy aspects of our manners, that his en¬ 
emies are beginning to discover it. The Young 
Men’s and the Young Women’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciations seek to provide for the natural and inev¬ 
itable human and social wants of the men and 
women whom they would befriend. Some less 
perceptive brother or sister sometimes says, as 
he surveys the reading-rooms and coffee-rooms 
and rooms for conversation and games, and all 
the resources of amusement, that he fears the 
spiritual part of the work is neglected. But is it 
no spiritual work to gather these waifs of the 
street from the saloon into the way of intelligent, 
self-respecting'sobriety ? Would it be no spirit¬ 
ual gain if such rooms as those that he sees should 
supplant all the saloons in his town dr his neigh¬ 
borhood ? If the saloon be the mouth of the pit, 
is not the room before him, though it be not a 
chapel, a door open into the prayer-meeting? 
Here in the lower ward of New York, as the 
Times tells us, the most poverty-stricken and 
drunken ward in the city, some public-spirited 
men have opened a free reading-room and an in¬ 
dustrial school. The reading-room has become 
the club of the district for the evening wander¬ 
ers. It is light and warm and cheerful. Eighty 
or a hundred gather there every evening, and the 
police report a marvelous increase of order and 
sobriety in the neighborhood. 

This is tact applied to practical reform. This 
is what eveiy Christian association in the land 
should do in the most various and liberal man¬ 
ner. It is not the starving soul that appeals to 
them so much as the hungry body—hungry for 
fair play, for the opportunities that young Chris¬ 
tians enjoy and that young vagabonds do not. 
Relief is useless unless the nature of the trouble 
to be remedied is understood. You do not offer 
plum-cake to a man who has fallen and broken 
his leg, nor propose to soothe sorrow by reading 
the almanac. Tact is only instinctive common- 
sense. If the saloons are attractive to the vaga¬ 
bonds, how will you draw them away except by 
a greater attraction? The brethren who insist 
that the prayer-meeting rather than the reading- 
room or the refreshment-room is the proper an¬ 
tithesis of the saloon and bar-room should be gen¬ 
tly put aside as well-meaning but not wise. It is 
upon those who "^dsit the sick and the prisoner, 
who give the cup of cold water, who, with hearts 
full of sympathy and hands tender with tact, give 
a truer direction to the natural desires and im¬ 
pulses of youth, that the blessing falls—inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of these My little ones, 
ye did it unto Me. 


Ip there are any readers of Bulwer’s Pelham 
among the young folks of to-day, they will recall 
what the older public of Bulwer remembers, that 
in the very first chapter of that story a passion 
for bric-d-hrac prevents an elopement and saves, 
if not the peace of a family, a most promising 
suit for damages. Mrs. Pelham, at the end of an 
unusually duU season, looked over her list of en¬ 
gagements, and finding that none of importance 
remained, decided to elope with Mr. Seymour Con¬ 
way, who had just caused two divorces, and was 
therefore the most irresistible man in London. 
Every thing was arranged, and Mrs. Pelham was 
just stepping into the carriage, “ when she remem¬ 
bered that her favorite China monster and her 
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French dog were left behind.” To go without ' 
them was impossible; and returning into the house, 
she met her husband, who had searched the gar¬ 
ret and the kitchen, the cellaret and the maids’ 
bureaus, in vain, and was just about abandoning 
himself to despair and a lucrative suit. The end 
was that, like thoroughly well-bred people, as the 
historian informs us, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Pelham 
nor Mr. Conway made any noise about the matter, 
and Mr. Conway dined with the family twice a 
week for a twelvemonth. This is perhaps as 
good a moral as a fondness for bric-d-hrac could 
be expected to furnish. But the taste for China 
monsters has been remarkably developed within 
a few years, and families who have dinner and 
tea services which have come down to them from 
a former generation may discover at any mo¬ 
ment that their China closet is a Golconda, and 
that the familiar and clumsy old plates and sau¬ 
cers are royalty in disguise. Let every reader of 
these lines who is the hapiy possessor of an old 
tea-cup turn it over carefully and scrutinize the 
bottom of the cup, if haply he may read thereon 
the magic word “ Spode,” for instance. Yet Spode 
is but of the commonalty, almost plebeian, as the 
wondering Easy Chair is assured by some doctors, 
while, on the other hand, most accomplished ex¬ 
perts have been known to handle a solitary Spode 
saucer as if it were a gossamer web, which even 
the deftest handling would destroy. As for ma¬ 
jolica and the rest of it, the interested student of 
manners has only to glance at a loan exhibition 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art to see the 
costliest specimens of that precious pottery. 

Indeed, to this pottery worship lives are de¬ 
voted ; beautiful and learned books are written 
about it, and costly rooms are fitted up with it— 
sacred shrines to which those who are jaded with 
the march of life may withdraw, and in pensive 
meditation renew their strength. In his last vol¬ 
ume, Letters and Socied Aims^ Mr. Emerson tells 
the delightful anecdote of the lady who declared 
that the sense of being perfectly well dressed 
gave a comfort which religion itself can not im¬ 
part. That is the gift of hdc-d-brac. A unique 
and historic hinge; a china monster for which the 
Green Vaults themselves can show no parallel; a 
brass andiron from the kitchen of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ; a perfect Palissy of any kind—thousands 
of fascinating bits and fragments and specimens 
which will crowd at once into the imagination of 
the connoisseur—would impart to the well-trained 
disciple of bric-el-hrac a consolation and joy beyond 
music or poetry. The taste is a kind of charming 
infection, a contagious intoxication. A friend 
shows you one of the great prizes, a cup of Celli- 
ni’e, perhaps—if the reader can imagine it without 
losing his breath!—and grounds you a little in 
the elements. Instantly your eyes are sharpened. 
You survey your own stores curiously. Then you 
venture to a sale, and return, modestly triumph¬ 
ant, with inexpressible snuffers or a square tea¬ 
pot. Such beginnings are seductive. They affect 
your opening mind as “ youngling” pigs for roast¬ 
ing affected Charles Lamb. Catalogues begin to 
reach you. You observe that there are manuals 
—books. And a new and absorbing world of in¬ 
terest and delight, with a people and a literature 
and scholars and professors, devotees, and, as it 
. were, saints, is swiftly unveil^ around you. You 
classify men as possessors of this or that treasure. 
There are majolica people, and Dresden people. 


I and people of other similar distinctions. You 
have reached a land in which it is always hdc-d- 
brac. There is no joy but pottery. 

Not that china monsters are confined to pot¬ 
tery. This seems a hard saying, but it is really 
simple. Bric-d-brac^ according to the higher ar¬ 
cana, consists of all rare, quaint, curious portable 
objects—the debris of former tastes and fashions, 
the strange objects revealed by deep-sea dredg¬ 
ings in the antediluvian and pre-Adamite social 
strata and formations. The larger part will nat¬ 
urally be old china, and from old china, bric-d-brac 
in all its vast proportions proceeds. The Easy 
Chair will not be at all disturbed by a severe con¬ 
tradiction of this dogma. If an old Chair may 
not indulge its assertions and theories in regard 
to an old soup-tureen, what liberty remains ? It 
is a pretty world, that of bric-dLrac —a world of 
the odds and ends of all time, of the rare results 
of the most skillful and elaborate workmanship to 
which consummate talent and often a true genius 
have devoted themselves. There are salt-cellars 
extant in this world which should bring tears to 
the eyes of all rightly constituted spectators, not 
so much because the salt-cellars exist as that the 
spectators should have seen them. And after 
all, since, as Mr. Tibbins has often remarked, 
there is plainly a predisposition in human nature 
to attach our affections to some kind of monster 
—dogs, cats, hens, rabbits, guinea-pigs, squirrels, 
canary-birds, or monkeys—why is not the china 
monster, or brass, bronze, iron, silver, or gold 
monster, sent from heaven for that very purpose ? 
Mr. Tibbins asks, and with shrewd logic, why, 
since we have cliina eggs, we should not have 
china hens. He declares that he believes he 
could encounter a brace of brass fire-dogs with 
perfect equanimity, and show himself a very 
Saint George in a hand-to-hand combat, as it 
were, with a bronze dragon. But his is an im¬ 
pure, eclectic faith. The true disciple of bric-d- 
brac reveres a spittoon, not for its uses, but for 
itself, and would gladly cope with a legion of 
actual dogs and dragons to secure an unobstruct¬ 
ed worship of a rapturously and immitigably 
hideous china monster. 


It is but fair to another not wholly unrelated 
but very different topic for the Easy Chair to 
step into a new section before speaking of 
“ household art.” This is, indeed, held by some 
commentators to be but a higher development of 
bric-dLrac ; but it has this radical and absolute 
distinction, that it seeks beauty first. It aims to 
fill our houses with furniture and objects of com¬ 
mon use and convenience which, however quaint 
and curious and old, or not, shall not be so only 
or chiefly, but shall be always beautiful, elevated, 
and refined. This is the doctrine of the new gos- 
.pel of household art as preached by its “ apostle 
Elliott” in Boston and its apostle Clarence Cook 
in New York. They are missionaries whom every 
intelligent heart will wish godspeed. For they lift 
up their voices to tell us what great multitudes 
doubt, but what every sane person will gladly be¬ 
lieve—that it is as cheap to have pretty and 
graceful and convenient and agreeable chairs and 
tables and sofas and household furnishings of 
every kind as it is to have those that are not so. 
The observing traveler—^not upon the prairies, 
nor among the Rocky Mountains, nor in the 
shadow of Shasta—immediately perceives sever- 
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al things upon entering the homes of thousands 
of his felloAv-citizens. The air, heated by a fur¬ 
nace unintelligently made, is dead, dry, and close; 
the wall is coA^ered with a paper that vies in ugli¬ 
ness with the carpet, Avith whose staring colors it 
is discordant; an ugly, hard, horse-hair sofa is 
flanked by half a dozen ugly, hard, horse-hair 
chairs; a clumsy table is covered with gaudily 
gilded books; and a portrait or tAA^o that carica¬ 
ture the faces they would commemorate, and a 
few daubs or poor chromo-lithographs of land¬ 
scape, complete the decorations. 

There is a favorite picture in agricultural books 
which represents the farm of Tom Shiftless when 
that improvident farmer was in possession of the 
property, and by its side the same farm after Mr. 
Trusty Careful bought it at the foreclosure sale. 
It is a most instructive and hortatory perform¬ 
ance. Under the oAvnership of Tom Shiftless, 
the AvindoAv-blinds are broken, and hanging by a 
single hinge; in many AvindoAvs the panes are 
gone, and the holes are stuffed Avith Mrs. Shift¬ 
less’s pld petticoats; tlje grass groAvs in the flagged 
Avalk to the door, and the front gate swings aAvry; 
the fences are all doAvn in the fields, and the cat¬ 
tle are eating from the hay-stack; the hogs have 
the sweet liberty of the garden; and the results of 
universal neglect and shiftlessness—from AV'hich 
you might almost suppose Tom’s name to have 
been derived—are painfully apparent every Avhere. 
But hoAV are the eye and mind of the good man 
and Avoman—such as peruse the Chair—relieved 
upon turning to the opposite side! Mr. Trusty 
Careful Avell deserves his name. If it had been 
given him because of the impression immediately 
produced by the contemplation of the condition 
of his real estate, it could not be more appropri¬ 
ate. Every thing is in the order of an apple-pie. 
The objects are, indeed, precisely the same. But 
the house is trimly painted, the Avindows and blinds 
and doors and gates and walks and fences and 
garden and barn-yard and fields are all in that 
condition in which you AA'ould expect Mr. Trusty 
Careful’s to be. Ills mild-eyed coavs chew the 
cud in the nicest of pastures; his sleek porkers 
repose in the mire of the most unexceptionable 
sty; and his daughter, neat-handed Phillis Care¬ 
ful, trims her rose-bushes Avith the most improved 
shears, and gathers SAveet-pea from her Aveedless 
garden beds. The moral effect of these pictures 
is most edifying, and the most heedless of specta¬ 
tors, recalled by them to his better self, humbly 
resolves, as he closes the book, that Mr. Trusty 
Careful and not Tom Shiftless shall be his model 
Household art proposes to do for the unattract¬ 
ive home what Mr. Careful did for that melan¬ 
choly farm.' By the gentle magic of taste and 
thought, it will transform deformity into grace 
and ugliness into beauty. It Avill touch the stiff, 
angular, horse-hair chair, and, lo! a pretty, quaint, 
comfortable, attractive seat, Avhich is an ornament 
to the room. It AA'ill look upon the coarse, hid¬ 
eous wall-paper, and, behold! a cheap and simple 
tapestry, harmonious Avith every color and form 
within AueAv! The same genius of miracle will 
pass, reneAving, through the house. It will go into 
the hall, up the stairs, into the chambers, and 
such a charm will attend it that when it poises 
itself upon the ridge-pole to seek the heaven 
whence it descended, the whole house will have 


become charming. And why not? When we 
think of it, why should not useful things be pret¬ 
ty ? Why should we suppose that wealth has a 
vested right in beauty ? Why, because things are 
cheap, should they be ugly ? In a very interest¬ 
ing lecture which Cardinal Wiseman once delh^- 
ered in England, he pointed out to his audience 
that the old vases and cups and boxes and other 
objects which were kept carefully under glass in 
museums, which were so graceful and refined in 
form, and were treasured by us as precious relics 
of an extinct art, were the ordinary vessels of the 
uses and conveniences of the life of the times 
from Avhich they descended. Is there any good 
reason that the Avash-bowls and pitchers and jugs 
and jars of old Rome and Athens should be beau¬ 
tiful, and ours, designed for the same purposes, 
clumsy and ugly.? And if we can not invent new 
forms of beauty for ourselves, may we not copy 
pleasing models rather than unpleasing ? Wheth¬ 
er we go back for our model a year or a thou¬ 
sand years, there is really no need of selecting an 
ugly one. So in the cost of finishing and fur¬ 
nishing the house, the pumpkin in Cinderella’s 
kitchen did not more surely hold the gilded coach, 
nor her OAvn “ filthy rags” the most magnificently 
jeAV'eled robes, than every little dollar is full of 
neatness, fitness, and beauty, if we have the gift 
of seeing them and extracting them. 

It is a subtle gift, indeed, for it is taste. All 
the dollars in the world will not buy it. It is 
like that ear for music which those who haA^e it 
not deride and deny. Yet good taste is, not the 
first, but the second, household magician. The 
first is good temper. Good temper will make a 
hard, stiff, horse-hair chair delightful; but good 
taste, without good temper, will make the most 
luxurious and beautiful lounge uncomfortable. 
The two combined make the perfect household. 
The minor magician, indeed, has one advan¬ 
tage over the other, and it is that she deA’elops 
her. Good taste promotes good temper, but good 
temper no more promotes good taste than the 
smile of the gardener ripens straAA’berries. On 
the other hand, good temper has an adA'antage. 
It can not buy good taste, but it may buy its 
works. You may not know mushrooms from 
toad-stools. But if an honest man who, as you 
know, can distinguish them, offers to sell you 
mushrooms, you may buy in tolerable confidence 
that your fillet will not be garnished Avith poison. 
It is so AA'ith the mystery of household art. You 
may not perceiA^e the harmony of colors, nor the 
superior grace of one form to another. But if a 
person Avhom you know to be an expert assures 
you that this paper and that carpet are harmoni¬ 
ous, and that this or that table is graceful and 
pleasing, if you really do not know, Avhy should 
you not trust him ? Mrs. Potiphar perennially 
shows her confidence in Mr. Marcotte by giving 
him carte hlanclie to redecorate and furnish. She 
does it, perhaps, quite as much because of his 
fashion as of his taste. But Avhat she does ex- 
pensiA^ely for fashion, may not you do economical¬ 
ly for taste ? In a word, it is the apparent mis¬ 
sion of what is known as household art to show 
that cheap and nasty are not SAnonymous. Those 
Avho prove it, as Mr. Elliott and Mr. Cook are en¬ 
gaged in doing, will be honored as public bene¬ 
factors. 
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T here is much in common in the two remark¬ 
able lives of Mr. Finney and Mr. Moody— 
Memoirs of Rev. Charleys G. Finney., written by 
himself (A. S. Barnes and Co.); JD. L. Moody and 
his Work., by Rev. W. H. Daniels (American Pub¬ 
lishing Company). Both were educated for a sec¬ 
ular life—one for the law, the other for trade. 
Both threw themselves into religious work with 
a vehement earnestness of purpose characteristic 
of positive and intense natures. Both went out¬ 
side of the ordinary church congregations for the 
materials on which to work. Both dropped, or 
rather never assumed, the professional language 
of the schools, and spoke with a plainness and 
simplicity of diction and illustration which our 
“schools of the prophets” certainly do not de¬ 
velop, if they do not absolutely discourage. Both 
were, however, though not in a professional sense, 
theologians, and both preached in a remarkable 
degree, perhaps more than most ministers, a clear¬ 
ly defined, pronounced, doctrinal theology. And 
the ministry of both was accompanied by the 
most marvelous results. How far these results 
are to be regarded as transient, how far they are 
permanent, how far they alfect only feeling, and 
how far they change the current and course of 
life itself, is a question into which this Literary 
Recorder does npt enter, albeit we must altogeth¬ 
er disregard ordinarily credible testimony if we 
do not accept it as true that in a great many in¬ 
dividual cases, at all events, the change was real, 
and gave not only a new impetus, but an entirely 
new direction, to the whole life. Nor was the 
influence of their life labors confined to their 
immediate fields. It extended in widening cir¬ 
cles, often going before and preparing the way 
for their coming. Mr. Finney particularly nar¬ 
rates some remarkable illustrations of this mys¬ 
terious and impersonal influence, which accom¬ 
panied, but can not be directly traced to, his own 
preaching. Some backwoodsmen, coming down 
to Philadelphia, became interested in Mr. Fin¬ 
ney’s ministry. They carried back the story of 
the New Testament to the wilderness. A revival 
in the woods followed. It extended over a lum¬ 
ber tract of over eighty miles, without a single 
church or minister in the entire region. One 
man, who lived in a little shanty by himself, 
became impressed, he knew not how, came out 
of his hermitage to get light or to give it, such 
as he had, and found his fellow-lumbermen or¬ 
ganized in a prayer-meeting. He joined them 
forthwith. Mr. Finney reports his prayer: “ Lord, 
you have got me down, and I hope you will keep 
me down. And since you have had so good luck 
with me, I hope you will try other sinners.” A 
German infidel was very much enraged w'ith his 
wife because she would persist in attending the 
. meetings. He finally told her if she went again 
he would kill her. She made light of the threat. 
But when she came home, she found him ready 
to fulfill it. He chased her, dagger in hand, over 
the house. The servant blew* out the light, and 
in the darkness she escaped. The next morning 
she returned, taking it for granted that the fury 
of the passion would have passed away. But as 
soon as she was in the house, her husband lock¬ 
ed the door and drew the dagger on her again. 
He pursued her from room to room till she en¬ 


tered the last, from which there was no escape. 
“She threw herself upon her knees as he was 
about to strike her with his dagger, and lifted up 
her hands to heaven, and cried for mercy upon 
herself and him. At this point God arrested him. 
She said he looked at her for a moment, dropped 
his dagger, and fell upon the floor and cried for 
mercy himself.” He became an earnest Christian, 
and a year or two after, when Mr. Finney met him, 
still remained so. These volumes are full of nar¬ 
ratives of moral change as marvelous as this. Mr. 
Finney was the honored president of one of our lar¬ 
gest colleges. The men are still living who could 
correct or confirm the story of these two lives. 
That the changes wrought w'ere not wholly tran¬ 
sient and emotional seems to be certified beyond 
reasonable question. Years subsequent to the 
revival in Rochester, the District Attorney of that 
city reported that with a population three times 
as great, the prosecutions for crime were not one- 
third as many as theretofore. It does not follow, 
of course, that the diminution of crime was due 
to the revival. But the fact is significant. 

Mr. Moody’s w'ork in “ The Sands,” and Mr. 
Finney’s revival labors in Western New York, are 
full of dramatic interest, and atford suggestive 
material for the study of Christian workers. For 
though both men are idiosyncratic and peculiar, 
both have the privilege of genius, neither is an ex¬ 
ample to 430 implicitly followed, yet the 'pHndples 
of work are every wdiere the samcj’though the 
methods are not; and as the military schools 
make a study of the campaigns of the first Na¬ 
poleon, though they never can create a second, so 
our ministers, theological students, and Sabbath- 
school teachers will do well to make a study of 
the ways and methods of Mr. Finney and Mr. 
Moody, though whoever attempts to imitate their 
methods without first imbibing their spirit will 
only bring disrepute on that religion which he 
supposes himself desirous to advance. 

Hon. S. S. Cox, in his own character and career, 
illustrates the advantage of a genial good humor. 
Being pronounced in his political views, and very 
hearty in his fealty to his party, he is yet a gen¬ 
eral if not a universal favorite, because the geni¬ 
ality of his humor effectually thaws the barriers 
of a party prejudice, and he turns a laugh so 
neatly upon an opponent that the victim is com¬ 
pelled to relish the joke even though he suffers 
from it. Why loe Laugh (Harper and Brothers) 
is not an attempt to solve that insoluble ques¬ 
tion. Some very ponderous disquisitions have 
been written on that subject by men who appar¬ 
ently neither laughed themselves nor knew why 
other men should do so. Such philosophers have 
as signally failed, in their dissection of a joke, to 
find the secret of merriment, as the anatomists, 
in their dissection of a body, the secret place of 
the soul. Mr. Cox is not one of this class of met¬ 
aphysical analysts. Nor is he a mere collector of 
jokes, a retailer of second-hand wares, nor his 
book one of those productions which bear about 
the same relation to genuine humor that a Chat¬ 
ham Street dealer’s shop does to an original man¬ 
ufactory. Something between a philosophy and 
a repertoire of humor is this monograph, pre¬ 
pared by a man who has had a large experience 
of life, who has a keen sense of the humorous, 
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who has gathered in many fields, both of liter¬ 
ature and of life, the amusing, who is content 
to classify without attempting to analyze, whose 
personal humor is never either sardonic or coarse, 
and whose pen rarely compels us to a loud laugh 
or fails to keep us supplied with a pleasant smile. 
For further and more minute acquaintance we 
must refer our readers either to the book itself, 
or to some specimens of it which have already 
appeared in single papers in numbers of this 
Magazine. 

In our own home circle we have found Smith’s 
PHndpia Latina the best primary instruction 
book for the use of the beginner in the Latin 
language. We are very glad to welcome two 
companion volumes, constructed on precisely the 
same principles. The German Principia and The 
French PHneipia (Harper and Brothers). The 
peculiar advantage of this system is its combina¬ 
tion of grammar and reading, that is, of princqile 
and application. For the purpose of active use 
as a spoken language, what is known as the Ol¬ 
lendorff system, or a modification of it, is perhaps 
preferable. But language is more than an instru¬ 
ment ; its acquisition is itself a mental culture; 
and no one really knows how to use even his 
mother-tongue who has not studied the princi¬ 
ples of grammar as developed and applied in 
some other and more orderly and systematic lan¬ 
guage than our own. For this purpose the Latin 
is perhaps the best; the German is certainly the 
next best; and Dr. William Smith’s method is the 
one most likely to secure from the outset, and to 
retain to the end, the interest of the beginner. In 
each lesson he is taught a few simple rules and 
principles, and is at the same time trained to ap¬ 
ply them. Having once mastered the alphabet, 
he has the intellectual enjoyment of actually read¬ 
ing something in his first lesson—a real ehjoy- 
ment, though it be only such sentences as “ I am 
old,” “ Thou art young.” 

The bound volume of The Portfolio^ for 1875, 
edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton ( J. AV. Bou¬ 
ton), is a volume at once curious, interesting, and 
instructive. In the latter aspect its value will be 
chiefly appreciated by the artists, to whom it pre¬ 
sents a large variety of suggestive and useful stud¬ 
ies ; but as a curious and interesting art volume 
its value will be by no means confined to profes¬ 
sionally educated men. It contains nearly fifty 
large illustrations—some wood-cuts, some etch¬ 
ings, some photo-engravings. They represent a 
great variety of schools of art, and, apart from 
the rare beauty of some of them, a careful or 
even a casual comparison can hardly fail to give 
the non-professional reader some idea of the 
breadth and largeness of art, and if not an accu¬ 
rate, at least a measurably definite, idea of the 
distinctions between the different schools.— Child 
Life in Pictures is another of the characteristic 
heliotype productions of J. R. Osgood and Co. It 
is in art what Whittier’s Child LAfe is in poetry. 
It comprises illustrations (twenty-four in num¬ 
ber) from a variety of celebrated artists, and the 
phases of child life illustrated are as variant as 
the genius of the masters who have combined to 
produce this unique portfolio. It is a book espe¬ 
cially for mothers, and to be shown occasionally 
as a rare treat, and as a rare teacher too, to the 
children. 

The Bible Word-Book^ by Professor W. Swix- 
ton (Harper and Brothers), gives a list of a little 


over three hundred words, the meaning of which 
has changed since the first publication of the Bi¬ 
ble in 1611; these changes are illustrated, and 
the real meaning interpreted, by apt quotations 
from early English authors. A single simple illus¬ 
tration, taken from the first page, will give the 
reader some idea of the character of this useful 
little volume, which one may carry easily in his 
pocket. 

“yin (abbreviated a) seems to have been nearly re¬ 
lated to on. Hence we find in Acts, vii. 60, ‘ fell asleep,’ 
and in Acts, xiii. 86, ‘ fell on sleepand in Exodus, xix. 
18, it is saicl, ‘ Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke,’ 
properly, all Mount Sinai smoked. To set the people 
a work (2 Chroniclesyii. 18) means to set them to work, 
to keep them at work, and ‘ a work’ should be written 
with a hyphen (a-work). ‘ Skill in the weapon is noth¬ 
ing without sack; for that sets it a-work.’—67iaA:s- 
^Teorc.” 

For all careful students of the .Bible, even those 
who use the original tongues, this book will be a 
very useful help. 

Of the making of books there is no end, but 
books that are growths are rare, even in this 
nineteenth century. Such a one is Monumental 
CJmstianity ; or^ The Art and Symbolism of the 
Primitive Churchy by John P. Lundy (J. AV. Bou¬ 
ton). It is, indeed, somewhat curious that Chris¬ 
tian archaeology has been less investigated appar¬ 
ently, certainly less fully and freely illustrated by 
pen and pencil, than the archaeology of heathen re¬ 
ligions and civilizations. Something like the serv¬ 
ice which, in their departments, has been render¬ 
ed by Stephens’s Central America and Yucatan,, by 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon^ and by AVilkin- 
son’s Ancient Egyptians^ Mr. Lundy here attempts 
to do for primitive Christianity. His preparation 
for his work was a personal visit to and explora¬ 
tion of Italy, Eg}q)t, Palestine, and Syria, as well 
as an examination of the works of previous ex¬ 
plorers in the same fields. His object appears to 
be that of an investigator, not of a controversial¬ 
ist ; and though there arc traces of ecclesiastical 
prepossession in his work, it is written with a can¬ 
dor and breadth which are virtues as unhappily rare 
as they are important in productions of this descrip¬ 
tion. He follows in his narrative the course indi¬ 
cated by the most ancient Christian symbol—the 
Apostles’ Creed—illustrating, from the monument¬ 
al records, the successive articles in this simple 
and sublime statement of theological doctrine. 
Not the least interesting fact educed is the parallel 
which he discovers between Christian and pagan 
monumental teachings; and though there may 
and will be some question as to his conclusion, 
that the ancient systems of idolatry were “ per¬ 
versions and corruptions of the one primeval 
truth as held by such patriarchs as Abraham 
and Job,” there can and will be no question that 
his volume affords, by its material, if not by the 
author’s speculations, a valuable contribution to 
the science of comparative religion. The volume 
is elaborately though not elegantly illustrated 
with nearly two hundred engravings, produced 
by the photo-engraving process. The author has 
done well to study economy, and to give a large 
number of illustrative pictures rather than a small 
number of beautiful and artistic engravings. 

In Lord Byron^ and other Sketches (Harper and 
Brothers), Emilio Castelar comes to the defense 
of an evidently favored poet with all the ardency 
and enthusiasm of a Southron. He is here not 
the philosopher who has written, with fervor, in- 
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deed, but with calmness and with philosophic 
breadth, in the pages of this Magazine concern¬ 
ing political events, institutions, and probabilities 
in Europe; he is a poet, whose enthusiasm pours 
itself out in an excessive imagery; an orator, 
who writes as though he were addressing a Cortes 
of the universal kingdom of letters, whose ver¬ 
dict he would secure by the impassioned flow of 
his burning eloquence. In his imagination Lord 
Byron is an accused, the Puritanic sentiment of 
England is the accuser, the world of literature is 
the tribunal, and he himself is the counsel for 
the defense, won to the advocacy of the case, 
not by any fee or by any hope of renown, but by 
his own personal enthusiasm, and maintaining 
that advocacy, not by any of the disreputable 
tricks which belong only to the second class of 
advocates, not by ignoring evidence against the 
accused, nor by manufacturing it in his favor, but 
by the vigor and the vehemence of his own con¬ 
victions. To one who is already familiar with 
the career and character of Lord Byron the mon¬ 
ogram of Castelar will be a useful counterpoise 
to the view of ordinary English moralists, who 
rarely comprehend the subtilty of the strange 
poet’s marvelous nature; but we should not ad¬ 
vise any youthful reader to depend on Senor Cas- 
telar’s glowing pages for either a critical under¬ 
standing of Lord Byron’s works, a true view of 
his character, or even a safe and comprehensive 
conception of social morality; and this we say 
despite his eulogy of domestic fidelity, which con¬ 
stitutes one of the most eloquent passages in what 
is, throughout, a characteristically eloquent book. 

ZelVs Illmtraied Family Bible (T. Ellwood Zell) is 
in size of page about the same as Harpei'''s Illumi¬ 
nated Bible. Thirty numbers, of thirty-two pages 
each, finish the Old Testament. The New Testa¬ 
ment will occupy a relative proportion. The illus¬ 
trations are all full-page steel engravings. Two 
of these are of natural scenery, one representing 
Mount Sinai, the other the Garden of Gethsemane. 
One represents the Hebrew Tabernacle, but not 
according to the latest opinions of the best schol¬ 
ars. It is now tolerably certain that it had a 
sloping, not a flat, roof. The other illustrations 
are ideal subjects. Those that have been selected 
from well-known artists are well chosen. Some 
of the plates are exquisite—Belaroche’s “ Going 
to Calvary,” for example. The engravings by W. 
B. Scott, which we judge to be those prepared ex¬ 
pressly for this edition, are less satisfactory, and 
some of them had better have been omitted al¬ 
together. The editor is to be congratulated for 
his wdse self-denial in excluding all of Bore’s il¬ 
lustrations. We hope that in succeeding num¬ 
bers he will give some of the best of Alexander 
Bida’s. 

Mr. George Smith, whose discovery of a cunei¬ 
form account of the deluge created so great an 
interest a few years ago, gives some further ac¬ 
count of his explorations among the stone records 
of the past in The Chaldean Account of Genesis 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.). The work of ex¬ 
ploration has been itself one of peculiar difficulty. 
Apart from the hinderances thrown in the way of 
all explorers by the currish policy of the Turkish 
government, apart from the dangers and difficul¬ 
ties of conducting an exploration even when the 
reluctant consent of the govermhent has been 
procured, the deciphering of the inscriptions on 
these long-buried books of stone and brick is it¬ 


self a work of almost incredible difficulty. Pro- 
fessor Smith believes that these tablets occupied 
the upper story of some palace, constituting, in 
fact, a library; that the palace being destroyed, 
perhaps by fire, these ponderous tomes were bur¬ 
ied in the falling ruins. Here, at all events, they 
are found, in tablets broken into scattered frag¬ 
ments. ^metimes a hundred disjointed pieces 
must be gathered up and put together with no 
other aid than such as is afforded by the caba¬ 
listic characters upon them. This work has now, 
however, been so far carried on by Professor 
Smith as to give a tolerably full account of these 
ancient legends of the creation, the fall, the 
deluge, etc. The comparison of these legends 
with the Biblical accounts is certainly suggest¬ 
ive, though scholarship has yet to read the rid¬ 
dle, and offer a clear and intelligible interpre¬ 
tation of its significance. Thus, for example, 
the Assyrian tablets commence with a descrip¬ 
tion of the world when “ without form and void;” 
then follows an account, not in the Bible, of a 
war in heaven, in which Satan is conquered, 
though not wholly subdued, by the God of Heav¬ 
en; following this rebellion is the creation of 
tlie world in successive ages, in a manner very 
analogous to that described in the first chapter 
of Genesis; this culminates in the creation of 
man, when the Deity delivers a long address to 
the newly created being, instructing him in his , 
duties and privileges, despite which, however, 
he falls into sin through the instrumentality of 
the dragon Tiamal, -whose precise share in the 
transactions is narrated, if at all, in fragments 
not as yet brought to light. Whether these frag¬ 
mentary records are to be regarded as corrup¬ 
tions of the original purer and simpler account 
in Genesis, or whether that is to be regarded as 
borrowed and modified from these, or whether 
both be considered to be borrowed from the same 
original sources, the legends are important in 
their bearing upon both the credibility and the 
source of the Biblical accounts of the origin of 
the human race and of sin, because they show, 
from an entirely independent source, that the 
oldest known legends—not impossibly older than 
the Bible—contain traces of a wide-spread and 
early faith in a Divine creation, a pure manhood, 
a voluntary transgression, and the imposition, in 
consequence, of a Divine curse. The illustrations 
in this book are very few, and hardly adequate. 

Volume VI. of Clintock and Stronrfs Oyclopce- 
dia (Harper and Brothers) begins with the article 
“ Mead,” and ends with the article “Nevis.” Dr. 
Strong has been since the last volume making an 
extended tour through the East for the purpose 
of gathering the freshest and latest information 
on the various subjects included in this work. 
The names of forty-six special contributors on 
special topics are given in the preface, and this 
volume contains over 200 illustrations. It is 
thus by far the most elaborately illustrated of 
any of our religious cyclopaedias, and the illustra¬ 
tions are selected wifh -w'isdom as well as with 
care, so that no space is given to merely mean¬ 
ingless pictures. They do all really illustrate. 
Among them are a number of valuable maps, 
which should, however, have been indexed sep¬ 
arately for convenience of reference. 

From Dr. Samuel Kneeland’s An Amcn'ican in 
Iceland (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.) one may get 
a broader, though not a more graphic, picture of 
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Iceland and its scenery, people, and history than 
from the much smaller volume by Bayard Taylor. 
Mr. Kneeland gives relatively much less space to 
the millennial celebration, and more to the his¬ 
tory, constitution, character, and probable future 
of the island. The illustrations are a decided 
addition to the volume.—The increasing interest 
in the far East gives a new significance to the 
well-known work of Rev. Justus Doolittle, So¬ 
cial Life of tlie Chinese (Harper and Brothers). 
A new edition of this well-known work is issued 
in one volume, containing abput 600 pages, and 
all the matter and illustrations, the latter over 
150 in number, comprised in the original edition. 
There is no other book in our literature which 
does for the Chinese nation what this work does, 
in the fullness of its minute information respect¬ 
ing their government and religion, and especially 
their social manners and customs, and their na¬ 
tional characteristics. 

A much smaller and less elaborate journal of 
travel than The Laxid of the White Elephant is 
Through and Through the Tropics (Harper and 
Brothers), by the same author —Frank Vincent, 
Jun. It is without illustrations. The author 
starts for California via Cape Horn, on a clipper 
ship, with three other passengers, from San Fran¬ 
cisco goes to the Sandwich Islands, thence to 
Sydney and Calcutta, and thence northward to 
and through parts of “ High Asia,” coming back 
to Bombay, where this journal leaves him. The 
route is an uncommon one; it includes observa¬ 
tions on lands which are quite off the ordinary 
paths of travel; and though the volume is small, 
and the author gives us a glimpse rather than a 
view of them, his outlines are suggestive, and 
perhaps fuller of real practical information than 
a more elaborate picture would be. 

As a delineator of character, especially of Amer¬ 
ican character, without exaggeration, without high 
coloring, without either sarcasm or eulogy, we 
think, among American novelists, Mr. W. M. Bak¬ 
er has no superior, if he has any equal; and as 
a series of character sketches. Carter Quartex'man 
(Harper and Brothers) ranks as one of his best' 
stories. It is no secret that many, if not all, of 
the characters were drawn from life. Rev. Ogle¬ 
thorpe Quarterman being a well-known and prom¬ 
inent revival preacher of the last generation, 
whose memory is still sacred in the fields of his 
labor, which were chiefly in the South. The paint¬ 
ing is done with painstaking care, and the painter 
is a true artist. He does not merely copy; he 
perceives the characteristic features, and so ad¬ 
justs his colors, his light and shade, his perspec¬ 
tive, that his picture fairly presents the features 
which he wishes to emphasize. The story is lack¬ 
ing in plot, lacking too, perhaps, in incident. It 
certainly is at the antipodes of the sensational, 
but it is not without a genuine warmth of feeling, 
and its religious tone is at once catholic and ear¬ 
nest—a combination rare in American religious 
literature, especially of the romantic class. The 
illustrations, by E. J. Whitney, though sketchy in 
execution, are decidedly superior in conception to 
the ordinary illustrations of the American novel. 
Some of them are artistically admirable. 

The Squirds Legacy^ by Cecil Hay (Harper 
and Brothers), is by an author whose previous 
work justifies a reasonable assurance of an inter¬ 
esting novel. The characters are strongly drawn 
and the story well sustained; and though the ele- 
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ment of humor which enlivens Old Myddelton's 
Money is wanting, and there are some passages 
which the reader can skip without injury, the 
book will, as a whole, justify the reasonable ex¬ 
pectations raised by the recollection of its prede¬ 
cessors.— His Natural lAfe^ by Marcus Clarke 
(Harper and Brothers), is intended to expose the 
horrors of the British transportation system, 
which rival in atrocity the terrible processes of 
the Inquisition. The skill with which it is wrought 
out goes far to redeem its repulsive features. It 
is a book of wonderfully graphic power, and its 
perusal has a strange, weird fascination, recall¬ 
ing to the mind the terrific creations of Victor 
Hugo. A certain vein of humor relieves the fear¬ 
ful details of punishment and torture which com¬ 
pose the dark background of the story. The dia¬ 
logue is spirited, the incidents exciting. While 
it describes scenes of the most terrible vice and 
crime, its moral tone is pure; and while it is 
not to be recommended in all respects for the 
young and indiscriminating reader, it is well wor¬ 
thy the perusal of those who are willing and 
able to look in upon the habitations of cruelty. 
—The LeviVs Chain (Harper and Brothers) is one 
of the strongest temperance tales we have ever 
read—perhaps the very strongest. The author 
of Crinx's Baby is not accustomed to take hold of 
social thistles with a delicate or timid touch; this 
huge thistle of drink and drunkenness he grasps 
with a muscularity and vigor that command ad¬ 
miration. The various links in the devil’s chain 
of vice and crime he shows to be forged chiefly 
out of the same raw material; and his book spares 
not the high in tracing to their roots the excesses 
and vices of the low. The story is powerfully 
written. It is throughout a tragedy; from the 
horrible death of Helena Hurlingham in the 
opening chapter to the frightful catastrophe at 
the close, there is not a break of sunshine to 
redeem the gloom; nor does the book contain 
any hint of methods of emancipation from the 
bondage, the evils of which it simply attempts to 
describe. Powerful in depicting social abuses, 
but not wise to propose remedies, the author at 
least comprehends his mission; and if he can 
only secure from society a reading of his word 
pictures, he may—he certainly ought to—^provoke 
other minds to study remedies for a disease of 
which he.only suggests the diagnosis. 

In The True Order of Studies (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) Mr. Thomas Hill undertakes to set forth 
what is a psychologically necessary order of study, 
inherent in and growing out of the constitution 
of the human mind. He places geometry before 
arithmetic; he includes theology as a part of a 
necessary education. His suggestions are, many 
of them, enforced by practical experience. His 
treatise would have been more widely read if his 
thoughts had been presented in a manner less 
abstruse; if less profound, it would have been 
more efficient.— Geological Sketches^ second series 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.), consists of a series of pa¬ 
pers from the pen of Louis Agassiz, heretofore 
published in the Atlantic Monthly^ and here pre¬ 
sented for the convenience of students. It is 
hardly necessary to say that they are well* worthy 
this separate and permanent publication.— Among 
my Books^ second series (J. R. Osgood and Co.), 
contains papers by James R. Lowell on Dante, 
Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, and Keats, at once 
biographical and critical. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

N Astronomy we have to record the detection 
during January of two new asteroids—168, 
discovered by Knorre, and 169, discovered by Hen¬ 
ry, of Paris. The first was found during a search 
for Siwa (140), and is of the llth-12th magnitude, 
the second is of the 12.6 magnitude. 

One of the most important astronomical events 
of the tuonth has been the publication of the 
first part of a work in three volumes which is to 
be a summary of all the important astronomical 
writings of Bessel. The first part contains a 
portrait of Bessel, copied from Mandel’s noble 
engraving, and two hthograph plates of the ap¬ 
pearances of Halley’s comet, as well as twenty- 
three memoirs on the theory of the motions of 
tte bodies of the solar system, and fifty-one on 
different points of spherical astronomy. The 
editor is Hr. R. Engelmann, late of the Leipsic 
Observatory. It is to be hoped’that this may 
lead some competent person to undertake a sim¬ 
ilar compilation of the works of Sir William Her- 
schel, which is so much needed. 

Hr. Vogel, lately of the private observatory of 
Councilor Von Billow, at Bothkamp, claims to 
have seen and observed the fainter satellites of 
Uranus in 1871 with the fine Schroder equatorial 
(twelve inches aperture) belonging to the observ¬ 
atory. These have so far only been certainly 
observed with instruments of the largest class. 
It will be remembered that.in 1873 Struve an¬ 
nounced the discovery of a minute companion to 
the bright star Procyon, the existence of this 
companion having been suspected from observed 
irregularities in the proper motion of Procyon. 
This was again seen and measured by Struve in 
1874, but we believe he has failed to find it dur¬ 
ing 1876. This companion has not been seen with 
the 26-inch telescope of the United States Naval 
Observatory by any of the observers, in spite of 
assiduous search, but we learn that three small 
companions have lately been seen and measured, 
none of which correspond to the companion an¬ 
nounced by Struve. This is of importance as 
affecting the question of the practicability of ac¬ 
curately predicting the motions of an unknown 
satellite from variations in the proper motion of 
a large star, the proper motion itself depending 
upon the ordinary meridian observations. It 
may be mentioned in this connection that the 
companion of Sirius is even now not in its theo¬ 
retical place, probably owing to the comparative 
rudeness of the observations on which the de¬ 
termination of the proper motion of Sirius de¬ 
pends, especially those of N. P. H. 

The report of the Board of Visitors to the Mel¬ 
bourne Observatory for 1875 records the evi¬ 
dences of activity. A new photo-heliograph and 
two new equatorials (of eight and four and one- 
half inches aperture) have been added to the 
equipment, already good. The great four-foot 
reflector lias been used for the purpose of delin¬ 
eating nebulm, and ten already figured by Sir 
John Herschel in 1834 have been redrawn. The 
only drawings of this kind published as yet are 
two of the nebula 30 (B) Horadus, dravTi in 1870, 
at an interval of less than one year, by M. Le 
Sueur and Mr. M‘George, and these show marked 
changes, to establish which further observations 


will be indispensable. The great nebula near 
Eta Argus has not changed in the course of the 
year. The meridian circle was employed on the 
usual objects of observation. The previous work 
of this instrument was embodied in a catalogue 
of 1227 stars, which was printed in time to be 
distributed to the various transit of Venus par¬ 
ties in the southern.hemisphere, to whom it was 
of great service. Magnetic and meteorological 
observations are carried on, and much extra work 
has been done, in connection with the late transit 
of Venus. American astronomers connected with 
the transit of Venus expeditions bear witness to the 
courtesy with which their plans were aided by the 
officers of this and other southern observatories. 

The third volume of the Bothkamp observations 
has just been published by Hr. Lohse, and we learn 
that the issue of a fourth is contemplated. The 
present volume of this important scries is prin¬ 
cipally devoted to observations upon the sun. 
Part I. deals with investigations upon the physical 
condition of the sun’s surface. Part II. with the 
photographic registration of solar spots, and Part 
III. with an important series of meteorological 
observations. It is to be regretted that, owing to 
the promotion of both Hrs. Vogel and Lohse to 
other important duties in connection with the 
new “ Astrophysikalischen Institut,” now building 
at Potsdam, this fine observatory, which was the 
first of its kind in Germany, is for the present 
unoccupied with scientific work. 

The Austro JIungarian government has author¬ 
ized the building of a national observatory on a 
grand scale, which will probably be completed in 
1877. It will be equipped in the most complete 
manner with meridian instruments, a 12-inch 
equatorial by Alvan Clark and Sons, and a 26-inch 
equatorial by Grubb, of Hublin, besides portable 
instruments. The great activity in the direction 
of physico-astronomical observations may also be 
judged of by the news which reaches us of the 
•completion of the new observatory of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, which will be devoted to celestial 
physics. This observatory possesses a 12^inch 
achromatic by Grubb, Mr. He la Rue’s reflecting 
telescope, and smaller instruments, meridional 
and extra-meridional. 

In connection with the news of the founding 
of so many observatories may be mentioned the 
important scheme which has just been proposed 
by Tacchini, of Palermo, and adopted by the Ital¬ 
ian government. By its provisions the astronom¬ 
ical work to be done is divided among the various 
observatories of Italy, according to their means, 
so that no waste of effort may occur, and the 
governmental grants of money are also so divided 
as to produce the best results. According to it, 
the observatories of Naples* Florence, Palermo, 
and Milan are declared to be institutions of the 
first class, to the maintenance of which the prin¬ 
cipal care of the government will be given ; those 
of Parma, Modena, and Bologna are to be physico- 
meteorological observatories, belonging to their 
respective universities; and those of Rome, Cam- 
pidoglio, Turin, and Padua are to be university 
observatories (astronomical). The increasing de¬ 
mands of science require, or will soon require, 
similar organization on the part of the observato¬ 
ries of every country. 
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Th6 reduction of the observations made by the 
American transit of Venus parties is progressing 
steadily, Professors Watson, Peters, Hall, and 
Harkness (chiefs of parties) having undertaken to 
reduce their own observations, the others being 
reduced under the direction of Professor New¬ 
comb. 

In Meteorology^ there have been during January 
several interesting papers. Mr. Ericsson commu¬ 
nicates to Nature some account of his experiments 
on a generous scale toward the elucidation of the 
subject of the amount of heat transmitted to the 
earth by the sun. As nearly all this heat is con¬ 
sumed in producing meteorological results, it is 
evident that meteorologists can not be insensible 
to the importance of his conclusion that the heat 
radiated from an incandescent plane is not of 
equal energy in all directions, but is proportion¬ 
ate to the sine of the angle of inclination to the 
plane. 

The Meteorological Commission appointed by 
the Italian government has made an elaborate in¬ 
vestigation and report, recommending certain gov¬ 
ernmental instructions which will secure almost 
perfect uniformity in the Italian observations 
and publications relating to meteorology. 

The Imperial Meteorological Observatory at 
Tokio, Japan, under the direction of Mr. M‘Yean, 
government surveyor, has begun its activity by 
the publication of five-day means and reports. 

The peculiarities of the upper strata of air are 
being systematically investigated in France, not 
only by balloon voyages, but by permanent mount¬ 
ain stations, of which three are now occupied— 
Mont Louis, by Falguere; Pic du Midi, by Nan- 
souty; and the Puy de Dome, by Alluard. 

Mr. S. A. King, of Boston, proposes by means 
of a captive balloon to also contribute much to 
the study of the atmosphere. 

Lcmstroin has developed, in the Geneva Ar¬ 
chives^ his views on the nature and origin of the 
aurora. His theory regards this as mainly a ter¬ 
restrial phenomenon, due to electric discharges 
through the upper regions of thin air (similar to 
the discharges through a Geissler tube), and also 
between this air and the earth; according to him, 
the upper stratum of air forms a great conductor, 
which is nearer the earth in the polar than in the 
equatorial regions. 

From the detailed study, by Hildebrandsson, of 
the tornado of August 18, 1875, in Sweden, it is 
evident that this closely resembled in its details 
and its surroundings those that so frequently oc¬ 
cur in the United States. 

The rapid spread of intelligent interest in me¬ 
teorology is shown by the fact that the Paris pa¬ 
pers have followed the lead of those of London, 
and daily publish reduced copies of the morning 
weather maps. 

Professor Reynolds has made a further com- 
munication to the Royal Society on the refraction 
of sound by the atmosphere, fully confirming the 
positions previously advanced by himself and by 
Professor Henry. Interesting relations seem to 
exist between these phenomena and the state of 
the atmosphere before or during storms, etc. 

With the second part of the 164th volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
we- receive the complete memoir of Mr. Blanford 
on the winds of Northern India. This elaborate 
work is one of the finest examples of inductive 
reasoning that have graced the recent progress of 


meteorology. Mr. Blanford has based his studies 
principally upon the observations made under his 
direction in Bengal, under Hr. Thomson in the 
northwestern provinces, under Dr. Townshend in 
the central provinces, and by Mr. Elliott of Roor- 
kee. His object has been to describe and to trace 
out the origin and causes of the normal wind 
currents of Northern India and their annual vari¬ 
ations, in so far as these can be discovered in the 
local physical changes in the atmosphere. For 
this kind of inquiry India offers many peculiar 
advantages. Among other results, Blanford par¬ 
tially confirms for India some of the laws deduced 
by Haim for Carinthia, e. y., that the decrease of 
temperature with altitude is greater with north 
and northeast than with south and southwest 
winds; it is greater in storms; it is greater in 
the higher than in the lower strata during calm 
clear weather. The cause of these variations is 
the variable quantity of moisture diffused through 
and ascending in the atmosphere, there being at 
the Himalayan stations a certain inverse ratio be¬ 
tween the relative humidity and the decrease of 
temperature. Mr. Blanford discusses the rain-fall 
in its connection with the winds, as also the tem¬ 
perature and barometric pressure. His tables 
and charts, showing for each month the distribu¬ 
tion of these elements in India, are by far the 
most perfect that we have. The upper currents 
over areas of high pressure are shown by him to 
move inward, as is now known to be the case in 
Europe and America, and in general there is in 
India a system of upper currents opposed to every 
observed system of lower winds. Mr. Blanford’s 
work has a direct bearing on the subject of the cy¬ 
clones of the Bay of Bengal, and the conclusion he 
deduces as to their origin is apparently that which 
accords best with all that we know of similar 
storms elsewhere. Cyclones are rare in the Bay 
of Bengal, except from the middle of May to 
June, and in October and November. “ They form 
in a region of calms or variable winds; an area 
of barometric depression and rising temperature 
is formed several days before the cyclone is gen¬ 
erated ; currents of air set in converging toward 
this area; finally, if among these currents there 
rushes in a strong southwest or west-southwest 
current of air saturated with moisture,” this fur¬ 
nishes the required abundance of vapor, whose 
rapid condensation gives out the heat required 
to form and maintain a cyclone, instead of the 
small tornadoes that would otherwise be the only 
result. 

Mr. Roscoe urges upon meteorologists the im- 
portanee of maintaining a record of the intensity 
of the chemical action of sky light, and describes 
a convenient self-recording apparatus that ho has 
himself used during the past three years. 

The important report of the English Royal Sci- 
enoe Committee will, it is said, probably result in 
soon terminating the anomalous and embarrass¬ 
ing position that the London Meteorological OflSce 
has long occupied in reference to the government. 
Dr. Hooker hopes to seeure the extension of the 
English net-work of telegraphic reporting sta¬ 
tions, so as to include all the principal cities of 
the globe. 

The Iowa State system of weather reports, un¬ 
der Professor Hinrichs, continues to increase in 
popularity and efficiency. 

In Physics^ Romilly has published the second 
part of his memoir on the effect of a jet of air 
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or vapor in drawing the surrounding air into its 
course. He has observ^ed that, using a receiver 
with thin walls, if the jet be removed only a few 
millimeters from it, and directed not into the 
opening of this receiver, but just outside of it, 
and upon the wall itself, a maximum of pressure 
is produced more than double of.that obtained 
when the jet enters the orifice. Using a jet pro¬ 
vided, like the receiver, with lateral walls, there 
is no longer a pressure, but an aspiration pro¬ 
duced, even at considerable distances. 

Meunier has observed a quartzose sandstone 
from the vicinity of Orsay, Department of Seine- 
et-Oise, France, perforated through and through 
by the roots of trees. The grains of quartz are 
held together by a calcareous cement, which is the 
material upon which the carbonic gas exhaled by 
the roots has exerted its solvent action. These 
roots were those of the elm, and were of all sizes,' 
from a centimeter and more to less than a mil¬ 
limeter in diameter. The author thinks that pos¬ 
sibly in this way roots may insinuate themselves 
into rocks far anterior in age, and thus be regard¬ 
ed as much older than they really are in fact. 

Duclaux has observed and investigated the cu¬ 
rious fact that a homogeneous liquid mixture 
ma^, by a change of temperature or by certain 
additions, become separated into two layers. For 
instance, a mixture of 16 cubic centimeters of 
amyl alcohol, 20 cubic centimeters of ordinary 
alcohol, and 32.9 cubic centimeters of water is 
homogeneous above 20°; but the least lowering 
of temperature below this, even by one-tenth of 
a degree, causes the division of the liquid into 
two nearly equal layers. The author proposes to 
use this fact in the construction of an exceeding¬ 
ly delicate minimum thermometer. Convenient 
volumes of amyl and ethyl alcohols are mixed to¬ 
gether, brought to the required temperature, and 
water gradually added, drop by drop, till a slight 
turbidity results. The liquid is then sealed in a 
tube, being first colored with carmine. Whenev¬ 
er the temperature falls below that at which it 
was prepared, the two layers appear, and of dif¬ 
ferent tints. If methyl alcohol and ether be thus 
used, a maximum thermometer may thus be made. 

Berthelot has given a system of classification 
of acids and bases founded on the decomposition 
of their salts by water, as shown by the thermal 
changes which result. In the first class are placed 
strong acids and bases. These, when separately 
dissolved in water and mixed in equal equiva¬ 
lents, produce an amount of heat which is nearly 
constant for all, and which is not increased by a 
new addition of water or of the base. Such salts 
then are not decomposed by water. The second 
class includes feeble acids. These form salts, 
even with -strong bases, which are decomposable 
by water, the decomposition progressively increas¬ 
ing with the amount of water added. With some 
of the bodies of this class, however, the progress 
of the decomposition is gradual either up to a 
certain limit or indefinitely, while with others it 
is effected totally upon the first addition of the 
water. In the first class are placed chlorides, ni¬ 
trates, and neutral sulphates of the fixed alkalies; 
in the second, the borates, carbonates, cyanides, 
sulphides, alkali-phenates, acetates, butyrates, va¬ 
lerianates, as well as the alcoholates. The author 
thinks these results are due to the formation of 
hydrates of the acid and the base by the water 
&dded. In the first class the heat set free by the 


formation of the hydrates is less, in the second 
greater, than is evolved by the union of the acids 
and bases themselves. 

Champion and Pellet have called attention to 
the resemblances which exist between the mode 
of decomposition of explosive bodies and the phe¬ 
nomena of supersaturation. They mention many 
respects, for example, in which a supersaturated 
solution of sodium sulphate resembles, in its in¬ 
stability and the means by which it solidifies, the 
explosive dynamite. 

Soret and Sarazin have made a series of meas¬ 
urements to ascertain the rotatory power of quartz 
upon ultra-violet light, in which they used very 
successfully the new fluorescent eye-piece for the 
spectroscope recently devised by Soret. They 
succeeded in measuring the rotation of rays as 
far as the line N, and found that it increased from 
61.22 at H to 65.88 at L, 69.03 at M, and 64.41 at 
N. The theoretical values calculated from Boltz¬ 
mann’s formula agreed well with these. Subse¬ 
quently Croullebois has stated that he had made 
similar measurements, extending as far as the 
line 0. 

H. Vogel has made an examination of the ab¬ 
sorption spectra of several salts of the iron group 
of metals, and has drawn the characteristic ab¬ 
sorption curves which belong to them, with a 
view to utilize the spectro-analytic method in 
qualitative analysis. By this means he has de¬ 
tected permanganate in a layer one and a half 
centimeters thick of a solution which contained 
only l-250,000th part. 

Neeson has experimented at length on the so- 
called mechanical power of light as manifested in 
the apparatus of Crookes, and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the motions observed are due to heat 
currents produced in the residual air. 

Gaugain, in a paper on the processes of mag¬ 
netization, has stated that when two magnets 
have their contrary poles placed in contact with 
a bar near one of its ends, their action to develop 
magnetism temporarily at the middle point of 
the bar is very unequal, while the permanent 
magnetism thus produced is stronger at this mid¬ 
dle point when but a single magnet is used. He 
gives theoretical considerations in explanation of 
these phenomena. 

Warren de la Kue and Muller have described 
the method of construction of their new intensity 
battery, consisting of 3240 cells. This battery is 
composed of plates of chloride of silver and of 
zinc, excited by a solution of sodium or ammoni¬ 
um chlpride—a form devised by De la Kue in 
1868. The electro-motive force of this combina¬ 
tion is to that of the Daniell cell as 1.03 to 1; 
the mean resistance of the entire battery is for 
each cell 38.5 ohms. It evolves from acidulated 
water (1 volume sulphuric acid and 8 of water), 
in a voltameter having a resistance of 11 ohms,' 
214 cubic centimetei's of mixed gases per min¬ 
ute. The length of the spark in air, given by one 
series of 1080 cells, was 0.098 millimeter; with 
two such series, 0.629 millimeter; and with three, 
1.623 millimeters; being directly as the square of 
the number of the elernents used. In a subse¬ 
quent paper the luminous effects produced by 
this spark in vacuum tubes are described, the 
striking distance being six decimeters. 

Becquerol has published an important paper 
on the determination of the chemical force exert¬ 
ed by two solutions upon each other by means of 
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the electro-motive force developed. The method is < 
sugg^tive, especially in its physiological relations, i 
since the strength and direction of the electro-mo- 1 
tive forces in living beings are the foundations ( 
upon which rest not only all the phenomena of 
nutrition, but also those of life itself. 

Duchemin has proposed the use of nickel for 
the protection of the needles of marine com¬ 
passes against rust, and he gives the results of 
some experiments in this direction, made with his 
circular compass, which were entirely satisfactory. 
The deposit of nickel does not seem to affect ap¬ 
preciably the magnetization. 

Bleekrode has investigated somewhat exhaust¬ 
ively the question of the use of ebonite plates in 
electric induction machines in place of glass ones. 
He maintains that even in ordinary machines they 
are far preferable, but that in double machines, 
such as the one devised by him, they are the only 
kind to be used. Moreover, they have important 
theoretical advantages in addition. 

Edlund has observed a fact of great importance 
to his theory of electricity, i. c., the fact that the 
resistance of a conductor varies with the motion 
of this conductor, being lessened when the con¬ 
ductor and the current move in the same direc¬ 
tion, and increased when the directions of the 
motion are opposite. In Edlund’s theory, in which 
electricity is only the flow of ether through bod¬ 
ies, the • strength of the current is measured by 
the mass of the ether which flows through the 
cross-section of the conductor in a unit of time. 

Fuchs has proposed to use the electrometer as 
an instrument for measuring current strength, 
polarization, and resistance. In his experiments 
he employed a gold-leaf electrometer in commu¬ 
nication with a dry pile. By combining this with 
the compensation method of Poggendorff, the re¬ 
sults were satisfactory. 

Kerr has been led from theoretical considera¬ 
tions to the discovery of a new relation between 
electricity and light. He has proved that dielec- 
trified media are doubly refractive during the 
charge. The media employed were glass, resin, 
and quartz. The results prove that dielectrified 
resin acts as if extended along the lines of force, 
while dielectrified glass and quartz act upon the 
transmitted light as if they were compressed along 
the lines of force. 

In General Chetnistry^ Precht and Kraut have 
published the results of experiments made to test 
the statement of Debray’s that the tension of 
aqueous vapor which is given by a salt contain¬ 
ing crystal-water in a vacuum is dependent sole¬ 
ly upon the temperature, and hence that this ten¬ 
sion may be made use of to ascertain whether all 
the molecules of this water of crystallization are 
held with equal force. Their conclusion is that 
while in individual cases this may be done, it can 
only be considered reliable when all the collater¬ 
al circumstances are taken into the accomit. 

Meusel has proposed to account for the occur¬ 
rence of nitrites in spring waters, not as is usual¬ 
ly the case by supposing the oxidation of ammo¬ 
nia therein, but by supposing the reduction of 
the nitrates in the water through the agency^ of 
bacteria. He shows (1) that spring waters which 
contained bacteria and nitrates, but no ammonia 
or nitrites, showed the nitrous acid reaction on 
standing four days; (2) that the production of 
nitrites in this way is stopped by antiseptics; 
(3) that aqueduct water containing nitrates pro¬ 


duces no nitrites, even in presence of bacteria, 
unless a carbohydrate be present; (4) that dis¬ 
tilled water containing both glucose and nitrates 
can not be made to generate nitrites if bacteria 
be absent; and (6) that decomposing albuminates 
reduce nitrates to nitrites. 

Houzeau has given a new method for the volu¬ 
metric determination of free carbonic acid, which 
consists in absorbing the gas in a titered solution 
of sodium hydrate, precipitating the carbonate in 
an insoluble form by a neutral solution of barium 
chloride, and then titering back with a graduated 
solution of sulphuric acid. To prevent the forma¬ 
tion of sodium bicarbonate a small quantity of 
zinc oxide is dissolved in the soda solution be¬ 
fore use. 

Sainte-Claire Deville and Debray have pub¬ 
lished some data concerning the density of pure 
platinum and pure iridium prepared with great 
care, and also that of several alloys of these met¬ 
als. They find that the mean density of platinum, 
estimated from ingots weighing from 200 to 250 
grams, is 21.6. Iridium in the ingot has a densi¬ 
ty of 22.239; after breaking under the rolls, of 
22.421. An alloy of 10 per cent, iridium has a 
density of 21.616 ; of 15,21.618; of 33.33, 21.874; 
of 95, 22.384. 

Scheurer-Kestner has communicated addition¬ 
al facts upon the corrosion of platinum stills 
which are used for the concentration of sulphuric 
acid. He finds (1) that the loss is not mechanic¬ 
al but chemical, the metal being contained in the 
acid in solution; (2) that when the acid is free 
from nitrous compounds, it dissolves about one 
gram of platinum for every ton of sulphuric acid 
concentrated'to 93—94 per cent., but six to seven 
grams per ton when the concentration is pushed 
to 98° and above, rising even to nine grams when 
the acid marks 99J^ per cent.; (3) that the loss 
is even more considerable if nitrous products are 
present in the acid. 

Mermet has proposed a very delicate test for 
the so-called sulphocarbonates, now coming into 
extended use among grape-culturists as remedies 
for the phylloxera. If to an extremely dilute so¬ 
lution of a salt of nickel in ammonia a few drops 
of the solution to be tested be added, a charac¬ 
teristic currant-red color is developed. This test is 
extremely delicate, showing (nyooT) 
of sulphocarbonate in a solution. Braun had 
proposed some time before the sulphocarbonate 
as a very delicate test for the presence of nickel. 

Remsen and Southworth have made the curious 
observation that carbon monoxide is not oxidized 
by ozone. The two were passed into a flask, and 
then through lime-water; but not a trace of tur¬ 
bidity was perceptible in the latter, even when the 
entire apparatus was placed in full sunlight. The 
authors discuss the bearing of this fact upon the 
question of free attractions in carbon monoxide. 

In Organic Chemistry^ Fittig’s hypothesis that 
cumol was isopropylbenzol has been established 
by Jacobsen, who has succeeded in effecting its 
synthesis by acting with sodium on isopropyl io- 
' dide, resting upon which was an equivalent quan- 
' tity of brombenzol dissolved in six times its vol¬ 
ume of ether. The action proceeded slowly,^ and 
, after four days was interrupted. On fractiona¬ 
ting, a hydrocarbon boiling near 160° was obtain- 
: ed, which had all the properties of cumol. 

; Michaelis has succeeded in introducing arsenic 
■ into the achromatic series by acting upon arsenous 
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chloride with mercury-diphenyl. A heavy color¬ 
less strongly refracting liquid was obtained, which 
was phenyl-arsenous chloride. 

Commaille has given a means of separating 
cholesterin from the fatty matters with which it 
is generally accompanied, and for which they are 
often mistaken, by taking advantage of the prop¬ 
erty which cholesterin has of resisting the action 
of concentrated alkalies, even when boiling. 

Graebe and Caro have made an extended in¬ 
vestigation of rosolic acid, restricting this name 
to the substance obtained by the action of nitrous 
acid on rosaniline and subsequent treatment with 
water. They find that it is capable of giving a 
series of tetra-substitution products, and is anal¬ 
ogous, therefore, with the phthaleins of resorcin 
and orcin described by Baeyer. Reduction yields 
both hydrorosolic acid and leucorosolic acid, and 
from these come tetrabromleucorosolic acid and 
hydrocyantetrabromrosolic acid. 

Mineralogy. —Professor Shepard has recently 
described a mineral {He^inannolite) which he re¬ 
gards as a new species of the columbite group. 
It occurs at Haddam, Connecticut, and appears in 
nearly square prisms. In its physical characters 
and in general appearance it is very like colum¬ 
bite, but differs in having a considerably lower 
specific gravity.. The chemical relations have 
been determined by Dr. Hermann, of Moscow, aft¬ 
er whom the mineral has been named. Hermann 
makes the composition analogous to, though quite 
different from, that of columbite. 

Since March, 1867, when the first diamond was 
found at the Cape, it is estimated that diamonds 
to a value of twelve million pounds sterling have 
been brought away from there. As stated by 
Professor Tennant, of London, about ten per cent, 
of the Cape diamonds may be classified as of the 
first quality, fifteen per cent, of the second, and 
twenty of the third. The remainder, under the 
name of hort^ is employed for cutting diamonds 
and for the various economic purposes by the 
lapidary, the engineer for rock drilling, and so on. 
Many diamonds containing specks and cavities 
can be manipulated by skilled workmen acquaint¬ 
ed with the cleavage, who are able to remove these 
blemishes. Some two hundred years since the 
work of cutting and polishing diamonds was prin¬ 
cipally done in England; since then this has been 
mostly carried on in Holland, but the English 
stone-cutters seem now likely to regain their ear¬ 
ly reputation. One stone from South Africa, de¬ 
scribed by Professor Tennant, weighed in its orig¬ 
inal condition 112 carats; it has been cut into a 
brilliant weighing sixty-six carats, and this, it is 
stated, exceeds in size and brilliancy any diamond 
in the British crown. It is valued at ten thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling. 

Herold has investigated the kaolin formations 
of the triassic sandstone in Thuringia. He finds 
that the kaolin is never pure, being generally me- : 
chanically mixed with more or less quartz. To : 
jtwo varieties of microscopic ciystals mixed with i 
the kaolin he has given the names of microder- i 
rniculite and microschorlite. They both occur in < 
six-sided prisms. The kaolin he regards as hav- i 
ing arisen from the decomposition of mica, not < 
feldspar, as is often the case. i 

Mici'oscopy. —In a recent number of the Meiv \ 
Ym'k Medical Jowmal is a report of the Boston 1 
Society of Medical Science, in which it is stated i 
that Dr, Webber had found that granxdar coipics- 1 


- cles from preparations of the spinal chord, hard- 
i ened in chromic acid or bichromate of potassa, 
and preserv'ed in glycerine, react peculiarly to po- 
; larized light. Neither cholesterine nor any oth- 
; er tissues or substances to be found in sections 
I of the brain and spinal chord affected the light 
in a similar way. Hence Dr. Webber thinks that 
this characteristic may serve to distinguish the 
granular corpuscles in doubtful cases. 

Some time ago we alluded to the discovery (?) 
of diatoms in coal by Count Castracane. In the 
December number of the Monthly Microscojncal 
Journal he gives his method of procuring them; 
and as his treatment is with caustic potassa in 
part, it is difficult to conceive how the diatoms can 
escape solution. We consider the discovery (?) 
as a very doubtful one. 

Those plants which possess the peculiar pow¬ 
er of absorbing and digesting nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances presented to their leaves have from time 
to time engaged the attention of vegetable physi¬ 
ologists. They are principally insectivorous plants, 
belonging to the genera Droso'a, Phigtcicula, Pio- 
ncea, and Utncidaria. In all these, minute glands 
exist imbedded in the surface of the leaf, reddish- 
purple in Pioncea, and giving a red tinge to the 
leaf. They are smaller than stomates. In the 
Monthly Micx'oscopical Journal for Januaiy, 1876, 
Mr. Alfred W. Bennett describes and figures these 
curious “ absorptive glands” as observed in Pro- 
sera rotundifolia^ Pinguicida vidgax'is, and Calli- 
triclie ve^'na. The latter has not been considered 
hitherto one of the “ carnivorous” plants, but as 
these glands have never been observed, with this 
exception, in plants which do not possess this 
power, it will be an interesting question for fu¬ 
ture research whether Callitriche is i^ot also car¬ 
nivorous. 

In the same journal, reprinted from the Gar- 
dcner'^s Chronicle.^ October 16 and 23, is an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting and well-illustrated paper, by 
Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., on reproduction in 
the mushroom tribe, from studies of Coprhius 
radiatus —a plant so minute that the whole may 
be placed under the cover of the microscope. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly common, and its en¬ 
tire vital functions are perfoiTned in a few days. 
When the cells of the old parent fungus collapse 
and disappear in the water, their place is, in less 
than two hours, occupied by innumerable quanti¬ 
ties of bacteria, vibriones, and monads. Where 
these infusoria come from, or how they so speed¬ 
ily come into being, is difficult to say. The au¬ 
thor finds when a single specimen of C. radiatus 
has been placed on a slide with a drop of water, 
under a covering glass, and this again under a 
propagating glass, that as the millions of fungous 
cells quickly disappear, so millions of infusoria 
just as quickly come into being; and he says, 

“ It seems almost reasonable to believe that the 
fungous cells themselves become suddenly trans¬ 
formed, and re-appear as simple infusoria.” Boil¬ 
ing did not destroy either their vitality or form, 
and those interested in the subject of spontane¬ 
ous generation will read the result of the follow¬ 
ing experiment with interest. A dozen semi-de¬ 
cayed specimens of C. radiatus^ swarming with 
minute infusoria, were boiled in a test tube for 
five minutes, and then hermetically sealed at the 
highest point of ebullition. At the end of a 
month the tube was opened and a drop of its 
liquid contents at once placed under the cover- 
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glass of the microscope for examination. Spores, 
cells, monads, bacteria, and vibriones were all 
there, but the latter motionless and apparently 
dead. In fifteen minutes, however, they showed 
signs of life, and began to slightly move about; 
in thirty minutes the movements were decided in 
nearly every specimen seen, while in sixty min¬ 
utes the infusoria darted about with almost the 
same energy as they did before they were boiled. 
As there are about 22,600,000 cells in one of 
these minute plants, requiring fourteen days for 
their production, it follows that the cells go on 
multiplying all the fortinght at the rate of 1114 
to the minute. In about five hours 3,000,000 of 
fipores are produced. They as a consequence ap¬ 
pear upon the basidia or spore-bearing spicules 
at the rate of 100,000 every minute! 

miinology.—lsiv. William II. Dali read before 
the Washington Philosophical Society, on Satur¬ 
day, January 29, a long and able paper on “ A 
Succession of Shell Heaps in Alaska.” The prin¬ 
cipal part of the communication was devoted to 
an explanation of the three distinct layers trace¬ 
able in all the beds, viz., the echinus layer, the 
fish-bone layer, and the mammalian layer, repre¬ 
senting three separate and progressive steps in 
culture. 

Professor Hayden has had a model made in 
miniature, about two feet square, of one of the 
most remarkable and best-preserved cliff-houses 
in Mancos Canon, and several casts have been 
taken, which give an admirable idea of these cu¬ 
rious ruins. 

The German excavators at Olympia have dis¬ 
covered the statue of Victory, the work of Paio- 
nius, a contemporary of Phidias. It w'as dedi¬ 
cated, according to the inscription, by Messenian 
refugees settled at Naupactus. 

Professor Rolleston contributes to the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute a long and ex¬ 
haustive article on the people of the long barrow 
period. We have not space even to present a 
summary of this admirable paper, but recommend 
it to those who are interested in the history of the 
burial of the dead. 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster, in the October 
number of the Revue de lAnguistique^ discusses 
the comparative m 3 rthology of the Basques, with a 
view to clearing up the obscurity which hangs 
around the history of the so-called Iberian race. 

Those interested in the question of the origin 
and development of the art idea among savages 
will find in Das Ausland for November and De¬ 
cember a very instructive series of articles upon 
the artistic skill of the Africans. Sampson Low' 
and Co. have just published a work by Dr. Georg 
Schweinfurth bearing upon the same subject, en¬ 
titled Artes Africance. 

Captain Burton, in his recently published work. 
Two Trips to Gorilla Land and the Cataracts of 
the Congo^ devotes considerable space to a de¬ 
scription of the natives, including the Fans and 
other tribes. 

Mr. J. Walhousc read a paper before the Lon¬ 
don Anthropological Institute, on the 14th of 
December, on the belief in Bhutas—devil and 
ghost—worship in Western India, showing how 
the lower castes, while acknowledging the Brah- 
minical gods, pay most of their homage to the 
Bhutas or evil spirits, to w'hom they attribute all 
the mischief in the world. ' At the same meeting 
Mr. Groome Napier read a paper on the localities 


whence the tin and gold of the ancients were 
derived. 

The usual progress in Zoology has been exhib¬ 
ited during the past month. A text-book of com¬ 
parative embryology, under the title, Life-His¬ 
tories of Animals^ including Man^ by Dr. A. S. 
Packard, Jun., has just appeared, giving the ele¬ 
ments of a subject usually more or less neglected 
in manuals of zoology. Dr. Sclater’s admirable 
address “ On the present State of our Knowdedge 
of Geographical Zoology” has been received. It 
W'as originally delivered at the last meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, but, as now printed, contains an appen¬ 
dix of much value, giving a full bibliography of 
the subject of the distribution over the globe of 
the vertebrate animals. 

In special groups of animals, beginning with 
the lowest, we have fresh information regarding 
the foraminifera, or lower shelled rhizopods. One 
of these animals, the Glohigerina^ has at length 
been seen by the Challenger its “pseu¬ 

dopodia” or thread-like extensions of the body 
spreading out in the water. Professor Wyville 
Thompson states that if a specimen be immedi¬ 
ately transferred from the tow-net to some fresh 
sea-w'ater, and be examined w'ith a high power, 
the “ sarcodic contents of the chambers may be 
seen to exude gradually through the pores of the 
shell, and spread out until they form a gelatinous 
fringe or border round the shell, filling up the 
spaces among the roots of the spines and rising 
up a little way along their length.” It will be 
remembered that the dead shells of these fora- 
minifers accumulate in such immense quantities 
as to form modern chalk at great ocean depths. 

The shells collected by Dr. Kidder, naturalist 
of the transit of Venus expedition, at Kerguelen 
Land have been, according to the Ameiican Nat¬ 
uralist^ worked up by Mr. N. H. Dali, w’ho describes 
three new genera. One of these w'as described in 
England under the name Lkdonia; but as this 
name was long since preoccupied by Professor 
Hall for a genus of brachiopods, the name Eaio- 
niella is substituted. Mr. Dali also describes a 
genus allied to Cei'opsis of the Cardituke, giving 
it the name Liiddoia, in honor of the naturalist 
of the expedition. A new genus of chitons is de¬ 
scribed by Dr. P. P. Carpenter under the name 
Llemiartlmim. 

It appears that a species of Campanularnxi^ a 
hydroid medusa, has been found in Greenland by 
the Valorous on its return from Disco, which is 
said to be identical with one found by Mr. Eaton, 
of the British transit of Venus expedition, at Ker¬ 
guelen Land ; while the deep waters of Davis 
Strait afford a shell which was long since found 
fossil in the newer tertiary beds of Sicily, and w'as 
s,upposed to be extinct. 

A living nautilus w'as brought up by the Chal¬ 
lenger party near the Feejee Islands from a depth 
of 300 fathoms. According to the late Dr. Wil- 
lemoes-Suhm, it is very common in shallow water, 
and the natives capture it upon the^ reefs w'ith 
baskets made up for the purpose. Like the tur¬ 
tle, it is a dish, but so choice that the chiefs alone 
are allowed to indulge in it. 

Professor Riley’s “ Notes on the Yucca Borer 
{ffegathymus yuccce), reprinted from the Trans¬ 
actions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
is an interesting account, well illustrated,^ of a 
butterfly which bores into the root, tunneling it 
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for most of its length. The insect is sufficiently 
common in the Gulf States to sometimes be found 
in every third plant over extended regions, its 
work rendering the yucca worthless as a hedge 
plant. 

It has been asserted by Bell, contrary to the 
supposition of Vaughan-Thompson, that the young 
of the land-crabs, like the lobster and craw-fish, 
have the same form when hatched as their par¬ 
ents. The late Dr. Sulim, of the Challenger ex¬ 
pedition, however, found some eggs of a land-crab 
belonging to the genus Cardiosoma containing 
young ones which “ were not like their mother, 
but zoeas.” It is probable that the larvae, called, 
zoeae, leave the mother and lead a pelagic life un¬ 
til they have undergone all their wonderful meta¬ 
morphoses. 

The gigantic extinct animals of the eocene 
beds of Wyoming, described by Professor Marsh 
under the name JDimcet'os^ are shown by him, in 
a beautifully illustrated paper published in the 
American Journal of Science^ to have nearly equal¬ 
ed the elephant in size, though with shorter limbs. 
Its head could reach the ground, and it had no 
proboscis. The most remarkable feature about 
it is the exceedingly small brain, which must have 
been proportionately smaller than in any other 
known mammal, recent or fossil, and even less 
than in some reptiles. “ It was, in fact, the most 
reptilian brain in any known mammal. In Dino- 
ceras mirabile the entire brain was actually so 
diminutive that it could apparently have been 
drawn through the neural canal of all the presa- 
cral vertebra3, certainly through the cervicals and 
lumbars.” 

The lemurs, supposed by Haeckel to be the 
point of divergence of lines leading to the insec- 
tivores and carnivores on one side, and to the 
rodents and monkeys on the other, are found by 
Messrs. Grandidier and A. Milne-Edwards to have 
striking peculiarities in the conformation of the 
allantois and placenta, removing them farther 
from the monkey than before, but still, we would 
add, perhaps not disturbing the fact that the le- 
murs are a comprehensive type, from animals re¬ 
sembling which the animals above mentioned may 
have been derived. 

Botany. —In the Botanische Zeitung Dr. Aske- 
nasy gives some observations on the influence of 
light on the color of flowers. Contrary to what 
is found to happen in the case of the leaves, the 
flowers of plants grown in complete darkness, as 
a rule, are as deeply or nearly as deeply colored 
as those grown in sunlight. In some cases bulbs 
could not be made to flower unless their leaves 
were exposed to a certain amount of'Sunlight. 
In these cases, although the flower-stalks as soon 
as they made their appearance were shut off from 
the influence of the light, the flowers were of the 
normal color. ' 

The third part of Cohn’s Beitrcige zur Biologic 
dcr PJlanzen contains a number of interesting 
papers. Dr. Schroeter gives the results of his ex¬ 
periments to prove the relation between jEcidi- 
um ranuneulaceai'um^ D. C., and TJvoniyces dac- 
tylidisj Otth., and between .^Eddium utricce and 
Puccinia car ids. Dr. Schroeter also contributes 
a paper on the relative value of disinfectants as 
shown by their action on the lower organisms. 
Starting with the assumption of the correctness 
of the germ theory of contagion, Dr. Schroeter 
watched the action of different disinfectants on 


bacteria and some of the smaller moulds, and 
gives the following practical conclusions. Hot 
water is a useful means of checking contagion, 
and furniture and clothing in suspected places 
should be frequently washed with very hot water. 
Steam, when it can be had, is, however, decidedly 
better than hot water, and by its means infected 
rooms may often be purified. Chlorine and chlo¬ 
rinated lime are of little use except when in solu¬ 
tion. Permanganate of potash in strong solution 
is w'ell adapted for temporary purposes, but not 
serviceable for cleansing sewers. Of all sub¬ 
stances experimented upon by Dr. Schroeter, car¬ 
bolic acid seemed to prove most efficacious for 
disinfecting, judging by its destructive effects on 
lower organisms. 

Agvieulture and Bural Economy. —Some very 
extensive investigations on the chemistry of for¬ 
ests have been made by Dulk at Hohenheiin, in 
Germany. They comprise analyses of seedling 
trees, litter of forests, and beech and pine leaves 
at different periods of growth. The ash of pines, 
beeches, and firs, one year old, was much richer 
in phosphoric acid and poorer in lime than that 
of older trees of the same kinds. The approxi¬ 
mate composition of beech leaves, taken from the 
trees at monthly intervals from May to November, 
showed variations similar to those of many com¬ 
mon plants, like grass and clover, the percentage 
of albuminoids decreasing and that of crude fibre 
increasing during the successive periods of growth. 
The percentage of tannin increased continually, 
and was greatest in the November leaves. After 
the leaves had attained their growth, the percent¬ 
age of dry substance remained nearly constant, 
while that of the ash increased. Phosphoric and 
sulphuric acid and potash decreased more or less 
during growth, thus explaining and confirming the 
general impression that matured leaves have com¬ 
paratively little fertilizing value. 

As compared with beech, pine leaves contain 
very small percentages of ash. The latter con¬ 
tained little silica, and a good deal of iron hnd 
manganese. The pine leaves appeared to lose 
mineral ingredients during the fall and winter, 
and to regain them in part during the following 
summer, the unrestored portions being probably 
used in the formation of new leaves. The ex¬ 
periments show that pines and firs make much 
smaller drafts of mineral food from the soil than 
trees with deciduous leaves. 

Of interest in this connection are some obser¬ 
vations on the litter of leaves in forests by Eber- 
meyer, which, though reported over a year since, 
have not been mentioned in these columns. In 
woods in Bavaria the annual deposit of leaf litter 
was found to be larger in rainy years and on soils 
with much available plant food than during dry 
years and on poorer soils. The size of the leaves 
is^ dependent upon temperature, and grows less 
with increase of elevation above sea-level. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the accumulation of humus is 
greater on mountains, because the oxidation is 
slower. As the result of seventy-six analyses of 
litter of forests, Ebermeyer finds that, with the 
same tree, the quantity of total ash and of phos¬ 
phoric acid in the ash decreases with the height 
above sea-level. The ash of pine and beech from 
the low lands was five times richer in phosphoric 
acid than that from trees on mountains. The 
litter from low lands* would thus be richer as 
manure, but its removal would, at the same time^ 
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be more hurtful to the growth of the trees in the 
low land than on the mountains. 

Schulze and Umlauft have studied the occur¬ 
rence of asparagin in freshly germinated lupins. 
On exhausting the dried shoots with warm water 
and evaporating the extract to a thin sirup, 
crystals of asparagin separated. By treating the 
mother-liquor with alcohol, still more asparagin 
was obtained, so that the total amount was near¬ 
ly 18 per cent, of the dried shoots. The same 
treated by the method of Sachsee yielded 19.6 
per cent, of asparagin. 

Boehm has studied the function of lime in the 
germination of the scarlet-runner bean {Phaseohis 
multijlorm). It was found that the seeds, if al¬ 
lowed to germinate in distilled water, die sooner 
or later, when the reserve of nourishment is ex¬ 
hausted. This effect is prevented by the pres¬ 
ence of various calcium salts. No other base, 
however, can be substituted for lime. The author 
believes that the function of lime in the develop¬ 
ment of the plant is important, and similar to that 
which it manifests in the animal economy in the 
transformation of cartilage into bone; but that 
its action in causing the transfer of starch is 
obscure. 

The respiration and fermentation of plants 
have been studied by the same author, who finds 
that less oxygen is used in the respiration of wa¬ 
ter plants than of land plants in air. Dead wa¬ 
ter plants absorb free hydrogen, while land plants 
do not. Some plants undergo butyric fermenta¬ 
tion when boiled and placed hot in an atmos¬ 
phere of hydrogen, the amount of the latter be¬ 
ing at the same time increased. 

It is a matter of common experience that sheep 
fatten better after shearing than when carrying 
a full coat of wool. To test the question wdiether 
this is due to a better digestion of food has been 
the object of some experiments by Weiske and 
his assistants at Proskau, in Germany. The sheep 
experimented upon w’ere found to digest no more 
of their food after shearing than before. They 
consumed much less water, however, when shorn, 
and excreted some less in the excrement and 
urine, and very considerably less in respiration 
and perspiration. The appetite was also much 
improved, and to this the better results in the fat¬ 
tening of shorn sheep are probably due. 

Weiske and assistants have also experimented 
upon the influence of salt upon the digestion of 
fodder by sheep. In the first of four periods, no 
salt; in the second, five grams (about one-sixth 
of an ounce) per head per day; in the third, ten 
grams; and in the fourth, none was given with 
the food, the latter consisting of hay, straw, and 
barley. No essential variation in the digestion 
of either albuminoids, crude fibre, or other carbo¬ 
hydrates was observed in the different periods. 
The authors conclude that salt is without in¬ 
fluence upon the digestion of these ingredients in 
the food. On the other hand, the digestion of 
the mineral substances increased with the addi¬ 
tion of the salt. 

In the field of Engineering we may record that 
on January 15, 1876, up to which date reliable 
information has been published, the jetty works 
at the fiiouth of the Mississippi had been so far 
extended into the sea that a decided control of 
the river discharge had been attained through a 
distance of one and a half miles from the land’s 
end, and within 2500 feet of the crest of the bar. 


The Scientijic American affords us the statement 
that the works on each line of jetty are partly 
constructed out beyond the crest of the bar to 
the full distance they are intended to be built. 
The work is being pushed forward with the ut¬ 
most vigor, over 25,000 cubic yards of willow 
mattress-work having been constructed and se¬ 
curely placed in position during the thirty days 
preceding the above date, the total amount thus 
far laid fcing about 125,000 cubic yards. About 
20,000 cubic yards more is all that will be re¬ 
quired to build the jetties up above mean low 
tide, and out to the crest of the bar. The influ¬ 
ence of the works already constructed in deepen¬ 
ing the channel has manifested itself very satis¬ 
factorily, so much so that our informant remarks, 
“ It is confidently believed that a sufficient amount 
of material is now in place, if no more work were 
done, to insure a depth of twenty feet of water 
across the bar within three or four months.” The 
fears of those who argued that the action of the 
jetties would simply be to pile up the excavated 
material on the outer slope of the bar are shown 
to be groundless, from the fact that the water at 
that portion of the bar is already deepening, al¬ 
though the jetties on the outer slope are yet very 
incomplete. It is estimated that in the present 
condition of the works the river current is deep¬ 
ening the channel by scouring at the rate of about 
30,000 cubie yards per day, having removed, up 
to January 1,1876, as nearly as could be judged, 
1,500,000 cubic yards of the bar. 

The opening of the New York Elevated Rail¬ 
road to the Central Park on January 17 is worthy 
of notice. The city is now provided with a rapid- 
transit railroad from the Battery to the Park, a 
distance of five miles. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced, it 
is affirmed, in effecting the ventilation of the Hoo- 
sac Tunnel. It is found practically that there is 
never current enough to clear the tunnel from 
end to end. Among other things in this connec¬ 
tion, the efficiency of the central shaft as a chim¬ 
ney has been called into question. 

The president of the Morris and Essex and Del¬ 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western railroads pub¬ 
lished the fact during the past month that the 
contractors of the new Bergen Tunnel had broken 
through the last heading, and that the tunnel had 
been passed through from end to end. 

The Canadian and Nova Scotia papers are dis¬ 
cussing the project of building a canal to connect 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence with the Bay of Fundy. 
The project involves the connection of Baie Yerte, 
in the gulf, with Cumberland Basin, at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy, by an artificial channel across 
the isthmus which separates those bodies of wa¬ 
ter. An improvement of this character, it is 
urged, w'ould shorten the ocean route from Mont¬ 
real to New York by 500 miles. 

A conditional agreement has been made, it is 
said, by the officers of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
Company for the construction of a bridge across 
the Hudson River at that point. Three million 
dollars is named as the price of the contemplated 
structure. 

The secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association has just published the following es¬ 
timates of the production, etc., of pig-iron in the 
United States in 1875, concerning which the sec¬ 
retary affirms that the figures presented will be 
found to approach very closely to absolute accu- 
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racy. For comparison we present the authentic 
totals of production and stock on hand for 1874, 
viz.: 

Ascertained production of 1ST4,2,689,413 net tons; 
estimated production of 1875, 2,068,696 net tons; stock 
on hand unsold, December 31,1874,795,784 net tons; 
ditto, December 31, 1875, 686,360 net tons. Whole 
number of furnaces, 1874, 701; whole number of fur¬ 
naces, 1875, 713. Number of furnaces in blast Decem¬ 
ber 31,1874, 365; number of furnaces in blast Decem¬ 
ber 31,1875, 345. Number of furnaces out of blast 
December 31, 1874, 336; number of furnaces out of 
blast December 31,1875,368. 

The above figures indicate a reduced produc¬ 
tion of pig-iron in 1875 of 620,717 net tons as 
compared with the production of 1874, and a re¬ 
duction of stocks at the close of 1875 of 109,424 
net tons as compared with the stocks at the close 
of 1874. We may notice here incidentally that 
the British Iron and Steel Institute is about to add 
to its organization an association similar in char¬ 
acter and purpose to the American Iron and Steel 
Association. This supplemental body will collect 
and tabulate the statistics of the iron trade, and 
discuss questions affecting the trade interests of 
the iron industries of the United Kingdom. 

The Railroad Gazette has published the follow¬ 
ing estimate of the number of miles of new rail¬ 
road constructed in the United States during the 
year 1875, as compared with the ascertained fig¬ 
ures of former years. It estiniates the total mile¬ 
age constructed in 1875 at 1483, against 2025 
constructed in 1874, 3833 in 1873, and 7340 in 
1872. 

The New York and Philadelphia New Line has 
nearly completed the laying of its tracks, and 
will immediately complete the necessary arrange¬ 


ments for its freight and passenger traffic. The 
length of the new line from Liberty Street, New 
York, to Berks Street, Philadelphia, is stated to be 
eighty-eight miles. The opening of the road will 
take place about the beginning of next April. 

The practicability of establishing telegraph sta¬ 
tions in mid-ocean is a subject which is said to be 
attracting the attention of several European naval 
powers. The practical realization of this sugges¬ 
tion would enable messages to be sent from any 
part of the ocean along the line of a cable to the 
terminal points on shore, and vice versa^ so that 
communication with iron-clads, mail steamers, and 
other vessels when out at sea could be established. 

The adaptability of the bamboo as a source of 
paper stock has recently been prominently ad¬ 
vocated. It is urged that the bamboo can be 
made to furnish excellent fibre cheaply by simply 
using the plant when young and green. When 
mature, the stalks become too hard and dense in 
texture for this purpose. Excellent samples of 
paper have been made from it; and as the plant 
is of very rapid growth, and flourishes with little 
or no care in every tropical country, the sugges¬ 
tion to utilize it in the manner proposed is wor¬ 
thy of notice. 

The electric light has lately been applied for 
lighting the mills of the Messrs. Heilmann, Du- 
commun, and Steinlein, in Mulhause, Alsace. 

Professor E. J. Houston, in a paper on “ The 
Phenomena of Induction,” urges, with regard to 
the alleged discovery by Mr. Edinson of an “ ether- 
ic force,” that all the experiments adduced to 
support the assumption of a new force can be 
satisfactorily explained by the presence of induced 
electrical currents. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is. closed on the 22d of February. 
^ In the House of Representatives, Mr. Morri¬ 
son introduced a bill for the revision of the tariff, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The bill reduces the taxes on all 
articles except cigars, the duty on which is in¬ 
creased., The tax on. tea and coffee is re-imposed. 

The proposed constitutional amendment (six¬ 
teenth), providing that “ no person who has he]d 
or may hereafter hold the office of President shall 
ever again be eligible to said office,” was defeat¬ 
ed in the House, February 2, failing of a two- 
thirds majority. The vote stood 144 to 106. The 
amendment to the amendment, extending the term 
to six years after 1881, and the minority substitute 
providing for one term of •six years after 1885, 
were previously considered, and did not even se¬ 
cure a majority vote. 

The Senate, February 7, passed a bill providing 
for the pa}Tnent of the Alabama claims awarded 
by the Commission. 

The House, February 8, passed a bill, 178 to 
58j repealing the bankrupt law. The first sec¬ 
tion repeals the Bankruptcy Act of March 21, 
1867, and all laws and parts of laws amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. The second 
section provides that all suits and proceedings 
now pending in the United States courts wherein 
an adjudication in bankruptcy has been made 


shall be proceeded with and governed by the 
provisions of existing laws, which are continued 
in force only for the purpose of closing up suits 
and proceedings now pending. The act is to take 
effect from and after the 1st day of January, 1877. 

The Centennial Appropriation Bill was passed 
by the Senate February 11. The President, on 
the 16th, signed the bill with a quill from the 
wing of an American eagle shot near Mount 
Hope, Oregon. 

The House, February 11, passed the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. The amount 
appropriated, $914,000, is less by $470,000 than 
the sum appropriated last year.—On the 15th, 
the House appropriated $315,000 for repairing, 
arming, and improving the harbor defenses of 
the United States. On the same day the Senate 
passed the Pension Appropriation Bill. 

The bill reorganizing the Judiciary was passed 
by the House February 21. 

^ Mr. Jenks, chairman of the Committee on Pen¬ 
sions, February 21, reported to the House a bill 
for the transfer of the Pension Bureau from the 
Interior to the War Department. The bill was 
accompanied by a statement of considerable im¬ 
portance. The Pension Bureau, according to this 
report, disburses annually $30,248,660 to about 
234,000 persons. Of this sum, $1,071,778 (over 
four per cent.) is consumed in office expenses. The 
number of pension agents in the country is fifty- 
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eight, each receiving a salary of $4000 besides 
fees. Each agency costs annually about $7700, 
while several of the agents disburse less than the 
average salary. By disbursements directly from 
the bureau there would be a saving of $459,541. 
Under the present system the adjudication of a 
claim may be delayed from ton to fifteen years, 
unless it is through powerful influence taken out 
of its order. This delay arises from two causes— 
the location of the bureau and the mode of its ad¬ 
ministration. The bureau, located in tjie Interior 
Department, is unnaturally divorced from the 
source whence the greater part of its evidence 
comes. During the year 1875, 37,126 requisitions 
were made on the Adjutant-General for evidence 
from the War Department Office, and 19,196 from 
the Surgeon-General’s office. The mere writing and 
transmission of these requisitions would in them¬ 
selves occasion a great waste of labor and material, 
but in addition to this and to the labor necessary 
to make searches on army rolls and hospital rec¬ 
ords, an answer much more voluminous must be 
written and transmitted. All waiting which is 
complained of by the Pension Bureau could be 
obviated if the bureau were placed in charge of 
the department whence the records must come. 
There is also much inefficiency, and in some cases 
fraud, in the administration of the bureau. The 
officials are subject to removal for political rea¬ 
sons, and for like reasons persons are employed 
■ and draw pay without performing any duty. 

A postal treaty has been signed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States and Japan, agree¬ 
ing that the rate of letter postage between the two 
countries shall be five cents, and on newspapers 
not over two ounces, two cents. 

A bill abolishing the death penalty has been 
passed by the Maine Legislature. 

The British Parliament was opened by Queen 
Victoria in person February 8. The Queen’s 
speech declares that she has united with friend¬ 
ly powers in urging on the Sultan of Turkey the 
expediency of adopting such measures of admin¬ 
istrative reform as may remove all reasonable 
cause of discontent on the part of his Christian 
subjects; • that she has agreed to the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares belonging to the Khedive 
of Egypt; and that, in connection with the loyal 
reception by her Indian subjects of her son, the 
Prince of Wales, the present is a fitting oppor¬ 
tunity to make the formal addition to the style 
and titles of the sovereign (as Empress). Among 
the new bills announced by the Queen as about 
to be laid before Parliament are the following: a 
bill to punish slave-traders who are the subjects 
of native Indian princes, and bills for regulating 
the ultimate tribunal of appeal for the United 
Kingdom, and for the amendment of the mer¬ 
chant shipping laws; also, legislation would be 
proposed relating to the universities and primary 
education. 

A bill w’as introduced in the House of Com¬ 
mons, on the 10th, providing that every contract 
for conveying persons or goods on shipboard shall 
contain an implied w^arranty that the ship is sea¬ 
worthy. The effect of this will be to place pas¬ 
sengers on the same footing as cargo in regard to 
the liability of ship-owmers for their safety. Mr. 
Plimsoll refrained from expressing a definite opin¬ 
ion, but said his present impression was that the 
bill fell lamentably short of securing a satisfac¬ 
tory settlement of the question.—On the 14th the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer asked for £4,080,000 
to pay the Khedive for the Suez Canal shares. 

Senor Castelar has been elected a Deputy to 
the Spanish Cortes from Barcelona. He wdll be 
the only moderate republican in that body. Of 
the 406 Deputies, 30 are supporters of Sagasta, 
10 are clerical, and 364 are ministerialists. 

The elections for a new Assembly were held in 
France February 20. If the republicans are as 
successful in these as they were in the Senatorial 
elections, M. Gambetta will be the most powerful 
man in France. In the Senate, of 300 members, 
over one-half can be de’pended upon to follow 
Gambetta’s lead in all vital questions, for the 
radicals are certain to unite wdth the republic¬ 
ans upon any issue that w^ould bring against the 
latter the combined forces of the monarchists 
and imperialists. M. Buffet failed of his election 
as Senator; M. Dufaure likewise, and M. Ollivier. 
Among the successful candidates were the Due 
de Broglie, Admiral Roncibre (dismissed last year 
from command of the Mediterranean fleet), M. 
Leon Say, M. De Freycinch (Gambetta’s friend, 
and former War Minister), ex-President Thiers, 
Marshal Canrobert, and Victor Hugo. M. Louis 
Blanc was rejected in favor of M. Peyrat, another 
radical. We have not, as we WTite, full returns 
of the elections of the 20th for the new Assem¬ 
bly. It is certain, however, that M. Buffet has 
been defeated in all the four districts w’hich he 
contested; and this has led him to tender his 
resignation as Vice-President of the Council. 
M. Ollivier w'as defeated. M. Rouher and M. 
Dufaure are elected. 

Count Andrassy’s note proposing certain re¬ 
forms in the Turkish administration of govern¬ 
ment in the Principalities was read to the Grand 
Vizier, but no copy w^as left wdth the latter, thus 
making the presentation of the note informal. 

DISASTERS. 

Febi'uary 5.—In Cincinnati’, the gallery in Rob¬ 
inson’s Opera-house, during a Sunday-school fes¬ 
tival, gave w^ay. Twelve lives lost, and between 
fifteen and twenty persons injured. 

Feh'uqiry 8.—^Destructive fire on Broadway, 
New York city. Loss about $3,000,000. 

Fehmary 12.—^Explosion in a colliery at West 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Four men killed and 
several wounded. 

February 4.—Fire-damp explosion in the Jabin 
Colliery, St. Etienne, Belgium. One hundred and 
sixty-six miners believed to have been killed. 

Fchmary 17.—Collision of the Hamburg steam¬ 
ship Franconia with the Glasgow steam-ship 
Strath-Clyde in the English Channel. Fifty per¬ 
sons drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

February 7.—In Brookl}m, New York, Rear- 
Admiral Silas H. Stringham, U.S.N., in his seven¬ 
ty-eighth year. 

Febi'uary 10.—In Annapolis, Maryland, the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, the distinguished jurist, 
in his eightieth year. 

February 17.—In Hartford, Connecticut, the 
Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., author of several re¬ 
ligious‘works, aged seventy-three years. 

Febi'uary 18.—In Boston, Charlotte S. Cush¬ 
man, the actress, aged sixty years. 

Febi'uary 1.—In England, John Forster, the 
author, and formerly editor of the London Faily 
JSfews^ aged sixty-four years. 




SrEuier. 


B oston has seldom sent to the Drawer a 
neater bit than this: 

A certain man who lives within fifty miles of 
Boston has an impediment in his voice, and is 
otherwise not exactly like other men. He had 
the misfortune.to lose his father, who w^as very 
rich. Soon after this sad event the son was in¬ 
vited to a public dinner, and a friend, fearing 
that he would shock propriety by accepting the in¬ 
vitation, ventured to ask him if he really intend¬ 
ed going, w^hen his father had been dead only so 
short a time. “ Why not replied the son; “ I 
shall eat only the d-d-dark ineaV* 


The “ tit and jottle” anecdote in the February 
Drawer reminds a Boston correspondent that 
“ Boston’s handsome minister”—as N. P. Willis 
called the Rev. Dr. Kirk—in addressing a crowded 
audience at the Tremont Temple, among many 
other good things, remarked: “ The kingdom of 
heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened.” A novel sort of 
yeast, truly! The doctor was too wdse a man to 
go back on his assertion, however, for there can 
be no doubt that he “ saw the point” in a multi¬ 
tude of laughing eyes before him. He “ raised” a 
giggle, if his bread was heav}\ 


A Cleveland man sends us this little scrap: 

Good Deacon B-having, as some of his 

friends thought, shown too little interest in the 
public affairs of the day, was charged by a broth¬ 
er -with being “ on the fence.” 

“ Yes, I am on the fence,” was the reply, “ and 
there I propose to remain as long as it’s so con¬ 
founded muddy on both sides.” 


“ I SUPPOSE,” remarked a Chicago man to a gen¬ 
tleman of Michigan, “there are plenty of saw¬ 
mills in your State.” 

The gentleman of Michigan replied: “ Shud say 
there wuz. Why, Michigan is gettin’ so dern full 
uv saw-mills that you can hardly meet a man thar 
with more’n two fingers on a hand.” And stick¬ 
ing up a paw on which was a single finger, he 
quietly added, '■'‘Tve shuck hands with um myself 


At a fashionable wedding in a church, not long 
since, in Wisconsin, a six-year-old lad was taken 
along to see the sight, and who unconsciously 
created some merriment in his immediate circle 
at the expense of Mr. B-, who, though an ex¬ 

cellent man, and possessed of plenty of this world’s 
goods, was also the o^vner of a remarkably prom¬ 
inent nose. At the wedding all were, of course, 
arrayed in their best Sunday apparel; and when 

Mr. B-made his entry into the room, in full 

dress, the unchanged condition of that nasal 
promontory led little Robert to exclaim, “ Why, 
there’s Uncle Peter with his every-day nose on!” 

Uncle Peter did not perceive the absolute need 
of the observation. 


The University of Michigan now has two schools 
of medicine, the allopathic and the homoeopathic, 
with accomplished professors in both. Of course 
there is some skirmishing between the students 
of the respective schools. A few mornings since, 


when Professor Jones, homoeopath, opened his 
lecture-room, he found it in possession of an old 
cow, which some of the allopathic students had 
managed to put there. The retort courteous, that 
appeared in one of the city papers, w'as as follows: 

Said Galen unto Hahnemann, 

“You’re in luck, Sam. Let’s go halves.” 

“ How so ? Why ask for half a cow^ 

When your halls arc filled with calves V' 


The phlegmatic Englishman, from his dear Lon¬ 
don fog, sends to the Drawer the following: 

A few days ago a man in Heckmondwike, who 
had conducted business operations on a not very 
extensive scale, unfortunately failed, and on pre¬ 
senting his accounts to a meeting of his creditors, 
showed very plainly that there would be no divi¬ 
dend, as there were no assets; whereupon one of 
the company, knowing that the bankrupt was a 
pretty good singer, asked him if he would not 
soothe the wounded feelings of himself and fel¬ 
low-creditors and cheer their drooping hearts by 
w'arbling some melodious ditty. The bankrupt 
expressed his willingness to oblige, and forthwith 
commenced, in tremulous accents, to sing the 
plaintive song, “ And you’ll remember me.” It is 
the first time we ever heard of a creditors’ meet¬ 
ing concluding with singing, but the words the 
debtor sang, it must be coniessed, were very ap¬ 
propriate. 

In Recorder Hackett’s court was recently ar¬ 
raigned one Abrams, a tailor, for “ misappropri¬ 
ation” of certain garments. Being recalled hith¬ 
er from California, whither he had furtively and 
with speed removed himself, he was tried and 
convicted of larceny. The case was carried on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, General Terra, 
where, among other grounds urged for reversal 
of the judgment, was an exception taken* to his 
refusal of a request to charge that the prisoner 
could not be convicted unless the jury found 
that at the time he received possession of the 
goods he had it in his heart to steal and convert 
them to his own use. Recorder Hackett to this 
request replied, “ It has not been established by 
evidence that the man had any heart, and the 
jury can not take any thing on trust.” 

The presumption was one quite too violent for 
his Honor. 

During the late unpleasantness, while the con¬ 
traband camp at Yorktown was in existence, and 
the colored population was flocking to it from 
Confederate territory, it was not always that the 
whole family got through army lines together. 
The subject of this sketch was a father coming 
into Camp Contraband -with his little son, while his 
wife and the rest of his children remained within 
the limits of the Confederacy. Soon after being es¬ 
tablished in quarters at camp the little one sicken¬ 
ed and died. The father took up the little corpse, 
and enveloping it with some old clothing until it 
looked like a castaway bundle, and placing it un¬ 
der his arm, he slowly and measuredly wended 
his way toward a place of interment. As he 
was passing a group of his fellow-contrabands, 
they took notice of the oddity of his gait and fig¬ 
ure, but not knowing the bereavement he had 
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sustained, commenced tittering and making sport 
of him. When the bereaved old man saw this, 
he turned and slowly but rebukingly said to them, 
“Don’t you laugh at me; Ts a funeral.’’^ 


That was not an illogical reply of a boy in 
Burlington, Vermont, who, when asked by his 
teacher what occasioned the saltness of the 
ocean, after reflection advanced with some con¬ 
fidence the opinion that “it must be owing to 
the cod-fish.” 

MY LITTLE SAUCEBOX. 

I’m a clerk, big and poor, in the fourth-story flat, 
With sometimes a struggle to keep even that; 

I am looked at askance by my landlady’s niece 
As a very big wolf in a very small fleece. 

She’s an angular damsel, cross-eyed, rather gay— 
Age, sometlnug quite in the centennial way; 

She can watch like a cat, and pounce like a hawk. 
But there’s nothing on earth like the way she can talk ! 
My six days of work really seem a release. 

For ray one day of rest is a no day of peace. 

Ah, Nature! how careless you were, to be sure. 

To make me so big, to keep me so poor! 

A repast that would fill any common-sized man 
Leaves me quite as hungry as when I began; 

And a coat that would tit any one hereabout, 

On me looks as though I had best go without. 

My head is so large, and my limbs are so long. 

My voice is so deep, and my grasp is so strong. 
That I feel the mistake nothing less than perverse 
Which left nothing small about me but my purse. 

I’ve suggested a rise again and again 
To my ‘"boss” at the oflice—the kindest of men— 
But the least little hint that I’d like an advance 
Precipitates lectures on funds and finance. 

And though I am patient, and make no complaint. 
Yet I know that I wasn't cut out for a saint. 

Then, the angels below and the angels above 
Have conspired against me—I’ve fallen in love! 
She’s as poor as myself, so other folks say. 

And it’s dear little Saucebox, right over the way. 
She lives, like myself, in a fourth-story flat. 

But not quite alone—no, a bird and a cat 
And a scarlet geranium brighten her shrine, 

And she looks from her window right over to mine. 
I never have called, for I haven’t a coat: 

Could I cross the Atlantic, and minus a boat ? 

But I’m anxiously saving, a dime at a time. 

An d I look at her window, and she looks at mine. 

A shortish man sees her sometimes to her door; 

I know he’s been three times, he may have been more. 
Oh, while I am working and waiting the day. 

What if some-one shoiiid come and steal her away! 
Dear, dear little Saucebox, right over the way! 

O Fate! and O Fortune! come once to my door. 
And I swear I will beg you for favors no more. 
You made me to grow this ridiculous size. 

You put her right over there under my eyes. 

Now over my troubles and trials don’t gloat, 

O Fate! and O Fortune! but send me a coat, 

And I’ll count myself lucky and rich from the day 
That I win little Saucebox from over the way. 


She was a lady named Magruder, and somewhat 
strict in reference to family morals. Indeed, 
while Mr. Magruder was a good man, and endeav¬ 
ored to discharge his duties as a parent with pro¬ 
priety, yet his views as to what really was proper 
often ran counter to the views entertained on the 
same subject by his wife, and she had spunk. 
These differences on a certain occasion are thus 
described by a common friend: 

“ I called at Magmder’s the other morning on 
my way down town, and as I knew them well, I 
entered the side door without knocking. I was 
shocked to find Mr. Magruder prostrate on the 
floor, while Mrs. Magruder sat on his chest, and 
rumpled among his hair as she bumped his head 
on the boards and scolded him vigorously. They 
rose when I came in, and Magruder, as he wiped 


the blood from his nose, tried to pretend it was 
only a joke. But Mrs. Magruder interrupted 
him: 

“ ‘ Joke! joke! I should think not. I was 
giving him a dressing down. He wanted to have 
family prayers before breakfast, and I was deter¬ 
mined to have them afterward, and as he threw 
the Bible at me, and hit Mary Jane with the hymn- 
book, I soused down on him. If I can’t rule this 
house. I’ll know why. Pick up them Scriptures 
and have prayers ! You hear me, Magruder ? It’s 
more trouble regulatin’ the piety of this family 
than runnin’ a saw-mill. Mary Jane, give your 
pa that hymn-book.’ 

“ I left before the exercises began.” 


A Boston gentleman was spending his vacation 
at a farm-house. A few days previous to the ex¬ 
piration of his holiday, his host, a jolly farmer, 
held a pair of fine feathered ducks to his view, 
and said: “ Sir, look at these—canvas-backs, both 
on ’em. Mighty dear, though; paid five shillin’s 
for the two.” 

“ I’m afraid you’ve been cheated, farmer,” re¬ 
plied the gentleman. “These are not canvas- 
backs, or you .would never have bought them for 
so little money.” 

“Oh yes,” said the farmer, “these ducks is 
reel canvas. I knows the man who raised ’em.” 

At this moment a friend of the gentleman’s 
stepped in, and on being informed of the state of 
affairs, assured them that he could at once set 
the dispute at rest; and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, brought from his room an illustrated 
book on ornithology. 

“ Look,” said he, pointing to the “ portrait” of a 
fine canvas-back; “ your ducks are not a bit like 
this.” 

“That’s true,” replied the farmer, ruefully. 
Then, his face suddenly lighting up, he added: 
“ Hul on! stop! P’r’aps they’ve issooed a later 
edition 


In a town in New England, at the time when 
the Advent excitement was at its height, lived 
two sisters who, to state it mildly, were rather 
differently disposed with regard to the prevailing 

mania. Mrs. H- adopted the most extreme 

theories, attended meetings at all hours of the 
day and night, and waited for the coming of her 
Lord so continually that, as her husband was 
wont pathetically to declare, “ she didn’t do noth¬ 
ing else.” Mrs. B-, thoroughly skeptical with 

regard to the coming dissolution of all things, 
held to the opinion that, in any case, she would 
not be the less fit for heaven if she attended to 
her earthly duties as usual, and was accustomed 
to listen to her sister’s “new readings” of the 
prophets with little patience. At length Mr. 

H-, being neither Job nor Moses, ventured 

mildly to remonstrate at so much attention to 
flimsy white garments that evidently were not 
for him, and so little to others “ which he might 
mention.” The wife recriminated, and with every 
recurrence of complaint gi’ew more frantic, till it 
became a frequent thing for her to threaten to 
don her ascension robe at once, and put an end 
to this weary Ufe. 

One day, after a prolonged war of words, she 
rushed from the house and threw herself into a 

stream not far distant. Mr. H-, frightened 

and remorseful, at once summoned friends and 
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neighbors to liis ‘assistance. There was a speedy 

gathering at the river, and Mrs. H-was soon 

fished out, in a limp and nearly lifeless condition, 
and borne to the house of her sister. (Ainscious- 
iiess soon returned, and she began to upbraid 
those around her for “ riveting the chains that 
bound her to earth.” “ But for you,” she sobbed, 
“ I should be wearing the robes of the redeemed 
and listening to the ecstatic strains of welcoming 
angels.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Mrs. B-, shortly. 

“ I don’t think the Lord gives much of a reception 
to people who rush into heaven before they are 
wanted. I doubt if He lets them stay at all.” 

Probably this new view of the case obtained, 

for Mrs. IT- quietly returned home, and has 

never repeated her experiment. 

The recent death of Reverdy Johnson has 
prompted a gentleman to relate the following 
anecdote: 

The late Mr. William B. Preston, of Virginia, 
was one of the earliest and most efficient parti¬ 
sans of General Taylor, and after the election of 
the latter to the Presidency, it got out that Mr. 
Preston was to be made Attorney-Qeneral—a po¬ 
sition for which he w'as quite unfitted. Senator 
Archer, of Virginia, hearing the rumor, called upon 
the President, whereupon this dialogue occurred: 

“ I hear,” he said, “ that you think of making 
my friend Preston your Attorney-General.” 

“ Yes,” replied Taylor, “ I do.” 

“ Are you aware of the fact,” continued the 
Senator, “that an Attorney-General must repre¬ 
sent the government in the Supreme Court ?” 

“ Of course,” said Taylor. 

“ Do you know that he must there meet Daniel 
"Webster and Reverdy Johnson as opposing coun¬ 
sel?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Taylor. “ "What of that ?” 

“ Nothing, except that they will make a fool of 
your Attorney-General.” 

Without another word, the Virginia Senator 
took his leave, but he had made the desired im¬ 
pression. Mr. Preston was made Secretary of 
the Navy, probably because he knew nothing 
about ships, and Mr. Reverdy Johnson was made 
Attorney-General. 

A MEDICAL gentleman in Providence sends to 
the Drawer the following: 

“ This being the year of the great Centennial, 
when old relics, long since forgotten, are dragged 
out and exhibited; when old landmarks, long ef¬ 
faced, are now furbished up, as it were, and point¬ 
ed out; in fine, when all old stories and legends 
and histories of the Revolution have become so 
interesting as we approach our great gala day—it 
might not, perhaps, be out of place here to give a 
story in regard to the word killick*^ or hillock^ 
which has but for a few years been found in our 
dictionaries. 

“ My grandfather related the anecdote to me 
about twenty years ago, and ho had heard it from 
his father, who lived during the war of Independ¬ 
ence. 

“ Some fishermen went out fishing in a small 
row-boat in the vicinity of Newport, Rhode Island. 
During the day they had passed the bottle around 
pretty freely, sis was customary in those good old 


days, and, in consequence, became quite exhila¬ 
rated. British cruisers were ever upon the watch 
for any unwary boat or vessel, and in those times 
to venture out in a small and unarmed boat was 
peculiarly hazardous. 

“ Toward night, to their unspeakable horror, 
they perceived the much-dreaded British man-of- 
war coming directly toward them. And as it ap¬ 
peared they were discovered, the man officiating at 
the bottle passed the liquor around, and urged 
them to take a drink all round and row for home. 
The cruiser drew nearer, while they, in spite of 
hard pulling, did not seem to advance an inch. 
But the occasional draughts taking effect, their 
drooping spirits were somewhat revived, and they 
pulled the harder. 

“Soon after a dense fog settled down upon 
them, and both boats were shut out of sight. At 
the same time the helmsman encouraged his men 
with one more cheering taste out of the bottle, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Row, boys, row! we shall be home 
before morning.’ And row they did, as fear and 
liquor only could urge them on. Still the fog 
was their salvation. For when it was lifted, at 
the approach of mornjng, they found, to their 
great astonishment, that they had forgotten to 
raise anchor, and had been rowing rowvi the kil- 
lick all nightL 


I. M. Kelsey is a dealer in “ lumber, shingles, 
lath, and lime” in Crawfordsville, Indiana, and 
with a view of stirring into financial activity his 
dilatory debtors, appends to his bill-head a circu¬ 
lar letter, from which we extract the following 
paragraphs: 

My dear Sir,—I want to ask you a plain question 
in all kindness and sincerity, andl want you to answer 
it candidly and honestly, not in two or three years or 
months, but now! tuis wkekI Supposing you were 
poor as Job’s turkey, and had invested two or three 
thousand dollars in an enterprise which you designed 
to make an exclusively oasii business; supposing, as 
a matter of accommodation and good nature, you had 
trusted it out all over the country, from-to Jeri¬ 

cho ; supposing yon had some pride in you, and meant 
to be square-toed and punctual, and hated to see a man 
whom you owed when you didn’t have the legal tender 
in your trowsers to pay his just and lawful demands 
worse than you would to see an Injun or the devil; 
and supposing those whom you had accommodated 
felt perfectly easy and contented, “ shied the track” 
when you went to see them, and told the wife of their 
bosom to answer, “ Not at liome,” or came into town 
and left without paying even a part— what would you 
DO? Would you let your debts go, “and smile, and 
smile, and be a villainor would you sue every moth¬ 
er’s son of them that didn’t pay you, if it were the last 
business you transacted in town ? 

If you Avere an honest man,you’d do the latter; and 
that’s just what I’ll be compelled to do, and shall do, 
if there is a king in Israel! 

I don’t want money to look at (I can earn enough 
for that); I don’t want any to salt down (I never could 
make it keep); but out of several thousands trusted 

out, I humbly want a few hundreds, and I’ll be- 

if I won’t have it or an execution returned nolla bona. 

I love you myself as a mother loveth her first-born; 
but I love to pay my debts better than I love any man, 
woman, or child on the face of God’s green earth ; and 
by the Great Eternal and the Continental Congress, I 
propose to do it, if I have to make costs for every man 
in Montgomery Count3L Now let’s have the spondu¬ 
licks, and see how sweet and pretty I can smile upon 
you. Yours, earnestly. 


At the Duval County Circuit Court, Florida, 
held at Jacksonville at the last term thereof, 
three negro jurors were offered to the State’s at¬ 
torney by the clerk, who was making up a panel 
for the trial of a party charged with a capital of¬ 
fense. Being sworn upon their voir dirCy the 


• A killick is a small anchor.—Diet (Bartlett). 
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State’s attorney put the usual questions, includ¬ 
ing the following, “ Have you or have you not 
any conscientious scruples as to the infliction of 
capital punishment ?” •vvhich, being duly answered 
in the negative, the jurors were turned over to 
the defendant’s attorney. 

Attorney. “You, juror on the left—what is 
capital punishment ?” 

Juror. “Eh mean cf de man guilty.” 

Attorney. “ Next juror—what is capital pun¬ 
ishment ?” 

Juror. “I dunno what eh mean ef eh ain’ 
guilty.” 

Attorney. “ Next juror—what is capital pun¬ 
ishment ?” 

Juror. “ I ’spec eh mean det.” 

Attorney. “You, juror on the left—what is a 
scruple ?” 

Juror. “You mus’ tell de trufe.” 

Attorney. “ Next juror—what is a scruple ?” 

Juror. “Eh mean you done swa to tell de 
trufe.” 

Attorney. “ Next juror—what is a scruple ?” 

Juror. “ Eh mean I done kiss de book fur tell 
de trufe.” 

Attorney [rising). “ I submit to the Court that 
the jurors are clearly incompetent, not having 
any comprehension of questions to which they 
have made answers under oath.” 

The “ Court” being of the same opinion, the 
jurors w^ere told to stand aside, and the State’s 
attorney descended to the level of the next array 
when framing his interrogatories. 


A LITTLE “ Emy” came to pay her daily visit to 
grandma lately. Grandma had been paring some 
apples, and little Emy likes apples. Emy’s nose 
is as keen as her young mind is quick, and com¬ 
ing in the room she glanced wistfully around, but 
saw no sign of apples. She began with, 

“ I smells apples.” 

“Yes, dear,” answered grandma; “it’s that 
plate of apple parings there.” 

“No,” answered the sprite; “it isn’t apple 
peels I smells; it’s whole apples.” 

And she got one with cheeks as rosy as her 
own. Will that do for Rutherfurd Park ? 


Definitions of wit have been numberless, but 
none of them very witty. One of the best is by 
Pope, in his “ Essay on Criticism 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 

Another good definition, is by Buckingham: 

True wit is everlasting, like the sun, 

Which, though sometimes behind n cloud retired, 
Breaks out again, and is by all admired; 

A flame that glows amidst conceptions fit. 

E’en something of divind, and more than wit; 
Itself unseen, yet all things by it shown. 
Describing all men, but described by none. 

Bishop Barrow, defining it, says: 

“ Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a knovm. 
story, or in seasonable application of a trivial say¬ 
ing, or in forging an apposite tale; sometimes it 
playeth in wmrds and phrases, taking advantage 
from the ambiguity of their sense or the affinity 
of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a 
dress of humorous expression; sometimes it lurk- 
eth under an odd similitude; sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in 
a quirkish reason, in a shrewd imitation, in cun¬ 
ningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objec¬ 


tion; sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme 
of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in 
a startling metaphor; sometimes it riseth from a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange; often it con- 
sisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up 
one can hardly tell how. It is, in short, a man¬ 
ner of speaking out of the simple and plain way 
(such as reason teacheth and proveth things by), 
which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in con¬ 
ceit or expression doth affect and amuse the fancy, 
stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some de¬ 
light thereto.” 

One of the best, perhaps the very best, defini¬ 
tion of a proverb is that it is “the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one.” The saying has been 
generally ascribed to Earl Russell; but there 
have been repeated attempts to prove that it had 
a much earlier origin, and it is interesting, there¬ 
fore, to have from his lordship’s own pen a dis¬ 
tinct avowal of the authorship. In a pamphlet 
entitled Further Thoughts on National Education^ 
which has just been issued, he says: “ I gave 
some j-ears ago to Sir James Mackintosh, as a 
definition of a proverb, ‘ A proverb may be said to 
consist of the wit of one man and the wisdom of 
many.’ Sir James Mackintosh repeated my def¬ 
inition to his family and his guests at his break¬ 
fast table as mine. Mine it certainly was.” 


The following is copied for the Drawer from a 
scrap-book extant in Dayton, Ohio: 

LEGAL WHISKERS. 

As o’er their wine and walnuts sat, 

Talking of this and then of that, 

Two wnghts well learaed in the law— 

That is, well skilled to find a flaw— 

Said one companion to the other, 

“ How is it, most respected brother. 

That yon of late have shaven away 
Those whiskers which for many a day 
Had ornamented much your cheek ? 

Sure, ’twas an idle, silly freak.” ► 

To whom the other answer gave. 

With look half merry and half grave, 
“Though others be by whiskers graced, 

A lawyer can't be too barefaced." 


A Scotch gentleman of fortune, on liis death¬ 
bed, asked the minister whether, if he left 
£10,000 to the kirk, his salvation would be cer¬ 
tain. The cautious minister responded, “I would- 
na like to be positive, but it’s, weel worth the 
trying.” The gentleman gave the money, and 
soon afterward gave up the ghost. 


Dr. -was once somewhat noted in Boston 

for certain eccentricities and a considerable fund 
of humor. One day, walking along Washington 
Street with a companion, they observed a modest 
sign on which was inscribed, “ TJw Friend of Vir¬ 
tue.''' The doctor proposed to go in. Accordingly, 
entering a moderately sized apartment, which, it 
seems, was the publication office of a small week¬ 
ly paper with the above title, and where advice 
and help were sometimes given to those who found 
the path of rectitude difficult, the doctor addressed 
a rather prim old lady, sitting at a table -within, 

“Is this the office of the Friend of Virtue, 
madam ?” 

“ It is,” she replied. “ Do you wish for any 
thing ?” 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing, nothing,” said he; “ only 
I am Virtue, and thought I would call in and see 
my friend.” 

The callers did not wait for a reply. 
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A STLTDENT’S DREAJVI. 

By CHEISTOPHEK CLOUD. 

“ Heigh diddle diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle.” 

I LAID my novel dowm 
With a determined frown, 

And, sober as a German theologian, 

Above my lessons bent; 

At Euclid first I went. 

To wrestle with the problems like a Trojan. 

^neas and his crew. 

And lovely Dido too. 

Had next their proper share of my attention, 

And then my thoughts I turned 
Where Grecian ardor burned, 

And Xenophon of warlike deeds made mention. 

Till midnight I did pore 
The weary volumes o’er. 

And gained a shocking headache for my labor; 
But when to bed I crept. 

In hopes I should have slept, 

I heard the cat and fiddle of my neighbor. 

The fiddle led the van. 

Directed by a man; 

The cat came after, at her own discretion; 

But cat and fiddle both, 

I could have taken oath. 

Set out to give their feelings full expression. 

From out my window flew 
Full many an ancient shoe 
To skim through “the unnavigated ether;” 

The cat the missiles heard. 

But not an inch she stirred— 

To pay attention would have been beneath her. 

The fiddle ga 3 dy‘cried 
That she my^ wrath defied 
To trouble her within her master’s dwelling. 

I heard each thrilling note 
Across the garden float. 

Upon the midnight breezes proudly swelling. 

Distracted long I lay; 

But ere the break of day 
A fitful slumber visited my pillow. 

I dreamed I sailed the wave 
Beside ^neas brave. 

And rocked with him upon the tossing billow. 

Yet ever as I dreamed. 

The cat and fiddle seemed 
To follow wheresoe’er my voyage tended. 

Above the waters’ roar 
1 heard their voices soar. 

Till with the whistling wind the music blended. 

I looked upon the foam. 

And thought of friends and home; 

Then o’er the deck my careless eyes went glancing. 
The sight which met my gaze 
Filled me with sore amaze— 
iEneas fiddling and a pussy dancing! 

He stopped and touched his cap. 

“ I am glad to meet you, chap, 

Although you look as if you thought me crazy. 

I often need at night 
Some recreation light. 

And so I’m.teaching puss to ‘thread the mazj’.’ 

“You know that now and then 
The very wisest men 

Will relish nonsense, as you see me doing. 

And now before you go. 

If you’ll just step below. 

We’ll have a taste of what the cook is stewing.” 

Ere I could make reply, 

A mist came o’er my eye. 

My head went round and round with dizzy motion; 
And when my vision cleared. 

My host had disappeared. 

And with him went the vessel and the ocean. 

I thought that I awoke 
To find my room a-smoke: 

A funeral pile loomed darkly in the middle; 

Poor Dido on it lay. 

Consuming fast away. 

Mourned over by the sobbing cat and fiddle. 


Now while my tears did flow 
In sympathetic woe, 

I saw another visitor approaching. 

Because of hia gray hair, 

I offered him a chair. 

He bowed, and said, “ I hope I’m not encroaching. 

“I have a new device; 

You’ll find it very nice 
For helping you to study mathematics: 

I hope you’ll let me try. 

As you are young and spry, 

I do not think ’twill give you the rheumatics.” 

“No, thank you. Sir,” I said. 

But though I shook my head. 

He did not seem to understand my feeling. 

He took me by the hair. 

And lifted me with care. 

Until I swung between the floor and ceiling. 

Queen Dido at the sight 
Kose up in great affright. 

And quite forgot she should have been a-burUing. 
Old Euclid (for ’twas he) 

Said, “Wait, my dear, and see; 

You’ll understand this, for you are discerning.” 

But Dido would not stay; 

Alarmed, she rushed away. 

And ran against some comers in the entry. 

In Tissaphernes stalked. 

Behind him Cyrus walked; 

Outside Leonidas was posted sentry. 

And now the fun began, 

And Euclid showed his plan 
(While cat and fiddle gave a choice selection). 
’Twas thus to work he went: 

“Let this youth represent 
A line which has no definite direction.” 

As back and forth I swung. 

The walls and bedstead rung 
As if they were my many knocks deploring. 

He placed me once again 
Upright like other men: 

“Now you are perpendic’lar to the flooring.” 

Next I was forced to kneel, 

And Euclid made appeal 
To Cyrus to observe the fine rectangle. 

He lifted me once more. 

And stood me on the floor, 

And then he got me all into a tangle. 

When he a circle tried, 

I thought I should have died, 

Especially when he essayed to square it. 

After the trapezoid 
I felt an aching void; 

The faintness grew until I scarce could bear it. 

I gasped and tried to speak. 

But really felt too weak 
(Just then I was a parallelopipcd). * 

When arcs and sectors came. 

They made me feel so lame, 

I thought I was a most unhappy biped. 

Supposing all was o’er, 

I sank upon the floor; 

But when my teacher to desist consented. 

The cat the fiddle seized. 

And played and sang and sneezed 
Till I was almost, if not quite, demented. 

The bell for breakfast rang. 

Up Tissaphernes sprang. 

And to the nearest window marched, and halted. 
The others followed suit; 

Each made a neat salute. 

Then through the window gracefully they vaulted. 

When I was left alone. 

And the last lingering tone 
Of cat and fiddle died upon the distance, 

I fell into a swoon. 

Which lasted until noon. 

Four doctors being called to my assistance. 

My neighbor’s cat no more 
Shall frolic round his door; 

Her bones lie whitening in the village gutter. 

My neighbor’s violin 
(I fear that was a sin) 

I sent to Dido in a flame and flutter. 
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T he journey across the continent is an old 
story, and those who iiave not made it 
have probably read the chapters describing 
it in Mr. Nordholf’s delightful book. For 
three days I was rolling over the thickly 
settled farm lands betAveen the metropolis 
and Omaha in a Pullman car. Toward 
noon on the fourth day, Avhen by impercep¬ 
tible degrees Ave had reached.an altitude of 
GOOD feet above the level of the sea, the te¬ 
dium of the ride over the desert plains Av^as 
relieA’cd by the distant lino of the Rocky 
Mountains, stretching nortliAvard into the 
Black Hills, and southward as far as Pike’s 
Peak—a hazy succession of curves accent¬ 
uated by the exclamation points of many 
peaks, streaked with the whitest of Avhite 
snow, and seeming to burn in nebulous 
flames and smoke—a regiment of giants, the 
culminating testimony and offsiiring of na¬ 
ture’s fiercest passions. 


We alighted from the Union Pacitic train 
at Cheyenne, the incomplete little toAvn 
that sprang into existence in a night, and 
thence traA'eled a hundred miles south along 
the eastern front of the mountains to Den¬ 
ver, x)assing by the flourishing settlement 
dedicated to Horace Greeley, Avhich, Avith its 
tasteful houses, fruitful gardens, and irriga¬ 
ting canals, is a refreshing contrast to its 
arid surroundings, and a credit to the tem¬ 
perance princijiles on which it is governed. 
The tithe of Colorado that Ave have seen so 
far is not a fulflllment of the agricultural 
paradise that we have been ])romised. The 
air is crisp and the Avind is strong and bleak. 
The soil is loose, sandy, and neglected. In 
the foreground the wavy xilains are yelloAV, 
and in the distance they are subdued to a 
leaden gray color, reaching to the blue foot¬ 
hills, from which the mountains rise to a 
duller sky. A disagreeable and significant 
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feature of the larulscape are the bleached 
hones of cattle that have perished in the 
winter storms; and excepting the indis¬ 
tinct forms and color of the pines on the 
far-off slopes, we search vainly for a trace 
of greenery. 

Denver, moreover, contains nothing to 
charm away the feeling of disappointment 
tliat onr first glimpse of Colorado inspires. 
Its rapid growth and transition, since the 
advent of the railroad, from a nest of border 
ruffians and miners to a law-abiding city 
are marvelous; and the traveler is pleasant¬ 
ly surprised by its handsome buildings, busy 
streets, well-stocked markets, and general 
appearance of finish and permanency. But 
it is cheerless and bleak too, and is forever 
swept by the rushing winds blowing from 
the icy mountains. The climate is a per- 
l)etuation of March—at least it seems so to 
us, with our fresh memories of tlie sultry 
days left behind in the lower altitudes. The 
dust is intolerably thick, and lies in drifts 
across the roads and on the sidewalk. Our 
clothing acquires a gritty feeling, our lips 
chax) and blister, and as we think of the hu¬ 
mid atmosphere and verdure of the genial 
Eastern country, we are almost sorry we 
came.” 

The Wheeler expedition of 1875 was to be 
divided into two sections, one organizing 


for the exploration of Southern California 
and Arizona, at Los Angeles, under the direc¬ 
tion of Lieutenant Wheeler, and the other 
organizing for work in Southern Colorado 
and New Mexico, at Pueblo, under the direc¬ 
tion of Lieutenant William L. Marshall. The 
writer was detailed to follow the fortunes 
of the Colorado section, and went from Den¬ 
ver to the railroad terminus at Pueblo, a dis¬ 
tance of about one hundred miles, by the nar¬ 
row-gauge road in operation between the 
two places. The route meanders the sage- 
bush plains to the east of the mountains, 
rounding the base of Pike’s, and occasional¬ 
ly winding among the foot-hills of pine and 
spruce, with their grotesquely eroded yellow 
sandstones and loose beds of detritus. The 
sage plain is one of the dreariest keys that 
Nature has struck in this Western symphony 
of hers. It is an inconceivably lifeless crust 
of earth, that bears no fruit nor beauty, and 
yields but the pain of its monotone to the 
senses of the beholder—a wan, unlovely 
husk that seems to parch with the heat of 
•inward fires. The reddish soil is dry and 
sandy, and is sjdit with thirsty veins, as 
tliough it would fall apart and open into 
another of the frequent vertical-walled gul¬ 
lies that the wash of the mountain torrents 
has formed. The little tufts and rings of 
grass in this red exjianse are mockeries of 
vegetation, and the superabundant sage 
bushes spread their knotted and fibrous 
branches in every direction, until the dis¬ 
tance fades away in the pallor of their 
hoary leaves. A little emphasis is given 
to this tame variation of dull green and 
duller brown-red by the fierce blades of the 
Spanish bayonet and the bristling cactus; 
but the long reaches are oppressed by a 
settled air of unutterable and unalterable 
sadness. At this stage of our journey we 
were too ready to express our disappoint¬ 
ment in a judgment that was neither cor¬ 
rect nor kindly, albeit we had seen so little; 
but as we went farther, and saw more of 
Southern Colorado, we learned to like it 
better. 

The organizing camp at Pueblo was all astir 
with preparations for the departure into the 
field of the three x)arties into which Lieuten¬ 
ant Marshall’s section of the expedition was 
to bo subdivided. The tents were pitched in 
a pleasant situation outside the town under 
a grove of cotton-woods, and the ground was 
strewn with the packing cases, filled with 
instruments and other parts of the outfit, 
that were arriving by every train: carbines 
and revolvers from Springfield and Rock 
Island; army saddles, with heavy stirrui)s, 
and bridles; rations of bacon, ham, flour, and 
coffee; bags of cartridges; and delicate bits 
of scientific mechanism, bright from the 
hands of their London and Paris makers. 
The meteorological tent was occupied day 
and night by watchful observers correcting 
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and comparing the barometers, thermome¬ 
ters, and aneroids by the Washington stand¬ 
ards. The odometer recorders were out 
on the stage road testing by actual chain 
measurement the little dials attached to 
the curious one-wheeled carriages, and the 
])achers were busy fitting i)ack-saddles and 
aparcjos to the mules. Officers and men 
were alike dressed in buckskin or heavy 
cloth trowsers, with a belt and bowie-knife, 

1 hick blue or gray flannel shirts, high boots, 
and sombrero hats; and all sat down to the 
common mess of bread, bacon, and coffee 
which, with very little variation, formed our 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

Foremost of all in fun and work was 
“ Dave” Hears—in full, David Y. Hears— 
the master of transportation, as good a soul 
as ever breathed, who had a deeper and tru- 
('r insight of the perplexing conglomeration 
of obstinacy, stupidity, and sagacity in mule 
nature than any other man I had met before 
or have met since. His subordinates look¬ 
ed up to him with irrepressible admiration, 
and, lost in the reverent contemxdation of 
his wisdom, would at odd times ejaculate as 
he passed, “ Lord! what he don't know T)Out 
niewles!” And Dave accepted this homage 
with becoming modesty, and disclaimed all 
merit on his own part except that resulting 
from his extensive experience. I oughtcr,” 

he would say, when his varied knowledge 
was remarked; and indeed in twenty-one 
years of far Western life he had been ))retty 
nearly every where in the Territories, and 
engaged in most 
occupations, from 
mining to stock 
raising, and stock 
raising to mule 
driving. He had a 
])air of the merriest 
(‘yes that were ever 
S-^t ill human head, 
and illustrated ev- 
(‘ry incident that 
occurred or Avas 
mentioned in his 
l)resence Avith a 
laughable anecdote. 

Hy anticipations 
of field life Avere 
based on Avhat I had 
seen in the summer 
encampments of 
volunteer soldiers, 
and I Avas consider¬ 
ably shocked Avhen 
I saw the extreme 
economy of our out¬ 
fit, Avhich consist¬ 
ed of tAventy-two 
pounds of personal 
1 laggage an d a sm all 
roll of bedding for 
each man —no cozy 


little iron bedsteads or reclining steamer 
chairs, such as I had seen in pictures of 
Wimbledon and Aldershott, but the stern 
reality of mother earth for a couch, and a 
dog-kennel sort of a tent, five feet Avide and 
three feet high, for a shelter. Each man 
had to do his own share of the Avork, to 
groom and saddle his own mules, erect his 
own tent, and make his own bed—none of 
Avhich duties Avas at all pleasurable. And 
by the time Ave had been in the field a Aveek, 
when our lips were sore and sAVollen, and 
our clothing and bedding were as gritty as 
sand-paper, little Avonder that we spoke of 
our experiences only in iuA^ectWes. 

Our detachment consisted of nine men 
—Lieutenant C. C. Horrison, of the Sixth 
GaA^alry (in charge). Hr. Fred A. Clark, 
chief topographer, Hr. Anton Karl, assistant 
topographer. Hr. W. C. Niblack, meteorolo¬ 
gist, the writer, three xiackers, and a cook— 
Avith a riding and pack mule for each. We 
Avere detained at the organizing camp about 
a Aveek, and then separated from the other 
two parties, not to meet again until the close 
of the seasoifs Avork in NoA^ember. From 
Pueblo Ave rode soutliAAmrd oA^er still drear¬ 
ier plains, and through squalid Hexican auI- 
lages Avith mud huts and sAvarthy inhabit¬ 
ants. While we remained in the road ^\ e 
occasionally met a dusty traveler, a burly 
stock raiser, or a light-hearted miner perch¬ 
ed on an overloaded little donkey, starting 
out to prospect for gold in the mountains. 
The Avind Avas bleak and constant, and bore 
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(blonds of abominable dust witli it. We 
(n'ossed the mountains by tlie San^re del 
Cristo pass, at an elevation of 10,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and saw the 
Greenhorn Mountains, the Sierra Blanca, 
and Baldy Peak, clothed in the changing 
glories of morning, noon, and sunset light. 
On the tenth day of our travels we reached 
the town of Conejos, and thence explored 
a country of miraculous and inexpressible 
grandeur. 

From childhood most of us, in thinking 
of Western mountain scenery, have attrib¬ 
uted to it a stdemn and sujierlative grand¬ 
eur which it does not always possess. It is 
not altogether as dusky, as silent, or as sad 
as it is thought’to be, and it is not always 
endowed with that power of exciting human 
emotions common in some phases of nature. 
The arid wastes of scoria and decomposed 
granite are desolate enough, yet they have 
not in their desolation that mystic iniluence 
on our sympathies which Mr. William Black 
has described so well in his romance of the 
Hebrides—that poAver of awakening tender 
chords in the human heart that most of us 
have experienced in gazing on a barren strij) 
of sand with the gray sea beating against 


it, and the Avhite 
clouds drifting over¬ 
head. But the canons 
of the Conejos, the Los 
Pinos, and the Rio 
Chama have all the 
elements of a grand 
primeval solitude. 

From a camp near 
Guadaloupe the expe¬ 
dition explored the 
main branch of the 
Conejos for about 
three miles, and then 
diverged on a trail 
through a pass in the 
steep walls to the 
west, and over a heav¬ 
ily Avooded acclivity, 
Avith a crest about 800 
feet above the level. 
The Avay up the hill 
Avas obstructed in the 
earlier stages by frag¬ 
ments of rock scat¬ 
tered in every direc¬ 
tion, like the dehris 
of a spent shoAver of 
meteors, and as we 
mounted higher, an¬ 
other difficulty ap¬ 
peared in a dense for¬ 
est of cotton - Avood, 
Avith an almost im¬ 
passable undergroAvth 
of shrubs and bram¬ 
bles. The facility Avith 
Avhich this tree adapts 
itself to circumstances is one of the mar¬ 
vels of the vegetable Avorld. When it has 
room, it soars to a height of seventy feet, 
spreading itself out like an old yoAv, and 
it seems to thrive equally Avell in a con- 
lined space, wdiere hundreds of its species 
are limited in p'OAvth to six feet, and con¬ 
centrated Avithin a few inches of each oth¬ 
er. Its leaA^es are like those of the lilac, a 
small oval in shape, Avitli the lightness and 
sensitiveness of the aspen and the glitter 
of the silver poplar. But most beautiful is 
the bark, Avhich in nearly all the ages of the 
tree is a shade of soft gray, and as smooth 
on the surface as a piece of ivoiy. 

Climbing higher, we became entangled in 
this maze of cotton-Avood, which hid us from 
one another, and knotted itself in our bri¬ 
dles and stirrups, making our progress more 
laborious than ever. The grass Avas tall 
and rank, and sprinkled with blue, yelloAv, 
rod, and purple 11 oAvers, the blue and yellow 
vying Avith the sky and sun, Avhich at in¬ 
tervals Avere revealed through a break in 
the thicket. Occasionally a breath of Aviiid 
SAvept among the cotton-Avoods, and their 
leaA^es shook and glistened like the drops 
of a silvery rain. So we wept on, with our 
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arms extended over 
our mules’ heads to 
ward off the ob¬ 
structing branches, 
until we came to a 
pile of moss-cover¬ 
ed lava at the head 
of the farther slope. 

Beneath us was tlie 
Junction of two 
i)ranches of the main 
(! anoi 1 — two deep 
cuttings, with high, 
precipitous banks, 
leading from an 
even ridge to a Hat 
bottom. Hero the 
cotton - wood was 
still more profuse 
and the other vege¬ 
tation still more re¬ 
dundant. The bed of the canon was mat¬ 
ted by a luxuriant shrub, called, our Mex¬ 
ican guide told me, the jara, with leaves a 
vivid green and stalks a bright red. Un¬ 
derneath this there was a low rippling 
sound, and when we swept the branches 
aside, wo discovered a brooklet running 
with the bluish water of freshly melted 
snows. Snows? Yes: with all the abun¬ 
dance of foliage, in the middle of an ex¬ 
ceptionally hot June, a white mantle still 
lay on the shady parts of this canon, 8000 
feet above the level of the sea. The banks 
were covered with cotton-woods varying in 
height from six to seventy feet, all trem¬ 


bling, all gleaming, as the wind touched 
them. Some majestic pines, with rugged 
limbs and dusky green foliage, were super- 
added to these, and dense as the living tim¬ 
ber was, thonsands of dead trunks lay on 
the hill-sides, where they had ffillen in the 
last temi^est. Ahead of us a cloud of blue 
smoke wreathed itself to heaven, and pres¬ 
ently we came upon a wide patch of laud 
.wasted and blackened by fires that were 
still spreading. As we went through the 
hollows, the sound of our steps Avas drown¬ 
ed in the beds of mosses and ferns, and num¬ 
berless wild liowers constantly tempted us 
to dismount and pick them. 
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Then, after resting a night, and on the 
next morning finding onr tents sheathed in 
an armor of frozen rain, we struck into anoth¬ 
er labyrinth, crossing the main branch, and 
continuing on our way over fertile valleys 
and snowy ridges until we reached the head 
of a declivity looking down on the two arms 
of the canon of the Los Pinos, which formed 
a junction. If you would realize the scene, 
think of two awfully deep ravines extending 
at an obtuse angle from each other, one to¬ 
ward the southwest, the other toward the 
east—two ravines with slanting walls of 
hemlock, fir, and pine, which at their bases 
are only separated by the hair’s-breadth of a 
rushing stream, these walls forming them¬ 
selves at intervals into perpendicular cliffs 
of green basaltic rock. Think of a tempes¬ 
tuous sky, with ragged storm clouds career¬ 
ing in massive volumes overhead, and a per¬ 
petual twilight below casting weird shadows 
upon the lower slopes. Think of a strong 
wind whistling in fitful gusts around the 
corners of enormous bowlders held loosely 
in their places by a pebbly soil; of wintry 
gloom and tumultuous motion. Then, pos- 
you will have an understanding of 
some of the elements that gave the scene its 
impressive and peculiar grandeur. 

For about four hours we meandered a 
trail not more than ten inches wide, worn 
in the loft wall of the canon stretching to 
the north. This precarious foot-hold was 
at least three hundred feet above the bed 
of the stream, which bubbled along like a 


vein of burnished metal, and at least four 
hundred feet below the upi)er edge of the 
wall. In some places it was overhung by 
crags or abutments of cavernous rock eroded 
into (piaint resemblances of artificial things, 
and again it wound itself into the shadows 
of massive bowlders that seemed balanced 
on needle points. The timber was scarce 
here. A few charred pine stems, straight as 
arrows, shot into the air, divested of branch 
and leaf, intensely black in contrast witli 
the pallid cotton-vrood trunks that lay in 
waste on the gravelly canon-sides. Out on 
the point of a rock an eagle sat brooding, 
and swooj)ed away in an ever-increasing cir¬ 
cle when he saw ns. The turbulent stream 
that foamed over the ledges in its course 
was silent at our height; but our voices 
were drowned in the steady roar of the 
wind, which swept through the canon witli 
the sound of the waters at Niagara. Over¬ 
head—what was there? A strip of the 
brightest blue, dazzling in its purity; a con¬ 
stant drift of little puffs of Avliite and great 
volumes of rainy gray that hurried on with 
wild messages into the distant east. 

A frosted mass of snow lay hero and there 
in the fissures, with threads of water trick¬ 
ling from it into the bed of the stream. Our 
breathing was labored, and onr lungs felt 
raw and burning. The trail was graven 
across the brow of the rock in zigzags form¬ 
ing a succession of hills, in climbing which 
wo were compelled to dismount and lead our 
mules. But a little farther on, the canon 
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turned, to the east, leaving in its curve an 
opening through the west wall by which we 
l)assed into a marshy basin snrronnded by 
hills of pine and matted by a thick growth 
of shrubbery. Crossing this to its fartlier 
divide, we lost the trail, and the pack train 
was detained while several members of the 
party started off in different directions to 
look for it. 

Just ahead of ns, apparently separating 
two outlets of the valley, was a knoll, which 
I ascended in order to get a glimpse of the 
surronnding country. The wind had fallen 
by this time, and there was only a gentle 
soughing among the pines and firs. The 
Ijath was strewn with logs, some so far de¬ 
cayed that they crumbled to dust under my 
feet, and others the fresh wreck of the last 
tempest. The air was balmy with the strong 
scent of resin, and ministered a grateful ease 
to my wearied lungs. Several brown squir¬ 
rels, startled at my approach, darted into 
their hiding-places with a timid cry, and 
stared me out of countenance with their 
sparkling eyQ&. The least sound fell with 
distinctness in the hush, and awoke ghost¬ 
ly reverberations among the fastnesses of 
rock surrounding. I 
climbed leisurely to 
the crest of the hill, 
and came suddenly 
to the very edge of 
a cliff looking down 
upon a scene that 
must have made a 
life-long impression 
on the most trivi¬ 
al mind. Seven or 
eight hundred feet 
below mo was a 
chasm extending 
twenty miles in a 
straiglit course, and 
imprisoned by pre¬ 
cipitous heights 
heavily timbered 
with dusky trees. 

Far away into a 
dreamy space of 
bine these two 
chains of mountains 
rose and fell like 
the billows of a sea, 
with their ridges 
drawn against the 
sky as clearly as a 
silhouette, and their 
thick mantles of 
dark green, that 
seemed beds of soft 
mosses in the dis¬ 
tance, spangled with 
rainbow crags of ba¬ 
salt and sandstone. 

The cliff on which I 
stood was a blood- 


red, and opposite to me were three shar}) 
spires supported from the face of a yellow 
stone bluff, like the turret window of a Nor¬ 
mandy house. But it was not the extent of 
the i)rospect nor the grandeur of form and 
color that made this scene so impressive. 
The sun was still high, and the sky without a 
fleck, yet the silent space below was steeped 
in a mellow, cloistral twilight. It was as 
though the earth had gone back in a dream to 
the time when men’s feet were circumscribed 
by one garden. I was on the edge of a world 
where human heart had never beaten, and 
where human hand had never worked to 
take away the melancholy and sanctity ol’ 
primitive nature. What influence was it 
that exerted itself upon me as I looked over 
those waves of hills, the dark ravine be¬ 
tween, and the stilly forests enveloped in a 
profound haze? I felt a wild despair, a 
heaviness of heart, that I was glad enough 
to relieve in answering the call of the men 
with the pack train. And it is this element 
of extreme remoteness, this perfect seques¬ 
tration from the softening influence of man’s 
presence, that gives Western scenery the sen¬ 
timent which I think it is so hard to describe. 
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The trail had been found again, and turn¬ 
ing to the right of the knoll, a few hundred 
teet farther on we entered a grove of noble 
pines with brown-red bark, the shadows of 
which made a blackness so deep and silent 
tliat we glanced around warily as wo passed 
under them. This fear-inspiring cxuality was 
increased by the booming note of the screech- 
owl that anon broke out among the tox)most 
branches with the mutiled sound of a death- 
bell. The grass here was X)rofuse again, and 
the wild flowers flashed out in greater vari¬ 
ety than ever. By-and-by we reached the 
crest of a stee]3 hill covered with cotton¬ 
woods, and descending this, we were under¬ 
neath the cliff on which I liad stood half 
an hour before, locked in a glen inclosed on 
three sides by pine-covered walls; the fourth 
side abutted on the ravine, with its vista of 
liills and mysteries of blue. A little way be¬ 
low another canon ran into the main, and 
two noisy brooklets joined arms to form the 
head waters of the Rio Chania. 

Amidst this solitude, so far away from 
home and friends, we pitched our tents and 
lit our camx) hi’®* Ou one side of us there was 
a bank of supple shrubs several feet high, 
with vagrant daisies bestrewn in the moist 
earth around, and, though no water could 
be seen, the voice of a stream arose from 
uiider this bowery canox)y in a lightsome 
trill. The air was clear and exhilarating, 
and scented with the pungent balsam of the 
])ine and the languishing sweetness of the 
wild rose. A Sj^rightly humming-bird stole 
among the flowers, and robbed them of their 


I honey with his dainty bill. But far pret- 
: tier to me than this gaudy fellow, with his 
i airs and graces, were the butterflies, especial¬ 
ly those of a tiny species, bluish in color, 
looking like violets that had been torn from 
their stems by the wind, and by some fairy 
power endowed with wings. I think these 
beauties must grow by what they feed on, 
for hosts of them fluttered about the clus¬ 
ters of bluebells that are more plentiful in 
this piny mountain valley than on the heath¬ 
ery hills of Scotland. 

And soon the night came—the night that 
in this region reveals as many wonders as it 
hides. The first indication of its ax)proach 
was a glow on the sandstone bluffs, deepen¬ 
ing every moment, until these masses of red 
and yellow seemed like jewels in the green 
surrounding them. The azure sky faded 
away into a sea of jiearl, in which some 
stray patches of white Avere floating lazily. 
Beneath this tranquil space of exquisite col¬ 
or the pines in the canon remained heavy 
and dark, Avrapped in an unaltered gloom. 
But anon — marvelous touch ! marvelous 
change!—the west Avas lighted by a sensuous 
crimson, groAving warmer each moment and 
fast overspreading the AA'hole heaven. The 
sky, the clouds, the blufts, were suffused in 
the passionate light, and by degrees the 
dim ravine lying so coldly in the earth was 
struck by the ruddy gloAv that kissed the 
embattled forests on the slojies, until the 
red i)ines blushed like max^les in the au¬ 
tumn. For a sublime moment all the earth 
and heaven Avas swept by the flame, and 
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tlie white tents in the glen confessed it in a 
sliade of pink. Then it exi)ired by as many 
changes as it came, and the sky became wan 
and cold. The shadows spread out their 
arms farther and farther, and the ravine be¬ 
came fathomless in a mysterions darkness 
that, impenetrable as it Avas, seemed to ad¬ 
mit the Adsion into its depths. 

The blaze of the camp tire leaped high, 
and the pine logs crackled merrily in the 
frosty air. By-and-by the stars came ont, 
and the monntain ridges Avere illnminated 
by a idiosphorescent light like that of St. 
Elmo,Avhich men at sea sometimes see burn¬ 
ing on the yard-arms, and believe to be the 
spirits of their dead comrades. 

From this memorable camp we struck 
doAvn the canon, Avhich widened greatly 
about five miles from its head, Avhile the 
stream, groAving in volume and poAver, be¬ 
gan to sink a deeper channel for itself. The 
bills Avere rounder than those aboA^e, and 
glossy laAvns receded from the timber-line 
of cedar, pine, and fir to the holloAV of the 
river, AAdiich Avent on delving until its bed 
lay two hundred feet beloAV the foot of the 
monntain. The Avaters were boisterous and 
foamy, combing over mossy rocks, and oc¬ 
casionally reposing for a moment in pools 
Hashing Avith the silver and red of mountain 
trout. 

Our march Avas short, as avo had to await 
some members of the party Avho Avere absent 
on neighboring peaks, and we pitched our 
tents Avhere the Avest fork of the Chama en¬ 
ters the east betAveen tAvo high embank¬ 
ments of rocky soil. We lay here for seA^er- 
al days, and here Ave had our first taste of 
spoirt. 


The country was full of game, and a train¬ 
ed hunter need not have gone far in any di¬ 
rection to obtain an intervieAv Avith either 
black, cinnamon, or grizzly bear. A Mexi¬ 
can Avho joined us at the toAvn of Conejos 
borroAved ten cartridges and my carbine 
from me. He returned eight of the car¬ 
tridges, and brought into camp a grouse and 
a magnificent deer. But a military explor¬ 
ing party finds no time for sporting—at 
least, ours did not find any; and unless the 
game came into camp, or ran against us on 
the road, Ave seldom had a chance to sx)eud 
our poAvder. 

One afternoon, however, Sam Abbey, one 
of the x>ackers, ran into camj), Avith a jiale 
face and his revoh^er draAvu. ‘^I—saAA^— 
a—bear—Avifhiu—six—feet—of—me—and 
— it—laughed—at—me!” ho exclaimed, 
breathlessly. Come—along—boys—an’— 
let’s—IniA^e—a—shot!” 

He had been lying asleep) on the grass a 
short distance aAvay, Avhen a j)anting sound 
aAvoke him, and as he ox)ened his droAvsy 
eyes ho saw an enormous cinnamon bear 
gazing at him and smacking its rough lijAS. 
No Avonder he was scared. A cinnamon 
bear is a terrible antagonist for a man aa ith 
only a revolver to defend himself; and as 
Sam raised himself on his elboAvs, the rut^i- 
less monster studied him, Avith the intention 
of selecting a soft part to begin Avitli evi¬ 
dent in its small, ferocious, huugiy-looking 
eyes. 

Our A'aliant comrade sighed, and soitoav- 
fully cocked his six-shooter, for he knOAV 
that if he fired and missed a vital jiart, 
the subsequent proceedings Avould have no 
Xdeasurable interest for him. But the bear 
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pricked its ears at the click of the hammer, 
and with a laudable desire to avoid difficul¬ 
ties, waddled away dowu the hollow of the 
river. Sam could now feel the earth iiiuler 
him again, and sped to camp with the news 
of his adventure. 

Mr. Karl responded to his call for volun¬ 
teers, and went to the scene of the encount¬ 
er with the hero, who now averred that the 
bear tlid not laugh, but “kinder grinned.” 

Poor Bruin had crossed the river, and was 
quietly ascending the opposite bank, when 
his pursuers espied him and pointed their 
carbines at him. Apparently understanding 
their intentions, he turned round and ran 
down the bank to have fair fight with them, 
but before he reached the bottom three 
bullets plowed tlirough his body, and he 
rolled against a bowlder—a dead bear. Mjiy 
he rest in peace! Better eating we never 
liad in our mess. His meat was stewed, 
roasted, and fried. It was palatable in ev¬ 
ery form, tender as a spring lamb’s hind- 
([uarter, juicy as the standing ribs of a iirime 
Herefordshire ox, and of as agreeable a fla¬ 
vor as venison. 

The night following this episode was star¬ 
light and frosty, and our little company, re¬ 


duced in number to 
six by the absence 
of Lieutenant Morri¬ 
son, Mr. Clark, and 
two others, gathered 
around a sparkling 
fire of logs. The 
mountain ridges 
were pale with neb¬ 
ulous light, like the 
gleaming white of 
the aurora borealis. 
The ravine was pro¬ 
foundly dark and si¬ 
lent, and our voices 
sounded with singu¬ 
lar clearness in the 
crisi) air. We were 
instinctively drawn 
nearer to our com¬ 
panions by the 
knowledge of our 
loneliness, like cast¬ 
aways on an ocean, 
and the men Avho 
hadbeen utter stran¬ 
gers to each other six 
weeks before were 
united as closely as 
brothers. Sudden¬ 
ly a wild, despair¬ 
ing, horrible clamor 
broke the silence of 
the canon, and was 
repeated thrice in 
muffied echoes from 
the sandstone clifis. 
Our conversation ab¬ 
ruptly ceased, and we—or those of us to 
whom this far Western life was new—list¬ 
ened in dreadful suspense. The mules 
rushed past us, with dilating eyes and 
ears erect. A second time the cry, loud 
and demoniac as the glee of an escaped 
madman, awoke the ringing echoes. “ Co¬ 
yotes,” some one suggested, and it was 
these mongrel wolves that made this dismal 
chorus in their revels over the carcass of 
the dead bear. Many a night afterward 
they stole about the outskirts of our camp, 
and disturbed us with their devil-like howl¬ 
ing. Alone they do not often venture to 
attack a man, but in large numbers, and es¬ 
pecially when led by a white wolf, they are 
dangerous comjiany. Their bark is curious¬ 
ly deceptive, and sometimes when we weri^ 
startled by an outcry that seemed to conu‘ 
from a pack of wolves, we looked back to 
see two or three mean little coyotes trotting 
away, with a hang-dog confession of cow¬ 
ardice in their bushy tails. 

From the station at the forks of the river 
an excursion was made to some of the high¬ 
est peaks in the San Juan range. Our route 
lay up the western branch of the canon, 
between the high embankments before al- 
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liided to, which were so regular that>*hey 
seemed the work of artifice rather than of 
nature, and resembled the deep cuttings of 
an English railway more than any thing 
else. A narrow bed of shining pebbles and 
sand, with a noisy stream foaming in the 
centre, divided them for a distance of a mile, 
beyond which they expanded into a beauti¬ 
ful valley, with a shady border of swarming 
fir and pine, and overhanging clifts of car¬ 
mine sandstone. Farther on they almost 
interlocked each other again, and became so 
steep that our animals could no longer find 
a secure foot-hold on them, in consequence ’ 
of which we were compelled to make a cir¬ 
cuit of several miles through a closely pack¬ 
ed forest and by the borders of a marsh be¬ 
fore we again reached a clearing. In places 
the mountain torrents had washed a rough 
channel nine feet deej) in the earth, and 
great lifeless trees, with their long-armed 
roots dissevered, were piled in confusion 
across our path. Something opposed us at 
every steq). At one moment we were netted 
in a thick growth of shrubs, the elastic 
branches of which switched our faces like a 
birch rod, and the next moment our nerves 
were disturbed by the unpleasant sensation 
of the mules sinking from under us in a bog. 
There is no telling a AVestern marsh. The 
ground before you appears as firm as rock 
itself, and there is nothing to indicate or 
excite the least suspicion of its treacherous 
character. Your mule quakes and snorts, 
and before you are well aware of what has 
happened, he has, with good luck, dragged 
himself through the mire, and stands, quiv¬ 
ering in every muscle, on solid ground again. 

But these were minor difficulties, and if 
there be a mountaineer among my readers, 
he will think such commonplace matters too 
trivial for notice. In truth, the real hard 
work of the day had not begun, although 
noon found us toiling toward the end of our 
eighth mile. The sierras ahead of us, view¬ 
ed from the high ground in the rear of our 
camp, looked scarcely more than a mile or 
two distant, so delusively clear was the at¬ 
mosphere, aud now they seemed to be as far 
away as ever—far away, yet near; so near 
that it seemed possible for an outstretched 
arm to reach them. Their heights of strati¬ 
fied rock overshadowed the shady green 
foot-hills and the red-lipped cliffs. The 
Hoods of sunshine pouring down upon them 
softened their asperities and warmed the 
beautiful mauve color and lustrous, snow- 
fields of the peaks. 

Anon we came to a halt for the purpose 
of deliberating on our farther progress. 
The right bank suddenly twisted itself in¬ 
ward, and cominessed the canon to half its 
former width. On one side we were ob¬ 
structed by a bluff, almost precipitous, and 
completely netted by a most prolific growth 
of cotton-woods; on the other side by a 


great sandstone cliff, eight or nine hundred 
feet liigh, with a projecting shelf overhang¬ 
ing the river that rushed through these nar¬ 
rows with overwhelming impetuosity. It 
was impossible to drive the pack animals 
through the cotton-woods, aud though a . 
mule is capable of auy ordinary feat of 
agility, it is not equal to the task of walk¬ 
ing the sheer walls of a cliff. The current 
of the riyer was deep and strong, the bot¬ 
tom a pitfall of slippery rocks, and wher¬ 
ever a little soil had drifted, a swarm of 
small trees crowded off every other thing. 
But the river was our only way out of the 
net, and, trusting to luck, wo splashed into 
the giddy rapids. At one moment our an¬ 
imals ifiunged uj) to the shoulders in the 
fierce tumult of waters; the next moment 
they staggered as if about to fall, with their 
hoofs caught between two ledges of rock; 
the next they were secure on a shoal; aud so, 
with alternations of excitement find confi¬ 
dence, we reached a low embankment, steep, 
and thick with cotton-woods, but passable 
for a short distance. The clitf at the gate¬ 
way of the upper canon receded from the 
river, and, acquiring greater height, ended 
in a line of lucid peaks, which efiectually 
inclosed the canon ou one side with a wall 
about two thousand feet high, unbroken, 
except at the foot, where there was a wave 
of low hills. About four miles above, an¬ 
other range extended f]*om this, and guard¬ 
ed the river wdtli a varied and beautiful 
series of x)innacles and domes, barren, and 
hoary with snow also; and to the left of 
these again, on the right bank of the river, 
several yet higher and more graceful peaks 
rose with clearly defined outlines against 
the sky that they seemed to pierce. 

Starting in the morning from an eleva¬ 
tion of about 6000 feet, where the air was 
warm even to sultriness, we had muflled 
ourselves in three suits of winter under¬ 
clothing, aud a keen wind sweeping through 
the gulches proved the wisdom of our pre¬ 
caution early in the afternoon. Not only 
was the air cold; the sentiment and color 
of the scene were bleak also. Here, in con¬ 
trast with the deep coloring of the cliffs, 
the heavy gloom and massive foliage of the 
undulating hills at the head waters of the 
east branch, the mountains were bare, and 
as pinnacled as icebergs, and as polished as 
the track of a glacier. The snow lay in 
rings on their summits like a fringe of er¬ 
mine, and down the face of a kingly clifi’, 
apparently sheltered from the sun in a deej) 
fissure, was a ribbon of the same fleecy 
white. The hue of the rocks alternated be¬ 
tween gray and a delicate shade of mauve, 
darkening in the recesses to purple. Over¬ 
head the sky was an impassive blue. The 
opposite wall of the canon rose from high 
cotton-wood bluffs, extending into high 
table-lands, and serrated by another battle- 
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ter understood the 
melancholy that Mr. 
Rnskin attributes to 
all mountain scen¬ 
ery. 

Among the m^mi- 
bers of the expedi¬ 
tion was a young 
man from one of 
the Middle States, 
a fresh graduate of 
Georgetown College, 
who was destined 
for the profession of 
law. He was bright, 
generous, and amia¬ 
ble ; but if a liend 
in human shape” 
ever existed, it was 
in this self-same in¬ 
nocent youth. His 


ment of snowy peaks. The form of every great ambition was to write thrilling let- 
object was marvelously distinct in the rare- ters, depicting the perils of our life, to his 
iied air, and stood out from the rest in clear friends at home, and he rode along from day 


relief, with the chilly sentiment of a marble 
statue about it; and our eyes searched in 
vain for a hit of warm color or a manifesta¬ 
tion of nature’s softer mien. 

Wo picked our way on either side of the 
stream as opportunity offered, crossing from 
the right to the left by turns, climbing and 
descending cliffs by thread-like paths, cut¬ 
ting a passage throngh tangles of cotton¬ 
wood, now trusting to the bed of the river 
or following its rim of loose rocks, and then 
running in a semicircle over the table-lands 
to avoid some insuperable obstacle in the 
ravine below. We had been on the march 
ten hours, and the sun bent nearer the ob¬ 
durate peaks of gray as if to salute them; 
the ridges burned scarlet, and the snow- 
fields and all things were swept by a rosy 
glow. But the glory was evanescent, and, 
passing away, it left the canon colder and 
whiter than ever. We made camp on a bit 
of level ground near the turning of the 
stream to the south, Avith barricades of rock 
on four sides, and innumerable peaks drawn 
in a zigzag line, on the sky. Not the faint¬ 
est sound broke the utter solitude, neither 
the flap of a Aving, the cry of beast, the rus¬ 
tle of the cotton-AAmod, nor the clamor of the 
SAA'ollen ri\'er. A mighty water-fall pouring 
for a thousand feet down the A^ertical front 
of a cliff* in a continuous line of Avhite, so 
smooth in its motion that it AA'as scarcely 
distinguished from snow, and a rougher tor¬ 
rent leaping oaw a high ledge into a chasm, 
Avere alone heard in a low ringing sound, 
like the dying Aubrations of a hell. All else 
Avas silent and motionless, and as the sky 
Avas transmuted to a dark blue, as the stars 
gaining lustre with the advancing night 


to day plotting horrors that miglit by some 
disastrous mischance befall us. When our 
rations Avere reduced to dry bread and cof¬ 
fee, he smiled AAuth diabolic complacency— 
a Avilling sacrifice himself, on account of the 
compensation he deriA^ed from the materials 
our sufferings afforded him. He was not sat¬ 
isfied Avitli swalloAving mud for Avatcr; he had 
a secret Avish that we might all be prostrated 
by thirst, and opiiortuuely rescued a feAV sec¬ 
onds before the minute when help AAmuld be 
too late. He pined and lost his axijietite if 
there Avere no rattlesnakes near camp, and he 
was overjoyed Avhen one morning ho found 
a deadly centipede in his bed. I believe a 
chasm Avas never safely x>assed that a pang 
did not enter his heart—not that he would 
have rejoiced OA^er a brother’s broken neck, 
for he Avas a sensitiA'e and symjiathetic fel¬ 
low in most concerns, but he was as sorry 
Avhen ^yG eseax^ed a catastrophe as he Avould 
haA^e been had Ave suffered it. His mania 
Avas for abundant discomforts and “hair’s- 
breadth ’scaxies,” such as are noAvhero so 
common as in tlie daily neAvsx^apers; and I 
have no doubt that he framed, if he did not 
write, the words of many an imaginaiy dis- 
X^atch to the Associated Press describing Iioav 
the Avhole exx^edition tumbled over a x^reci- 
pice, and bounced from rock to rock for a 
distance of seweral thousand feet, ‘‘narroAA'- 
ly escaping ffital injuries, and Avith all the 
instruments undamaged.” 

He did not accompany us on this side 
trip to the San Juan range, or he might 
liaA’^e curdled the blood—a mysterious x>roc- 
ess discovered by some astute story Avriter 
since the time of Mr. Hervey—of his little 
audience at home. Our limbs Avere all sound ' 


shone on the frigid peaks and edged them ' in the end, but Ave had a surprising num- 
Avith light, as the gloom and iciness Avorked | her of little accidents and inconveniences, 
ux)on us Avith dex>ressing influence, Ave bet- | Avhich must have excited his imagination 
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to the point at which authorship of a dime 
novel is i^ossible. 

After a sound sleep in the frosty open air, 
we started early next morning through a 
gorge some distance to the left of the great¬ 
er cataract, reaching from the level to the 
summit of the cliff under the shelter of 
which we had rested during the night. The 
lower part was at an angle of repose, and 
was roughly paved with detritus, but the 
up])er part was a mere crevice in the cliff, 
revealing the bare sides of the mountain. 
We succeeded very well, however, until we 
were within a few hundred feet of the top, 
when we encountered a vast quantity of 
ice and snow, which compelled us to unload 
the mules and carry the packs by hand—a 
task which occupied us four hours. The 
first bench reached, we found a wild-looking 
valley undulating before us, with a dense 
undergrowth, and wide marshes wavy with 
tall blades of emerald grass swaying in the 
wind. A little farther on we saw ourselves 
reflected on the clear surface of a blue lake, 
separated from another circle of crystal wa¬ 
ter by a narrow isthmus, and dotted on its 
borders by a variety of wild flowers, which 
spread their gay ranks forward until they 
were tipped by the ripples, and backward 
until their pliant little stems were seen 
sprouting out of the snow, as if that crust¬ 
ed mass of icy white yielded them their mir¬ 
acles of lovely color. One pretty little thing 
we christened the nun-flower, because of its 
sweet, modest colors—a ring of rich brown 
near the stamen, and lavender fading into 
white near the edge. 

Farther on still, we regained svlid footing 
on some cropping rock extending to the 
base of another cliff, about four hundred 
feet above us, the ascent of which was made 
by a trail over loose rocks tramped into 


shape by game—a narrow, dangerous trail, 
but the only one that we could follow. And 
here again a large bed of snow stood in our 
way, varying in depth from a few inches to 
twenty feet, with a brittle surface of ice, over 
which the mules labored painfully. The 
summit was rounded into another basin, set 
with several more lakes, bearded by light 
green marsh grass, and so smooth and won¬ 
derfully clear that the rock-ribs of the val¬ 
ley and the sky and mountain-tops seemed 
repeated in their depths. Sjiow lay every 
where, prismatic in the sunshine, and melt¬ 
ing, as the day warmed, into hundreds of 
tiny rivulets. But we were still between 
high walls, with a few sharp pinnacles above 
us, and no extended view of the surround¬ 
ing country. We climbed a hill on which 
not a grain of sand or soil could be seen, 
and from the top of this we went along a 
saddle of rock to camp under the protection 
of a rising peak. But we had scarcely un¬ 
packed the mules when the wind changed, 
and beat against us with pitiless violence 
during the rest of the night. And thus 
ended our second day of mountaineering in 
the San Juan range. We had made four 
miles in eleven hours of continuously labori¬ 
ous travel, which fact is the best criterion 
of the difficulties of the route. 

On the next day we attained by some 
perilous climbing a truncated cone of rock, 
about thirty feet in diameter, without a bit 
of moss, a blade of grass, or a shrub on its 
plainly marked stratification. And this was 
the summit of Banded Peak, 13,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, rising among a multi¬ 
tude of other j)eaks so close together and 
numerous that Lieutenant Morrison well 
compared them to the i)ipes of a great or¬ 
gan. In the far south was Mount Taylor, 
158 miles away, in New Mexico; in the west. 
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the Cliasca range, on the borders of Arizona: 
ill the north and east, Sierra Blanca, Baldy, 
and the Sangre del Cristo, near Fort Gar¬ 
land—in every direction clusters of [loiiited 
rock, row after row of peaks, tlirust defiant¬ 
ly above the clouds to the heavens. In the 
same magnificent reach we could trace the 
Navajo, the Cliama, and the Los Pinos, gath¬ 
ering their head waters from the lakes in 
the basins around Banded Peak, and wind¬ 
ing all aglitter through the blue and white 
mazes of ravines and cataracts. The wind 
blustered about us as though it would drive 
us over the ledge, and several ptarmigan 
tamely approached us, and hopped aside in 
utter bewilderment when we threw some 
stones at them, so unused were they to the 
sight of man. 

The nearer objects in the sublime outlook 
appeared to be so very near, and the farther 
objects so very far, that we could easily im¬ 
agine that it was not an area of !:200 miles 
wo gazed down upon, but the world itself. 
And a cheerless, tumultuous, grief-stricken 
world it seemed to be—the sky a frosty blue, 
the adjacent rocks purple in the shadow. 


gray or mauve in the light, 
and the lowlands confused 
blots of brown and heavy 
green. Even these colors were 
subdued in the distance to a 
dull yellow spread over the 
swelling plains, from which 
the precii)ices were exalted 
as out of a shipless sea. 

But this was in the flood 
light of the afternoon, and 
as the brisk wind swept up 
some clouds in the west, the 
whole scene was changed. 
The mountains were wrapped 
in the folds of a mist of the 
purest white, and their out¬ 
lines loomed upon us in va¬ 
pory phantoms. The clouds 
were rent into columns of 
gray, and instead of looking 
down on to the chaotic up¬ 
heaval of a continent, it was as 
tliough we were on the verge 
of a fairy-land. And when 
the sun burst through the 
storm, the rocks streamed 
Avith moisture, Avhich, reflect¬ 
ing the brazen light, gave 
them the apj)earance of hav¬ 
ing a glittering armor of bur¬ 
nished sih’^er, and a gorgeous 
rainboAv spread its triumphal 
arch across the sky, Avhile all 
the lowlands Avere A^ague and 
moist under the masses of 
cloud that drifted far beloAv ns. 

After taking a series of ob¬ 
servations Avith the gradient- 
or, aneroid, and barometer, 
Ave made a record of our A-isit, and placed it 
in a tin tube under a cairn or monument, for 
the information of future explorers—a cus¬ 
tom invariably adopted by the Wheeler ex¬ 
pedition. The tAvo packers and the animals 
had been left at the camj) of the xArevious 
day, and we now prepared to rejoin them 
by Avhat appeared to be a shorter x>«‘ith than 
that by Avhich wo ascended. We climbed 
down a perilous cliff on to a narrow terrace 
of rock, and then, to our dismay, Ave found 
that Ave had overlooked a field of ice and 
snow lying at as acute an angle as possible 
on the face of the mountain for a distance 
of several hundred feet. 

We tried to retrace our way, and to re¬ 
gain the summit, but Ave could not scale the 
cliff without endangering our Ua^cs, and the 
only feasible plan that suggested itself Avas 
to cut a series of steps in the snoAv. We 
stood cogitating at the brink of the blind¬ 
ing Avhite sheet, undecided as to AAdiich 
course to take, when Mr. Clark incautiously 
stamped his heels on the edge to try its 
brittleness. His foot slipped from under 
him, and the next moment Ave Avere thrilled 
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l)y seeing him sliding down the inonutain 
with the velocity of a flash of light. He 
was in a sitting jiostnre, his hair was blown 
hack, and his hat slowly rolled down after 
him. At the bottom of the slope w^as a nar¬ 
row gutter, leading up from which was 
anotlier suow-bauk. If the impetus of the 
descent had been great enough to force him 
up this, he would have been shot into a deep 
chasm. But he carried a spiked tripod, 
which made au excellent alpenstock, and 
with fine presence of mind he x>kmged this 
into the snow between his legs (looking like 
a bearded baby riding a hobby-horse), slid 
half-way nj^ it, and suddenly came to a sto^). 
Ho felt himself with his hands, in a dazed 
manner, as though he was under the imxu’es- 
sion that he had left something behind— 
which he had done ; the same thing, in fact, 
that hushes Tatters’s voice when the Shangh- 
rann announces in the ^flay that the Fenian’s 
refuge is discovered; in short, “the sate of 
a man’s breeches.” 

The rest of the way was |iassed in safety, 
and the following day we rejoined the main 
camx) at the forks of the Chama, soon after¬ 
ward crossing the boundary lino of New 
Mexico. 

There is much desolate scenery in South¬ 
ern Colorado, and much that is superlative¬ 
ly grand. People who stay only a short 
time in the State, and travel in the common 
way, will in'obably see more of the alkali 
flats than of the mountain valleys and the 
suhlime sierras that I have tried to describe. 
They will go away 'svith their lips still parch¬ 
ed and blistered from the eftects of the dry, 
invigorating air, and, looking back from 
their own flresides to summer in Colorado, 
their recollections will be mainly of bleak 
nights in Denver, the fruitless soil, the scant¬ 
iness of vegetation, and the harsh chain of 
mountains in the background. But peo- 
])le with the heart to explore, who travel 
as it was my good fortune to travel with 
llie Wheeler exxmdition—x^eople who real¬ 
ly care about Nature, and have the sensi¬ 
tiveness to understand her even when she 
transcends x^astoral xirettiness and tells her 
history in the heart-breaking language of 
the hoary peaks—these will come away bet¬ 
ter jdeascd, and will be haunted in the aft¬ 
er-years by memories of a region of wonder¬ 
ful pathos and unsurpassed grandeur. 

In conclusion, a wmrd may be said about 
the w'ork of the expedition. It is in charge 
of Lieutenant George M. Wheeler, of the 
Corps of Engineers, and under the direction 
of the AVar Dex)artment. Its iirimary ob¬ 
ject is to discover the most available routes 
for the transport of troops and wagons be¬ 
tween interior jiosts, and, incidentally to 
this, it includes the most extensive geolog¬ 
ical, zoological, botanical, and archajologic- 
al researches by noted specialists. The to- 
X)ography of the whole country west of the 
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100th meridian is being secured by trian¬ 
gulation, and illustrated in a magnificent 
series of maps, which have been highly com¬ 
plimented by General Von Moltkc, the Prus¬ 
sian commander. The States and Territories 
thus far explored and surveyed are Colora¬ 
do, New Mexico, parts of AA^yoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, and Southern California, not 
the faintest trail or smallest drain being 
omitted. Like all work intrusted to the 
Corps of Engineers, this is carried on with 
remarkable economy. Last year (1875) six 
parties, each commanded by a military of¬ 
ficer, were in the field from the middle of 
June to the middle of November, although 
the total appropriation awarded by Con¬ 
gress for the expenses of the exiiedition, 
including the cost of xniblications and of¬ 
fice-work, amounted to only $40,000. Tlie 
publications consist of photographs, maps, 
and reports, and are by far the most valu¬ 
able contribution that has ever been made 
to the geography of North America. 


MNEMOSYNE: A SONNET. 

Oft have I thought, musing, my love, on thee. 

And all the dear delights that I have known. 
Love-crowned, since first I knew thee for my own. 
That, if by cruel Fate’s adverse decree 
(Not mine, nor thine, for that can never be) 

I ne’er should hear thy voice’s dulcet tone, 

Nor kiss nor clasp thee more—not all alone— 
Companioned still by sweet Mnemosyne— 

To her I’d cry, “ O goddess who hast power 
To bring again my darling to my sight, 

And from the Past evoke each vanished hour 
That blessed the day or glorified the night, 

I envy not the joys a king may boast. 

Who ne’er possessed the treasure 1 have lost!” 

John G. Saxe. 
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CARDINAL MEPHISTO. 



OiESAB BOKGIA. 


T he mediaeval liistory of Italy is attract¬ 
ive from its strangeness and puzzling 
from its contradiction. It is unique, with¬ 
al, and remarkably vivid with the glow of 
achievement and the picturesqueness of cul¬ 
tivated crime. The leading characters of 
the age are without i^arallel, and beyond 
comprehension by ordinary logic. They had 
not only good manners and bad morals—a 
co-existence common enough in all times— 
but reiiued taste and ruffianly disposition, 
love of art and love of assassination, wor¬ 
ship of beauty tempered by a passion for 
poisoning. 

The singular era was more fully exempli¬ 
fied by Caesar Borgia than by any man of 
the lifteenth century. A prelate without 
piety, a prince without legitimacy, he was a 
soldier of genius and a paragon of evil. In 
a most criminal age, not one of his contem¬ 
poraries ecpialed him in crime. Adoring 
himself, he detested his race. Impelled by 


selfishness alone, he was the ravisher of the 
rich and the corypheus of murderers. 'Po 
have possessions was to excite his envy, and 
to excite his envy was to be destroyed. 

Though Ciesar Borgia has had some de¬ 
fenders, he is one of the few magnificent vil¬ 
lains whose villainies have not been ingeni¬ 
ously explained away and even converted 
to virtues. We are steadily losing our once 
illustrious scoundrels. By-and-by Domitian 
shall be lacquered into loveliness and Mar¬ 
shal Tilly into tenderness. Having ceased 
to believe in depravity, we seem resolved 
to discard from history even its partial ex¬ 
istence. Our chronicles shall soon be de¬ 
prived of distinguished rascals. Let us look 
at the sanguinary Italian before he be dis¬ 
guised ill robes of saintliness. In such an 
epoch of steadily declining corruption, we 
need a splendid scoundrel, and, lo ! the Bor¬ 
gia answers to the need. 

Who his parents were is somewhat doubt- 
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fill; but there is ample reason for believing 
they were Rodrigo Lenznlo and Rosa Vauoz- 
za, the daughter of the dead mistress of the 
future Pope. He took priestly orders, though 
in 110 wise fitted for them, because he could 
the better conduct his nefarious schemes. 
The Church, in that day a sanctifier of sin, 
acted as a safeguard to the doers of evil. 
Prelacy was a decoration of profligacy. Aid¬ 
ed by his father, and having in his veins the 
Borgia blood, which Queen Victoria and 
many of the royal families of the Continent 
must own, Caesar was soon appointed to the 
bishopric of Pampeluua. Promoted in his 
thirty-sixth y^ar (1493) to the rank of cardi¬ 
nal, he grew infamous as Cardinal Valentino, 
so styled from the diocese of Valencia, of 
which ho had been archbishoj), and his fa¬ 
ther before him. Rodrigo Lenzulo was then 
Pope Alexander VI., and his son persuaded 
Jiim to wage extirpatory war u^ion all the 
petty princes of the Papal States. The 
young Borgia more than seconded the elder 
in the bloody battle. He was the instru¬ 
ment of the destructive ]iersecutlon. In a 
little while he had driven off or slain the 
helpless feudatories, and seized their rich 
possessions in the name of the xiontificate. 

Soon after the xilunder had been secured, 
Zizim, brother of Bajazet II., sought an asy¬ 
lum in Rome, his unnatural kinsman, after 
the Turkish custom, having resolved upon 
his extermination. The Sultan offered Al¬ 
exander 400,000 silver ducats (|400,000) for 
the fugitive, dead or alive. Charles VIII., 
King of Franco, then in Italy at the head 
of a i^owerful army, and in condition to 
make demands, ordered the Pope to send 
Zizim to the royal camp, well knowing the 
Borgias would not refute BajazePs precious 
argument. The king could.x)ity, but the 
cardinal was not human. Incensed at the 
I)rosx)ect of losing the blood-money, Caesar 
contrived to earn it by strategy. He coun¬ 
seled his father to obey the behest, adding, 
significantly, Leave the details to me.’^ 
The cardinal, pretending to commiserate 
Zizim, invited him to a banquet, after tell¬ 
ing him he should bo assigned to a gener¬ 
ous protector. While the x>oor fellow was 
feasting and happy, the i)erfidious priest 
handed him a goblet of poisoned wine—the 
slow poison his family had the art of mak¬ 
ing—and drank to his fairer future. Caesar 
accompanied him as a hostage, delivered 
him to the king, and returned to Rome with 
the kisses of gratitude on his hands. Zizim, 
still buoyant from his deliverance, sickened 
and died, and then it was remembered he 
had drunk of the Borgia wine. 

Tlie son of Rodrigo, apprised of the news, 
smiled complacently, and claimed the re¬ 
ward. 

A most skillful poisoner was the pious 
prolate, as he should have been from his 
experiments and exxierionce. Much of his 
VoL. LIL—No. 312.—52 


leisure he devoted to the prejiaration of 
deadly drugs, and he is said to have impart¬ 
ed to his sister, Lucrezia Borgia, some of the 
most invaluable of his fatal secrets. 

Giovanni Ferrata was one of the wealth¬ 
iest gentlemen connected with the pajial 
court, and had so wide influence that his 
eternal exit became desirable to Ciesar, who 
baited him with venom and caught his life. 
The dead dignitary’s riches flowed into the 
cardinal’s coders, which, in spite of contin¬ 
ual feeding, were never full. A virtuoso in 
murder, he had yet refrained from shed¬ 
ding consanguineous blood. Ashamed of 
his weakness, he employed bravoes to lie in 
wait for Giovanni Borgia, the Duke of Gan- 
dia, and the next morning his brother’s 
corxise was drawn from the Tiber jiiei’ced 
with a dozen daggers. 

A jDurely ecclesiastical life xiroved incon¬ 
venient for the Borgias, and the cardinal 
tlu'cw off his scarlet hat that he might liave 
a larger license to stab and steal. Tlie Pope 
tried to force or entrap) his son, from mo¬ 
tives of ambition, into a marriage with Char¬ 
lotte, daughter of Frederick of Aragon, then 
seated on the throne of Naples. Ca3sar was 
a villain so magnificent as to enslave the 
imagination and heart of Charlotte, who 
seems to have been a very womanly woman. 
She loved him, and he did not love her, al¬ 
though if he had loved her, that would have 
been the best reason, ho said, for not becom¬ 
ing her husband. The son outwitted the 
father, and was so angry at the attempt to 
get him a wife that ho swore he would have 
killed Alexander had he not had a certain 
regard for the jDapal office. He assumed to 
loathe matrimony as he actually loathed vir¬ 
tue, and he would not be appeased until he 
had i)oisoned a cardinal who had taken i)art 
in the intrigue, and secured his estate. There 
was a fine x)racticality in all his assassina¬ 
tions. He scorned to kill a man who had 
not proi)erty, and he ahnost always chose 
his victims from the highest ranks—a demo¬ 
cratic discrimination which would have ron- 
dqred him a leader among the French aana 
culottes, and which should embalm his mem¬ 
ory with the decamisaclos of Sixain. 

Ciesar had rather exceeded the ecclesias¬ 
tic i)rivilege of crime even in the Rome of 
the fifteenth century. There would have 
been little objection to his murders if ho 
had not committed so many of them within 
the Church. He cherished such fondness 
for slaying cardinals that, had he remain¬ 
ed in the Infernal City, the Sacred College 
would have been depleted. The Pope there¬ 
fore thought that a change of scene might 
imxirovo his amiable offspring’s mind, and 
could not by any chance deteriorate his 
morals. It was not decided where he should 
go, nor what country was wicked enough to 
receive him. But when the Roman priests 
(as the Calvinists say) want fire, Satan sends 
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flax. Louis XII. of France was at this time 
clamoring for a divorce (it is not regal to 
abstain from a plurality of wives), which Al¬ 
exander had conscientious scruples against 
granting, until the king consented to create 
Ciesar Duke of Valeutiuois and give him a 
command in the French army. 

The new duke was pleased with his title 
and position, and eager to display the mili¬ 
tary ability which he undeniably possessed 
in an eminent degree, having inherited it 
from his ancestors on the paternal side. He 
liked France so well, and believed so much 
in its power, that he surrendered his anti- 
matrimonial scruples to ally himself by mar¬ 
riage with one of its royal families. Anoth¬ 
er Charlotte (the name was his fate), sister 
of Jean d’Albret, King of Navarre, represent¬ 
ed as a very interesting woman, he wedded 
in cold blood for political reasons, confident 
that the union would further his ambitious 
schemes. He was right. He rose rapidly 
in the royal estimation, and was placed by 
Louis at the head of the army in Italy— 
the j)lace he had coveted for years. Com¬ 
manding a French army in his own couutry, 
he had the largest scoi)e for the exercise of 
rapine and the malignity he had always 
harbored toward the petty sovereigns of the 
much-divided land. He hated them and 
loved their estates, and death was the surest 
and most congenial method to him of di¬ 
vorcing the two. His fatal agents, material 
and personal, were innumerable. They were 
ever at his order. When he looked ujpon a 
man with envy or with malice, there soon 
followed a mysterious funeral. It was his 
secret boast that any human creature who 
stood in the path of a Borgia was near the 
edge of his grave. The boast was not emp¬ 
ty, and the grave was tenanted. 

The rapacious duke had not been long in 
Italy before he had captured the island of 
Elba, Cesena, Forli, Faenza, Cameriuo, Imo- 
la, Piombino, Rimini, with other cities, and 
disposed of their rulers so effectually that 
they could never oppose him further. One 
of his maxims was, “ They who sleep under 
the earth can never again disturb the lords 
of the earthanother, A dagger in the 
heart is a cure for ambition and a third, 
“ The man who would mount to power must 
not hesitate to step on the corpses of his 
friends.” 

Increase of power expanded his ambition. 
He had made up his mind to do in Italy what 
he and his father had done in the Papal 
States—exterminate or expel-all the subor¬ 
dinate sovereigns, seize Romagna, Tuscany, 
Umbria, and after uniting these, to proclaim 
himself king of the country. Such course 
would have ttiUied with the x)atriotism of 
many of the Guelf leaders, because it would 
have weeded the nation, as they thought, 
of the foreign intervention which had be¬ 
come so odious to their party. Louis XII., 


as may be inferred, did not feel so. Know¬ 
ing Borgia^s abihty and ambition, he decid¬ 
ed to fetter one and check the other. He 
limited the duke’s range, and restored to 
their original owners many of the stolen es¬ 
tates, thus incurring the wrath of C<Esar, 
'who for once dared not wreak his meditated 
revenge. Unfortunately the baleful Borgia 
was not bereft of his ability to harm. A 
master of cunning and monster of feroci¬ 
ty, his plundering and murdering went on 
without material abatement. He appears 
to have been a predestined phlebotomist, 
and he was certainly a pleasured one. More 
terrible in peace than in war, he reveled in 
secret assassination even more than in open 
slaughter. 

The siege of Sinigaglia, saturnalia of sav- 
agery, must almost have surfeited his vorac¬ 
ity for violence. At the head of an army 
of Swiss mercenaries, he stormed the town, 
and, after carrying it, put every body, save 
the few who escaped, to the unrelenting 
sword. Promises, supplications, prayers, 
were of no avail. While Sinigaglia ran 
with gore, the incarnate devil looked on 
only to applaud the rapidity and dexterity 
of the dreadful carnage. Macchiavelli, who 
describes the appalling scene, can not be 
thought biased, unless in favor of the very 
worst of the Borgias, and the best of his 
friends. 

One of the duke’s poisoning parties did 
not terminate as he had anticipated, not¬ 
withstanding his careful provision. In con¬ 
junction with Alexander he had arranged 
for a sumptuous entertainment in a villa 
near Rome. The special and most honored 
guests were four cardinals, whom it was de¬ 
signed to delude to death. No wonder the 
country in which the Borgias lived obtain¬ 
ed the name of drug-damned Italy! The 
cardinals came, were welcomed with the 
kiss of peace and friendship, were seated at 
the right hand of the Pope and his anointed 
son. They were pledged in golden flagons 
of the richest Canary, and as they quaff¬ 
ed, the paternal and filial villains touched 
hands beneath the luxurious board, and in¬ 
wardly rejoiced that four more illustrious 
murders had been added to their crimson 
list. 

Some good genius changed the cups. The 
wine that was poisoned passed to Alexander 
and Caesar’s lips instead of those for whom 
it was prepared. The Pope expired within 
a week, as was said, of a tertian ague. The 
duke (the devil protects his own) had drunk 
so little—he was always temperate—and 
that little with water, that he escaped with 
a few days’ illness. 

No sooner was Alexander dead than Caesar 
took possession of the treasures of the Vat¬ 
ican and of the city of Rome, designing with 
his host of hirelings to make himself mas¬ 
ter of the Papal States, and appoint his fa- 
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tiler’s successor. The petty princes whom he 
had reduced to subjection in Central Italy 
rose in rebellion, and regained what he had 
robbed them of. His own mercenaries aban¬ 
doned him, and he was arrested by Pope 
Julius II., who expelled the daring outlaw 
from the pontifical dominions. He had 
lilaced every thing on his cast, and he had 
lost. The star he had prospered under was 
waning before the coming day of adversity. 
Flying to Naples (to have gone north would 
have been madness), he placed himself un¬ 
der the protection of the commander Gon¬ 
zalez de Cordova, and Gonzalez de Cordova 
consigned him to Spain. Arrived there, 
Ferdinand of Aragon cast him into prison, 
and there he might have rotted had he not 
found his way out, as is said, by the assist¬ 
ance of a woman of rank, who had become 
greatly interested in him after learning what 
a transcendent villain he was. 

When a man has no friends, he goes to 
the mildest of his enemies—his brother-in- 
law. Thus did Caesar Borgia; and Jean 
d’Albret furnished him an asylum. The 
duke was growing grizzled with what he 
had undergone, albeit he was but nine-and- 
forty, superb of health, sound of constitu¬ 
tion, unconquerable of will. The sole thing 
he feared was inactivity; he could endure 
any thing but that, he said, and begged for 
a command. The King of Navarro gave him 
one; he entered the field against Ferdinand 
the Catliolic, and distinguished himself, as 
he always had done, in the profession which 
was distinctively his. While besieging the 
castle of Viana, and leading a desperate as¬ 
sault, he was struck by a stray shot, and the 
duke, the cardinal, the archbishop, tlie bish¬ 
op, the brilliant captain, the treacherous as¬ 
sassin, the polite scholar, the handsome gal¬ 
lant, the crafty politician, the remorseless 
poisoner, all shrank into a bleeding corpse. 
Steeped to the lips in crime, he had the un¬ 
merited good fortune to die—as he had de¬ 
sired—a soldier’s death. And he was a sol¬ 
dier, every inch of him, and a villain to his 
smallest fibre. 

Almost absolutely bad as Casar Borgia 
seems to have been, he was one of the most 
graceful, cultured, and attractive men of 
his time. His manners were perfection, his 
voice so sweet, his face so handsome, his 
ways so winning, that he cajitivated men’s 
wills and women’s affections. 

A cardinal of the papal court who had 
been his bitterest foe granted him an inter¬ 
view at liis urgent solicitation. At the end 
thereof the prelate admitted his prejudice, 
and that Cajsar was one of the purest and 
noblest gentlemen in Eome. The next even¬ 
ing he went to sup at the Borgia palace, 
and the persuasive i)rince pressed an en¬ 
venomed ring into his hand as he bade 
good-night. It was scarce an abrasion of 
the skin, but, a month after, the cardinal 


was laid in the crypt of the ancient cathe¬ 
dral, and the host was as suave—and as 
pure—as ever. 

A patron of science and letters not less 
than a poisoner and assassin, he quoted the 
Divina Commedia” and lived the “ Hecam- 
eroneexplained the Vita Nuova” in the 
morning and poniarded his friends in the 
afternoon; discussed Plato to-day and imita¬ 
ted Aretino on the morrow. He is Macchia- 
velli’s Prince,” the i)attern despot, whom 
the misunderstood author intended should 
serve as much for warning as for examj)le. 
Brave as he after whom he was named, 
graceful as Augustus, cruel as Caligula, 
false as Nero, i)itiless as Commodus, serene 
as Antoninus, scholarly as Mmcenas, he was 
such a bundle of opposites that he appears 
to have been a character extracted from the 
Volume of the Impossible. 


MARTYRS. 

My child, whose soul is like a flame 
Within a crystal altar lamp, 

Bends o’er an ancient book, its name 
Obscured by mildew damp; 

And, tracing down the yellow leaves, 

Where quaint and crooked letters stand, 

Her breath comes quick, her bosom heaves, 
Hard shuts the eager hand. 

“ Mamma”—I meet the lifted eyes 

That, softened, shine through gathering tears— 
“ God surely gives them in the skies. 

For all those dreadful years, 

“Some sweeter thing than others have. 

To comfort after so much pain; 

But, tell me, could we be as brave 
Through fire and rack and chain ? 

“I’m glad there are no martyrs now.” 

Blithe rings the voice, and positive. 

“ Ah, love,” my own heart answers low, 

“ The martyrs ever live. 

“A royal line, in silk and lace. 

Or robed in serge and hodden-gray. 

With fearless step and steadfast face 
They tread the common way. 

“Than dungeon bolt or folding blaze 
Their cross unseen may heavier press. 

And none suspect, through smiling days, 

Their utmost bitterness.” 

“Some sweet thing surely God must keep 
To comfort,” said my little one; 

“They thank Him now if tender sleep 
Comes when the day is done.” 

God’s angel Sleep, with manifold 

Soft touches, smoothing brows of care, 
Dwells not beyond the gates of gold, 

|- Because no night is there. 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 

By professor SAMUEL LOCKWOOD. 



PKYIJSW UNTO TUINGB. 


HI.—ITS {Concluded.) 

OTHERS know too well what is meant 
by the word “ thrush,” or “ sprew,” 
that month malady too cQmnion with little 
children. To the profession it is known as 
an aphthous ulceration of the tongue, apli- 
tha being the name of the disease, and signi¬ 
fying a burning. The tongue is swollen, 
tender, and fiUTed.” There are excoriated 
spots, sometimes true ulcers, varying in size, 
perhaps, from that of a pin’s liead to that of 
a half pea, and these are severally capped 
with a white curd-like mass. However di¬ 
minutive these pustules may he, they are 
in truth hummocks of tiny plants, for each 
one contains many thousands of parasitic 
fungi, often called tonila. These fungi at¬ 
tach themselves to the mucous membrane, 
and burrow among the epithelial cells. They 
are composed of threads matted togeth¬ 
er like felt,” whose basal ends intertwine 
among the epithelia, like hair in the pre¬ 
pared mortar of the plasterer. At a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Professor Leidy exhibited a mouse with lit¬ 
tle curdy patches on its ears, face, and nose. 
Mr. Indifference would have passed the mat¬ 
ter by as a stupid trifle; and a spurt of in- 
sapieiice escaped one of the wise men, who 
wished to know “ what the muss was.” 
However, little Mas inusculus was regarded 


as an abnormal case, and a proper subject 
of scientific inquiry. The query was now, 
‘‘What ailed the little fellow, and where 
had he been ?” At this juncture the micro¬ 
scope spoke out in meeting, declaring with 
authority that the white spots were colo¬ 
nies of a parasitic fungus; and, strange to 
tell, they were as much like the thrush 
fungus as one pea is like its fellow in the 
same pod. The truth told, Monsie was cap¬ 
tured in the children’s department of Block- 
ley Hospital, where he had picked up the 
crumbs that had fallen from the mouth of 
a child patient. The diagnosis now seem¬ 
ed natural and direct. Mousie had been and 
got it—namely, the thrush—and, strange to 
say, he had got it bad, for it was on his ears 
and nose and face. Soon, in all lU’ohability, 
it would have entered the mouth, even if it 
had not already. A minute j)ortion of one 
of these white s^iots was subjected by skilled 
hands to a lens of very high power, and lo! 
there were the morbid parasites, tiny spor- 
ular bodies, some single, some double, and 
others “ in chains of a dozen or more.” The 
fungus was pronounced to he a toriila, or 
oidium, like that found in the disease known 
as thrush or aphtha. A drawing of it would 
simply he like a number of elongated heads 
strung together. But how dimiuutive these 
beads or cells were! A single one was the 
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of a line in length, that is, it Tvoiild take 
7800 of them in line to make an inch. 

It is not in our limits to go into that in¬ 
teresting subject, ‘‘disease germs.” Herein, 
hpwever, it is fair to say that the microscope 
is making benevolent, because admonitive, 
revelations. Let it suffice to remark'that 
these germs are not mysterious intangibili¬ 
ties, hut real entities, of a material, and gen¬ 
erally of an organic nature. For the most 
j)art they are plants—alga3 and fungi. Once 
when away from home the writer was thrown 
upon the hospitality of a stranger for the 
night. Sitting with our host by the side 
of that homestead, we enjoyed the shade of 
an old Pinus alha. The noble evergreen 
grew close up to the house, and, summer 
and winter, its thick fasciculate foliage, like 
a curtain, shut out the hygienic smiling of 
the sun. The following conversation oc¬ 
curred : 

Self. “ Sir, does any one sleep regularly 
in that room which is so shaded by this 
tree 

Host. “Oh yes. Myself and wife have 
occupied that room many years—in fact, 
ever since we were married.” 

Self. “ I should not think it safe to sleei) 
there. I venture to say that the walls are 
covered with invisible fungi, and that the at¬ 
mosphere abounds with thhir floating spor- 
ules. I would not dare occupy such a room 
for any great length of time.” 

Host {in astonishment). “Sir, now I see 
into it. Why didn’t the doctor tell me? 
That’s where my wife has lost 
her health. That tree’s got to 
come down, and I’ll let the sun¬ 
light into those windows like a 
flood!” 

Thus the microscope reveals 
the ease and the method of 
spreading disease. It is liter¬ 
ally a dissemination. In our 
mind there is not the least 
doubt that the common house 
fly is often a propagandist of 
dire and loathsome diseases. 

Take the thrush, for instance; 
for its communication what 
more is necessary than that a 
solitary cell of a torula or oidi- 



GBASS ULIQllT (OIDIUM MONILIOIDES). 

um should be transferred to a suitable ni¬ 
dus ? For such an end, although accidental, 
how efficient an agent is the sucking tube 
of a fly, or the adhering disk of each foot! 
After feeding on the pustules of some dis¬ 
ease, what is to hinder that some should 
adhere to the insect, and be conveyed over 
the threshold of some unconscious house¬ 
hold, and tlius that tlie mysterious disorder 
should obtain a foot-hold ? 

Under the name of mould, these fungi, as 
torula and oidia, are almost every where. A 
red species is often found on very old cheese, 
another on glue, the several animal dungs 
when dry seem to have each its own species. 




MOULD ON STICK 
(tobula UISTEKIOIDF-S). 


DAOTYLIUM DENDBOIDES.—AFTEB COOKE. 
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Also the fruits which fall to the earth and 
decay j and, in a word, as decay and fungus 
growth are often associated, so decayed fruit 
should not he eaten. 

But it is well-nigh past belief what quaint 
yet beautiful objects many of these moulds 
become under the microscope. A mere veg¬ 
etable stain, which when touched leaves a 
smut upon the finger, is thus unfolded into a 
jungle of plants, whose forms are of the most 
rechet'cM character and wholly defiant of verb¬ 
al description. In proof, look at the elegant 
mucedine, or vegetable mould, Dactylium den- 
droides. Again, examine the pretty hum¬ 
mock named Polyactis fasciciilataj from the 
mould on the outer husk of a horse-chestnut. 



The quaint DendrypMum fimosiim is from a 
stain of black mould on the angelica; and 
the grotesquely eccentric Trijyosjporiwn ele- 
gans is from a brand of a velvety black as¬ 
pect on a barkless spot on an oak. But as 
these moulds are almost every where, these 
beautiful forms, which but for the micro¬ 
scope would be invisible and unknown, are 
beyond number. 

Let us instance a noble service rendered 
our common humanity by the microscope. 

How often, like some spectacular scenes in 
a drama, do we find in the pages of the Old- 
World history passages of deep pathos and 
fierce passion, and both, alas! occurring as 
the offspring of religious superstition. So 
there were miraculous apparitions of blood, 
one while in rain from the heavens, and 
again in spots in the dwellings of God and 
of men. Of course these were portents of 



most dire significance. The recital is too 
long, for even in Christian chronicles it cov¬ 
ers a thousand years. In 1263, shocking to 
tell, while ministering at the altar of his 
church at Bolsena, a Bohemian priest was 
seized with the terrible temptation to doubt 
the trausubstantiation of the wafer which 
he had just consecrated. Horrified at his 
own guilt, the celebrant of the mass beheld 
drops of blood oozing from the sanctified 
Host. All were awe-stricken at the mira¬ 
cle, and the Church instituted in commem¬ 
oration the feast of Corpus Christi. Such 
was the pious legend. 

In the fourteenth century, when Heinrich 
von Billow had destroyed the village and 
church of Wilnach, as if to show that Heav¬ 
en was pained at the sacrilege, eight days 
afterward the Host on the altar was ob¬ 
served to be stained with drops of blood I 
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HUMAN HLOOU OKT.L8 (UIVE BLOOD).—MAGNIFIED 
FIVE HUNDRED DIAMETERS. 

Near the close of that fourteenth century 
appeared Raphael, a 'wonderful man, 'with a 
genius sublime, with passions groveling, and 
withal a religiousness that made him feel 
and pass for devout. In the now celebrated 
stanze of Raphael in the Vatican is that 
miracle of this painter’s genius, “Miracolo 
di Bolsena.” Its exhibition at each feast 
of Corpus Christi intensified the Church’s 
conception of‘*the so-called miracle which 
confirmed the faith of the Bohemian priest. 
Unhappily the bloody portent retmmed; the 
Host was again spotted with gore. The zeal 
of the ecclesiastics became insane, for, horri¬ 
ble to relate, thirty-eight innocent Jews were 
burned at the stake. For what ? For cruci¬ 
fying the Lord afresh, for torturing the Host 
until it bled! 

In 1824 the ^4)lue Moselle” was horrified 
with a rain of supernatural blood; and 
again in 1848 this unnatural gore fell from 
heaven. And now Ehrenberg takes the 
matter in hand for sober investigation, and 
the microscope alone is to determine for the 
superstitions of men. This great man dissi¬ 
pated the miracle entirely by exciting won¬ 
der in another direction, for he announced 
that these bloody rain-drops were composed 
of real living organisms, but so minute was 
each individual that it would take over for¬ 
ty billions of them to make one cubic inch. 

Thus the microscope has done away with 
these grim portents of a thousand years. 
This red snow and bloody slime have now 
their distinctive place and names among or¬ 
ganic things. They are microscopic vege¬ 
tables—unicellular plants. In the arctic 
regions Captain Ross found this encrimson- 
ed snow extending in masses of miles. He 
brought some home, and the able botanist 
R. Brown pronounced it Algarum genus. It 
is curious to notice the controversy of so 
many able botanists, with their diverse j ndg- 
ments. But after a while all came back to 
the judgment of Brown; and Agardh, the 
able German algologist, gave this, the low¬ 
liest of the algsB, the name Protococcus ni¬ 
valis. 

But about the drops of blood ? This also 
the microscope has determined to be an 



STELLATED BLOOD CELLS (DEAD BLOOD).—MAGNIFIED 
FIVE HUNDRED DIAMETERS. 

alga, and bears the name given it by Agardh, 
Palmella cruente. Its structure is even sim¬ 
pler than that of an oidium. The name, 
though not romantic, is significant. Palmel¬ 
la means a vibration or quivering, and is 
here suggestive of that tremulous movement 
of which a great clot of coagulated blood is 
capable. The entire name indicates the sig¬ 
nificance of ^‘quivering gore.” Jn England 
the popular name of this fungous slime is 
gorg deiv.” It occurs as shining red films 
or tliickish blood-red stains on* damp walls, 
and chiefiy on the whitewashed walls of cel¬ 
lars. Being a unicellular i^lant, when the 
cells are mature there is a flowing together 
into viscous masses, which look and feel un¬ 
pleasantly like clotted blood. Presenting 
also this aspect of gore, though not so de¬ 
cidedly, is the Hcematococcus sanguineus of 
Agardh. Though moist to the touch, this 
has not the gelatinous character of palmel¬ 
la ; hence the bloody illusion is not so vivid. 

It would be profoundly interesting to fol¬ 
low the work of the microscope in scientific 
classification. It is beyond all question that 
the work of the ancient naturalists was 
trivial in comparison 'with that of those who 
are working the field to-day; and in this 
respect it can not be otherwise than that 
the lamented Agassiz set too’ high an esti¬ 
mate on the work of the great Stagyrite. 
None better than Agassiz knew the value 
of embryology in the work of the philosoph¬ 
ical systematist. But embryology is a sci¬ 
ence of the present. It was not possible to 
the ancients. Nor is it possible to-day to 
the mere zoologist. It needs the microscope 
in the hands of him who is i^rofound in zo¬ 
ology and an expert in microscopy. 

Among the Japanese the sponge is known 
as “sea cotton.” And until recently this 
idea of the vegetable nature of the sponge 
was universal. The microscope alone cast 
light into this darkness. The sponge is in¬ 
deed an animal. . It is also true that these 
sponge animals belong to many genera and 
species. The work of classification is, how¬ 
ever, so far as the sponges are concerned, 
one of great difficulty; and without the mi¬ 
croscope it is impossible. In general term^ 
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the sponge of the toilet is the skeleton of an 
immense number of sponge animals. This 
horny skeleton holds the sarcode, or sponge 
desh. This sarcode surrounds the entire 
structure, and, indeed, excepting the open¬ 
ings or tubes necessary for inhaling and ex¬ 
haling, it is also the tilling in of the struc¬ 
ture. Now this sarcode is of a consistence 
like jelly, and would be dittiuent but for the 
fact that it con¬ 
tains mixed all 
through it little 
spiculate parti¬ 
cles of a siliceous 
or calcareous na¬ 
ture, that give to 
the sarcode a con¬ 
sistency or abili¬ 
ty to hold togeth¬ 
er, much as the 
hair does to the 
plaster through 
which it is mix¬ 
ed. And as these 
minute spicules 
have very detiuite 




forms, and these forms vary with the spe¬ 
cies, they become of great help in their de¬ 
termination. It is noticeable, then, that a 
sponge skeleton, when alive, consists of two 
parts—the one with which we are familiar 
as the si)onge of commerce, and which is of • 
an animal nature, namely, keratose or horn, 
and the other the spicules, or tilling in of 
the reticulated horny part; and these spic¬ 
ules are mineral, either silex or lime. Now 
the strange exception to all this is with the 
glass spongesinstance the familiar Japa¬ 
nese glass-rope s^jonge, the hyalonema. Its 
skeleton is all silex, the long tibres or threads 
which compose the rope or coil, also the tiner 
structure called the head. The greater part 
of the head is made of very tine tibres or 
glass threads, and the tilling in is with beau¬ 
tiful spicules of the same material. The 
whole skeleton, then, is composed of silex. 

Now as showing the authority of the mi¬ 
croscope in this connection, we must detail 
a bit of experience which occuned along 
with this writing. A scientitic friend in¬ 
formed us that he had received direct from 
Japan a specimen of hyalonftna which was 
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GLASS-HOPE SPONGE (lIYALGNEMA 
SIEnOLBl).—ONE-TUIED NATG- 
••ItAL SIZE. 
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a unique. We went 
to see it, and aston¬ 
ishment ensued. It 
was truly surpris¬ 
ingly fine, and as a 
specimen, certainly 
excelled any one 
that we had ever 
seen. The head was 
a deeji thin cup, and 
quite symmetrical, 
and the whole speci¬ 
men had a compact¬ 
ness which seemed 
to say that it had 
been selected from 
a thousand. Indeed, 
it was so fine that 
we became impress¬ 
ed with the suspi¬ 
cion that it was 
a fraud; that the 
head was not that 
of a hyalonema at 
all. A small portion 
of it was subjected 
to the microscoi^e, 
which showed uj) 
the coarse irregular 
horny reticulation, 
such as is not to be 
found in the glass 
sponge. As to the 
spicules, none could 
be found. It was 
evident that a piece 
of the very thin 
yet large cup-like 
sponges so common 
in Japan had been 
cut out and folded 
just as the grocer 
makes a cornucopia. 

This was put at the 
top of a real glass 
rope of hyalonema, 
and by some cement 
the whole was so 
ingeniously secured 
as to escape obser¬ 
vation. We then 
gave some attention 
to atriie hyalonema. 

Taking a sheet of clean white paper, a hya¬ 
lonema head was shaken over it. A little 
dust fell. This was carefully collected and 
tput into a test-tube and boiled in nitric 
acid. This was intended to destroy every 
thing except the glass spicules that might 
be in that intangible dust. A little sedi¬ 
ment was observable at the bottom of the 
tube. The acid was carefully removed, and 
the precious film left on the glass was now 
washed with scrupulous care. The water 
was then filtered through bibulous paper. 
A little stain of dust remained on the paper. 


SPICULES OF GLASS SPONGE. 

When dry, some glass slips or slides were 
prepared for the microscope. This was 
simply done by touching a slide against the 
paper, when the merest trace of dust would 
adhere to the glass. The slide was next 
put under the microscope. The scene pre¬ 
sented was a vision of beauty. Forips in¬ 
numerable appeared as the slide was moved 
slowly on the stage of the instrument. The 
variety of these forms was endless, although 
nearly all could be reduced to a few pat¬ 
terns, of which they were modifications. 
And every one of these pretty figures was 
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transparent, for they were of natural glass. 
Many of them gleamed like pearls. Some 
of these forms were so odd, others were so 
exquisite ! Crosses were there of indescrib¬ 
able beauty. Some forms there were that 
resembled the knightly lance of the hero of 
La Mancha. Others were like feathers, and 
some were like churn-dashers. Some sug¬ 
gested snow crystals, and besides their simil¬ 
itude of form, they had' the same sparkle too. 
Many, however, were of forms not easily de¬ 
scribed. As the best that could be done, we 
have drawn from the microscope some sev¬ 
enty of these hyalonema spicules. There 
are two figures among them—the one of a 
discoidal form, and that one of a truncated 
ovoid—which, though found among the spic¬ 
ules, are i)lainly shells of some foramiuifera 
which have served as food to the glass 
sponge. The figures are all greatly en¬ 
larged, from 400 to even 1400 diameters, and 
some even 2000. 

It would now seem that the microscope 
is about to be in league with the stones 
of the field.” At any rate, it is certain that 
an effort is under way to come at a better 
understanding in this matter. In fact, for 
the skilled microscox)ist a new science has 
just arisen—that of microscopic petrogra- 
l)hy. The old method of chemical analysis 
was thought all-sufficient for the determina¬ 
tion of minerals and rocks. All this, so far 
as it relates to the constructive constituency 
of rocks, was a species of light which was 
often little better than darkness. There 
was a grand advance in that idea which 
disputed the homogeneity of any rock or 
crystal, and claimed for every one a specific 
morphology of its own, if one could but see 
it; for iu this idea of form, where it had 
been supposed all was formless, might not 
the genesis of many rocks be explained, and 
a more rigid classification be achieved ? The 
microscope is now revealing in the rocks a 
crystallographic idiosyncrasy which is al¬ 
ready differentiating the species. We may 
safely accept this new method as respects the 
inorganic as of similar worth with embry¬ 
ology in the organic. But we can iiofc resist 
quoting on this very point some graphic 
words from Nature: ^‘In the midst of the 
darkness wherein the poor petrographers 
ticketed their specimens, carefully arranged 
their cabinets, and elaborated their dreary 
treatises, there fell among them (not from 
heaven, but from the hands of a worthy citi¬ 
zen of Sheffield) a microscope and a few 
glass slides, with a description of what could 
be done therewith. Eyes which had seen 
no light for so long could not at first make 
any thing of the apparition j but after a few 
years it began to take shape before them. 
And now the microscope promises to do as 
much in comparison for mineralogy and pe¬ 
trography as it has done for the biological 
sciences. From town to town this new light 


has spread, or rather rushed, all over Ger¬ 
many. There is now a sort of neck-and- 
neck race who will make the most slices of 
rocks and minerals. A cutting or rubbing 
machine and a microscope have become as 
necessary implements as a hammer and a 
lens. Every month brings to light some 
new ‘ mikromineralogische’ contribution, in¬ 
somuch that if the fever lasts we shall ere 
long be as overweighted with microscopic 
analysis as we used to be with chemical.” 

But what labor, skill, and patience arc 
necessary for this sort of work! Take a 
tiny bit of obdurate granite and put it un¬ 
der a microscope, and beyond the enlarging 
of its asperities you see nothing that is re¬ 
markable. The petrographer would take 
it from your hands, and by tedious labor 
would rub it down until it was as thin as 
this iiaper. He would next take this ten¬ 
der, brittle plate, and with manipulations 
of the utmost delicacy, would polish away 
every scratch. Now it is transparent, or at 
least translucent, and under the microscope 
is revealed a little world of beautiful colors, 
and a delicate mosaic iu structure. But 
what persevering labor, what matchless 
skill, and what exhaustive patience are the 
price of this little object! 

One of the Spanish adventurers to Mexi¬ 
co in the ancient day on his return home 
greatly astonished the Castilians by his ac¬ 
count of the mineral cutlery of those an¬ 
cient Mexicans. Their knives were so keen, 
and they were made so fast—a hundred a 
minute. There was probably a dash of ex¬ 
travagance here, but only a dash. The ma¬ 
terial used was a black volcanic glass. It 
is a hard mineral, at sight much like the 
material in a black flint-glass bottle. By 
skillful blows long narrow flakes were struck 
off from the lump in hand. A single smart 
blow would strike off one long flake, and 
each flake was a knife ready for use, and 
with an edge unexceptioually keen. This 
substance is known in mineralogy as obsid¬ 
ian. Suppose, now, we look at a bit of this 
mineral with the eye of an amateur in min¬ 
eralogy. It is volcanic glass, and it looks 
just like a iiiece of black flint-glass. We 
label it obsidian. To all ax)pearauce it is 
perfectly homogeneous. We put together 
a number of specimens from different coun¬ 
tries, and with the exception of differences 
of color, we see nothing whatever to distin¬ 
guish them. Well, is there really any dif¬ 
ference worth talking about? We must • 
put this question to some petrographist. 
Happily some exquisite engravings on this 
subject have been just given to the world 
by H. Rosenbusch, of Germany. Let us now 
follow him in his labors wfith his microscope. 
A bit of obsidian is the subject. At length 
it is prepared, a thiu section or film. It 
turns out that the seemingly homogeneous 
mineral is full of queer objects, not unlike 
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spiders. The^ are groups or rath¬ 
er knots of sprawling lines. To 
the scientist they suggest the idea 
of hairs; and so, drawing upon the 
Greek for a word, Haar calls them 
trichiteSj which means hairs. A 
similar marking pervades the min¬ 
eral zircon. Let the reader now 
pause and look at the figure of 
these trichites in a specimen of ob¬ 
sidian obtained from Tokay; and 
let it he remembered that no such 
structure could he suspected, much 
less known, hut for the petrogra- 
phist. The little halls on the hairs 
are unpleasantly suggestive of the 
cruel loading of cat-o’-nine-tails, 
while the queer marking at the bot¬ 
tom centre of the cut must be left 
to some stenograx^her to interx^ret. 

Constructively, then, a bit of obsidian 
differs immensely in itself. And it is even 
more remarkable how much a series of ob¬ 
sidians brought from different countries dif¬ 
fer among themselves. The one just given, 
containing the trichites, was from Tokay. 
Here is a series of five more. The first is 
from Iceland. The second from the Lipari, 
a cluster of volcanic islands in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The third is from Greenland. The 
fourth figure has a line through it; the 
upper half is a specimen of obsidian from 



TRIOniTES TN OBSIDIAN FROM TOKAY. 

Mexico, and the lower half one ff6m Isle de 
la Reunion. 

We give on the next page, from the same 
source, four figures illustrating specimens 
of perlite, or x)earl-stone. Two are from 
Telkibanya, and two are from Arran. Their 
differences are astonishing, and each one has 
a beauty peculiarly its own. 

As illustrative of the wide difference which 
the microscope reveals in the specimens set 
down as the same species, look at the two 
figures of tachylytes (page 820). One is 
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PEARL-STONES FROM TELKIBANYA. 



PEARL-STONES FROM ARRAN. 


from Bobenlianseii and tlie other is from 
Czernoscliin. 

We regret our inability to show the read¬ 
der the etFect of the singularly various and 
often really harmonious blending of colors 
in these preparations. Even a bit of coarse 
granite is thus made to exhibit a rich union 
of pea-green and reddish and pinkish browns 
on a black ground, while a sodalith shows 
on a Avhite ground the prettiest and most 
delicate settings, as if it might be shadings 
in mosaic of pink and rose and yellow and 
light brown and blue and green. There is 
in some a good deal of the kaleidoscope ef- 



TAOHYLYTES FROM 


feet. Two specimens of serpentine give, 
with the most delicate tracery of pattern, 
the most exquisitely soft blending of tints. 
It is thus that the microscope has developed 
in the hitherto prosy rocks a poetry of pat¬ 
tern'and combination of coloring to which 
the most enthusiastic student of even the 
costlier gems was an utter stranger. In¬ 
deed, in this view, petrography makes the 
microscope the kaleidoscope of the rocks. 

There would be an element of obscurity 
in the above did we not give the number of 
diameters larger than nature which each 
specimen is magnified. Take the obsidians. 
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The one from Iceland is magnified 110 di¬ 
ameters ; the one from Li pari, 150; the one 
from Greenland, 700; the one from Mexico 
and the one from Isle de la Rdunion, each 
150. The perlites or pearl-stones—the two 
from Telkibanya, the first one, 75, and the 
second one, 700; the two from Arran, the 
first one, 150, and the second one, 700. The 
tachylytes—the one from Bobenhausen, 700, 
and the one from Czernoschin, 150. 

But wo must bring this biograx)hy of 
the microscoiie to a close. There are broad 
fields of microscopic labor which we have 
not so much as mentioned. What a fas¬ 
cinating one is that of vegetable physiology! 
and how profound that one of animal phys¬ 
iology! and what a painfully interesting 
one that of pathology, which follows up the 
ravages of disease, and the many abstruse 
morbid phenomena of life and death! And 
there are those biological questions which 
at present are occu^^ying the very ablest 
minds—the one question of spontaneous 
generation, and those allied ones, so pro¬ 
found, the beginnings of the functions of 
life. These and others show that the mi¬ 
croscope is truly the one best eye of science. 

To the student of the biological sciences 
the microscope, as the telescope to him who 
delves the dejiths of space, is absolutely in¬ 
dispensable. And from both realms what 
analogies or similitudes do these instru¬ 
ments find in matters material and things 
spiritual! The modern telescope, by reso¬ 
lution of the star dust,” has so multiplied 
these stellar bodies that we begin to forget 
their individual magnitude, and to regard 
them as siiherules, or even as the organic 
cells of the universe, which last impresses 
us with the sense of infinity. And yet how 
very much remains unresolved! And so the 
mi^roscoj)e deals with the microcosm, man ; 
it resolves him into cells, and it makes of 
these again habitable spheres. In this in¬ 
comprehensibly diminutive cell dwell bac¬ 
teria, vibriones, etc., to whom that cell is a 
universe. Organisms they are, and yet it 
would seem that organic si)ecies they are 
not. Says Professor Karsten, of Vienna: 
“The phenomena of animal rei^roduction 
have never been observed in them. They 
are pathological products, which grow in 
the interior of vegetable or animal cells, but 
which do not penetrate these when once 
developed as i)arasites.” But this is just 
one of the profound sub-provinces of the 
microscope in pathology. Is it not another 
shadowing of infinity ? for it finds the fun¬ 
gus, or unicellular plant, such a ubiquity 
in the realm of life that it would almost 
seem to be necessary as a fermentative or 
stimulative process or condition of life, as 
the fungi are assuredly present in the fer¬ 
mentative processes of disease. Perhaps 
every man in his microcosmic character may 
be to himself a faunal province, having his 


own specific fungi as a personal condition 
of harmonious vitality or otherwise. The 
microscope has not yet got at the bottom of 
these matters. In that stubborn membrane 
of diphtheria is there not a rank fungous 
growth, obtained probably from without, 
and lodged as in a rich soil or nidus in the 
purulent exudation ? But like the depend¬ 
ence of the barberry blight and that of the 
wdieat, may not these mycelia of diphtheria 
have a connection with morbid germs that 
have circulated in the lymph ? Thus in re-, 
spect to these ubiquitous little ones that 
swarm in the snow and the rain, in the air 
and the waters and the land, and inhabit 
the living things, both the plants and the 
animals of earth, that play their role in the 
sanative and in the morbid xihenomena of 
things—of such is the kingdom of material 
life. 

And in his character of a microcosm, as 
regards the mechanical movements of man, 
the microscox)e shows him as combining in 
himself representatively the movements of 
the very highest and the very lewdest of all 
created forms and conditions of life. There 
is an animalcule knowui as the amoeba. The 
word means changingand this insignifi¬ 
cant creature is rarely seen twice in the 
same form, for, like a tiny drop of viscid oil 
in clear w’ater, it is always changing form. 
It is a little jelly globule many times small¬ 
er than the point of a pin. Though seem¬ 
ingly structureless, yet is it a living thing; 
and although one can not see any distinct¬ 
ive organs, yet it moves, entraps its prey, 
and feeds ux)on it. It certainly exhibits 
functional contractility. Its locomotion is 
a gliding movement, as if a tiny speck of 
liquid adipose a little flattened on its under 
side should glide almost imi)ercex>tibly along. 
If now an animalcule smaller than itself 
should happen in the way, it glides upon, 
envelops it, and, much as a si)onge does w'a- 
te^:, absorbs its softer parts. Now in the 
blood of man are two kinds of cells, known 
resj^ectively as the red and the wdiite cor¬ 
puscles of the blood. In the circulation of 
the blood the red cells flow like tiny coins 
through a convoluted glass tube, giving the 
idea of a rollicking movement, similar to 
that of some of the more highly organized 
animalcules under the microscope. But the 
white corpuscles move slow'ly and glidiiigly 
along. In fact, their movement is decided¬ 
ly amceba-like. Thus the white blood cell, 
as Huxley says, exhibits contractility in its 
lowest and most primitive form.” 

But, as already intimated, there are ani¬ 
malcules vastly higher in the scale of being. 
They are higher because they have real or¬ 
gans, cilia, by the lashing of which they 
travel in the water. This sort of move¬ 
ment is called cilia locomotion.” Now in 
mqn there are innumerable millions of mi- 
croscoxnc objects known as ex)ithelial cells. 
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They occupy the inner walls or lining of the 
mouth, the nose, and the breathing tubes, 
aud elsewhere. Each epithelial cell has its 
cilia or lashes, some as many as thirty. lu 
their several departments they are a busy 
crew, quite lowly, but decidedly useful, like 
those who clean the decks of the stately 
ship. Could w'e see them at their work in 
one^s nose or any of the mucous passages, 
this is what would be seen: every one of 
these little things is immersed in the mu¬ 
cous lining; standing thus as if in the flow 
of a sewer, it draws its threads or lashes in 
a curve-like motion upward, that is, in a di¬ 
rection from the outlet of the nostril; then, 
with a more rapid movement, the lashes are 
brought downward in a curved position to¬ 
ward the outlet. As this singular activity 
is carried on by many millions of these epi- 
thelia, the eflete mucus is driven toward and 
expelled at the natural outlet. 

It would seem, then, from this analysis of 
the microscope, man is the paragon of ani¬ 
mals in a sublimer sense than even the great 
poet dreamed. Indeed, the devout scientist 
when peering into these matters often be¬ 


holds things which seem to him as visions 
almost unlawful to be seen or uttered. 
While a vulgar conception may entertain 
the notion of great or small in the crea¬ 
tive works, the microscope dispels the illu¬ 
sion by showing the marvelous nature of 
the so-called small things, and the amazing- 
fact that the one entity, whatever it may be, 
among material things, is itself an infinity 
of microscopic wonders. So that Saint Au¬ 
gustine, in an unscientific age, must have 
been moved by a scientific instinct when 
he wrote, ^‘Deus est magnus in magnis, 
maximus autem in minimis” (God is great 
in great things, but He is especially great 
in the smallest things). In the old econ¬ 
omy stood the Urim and Thummim. It is 
not clear what their precise functions were. 
It is plain that they were consulted in dark 
matters, and that the literal meaning of 
these stones is ^Hight” and “perfection.” 
So in modern science stands the micro¬ 
scope. Its little lenses, the ocular aud the 
objective, are the Urim and Thummim, and 
for clear judgment, only the true priest of 
science can seek counsel thereof. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HUDSON. 



[Seconh ^a;per.] 


JOUN ANDRE.—[FROM PORTRAIT DY JOSHUA REYNOLDS.] 

T he career, of Major Andr^ on the bor¬ 
ders of the Hudson River during a few 
weeks in the fall of 1780 has formed an at¬ 
tractive theme for the historian, the poet, the 


painter, and the sculptor. His 
youth and personal beauty, his 
mental culture and raiie endow¬ 
ments, his social and official po¬ 
sition, the magnitude and im¬ 
portance of the undertaking in 
which he perished iguominious- 
ly, and the tragic ending of his 
life have cast a glamour of ro¬ 
mance around the deeds of one 
who was acting simply as a go- 
between in the service of two 
unscrupulous conspirators of 
high rank in the belligerent ar¬ 
mies, plotting against the liber¬ 
ties of American patriots. He 
was sacrificed to the ambition 
and avarice of these two men. 

John Andr6, a captain in the 
British service, first appears in 
our history as a prisoner of war 
taken by General Montgomery 
at St.Johns, on the Sorel, in 
Canada, late in 1775, whence ho 
was sent to Pennsylvania with 
several other captive officers, 
and paroled at Carlisle. The 
autograph order by John Han¬ 
cock, then President of the Con¬ 
tinental Congress, for taking that 
parole, and the j)arole itself, in 
Captain Andr<S’s handwriting; and signed by 
him and nine fellow-officers, are in the pos¬ 
session of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of New 
York, to whose kind courtesy we are indebt- 
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ed for several of the illus¬ 
trations which accomx^any 
this brief sketch of that un¬ 
fortunate officer’s career.* 

Captain Andr6 was the 
son of a Swiss merchant 
ill London, where he was 
probably born, and was 
about twenty - four years 
old when he was made a 
prisoner. At an early ag^ 
he had mastered several of 
the modern languages of 
Europe, and had become 
an expert musician, a prom¬ 
ising painter and draughts¬ 
man, and a graceful dancer. 

His reading was extensive, 
and his general knowledge 
of helles - lettrea literature 
was remarkable for one 
so young. From his pen 
do wed graceful rhymes, 
and from his lii3S a sweet 
voice, affluent of words 
that bewitched all who 
came in contact with his 
handsome face, as delicate 
and tender in expression as 
that of a woman. 

Young AiidiA entered his 
father’s counting-room as 
a clerk when he was near¬ 
ly seventeen years old, but 
the death of that parent 
soon changed the current 
of the young man’s life. 

With his mother, a younger brother, and 
three sisters he spent the ensuing sum¬ 
mer in the interior of England, and at 
Lichdeld he made or renewed an acquaint¬ 
ance with the family of Th^(^^as Seward, 
canon of the cathedral there, and living in 
the bishop’s palace. His house was the 
centre of a literary circle in that neigh¬ 
borhood, composed of such young men as 
Thomas Darwin, author of The Botanic Gar¬ 
den; William Hayley, who wrotH about The 
Tears of Penelope; Sir Brooke Boothby, au¬ 
thor of Triumphs of Temper; Kichard Lov¬ 

* Dr. Emmet possesses a very rare collection of por¬ 
traits, autograph letters and other writings, maps, 
broadsides, etc., which illustrate the career of Andr4. 
With these he has illustrated Sargent’s Life and Career 
of Major Andre, and a smaller volume entitled Andre- 
ana. The pictures are neatly inlaid by an expert with 
great skill. Sargent’s 12mo volume, so illustrated, 
makes five thick octavo volumes, and Andreana makes 
two volumes the same size. These seven volumes con¬ 
tain between forty and fifty rare autograph letters and 
other writings, including those of Andr6 and Anna 
Seward, and almost three hundred portraits, views of 
places and things, maps, vignette head and tail pieces, 
etc., some of them painted in water-colors. Among 
the portraits is a miniature likeness of Andre drawn in 
India ink by Sir Joshua Reynolds. From this valua¬ 
ble picture Dr. Emmet has generously allowed us to 
make the engraving that accompanies this paper. Sir 
Joshua also painted a portrait of Andre the natural size. 


ell Edgeworth, father of Maria Edgeworth, 
the novelist; and Thomas Day, whose de¬ 
lightful story of Sandford and Mei'ton charm¬ 
ed youug England almost a hundred years 
ago as much as did Bobinson Crusoe —“ a 
book,” wrote Leigh Hunt, “ which I shall 
always remember and always be grateful 
for.” These Avere then only young aspirants 
for literary fame, an almost nebulous galaxy, 
of which Anna, a daughter of Canon Sew¬ 
ard, was the bright particular star.” She 
was the planet around Avhich the others re¬ 
volved as satellites, paying homage to her 
genius and praising her poetry, “most ot 
which,” Walter Scott, her biographer, said, 
“ is absolutely execrable.” The grace and 
beauty of her person and her rare conversa¬ 
tional poAvers made her very attractiA^e. 

It was in this circle, and especially in the 
company of Anna SeAvard, that young Andrd 
spent a delightful summer. Canon BeAvard 
had in his family, as his Avard, a young lady 
named Honora Sneyd, a daughter of a dear 
departed friend. Her blue eyes, golden hair, 
graceful person, a slight hectic flush on her 
cheek that heightened the brilliancy of her 
charming features, her sweetness of temper 
and her vivacity of manner, won the heart 
of young Andrd. The maiden was equally 
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impressed by Andre’s mind and person. It 
was a clear case of “love at first sight,” 
and not many days had passed by when thej^ 
w'ere solemnly affianced. Andi’6’s love for 
Honora inspired his first effort to delineate 
the human face. He i)ainted two minia¬ 
ture likenesses of her, one of which he gave 
to Miss Seward, and the other he kept for 
his own consolation during absence from 
her. This he carried in his bosom until the 
latest hour of his life. 

Miss Seward was delighted, and tried to 
speedily light the torch of Hymen, but wiser 
counselors interposed. The extreme youth 
of the lovers made their nuptials then un¬ 
desirable. They might “ marrj^ in haste and 
repent at leisure,” and so time was given 
them by the parent and guardian for re¬ 
pentance before marriage by a long separa¬ 
tion. 

It has been observed that in all love af- 



UONOBA 8NKYD. 


fairs there are two parties, the one that loves 
and the one that is loved. Miss Sneyd seems 
to have been in the latter category. She 
soon repented, and in 1773, four years after 
her engagement to Andrd, she became the 
second wife of young Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, but not the mother of Maria. An- 
dr6’s love remained unquenched. His letters 
to Anna Seward Avere filled with affection¬ 
ate sentiments toward the object of his love. 
He disliked the business of a merchant, but 
for her sake he resolved to pursue it. “All 
my mercantile calculations,” ho vTote, “go 
to the tune of dear Honora. When an imper¬ 
tinent consciousness whispers in my ear that 
I am not of the right stuff for a merchant, 
I draw my Honora's picture from my bosom, 
and the sight of that dear talisman so in¬ 
spirits my industry that no toil ai^pears op- 


pressWe.” Anna Seward summed up the 
matter in rhyme, saying: 

“ Now Prudence, in her cold and thrifty care, 
Frowned on the maid and bade the youth despair; 
For power parental sternly saw, and strove 
To tear the lily bands of plighted love; 

Nor strove in vain; but while the fair one’s sighs 
Disperse like April storms in sunny skies, 

The firmer lover, with unswerving truth. 

To his first passion consecrates his youth.” 

Andr6 had always expressed a preference 
for the life of a soldier to that of a mer¬ 
chant, and failing to re-aAvaken the tender 
passion for him in the bosom of Honora 
Sneyd, he obtained the commission of a lieu¬ 
tenant in the most ancient regiment in the 
British service, the Seventh Foot, or Royal 
Fusileers, organized in 1685. That was in 
the spring of 1771. He afterward spent a 
considerable time in Germany. Just before 
he sailed for Philadelphia in 1774 (to ob¬ 
serve the movements of the Continental 
Congress?), to join his regiment in Canada, 
ho made a fareAvell visit to Miss SoAvard, 
who proposed to introduce him to tAvo of 
her literary friends, Cunningham, the curate, 
and NoAvton, her “minstrel,” as she called 
him. On the night before the introduction 
Cunningham had an extraordinary dream in 
two acts. He saw in his vision a great for¬ 
est, in which he was alone. Presently a 
horseman ai)i)roached at great speed. As 
he droAv near the dreamer, three men sud¬ 
denly sprang from some bushes, seized the 
rider, and bore him away. Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham awoke, and falling asleep again, ho saw 
in a vision a great multitude of people near 
a largo city, and while he was looking at 
them, a young man, whom he recognized as 
the horseman who had been seized, was 
brought out and hanged upon a gibbet. Mr. 
Cunningham repeated these di'eams to his 
friend Newton the next morning, and aaTioii, 
the same day. Miss Seward introduced Au- 
dr^, who was then a captain, he recognized 
in his face that of the unfortunate rider of 
his dream. 

Captain Andr6, as we have observed, was 
made a prisoner by the Americans at St. 
Johns, and sent to Pennsylvania. Concern¬ 
ing his capture, he Avrote to a friend: “ I 
have been taken prisoner by the Americans, 
and stripped of CA^ery thing except the pic¬ 
ture of Honora, Avhich I concealed in my 
mouth. Preserving that, I yet think my¬ 
self fortunate.” That was Avritten more 
than two years after Honora’s marriage to 
Mr. Edgeworth. On his Avay down the Hud¬ 
son Valley, Andr6 met Colonel Henry Knox, 
then on his Avay to select cannon at Ticon- 
deroga for the siege of Boston. They Avere 
young men of about the same age. In a 
cottage they spent a night together in the 
same bed, and Avere charmed nearly all night 
Avith each other’s conversation, for Knox, as 
a bookseller, was well acquainted Avith En¬ 
glish literature. As a member of the board 
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of officers that tried Andrd at Tappan about 
live years afterward, Knox had to perform 
the painful duty of pronouncing his doom. 

Captain Andjd 
was exchanged, 
and next appears 
conspicuous at 
Philadelphia as a 
chief actor in 
planning and car¬ 
rying out the im¬ 
posing entertain¬ 
ment given in 
honor of Sir Will¬ 
iam Howe, called 
The Mischianza.” 

There he became 
an aid-de-camp 
to Sir Henry Clin¬ 
ton, Howe’s suc¬ 
cessor, and was 
such au active 
and useful officer 
that he was soon 
made assistant 
adjutant - general 
of the army, with 
the rank of ma¬ 
jor. He was serv¬ 
ing in that capac¬ 
ity when Clinton 
captured Charles¬ 
ton, ill May, 1780, 
and made General 
Lincoln and his 
little army prison¬ 
ers of war. Dr. 

Emmet possesses 
an autograph let¬ 
ter of Andr6 writ¬ 
ten at that time 
to Assistant Com¬ 
missary - General 
George Townsend, 
of which a, facsim¬ 
ile is here given 
to show Andre’s 
handwriting. 

There seems to 
he good authori¬ 
ty# for believing 
that Andrd was in 
Charleston during 
the siege, acting 
as a spy, in the 
disguise of a back- 
woods Virginian 
who came to Lin¬ 
coln’s camp as a 
driver of cattle. 

Colonel Hamilton 
Ballendine was 
another, but who, 
less fortunate than 
Andr(5, was arrest¬ 
ed and hanged. 

VoL. LIL— No. 312.—53 


The scene of the major’s career was now 
shifted to the Hudson River. He accompa¬ 
nied Clinton to New York in the summer 
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after the capture of Charleston. There he 
was active in correspondence with the lead¬ 
ing Tories in Lower Pennsylvania and Dela¬ 
ware, and with General Benedict Ai-nold in 
relation to his proposed treason. 

It was during that summer when events 
occurred which inspired Andr6 to write one 
of the best known of his xioems, “ The Cow 
Chase.” In July the American army was 
stationed in the upper part of Bergen Coun- 


“And all the land around shall glory 
To see the Frenchmen caper, 

And pretty Susan tell the story 
In the next Chatham paper.” 

Andrd ended his poem with the following 
lines: 

“And now I’ve closed my epic strain, 

I tremble as I show it. 

Lest this same warrio-drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet.” 





FAO-SIMILE OF A VERSE 


ty, New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania line 
was in command of General Wayne. With 
its two brigades, Moylan’s dragoons, and 
some guns of Proctor’s artillery, the whole 
force amounting to something less than two 
thousand men, Wayne started from camp on 
an expedition to worry the British and To¬ 
ries on Bergen Neck, break up the garrison 
of a block-house at Bull’s Ferry, near Fort 
Lee, that protected British wood-cutters in 
the neighborhood, to seize cattle, and to dis¬ 
perse any armed forces found in the vicini¬ 
ty. Wayne was repulsed at the block-house, 
chased toward his lines, and some of the cat¬ 
tle and other spoil which ho had gathered 
were rescued by the pursuers, while some of 
his straggling soldiers were made prisoners. 
Andr^ wrote a humorous satirical poem, in 
three cantos, giving an exaggerated descrip¬ 
tion of the affair, in the measure and style of 
, “ Chevy Chase.” It was written x>artly for 
the fun of the thing, and partly to retaliate 
in kind for satirical assaults made by the 
other side upon Andre and his friends. The 
first canto appeared on the 16th of August, 
the second canto on the 30th of the same 
month, and the third canto on the 23d of 
September—the day on which Andr6 was 
arrested. Between the appearance of the 
first and second cantos an “Intercepted Let¬ 
ter from Tabitha, in New York,” appeared in 
print, written, it is believed, by Miss Susan¬ 
nah, daughter of Governor William Living¬ 
ston, of New Jersey, who in time became the 
mother-in-law of President Harrison. In it 
she made some allusion to Andr^, and he, in 
the third canto, after noticing Lafayette, 
touched Miss Livingston gently, in this wise: 


OF THE “oow CHASE.” 

Under the signature of Andr6 to a copy of 
these verses some one wrote these lines: 

“ When the ‘ epic strain’ was sung, 

The poet by the neck was hung, 

And, to his cost, he finds loo late 
The ‘ dung-born tribe’ decides his fate.” 

The secret correspondence between Ar¬ 
nold and Andr6 began early in 1779, when 
the wrath of the former was kindled by dis¬ 
grace brought upon himself by his own bad 
conduct. In June, 1778, he had been ap¬ 
pointed military governor of Philadelphia, 
where he lived in an extravagant and os¬ 
tentatious manner. He married the beau¬ 
tiful young daughter of Edward Shippen, 
a leading loyalist of that city, with whom 
Andr(S had been intimate during the British 
occupation, and who figured conspicuously 
as one of the ladies of the tournament of 
“ The Mischianza.” How far (if at all) she 
promoted the correspondence between her 
husband and Andr4 may never be known. 
Arnold’s extravagant living soon involved 
him in debts, and to extricate himself ho 
beca'mo guilty of malfeasance in office. Of¬ 
ficial complaints were made to the Congress 
of his dishonest practices. He was tried 
and found guilty by a competent court, and 
was sentenced to be reprimanded by the 
commander-in-chief of the army. It was 
done by Washington at the beginning of 
1779, as delicately as possible, but the dis¬ 
grace stirred the naturally bad heart of 
Arnold with feelings of revenge, and he re¬ 
solved to betray his country into the hands 
of its enemies. He immediately opened a 
correspondence on the subject with Sir Hen¬ 
ry Clinton, through Major Andr^ in an elab- 
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orately disguised hand, over the signature 
of Gustavus,” while the latter signed his 
letters “John Anderson.” For a year and 
a half he kept the enemy well informed of 
important secrets concerning the movements 
of the patriots and their friends, and it was 
finally agreed that he should endeavor to 
obtain the command of the important post 
of West Point, in the Hudson Highlands, 
with its dependencies, and then 
to betray the whole into the 
hands of Sir Henry Clinton. Ar¬ 
nold succeeded in procuring the 
appointment on the 3d of August, 

1780, and very soon afterward he 
made his head-quarters at the 
country-seat of Beverly Robin¬ 
son, on the rich plateau of land 
opposite West Point. That house 
is yet standing, and the style of 
its interior then has been X)re- 
served to this day. 

The holding of the post at West 
Point was of the first importance 
to the Americans. From the be¬ 
ginning of the war a capital plan 
of the British government had 
been to acquire military posses¬ 
sion of the Hudson River region 
between Lake Champlain and 
the sea, hold it by a line of mili¬ 
tary i^osts, and so separate New 
England, the accorded head of 
the rebellion, from the rest of 
the jirovinces. To prevent thiSj 
strong military works had been 
erected in the Highlands, through 
which the river flows in a narrow 
and sinuous course. Immense 
supplies had been gathered there, 
and. the works were regarded as 
impregnable to an army of twen¬ 
ty thousand men. Sir Henry 
Clinton knew that he could not 
conquer the post with any force 


at his command, so he bargained to have it 
delivered into his hands for the considera¬ 
tion of a brigadier-generaks commission in 
the British army and fifty thousand dollars 
in gold. The king and the ministry ap¬ 
proved the conspiracy, and refugee loyalists 
in England promoted it. 

It became necessary for the contracting 
parties to have a personal interview to set¬ 
tle definitely the terms of the bargain and 
the details of the proposed military opera¬ 
tions for achieving the grand object. The 
correspondence had been carried on in well- 
understood commercial x>hrases. In a letter 
to Sir Henry Clinton, so disguised, written 
on the 30th of August, Arnold demanded a 
personal interview with Andr6 (“John An¬ 
derson”), to which the baronet agreed. Then 
Arnold tried to have that interview at his 
own quarters in the Highlands, to wdiich he 
invited Andr6 to come in disguise, and di¬ 
rected Colonel Sheldon, in command of an 
outpost on the lower lines, to forward to 
him a person from New York—a valuable 
emissary—who might apiiear. Andrd would 
not consent to assume the position of a spy, 
so ho wrote to Colonel Sheldon, over the sig¬ 
nature of John Anderson, saying; 

“ I am told that my name is made known to yon, and 
that I may hope your indulgence in permitting me to 
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meet a friend near your outposts. I will endeavor to 
obtain permission to go out with a flag which will be 
sent to Dobbs’s Ferry on Monday next, the 11th in¬ 
stant [September, 1780], at 12 o’clock, when I shall be 

happy to meet Mr. G-. Should I not be allowed to 

go, the officer who is to command the escort—between 
whom and myself no distinction need be made—can 
speak in the affair. Let me entreat you. Sir, to favor 
a matter so interesting to the parties concerned, and 
which is of so private a nature that the public on nei¬ 
ther side can be injured by it.” 

Sheldon was puzzled. He had not heard 
of the name of “John Anderson.’^ Suppos¬ 
ing him to he Arnold’s “ emissary,” he sent 
the letter to the general. It puzzled the 
traitor too, for he found it difficult so to ex¬ 
plain it as to satisfy Sheldon that the affair 
was an entirely innocent one. Arnold pre¬ 
pared to meet Andr6 at Dobbs’s Ferry. On 
the 10th he went down to the King’s Ferry 
in his barge, and passed the night with 
Joshua Hett Smith, a prominent citizen liv¬ 
ing near Haverstraw, and the next morning 
he i)roceeded toward Dobbs’s Ferry, where 
Andr6 and Colonel Beverly Robinson (in 
whose house Arnold had his head-quarters) 
were waiting for him. He bore no flag, and 
guard-boats on the river at Dobbs’s Ferry 
tired on him, and pursued him closely as he 
fled across the river to a place of conceal¬ 
ment. He returned to his head-quarters the 
same night. Having gone down the river 
toward the enemy’s post, he felt it necessa¬ 
ry to write an explanatory letter to Wash¬ 
ington, in which he falsely stated that his 
object was to establish signals as near the 
enemy’s lines as possible. 

Washington was now about to make^ a 
jQ^rney to Hartford, in Connecticut, with 
Lafayette and Colonel Hamilton and other 
aids, to hold a personal conference with Ro- 
chambeau there. When he arrived at the 
King’s Ferry, Arnold was there with his 
barge to convey the party across the Hud¬ 
son to Peekskill. The British sloop-of-war 
Vulture lay in full sight below. While view¬ 
ing her with his glass, Washington spoke 
to his officers in a low tone, which made 
Arnold uneasy. At that time the Count 
De Guichen was expected on our coast with 
a French squadron, and the conversation 
dwelt upon that topic, when Lafayette, 
turning to Arnold, said, “ General, since you 
have a correspondence with the enemy, you 
must ascertain as soon as possible what has 
become of Guichen.” Arnold was discon¬ 
certed for a moment, and demanded what 
he meant; but he soon recovered his com¬ 
posure, and no more was said on that point. 
Arnold believed that his plot was discover¬ 
ed or suspected, and he resolved to bring 
matters to a head while Washington was in 
Connecticut. 

Arnold had received an open letter, writ¬ 
ten to General Putnam by Colonel Robin¬ 
son, asking a personal interview concerning 
the land of the latter in the Highlands. It 
was covered by one to Arnold, asking him 


to hand it to Putnam. Arnold understood 
its covered meaning, and showed it to Col¬ 
onel Lamb and others at West Point. He 
frankly laid it before Washington, who, aft¬ 
er reading it, said only the civil authorities 
could act in the matter, and that he did not 
approve of personal interviews with the en¬ 
emy. After this expression of opinion, Ar¬ 
nold dared not so far disregard it as to meet 
Robinson, so he informed him that on the 
night of the 20th he should send a person 
on board the Vulture who would be furnish¬ 
ed with a boat and flag of truce. To dis¬ 
arm suspicion, and to let the enemy know 
at what time the commander-in-chief would 
return from Hartford, he added, in a i)Ost- 
script, “I expect General Washington to 
lodge here on Saturday next, and I will lay 
before him any matter you may wish to 
communicate.” 

Robinson sent this letter to Clinton, with 
the assurance that he would remain on 
hoard the Vulture^ not doubting that Arnold 
himself was the “ person” who would come 
to the vessel. Clinton dispatched Andr6 
in a flag-boat to the Vulture, instructed not 
to change his clothes, receive papers, go 
within the- American lines, or in any way 
assume the character of a spy. Ho too ex¬ 
pected Arnold on board the Vulture; but the 
traitor took a course less dangerous to his 
own person. He had again passed a night 
at the house of Joshua Hett Smith, near 
Haverstraw, where he was joined by his 
wife and child, who were on their way from 
Philadelphia to head-quarters. There he 
made arrangements with Smith to go to the 
Vulture in a small boat on the night of the 
20th, and bring ashore a British officer for 
consultation on an important subject, and 
in the event of the conference being pro¬ 
tracted, to furnish a room at his house 
wherein it might be completed. Smith took 
his family on a visit to Fishkill, and so se¬ 
cured an empty house for the use of the con¬ 
spirators. How far Smith was intrusted 
with a knowledge of the consj)iracy will 
never be known. He was tried for com¬ 
plicity in the treason, but declared his ig¬ 
norance of the plot, and was acquitted for 
want of evidence. The Scotch verdict “ not 
proven” is the verdict of history, for the 
circumstantial evidence is all against him. 

Smith did not accomplish his errand at 
the time appointed; but on the night of 
the 21st he went in a boat with muffled 
rowlocks and two good oarsmen from Stony 
Point to the Vulture off Croton (then Tel¬ 
ler’s) Point, and conveyed a letter to Colonel 
Robinson, whom the bearer personally knew. 
That letter gave Robinson information con¬ 
cerning the strength of the garrison at West 
Point and the writer’s readiness to conclude 
the matter, couched in commercial phrases. 
Arnold expected Robinson would meet him, 
but the colonel declined to go ashore, and 
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advised Andr4 not to 
do so; but the major, 

(uiger to carry out a 
plot that seemed so 
ripe for execution, en¬ 
tered the boat with 
Smith, his scarlet uni¬ 
form concealed by a 
long surtout. The 
latter bore two passes 
signed by Arnold, one 
for Andr6 and one for 
himself and his oars¬ 
men, to be used in 
case they were in¬ 
terrupted by any of 
the American water 
patrols. They were 
1 anded n ear the mou th 
of a small creek on 
the western shore of 
Haverstraw Bay, near 
the foot of Long Clove 
Mountain, almost five 
miles from Smith’s 
bouse, where Arnold 
was waiting for them 
in a thicket of fir- 
trees. He had ridden 
a horse from Smith’s house, accompanied by 
a colored servant with another. To this re¬ 
treat Smith led Andr^, when Arnold request¬ 
ed his accomplice to return to the boat and 
leave the two conspirators alone. 

It was a serene, star-lit night, and a lit¬ 
tle frostiness was in the air. The confer¬ 
ence lasted long, and was not ended when 
Smith came and warned them that the day 
was about to dawn. Andr<S reluctantly con¬ 
sented to go to Smith’s house to complete 
the arrangements. They mounted the horses 
brought for the purpose by Arnold, and in 
the gloom they rode through the hamlet of 
Haverstraw w the house of Arnold’s half- 
trusted assistant, yet standing on an emi¬ 
nence known as Treason Hill. At Haver-, 
straw the voice of a sentinel startled Andr6, 
for it was the firsTt. intimation he had re¬ 
ceived that he waoi within the American 
lines. He comprehended his perilous posi¬ 
tion, for he was witHout a pass or a flag; 
but it was too late to V®cede. They reach¬ 
ed the mansion just daylight appeared 
breaking over the Man Cortlandt manor. 
At that moment the^^oooming of a cannon 
down the rivei 'eard, and in the gray 

morning twiligh». '.aw the Vulture weigh 
anchor and drop o ,v^n the stream. Colonel 
Livingston, statio ned at ^erplanck’s Point, 
had been told thal.f this ‘‘ssel lay in such 
shallow water, wittr/ii,. ^non-shot of the 
shore, that her bottom vested on the mud 
at low tide. He sent somie men to Teller’s 
Point, who cannonaded het^ so severely that 
she was compelled to weigh ^iqhor to escape 
destruction or capture. v 


BMITH’S nOTTSE. 

During that morning the whole plot was 
arranged in an upper room of Smith’s house. 
Andre was to return to New York with in¬ 
formation, and on a certain day that was 
fixed the British troops, which were already 
embarked in the fleet of Admiral Rodney for 
a pretended expedition to the Chesapeake, 
were to be ready at a moment’s warning to 
ascend the Hudson. Arnold was to weaken 
the posts at West Point by dispersing the 
garrison. When the British should appear, 
he was to send out detachments among the 
mountain gorges at a distance from the 
works, under the pretense of meeting the 
enemy on their approach, and so allow his 
troops to be slaughtered or ca\)tured in de¬ 
tail. Fort Putnam, that commanded all the 
works, was to be weakened. The boom and 
chain that were stretched across the river 
from West Point to Constitution Island 
were to be so weakened also that a slight 
concussion from a vessel in motion would 
break them and make a free passage for the 
British fleet up the Hudson. When all was 
arranged, Arnold handed to Andr^ reports 
which explained the military condition of 
West Point and its dependencies, and re¬ 
quested the major to place them in his 
stockings under his feet. Fatal mistake! 
Clinton had instructed Andr6 not to go 
within the American lines nor receive any 
papers. He had done both, and so had wov¬ 
en a web of difaculty out of which ho could 
not escape. 

Arnold left Andr6 toward noon and re¬ 
turned to West Point, where he prepared to 
finish the wicked work of treason. Under 
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the pretext of its needing repairs, one of the 
links of the great chain (each weighing over 
two hundred pounds) was removed, and its 
place was supplied temxiorarily hy stout 
ropes which would snap like threads at the 
heavy touch of the how of a vessel under 
full headway. He prepared Fort Putnam 
so that an enemy could easily enter it, and 
made such dis]30sition of the troops as to 
weaken their strength. Then he waited 
with anxiety for the appearance of the 
British armament at the lower entrance to 
the Highlands. 

Aiidrd spent the day uneasily at Smith’s. 
Toward evening he asked Smith to take him 
back to the VultiirG that night. The latter, 
who was greatly alarmed hy the firing on 
that vessel, refused to do so, pleading ill¬ 
ness as an excuse, hut offering to ride half 
the night on horseback with his guest if he 



JOUN PAULDING IN MIDDLE LIFE. 


would take a land route. This alternative 
had been talked of in the morning, and Ar¬ 
nold had left an order for John Anderson 
to pass the guards to the White Plains or 
below.” 

Andr^ was compelled to yield to circum¬ 
stances, and at dusk that evening he and 
Smith, accompanied hy a negro servant, had 
crossed the King’s Ferry and were passing 
through the works at Verplanck’s Point. 
The major had been jiersuaded to exchange 
his uniform for a citizen’s dress—another fa¬ 
tal violation of Clinton’s instructions. They 
pressed forward on the road toward White 
Plains without interruption until they were 
stopped by a sentinel near Crompond, about 
eight miles from the ferry. Captain Boyd, 
in command there, was satisfied hy Arnold’s 
pass that all was right, and persuaded them 
to remain in that neighborhood until morn- 


I ing, much against the judgment and will of 
Andrd, who i)asscd a sleepless night. Be¬ 
fore sunrise on the 23d they were again 
in the saddle, and at Pine’s Bridge, that 
spanned the Croton, they x^arted company. 
Smith assuring Andr6 that he was on neu¬ 
tral ground and past all danger. With a 
light heart the major pursued his journey 
alone. 

Tha t neutral ground was infested hy xdun- 
derers, who had impoverished the whole re¬ 
gion from the Croton to the Sx^uyt den Duy- 
vel Creek. At the hour when Andr4 was 
apxu’oaching Tarry town, seven young men of 
that neighborhood, who had banded for the 
X)urpose of wresting sx^oil from the plunder¬ 
ers while on their way toward the British 
camp, were watching for that game near the 
road where it crosses the creek that flows 
out of Sleepy Hollow—the scene of the en¬ 
counter of Icliahod Crane and the headless 
horseman, already mentioned. They knev/ 
that their business was unlawful, and they 
feared arrest hy the patrols of Sheldon’s 
Light Horse; so four of the young men 
watched for them on a hill-tox^, while the 
other three—John Paulding, IsaacVan Wart, 
and David Williams—lay concealed in bush¬ 
es near the road watching for the xAunder- 
ers. At about nine o’clock in the morning, 
while they were xdaying at cards, they ob¬ 
served a horseman approaching the little 
bridge near the ancient Sleepy Hollow 
church. He looks like a trader from New 
York,” said one of the young men to Paul¬ 
ding, who seems to have been the leader of 
his party. Another said, ^‘He appears like 
a gentleman, well dressed; and with boots 
on; you had better step out and stop him 
if you don’t know him.” As Andr6 ascend¬ 
ed the gentle slope on the south side of the 
bridge, the three young men stepped from 
the thicket into the road, and Paulding, pre¬ 
senting his musket, ordered'tiim to halt. 
“Gentlemen,”he said, ‘‘I hope you belong 
to our party,” seeing a jacket of the royal 
uniform on Paulding’s back. Paulding ask¬ 
ed, “What party?” He said, “The Lower 
Party,” meaning the British. They told 
him they did, when he/said, “ I am a British 
officer, out in the country on x^articular busi¬ 
ness, and I hope you-will not detain me a 
minute;” and to show; that he was such, he 
pulled out his gold wiatch. Paulding told 
him to dismount, wheij' the full peril of his 
mistake flashed ux^on.'^'^^iii^s mind. “My 
God!” he said, “I mu any thing to get 
along,” and x^ulled out , nold’s x^ass. Ho 
dismounted, told ^/if^hem lae was going to 
Dobbs’s Ferry op busine/^s for the general, 
and warned the’ .. ^to get themselves 
into trouble by^ 4 . r.-aiuing him. Paulding 
assured him that ney did not intend to rob 
him, hut. insistedy'that he must he searched. 
They took hjim'^into the bushes under a 
great tuli'p-tree for the purx)ose, hut could 
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find notliiiig that would justify them in de¬ 
taining him. They were about to let him 
go, when it was suggested that something 
might he in his hoots. He was ordered to 
take them off, when they found the papers 
which he had placed between his feet and 
his stockings. Paulding, with an oath, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘‘ He is a spy!” 

Andre’s captors asked him how much he 
would give them if they would let him go. 
He offered large suras in money and goods, 
hut Paulding declared that not ten thou¬ 
sand guineas would induce him to release 
his prisoner. They conducted him to the 
head-quarters of Lieutenant-Colonel Jame¬ 
son, of Sheldon’s Light Horse, at North Cas¬ 
tle, the nearest military post, and delivered 
him and the papers into the custody of that 
officer. With stupidity unparalleled, and 
with the evidence of Arnold’s treason before 
him, Jameson determined to send the pris¬ 
oner to that general and the papers to Wash¬ 
ington. When Major Tallmadge, of the same 
corps, returned from duty that evening and 
heard of the affair, he was astonished, and 
boldly expressed his suspicious of Arnold’s 


fidelity. But Jameson would not listen to 
such suspicions. He had sent Audr6 under 
an escort, and with him a letter to Arnold, 
in which he stated that the prisoner, John 
Anderson,” had been taken while on his way 
to New York with a “parcel of papers,” which, 
he thought, were “of a dangerous tenden¬ 
cy.” Tallmadge remonstrated so warmly 
that Jameson was induced to recall the es¬ 
cort with the prisoner, but insisted upon 
sending the letter to Arnold. As soon as he 
saw Andr6, Tallmadge perceived by his man¬ 
ner and gait that he was a military man, 
and his suspicions of Arnold’s fidelity were 
confirmed. He conducted the prisoner to 
Colonel Sheldon, at Salem, where Andr6, 
when he learned that the papers taken from 
his boot had been sent to Washington, im¬ 
mediately wrote a letter to the chief frank¬ 
ly avowing his name and rank, and giving 
a brief account of the events which had 
brought him into his perilous situation. The 
letter was read to Major Tallmadge, sealed, 
and forwarded, and from that hour the pris¬ 
oner’s mind seemed relieved of a great bur¬ 
den. By Washington’s orders Andr<S was 
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taken by Major Tallmadge first to West 
Point and then to Tappan, on the west side 
of the Hudson, then the head-quarters of 
the American* army. 

Meanwhile stirring events had taken place 
at ArnokVs head-quarters. Washington and 
his companions had taken a more northerly 
road from Hartford than the one they had 
traveled when going into Connecticut, and 
so they missed the messenger who bore the 
papers found in Audrd^s boot, and the ma¬ 
jor’s frank letter to the chief. They reach¬ 
ed Fishkill on the 25th, where they were 
detained; and at an entertainment given 
them, they sat at .table with Arnold’s go-be¬ 
tween, Smith, neither party having any sus¬ 
picion of what was going on below. Wash¬ 
ington sent his baggage to Arnold’s quarters, 
with an intimation that he and Lafayette 
and Hamilton and other aids would be there 
to breakfast the next morning. They were 
in the saddle before daybreak, and were 
traversing the mountain roads before sun¬ 
rise. When near the Robinson house, Wash¬ 
ington turned down a lane to examine a re¬ 
doubt near the river-side, when Lafayette 
reminded him that by delay they might 
keep Mrs. Arnold’s breakfast waiting for 
them. ^^Ah,” said Washington, ‘*I know 
you young men are all in love with Mrs. 
Arnold, and wish to get where she is as soon 
as possible. You may go and take your 
breakfast with her, and tell her not to wait 
for me. I will be there in a short time.” 

Hamilton and another aid rode on, and 
were cordially received by Arnold and his 
wife. They were soon seated at breakfast 
in the low-ceiled room, yet preserved as it 
was then. While they were at table a letter 


was handed to the general. He supposed 
it would announce the appearance of the 
British armament below. Instead, it was 
the appalling letter of Jameson, written on 
the evening of Andre’s cajiture. With al¬ 
most perfect composure, he sat a moment 
engaged in conversation, when he begged 
his guests to excuse him, as business of im¬ 
portance demanded his immediate presence 
at West Point; and rising from the table, 
he left the room. His wife’s experienced 
eye saw trouble in his countenance, and she 
followed him. He gave orders to the cock¬ 
swain of his barge to order a horse immedi¬ 
ately. Any horse—even a wagon-horse!” 
he cried, and then he hastened to Mrs. Ar¬ 
nold’s chamber, to which she had retired. 
In a few hurried words ho told her that they 
must part, perhaps forever. She screamed 
aloud and swooned. Her cry brought her 
maid, whom Arnold ordered to take care of 
her mistress. Then pressing his wife to his 
bosom, and kissing their sleeping child, he 
returned to the breakfast-room, mentioned 
her sudden illness to his guests, and leaping 
upon the horse of one of his aids at the 
door, dashed down a path which led to his 
barge, half a mile distant, followed by his 
cockswain on foot. In a few moments he 
was out in the stream with stout oarsmen, 
and going swiftly, with a favoring tide, to¬ 
ward the Vulture^ about eighteen miles be¬ 
low, telling his men he must get there in all 
haste, in order to meet Washington on his 
return. The promise of two gallons of rum 
for extra exertions made the oarsmen bend 
to their task with vigor, and so the traitor 
escaped to the shelter of a vessel of the en¬ 
emy. He meanly delivered his bargemen as 
prisoners to the captain of the Vulture, who 
released them in New York. 

Arnold and Robinson both wrote letters 
to Washington, and sent them by a flag to 
Verplanck’s Point. The traitor protested 
that his wife was innocent of his plans, and 
asked protection for her and their child. 
Robinson, stating that Andr4 had gone up 
on public business at the request of Arnold, 
and bore his permit to return, declared that 
he could not be held a prisoner without a 
violation of flags, and requested his imme¬ 
diate release and permission to return to 
New York. 

In the mean time the messenger sent by 
Jameson with the papers taken from An¬ 
dre’s boot and the prisoner’s letter to Wash¬ 
ington had arrived at the Robinson house, 
where Hamilton remained while the chief 
and his other aids went to West Point. 
Hamilton, as secretary, opened the package, 
and discovered the treason. He waited 
impatiently for Washington’s return. He 
came at two o’clock, and immediate steps 
were taken to arrest the fugitive traitor, 
but they failed, for he had several hours the 
start; and at evening came the news that 
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the Vulturej with Ainolcl on board, had sail¬ 
ed for New York. “Whom can we trust 
now V’ said Washington to Knox, Lafay¬ 
ette, and others, while his eyes were suf¬ 
fused with tears. Measures were taken to 
secure the post from the attack which Ar¬ 
nold had made arrangements for, and in a 
day or two it was evident that the danger 
was overpast. 

The condition of Mrs. Arnold on the day 
of her husband’s flight was truly pitiable. 
VShe for a considerable time,” Hamilton 
wrote, “ entirely lost herself. The general 
went up to see her. She upbraided him 
with being in a plot to murder her child. 
One moment she raved, another she melted 
into tears. Sometimes she pressed her in¬ 
fant to her bosom, and lamented its fate, 
occasioned by the imprudence of its father, 
in a manner that would have pierced in¬ 
sensibility itself. All the sweetness of 
beauty, all the loveliness of innocence, all 
the tenderness of a wife, and all the fond¬ 
ness of a mother showed themselves in her 
appearance and conduct.” She had been 
only one year a mother and not two a bride. 


Toward evening she became more calm, and 
the next morning Washington kindly as¬ 
sured her of her husband’s personal safety 
by his flight to New York. The next day 
Washington received a letter from Sir Hen¬ 
ry Clinton, inclosing one to that officer from 
Arnold, both, like Colonel Kobinson, setting 
forth facts which, it was thought, would re¬ 
lieve Andr6 of the imputation of being a spy. 

On the 29th of September Major Andr6 
was brought before a board of general offi¬ 
cers, convened by Washington in the old 
Dutch church at Tappan, to inquire into his 
case (he being accused of acting as a spy 
within the American lilies), and, if found 
guilty of the crime charged, to determine 
what the punishment should bo. The board 
was composed of Major-Generals Greene, 
Stirling, St. Clair, Lafayette, R. Howe, and 
Steuben, and Brigadier-Generals Parsons, 
James Clinton, Knox, Glover, Paterson, 
Haud, Huntington, and Stark. Greene was 
the president of the board, and John Laii- 
ranco the judge-advocate-general. Andr(5 
submitted a written statement of his case, 
and was personally examined. After a pa- 
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tient and fair trial he was remanded to 
prison, when the court deliberated long and 
carefully. They finally came to the conclu¬ 
sion ‘^that Major Andre, adjutant-general 
of the British army, ought to be considered 
as a spy from the enemy, and that, agreeably 
to the law and usage of nations, it is their 
opinion he ought to suffer death.” On the 
following day Washington signified his ap¬ 
proval of the finding of the court in these 
words: “ The commander-in-chief api)roves 
of the opinion of the hoard of general offi¬ 
cers respecting Major Andr^, and orders that 
the execution of Major Aiidrd take place to¬ 
morrow at 5 o’clock p.M.” 

There was no question among military 
men as to the equity of this sentence, hut 
there was a general desire among the Amer¬ 
ican officers to save the prisoner’s life, for 
his youth, candor, gentleness, and fortitude 
exhibited at his trial had won the admira¬ 
tion of every beholder. Washington was 
willing to spare him, if justice and the good 
of the service would allow. The oidy way 
to save him was to exchange him for the 
traitor who had drawn him into these dread¬ 
ful toils. A formal proposition for such an 
act could not be made, but the bearer of a 
package from Washington to Sir Henry 
Clinton (containing copies of the report of 
the proceedings of the court, their decision, 
find a letter from Andr4 to his general, in 
which he said, after acquitting Clinton of 
all blame, I have a mother and two sisters, 
to whom the value of my commission would 


be an object, as the 
loss of Grenada has 
much affected their 
income”) informed 
a British officer that 
if Sir Henry would 
give up Arnold, no 
doubt Audr<S would 
be saved. That offi¬ 
cer went to Clinton 
with these words, 
but the latter could 
not in honor give 
Arnold up. But, 
in great distress be¬ 
cause of the iieril in 
which his favorite 
officer was placed, 
the baronet tried 
by negotiation to 
save AndiA’s life. 
The execution was 
postponed for a d ay, 
but nothing was of¬ 
fered to change the 
opinion of Wash¬ 
ington as to the 
justice of the sen¬ 
tence and the ex¬ 
pediency of execut¬ 
ing it. Clinton was 
informed on the morning of the 2d of October 
that Andr(S would be executed as a spy at 
noon that day. 

The prisoner did not fear death, but he 
ardently wished to die as a soldiet' by being 
shot, rather than as a spy by being hanged, 
and he pleaded earnestly for the boon in a 
touching letter which he wrote to Washing¬ 
ton on the day before his execution. Sym¬ 
pathy toward a soldier,” he wrote, “will 
surely induce your excelleucj’^ and a military 
tribunal to adapt the mode of my death to 
the feelings of a man of honor. Let me hope. 
Sir, that if aught in my character impresses 
you with esteem toward me, if aught in my 
misfortunes marks me as a victim of policy 
and not of resentment, I shall experience the 
operation of these feelings in your breast 
by being informed that I am not to die on a 
gibbet.” Unwilling to wound the prisoner’s 
feelings by a refusal, Washington did not 
answer the letter, and Andr($ was left with 
the consoling hope that his wish might pos¬ 
sibly be gratified. He spent the brief peri¬ 
od of existence left him in cheerful conver¬ 
sation with visitors, and in the practice of 
his favorite amusement, making sketches 
with pen and ink. Among these memen¬ 
tos of his last hours was an outline portrait 
of himself sitting at a round table. It was 
presented to Jabez L. Tomlinson, then the 
acting officer of his guard, and it is preserved 
in the Trumbull Gallery at Yale College. 

Major Andr6 was hanged on an eminence 
near Tappan village at twelve o’clock on 
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tlie 2(1 (lay of October, 1780. On that morn¬ 
ing his breakfast, as usual, was sent from 
Washington’s table. After breakfast he 
shaved, dressed himself in the bright uni¬ 
form of his rank in tlie British army—scar¬ 
let coat, rich green facings, buff vest and 
breeches, and boots—and putting his hat on 
tlie table, said to the officers in attendance, 
“Gentlemen, I am ready at any moment to 
wait on yon.” At the appointed time a largo 
detachment of troops were paraded and an 
immense concourse of people were assem¬ 
bled. Nearly all of the general officers \yere 
present on horseback, excepting Washing¬ 
ton and his staff; and it is said that the gen¬ 
eral never saw Major Andr<^, having avoided 
a personal interview with him. 

The prisoner walked from his place of 
confinement to that of execution between 
two subaltern officers, arm in arm. He be¬ 
trayed no emotion until ho came in sight 
of the gallows, when he perceived that his 
earnest wish was not to be gratified—that 
he must “ die on a gibbet.” Ho recoiled for 


* The following descriptive title is aftixed to the 
original engraving: “ A Representation of Major John 
Andre, Adjutant-General to the King's forces in North 
America, going from the Vulture sloop of war to the 
shore of Haverstraw Bay, in Hudson River, the night 
of the 23d of September, 1780, in a boat which was 
sent for him (accompanied by a Mr. Smith), under the 
sanction of a flag of truce, by Major-General Arimld, 
who then commanded the rebel forces in that district. 
The above is an exact copy of a drawing sketched with 
a pen by Major Andre himself, the morning ()ii which 
he was to have been Executed, with a desire (it is sup¬ 
posed) of perpetuating a Transaction which terminated 
most fatally for him, and found on his table with oth¬ 
er papers the next day (being that of his death) by his 
servant, and delivered by him on his arrival at New 
York to Lieutenant-Colonel Crosbie, of the Twenty- 
third Regiment, who has caused this engraving to be 
taken from the original in his possession, as a small 
mark of his friendship for that valuable and unfor¬ 
tunate officer.” 


a moment, but instantly recovering bis com¬ 
posure, be said, “I am reconciled to my 
death, but I detest the mode.” When every 
tiling was in readiness, and be was standing 
on bis coffin in a wagon that was to move 
quickly from under him, be was told that 
be bad an opportunity to speak. In a firm 
voice be said, “ I beg you to bear me wit¬ 
ness tba?t I meet my fate like a brave man.” 
The wagon moved from under him, and lie 
almost instantly expired. It was only a 
“momentary pang.” The executioner was 
a Tory of the Ramapo Valley, named Strick¬ 
land, who was a prisoner in Washington’s 
bands, under sentence for some crime. No 
American soldier was willing to perform the 
odious service, and this Tory was induced 
to do so by a promise of pardon and freedom. 
He wjis thoroughly disguised by thickly 
smearing bis face with the outside of a 
greasy pot. “A more frightful-looking be¬ 
ing I never beheld,” said an eye-witness. 
On that occasion Benjamin Abbot, a drum- 
major, who died at Nashua, New Hampshire, 
in 1851, at the age of ninety-two years, play¬ 
ed the Dead March. 

AudiA’s regimentals were removed when 
his body was put in the coffin, and were 
given to his servant. His mortal remains 
were buried at the foot of the gallows, where 
they lay until 1821, when, by order of the 
Duke of York, the British consul at New 
York caused them to be disinterred and sent 
to England, where they were placed near a 
mural monument which King George the 
Third had erected to his memory in West¬ 
minster Abbey. That monument is in the 
form of a sarcophagus resting on a paneled 
base and plinth. On the front of the sar¬ 
cophagus is a design in low relief repre¬ 
senting Washington and officers in a tent 
at the moment when the chief received the 
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report of the court of inquiry, and a mes¬ 
senger had arrived with Andre’s letter to 
Washington petitioning for a soldier’s death. 
Near by are seen two men preparing the 
prisoner for execution upon a tree, while 
Mercy, accompanied by Innocence, bewails 
his fate. On the base is the following in¬ 
scription : 

“ Sacred to the memory of Major John Andbe, who, 
raised by his merit at an early period of life to the rank 
of adjutant-general of the British forces in Amer¬ 
ica, and employed in an important but hazardous en¬ 
terprise, fell a sacrifice to his zeal for his king and 
country ou the 2d of October, a.d. 1780, universally 
beloved and esteemed by the army in which he served, 
and lamented even by his Fobs. His gracious sov¬ 
ereign, Kino Geokoe tue Tuiud, has caused this mon¬ 
ument to be erected.” 

The king settled a pension upon the fam¬ 
ily of Andrd, and to wipe out the imputed 
stain produced by his death as a sj)y, the 
monarch conferred the honor of knighthood 
on Andre’s brother. 

Never was sympathy more genuine and 
feeling more real than that exhibited by 
Washington and the American officers on 
the occasion of Andre’s execution. So tes¬ 
tified the king in the inscription on the mon¬ 
ument j and yet there are English writers of 


our day who insist that the show 
of sympathy was a farce. The 
author of “ The Civil and Military 
Transactions” department of the 
Fictpiial History of England Says, 
“ Some American generals, too, la¬ 
mented [referring to the phraseolo¬ 
gy on the monument], but kept 
twisting the rope that was to hang 
himand falsely adds, There are 
accounts which say that the deep 
sympathy and regret was all a 
farce, and that Andr^, who was a 
wit and a poet, was most cordially 
hated by the Americans on account 
of some witticisms and satirical 
verses at their expense.” 

In the London General Evening 
Post, November 14, 1780, there.was 
given a false report of Andre’s 
‘Hast words,” in which the unfor¬ 
tunate man was made to say, “ Re¬ 
member that I die as becomes a 
British officer, while the manner of 
my death must reflect disgrace on 
your commander.” On readiug this 
account, Anna Seward, Andre’s ear¬ 
ly friend, wrote her famous ^‘Mono¬ 
dy,’’* in which she uttered the fol¬ 
lowing unjust sentence, with others 
of like tenor: 

“ O Washington! I thought thee great and 
good. 

Nor knew thy Nero-thirst for guiltless 
blood! 

Severe to use the pow’r that Fortune 
gave, 

Thou cool, determin’d murderer of the 
brave! 

Lost to each fairer virtue that inspires 
The genuine fervor of the patriot tires! 

And you, the base abettors of the doom 
That sunk his blooming honors in the tomb, 

Th’ opprobrious tomb your harden’d hearts decreed. 
While all he ask’d was as the brave to bleed!” 

Before the vessel that bore the news of 
Andre’s execution to England had sailed, 
Washington wrote, “ Audrd has met his fate, 
and with the fortitude which was to be ex¬ 
pected from an accomplished man and gal¬ 
lant officer.” Again, “The circumstances 
under which he w^as taken justified it, and 
policy required a sacrifice; but as he was 
more unfortunate than criminal, and as 
there was much in his character to inter¬ 
est, while we yielded to the necessities of 

* In Dr. Emmet’s collection may be seen the orig- 
inal of the following bill, in the handwriting of Miss 
Seward: 

2 | “ 17th August. 

Mr. Cadell to A. Seward, Dr. 

1781. To 100 Monody’s on Major Andre, £9. 0. 0. 

“ Lichfield, July 14,1781. 

“ SiE,— One month after the date please to pay the 
contents of the above to J. Jackson or order, and you’ll 
oblige your humble servant, Anna Sewaud. 

“To Mr. Cadell, Bookseller, E. 2477, Strand, Lon¬ 
don.” 

Tlie Monody was “ printed and sold by J. Jackson, 
for the author,” at Lichfield. 
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rigor, we could not but lament it.” Andr6^s 
watch, sold for one hundred and fifty dollars 
for the benefit of hjs captors, was bought by 
Colonel William S. Smith, of the American 
army, who sent it to the British general 
Eobertson, in New York, with instructions 
to send it to Andr6^s sisters. 

The Americans have ever been generous 
in their sympathy for the unfortunate Ma¬ 
jor Andr^,” and have faithfully observed his 
request to remember that he died like a 
brave man.” “Plis king,” says Bancroft, 
‘^did right in offering honorable rank to his 
brother and in granting pensions to his 
mother and sisters, but not in raising a me¬ 
morial to his name in Westminster Abbey. 
Such honor belongs to other enterprises and 
deeds. The tablet has no fit place in a sanc¬ 
tuary dear from its monuments to every 
friend to genius and mankind.” 

On the earnest recommendation of Wash¬ 
ington, the captors of Audr6 (Paulding, Will¬ 
iams, and Van Wart) were each rewarded by 
the Congress by an annual pension of two 
hundred dollars, and a silver medal bearing 
the legend, “ Vincit Amor Patrle” —the 
love of country conquers. 


JUST IN TIME. 

OT a sound broke the stillness—not a 
window jarred; not a door creaked. 
It might have been the Enchanted Palace 
where the beautiful Princess of famous mem¬ 
ory slept for a hundred years, and every body 
about her slept, from the first tiring-woman 
down to the lowest scullion. 

It certainly was the enchanted chateau, 
for in the great saloon a maid held last by 
the gilt chair she ought to have been dust¬ 
ing, and nodded, brush in hand. The stew¬ 
ard nodded in his den over a long account 
that would not return a verdict sufficiently 
in his favor. The chief butler nodded in a 
pantry, as if doing worship to the glittering 
array of jdate set out to be scoured. Slaves, 
gathered from so many different quarters of 
the globe that when awake they made the 
house a new Tower of Babel, slept too sound¬ 
ly, in any convenient spot which offered, to 
nod at all. From the dark dungeons under¬ 
neath, where a huge wicked furnace wink¬ 
ed a drowsy red eye, to the furthest attic, 
in which a small maid had fallen asleep in 
the act of hiding cake purloined from last 
night’s festival, not a sound, not so much as 
a breath from the chill wind that complain¬ 
ed without. The Enchanted Palace, surely; 
for, behold, in an upper chamber which look¬ 
ed like an enamel picture by some rare old 
Flemish artist, sat la helle au hois dormant, 
snowy draperies, golden hair, and all. Her 
eyes were open, a book on her knee; but 
she saw neither a line of the volume nor any 
thing about her. 

A Sleex>iug Beauty, surfeited with the 


good things of this world, who did not 
mean to be lazy or selfish, but whom noth¬ 
ing interested specially; who was bored by 
people, tired of amusements; to whom noth¬ 
ing of any consequence ever happened or 
ever would—heigho!—who needed, in short, 
a hard mental shaking, a strong sensation, 
so powerful a blast from some bugle, wheth¬ 
er the call of duty, love, or necessity, that 
her soul would wake from its trance. 

It was a dark, miserable morning. The 
clouds were evidently inclined for a storm; 
but, not able to decide between rain and 
snow, they took it out in looking sullen and 
black, just as a woman pouts when she can 
not make up her mind whether to scold or 
cry. 

Blanche Osgood nestled lower in the easy- 
chair by her dressing-room fire, and men¬ 
tally vowed that she would not stir for 
a hundred years at least. She was fond 
of making exaggerated statements which 
would have caused our grandmothers to 
stare in horror; but we of the latter half of 
this wonderful century are not easily sur¬ 
prised into staring, and are never horrified, 
b^ words or deeds. 

Presently the picture of still life was 
broken, without the slightest remorse on 
the part of the intruder. Aunt Deb came 
in like a whirlwind sent to announce the 
arrival of the Huntsman and his train. She 
had just swept through the house and star¬ 
tled every slumberer into guilty confusion, 
causing the steward hopelessly to blot his 
list of figures, and so alarming the small 
maid by her voice in the halls below that 
she dropped her stolen sweets and inconti¬ 
nently sat uj)on them till they were flatter 
than her funny little nose. 

^^A fine bracing morning,” pronounced 
Aunt Deb, dressed to go out, and muffled to 
her eyebrows, according to her habit. It 
was one of her pet insanities always to be¬ 
lieve herself in danger of a sore throat, 
though she never got it any more than if 
her bronchial tubes had been made of brass. 

A brisk, tingling air, Blanche.” 

^^Ugh!” said Blanche, in disgust, uncon¬ 
sciously imitating the sound wherewith, 
according to popular tales of border life, 
Indian chiefs invariably begin and end a 
conversation. 

^‘The carriage is at the door,” continued 
Aunt Deb, regardless of that contemptuous 
utterance. 

^^Let it stay there, if it likes,” quoth 
Blanche, lazily. 

^^Not I,” pronounced Deb, shaking her 
feathers and her furs as vigorously as if 
she suspected moths therein. “ I am going 
straight down to fight that committee.” 

Blanche did not know what one she 
meant, and was too indolent to ask. Aunt 
Deb was always fighting some committee or 
other—whether she had the slightest con- 
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cerii therein or any business to meddle be¬ 
ing a matter of no consequence. 

“ They’re a set of noodles,” pursued Deb, 
nodding her bead liercely, ^‘and so Pll tell 
them in plain English before Pve done.” 

“I would,” agreed Blanche, not from amia¬ 
bility—just to get rid of the subject—the 
ouly reason that ever makes any of us agree 
with our relations. 

Trust me,” continued Deb, frowning and 
gesticulating. “ I’d engage to make a bet¬ 
ter set of beads out of leather and prunella.” 
Blanche looked sweetly convinced of her 
aunt’s ability to perform her promise. 
would!” persisted Deb, wu’atbfully. 

“ I never doubted it,” sighed Blanche. 

“My promising, or my ability to do it?” 
demanded Deb, beginning to laugh at her 
own excitement. 

“ Either—both,” replied Blanche, trying 
politely to turn a yawn into a smile; but 
Aunt Deb’s sharp eyes convicted her in the 
act. 

“ You’re asleep yet,” she said. “ I’m sure 
you didn’t dance enough last night to tire 
you.” 

“ No j but it was so stupid!” moaned 
Blanche. “Don’t let’s ever give another 
party, aunty.” 

“ Pooh! pooh! Other people enjoyed 
themselves. There was enough to eat, any¬ 
how, and that’s more than can be said for 
half the parties one goes to.” 

Blanche did not even make a pretense of 
listening. 

“ And you don’t want to go out ?” asked 
Deb. 

“ Go out ?” relocated Blanche, with slow 
disdain. “I’m not an utter idiot, thank 
goodness!” 

“ My dear Fee,” returned Deb, “ the shade 
that keeps you from being one is so very 
slight that I wouldn’t waste much thankful¬ 
ness thereupon.” 

Then they both laughed, for they were 
accustomed to abusing each other in a good- 
natured way, which proved less dangerous 
in their case than it does in that of relations 
generally. 

“ I’m off,” said Deb, rushing back into her 
normal state of haste. “ You may pity that 
committee, if you’ve any to waste, for they’ll 
need it before I’ve done with them. I’ll give 
you my word.” 

“I’ve not a doubt of that,” answered 
Blanche; “ but I’m too full of myself this 
morning to pity any body.” 

“Pooh!” snapped Deb, wrathfully, and 
stooped down with as much ferocity as if 
she meant to bite the pretty face leaning 
back against the silk cushions; but she 
kissed it tenderly instead, and departed 
without further ceremony. 

Fee—a name self-given in her childish 
days, which clung to her still—^returned to 
her novel, though she read it with a care¬ 


lessness and inattention which would have* 
been aggravating enough to the author if 
he had been there to *VYatch—i^rovided ho 
could have thought of any thing besides 
her loveliness. 

She. could look through the windows 
along the Avenue, across Madison Square, 
and down the streets below, where the city 
fumed and bustled in its eager chase ,* but 
no echo of its hurry and excitement reach¬ 
ed her eyrie. She was more like the world- 
known beauty to whom I have compared 
her than she was like any body else, and 
Aunt Deb was the ogress who guarded her; 
only a very good-natured one, excej)t where 
committees and philanthropists were con¬ 
cerned. She was a bit strong-minded, I 
must own, this venerable Deb, with her 
hawk eyes, and a nose so prominent that 
silly wits made jokes about it, and declared 
that it was more than a beak—it was a 
beaker. Rumor declared that she scribbled 
paragraphs for the Mm-exteiininator; but I 
doubt that, because, oddly enough, consid¬ 
ering her habits, she hated women with 
theories, and abused those who wanted to 
vote as venomously as any old bachelor 
could. 

• Deb was given to taking the contrary 
side, whatever it might be, and as the list 
of her bank stocks, railway shares, houses 
and lands, and similar pleasant possessions 
was nearly as long as a Chinese drama, peo¬ 
ple allowed her to take any side she jjleased, 
and applauded her therefor: of course they 
relieved their miuds by calling her bad 
names as soon as she was safely out of hear¬ 
ing. 

She and Blanche owned a great house, 
nearly as huge as a castle in the air, and 
much more comfortable; and as there was 
nobody but those two, except the tribes of 
adherents below the pavement, an odd still¬ 
ness reigned most of the time in the long 
suits of gorgeous apartments. Naturally, 
at set seasons, there were feasts and gay- 
eties, as there had been on the previous 
night. The lofty ball-room at the back of 
the mansion was thrown open; Aunt Deb 
did the civil, but eccentric, in her violet vel¬ 
vets, and Blanche moved dreamily about, as 
if her thoughts were elsewhere and her soul 
could not waken till the expected Hunts¬ 
man’s horn had blown. 

Most persons thought the creature as in¬ 
animate as she was pretty; but Aunt Deb 
was wiser, or understood her better, though 
she never declared her opinions oven to 
Blanche, having the agreeable and unusual 
habit of keeping back unnecessary informa¬ 
tion from those for whom she really cared. 
Only sometimes, when her charge was more 
idle and visionary than common, her great 
eyes more absent and her look more ab¬ 
stracted than was exactly comfortable for 
the unlucky wretch who chanced to be talk- 
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ing for lier benefit, the spinster would frown 
at her and say, with characteristic abrupt¬ 
ness, I wish to goodness the horn would 
blow!” 

But she never vouchsafed any explana¬ 
tion of the strange remark, and it puzzled 
every body sorely except Blanche; indeed, 
she only dimly took in its signification. 

Brains enough the girl had for half a 
dozen chattering young women, with their 
awful accomplishments. Music, languages, 
every thing of that sort, came to her by na¬ 
ture, and so never made her a nuisance, but 
they were all unsatisfactory as far as she 
was personally concerned. 

‘‘ I wish I could discover a new language,” 
she used sometimes to say to Aunt Deb, in 
the days while under masters. Every one 
of these sounds only like the echo of some¬ 
thing I want to hear.” 

“ Oh, for the bugle!” Deb would mutter, 
with a shake of her head and a sigh like 
the wheeze of a bellows. It was then she 
took up the incomprehensible phrase. 

“ I’m sick of harp and piano,” complained 
Blanche. “They don’t say what I want; 
there must be some instrument that would.” 

“The bugle!” whispered Deb to herself, 
and sighed more loudly. 

Blanche did not essay that, but she tried 
every other instrument, even to a violon¬ 
cello with a stomach like an alderman and 
a voice like a whole tribe of Banshees, but 
still her ears ached for the music she could 
not find in their utterances. 

She knew Europe and foreign courts by 
heart. She had been admired by the Prince 
of Wales and petted by Eugdnie, Italian 
counts had laid their counties at her feet, 
and German dukes had spluttered beery 
compliments at her. And now the two were 
once more settled in the Madison Square 
dwelling. Blanche was past nineteen, and 
yet the bugle had not blown. She was pale 
and lithe and graceful enough to have been 
a snow spirit, and the youth of Gotham 
tried in vain to find a sx)ell which should 
rouse her into life and warmth. No such 
magic was withiu its reach, and when it 
attempted to sound its little bugle in her 
car, she felt irritated, as by the buzzing of 
mosquitoes. 

The youth did not like her in the least, 
and essayed jests at her expense in its fee¬ 
ble fashion, as it did at her aunt’s nose; but 
the youth adored her money. Columbia 
College may have turned out few noted sci¬ 
entific men, but it is wonderful how well 
up all its pupils are in mathematics, so far 
as enumerating the fortunes of young wom¬ 
en is concerned. 

But within the last few weeks the youth, 
to its unbounded disgust, had learned that 
it would be labor lost to con the multi¬ 
plication table further in regard to Miss 
Deborah’s cliarge. Fee’s golden treasures 


would probably soon be carried out of the 
reach of this country’s income tax. Sir 
Harry Vane had come across seas from his 
native isle—followed Blanche over, people 
said (and very sick he was on the passage, 
they might have added); so there was no use 
for the youth to flutter its languid graces 
longer in the uuapi)reciative eyes of the 
ogress’s niece. 

Blanche was remembering Sir Harry this 
morning, as she sat absently reading her 
novel, with its descriptions of titled peo¬ 
ple, state dinners, and similar wearinesses. 
She was aware that, in common justice to 
herself and him, she ought to come to a de¬ 
cision in one way or another, to be prepared 
for the imi)ortant moment which could not 
be far oft’. Yet she felt so hopelessly indif¬ 
ferent that she wished somebody would take 
the responsibility out of her hands and ar¬ 
range the aft’air, it did not much matter 
how. While she was trying to get away 
from the trouble of thought, up came Mer¬ 
cury. Mrs. Spencer and Sir Harry were 
down stairs, and Mrs. Spencer had scribbled 
on her card: “ I’ll wager my brightest dia¬ 
mond that you had forgotten we were to 
go to the studios this morning. Sir Harry 
vows that it is against all rules of etiquette 
and humanity to intrude upon you the day 
after your ball, but I don’t know either par¬ 
ty he mentions. You promised, and I am 
here, like fate or a dress-maker’s bill. Now 
don’t be a year getting ready, else I’ll make 
love to the baronet.” 

Blanche summoned her maid, and dressed 
in so brief a space that I wish other fem¬ 
inines would take example by her, all the 
time regretting that May Spencer would not 
be so good as her word. But she knew that 
at heart May loved nobody but her odd, book¬ 
ish husband, and was bent on Sir Harry’s 
meeting with success in the errand which 
had made him dare seasickness, not to men¬ 
tion the bears and savages which the chil¬ 
dren of Albion are taught to believe prowl 
at their own sweet will about the streets of 
the New World’s cities. 

Blanche went down stairs, smiling as ami¬ 
ably as if she were not sorry they bad come 
to remind her of her promise; and as Sir 
Plarry looked at her he mentally acknowl¬ 
edged that it would be difficult for the blood 
of kings and queens to produce any thing so 
beautiful. All the same he wished it had 
pleased destiny tb bestow her money on a 
certain Lady Alicia of whom he had been 
forbidden to think by the mighty powers in 
their respective families. 

Lady Alicia was to marrj^ a duke, and was 
rebelling against the prosiiect at this mo¬ 
ment, and getting wofully nagged by her 
august mother for her wickedness in flying 
in the face of so glittering a Providence as 
a ducal coronet. Sir Harry had come out 
of the way in an awful hurry, partly because 
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he was in a great rage with Alicia for an 
estrangement which he knew she could not 
help; partly because his maternal parent and 
stately sisters i)reached at him till his head 
was dizzy about the necessity of his wed¬ 
ding money, as the baronet last deceased 
had managed by innumerable pleasant vices 
to decrease the family patrimony in the most 
embarrassing manner. 

Here Sir Harry was, and he knew that the 
wisest thing he could do was to obey the 
entreaties which filled the voluminous epis¬ 
tles of his relatives, carry home with him 
the pretty American lily, and (I add this on 
my own responsibility) make haste to grow 
stout and forgot his youthful romance. But 
this morning his business was to be agreea¬ 
ble and talk the merry trivialities suitable 
to the occasion. Luckily, while he was mak¬ 
ing his little private moan, Mrs. Spencer had 
been chattering with great volubility in her 
most amusing style, and thereby unconscious¬ 
ly doing both her companions a greater favor 
than any body often does any other body by 
an effort at being talkative and witty. 

“ But you are not to spend the day here 
gossiping and abusing your neighbors,” she 
said, suddenly, beautifully oblivious of the 
fact that she had been doing it all herself. 

I have very little time to spare.” 

The hurry people are in to do nothing!” 
quoth Sir Harry. 

“ I beg you’ll not be satirical—^it’s so very 
English,” retorted Mrs. Spencer. Blanche, 
we must cure him of the dreadful habit.” 

Does he try to be ?” Blanche asked, so 
innocently that Sir Harry laughed, though 
the joke was at his own expense. 

They took refuge in nonsense, and found 
it so great a relief that they spread it over 
the whole drive, though both Blanche and 
the baronet knew it was worse than silly to 
waste time in that way. On his arrival, 
several weeks before. Sir Harry had made 
his reason for coming plain to her, and she 
had allowed him to see that she was not an¬ 
noyed thereby. Each felt they could be ex¬ 
cellent friends, if only the matter might rest 
there; but that was impossible—he must 
speak and she must answer. 

Standing in front of a picture in one of 
the studios. Sir Harry said, abruptly, “ I 
have been in America almost a month.” 

Are you tired already ?” she asked, ab¬ 
sently. 

^‘That is not the question,” ho answered. 
“I came here for a certain purpose, and I 
liave not yet decided whether I was wise so 
to do.” 

Somehow, as ho gazed at her in her fair 
beauty. Lady Alicia’s image came up between 
like an actual presence. But he shook off 
the spell, and tried not to gasp and hesitate 
like a man in a novel. “You can not fail 
to know why I came.” 

“ I suppose I do,” Blanche said, dreamily; 


“though perhaps it is coarse and improper 
to own it; but one may as well speak the 
truth when one can.” 

“ And prove yourself a real woman there¬ 
by,” he answered. But just then IMrs. Spen¬ 
cer and the artist came toward them, and he 
had only time to whisper, “May I call at 
your house in the morning ?” 

Blanche bowed her head, and Sir Harry 
turned to listen to what Mrs. Spencer was 
saying. 

“Mr. Lowe says you ought to visit the 
Adirondacks, Sir Harry.” 

“ Ought I ?” he questioned, lazily. “ Then, 
of course, I shall not—one never does what 
one ought.” 

“ Nonsense! We might make up a party, 
Blanche, as we’ve often talked of doing. 
Of course you don’t mean to go back to En¬ 
gland for ever so long. Sir Harry.” 

“I think May is a pleasant month to 
cross,” he replied. “Don’t you. Miss Os¬ 
good f ’ 

“ Yes,” she answered. It was all she said; 
but both knew they had spoken words which 
could not be recalled— a, public announce¬ 
ment of their engagement would hardly 
have been more explicit. 

. Mr. Lowe thought it proper to be inter¬ 
ested in a splash of paint on his sleeve; 
Mrs. Spencer had too much good taste to 
comment, but she looked so delighted that 
the baronet could have boxed her ears with 
satisfaction. 

“ At this rate May will be here before we 
get through the studios,” said she. “ Come 
with us to the other rooms, Mr. Lowe.” 

As Mrs. Spencer kept the artist by her, 
and talked to him in a low voice, Blanche 
and Sir Harry walked together through the 
halls, perfectly sympathetic on one point— 
each wished to be silent. 

A door lower down on the corridor open¬ 
ed, a gentleman came out, and walked 
quickly toward Miss Osgood, saying, “Why, 
Blanche!” 

She raised her eyes and saw Harold Tracy, 
whom she supposed safe somewhere among 
the Andes—a very handsome Harold, his 
eyes brilliant with the pleasure of meeting 
her. 

“When did you get back?” was all she 
could say, in her surprise. 

“ Only last night. I was going up to see 
you.” 

“ Last night!” repeated Blanche, and the 
surprise w^as so great that she had hard 
work not to cry or do something unexpected 
and i^reposterous. 

Harold Tracy was a step-son of Aunt Deb’s 
sister, and he always insisted on consider¬ 
ing himself the old maid’s nephew, because, 
as she shrewdly observed, that made him 
Blanche’s cousin. 

“ You look as if yon half believed it my 
wraith,” he continued, laughing, yet with a 
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certain annoyance in his voice. I wish I 
had staid away: every body is too much as¬ 
tonished to he glad.” 

Of course I am glad,” returned Blanche, 
<^and aunty wiU be too. Sir Harry Vane, 
this is—” 

But the two men were staring, and inter¬ 
rupted her introduction. 

If it isn’t Tracy!” said the baronet, with 
unusual animation. 

Vane, as I live!” said Harold, and they 
shook hands. 

Wo met in Italy four years ago,” Sir Har¬ 
ry explained to Miss Osgood. 

The three talked for a few minutes about 
the oddness of the meeting; then a change 
came over Tracy, and he did not seem so 
much pleased at encountering his old ac¬ 
quaintance as he had at first thought. But 
he went with them into the studio, where 
Mrs. Spencer was waiting. That lady and 
the artist received him with acclamations, 
for he was a great favorite with the people 
who liked him at aU. However much he 
talked or jested, Blanche felt his eyes con¬ 
tinually seeking her face, till, between the 
suddenness of his appearance and the eager 
questions in those great brown orbs, she 
was fluttered to a degree unparalleled in her 
whole stately, languid little life. 

Tracy had gone away nine months before, 
swearing that he would he an idiot no lon¬ 
ger ; he would not come hack till Blanche 
was married, or he cured of the love which 
had begun in his childhood. He had allow¬ 
ed himself to he very foolish, and Blanche 
told him so, yet she missed him terribly, and 
life looked colder and more hazy than ever, 
though she did not know why. 

When every body had done congratula¬ 
tions over Harold’s return, the pictures had 
to be examined and duly praised. Blanche 
got off to the other end of the room and 
closely studied an unfinished sketch, which 
she did not see in the least. She felt breath¬ 
less and ‘‘ queer,” as if she had been running 
a thousand miles in a thousand hours—up 
hill at that. 

Aunt Deb is well ?” Tracy asked, at her 
elbow. 

She started. Having until the last twenty 
minutes believed him more leagues distant 
than she could easily count, it seemed strange 
to hear him speaking close at her side. 

Oh yes; you know aunty is always 
well,” she answered, still with the hurried 
sensation, as if she had a run of several hun¬ 
dred miles to add to her thousand before she 
could rest. 

Aud you ? But I needn’t ask.” 

Then a brief silence. Mrs. Spencer’s laugh, 
and Sir Harry’s drawling tones in reply to 
some teasing speech of the lady’s, roused 
Blanche to the necessity of behaving less 
like an overworked actress who has forgot¬ 
ten her part. 

VoL. Ln.— No. 312.— 54 


1 suppose you have had a charming 
trip ?” she began, looked in his face and dis¬ 
covered for the first time how pale and thin 
he had grown, and added, anxiously, ^^Have 
you been ill ?” 

He shook his head. 

You have come back sooner than you 
expected,” she tried again. 

Too soon for you to be glad to see me,” 
he returned, making the words an asser¬ 
tion. 

That’s as rude as telling me that I’m an 
ungrateful, unnatural little pig,” said she, 
glad to find vent for her odd feelings in a 
nervous laugh, ^^when I’ve no relations in 
the world except Aunt Deb and you—and 
you are not one at all.” 

‘^I think you must have been studying 
grammar of an Irishman,” said he, so easily 
and jDleasantly that she grew vexed. 

Never mind what I have been doing,” 
she retorted j “ it is always the one who was 
absent that has to give an account of his 
deeds. You are sure to have been in mis¬ 
chief.” 

^^Les absens ont toujours tor^,”he said, sen- 
tentiously. 

“ Have you done any work ?” she asked. 

I have tried to. At all events, I must 
now—work in downright earnest.” 

Have you suddenly got up conscientious 
scruples about wasting your time ?” 

^^I don’t know that; but I find that I 
have no more time to waste.” 

Dear me! this sounds very mysterious. 
Do you feel that you are growing old, or 
have you had a warning—” 

The latter,” he interrupted. 

You. never seemed to me a likely subject 
for translation,” said she, hurried by her 
nervousness into the sort of irreverent talk 
that belongs to our time, though usually her 
good taste made her avoid such. 

^^I believe the translation has already 
taken place,” he replied, laughing still, 
though something in his voice showed her 
that he meant the words seriously. 

Do explain,” she said, impatiently. 

Don’t stand there making a wretched rid¬ 
dle of yourself.” 

^^It is nothing, only that I have to go to 
work whether I will or not. Never mind 
now.” 

But she did mind, and, with the persist¬ 
ency of her sex, insisted on a categorical an¬ 
swer then and there. 

He gave it with a vengeance : 

The fine company in which my money 
was invested has evaporated like a pricked 
bubble—^that’s all.” 

She could not even utter a commonplace 
expression of regret; the words she tried for 
died in a little gasp. 

Don’t look so shocked,” said he. “ I am 
only twenty-five. I expect my first picture 
to make my fortune: fiirst pictures and 
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first novels always do —vide the sensation 
romances.^^ 

Blanche Osgood!” called Mrs. Spencer, 
“ you are not to stand there all day exchan¬ 
ging childish reminiscences with that Har¬ 
old. I must go home.” 

Sir Harry came up and offered his arm. 
Harold retreated like a man who knew that 
it was right and proper so to do. There 
was more laughter, more nonsense; then Sir 
Harry was leading her down stairs, and she 
dizzy with the vision of Harold standing 
with folded arms, staring out of a window, 
not even turning to meet the last look she 
cast upon him. 

The baronet mercifully did not talk to 
her: she thought she could never be grate¬ 
ful enough for that kindness. Two or three 
times on the way home she caught his eyes 
fixed upon her in the midst of his anima¬ 
ted talk with Mrs, Spencer, and she fancied 
there was a pitying, sympathetic expression 
in them. 

Good-by, Enchanted Princess,” Mrs. 
Spencer said, when the carriage stopped 
before the castle. 

Sir Harry saw her in-doors and took his 
leave in the most matter-of-fact insular 
manner; biit Blanche observed the same 
kindly look in his eyes, and she wanted to 
cry. 

Mrs. Spencer was to drop the baronet at 
the Albemarle, and she occui)ied herself dur¬ 
ing the short drive in elaborately explain¬ 
ing, in a very natural way, that Harold Tracy 
was like a brother to Blanche, and that she 
sux)i)osed he had come back to marry Lily 
Ford—every body knew about that affair. 
She told several dreadful lies, but all out of 
good nature, if that makes the recording 
angel any less severe. She adored Blanche, 
and living in and for the world, she was anx¬ 
ious nothing should interfere with the future 
opening before her friend. 

Aunt Deb^was out when Blanche reached 
home, and, with the usual perversity of mor¬ 
tals, did not return until almost dinner-time. 
But other peoj)le came—enough to drive 
Blanche nearly frantic. She had never in 
her life been in a state of such excitement. 
But she could not think about herself: Har¬ 
old’s ruin was all—Harold, so good and kind! 

Dusk arrived, and so did Aunt Deb; but 
there were guests invited to dinner, and the 
spinster had to hurry up stairs and get into 
her gray moir6. Blanche ran into the room 
half dressed, and related her incoherent sto¬ 
ry ; but Aunt Deb was busy with her but¬ 
tons—she never allowed a maid to help her 
—and was more unfeeling than a Hindoo 
idol. 

Harold back, eh ?” said she. 

But don’t you hoar, aunt? That com- 
j)any has failed.” 

It’s a way companies have,” quoth Deb. 

Oh, aunt, he is ruined!” 


So is this lace—I’ve torn it.” 

^^You ought to be ashamed!” exclaimed 
Blanche, in a passion such as nobody ever 
saw her display before. 

‘^You ought to be more respectful,” re¬ 
turned Aunt Deb, perfectly unmoved. 

I beg your pardon; it was very wrong—” 
Nonsense!” cut in Deb. 

Blanche began to laugh, then to cry; then 
forced herself to be silent, and stood shaking 
like a sensitive plant in a high wind. 

Heyday!” cried Deb, looking up from her 
buttons. Where’s the homoeopathic box ? 
Potash is the thing for you.” 

“ I won’t have it,” said Blanche, violent¬ 
ly. '‘Aunty, can’t you do any thing?” 

" I just recommended potash.” 

Blanche fairly stamped in wrath and pain, 
tormented still worse by an insane impa¬ 
tience to be doing something, to make her 
aunt do something, on the instant. 

“You know well enough what I meau. 
Don’t torture me so. I want you to helx) 
Harold,” she continued, as soon as she could 
get her voice enough below a shiiek to trust 
it with words. 

“ She speaks as if I was the Spanish In¬ 
quisition,” muttered Aunt Deb, addressing 
her mirror in mild complaint—“ rack, popish 
boots, thumb-screws, and all.” 

“ But to x>ut me off like this, when you 
know how anxious I am about Harold!” ex¬ 
postulated Blanche. 

“Harold will do well enough,” returned 
Aunt Deb, composed as a monument of Pa¬ 
tience. “ Where’s that ribbon ? He has two 
arms and two legs—enough for any man. 
Told me himseK he was glad that he was 
ruined.” 

“Then you’ve seen him?” and this time 
Blanche’s voice, in spite of her, was much 
shriller than good-breeding countenances, 
and the dash she made at Aunt Deb more 
frantic than is expected of young women 
outside of private mad-houses. 

“Don’t pinch me,” warned Deb. “Yes, 
I’ve seen him. Go and get dressed; it will 
be eight o’clock before you know it.” 

Blanche stood rebellious, and opened her 
mouth for fresh entreaties and vitupera¬ 
tions. All of a sudden Aunt Deb rushed 
from dull impassibility into a sort of cold 
rage such as her niece had never witnessed. 

“When does Sir Harry want you to go 
to Europe?” she asked. “You’d better be 
thinking about your wedding elothes than 
any young man’s misfortunes.” 

Blanche disappeared as quickly as if she 
had been shot out of a catapult. Inexplica¬ 
ble as it was, till this moment she had not 
once remembered Sir Harry Vane since they 
parted. And he was coming the next day— 
she very well knew why! But her maid had 
come already, and the dressing process could 
no more be put off than death. 

Whether it occupied ten minutes or a 
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year, Blanche could not have told. When 
she recalled her senses, she was entering the 
library. The guests were assembled. She 
saw an unexpected one among them, even 
Harold Tracy. But there was no time to do 
more than see him. .Dinner was announced, 
old Beau Courtenay tucked her under his 
arm, and out the company filed. She look¬ 
ed down the table toward Harold, seated 
away at the other end j she remembered 
that it was as near as they could ever ap¬ 
proach in all time to come: not a poetical 
separation, such as romances tell of, made 
by weary leagues of land and sea, by prison, 
by treachery, by death; but the kind which 
we endure in this world, which leaves us 
in sight of all that could have given happi¬ 
ness, yet deprives us of them as inexorably 
as if the tomb shut between. 

The dinner dragged on, the tiresome talk. 
Blanche was conscious of doing her ];>art, yet 
somehow her thoughts were wandering with 
a silly obstinacy back to her childish days, 
pitilessly mixing up Harold with every mem¬ 
ory, recalling all his kindness, his sacrifices 
for her sake, beginning with the day he took 
a flogging to screen her from Aunt Deb’s 
wrath at some babyish enormity. 

Then, in a lull about herself, she caught 
something of the conversation going on in 
Aunt Deb’s neighborhood. They were dis¬ 
cussing a new novel. She had heard enough, 
when she heard Harold say, apropos to the 
conduct of the hero, 

“A man who would marry a rich wom¬ 
an under such circumstances would bo too 
mean to live.” 

She recollected the pl6t of the book—a 
girl trying to bestow herself and her money 
uioon an old lover because she pitied his 
misfortunes. 

If she loved him ?” somebody suggested. 

If she had not before, she did not then,” 
returned Harold. She was so full of sym¬ 
pathy that she mistook it for affection; he 
ought to have set her right.” 

Bravo, Don Quixote!” pronounced Aunt 
Deb, and at that moment the ladies rose 
from the table. 

In the drawing-room Blanche had to do 
the piano for the widowed cats, who were 
either stupid or spiteful at such dooming of 
them to the society of their own sex. Then 
up came the men, and Blanche was still con¬ 
demned to the instrument for their bene¬ 
fit, and Harold was whispering with a red- 
haired girl, who had become proud of her 
briUiant tresses since the coronation of the 
blondes. By the time Blanche was free, 
coffee was brought. Then every body rush¬ 
ed off, because Mrs. Kushmore’s ball was in 
prospect. 

Blanche did not see when Harold took his 
leave. Beau Courtenay had his sticky mus¬ 
tache in her eyes, and when she turned her 
head, Harold was gone, and Aunt Deb calling. 


“ Here’s Eose with your wraps, Fea Mr. 
Courtenay is going with us.” 

People said that night that Blanche was 
more like the Sleeping Beauty or a snow 
woman than ever. Elderly virgins said it 
was a stupid affectation, and that the dark 
rings under her eyes were made with India 
ink. 

Blow, bugle, blow!” whispered Aunt Deb, 
as Blanche passed her on somebody’s arm. 

For the first time the girl seemed to gain 
a clear perception of the old maid’s mean¬ 
ing, and felt an unreasoning wrath with 
Dob, herself, fate, and the whole world. 

^^I was promised a vaZse,” drawled a lazy, 
pleasant voice in her ear. 

She turned, and saw Sir Harry Yane. He 
appeared to have been trying the India ink 
dodge about his eyes too; but they looked 
at her with the same kindly, sympathetic 
expression she had fancied they gave her 
that morning. 

“ If you’d only make it last all night, so 
that I needn’t speak another word!” she said. 

He asked no explanation, whirled her 
away, danced with her a great deal, kept 
near her, was agreeable and indolent and 
quiet—a boon generally. Finally Aunt Deb 
came up and said. 

Unless we mean to stay for breakfast, 
Fee, I reaUy think we had better go home.” 

Blanche went down stairs on Sir Harry’s 
arm. 

You are tired to death,” was his only re¬ 
mark. I hope you will soon be the Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty in good earnest.” 

Blanche would have liked to scream. The 
carriage drove off. Aunt Deb leaned her 
head back and snored diabolically. She 
need not have been afraid that her com¬ 
panion would speak, even if she had tak¬ 
en less pains to prove that she was sound 
asleep. 

Until morning dawned, Blanche lay on 
her bed unable either really to slumber or 
keep sufficiently awake to dissipate the evil 
dreams which haunted her. At last she saw 
a streak of sunlight peep through the cur¬ 
tains; but while she was watching it and 
insanely fancying that it was a glittering 
sword ready to dig at her heart, she went 
off into oblivion, and slept for hours with¬ 
out a vision. She was only just dressed 
and trying to eat her breakfast when Aunt 
Deb put her head into the room. 

Sir Harry Vane is down stairs,” she an¬ 
nounced. He has been asldng my permis¬ 
sion to take you to Englaud. I reminded 
him of the Star-spangled; and told him that 
under its folds every woman spoke for her¬ 
self.” 

Aunt Deb!” cried Blanche, wildly; but 
the Ogress was gone. 

Blanche’s nervous tremors left her under 
the need for action. She had the same as 
given her promise: she would keep it. If 
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slie were entirely free, her enchanted sleep 
had been broken too late. Harold was 
worlds . away from her; he had said so last 
night. If her hand were held out, ho would 
reject it—would never believe that it trem¬ 
bled, not with pity, but love. She would 
tell Sir Harry the simple truth: he must 
judge. Life was cold and dismal. Perhaps 
it might be no worse in his keeping. At 
least, she could not break her word. 

^‘1 used to fancy that he liked Lady 
Alicia—I know he did,” she thought. But 
that makes no difference. They wouldn’t 
let her have him if she wished. I think he 
means to be a good man. We shall do well 
enough—well enough.” 

She went slowly down stairs toward the 
great red room where her visitor waited— 
waited in that dreadful impatience which 
always reminds one of the polar bear one 
pities in a menagerie. His face looked yel¬ 
low and worn, and the dusky circles were 
more deeply marked than ever about his 
eyes. Sir Harry Yane, Baronet, aged twen¬ 
ty-six, had been in hell all night, and the 
sojourn had not improved his i)ersonal ap¬ 
pearance. The expression is a strong one, 
but it suits the case. 

He went away from the ball in Blanche’s 
wake, and when he reached his apartment 
he found that his valet had a package of 
English letters ready for him. He sent the 
yawning Frenchman to bed, kindled his 
meerschaum, and sat down to read the 
epistles, though he knew in advance what 
they contained. 

He opened the first letter; it was from 
his maternal parent. He read a few lines, 
threw it down, and opened the others—law¬ 
yers’ letters. When he had devoured the 
whole and taken in their meaning,, he sat 
and stared straight before him, as dazed as 
a man that has been rapped on the head 
with a club. 

Two strong, vigorous Britons had passed 
•suddenly out of this world—Lord Ernes- 
cliffe, in the prime of life, from an attack of 
unaristocratic erysipelas; Charles Willough¬ 
by, his heir, by the upsetting of a sail-boat 
in the Bay of Naples; and Harry Vane was 
the possessor of the lofty title and rent-roll 
that nobody but Miss Burdett-Coutts or a 
royal duke could equal. 

The family solicitor wrote to urge a speedy 
return; the dowager wrote to beg her son 
to remember what was due to his ancestors, 
and not remain longer among those dread¬ 
ful Yankees—a sojourn of which she had 
never approved. She trusted, in words 
heavily underlined, that he had been guilty 
of no nonsense; had not allowed himself to 
become embarrassed by any of the entangle¬ 
ments against which she had so.often warn¬ 
ed him. Then some fine sentences about 
the claims of position and the fact that no¬ 
blesse oblige. Toward the close a bit of in¬ 


formation, casually thrown in, to the effect 
that Lady Alicia Langdon was in the neigh¬ 
borhood, quite well, and more lovely than 
ever. 

Sir Harry—^no. Lord Ernescliffe—read his 
letters and went straight down into the un¬ 
comfortable place I ventured to name. But 
deep as he went, he held fast to the one 
course which he knew was right. He agreed 
with his mother that noblesse oblige ,but 
the proverb had a different signification to 
his mind from that which she had given it. 

When the day dawned, he burned a lock 
of chestnut hair that had lain for a year 
next his heart, destroyed a score of tiny bil¬ 
lets which he had treasured—oh, so carefully 
and so long!—threw back the curtains, let 
the sun stream in, and welcomed as best he 
might the life that stretched before him. 

The door of the great red room opened; 
Blanche Osgood entered noiselessly and 
walked toward him. He rose, took her lit¬ 
tle cold hand in his colder fingers, and the 
two faces, unlike as they were, gained a 
strange sort of resemblance from the firm 
determination each wore. 

“ I have had letters ffom England,” ho 
said at once. 

^^No bad news, I trust,” returned she. 

Good, I suppose. I shall be Lord Ernes¬ 
cliffe when I go back.” 

It meant very little to his listener; a title 
of more or less consequence was a slight 
matter. 

^^It sounds nicely,” she said, becoming 
conscious that he was waiting for her to 
speak. 

^^You Americans have had a surfeit of 
titles,” he observed, amused, in spite of his 
trouble, at her indifference. 

I think so,” she answered. 

He must go on: she expected it, and had 
a right so to do. Well, his lady mother 
ought to be satisfied with the breeding she 
displayed—a born duchess could not have 
received startling news more calmly. 

He was about to speak, was what she on 
her side thought. These fresh honors only 
made her money more necessary to him, and 
he should have it. She had tacitly pledged 
her word; there was no reason for going 
back from it; life had nothing else to offer. 

“ On one account I am glad,” he began, 
but something in his throat choked him, 
and he stopped. A movement of her grace¬ 
ful head had reminded him of Alicia. The 
very likeness made his duty harder. 

Then I am glad too,” she said, with her 
eyes raised to his face, but not seeing him. 

“ Though you will not ask why,” he con¬ 
tinued, as soon as the suffocating sensation 
would permit. “ It places me in a different 
position. With the fortune this title brings, 
nobody can accuse me of mercenary motives 
where—” 

She interrupted him so suddenly that he 
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could only stare in wonder—caught his hand 
and shook it with warmth. 

I congratulate you heartily,” she said, 
in a voice that had gained a new ring. 

When do you sail ?” 

Was she a grasping little mermaid, after 
all ? He had so thoroughly respected and 
liked her—did she mean to show herself 
worldly and disgusting now ? 

We both said yesterday that May would 
ho a pleasant month,” he answered, coldly. 

‘^But you ought to go at once,” she ex¬ 
claimed, her face lighted up witl^ a pretty 
eagerness. “How glad I am! Do let me 
teU aunty.” 

“Just a moment,” he interposed, more 
coldly, the now animation in her eyes mak¬ 
ing her beauty odious to him. “ I think you 
forget what brought me here this morning.” 

“To toll me this good news, as it turns 
out.” 

“ But that is not all; nothing is changed 
by it.” 

“ It leaves us where we were. Sir Harry— 
good friends, I hope; true, honest friends.” 

Men are so stupid that he could not yet 
comprehend she wanted to keep him from 
speaking further. 

“ I don’t understand you,” he said, in a 
rather injured tone. 

He would mortify himself in spite of her 
efforts if she was not quick, and she wanted 
him to be able to swear to Alicia that he 
had never been committed. 

“ But I understand every thing,” said she, 
feeling a glow of pleasure in the thought 
of the happiness awaiting him. “I don’t 
mean to explain now, and I don’t mean you 
to. Some time, when I come to England”— 
she broke off to open a book of engravings 
of British beauties that lay on the table— 
“ you shall help me to renew my acquaint¬ 
ance with the original of this.” 

He looked at the page to which she point¬ 
ed. It was the portrait of Lady Alicia Lang- 
don. 

He began to stammer with true masculine 
awkwardness. She put up her finger. 

“My dear friend,” she said, earnestly, “if 
you were my own brother, I could not be 
more glad and thankful—do believe that! 
It was what I always wanted, if I had only 
known how to manage it.” 

Her sentence was not very clear, but he 
understood it—understood, too, that she just 
realized how welcome this escape was to 
her. He remembered her face yesterday, 
when the returned traveler met them; he 
comprehended that he himself, whether call¬ 
ed Sir Harry or Lord Ernescliffe, was not the 
true Prince who had wakened the Sleeping 
Beauty from her enchanted rest. 

They talked pleasantly and easily for a 
few minutes, then she sent him away. As 
he left the house, with the glory of his new¬ 
ly given happiness about his soul, he felt 


almost that her goodness, her purity, and 
her host of fascinations might have wiled 
him into peace after a time. 

The door of the red room opened with a 
bang like the echo of distant cannonading. 
Aunt Deb appeared. 

“ Well, my Lady Yane 1” cried she. 

Blanche never stirred. 

“ Where’s Sir Harry ?” 

“ Lost,” replied Blanche, quietly; “merged 
in Lord Ernescliffe.” 

Deb whistled “ The King of the Cannibal 
Islands” straight through, without missing 
a note, before she spoke a word. 

“ ‘ Some are born to greatness; some have 
greatness thrust upon them,’ ” she quoted. 

“ Neither happens to be my case,” answer¬ 
ed Blanche; “but that beautiful Lady AHcia 
was born to it, and glad I am.” 

“ Sha’n’t you be Lady Ernescliffe ?” 

“ I wasn’t asked.” 

Deb swooped down upon her like a mon¬ 
strous bird of prey, caught her by both 
shoulders, looked full in her face for an in¬ 
stant, then she kissed her. 

“You’re a real woman!” she exclaimed. 
“ I do believe you have wakened at last.” 

“ Too late!” muttered Blanche. 

“ Hey ?” questioned Deb. “ Oh, I forgot; 
I’ve news in return for yours. I settled all 
that business before Harold got here. I 
had an old power of attorney from him, and 
used it. His money is safe enough, for I 
sold out his shares.” 

She left the room with a dragoon step to 
the tune of the cannibal king, and when 
Blanche roused herself from her dream, Har¬ 
old Tracy stood beside her. 

“ How came you here?” she asked; for she 
had not heard him enter. 

“ I want to know if I am to take the next 
vessel back to South America ?” said he. 

She began to pout. 

“ You were bad and wicked last night.” 

“ And so I will be to-day unless you an¬ 
swer me,” he avowed. 

“ I’m sure—^you know best— 

She broke down in her effort at compos¬ 
ure, and could not articulate another sylla¬ 
ble. He seized her hands and bent to look 
in her face, exclaiming, 

“You do care! you do care!” 

Low as was the whisper she uttered in 
response, he heard it: 

“ I did always—only I did not know it.” 

Deb gave them a long season to them¬ 
selves, then she thought they had enjoyed 
as much uninterrupted bliss as any two 
mortals ought; so she opened the door and 
called out, 

“Blow, bugle, blow!” 

They both hurried toward her; she clasp¬ 
ed their two hands in hers. 

“ The Huntsman passed just in time,” said 
she. “ God bless you, and be good children. 
It is what I always meant should happen.” 
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G A K T H :* 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


LOVE-MAICING AND FLIRTATION. 

E linor was angry: the delicate color 
which rose and fell in her face showed 
that x>lainly enough, and the tone of her 
voice was evidence confirmatory. At such 
moments she stood revealed as pre-eminent¬ 
ly of an emotional temperament. Her cus¬ 
tomary thin disguise of cold indilference be¬ 
came irremediably transparent, and could 
never again mislead. The feeling that was 
in her frankly and pungently expressed it¬ 
self ,* it tingled forth through every avenue 
of gesture and aspect. Like a child, she 
would forget herself in the generous vehe¬ 
mence of her utterance, though never over¬ 
stepping that which lay deeper than con¬ 
sciousness itself—the innate, vital law of 
ladyhood. Not that this subtle restraint 
would render her indignation less formida¬ 
ble. Bitter is a woman’s tongue; but the 
tongue of a lady can be like the prick of an 
envenomed needle. 

But Golightley was not disheartened. He 
had a well-grounded confidence in his stra¬ 
tegical and persuasive ability, and in his 
knowledge of Elinor’s temper. He had no 
doubts of explaining himself satisfactorily. 
Moreover, he was versed in the ways of wom¬ 
en enough to know how not to exasperate 
them—a rare accomplishment. Elinor point¬ 
edly avoided touching him, for with her a 
mental or moral antagonism was inevitably 
carried into immediate physical manifesta¬ 
tion ; but although he was particularly fond 
of laying his hands on people, especially if 
they were young and pretty women, he took 
not the least offense, but maintained his gen¬ 
tlemanly hilarity at its full height. He prat¬ 
tled bn engagingly about the woods and the 
weather, the freedom and simplicity of coun¬ 
try life, and the happy prospects of the pres¬ 
ent party, and met all Elinor’s stabbing lit¬ 
tle rejoinders with an artless mildness that 
showed no wound. At length she turned 
upon him with dilated eyes and fell intent. 

Mr. Urmson, I should like to know what 
you think ]V!^r. Graeme was going to say when 
he was interrupted ?” 

My dear Elinor, I didn’t interrupt him. 
Why didn’t you ask him, or the horses, or 
perhaps our friend Garth, who made most of 
the noise ?” 

I thought it would be fairer to ask you. 
I’d been looking at you, and it struck me 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Julian Hawthorne, in the office of the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


that you were most concerned in it, and that 
IMr. Garth knew it.” 

^^What most struck me,” observed Go¬ 
lightley, comically, “was the branch of that 
confounded tree that took my hat off. Now, 
Elinor, don’t be cross, but tell me frankly 
what’s the matter.” 

“It was the way you looked,” she ex¬ 
claimed, with an impulse of shame and re¬ 
sentment at being forced to explain herself 
on so ignoble a matter. “ Any one might 
speak against you; but I couldn’t be mis¬ 
taken in what your own face said. If what 
you have told us about the Avay things stand 
between you and your brother is not true, 
Mr. Urmson, how could you dare to do it ? 
You looked so frightened at what he was 
going to say—oh, dear me!—and when that 
interruption came, you looked so thankful, 
and you were in such a hurry to got out 
after your hat, that it came into my mind 
the name Mr. Graeme would have spoken 
was yours. Well, that’s all I have to say.” 

“ By George, it wotild serve you right if I 
were mortally offended,” remarked Golight¬ 
ley, stroking his beard musingly and wrink¬ 
ling his forehead. “ I wish I wasn’t so good- 
natured. Here is Miss Elinor telling me 
that I’ve been begging all my life gf my 
brother, instead of ghdng him money, as I 
pretended, and that I was so afraid of de¬ 
tection that I jumped out of a hay-rigging 
and ran away! And she insinuates that 
Garth—a good-looking fellow much youn¬ 
ger than I am—improvised the accident to 
save my credit! I am too good-natured— 
by George I am!” 

“Do I wish you to be good-natured?” ex¬ 
claimed the young lady, with contemptuous 
lips. Golightley wiped his forehead with 
his handkerchief and sighed. “And, oh! how 
you have made me wrong your brother!” she 
continued, vehemently. “ TeU me what is 
the truth, quick, Mr. Urmson! I can’t bear 
this.” 

“ Now, my dear Elinor,” said Golightley, 
in a large tone of charity, “ you are making 
a great to-do about nothing, and you will 
be very sorry before long. You dear child, 
what a terrible puzzle and fume you have 
got yourself into, to be sure! Let me see 
if I can’t clear you up and make you all hap¬ 
py again. I’m not sure I’d do it merely on 
my own account; but my brother Cuthbert 
is one of the best and noblest of men, and I 
must put him in a right light, come what 
come may.” 

This honorable exordium might have 
made more impression upon Elinor had not 
the inward turmoil of her wrath muffled her 
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ears and disordered lier understanding to 
sucli an extent tliat she scarcely heard what 
her companion was saying. She walked 
along with her teeth set edge to edge and 
an exj)ression which she meant should he. 
impassive, though in fact it was very far 
finm being so. But Golightley was sure of 
his ground, and proceeded with all his cus¬ 
tomary self-possession. 

If there were only a recognized law of 
the Medes and Persians, which changeth not, 
about primogeniture in this country, I dare 
say it would be a good thing in some ways. 
I believe iPs still in some vogue down South; 
but we down-Easters go in for equal Hghts 
in our families as well as in our politics. 
But the Urmson family—either purposely 
or accidentally—^have always settled the 
bulk of the property on the eldest son, and 
packed the younger ones off with a few dol¬ 
lars in their pockets to get along the best 
way they could. It was as much a matter 
of course with us as it had been before we 
emigrated; although, mind you, it was per¬ 
fectly free to us to change the order of 
things whenever we pleased.” 

By this time Elinor’s mind had a little re¬ 
covered its poise, and she was able to pay 
some heed to what followed. 

^^Well, now, Cuthbert being the eldest, 
it was an understood thing that the estate 
went to him: I never thought of question¬ 
ing it, for one; and besides, you see, there 
was the old captain’s will, dated after his 
lirst marriage—^that is, dated before ever I 
was born or thought of—distinctly be¬ 
queathing every thing to him. All I could 
expect would be a codicil, giving me some¬ 
thing to begin the world on. As it happen¬ 
ed, though, there wasn’t even a codicil for 
me; though there was a provision made for 
Eve or her descendants, in case any of them 
should turn up. The truth is—ha! ha!—I 
wasn’t much loved by my good father, and 
my mother dying so early, there was no one 
to take my part.” 

Elinor’s face softened at this indirect ap- 
X)eal: she could not but sympathize; for 
though ]Mrs. Tenterden loved her quite as 
much as if she were her own daughter, yet 
it was not with the love of the mother El¬ 
inor had lost, and the difference was such as 
a girl of Elinor’s disposition would be spe¬ 
cially alive to. 

‘^Now, my dear,” continued Golightley, 
repressing a strong desire to take Elinor’s 
hand, and contenting himself with smooth¬ 
ing forward his hair on his temple, ^4t is 
enough to say as regards Cuthbert that this 
will is the only one he ever saw or knows 
any thing about; consequently he always 
has believed, and beheves now, that the en¬ 
tire property, excelit the provision made for 
Eve’s possible descendants, belongs to him.” 

^^But you told mother and me that you 
had been suiiporting him ever since Captain 


Brian died. What! were there two wills ?” 
she added, quickly, with a searching, half- 
distrustful glance at him. 

Golightley caressed himself musingly for 
a full minute before replying. ^‘When I 
made that assertiou to you and Mildred,” 
he said, slowly, “I was thinking of facts. 
We weren’t thinking of coming hero then, 
and of course I never contemplated having 
to explain matters on poor dear Cuthbert’s 
account. It wasn’t likely that the partic¬ 
ulars would interest you, and I never was 
much given to tootiug my own whistle. 
And even now, my dear child, I sha’n’t 
make any direct assertions in self-vindica¬ 
tion. I haven’t kept silence all my life to 
break it now. If you are bent on damn¬ 
ing me on the evidence of my changes of 
countenance and Garth’s stopping a wag¬ 
on, you probably wouldn’t really wish me 
to bring forward better evidence in my de¬ 
fense. However, I can put a few things to 
you hypothetically, as it were, and so leave 
the matter in your hands. Now I have good 
reason to believe that, though I didn’t please 
my father, my mother really did love me, 
and it’s fair to suppose that she would wish 
me to be well provided for; and since my 
father was entirely devoted to her, it’s fair 
to suppose that her wishes would have The 
greatest influence on him. But she died 
when I was a baby; so that, supposing my 
father had been persuaded to do any thing 
or every thing for me, you see, he had a 
score of years or so to think better of it in, 
and go back to his first purpose.” 

^^Her dying wish! Then he didn’t de¬ 
serve a wife 1” 

^^Not more than one, perhaps,” returned 
Golightley, with his short laugh. How¬ 
ever, to go on with our hypothesis. You 
suggested a second will just now. I don’t 
say there was one, but you see how there 
might have been one, and also why there 
might have been an intention to destroy it. 
And then, not being at all a methodical 
man, he might easily have mislaid it, or 
thought he had destroyed it, perhaps. Then, 
by-and-by, you can imagine an inquisitive 
boy, left pretty much to his own defaces, 
ransacking the old garret, for lack of some¬ 
thing better to do, and coming across— By- 
the-bye, my dear Elinor, don’t you remember 
a very tiresome ghost story I was trying to 
amuse you aU with the other night ?” 

Oh,” murmured Elinor, raising her hand 
to her forehead, and then letting it fall ab¬ 
ruptly. Such impromi^tu side confirmations 
often carry conviction more surely than or¬ 
dinary demonstration. ^^Why don’t you 
speak straight out ? I’m feverish with this 
^supposing,”’ she exclaimed. ^^The truth 
can be trusted.” 

Ha 1 ha! I don’t know about that; the 
truth is about the only wild beast that no¬ 
body has been able to tame. But I will 
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trust you, my dear, aud I won’t bother you 
any more. There isn’t much more to it. 
My father sent me to England with a couple 
of thousand pounds, and nothing was said 
about lost wills on either side. I made up 
my mind to fight my own way and hold my 
tongue. Cuthbert had a wife, and, of course, 
would need a settled property more than 
a flighty, unencumbered bachelor like me. 
Cuthbert behaved like the gentleman he al¬ 
ways has been, and offered to go halves with 
me; but I told him if ever* I needed a trifle 
to help me out of a scrape, why, I’d apply to 
him; but I couldn’t consent to any thing 
more. The devil of it is,’’ said Golightley, 
pulling forward his hair, and glancing at 
Elinor, that I have been obliged to apply 
to him pretty often. I met with such a con¬ 
founded lot of ill health and ill luck as 
brought me high and dry more than once. 
Oh, I don’t sot up for a saint at all; still, 
you see, I might have been worse.” 

Oh, Mr. Urmson!” was all Elinor found 
to say. She bent her head, and her arms 
drooped at her sides. 

I had the best of poor Cuthbert, didn’t 
I ?” continued Golightley: “ not only had the 
pleasure of helping him without his know¬ 
ing it, but the pleasure of giving him the 
pleasure of being generous to me. It was 
just as generous, you know, as if the means 
had really been his. To be sure, I had to 
put up with some people’s thinking me a 
sponge, and with one young lady’s thinking 
me both a sponge and a story-teller; but 
I’d do more than that for dear old Cuthbert; 
and now that I’ve got my own little pile all 
safe, I hope to do at least as much—and for 
Master Garth too. By-the-bye, as to that 
wagon accident, I’m afraid I did the dear 
boy great injustice. My first idea was that 
the venerable parson was alluding to his 
letters home for remittances, and that Garth, 
naturally disliking to have the subject ven¬ 
tilated in public, stopped the venerable 
tongue in the only way he could. But it 
occurs to me, on second thoughts, that Garth, 
ten to one, supported himself during his 
travels—portrait painting, and so forth; 
and so I am really the guilty one, after all. 
And Miss Elinor doesn’t consider me fit to 
be spoken to.” 

Elinor turned to him with as sad a smile 
as ever glimmered in a young lady’s eyes. 
“If you consider me fit to be shaken hands 
with, will you do it ?” she asked. “ Oh, you 
don’t know how much you have to forgive!” 

Nor did he seek to know, though the in¬ 
quiry might not bo uninteresting. For it is 
perhaps to be feared that her extraordinary 
suspicion of Golightley could hardly have 
taken such sudden and vigorous root in a 
reluctant or even impartial soil. The truth 
probably was that, disliking the man in¬ 
stinctively as much as she was forced to es¬ 
teem and admire him on principle, she had 


snatched at the mere shadow of a dishon¬ 
orable appearance in him with the half-de¬ 
spairing hope of proving it a substance, and 
thus justifying her blind intuition, aud free¬ 
ing herself forever, at this latest moment, 
from a union to which she was painfully 
averse. 

The issue was a double punishment to 
her sinister desire. Not only was she re¬ 
buked by Golightley’s vindication, but she 
was shamed by the revelation that his seem¬ 
ing falsehood pointed to an even greater no¬ 
bility of conduct than he had yet been cred¬ 
ited withal. He was verily a paragon of 
generosity and self-sacrifice, and liow her 
defeat left her with neither strength nor 
purpose to contend longer against whatever 
might be his wish regarding her. She had 
but one offering to make in requital of her 
injurious thought, and if he chose to demand 
it, she must not refuse. No wonder, there¬ 
fore, if her smile was dismal and her gesture 
spiritless. 

Golightley, on the other hand, brimmed 
over with the milk of human kindness and 
self-satisfaction. He understood his victory 
and its value; he felt himself distinctly in 
love, and inclined to press his advantage. 
In spite of his worldly experience, he was, 
under certain conditions, a susceptible man, 
and even an impulsive one; and there were 
few things that suited him better than giv¬ 
ing expansive utterance to warm and ca¬ 
ressing sentiments. He took Elinor’s sad, 
shrinking little hand between both his own, 
then lifted it to his lips, and finally tucked 
it away tenderly under his arm. 

“ My sweet Elinor,” he began, “ I must not 
let this crimson and gold path come to an 
end without asking for one golden hope. A 
year ago I broke in upon your mourning too 
abruptly aud heedlessly; I was full of my 
own selfish hopes and desires, and longed to 
preserve you and dear Mildred from feel¬ 
ing the pressure of the straitened circum¬ 
stances—” 

“ Yes, yes, that was—^my misgiving,” in¬ 
terrupted Elinor, who was now pale to the 
lips. “ I am proud, Mr. Golightley—I’m sure 
I don’t know what for—and so I answered 
as I did, because I couldn’t believe that any 
one who knew me well enough to care for 
me could find any thing in me to care about, 
but only to pity; and I was too proud to 
be pitied: and- I’m sure you can’t care for 
me.” 

If Golightley had not persuaded himself 
beforehand that Elinor was at bottom quite 
as ready to maiTy him as he her, the be¬ 
seeching tremor that shook this last sen¬ 
tence could hardly have been misinterpret¬ 
ed. Being thus preoccupied, however, he 
accepted it as a tender hint to proceed, and 
gallantly complied with it. 

“Ah! my dear little girl, I see you have 
plenty to learn on some subjects, and it 
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must be my privilege—^lucky dog that I am! 
—to spend the rest of my life in teaching 
you, by practical example, how to appreci¬ 
ate yourself. I will only say now that you 
are the only entirely lovely and admirable 
creature I have met. I don^t pretend to be 
worthy of you—what man is ? But there’s 
a sort of poetical compensation, isn’t there ? 
in our coming together in this way, a heal¬ 
ing up of the old legendary feuds, reconcile¬ 
ment of Cavalier and Puritan, eh ?—ha 1 ha! 
Now, iny dearest child, if you think you can 
ever come to put a value on the devotion of 
an elderly chap like me, who has sown his 
wild oats, such as they were, why, you know 
how long it has been yours!” 

After a moment Elinor stopped in her 
walk, and pressing her forehead’against Go- 
lightley’s arm, burst into a fit of tearless sob¬ 
bing. Her companion’s words had smitten 
her with a sense of desolation and exile. 
Youth can not easily be reconciled to the 
sin-born divorce between physical and spir¬ 
itual beauty or ugliness. Had Golightley, 
indeed, been indictable merely for a rude 
and ungainly outside, Elinor might soon 
have schooled herself to endure or even to 
love this for the sake of the inward love¬ 
liness. But her quarrel lay deeper. Go¬ 
lightley was comely and graceful with the 
refinements of society and culture, and her 
aversion grew from an instinctive percep¬ 
tion of some impal};)able*, indescribable qual¬ 
ity in him which had as little to do with 
ordinary physical repulsiveness as had his 
virtues with his good looks. In short, if his 
beauty were mainly spiritual, his ugliness 
would seem to be wholly so. What mali¬ 
cious perversity of nature was this ? 

Elinor had dreamed her virgin dreams of 
ideal love, wherein all was harmony and most 
interior satisfaction. Was the evil in her 
or in the world, that the realization was so 
dreary ? If this love were heaven on earth, 
what must heaven be ? And why .were hu¬ 
man beings endowed with longings and in¬ 
tuitions which there was nothing in heaven 
or earth to appease and justify ? This mar¬ 
riage would be like a taking of the black 
veil, with the tragic difference that instead 
of consecrating her to a mystic and imper¬ 
sonal union, it would subject her in abso¬ 
lute self-surrender to a being of fiesh and 
blood. Yet if she could not surrender here, 
what place had she in the world, where a 
worthier love — one built on less selfish 
foundations — was not to be looked for? 
She was bewildered, and so forlorn of help 
and sympathy that she was clinging to the 
very man of all others who was the cause 
of her forlomness. There was nothing left 
to her but him; and perhaps God, in requital 
of her sacrifice, would either so open or so 
shut her eyes that she might love him with 
heart as well as mind. 

Why these untimely sobs, dearest lady¬ 


love?” cried Golightley, putting his arm 
round her waist encouragingly. 

Elinor freed herself in a moment, and 
stood before him with quivering, breathless 
mouth arid piteous eyes, rubbing her hands 
round each other and intertwining her fin¬ 
gers. 

I think the best thing would be for me 
to die; but I will be yours if you want me, 
if you think you ought to have me. Seems 
to me I wasn’t made to love as other people 
do. If I must live, I suppose you are best 
for me. I wish I were more like other girls. 
Perhaps I shall become better by-and-by.” 

Now, my sweetest little Elinor— 

“Don’t speak to me so!” she broke in, 
with a sudden startling change of tone and 
expression, clinching her hands and setting 
her teeth. “Why are you always so soft 
and kind, humoring my foolishness and pet¬ 
ting me and complying with me? Why 
don’t you show the strength that must be in 
you ? Be strong and commanding with me! 
You must be like an iron man. Never be 
weak and yielding with me. Mr. Urmson, 
I believe there is a devil in me that would 
tear you to pieces if it thought it could 
master you. I want strength and laws and 
a will over me like Fate. You are too good 
—never let me get the advantage of you by 
finding out how good you are.” 

To this passionate outburst Golightley 
was able, at the moment, to oppose nothing 
better than a somewhat unmeaning smile. 
He was not one of the rugged, hammer-and- 
anvil sort of men, and could not pretend to 
be. His conquests of women had always 
been accomplished, not by main force, but 
by finesse, and by taking cunning advan¬ 
tage of feminine weaknesses. Although a 
little daunted, however, he was not serious¬ 
ly disturbed. He thought he understood 
the power of soft methods better than Eli¬ 
nor did; and, moreover, he could not sup¬ 
pose that this strange mood was other than 
transient. She would soon calm down, and 
take her new happiness as a sensible girl 
should. Doubtless it would require tact to 
manage her just at first; but who had more 
tact than Golightley himself? He had not 
lived upward of forty years in the world for 
nothing. 

“ Take my arm, my dear,” he said, quiet¬ 
ly ; “ we shall soon learn to understand each 
other. You have made me the happiest of 
men, and I am not going to ask any thing 
more of you till you are ready to give it. 
Ah, we’re coming to the end of our golden 
path, I see; and hark! there’s no mistaking 
that ‘haw! haw! haw!’ We must close 
upon them.” 

In a few steps more they would pass the 
edge of the wood, and come in view of the 
merry picnickers. Elinor suddenly tight¬ 
ened her hold on Golightley’s arm, and look¬ 
ed u }3 at him. “ Kiss me!” she said, in a low, 
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imperious tone that had more fierceness than 
love in it; not my cheeks—kiss my lips!” . 
He knew not what to make of it, hut he j 
obeyed. She drew a long tremulous breath, j 
and after a moment said, “ It can never he j 
undone now.^^ Golightley, for his part, did | 
not altogether regret that their tete-a-tete 
ended simultaneously with this remark. 

Half a dozen wagons were drawn up 
side by side on the edge of a shallow hol¬ 
low. Overhead vast trees spread their bur¬ 
ly branches, and sent their yellow leaves, 
one after another, wavering earthward, .car¬ 
peting the glade as with the dying sunshine 
of the dying year. At the further end of 
the stretch of turf rose a granite rock, ap¬ 
parently composed of three sei^arate frag¬ 
ments, so united as to present the semblance 
of the roughest imaginable chair or throne, 
with a low seat and high encaverned back— 
such a throne as Hiawatha might have held 
his woodland state in. The forest in the 
immediate neighborhood was so thinned out 
that the place might almost have been con¬ 
sidered a pasture, yet it was wilder-looking 
than where the growth was denser. Knots 
and ribs of rock emerged here and there 
above the uneven surface of the ground; 
wild apple-trees crooked their fantastic 
limbs on the knolls and ridges; crimson clus¬ 
ters of huckleberry bushes sprouted on all 
sides; and straggling, unpruned grape-vines, 
heavy with thick-skinned purple clusters, 
coiled round tree and bowlder or -wriggled 
prone along the earth. The tract lay high; 
at a short distance roundabout the forest 
thickened, and billowed away on all sides 
over unmeasured leagues, while far south¬ 
ward, at the further extremity of the dis¬ 
tant, unseen valley, Wabeno just showed 
the crest of his dusky mane. 

The ancient parson was bustling about 
with ponderous decrepitude, overseeing the 
unloading of the wagons. Garth had freed 
his horses from the shafts, and was leading 
them away to a comfortable spot by the 
neighboring brook-side. Madge was assist¬ 
ing Mr. Graeme, or, rather, taking charge of 
him—deftly righting his wrong-doings, and 
guiding and finishing off his right ones. 
Mrs. Tenterden had mounted a small hill¬ 
ock, whencej with her gown gathered about 
her in one hand and her parasol open in the 
other, she was contemplating the scene in 
a solid, majestic sort of way, as though she 
were the genius of the place. This, how¬ 
ever, was but a vain appearance, inasmuch 
as she was really, despite her vaunted youth¬ 
ful experiences of coimtry life on the plan¬ 
tation, infinitely less at home than any one 
of the company. But she had at least es¬ 
caped from that dreadful jolting hay-rig¬ 
ging, after which any thing was home-like. 

As the two pedestrians drew near, Elinor, 
to Golightley’s renewed surprise, sent forth 
her voice in a long, loud trill—a throbbing 


scream of vehement melody, which over¬ 
topped all the buzz and tumult of the party, 
and drew upon her universal attention. No 
one but Elinor knew what a sore burden 
went out on the wild music of that scream. 
Garth’s horses, on their way to the brook, 
threw up their heads and pranced, more like 
battle-steeds at the sound of a trumpet than 
the sober-sided old farm quadrupeds that 
they were; and Garth himself felt his heart 
bound and his brows lift, and anon was vis¬ 
ited by a reminiscence of that other out¬ 
burst at the lake, and was angry, he knevr 
not why. Meanwhile Golightley, not to be 
outdone, swung his hat and was delivered 
of a well-rounded huzza; to which the whole 
band of picnickers, led by the reverend Sten- 
tor, bellowefd and screamed a noisy response. 
Mrs. Tenterden rashly waved her parasol; 
caught by the breeze, it overcame her bal¬ 
ance, and she came tottering down from her 
perch with desperate steps, and precipitated 
herself, with an involuntary gesture of pas¬ 
sionate alandon^ into the arms of the mighty 
minister. Hereupon uprose a huge volley 
of many-toned laughter, so confusedly echo¬ 
ing from every side that it seemed as if all 
the rocks and trees, and the wagons and the 
babbling brook, took part in it. In the midst 
of this mirthful uproar Elinor and Golight¬ 
ley came up, and stood the centre of the 
hilarious assemblage. Every eye was turn¬ 
ed upon her with a new interest. She seem¬ 
ed to have advanced at one step from the 
position of a silent, unnoticed, somewhat 
stiff-mannered young lady to the rank of a 
leading social favorite, rivaling Madge on 
her own ground, besides being mistress of 
another to which Madge was a stranger. 
There are sometimes epochs in a life when 
the reserved soul comes flushing to the sur¬ 
face, feels its deep brotherhood with human¬ 
ity, draws recognition and sympathy there¬ 
from, and, for an hour, is and does that 
which shall in the retrospect astonish itself 
and its companions, though seeming at the 
moment more true to nature than nature’s 
self. So Elinor, in the reaction from her 
passion of loneliness and repulsion, sprang 
abruptly into an intense and homely fellow- 
feeling with her kind, knew herself one with 
them in each intimate trait of soul and body, 
felt their warm, racy life flowing through 
her fine blue veins, and was conscious there¬ 
by of a new unbounded scope of power and 
freedom. She forgot her frigid misgivings, 
and became instinct with quaint, genial de¬ 
lights. How easy, sweet, and many-sided 
was existence, with joys like daisies and 
buttercups, as numerous, as humble, and as 
simply- gathered! She saw how flimsy were 
the barriers of aristocracy; longed to be of 
the mass, to act and think and play with 
them, to hide from herself behind their 
wholesome vulgarity, and plunge over head 
and ears in safe depths of commonplace. 
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Withal and beneath all, she sadly knew this 
hnmor conld not last, that her half-baffled 
identity was on her track, and soon would 
hunt her down, and therefore she yearned 
to taste the full flavor of the flitting time. 

“What shall we do first?” she asked, 
looking smilingly around upon the smiling 
faces. “Let’s play hide-and-seek, or blind- 
man’s-buff, or let’s have a dance ! Oh yes, 
a dance—shall not wo, Margaret ? because 
we can all enjoy that together.” 

“Oh, but there’s no fiddler, miss,” an¬ 
swered half a dozen voices: “ the fiddler’s 
sick, and couldn’t come. Old Dave’s got his 
rheumatics, and had to stay back. Have to 
give up dancing to-day, I guess.” 

“ Oh no, we sha’n’t!” cried Elinor, blushing 
and laughing. “ I’m so glad I brought my 
violin! and I’ll fiddle for you as long as you 
like. Yes, I can, really, just as well as Dave 
—can’t I, Margaret ? Come now, ladies and 
gentlemen, take your partners. Mother, 
you must dance—you must dance with Mr. 
Graeme ; I’m sure you can’t refuse him. 
Well, but what is the dance to be ?” 

“Dear life!” cried Mrs. Tenterden, be¬ 
tween bewilderment and amusement, as the 
minister made her a mammoth obeisance, 
and presented his arm: “ if I ever thought 
of any thing like this! Why, Nellie, I de¬ 
clare you’re a perfect captain!” 

“The Virginia Reel, boys and girls,” pro¬ 
claimed Mr. Graeme; “in honor of our 
Southern visitors. Bustle about now, lads, 
and choose your lassies! Here, my little 
lady, let me help you to the choir-box— 
there you are! I never saw you before, my 
dear lass, but I like your face right well. 
Ay, the fiddle—where is it ?—there in tlie 
box ! All ready now—^hold on ! where’s 
Garth? where is that boy?—climbed up 
the chestnut again ?• Ho! ho! ho!” 

“ Down to the brook—no, here he is back 
again. Hullo, Garth Urmson, you’re late! 
no partners left.” 

Garth, sauntering moodily up, with his 
hands in his coat pockets, might have seen 
a pretty picture had his eyes been open to 
it. Elinor, violin in hand, was standing in 
Hiawatha’s throne, whose hollow canopy 
rose high above her head, while the rugged 
and weather-worn texture of the rock pic¬ 
turesquely contrasted with the delicate com- 
I)lexion and clear-cut features of the slender 
and stately young musician. Down the 
glade in front of her were ranged the dan¬ 
cers in two lines facing each other, the men 
on the left and the women on the right, 
headed respectively by Parson Graeme and 
Mrs. Tenterden, Golightley and Madge stand¬ 
ing second. The misty sunlight slumbered 
over this scene ; the great trees cast tender 
shadows across it, and made it rich with 
tributes of golden leaves; the mighty sky 
impended infinite above all. Amidst such 
large surroundings, the full-grown company 


of human beings might almost have been 
taken for a band of frolic elves, joyously 
preparing to cut fantastic caprioles to the 
music of Titania’s bow. The spot was pre¬ 
cisely such a one as imagination would have 
fixed upon for a fairy meeting; and the sun¬ 
shine was so moderated and mellowed by its 
journey through the Indian summer atmos¬ 
phere that it might easily take the place of 
the enchanted moonlight of elf-land. 

“Never mind,” said Garth, “I’d rather 
look on than dance.” Accordingly, he threw 
himself down at full length on the slope of 
the little hollow, clasped his hands beneath 
his head, and so composed himself for the 
spectacle. 

“ Turn out your toes now, children—best 
foot foremost. Let drive now, my lass!” 
boomed the parson; and with the word 
Elinor waved her bow and let it caper 
across the strings, and the reel began. 

Never, certainly, since picnics began had 
such dance music been heard as this. It in¬ 
spired each awkward village boy and girl 
and dame and elder with the nimble spirit 
of sylvan nymphs and fauns. Nobody could 
keep still. Those who were legitimately 
engaged in the figure naturally threw off 
all restraint, whirling, bounding, and gal- 
lopading as if all laws of gravity, both phys¬ 
ical and metaphysical, were at an end; but 
the many whose turn had not yet come, and 
upon whom it was incumbent to keep stead¬ 
ily in line, found it a task beyond their most 
resolute powers. They jigged up and down 
and to and fro in their places, waving their 
arms, swaying their bodies, and tilting their 
heads this way and that, like so 'many hea¬ 
then dervishes. The madcap tune set their 
blood dancing in their veins, their eyes dan¬ 
cing in their .heads, and their souls dancing 
in their bosoms. Old i^eople and young were 
there, yet all seemed young alike; for it was 
odd and pleasant to see how the boyish¬ 
ness and girlishness latent in the aged ones 
croj)ped out under the magic influence of 
the violin, as fresh as ever in itself, albeit 
sadly thwarted by the load of crusty old 
years which had silently been hardening 
over it. That in them which danced was 
the same now as ever in childhood, only the 
fleshly instrument was not quite so handy. 

Parson Graeme had in ancient times been 
a most Titanic performer, dangerous to be 
within reach of when the fit was on him; 
and though of late years he had hardly at¬ 
tempted to do more than hobble through a 
turn or two, and then back to his seat, to¬ 
day he seemed to cast from him a score or so 
of his supernumerary winters, and to recall 
in some degree the heroic achievements of 
his mighty youth. If the enormity of his 
gambolings was somewhat subdued, the por¬ 
tentousness of his enjoyment was no less 
than of yore. As for Mrs. Tenterden, though 
almost young enough to be his granddaugh- 
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ter, she was less than a match for him on 
this score; her best exertions served only 
to keep her inevitably in the way of the 
rest of the dancers, where she revolved slow¬ 
ly, first in one direction, and then in an¬ 
other, laughing, breathless, bewildered, and 
perhaps not a little astonished at finding 
herself hail-fellow-well-met with such a 
number of the commoner sort of people. 

Madge and Golightley meanwhile repre¬ 
sented the refinements of the art. Golight¬ 
ley was master of its aesthetics and scientif- 
ics, and entered into the fun of the thing 
with a kind of cultured yet humorous aban¬ 
don, which contributed greatly to the popu¬ 
lar enjoyment. But Madge danced with a 
grace and poetry of motion such as she alone 
was capable of. She danced with complete 
self-surrender, spontaneous and care-free as 
the sparkle of a fountain. Here was an end 
to which she was created; here was fit ex¬ 
ercise for her. Faultless and unweariable 
were her flying steps. She made dancing 
seem something worth being born for and 
living for; she was the matchless embodi¬ 
ment of the matchless music. Golightley, 
though his acquired and educated proficien¬ 
cy could not rival her inborn genius, was at 
least the worthiest partner she could have 
chosen. Madge had never liked him half so 
well before, nor, on the other hand, had she 
ever appeared so fascinating to him. This 
was a ground on which they could meet 
with utmost mutual cordiality, and from 
which they might proceed, perhaps, to still 
more interior and significant degrees of sym¬ 
pathy. 

But Elinor, by whose skill all this merry 
enchantment was wrought, had so identified 
herself with the spell she was weaving that 
by-and-by she could no longer distinguish 
between herself and it. It seemed to her as 
if these creatures were thus gesticulating 
and coming and going solely in obedience 
to a fiat of her will, and without any vo¬ 
lition of their own. They moved in har¬ 
mony with the wild fancies that gamboled 
through her brain, and were, in fact, nothing 
more than mystic incarnations thereof—a 
sort of visible expression of her fantastic 
mood, a palpable reflection of her mind! 
This quaint notion so worked upon her im¬ 
agination, and thence upon her violin, as to 
elicit a yet crazier development of the hur- 
rying tune, immediately responded to by an 
increased fiiry on the dancers’ part; and it 
occurred to Elinor that if she should happen 
to go mad, the whole company of caperers 
would have no choice or alternative but 
straightway to go mad likewise. 

All this time Garth was lying on the slope 
of the hollow, precisely as he had at first 
disposed himself, except that his eyes, after 
wandering abstractedly from one to another 
of the Virginia Rqelers, had at length settled 
upon Elinor, and did not again remove. His I 


complete physical repose was in such uttef 
contrast to the frantic unrest of the others 
that he appeared to exist in a difierent 
world; or, rather, as Elinor fancied, only he 
and she had real existence at all: the rest 
were mere shapes of the imagination, whose 
sole use, little as they might think it, was to 
interpret between her and him. And what 
was it that she would communicate to him ? 
Nothing describable; nothing that words 
could convey; nothing, surely, of the slight¬ 
est practical moment. Nor could it be aught 
susceptible of being hereafter recalled and 
brought into relation with matter-of-fact 
and normal conditions. Garth, as he exist¬ 
ed in the matter-of-fact world, was any thing 
but congenial to her. What sympathy could 
she have with a man capable of selling his 
artistic honor? But in this ecstatic state 
something like a one-sided sort of commun¬ 
ion appeared.not only possible, but inevita¬ 
ble ; and hence a conceivability, to say the 
least, that the artist of form and color might,, 
in some primitive and paradisiacal form of 
being, have met and held fruitful converse 
with the artist of sound. The transcend¬ 
entalism of this idea made it harmless, and 
at the same time rather enhanced its at¬ 
tractiveness. The entire fabric of it must 
vanish the moment the violin strings had 
ceased to quiver; therefore let its evanes¬ 
cent perfume be enjoyed to the full. Was 
Garth, on his side, conscious of it ? Never 
might that be known. Yet he lay so still, 
and withal so subtly awake, it seemed as 
though he alone could comprehend and 
translate the inner meaning of that whose 
outward effect was but to inspire a score of 
queer phantasms with an antic frenzy. The 
vibrations which whirled'them in idle cir¬ 
cles like dead leaves breathed to his soul, 
perhaps, the vague, unutterable secret of a 
virgin’s heart. 

In this manner it came to pass that Eli¬ 
nor, when the Virginia Reel had spun itself 
out, found herself in an apparently quite 
other mood than when it began; neverthe¬ 
less, the last was an orderly outcome of the 
first, or was possibly the first, more intimate¬ 
ly apprehended. How the dance ended, or 
wherefore, or why it did not happen to go 
on forever, she could not have told; but at 
length it was all over; the world no longer . 
obeyed the laws of harmony; the dream 
shapes relapsed into the vulgarity of flesh 
and blood; and the pale musician stood 
with her violin folded in her arms, wonder¬ 
ing, like the rest, whence the late enchant¬ 
ment had come and whither it had gone. 
Garth still preserved his supine immobility, 
and made no sign. 

The dancers were all very warm, especial¬ 
ly ;Mrs. Tenterden, who had, however, exert¬ 
ed herself less than any body. They gradu¬ 
ally wandered off, singly or in pairs, to seek 
1 coolness and repose in this or that shady 
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nook; the big minister crawled under the 
largest of the wagons and instantly fell 
asleep; and Mrs. Tenterden spread lier para¬ 
sol and wandered hither and thither, ex¬ 
claiming, panting, and . declaring that she 
had no idea an Indian summer was so hot. 
Golightley stood fanning himself with his 
hat, and wiping his forehead with his scent¬ 
ed pocket-handkerchief; sending the while 
occasional inquiring glances toward Elinor, 
who, however, seemed wholly unconscious 
of him and of every body else. Madge, as 
the result of some little reconnoitring, dis¬ 
covered a similar insensibility in Garth; and 
thus it happened that the late partners 
found themselves thrown back upon one 
another—a state of things which neither, 
perhaps, altogether regretted. The lady 
proposed a short stroll in the direction of 
the tawny belt of woodland on the left, and 
the gentleman assenting with gallant alac¬ 
rity, they presently walked off together. 

When they had threaded their way for a 
few minutes through the living pillars of 
the forest, Madge took Golightley^s arm 
with an innocent confidence that charmed 
him. 

How beautifully Miss Elinor plays V’ she 
said. How happy you must be, dear Un¬ 
cle Golightley! Mrs. Tenterden has been 
telling me a great deal about how you were 
in Europe—how kind and helpful you were 
to them, you know. What a delightful co¬ 
incidence, wasn’t it ? that you should become 
rich just at the time they became poor!” 

Ah,” said Golightley, putting on his hat 
seriously, those things that we call coinci¬ 
dences, Miss Margaret, are a mystery; they 
are providential.” 

Oh, do you believe in providence ?” ex¬ 
claimed she, softly. I’m so glad! because, 
if you do, surely every body can—you are 
so wise, you know. But how funny provi¬ 
dence is sometimes! One would think it 
was hardly worth while to take the money 
out of poor Mr. Tenterden’s hand only to 
put it into yours; because, you see, you use 
it to take care of Mrs. Tenterden and Miss 
Elinor, just as he did. However, I dare say 
you have a better right to it than he had 
—I mean, you understand better what it’s 
worth.” 

^‘H’m! what I should have preferred, of 
course, would have been that poor John 
should remain affluent, whatever the state 
of my fortunes.” 

“ Of course,” assented Madge. But I 
suppose,” she added, reflectively, ‘Hhere’s 
only a certain amount of money in the world, 
and what one loses another gets. And it’s 
particularly providential, to be sure, this 
time, because Mrs. Tenterden is the daugh¬ 
ter of your mother, and it was from your 
mother that the money fiirst came.” 

Eh ? What a clever little head you’ve 
got. Miss Maggie!” said Golightley, with an 


avuncular smile. ^^But I believe you’re a 
little beyond me now.” 

^^Now you’re making fun of me. Uncle 
Golightley. I know how stupid I am,” re- 
j oiued Miss Maggie. All I meant was that 
since it was only by a sort of accident that 
your mother got separated from your father 
after their first meeting down there in Vir¬ 
ginia, it is a sort of accident too that Mrs. 
Tenterden ever was born, and so it’s anoth¬ 
er accident—now don’t laugh at me!—that 
all the money didn’t belong to you; and 
not only all your mother’s. Uncle Golight¬ 
ley, but all your father’s too; because, you 
see, it’s just as much an accident that your 
brother Cuthbert was born as that Mrs. Ten¬ 
terden was.” 

Golightley threw back his head and laugh¬ 
ed loudly. By George! why, what a little 
casuist you are! Ha! ha! I don’t know 
what Cuthbert and Mildred would say to 
being told they were nothing but a sort of 
faux pas —eh ? Ha! ha!” He glanced n ar- 
rowly at her from underneath his blue glass¬ 
es : she was stepping along with her finger 
on her lip, which seemed to pout a little, 
as if she were childishly resentful of being 
made fun of; but the broad brim of her 
hat so overshadowed her lovely face that 
he could not be certain whether he read 
her expression aright. He fancied at one 
moment that she partly returned his glance 
from the corner of her long dark eye. 

“ Oh, there’s a good grape-vine!”. she ex¬ 
claimed, suddenly, pointing to a huge oak- 
tree which had died in the grasp of a vine 
which seemed almost as old as itself, though 
abounding with fruit. “What a splendid 
bunch thS} is! Oh, thank you! But here’s 
too much for one person to eat; you must 
go shares with me. Uncle Golightley.” 

“Ah! with pleasure. I can never refuse 
to go shares with you in any thing, Miss 
Margaret,” said Uncle Golightley, with an 
indulgent smile. “ These grapes, though,” 
he added, after eating a few, “ are not worthy 
of the occasion. Ah! if you could have eaten 
grapes with me in Italy and France! Well, 
who knows but we may all meet there one 
of these days ? Garth, of course, being an 
artist, will steer for Rome and Florence as 
soon as he can weigh anchor here; and as 
for me, I fear it may turn out that I’ve been 
an exile too long to take kindly to my native 
soil at this late day.” 

“Tell me why you came back here at 
all?” demanded *Madge, abruptly, resuming 
his arm, and peeping brightly at him from 
beneath her shadowy hat brim. “ Mrs. Ten¬ 
terden says it was decided on so suddenly 
that she had hardly time to pack up. I’ll 
tell you what I think was the reason, shall 
I ?—you won’t bo angry ?” 

“Nothing that you can say, my dear,” 
affirmed Uncle Golightley, affectionately 
patting her head, “ can make me angry.” 
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Well, then,” she continued, Tvith a pe¬ 
culiarly mischievous smile, it was because 
you were frightened away by your ghost. 
Ah! you were just a tiny hit angry, after 
all.” 

^^What has got into your little head? 
My ghost! Why, Pm not dead yet.” 

You know very weU, Sir, that isn’t the 
ghost I mean. I'mean the Same ghost that 
you saw up in the garret at Urmhurst, and 
went down cellar with. The one that open¬ 
ed the triangular parchment, you know, 
which was dated in 1781, and was signed— 
You won’t he angry if I tell you how it was 
signed ?” 

Look here. Miss Maggie,” said Golight- 
ley, dropping his voice and looking cau¬ 
tiously about him, ^^what the deuce have 
you been up to ? You didn’t hear any thing 
about dates and signatures from me nor 
from Mildred either. Ha! ha! AYell, here 
I am talking as if my ghost story had been 
a true tale.” 

You didn’t know, I suppose, Mr. Golight- 
ley, that I am a witch,” returned his charm¬ 
ing companion, tossing her head. I know 
all sorts of strange things about people, and 
I could tell you every thing that was in that 
parchment, though neither I nor Nikomis 
can imagine why the ghost should hide it 
away in the grave of Nikomis’s ever-so-great- 
grandfather.” 

Nikomis’s ever - so - great - grandfather, 
was it ?” 

Yes; but that’s a secret, and you mustn’t 
tell any body. You see, I tell you all my se¬ 
crets, because I know you can keep secrets 
better than most people, especially such ones 
as I tell you. And then Nikomis is a terri¬ 
ble witch, and if she were to hear that you 
had spoken about her to any one, she might 
get angry and burn you up, or change you 
into somebody else, or somebody else into 
you.” 

^^Dear me! and how would she manage 
that?” 

Oh,” laughed Madge, evidently enjoying 
her own grotesque and absurd fancies, by 
muttering some spell over the triangular 
parchment, I suppose.” 

Golightley echoed her laugh, though in 
so preoccupied a manner that it was plain 
he must be thinking of something else. The 
two walked onward for a considerable dis¬ 
tance in silence, for Madge, perceiving that 
something had given his meditations a se¬ 
rious turn, had too much good-breeding to 
)reak in upon them with any further un- 
■)lding of her fanciful conceits. At length, 
^wever, Golightley spoke, and himself led 
ik the current of talk into the former 
unel, as though the quaint humor of it 

taken his own imagination captive. 

low long, may I ask, have you been in 
itch business. Miss Maggie ?” 

, ever so long,” she replied. I re¬ 


member Nikomis gave me my first lessons 
when she lived in her wigwam in the woods, 
before coming to Urmhurst. But the time 
I studied most in witchcraft was while Garth 
was abroad. There was nothing else to do, 
hardly, all those five years and more. I 
learned a great deal. In some ways I got to 
be even more of a witch than Nikomis; for 
she doesn’t know how to read, you see, and 
I can read in two or three languages, and 
that is very useful in some kinds of witch¬ 
craft.” 

“ But you never read any thing,” pursued 
Golightley, either with or without a sig¬ 
nature, that gave you grounds for believing 
that I had been frightened by a ghost in 
Europe ? Nikomis doesn’t keep a European 
witch correspondent, I fancy, eh ? Ha 1 ha!” 

^^WeU,” began Madge, hesitatingly, and 
paused; then suddenly brightened up again, 
and went on. Yes, we have a corresj)ond- 
ent who travels all over the world, and in 
Europe as well as in other places. He sends 
us messages every once in a while, and then 
Nikomis and I get inside our magic circle, 
and I read them to her. And there was 
something he wote us about a year ago 
that I couldn’t quite make out; but since 
you told us your ghost story, I see the mean¬ 
ing of it, So, you see. Uncle Golightley,” 
she added, with an arch glance, ^^you be¬ 
trayed yourself.” 

Uncle Golightley shook his head and 
smiled. ^^And what sort of a chap is this 
correspondent of yours?” he asked, “and 
what may his name be ?” 

“ Oh, he’s a very strange creature indeed,” 
said Madge, mysteriously; “he’s half red 
and half white; and if you strike him with 
a sword, fire comes out of him!” 

Had Madge, after making this extraordi¬ 
nary speech, happened to look at her com¬ 
panion’s face, she might have seen a singular 
expression come into it, and immediately 
pass away again. In a few moments he 
spoke in his usual tone. 

“ Which do you like best, my dear Marga¬ 
ret, blindman’s-buff, hide-and-seek, or being 
my partner in the Virginia Reel ?” 

“I like being your partner, I think—you 
dance so well. And then I like going shares 
with you in the grapes.” 

“You’re a witch, and of course you can 
beat me at dancing,” said the other, with a 
short laugh; “ but I dare say we shall suit 
better after having had a little more jorac- 
tice together. As for the grapes, I see you 
have some of the bunch still left; I suppose 
that lucky dog. Garth, will get those ?” 

“ I suppose so,” assented Madge, with a 
sigh; “though I don’t think he cares for 
them so much as I do. He never will take 
the trouble to pick them for himself; but if 
I put them into his mouth, he might proba¬ 
bly consent to eat them.” 

“I think very likely,” responded Golight- 
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ley, dryly. “ I offered Mm a rousing good 
buuch the other day, and he swallowed it 
without winking. But, hy-the-hye, my dear, 
aren’t we getting pretty deep in the woods f ’ 
“ Oh, we sha’n’t get lost,” she answered. 


with a smile. ^^Keep to the left. I was 
brought up in the woods, you see, and can 
always find my way.” They kei)t to the 
left accordingly, and are lost to our sight 
amidst the falling gold of autumn. 


MODERN DWELLINGS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION, AND 

FURNITURE. 

By H. HUDSON HOLLY. 
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I.-CONSTRUCTION. 

RCHITECTURE is a comparatively new . 
art in this country, and has had hut lit¬ 
tle earnest and intelligent study; so we can 
not he said to have any styles and systems 
peculiarly our own. Yet out of our necessi¬ 
ties there have grown certain idiosyncrasies 
of building which point toward an American 
style. In the absence of such a style we 
have been apt to use inappropriately the 
orders of foreign nations, which express the 
especial needs of those countries, and those 
alone. Doubtless we may introduce from 
abroad methods of design which meet our 
requirements; but we must not hesitate to 
eliminate those j)ortions for which we have 
no use, or to make such additions as our cir¬ 
cumstances demand. 

For instance, in our pure atmosphere, 
where odors are readily absorbed, it would 
be foolish, except in large establishments, 
to build the kitchen apart from the house to 
escape from its fumes, when a simple butler’s 
pantry between it and the dining-room would 
effectuaUy prevent their entrance. So, too, 
it would be the merest folly, in building an 
English cottage, not to have a veranda, sim¬ 
ply because its prototypes in England have 
none. We evidently have need of this ap¬ 
pliance in our dry and sunny climate, and 
from such requirements a distinctive feature 
of American architecture must arise. 

In this way we are doubtless building 
up an arcMtecture of our own, profiting. 


as other founders of stjdes have done, by 
precedents in older countries. Our mate¬ 
rials, climate, and habits differ enough from 
those of Europe to demand a distinctive 
change in their use and arrangement. For 
example, in European countries, wood, a 
most valuable building material, is rare and 
expensive, while in most sections of our 
own it is very abundant. But instead of 
using this in accordance with its nature 
and capacities, we have stupidly employed 
it in copying, as exactly as we can, details 
of foreign architecture which were designed 
with reference to the constructive capaci¬ 
ties of brick and stone. Hence we see round¬ 
ed archesjkey-stones, and buttresses of wood; 
wood siding is sanded and blocked off to 
represent stone; and the prosperous Ameri¬ 
can citizen with a taste for feudal castles, like 
Horace Walpole, may live to see three sets 
of his own turrets decay. Fortunately our 
people are beginning to recognize the folly 
of such unmeaning shams, and when stone 
or brick is adopted, it is treated as such; 
and when wood is employed, we are i)rop- 
erly co mm encing to show details adapted to 
its nature. Until, however, we come to pos¬ 
sess a vernacular style, we must content our¬ 
selves with copying; and the question arises. 
Which of the innumerable systems is best 
suited to our requirements ? We have tried 
the Egyptian, but nothing cheerful seems to 
have been the result, as our City Prison will 
testify. The Greek, as set forth by Stuart 
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and Revett, has had a more successful ca¬ 
reer. But while the counterfeit present¬ 
ments” of the temples of the gods have 
mocked the eye with their exterior of wood 
and whitewash, so within we might some¬ 
times find* the Pythia with a wash-bench for 
a tripod, with the fumes of soap-suds repre¬ 
senting the vapor of inspiration. 

But the Gothic revival, started by the 
masterly hand of Pugin, glorified and made 
national by such men as Street and Ruskin, 
seemed to have decided the matter, and both 
England and America have rested with un¬ 
molested satisfaction for the past half cen¬ 
tury until within the last three years, when 
suddenly it has been discovered that the 
Gothic, however well adapted to ecclesias¬ 
tical purposes, is lacking in essential points 
for domestic uses; and Norman Shaw, J. J. 
Stevenson, and others have openly advoca¬ 
ted the heresy. Their argument was that 
the Gothic meant the development of the 
arched construction in the pointed work, 
vaulting, and traceried windows, and that, 
while these features were suited to church¬ 
es and great halls, they were unfitted for 
modern domestic structures, divided as they 
are into comparatively low stories; there¬ 
fore that even in the dwellings of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, when this style reached its highest 
perfection, its characteristic features could 
not he displayed. In fact. Gothic architect¬ 
ure was not originally intended to meet do¬ 
mestic wants. 

These writers, then, exempt themselves 
from a slavish conformity to the Gothic, ad¬ 
mirable as it may he in its proper sphere, 
on the ground that it is manifestly inad¬ 
equate to meet all modern requirements. 
One of the principles upon which the pro¬ 
moters of the Gothic revival insisted with 
energy and eloquence was truth in archi¬ 
tecture”—that the construction should not 
he hidden under some fair-seeming mask, 
which had no affinity with it, and often 
represented something very different from 
it, but should he made apparent, and the 
basis of whatever adornment should he em¬ 
ployed. But these new reformers say that 
truth is not the peculiar possession of Goth¬ 
ic architecture; and, indeed, modern Gothic 
has often found the temptations of an age 
that loves to he deceived too strong for it, 
and has fallen into the errors of the system 
it has attempted to replace. What, then, 
do they propose as a substitute for this in 
domestic architecture ? They claim that in 
what is loosely called the Queen Anne” 
style we find the most simple mode of hon¬ 
est English building worked out in an ar¬ 
tistic and natural form, fitting with the sash 
windows and ordinary doorways, which ex¬ 
press real domestic needs (of which it is the 
outcome), and so in our house building con¬ 
serving truth far more effectively than can 
be done with the Gothic. One great x>rac- 


tical advantage in adopting this and other 
styles of the ^^free classic” school is that 
they are in their construction and in the 
forms of the mouldings employed the same 
as the common vernacular styles with which 
our workmen are familiar. They are de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Ridge somewhat as follows: 
^^The Queen Anne revival shows the influ¬ 
ence of the group of styles known as the 
Elizabethan, Jacobite, and the style of 
Francis I., which are now, indeed, to be ar¬ 
ranged under the general head of ^ free clas¬ 
sic,^ but the Queen Anne movement has also 
been influenced by what is known as the 
^ cottage architecture’ of that period.” These 
cottages are partly, timbered, partly covered 
with tile hangings, and have tall and spa¬ 
cious chimneys of considerable merit. They 
have really nothing by which to fix their 
date. Their details partook strongly of the 
classic character, while the boldness of their 
outline bore striking resemblance to the pic¬ 
turesque and ever-varying Gothic. Never¬ 
theless, they were very genuine and strik¬ 
ing buildings, and have been taken freely 
as suggestions upon which to work by Mr. 
Norman Shaw in Leyeswood, Cragside, and 
a house at Harrow Weald, which are cer¬ 
tainly some of the most beautiful and suit¬ 
able specimens of modern cottage architect¬ 
ure in England; and the cottages erected by 
the British government on the Centennial 
grounds at Philadelphia are adequate illus¬ 
trations of this style. 

In America it is the privilege of nearly all 
classes to build for themselves homes in the 
country, where, for the same rent as they 
would pay for a flat or tenement in town, 
they can secure an entire house, with suffi¬ 
cient ground for a garden and ornamental 
lawn; and if not immediately in a village, 
sufficient acres can be obtained to afford the 
luxury of a horse and cow, the products of 
the little farm going far toward the support 
of an extra man, and with good management 
may be made a source of profit also. 

Railroads and steamboats have now be¬ 
come so numerous that all classes, from the 
humblest mechanic to the wealthy banker, 
can have their homes in the country, reach¬ 
ing them in about the same time, and as 
cheaply, or nearly so, as they could ride 
ffiom the City Hall to the upper part of 
the city. It is not an occasion for wonder, 
then, that there are so many ready to avail 
themselves of this rapid transit, and that we 
see studded along the lines of our railroads 
picturesque and cheerful homes, where the 
heads of families are not only recuperating 
from the deleterious effects of the confine¬ 
ment of city life, but are, with the aid of 
fresh air and wholesome food, laying the 
foundation of greater strength and increased 
happiness for their children. 

In the selection of a site, of course san¬ 
itary considerations are paramount. Next 
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DESIGN NO. 1. —SMALL OOTTAQB, OR LODGE. 


should be the advantage of fine scenery. Our 
country abounds in beautiful ocean, river, 
and mountain scenery, equal to, if not sur¬ 
passing, that of Europe. Yet how seldom is 
this considered in locating our homes! It 
is too often the case that an unattractive, 
barren spot is selected—inland, apart from 
views, devoid of trees or other natural beau¬ 
ties. If a pretty pond or brook should en¬ 
liven the scene, the former is likely to bo 
filled up, or, at least, stoned around like a 
dock, and the brook as likely as not to be 
turned into a sewer. Of course there are 
reasons why these beautiful sites cau not 
always be chosen. One is, that they are 
apt to be lonely. Society is a considera¬ 
tion, and society, strange to say, will not 
bear you out in the love for the jiictur- 
esque; so that your family must either jios- 
sess superior resources within themselves, 
or have the means of entertaining largely, 
in order to find contentment in the Happy 
Valley.” 

There is a method adopted in England, 
however, by which fine scenery and agree¬ 
able company may not be incompatible. It 
is by a number of families clubbing together 
and procuring an attractive spot, filled with 
shady nooks or pleasant streams, which can, 
by mutual agreements, and with some slight 
restrictions, be laid out in a picturesque 
jiianner for building. 

This park system has been attempted in 
this country, but hitherto has in most cases 
signally failed, for the reason that it has 
VoL. LIL—No. 812.—55 


been started by men without the knowledge 
necessary to select the locations, to say noth¬ 
ing of laying them out, or conducting the 
parks when complete. Instead of employing 
an educated landscape gardener, who would 
take advantage of its topography, and with 
care and judgment would accommodate its 
roads to the natural curves and best posi¬ 
tions for building, they are satisfied if only 
an outline survey be made, the roads laid 
out on the checker-board pattern, and the 
lots numbered in the auctioneer’s office. 
The proprietors then cause the j)lace to bo 
extensively advertised, and the lots sold to 
the highest bidder. The result is that the 
ground is seldom improved, because one does 
not know who his next door neighbor may 
be or what he may do; or, if one has the te¬ 
merity to build and settle, he finds the roads 
are left to grow up with weeds, and there 
are no funds to keep them in order; more¬ 
over, he discovers that none of the owners 
intend building, as each has bought only on 
speculation, and .will not sell unless for ex¬ 
travagant prices, and, like the dog in the 
manger, these specula.tive owners neither 
improve nor allow any one else to do so. 

Now as these parks on the speculative 
system have proved a failure, could not the 
community plan be adopted, combining real 
business and real taste, making judicious 
laws and restrictions simply with the'view 
of facilitating improvements and keeping 
up the enterprise? Of course the value of 
this would not be solely of a social charac- 
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ter; but if each one takes pains to keep up 
his own place, and contributes to the care 
of the roads, it has the advantages in the 
matter of cultivated surroundings as if the 
whole were his private estate. It has been 
objected that by this method they experi¬ 
ence too much restraint, that all their ground 
is common lawn, that they can not keep a 
horse or cow, etc. But there can be no ob¬ 
jection to having each place inclosed, though 
pains should be taken to have a tasteful bar¬ 
rier. All kinds of fencing would not be suit¬ 
able for a park. An inexpensive plain wire- 
work, painted the color of the grass, so as to 
be as nearly invisible as possible, would be 
the most appropriate. 

Perhaps a satisfactory way of arranging 
these conditions would be to submit all 
plans of improvement to the censorship of 
a commission; hut it would be wisest to 
have as little constraint as possible, for men 
of education and taste in our day seldom go 
very wide of the mark. No one is expected 
to grow potatoes on his lawn, or build a 
barn in front of his house. 

DESIGN NO. 1. 

In the introduction of this series of cot¬ 
tages it would perhaps be appropriate v.o 
commence with the gate entrance (see illus¬ 
tration at the head of this article), in con¬ 
nection, if you please, with the porter’s 
lodge, through which we may pass on enter¬ 
ing such a park as we have just described 
(let us suppose), in which we might expect 
to find, each on its appropriate site, the fol¬ 
lowing designs. 



GROUNI) PLAN FOR OF.BIGN NO. 1. 

1. Porch.—2. Main Hall.—3. Kitchen, lOxlT.— i. Liv¬ 
ing-Room, 10X12. 

Estimated cost, $2200.* 

* In regard to estimates, I would say they depend 
upon the time they are made, as there are many in¬ 
fluences which cause their fluctuation. In a book of 
mine published in 1861 the estimates were given at the 
then low rates. A few years later, when prices had 
advanced nearly flfty per cent., these figures had the 
effect of greatly misleading many persons who con¬ 
templated building. The following estimates are based 
upon the present low price of labor and material. It 
may be, however, that as business revives, the greater 
demand will cause an increase of coat, but I sincerely 
trust that the present standard may be maintained, as 
the cost of building for the past dozen years has been 
extravagantly high. 


The lodge should not be too large or con¬ 
spicuous to be mistaken for the mansion, 
but should be more simi)le in its architect¬ 
ure, although according sufficiently with it 
to show its relationship. For this reason 
we build the foundation only of brick, while 
the first story is of a less pretentious mate¬ 
rial. Here the simple clapboard construc¬ 
tion appears, and to give it variety, and at 
the same time to show its connection with 
the mansion, tibe second story is covered 
with cut ornamental shingles, while the 
roof should be of slate. One of the most 
important requirements is that there should 
be an agreeable effect of color. Let, there¬ 
fore, the clapboards on the first story be of 
French gray—a color harmonizing with the 
brick—the shingles buff, and if the building 
is well shaded, the trimmings might be of 
Indian red, with black chamfers. If there 
is not much shade, however, a kind of salm¬ 
on-color, with Indian red chamfers, would 
appear w^ell. The roof, of course, should be 
of dark slate, and the chimney, being of red 
brick, unpainted, might be relieved occa¬ 
sionally with brick of dark color, or even 
black. 

The old plan of filling in the frame has 
proved objectionable, inasmuch as it is found 
to collect moisture, making the house damp, 
and thereby hastening decay. Brick filling, 
therefore, has been abandoned, and the i)roc- 
ess of sheathing employed. This is simply 
a covering of hemlock boards, nailed diag¬ 
onally over the outside, which adds so much 
to the strength of the frame that it may be 
made considerably lighter, and consequently 
less expensive. This sheathing is covered 
with thick paper or felt, and then is ready 
to receive the outside shingles and clap¬ 
boards. In houses built after the old plan, 
the frame, in shrinking away from the 
bricks, is liable to leave numerous seams on 
each side of the studs, through which wind 
and cold may penetrate, while the felt, a per¬ 
fect non-conductor, being wrapped around 
the entire building, serves as a blanket, keep¬ 
ing all warm and dry within. 

DESIGN NO. 2. 

This cottage, designed for some pictur¬ 
esque site, where the scenery is of an un¬ 
dulating character, and rugged rocks and 
shady trees blend harmoniously with the 
ivy-covered walls, is irregular in its plan 
and somewhat broken in its sky-lines, in 
order to assimilate the nearer to the na¬ 
ture of the scenery amidst which it is placed. 

However plain a structure may be, it is 
well to have some little extravagance in a 
prominent part, to which the rest of the 
work may appear subordinate, like one 
bright jewel in the firmament, to which the 
lesser lights seem proud to pay homage. 

In the present instance I have selected 
the column at the entrance, and as there is 
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DESIGN NO. 2.— STONE COTTAGE. 


but one, wo can afford to have this of the 
best; therefore let the shaft be of polished 
Scotch granite, and the capital and base of 
marble richly carved in foliage pertaining 
to the locality. 

There are four rooms on the first story, 
five on the second, and four on the third. 
The sitting and dining rooms are placed op¬ 
posite each other. The main hall is roomy, 
and may be also used as a sitting-room, 
being but little obstructed by the stairs. 
These occupy an alcove of their own, and 
protrude into the hall only so far as to 
show agreeably, without taking up too much 
space. We should strongly object to hav¬ 
ing the staircase entirely shut oft’ from the 
hall, as it seems to belong to it by old asso¬ 
ciation, and to suggest invitingly that there 
are comfortable apartments above. 

So, too, the superseding of the spacious fire¬ 
place and hearth-stone in our family sitting- 
room by the modern hot-air furnace, is an 
abomination grievous to be borne by those 
who remember fondly that ancient symbol 
of domestic union and genial hospitality. 
Indeed, if our means would allow, I would 
prefer to have a fire-place in the hall itself; 
and instead of the little narrow hard-coal 
grate, with the inevitable marble mantel sur¬ 
mounting it, a generous, old-fashioned open 
chimney, large enough to sit in if one so 
desired. But in a house of this size we 
could not do justice to the subject; and I 
have preferred to carry out this idea in a 
larger dwelling, which will be represented 
in a future number. 

A gentleman, by frequent communica¬ 
tions with his architect, necessarily to a 
very great extent imprints his own charac¬ 


ter upon his house; and this is one of the 
most important aesthetic ends of the art, 
and proves how possible it is to express in 
a manner even the most delicate idiosyncra¬ 
sies of human character. It is the duty of 
the architect, studying the desires and needs 
of his clieift, carefully to manage the de¬ 
sign in all its parts, so as to fit into and 
harmonize with the lives to be spent under 
its roof. 

Thus a house of this kind, we think, will 
at once impress the beholder with the con¬ 
viction that it is the habitation of a gen¬ 
tleman of small family and means, yet pos- 



GEOIIND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 2. 

1. Entrance Porch.—2. Vestibule.—3. Lavatoiy.—4. 
Water-Closet.—5. Main Hall, 13XX26.—6. Dining- 
Room, 16X21.—7. Butler’s Pantry.—8. Kitchen, 17x19. 
—9. Kitchen Pantry.—10. Back Hall.—11. Library, 16X 
17.—12. Sitting-Room, 17X24.—13. Verandas. 
Estimated cost, $8500. 
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VIGNETTE, 8UOWING TWO-STOIIY BAY-WINEOW. 


sessiiig education and refinement, and an 
appreciation so delicate for the scenery 
amidst which he lives that he would licive 
his very dwelling-place sympathize with it, 
and he a fit companion for its rocky undula¬ 
tions and its forests of pine and hemlock. 

The library, occupying the central por¬ 
tion of the house, shows that this is his fa¬ 
vorite room, from which he can easily ap¬ 
proach his drawing-room on the one side, or 
his dining-room on the other. Evidently he 
is rather a man of nice literary taste than 
a close student, for this apartment is too 
liable to intrusion and household noise to 
serve the purpose of a study, strictly so con¬ 
sidered. The size of his drawing-room in¬ 
dicates his fondness for society, and the ar¬ 
rangement of the folding-doors, by which 
the entire first floor may be thrown into one 
apartment, gives evidence of generous hos¬ 
pitality and large social qualities. 

The vignette shows the two-story bay- 
window on the parlor side of the house. 
This may appear somewhat peculiar, as the 
first story is octagonal, and the second 


square. This digression is pleasing from its 
variety, and was very common in buildings 
of the Queen Anne period. 

DESIGN NO. 3. 

This is a simple frame cottage of small 
cost, such as many of our American people 
might build. The living-room is large, sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by a wide veranda. 
The dining-room connects with flie kitchen 
: through a butlePs pantry, out of which 
I opens the store-room. The kitchen has two 
I closets, and there are back stairs. The li- 
: brary is of good size, communicating with 
j the gentlemen’s growlery ,• both these rooms 
open on to the veranda. The second story 
has four bedrooms, balh, and two dressing- 
j rooms; the servants’ ai)artments are in the 
' attic. 

From the staircase landing a very pretty 
effect is obtained by the three colored glass 
windows lighting the first and second sto¬ 
ries, and showing conspicuously from both. 
The left-hand window communicates with 
a large balcony, covered by the main roof. 
Another unusual feature is the bracketing 
out ot the main roof over the sitting-room 
veranda, in order to cover the second-story 
balcony. 

In this climate supplementary roofs, tack¬ 
ed on promiscuously, are very objectiona¬ 
ble. Balconies, canopies, dormer-windows, 
and even veranda roofs necessitate much 
work, and are a continual source of an¬ 
noyance and expense from leakage. Roof 
decks are also productive of much trouble, 
especially in our climate, where we are sub- 
i ject to heavy falls of snow; they should be 
abandoned, and the roofs carried up to the 
ridge, sufficiently steep for it to slide ofi' 
without obstruction. The nearer we get to 
the form of a tent, the nearer we reach per¬ 
fection in this respect. Hero the Queen 
Anne system comes to our aid, and seems to 
offer the precise method that most fully 
meets our requirements. Designs 2, 5, and 
6 are examples of this, in which the main 
roof covers every thing, oven to the balco¬ 
nies, dormers, and verandas. 

In imitating ancient exam^des, as was 
said before, it is not incumbent on us to 
give up all that we have gained in the 
course of centuries, but to adopt and incor¬ 
porate with the old every thing that has 
been proved to be desirable in the new. 

I For example, in Queen Anne’s time small 
panes of glass were universally used, for 
the simple reason that they had no large 
j ones; but for us to go back to the use of 
: small panes only because they belong to 
the style, would be absurd and ridiculous. 

I Wo should not only injure our view by 
. cutting it up with these little checkering 
I squares, but we would miss the brilliant 
j effect that we might obtain from that beau¬ 
tiful modern invention, plate-glass. 
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DESIGN NO. 3.— FRAME COTTAGE. 


There are windows, however, intended 
only for light, and not in a position to com¬ 
mand a view’, as, for example, a window 
over a staircase landing, and, as a general 
thing, all ui)i)er sashes, in which, hein*g above 
the eye, it would be proper, in order to con¬ 
form to the style, to use not only small 
panes, but eveu stained glass, with leaded 
sash. Such could be used with good effect 
both outside and in. Though this is bor¬ 
rowed from the Gothic, and seldom found 
in examples of the Queen Anne, yet we do 
not hesitate to accept it as being extremely 
beautiful and cai)able of the most artistic 
treatment. I have recently fitted up two 
dining-rooms where the upper sashes are 
thus treated. Designs of fruit, game, con¬ 
vivial scenes, and texts of good cheer fur¬ 
nish appropriate decorations. 



GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 3. 

1. Veranda.—2. Main Hall.—3. Library, 15X16.—4. 
Office, 8X9.—5. Living-Koom, 15x28.-6. Dining- 
Room, 15X20.-7. Butler’s Pantry.—8. Store-Room.— 
9. Kitchen, 14x20.-10. Servants’ Hall.—11. Servants’ 
Porch.—12. Back Stairs.—13. Principal Stairs. 
Estimated cost, $8000. 


The vignette shows the interior view of 
the second-story bay-window, a peculiar 
feature being the coved ceiling, running up 
to the main cornice, which is one of the char¬ 
acteristics of this style, and strongly recom¬ 
mends itself over the ordinary flat ceiling, 
separated, perhaps, from the main room by 
a plaster arch or transom. The vexed ques¬ 
tion of blinds, especially for frame houses, 
has been in dispute as long as w’ooden struc¬ 
tures have beeu built—w’hether they shall 
be placed on the outside or wdthin. The 
great objection urged against inside blinds 
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has been the waste of room occasioned by 
furring out or thickening the walls, render¬ 
ed necessary in order to accommodate the 
boxes into which the blinds must fold. In 
stone or brick buildings this objection does 
not exist, as the extra thickness of these af¬ 
fords sufficient room for shutter boxes with¬ 
out furring. In single windows there can 
be but little objection to the blinds being 
arranged on either plan, but when windows 
are grouped with three or more openings, 
each seems objectionable; for in the adop¬ 
tion of outside blinds, the middle one, when 
open, necessarily interferes with those on 
each side. It is also difficult to make the 
mullion wide enough to accommodate in¬ 
side shutters without presenting a heavy 
and awkward appearance. In order to over¬ 
come this, in England blinds to draw or roll 
up have been adopted, and the Venetian and 
rolling blinds are largely employed. The 
fault of these is, the first offers no protec¬ 
tion against intrusion from without, and 
the latter is expensive. There is an objec¬ 
tion to each, however, when the upper sash 
is of stained glass, for as this in itself suffi¬ 
ciently excludes the sun, it would be super¬ 
fluous to have in addition the shutter, there¬ 
by excluding from view the rich effect of 
stained glass. 

In order to meet this exigency, I have der 
vised an arrangement by which the inside 
blinds may be made to slide downward in 
two sections, occupying the space between 
the sill and the floor, and, when raised, cov¬ 
er only the plate-glass portion. The centre 
openings shown in the vignette illustrate 
these blinds when down, those at the right 
when raised, and the openings on the left 


show one section at the top and one at the 
bottom, none of which conflicts with the 
upper sash, containing the stained glass. 

The same rule that applies to blinds when 
the upper sash is of stained glass also holds 
good in regard to shades. These should be 
made of a pliant material, such as silk or 
lace, and be secured to the lower sash, ar¬ 
ranged to slide with rings on metal bars 
above and below, as represented in the 
vignette. 

DESIGN NO. 4 . 

This design, which is somewhat irregular, 
has its entrance on the dining-room side, al¬ 
though the perspective is taken from the 
rear or garden view. The two front-rooms, 
parlor and dining-room, communicate by 
opposite folding-doors across the hall, form¬ 
ing a vista with the parlor windows at one 
end and a niche containing the dining-room 
sideboard at the other. The library is a 
siiacious room with a large bay-window. 
The hall, which passes through the house, 
is nine feet wide, and is unobstructed, the 
stairs being placed in an alcove at the left. 
Passing through this alcove, we come to the 
butler’s pantry, containing two dressers and 
a sink. This pantry communicates with the 
kitchen, store-room, main hall; and dining¬ 
room. . It is connected with the latter by a 
double door swinging both ways, and closed 
by a spring, so as to shut off both odor and 
view from the kitchen. 

The kitchen has a large pantry and a back 
porch. It is accommodated with private 
stairs leading to the servants’ rooms above. 
The advantage of this arrangement is that 
when the residents are absent, the domestics 



DESIGN NO. 4. —FRAME COTTAGE. 
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may be shut off completely from the family 
portion of the house, while yet having free 
access to their own, by simply locking the 
doors of the wing on each story. 

The second story contains five bedrooms 
and the bath-room. There is also a dress¬ 
ing-room, with conveniences, connected with 
the front chamber. The hall in this story 
has a well-lighted alcove, intended for read¬ 
ing or sewing. 

The attic is quite roomy, having four good- 
sized bedrooms. Two of these are in com¬ 
munication with a recessed balcony, which, 
owing to its elevation, may command an ex¬ 
tensive view. These rooms are kept cool 
by a loft between their ceilings and the 
roof. Both attic and loft are thoroughly 
lighted and ventilated. 

This is a frame building, sheathed and 
clapboarded as described in design No. 1. 

The vignette shows the rear porch or 
servants’ entrance, with the kitchen pantry 
on the left. This porch is of good size, and 
l^rovided with a settee. 

One of the most important subjects in 
connection with a dwelling is that of proper 
heating and good ventilation. Modern im¬ 
provements are excellent things until used 
in excess, when they become more trouble¬ 
some than useful. This is esj)ecially true 
of ventilation, for however comi)licated an 
arrangement may be requisite for this pur¬ 
pose in a public building, yet in a dwelling 
the more simple the method, the more effect¬ 
ual will it prove in operation. It is per¬ 
haps difficult to say which, among so many, 
is the best system, but we would suggest the 
following as simple and effective. Warm 
air, as we are all aware, has a tendency to 
rise ; hence, if we place our register at the 
floor and ventilator near the ceiling, the flow 



GEOTTNT) PLAN FOE DESIGN NO. 4. 

1. Verandas.—2. Hall, 9x31.—3. Dining-Room, 16x 
23.-4. Butler’s Pantrj% 10x13.—5. Store-Room.— 6. 
Kitchen, 16X16. —T. Kitchen Pantry.— 8. Servants’ 
Porch.— 9. Staircase Hall.— 10. Parlor, 15x22.-11. Li¬ 
brary, 15X18. 

Estimated coatj $14,000. 



of air will be in a 
direct line between 
these points, and 
consequently only 
this portion of the 
room will be either 
warmed or venti¬ 
lated. Where, then, 
shall the opening for 
ventilation be situ¬ 
ated ? Placing it at 
the bottom of the 
room, the warm air 
rises, as before, to 
the ceiling, but find- vignette.—design no. 4. 
ing no escape there, 

it must seek a downward channel, by this 
means keeping all the air in circulation. 
It now remains for us to describe the con¬ 
struction of the ventilating flue. Every 
room in our house is supposed to have a fire¬ 
place, though we have obviated, in a great 
measure, the necessity of fires. Here, then, 
is unquestionably the place for the ventila¬ 
tor, and the whole comj)licated mystery of 
successful heating and good ventilation is 
solved by a large hot-air or steam furnace 
in the cellar and a fire-place in every room. 
The advantage in having the furnace large 
is that, if too small, the radiating surface is 
liable to be overheated, thereby destroying 
the vital properties of the air before it is 
introduced into the rooms; with a larger 
furnace a greater amount is admitted, which 
may be simply warmed instead of heated, so 
that the fresh air flows throughout the build¬ 
ing in no way diminished in purity, but 
merely changed by having the chill taken 
off, and rendered mild and delightful. We 
would also advise, as a material assistance 
in the work of ventilation, a little fire in 
the grate, securing by this a better draught, 
and requiring less heat in the furnace. The 
I old style of anthracite grates has almost 
fallen into disuse, and the English soft coal 
is taking their place. This is not only more 
cheerful, reminding us of the good old days 
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of wood fires, but its effect upon the air is 
not so drying. 

If wood or bituminous coal is used, how¬ 
ever, the chimney flues should be built lar¬ 
ger, as they otherwise are apt to become 
obstructed by soot. 

DESIGN NO. 5. 

The candor and simplicity with which 
this design expresses the plan on which it 
is built, in the picturesque breaking of its 
sky-lines, with gables, hip's, crests, and chim¬ 
neys, its fair acknowledgment of all con¬ 
structive obligations, and in its freedom 
from the cockney frippery of lu’etense, may 
servo as a good illustration of the progress 
which American rural architecture has made 
since its days of Puritan plainness. But 
few specimens are now left of the real Pu¬ 
ritan architecture of the good old colony 
times” in New England, of the old stone 
Revolutionary Dutch farm-houses on the 
Hudson, or of the plantation houses of Mary¬ 
land and Virginia, built by the first set¬ 
tlers with imported bricks. There is an 
Old-World expression about these venera¬ 
ble buildings which recommends them to 
our interest as historical reminiscences, and 
it must be confessed that there are truth and 
solidity about their construction, which wo 
look for in vain in the architecture of a lat¬ 
er day.’ Undoubtedly they fairly express 
the solid energy, determination, and great- 
lieartedness of the founders of a now empire 
in the wilderness. The straightforward re¬ 
spectability and honorable pride of the old 
Governors are strongly imprinted upon their 
mansions. Our prosperity, however, was 
too great and too rapid to preserve invio- 



1. Veranda.—2 . Hall, 8X32.—3. Parlor, 15X28.—4 . Li¬ 
brary, 15X1T.—5. Dining-Room, 15x25.-6. Kitchen, 
17X1T.—7. Butler’s Pantry.—8. Store-Room.—9. Lava¬ 
tory. 

Estimated cost, $10,000. 

late this marked self-respect and simplicity 
in architecture, and soon jiretentious dis¬ 
play, without the refinement of education, 
became the aim, finally settling into the era 
before mentioned of domesticated Greek 
temples and immense classic porticoes in 
wood. The true refinement of colonial aris¬ 
tocracy, the hearty hospitality of the gen¬ 
tleman of the old school, seem to have been 
overwhelmed by the conspicuous show and 
glitter of a society whose ‘^new-crowned 
stamp of honor was scarce current,” and 
which naturally in architecture develop a 
fever for base imitation. 

This cottage, one of.the half-timber and 
tile designs of the Jacobite period, is a good 
example of the exceedingly ornamental 



DESIGN NO. 5.— JAOOniTE STYLE, BEIOK, TILE, AND TIMBER, 
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structures of that time. Like its i)roto- 
type, it is built of brick at least to the sec¬ 
ond story, where the tile-banging and balf- 
timber work begins. As tiles, however, are 
difficult to obtain in this country, shingles 
of equal width and cut to a pattern may be 
substituted. If these are of good quality, 
neatly shaved and jointed, they require no 
paint, dipping them in oil being sufficient 
to preserve and give them a deep warm col¬ 
or. These might terminate on a moulded 
cornice, with dentals underneath i)rojecting 
about six inches from the brick wall, the 
furring being arranged so that the shingles 
may curve outward. There might be a sim¬ 
ilar cornice and curve at the foot of the 
main gable and at the head of the gable 
window. The roof, of course, should be of 
slate; but it is better not to repeat this ma¬ 
terial on the walls, for even if a different 
color be used, a hard, rigid appearance is 
sure to be the result. The half-timbering 
of the library gable may bo treated as fol¬ 
lows: The principal uprights can be solid, 
the intervals filled in with brick, and then 
covered with a coating of cement. There is 
a difficulty hero, however, for unless the tim¬ 
bers are thoroughly seasoned, they are liable 
to shrink away from the brick-work, leaving 
openings for the admission of cold. Anoth¬ 
er method is to have the squares lathed in 
the ordinary manner, and then stuccoed. 
In this case there should bo a sinkage in 
the side of the timbering, on the j)rincii)le 
of a tongue and groove, which the cement 
will enter, so that in case of shrinkage the 
joint will not bo exposed. In order the 
further to prevent dampness, it would be 
well to have the sill or bottom rail rab¬ 
beted, as in the case of a groove here the 
water is apt to lodge, and thereby hasten 
decay. 

So far as tightness is concerned, I think 
the better way is to carry the brick walls 
up to the eaves of the second story. A se¬ 
ries of planking in lieu of half-timbering is 
then secured to the walls, and the bricks be¬ 
tween are covered with stucco. Still an¬ 
other way is to seal the walls with vertical 
boards, to which affix plank battens as 
above. The last two methods might be 
thought objectionable on the ground of im¬ 
itating half-timbering, thus pretending to bo 
what they are not, and so failing to pre¬ 
serve the truth, which, as we have before 
said, is one of the first principles of archi¬ 
tecture. This appearance of sham, how¬ 
ever, may be prevented by treating the 
planking on the principle of battens sim¬ 
ply, without any attempt at imitation. 

The ornaments represented in the x)anels 
should be stamped in the stucco while it is 
fresh, and then filled up with red or black 
mortar. If wood is used as a backing, these 
figures might be produced by scroll-sawing, 
or even stenciled in red or black outline. 



VIGNKTTK, 8UOVVING TUE HALF-TIMUKU GAIJLE. 


If cement is used, the cove under the pro¬ 
jection may be of the same material. 

The employment of different-colored slate 
on the roof is objectionable, especially as in 
this case it is sufficiently broken without 
being cut up into patterns. We think that 
red or purple slate appears the best; but all 
should be of uniform color. 

In the accompanying vignette we have 
attemj)ted to illustrate the library gable, 
showing the half-timbering and ornament¬ 
al panels on a larger scale. 

DESIGN NO. 6. 

In this arrangement we have three rooms, 
a gi’eenhouse, and a kitchen on the first sto¬ 
ry. As in designs Nos. 2 and 3, the rooms are 
placed opposite, allowing the breeze to cir¬ 
culate unobstructed through the living i)or- 
tion of the house. The veranda, being ex¬ 
posed to the morning sun, is protected by an 
awning, which, while afibrding amx)le shade, 
is at such an elevation as not to cut off the 
view. This awning, of course, can be raised 
when the sun has sufficiently retreated to 
lefive the piazza in the shade. It is gener¬ 
ally considered an advantage to have the 
veranda on the easterly side of the house, 
the afternoon being the time it is most in 
use. 

It will be observed that the library and 
dining-room chimneys come in the corner 
of the rooms. There is often an advantage 
gained in such digressions from stereotyped 
customs, and they can be treated as agree¬ 
able and novel features; and, if thought ad¬ 
visable, the opposite corners may be made 
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DESIGN NO. 6.—IRREGULAR ROOF. 


to correspond, as shown in our plan of the 
library. Yet we have no hesitation in ac¬ 
cepting the situation and coming out bold¬ 
ly with this corner treatment without at¬ 
tempting symmetry, especially when there 
is an evident motive. The object in this 
case is to bring the two chimneys together 



GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 6. 

1. Carriage Porch.—2. Verandas.—3. Main Hall.—4. 
Dining-Room, 16X20—5. Library, 15x16.-6. Parlor, 
15X18.—7. Butler’s Pantry.—8. Store-Room.-9. Kitch¬ 
en, 14X15.—10. Back Hall.—11. Kitchen Pantry.—12. 
Servants’ Porch.—13. Conservatory. 

Estimated cost, $8000. 


in the attic, so as to unite on the roof in a 
single stack. 

One of the most important features, and 
one that is peculiarly susceptible of hold 
and artistic treatment, is the main stair¬ 
case. In the present instance, as shown in 
the vignette, it is placed at the end of the 
hall. The first landing being raised hut six 
steps, gives the appearance of an elevated 
gallery or dais, beyond which, and agreeably 
terminating the vista, there is a spacious 
greenhouse. The principal newel is plain 
but elegant, and is surmounted by an ap¬ 
propriate gas standard. The niche between 
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tlie flight, not serving as a passage, is occu¬ 
pied by a seat of plain construction cov¬ 
ered with an ornamental leather cushion. 
Through the door at the right we pass 
down six steps to a lavatory beneath the 
platform, beyond which, under the green¬ 
house, is the hilliard-room. 

On the exterior I have endeavored to 
show how a simple square cottage, con¬ 
structed in this style, may be made ex¬ 
ceedingly picturesque. This is not accom¬ 
plished by any straining after eifects, hut 
each line seems to fall naturally into its 
place, and the whole appears a legitimate 
outgrowth of the requirements suggested 
by the peculiarities of our climate. 

It is often remarked that these broken 
and irregular roofs are pretty enough to 
look at, but very uncomfortable to live un¬ 
der. This is because the ceilings of the sec¬ 
ond story are frequently cut off and made 
to follow the sloping lines of the roof, so as 
to interfere with the headway; and, being 
directly on the rafters, there is not sufficient 
space to protect the room from the external 
changes of heat and cold. But these incon¬ 
veniences are far from being unavoidable; 
they are simx)ly blunders of the builder, 
and can always be avoided in a well-studied 
plan. The roof in this design not only per¬ 
mits the second-story rooms to be square, 
but serves as a protection from the ele¬ 
ments by covering the triangular space 
over the veranda, which may readily be 
utilized as closets. 

The attic has a similar protection in a loft, 
which is lighted and ventilated by louvre 
boards in the peak. This loft may be rough¬ 
ly floored, and used as a storage and trunk 
room. 

One of the most effective, and at the same 



time convenient, features of this design is 
the recessed balcony coming under the main 
roof. This to the chamber is like the veran¬ 
da to our living-room, and where in pleasant 
weather most of our time is spent. Here, 
amidst flowers and twining vines, we may 
vary our literary occupation by attention 
to our gold-fish 
and canary, or 
from its height 
observe the 
fleeting cloud 
shadows along 
the mount¬ 
ains, or de¬ 
scry the signals 
on the pass¬ 
ing yachts, 
without the 
fear of in¬ 
terruption. 


VlG^IETTEj-SUOWENG BEOE88ED BALCONY. 


TO MY MAPLES. 


Yotjb time is come, my tall and straight-limbed 
maples, 

Whose boles the wrathful winds have blenched, not 
bent; 

We’ve done, at last, with frosts and snows as staples. 
Or haled them for a while to banishment. 

This is your hour; ye shall no more be flouted 
With leafless honors by the vaunting spruce. 
Whose verdant arms old Winter’s legions routed. 
While all your blazoned banners drifted loose. 

Already have its glowing shields grown dusky. 
While emerald tints are deepening in the brake; 
And odors, resinous no more, but musky. 

Steal from the beds where the young violets wake. 

I mark your slender twigs against the azure 
Grow bossy with the rounding of their gems. 

And soon soft leaves will veil each fine embrasure. 
And crown your ample bro^vs with diadems. 

For every blast that through the spruce went crooning, 
A gentle breeze your tender breasts shall stir; 
Your grateful shade shall woo the lovers’ nooning. 
When he will read sweet parables to her— 


So sweet the mid-day silence shall be golden 
Of thrush and oriole, in the morn that sing; 

Less dear their notes than those, both new and 
olden. 

Which Love’s young ecstasies to young hearts 
bring. 

And so, my maples, tall and verdure-crested. 

Ye shall fling back the floutings of the spruce. 
Till the bright minstrels in your bosoms nested 
With happy even-songs to strife give truce. 

I love you all, O trees, that round my garden 
Stand sentries ’twixt me and the common air; 
Nor less the spruce than maple count I warden. 

To shut without the ill, within the fair. 

Grand winter trees that draw your fringy curtain 
To shield my cottage idols from the snow, 

I sing in strains nor grudging nor uncertain 
Your sombre vigilance while tempests blow. 

And if I praise yon, maples, in my rhyming. 

And brush the spruce’s light reproach away, 

I bid you heed how gifts depend on timing,' 

And trees, like all our treasures, have their day. 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA. 

By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 



OOKRIDOR OF INDEPENDENOE HALL. 


I T is a curious study to note in these rec¬ 
ords of the last century, especially in 
Westcott’s invaluable History of Philadel¬ 
phia, which is a most vivid panorama of the 
past, drawn with a Flemish minuteness and 
accuracy, how the disagreement with the 
mother country, heginniug with a murmur 
of discontent in the outer business circles, 
angry talk in counting-rooms and club¬ 
houses, scarce heard in domestic life, rose 
suddenly into the storm that racked the lit¬ 
tle colony to its foundations, and brought 
ruin and death close to every home and ev¬ 
ery woman and child. The Pennsylvania 
Assembly acted tardily in resenting the pas¬ 
sage of the Stamp Act. Massachusetts and 
Virginia flamed with indignation for months 
before the placid Quaker town saw fit to 
join them. When, however, the Royal Char¬ 
lotte, having on hoard the stamped papers, 
hove in sight, all the ships in the Philadel¬ 
phia harbor dropped their flags to half-mast, 
and all the bells were tolled as for the death 
of Liberty. Committees waited daily on 
Hughes, the stamp agent, demanding his 


resignation; but he 
wisely kept himself 
in bed, as at the point 
of death, and so shunt¬ 
ed the popular abuse 
on to Franklin in En¬ 
gland, who was his 
friend, and, it was 
supposed, the friend 
ofthe Stamp Act. The 
newspapers came out 
next day in mourn¬ 
ing for their own 
.approaching demise, 
Bradford’s Journal 
bearing a death’s- 
head and coffin, and 
the words, ^‘The Penn¬ 
sylvania Journal de¬ 
parted this life Octo¬ 
ber 31,1765, of a stamp 
in her vitals. Aged 
twenty-thre*e years.” 

The history of Phil¬ 
adelphia for the next 
three years is the his¬ 
tory of an exceptional¬ 
ly temj>erate, prudent 
community, slowly 
rousing into a tem¬ 
perate, x)rudent resist¬ 
ance to injustice. If 
they were more tardy 
than any other colo¬ 
ny in this resistance, 
it must bo remember¬ 
ed that the injustice 
touched them less keenly. They had al¬ 
ways been ruled, in effect, not by England, 
but by the Penns and the Governors ap¬ 
pointed by the Penns; and although there 
was an incessant squabble going on between 
the Province and the Proprietaries, the rule 
had been easy and just, and Philadelphia 
knew that it had been so. There can be no 
doubt that her leading men were drawn with 
extreme reluctance into the violent separa¬ 
tion from the mother country. The Quak¬ 
ers throw their full dead-weight of inertia 
against the revolutionary movements of 
Massachusetts and Virginia radicals, for 
which we can scarcely blame them. They 
had come here to find not only religious lib¬ 
erty, but a chance to rise socially and politic¬ 
ally, and had gained all they sought. They 
were firmly seated on the soil, and were 
the ruling power. They were asked now 
to engage in a bloody war, which their prin¬ 
ciples forbade, to give up an authority which 
they had used with wisdom and justice, and 
to give it up into the hands of people alien 
to themselves in belief, habits, and educa- 
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tion. Men who were not Friends, but were 
associated with the j)roprietary government, 
and the great shipping merchants, to whom 
a prolonged war with Great Britain threat¬ 
ened ruin, were, from evident reasons, anx¬ 
ious to temj)orize, to use all placable means 
before resorting to the sword, when, indeed, 
they did not openly take sides, as was often 
the case, with the mother country. 

Apart from these, there were, however, 
enough men of force of character and broad 
political ai^prehension to carry Philadelphia, 
at least nominally, to the side of the Whigs; 
and soon after, when she became the chief 
13oint of the struggle (simply because she 
was the most central and important town 
of the colonies), the sudden influx of the 
leaders of the Revolution—officers and men 
who crowded into the capital to make mon¬ 
ey or to spend it—rpushed the Quaker class 
and Tor}^ families temporarily to the wall. 
During the time when Philadelphia claims 
historic importance, her old rulers, with few 
excei^tions, yielded their place to strangers. 

There are innumerable musty old stories 
yet extant as to which of the long-dead 


Philadelphia worthies were rebels and which 
loyal to King George, and dark whispers 
still go about of how the grandmother of one 
family heard through a thin partition the 
grandfather of another in the dead of night 
selling his soul to the British; or of how 
that English gold bought certain men high 
in the Province, and French gold paid for 
the zeal for liberty of many more who now 
are reverenced as the foster-fathers of the 
republic. But age does not make scandal 
more savory. And we certainly shall not 
meddle with the tainted gossip of past gen¬ 
erations. It would be hard measure to the 
Philadelphia of 1876, when she cordially 
bids all the world to help her pay honor to 
her country, to lay upon her all the short¬ 
comings of the Philadelphia of 1776. 

The beginning of the struggle in old Phil¬ 
adelphia produced very much the same ef¬ 
fect as did the opening of our civil war in 
towns upon the border of the North and 
South. There were the same hot newspa¬ 
per discussions, couched, however, in John¬ 
sonian periods, the wit pointed by quota¬ 
tions from Homer and Horace; oven ladies 
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contributed to this fervid literature by po¬ 
ems, in which the ‘^empyreal heavens” were 
summoned to assuage the “ dreadful strife 
in soft Sylvania’s breast,” while rougher 
Tory poets declared how Liberty, the god¬ 
dess bright, in candid strains” denounced 

Faction, the fiend begot in hell.” Parson 
Duch6, of St. Peter’s, from his stately house 
(built in imitation of one of the wings of 
Lambeth Palace) rushed into print occasion¬ 
ally in his usual flimsy, inflammatory style, 
which reminded his readers of his Tamoc 
Caspipina letters, in which he had settled 
the problem of Junius, and all other prob¬ 
lems, social, political, and religious. This 
was the same Philister of a parson, by-tlie- 
way, who a few years later undertook to 
settle the problem of the Revolution by a 
letter to Washington, advising him to play 
traitor and negotiate for America at the 
head of his army,” for which advice he was 
exiled until near the close of his life, re¬ 
turning a broken-down invalid. 

The Farmer’s Letters of the Marylander, 
John Dickinson, also appeared in Philadel¬ 
phia at this commencement of the struggle, 
and roused the people of other Provinces 
at least to a clear understanding of their 
rights. 

Besides this newspaper struggle, there 
was (just as in our later civil war) a domes¬ 
tic feud in almost every family, the graver 
members soberly counseling patience, the 
young fellows rushing to arms. Even the 
Quaker lads doffed their shad-bellied coats, 
put on uniforms and cockades, and formed 
a company called the Quaker Blues. There 
was a body of mechanics and trades-people 
who wore Indian dress, painted their faces, 
and paraded with whoops. The gallants 
of the Dancing Assembly made up another 
company, and drilled night and morning 
through the muddy streets, their sweet¬ 
hearts admiringly watching them from the 
stoops, and ragged boys jeering at the ‘^silk- 
stocking gentry.” The diill always ended I 


in the captain’s garden, where 
great demijohns of the finest 
Madeira and sherry awaited 
the toil-worn warriors. 

People of the baser sort 
took very much the same 
means of venting their emo¬ 
tions that they did in 1861. 
Gentlemen only suspected of 
Tory proclivities received mys¬ 
terious boxes with halters sig¬ 
nificantly coiled within. Gen¬ 
tlemen who dragged their Tory 
opinions offensively before the 
public were tarred and carted 
through the streets, the first 
of these being the eminent 
physician Kearsley. Young 
Graydon details his disgust as 
the hooting rabble of men, 
boys, and dogs brought the cart, to the tune 
of the “ Rogue’s March,” in front of the Cof¬ 
fee-house, and he saw the good old doctor 
standing on it, foaming with rage, his wig 
awry and disheveled. He called for a bowl 
of punch, and drained it to the dregs. The 
tar was omitted in his case, but so vehement 
was his mortification that he became insane, 
and died in confinement soon after. 

The next victim to the zeal of the popu¬ 
lace was Mr. Isaac Hunt, the attorney, who 
had been flinging off poetic squibs against 
the Whigs. He is reported to have been a 
pattern of meekness in his cart and tarry 
coat, rising at every halt to thank the crowd 
that they treated him no worse. Hunt, who 
had married a Miss Shew ell, sister of West’s 
wife, escaped with his family to England, 
and there remained. Leigh Hunt was their 
son; and eighty years later we find a pa¬ 
thetic little story, in one of the poet’s let¬ 
ters, of how he was cordially greeted one 
night by the American minister and his wife 
at a state ball in London, and forgot for the 
moment the royalty and rank about him 
while his thoughts went back, with the 
touching incoherence of a dream, to a poor 
little chamber where once dwelt an exiled 
refugee and his wife; and he fancied, though 
they had been long dead, that they could 
see this American recognition of their son, 
and receive it as compensation for their 
own wrongs. 

The impending struggle began to inter¬ 
fere with the usual current of every man’s 
life. The ladies coming out of the chilly 
churches (each followed by a negro carry¬ 
ing her foot-stove) stopped to gossip only 
with adherents of their own party. The 
Northern Liberties, a wood given up to the 
fights and horse-play of Kensington butch¬ 
ers and Southwark ship-joiners, echoed with 
their Whig and Tory battle-cries. Even the 
cowherd who had been wont to stand at 
the corner of Dock and Second streets every 
night and morning, and sound his horn loud- 
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ly through the quiet town to assemble the 
cows and lead them out to pasture, found 
his occupation gone; the streets were in a 
perpetual din with drums and ear-piercing 
fifes. News, he it remembered, came hut 
slowly from the sister Provinces.* Twice 
a week the stage-coach left the Indian 
Queen Inn for New York (as per advertise¬ 
ment), travelers thus making the long and 
perilous journey in three days. Once a 
week John Perkins rode post* to Balti¬ 
more, carrying the mail and packages, and 
engaging to bring back the like and led- 
horses. In July, 1775, a Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral was appointed, who was authorized to 
establish a line of mail-riders from Fal¬ 
mouth, New England, to Savannah, Georgia, 
each to pass over twenty-live miles. Benja¬ 
min Franklin was the first Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral, at a salary of $1000, his two clerks 
thinking themselves well paid at $340 each.* 

There were in 1774 but five little weekly 
newspapers in Philadelphia—two* German 
and three English. 

The sidewalks of the little town now be¬ 
gan to fill with the men who have assumed 
for us heroic proportions. What if some of 
them were commonplace? It were a fool¬ 
ish, ungracious thing to look too closely at 
their faults or littlenesses, or .to listen to 
hackneyed talk as to how men can be forced 
by circumstances into greatness. Who wants 
to bring St. Simeon Stylites down from his 
pillar only to discover that he is a little 
five-foot man, like ourselves, hungry not for 
meat, but po^jular applause? It costs us 
something to know that Washington and 
Hancock squabbled as to who should first 
pay a morning call. Let us believe they 
were all giants in the land in those days. 
Let us give them all the benefit of their 
pillars: the benefit is for ourselves, after all. 

It can be said justly, however, that even 
the men with small natural ability, whom 
the exigencies of the times forced to the 
front and made historic, usually possessed 
strong individuality of character. They 
were the sons or grandsons of pioneers; 
they had never undergone the flattening 
varnishing process of so-called society. So- 

* In the Pennsylvania Historical Society is preserved 
the original dispatch, sent by riders from Waterto^vn, 
Massachusetts, to Philadelphia, giving the news of the 
encounter at Lexington, April 19,1775. This dispatch, 
prepared by J. Palmer, one of the Committee of Safety 
in Watertown, was sent to Worcester the same day. 
On the 20th, at 11 o’clock a.m., it reached Brookline; 
Norwich, at 4 p.m. ; New London, at 7 p.m. ; Lyme, at 
1 A.M. on the 21st; Saybrook, at4 a.m. ; Killingsworth, 
at 7 A.M. ; East Guilford, at 8 a.m. ; Brandford, at noon; 
New Haven, during the same day; Fairfield, at 8 a.m. 
on the 22d (where another dispatch from Woodstock, 
announcing the Concord fight, was added); New York 
city, at 4 p.m., April 23; New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
at 2 A.M., April 24; Princeton, at 6 a.m. ; Trenton, at 
9 A.M., whence the news was forwarded to the Com¬ 
mittee of Philadelphia. At every stage of its progress 
the dispatch was indorsed by the Committees of Safety 
of the various towns respectively. 


cial life, with its crude mixture of culture, 
aristocratic tendencies, vulgarity, and sav¬ 
agery, drew out the rougher features of a 
man's character, just as frontier and Cali¬ 
fornia life nowadays makes possible the 
Pike, Kit Carson, or Ralston. 

There were any number of “eccentrics” 
going up and down High Street in those 
days. One of the favorites of the populace 
was General Chris Ludwick, a Dutch baker 
of Germantown, who had saved a comforta¬ 
ble little fortune before the commencement 
of the struggle. Half of this property he 
offered to the service of his country, swear¬ 
ing at the same time never to shave until 
her freedom was accomplished. Washing¬ 
ton gave him charge of the ovens for the 
army, and we may be sure Baker-General 
Ludwick, with his great grizzled beard and 
big voice, was a well-known and not un¬ 
heroic figure in the camp. He died, an old 
man of eighty, in 1801, leaving his entire for¬ 
tune for the education of the poor, and is 
buried in St. Michael's Lutheran Church 
yard of Germantown. 

. Perhaps no man attracted as much hom¬ 
age from the crowd as Judge Thomas 
M‘Kean, then Delegate to Congress, and aft¬ 
erward Chief Justice. He was one of the 
first of that old stock of Pennsylvanians, of 
which one or two aged specimens yet re¬ 
main, of abnormal size and strength in both 
mind and body. Judge McKean was over 
six feet, erect, even in old age, as a jiine- 
tree, and noted for the exceptional stateli¬ 
ness of his carriage. He always wore an 
immense cocked hat and a scarlet gown 
ui)on the bench, and, when he became Chief 
Justice, surrounded himself with all the 
state and solemn pomp which belong to 
the judiciary of England. The sherifl’, tip- 
staves, etc., says David Paul Brown, swelled 
the retinue of Judge McKean as he passed in 
procession through the streets to open court. 
Thomas McKean is acknowledged to have 
been an able lawyer and a patriot of inflex¬ 
ible integrity, but it w^as hinted by jealous 
compatriots that his stately and grim reserve 
was assumed to hide his lack of early good- 
breeding. He fought for the Declaration, 
signed it, and suifered for the signing with 
his usual indomitable firmness, being in 1777 
hunted like a fox through the State, com¬ 
pelled to remove his family five times, and 
hide them at last in a little log-house in the 
wilderness. Many anecdotes remain of the 
great jurist, both as Chief Justice and Gov¬ 
ernor, which forcibly illustrate the change 
of manners since then. One day, when a 
mob had assembled outside of the Supreme 
Court, he sent for the sheriff and command¬ 
ed him to suppress the riot. 

“I can not do it,” replied the trembling 
official. 

“ Why do you not summon your posse F” 
thundered the scowling Chief Justice. 
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liave summoned tliem, but they are 
ineffectual.” 

“Then, Sir, why do you not summon me?” 

The sheriff, stunned for a moment, gasped 
out, “ I do summon you. Sir.” 

Whereupon the gigantic Chief Justice, 
scarlet gown, cocked hat, and all, swooped 
down on the mob like an eagle on a Hock 
of sheep, and catching two of the ringlead¬ 
ers by tlie throat, quelled the riot. 

Another story is of an effort made by the 


Philadelphians, when he was Govern¬ 
or, to prevent his nomination of Tilgh- 
man as Chief Justice. A committee 
was sent of Duane, Lieper, and others, 
who announced themselves as repre¬ 
senting the sovereign people, the great 
democracy of Philadelphia, and declar¬ 
ing that they could never approve this 
nomination. The Governor listened 
with his usual haughty courtesy, and 
bowing profoundly, replied, “Inform 
your constituents that I bow with 
submission to the great democracy of 
Philadelphia; but, by God! William 
Tilghmau shall be Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania.” And he was. 

McKean’s daughter, a woman of 
gi'eat beauty, married the Marquis de 
Yroja, a Spanish grandee of bluest 
blood, but whose pride of bearing, we 
are told, never equaled that of his 
plebeiau father-in-law. 

Another most prominent figure in 
the crowded streets during the war 
was that of Robert Morris, then a 
middle-aged man, and co-partner with 
Thomas Willing, first president of the 
United States Bank. Mr. Willing was 
a man of great reserve of manner and 
laconic in speech; he was suspected of dis¬ 
affection toward the contemplated repub¬ 
lic, while Robert Morris, affable and simple 
in his address, was known as its earnest 
friend and supporter. It is certain, howev¬ 
er, that the vast sums pledged by the great 
financier for the support of the government 
were frequently sui)plied by the firm: Mr. 
Willing, if a silent, must have been a con¬ 
senting partner. Robert Morris on one oc¬ 
casion used his personal credit to the extent 
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of $1,400,000 for the country. His house was 
at the corner of Sixth aud Market streets, 
where he exercised for many years a splen¬ 
did hospitality. He was, like McKean, a 
man of large, commanding presence, his 
eyes gray and uncommonly brilliant j ho 
wore his loose gray hair uni)owdered, and 
dressed plainly in a full suit of light broad¬ 
cloth, in lieu of the velvets and lace donned 
by more pretentious men. 

In Sei)tember, 1774, the delegates from 
eleven Provinces assembled in Carpenters’ 
Hall, the State-house being occupied by the 
Assembly. The venerable Peyton Kandolph 
was chosen president, and the Man of Truth, 
Charles Thomson, secretary. There was 
much hesitation as to whether the Congress 
should be opened with prayer, or what form 
of x)ra3^er '^^ould suit Quakers, Churchmen, 
and Presbyterians. Mr. Duch(S was finally 
chosen to open the session, and, in full ca¬ 
nonicals, read the usual petitions and the 
thirty-fifth Psalm. The news of the cannon¬ 
ade of Boston had just reached the Assem¬ 
bly. ^^It seemed,” writes John Adams, in a 
letter to his wife dated September 18,1774, 
as if Heaven had ordained that Psalm to 
be read on that morning.” When its sublime 
invocation of God’s help in extremity had 
been read, Mr. Duchd broke into an extem¬ 
poraneous prayer, which brought tears into 
the eyes of every man present, and made 
them one by an electric sympathy. Charles 
Thomson afterward related that a profound 
silence ensued after the prayer, so deep was 
the sense of responsibility upon each man 
present. A grave-looking man in an un¬ 
powdered Avig, coarsely dressed in gray, at 
last arose and began to speak, to the an¬ 
noyance of the sec¬ 
retary, Avho regret¬ 
ted that a country 
parson, as ho sup¬ 
posed, should have 
mistaken the occa¬ 
sion for a display of 
his ability. But an 
unusual force of ar¬ 
gument and a singu¬ 
lar imx)assioned elo¬ 
quence soon electri¬ 
fied the house, and 
an excited Avhisper 
passed from man to 
man. Who is it ? 

There Avere but few 
I)rosent who know 
Patrick Henry.” 

The members of 
the Congress were 
entertained by the 
gentlemen of the 
city at a grand ban¬ 
quet in the State- 
house, at inuumera- — 
ble stately feasts at 
VoL. LIL— No. 312.—56 


priA^ate houses, and finally by the Assembly 
in a public dinner, where the first toast Avas 
the king, and the next Mr. Hancock. John 
Hancock comes early to the front as a most 
noticeable figure against the background 
of this blurred and confused time, not only 
from the steadiness of his loyalty Avhen so 
many paused irresolute, but from a certain 
dramatic instinct in the man which lifted 
him to the height of every occasion as on a 
pedestal. Ho Avas about thirty-nine at this 
period, but looked older, being enfeebled by 
the gout; was tall, thin, and dressed Avith a 
scruimlous eye to effect. A visitor describes 
his morning costume at home as a red velvet 
cap Avith a band of fine linen, a blue damask 
gown, white satin embroidered waistcoat, 
black satin small-clothes, scarlet shoes, and 
Avhito silk stockings Avith joAA'eled clasps. 
It is likely that Hancock in mind or body 
Avas never found en dhliaUlU, and his dra¬ 
matic exclamation two years after, as he 
signed the Declaration, and the dramatic 
boldness of the signature itself,.were due, 
not to a fervor of loyalty nor to Annuity, but 
to a keen esthetic sense of the fit exiDression 
of each passing moment. 

Young Colonel Washington, from Vir¬ 
ginia, also a delegate to the First Congress, 
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was totally lacking in any sucli apprehen¬ 
sion of stage effect. It was Avliolly owing 
to the simplicity and sad sobriety of his 
manner that ho made (in an artist’s view) 
so magnificent a figiire-head for the new 
republic. His steady, slow habit of mo¬ 
tion, his taciturnity and grave, unsmiling , 
reserve, belonged, his contemporaries tell 
us, to his previous life in the backwoods as 
surveyor and soldier. Tlie x^retty young 
girls of Philadelphia complained that the 
Virginian colonel listened to their lively 
sallies without a smile; but the simple, sor¬ 
rowful gravity appears to ns to befit the 
leader of a revolution which was as yet a 
bloody exxieriment better than courtly gri¬ 
maces and a fluent tongue. 

The great radical, Thomas Jefferson, was 
more popular with the Philadelphians than 
Washington ; his ox^inions might jar against 
their prejudices, but they found iiis sharxfly 
lined character more human than the un¬ 
mitigated propriety of the young colonel. 
Jefferson was at that time a young man of 
thirty-three, of large build, loosely jointed; 
his mass of reddish hair was drawn back 
from a high - featured face lighted with 
steady blue eyes. He spoke even then with 
marked calmness and deliberation. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, in his MS. journal, 


gives an incident of the day 
(Jifue 15,1775) upon which 
Colonel Washington was 
elected by Congress to the 
command of the army. Dr. 
Rush, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, John Langdon, 
and Thomas Jeflerson gave 
a dinner to him that even¬ 
ing in an inn of fashionable 
resort somewhere ux)on the 
Gray’s Ferry Road. After 
dinner was over Jeflerson 
rose, and, with a few signif¬ 
icant words, x>roposcd the 
health of “ George Wash- 
ing-ton, Commander-in-chief 
of the American armies.” 
Washington had bowed and 
ox)ened his lips to make the 
customary courteous reply, 
but as his new title was 
given to him for the first 
time, he lost color, a sol¬ 
emn awe crept into his face. 
“At that moment he sud¬ 
denly realized, as we did,” 
says Dr. Rush, “the awful 
resxionsibility of our under¬ 
taking, and all the in8ux)er- 
able difliculties which lay 
before us. The shock w'as 
great. The guests had all 
risen and held their glasses 
to their lix^s ready to drink. 
Each one slowly replaced his 
glass without touching a drop, and thought¬ 
fully sat down. For some moments the sol¬ 
emn silence was unbroken.” It was, of a 
surety, a time for x^niyer rather than the 
drinking of toasts. 

If it was hard for the Americans to realize 
the tremendous difficulty of the task they 
had undertaken, it was still more difficult 
for the average British officer to comxme- 
hend that they were in eaniest in the un¬ 
dertaking. The manner and language of 
these officers to such xu’isoners as they took 
were very much the same as that used now¬ 
adays by English subalterns in India to 
natives of high caste, and, we might add, 
the effect now is xweeisely similar. Y’oung 
Graydon, who was taken prisoner while in 
Colonel Cadwallader’s regiment, gives us a 
comical instance of this. Immediately aft¬ 
er the surrender of his company, a British 
officer rode up at full gallox^, crying out, 
“What! taking prisoners ? Kill them! Kill 
every man of them !” “ My back,” says 

Graydon, “was toward him as he spoke; 
and turning quickly, I bowed, saying, ‘ Sir, 
I x^^it myself under your protection.’ No 
man was ever more effectually rebuked.” 
He returned a courteous answer, and or¬ 
dered Graydon to be properly cared for. 

Old Philadelphia during the sessions of 
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llie Continental Con¬ 
gress presented prob¬ 
ably a more pictur¬ 
esque appearance 
than at any other 
time of her history. 

A dense background 
of forest threw her 
few busy streets into 
strong relief; the riv¬ 
er was crowded with 
shipping; the half- 
drilled troops of the 
new army passed 
down High Street 
from time to time, 
drum and fife stir¬ 
ring the long-sober¬ 
ed air; the vague 
electric excitement 
of impending war 
was abroad, and 
gave new meaning 
to ordinary greet¬ 
ings, to even the 
boys^ 1)1 ay ; there 
was, too, every 
change and variety 
of costume, as in a 
shifting panorama. 

The Episcopalians 
and modish gentle¬ 
men of other church¬ 
es appeared with 
toupees powdered, 
satin knee-breeches, 
velvet coats, and 
lace ruffles; fine la¬ 
dies wore hoops, high-tossing feathers, lawn 
aprons, deep lace frills depending from the 
elbow, and patches of every shape on the 
face. A bevy of Quakers, in their sad drab 
paduasoy gowns, passed them, perhaps, on 
their staid way to the Yearly Meeting to 
give in their testimony agaiust slavery, in¬ 
dorsing John Woolman; or a stray monk 
from Ephrata, in his white cowl and gown; 
or an Indian, with his load of j)eltry; or 
some countrymen from Bucks County, with 
tow trowsers and pleated hempen coats and 
leathern aprons; or a gang of idle Barbary 
slaves, with their gay turbans and slouching 
walk. It was such a scene that presented 
itself to the Massachusetts and Virginia del¬ 
egates, and gave to the little town, in their 
unused eyes, the air of a capital city. John 
Adams writes in his diary of how he went to 
the Methodist and other dissenting meetings. 

The first Methodist congregation, by-the- 
way, in Philadelphia consisted of three men 
and their wives and a certain John Hood, who 
met in a sail-loft in Dock Street. The Wes¬ 
leys sent over Fillmore, who preached from 
the State-house steps, carrying his library 
and wardrobe in his saddle-bags, and aided 
by Captain Webb, a one-eyed British bar¬ 


Dit. BENJAMIN BU8U. 

rack-master, whose stejitoriaii tones sound¬ 
ed through the streets like a trumpet call¬ 
ing to battle. St. George’s Church was the 
first owned by this sect, in Fourth Street, a 
dreary place, Watson states, with no floor 
and a leaky stove-pi^ie. The British, dur¬ 
ing Howe’s occupancy, took it as a cavalry 
school. John Hood’s “wonderful sweet 
voice in singing” is so often noted in these 
old records that we seem to catch an echo 
of its soft music even now. 

The first synagogue in the city, built in 
1747, was in a small house in Stirling Alley, 
between Cherry and Eace streets. The con¬ 
gregation 'were descendants of those Jews 
banished by Isabella and Ferdinand from 
Spain. 

The first Presbyterian church was found¬ 
ed in 1698. The “New Lights,” disciples 
of Whitefield, built a house at Third and 
Arch streets. Their pastor during the Eev- 
olution was the famous Gilbert Tennant, 
thought by the common people to be a saint 
of God. The story went that, being over¬ 
taken by a thunder-storm, he went into an 
inu, when the lightning came down the 
chimney, melting his silver knee-buckles, 
but leaving him unharmed. 
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The first Baptist church originated in a 
joke. A wild young fellow named Reach 
arrived from Loudon in 1686, and passed 
himself for a minister. He was invited to 
preach, and the house was filled to hear the 
English divine. . When in the midst of his 
sermon he was suddenly wrenched with re¬ 
morse, and with tears confessed his trick. 
He went at once to a Baptist minister at 
Rhode Island, was baptized, ordained, and 
returned to Philadelphia to preach in all 
sincerity. 

The first Roman Catholic chapel was 
built in 1729, when Miss M‘Gauley, an Irish 
lady, brought over a colony as tenants, and 
settled on the road leading from Fraukford 
to Newtown. Penn complained that it was 
a subject of offense against him in England 
that he suffered the scandal of the mass 
in his Province, but he made no effort to 
stop it. 

All these churches had increased and were 
in a flourishing condition at the time of the 
Revolution. It was an easy matter then, tod, 
to distinguish the members of each by their 
dress, just as the costumes of laboring-men 
and their wealthier neighbors marked the 
difference of caste so strongly as to delight 
the eye of an artist, however offensive it 
may have been to a reformer. There were, 
it is true, few artists to note effects of either 
costume or faces. West, Copley, and C. W. 
Peale have left portraits of the wives and 
daughters of the wealthy lawyers and mer¬ 
chants—the Wallaces, McCalls, Chows, and 


Lardners—but beyond these there is no sign 
of art or any appreciation of it. 

A few spacious and costly dwelling-houses 
were built about this time, of which one or 
two are still standing. Of these is the 
Chew House, built in 1763, about which the 
battle of Germantown raged furiously dur¬ 
ing a whole day. Another noteworthy house 
was built by Mr. Masters on Market Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth. Here Richard 
Penn lived, and proved himself to be the 
prince of all good fellows, and after him 
General Howe, during his possession of the 
town. Robert Morris then bought it, and 
lived in it when Philadelphia was made the 
seat of government, but surrendered it to the 
President, as being the fittest for his use in 
town. Lansdown, which now forms part 
of Fairmount Park, was the estate of John 
Penn when Governor and Proprietary. It 
passed into the hands of William Bing¬ 
ham, a wealthy merchant from New Jersey, 
whose wife, a Miss Willing, was the leader 
of fashion during the reign of the Republican 
Court. It became the pro^ierty of her daugh¬ 
ter, Lady Ashburton, and belonged to the 
Baring family until it was bought as an ad¬ 
dition to the Park. 

In 1775, however, few houses were built, 
and fewer entertainments given. We are 
all learning economy,” wrote Franklin, ‘in¬ 
stead of half a dozen courses to dinner, gen¬ 
tlemen content themselves with two.” 

A universal gloom overcame the commu¬ 
nity, who were being led, it is to be feared 
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BEOEl’TION IN OUEW HOUSE A CENTURY AGO. 


against their will, to higher levels of thought 
aud action. 

As the summer of 1775 approached, the 
public excitement deepened. The Whigs 
had it all their own way. Some of tlie 
leading Tories joined the British forces, or, 
if they remained, found themselves com¬ 
pelled to carefully hide their disaffection. 
There were five battalions of city troops. 
There was perpetual turmoil of drilling, 
mass-meetings, and processions to welcome 
delegates to Congress or popular loaders. 
The Quakers, in a body, sent in a remon¬ 
strance to the Assembly, protesting that 
they would not bear arms or supply muni¬ 
tions of war, but were promi:)tly instruct¬ 
ed to serve or be taxed. Privateers were 
manned and sent out. Paul Jones was lieu¬ 
tenant on the Alfred^ and gave the first 
American flag to the wind. It bore tliir- 
teen rod and blue stripes, with a rattle¬ 
snake on the field, and the motto, Don't 
tread on me." In this patriotic fervor the 
silenced Tories solaced themselves by com¬ 
posing odes and essays, which were flaunt¬ 


ed to the light when tlie English held the 
town, two years later. One of these poems 
is a fair specimen of the offerings to the 
Muse of those days. It adjures Britannia 
thus: 

“O goddess! hear our hearty prayers! 
Confound the villains by the ears, 

Disperse the plebeians, try the peers, 

And execute the Congress.” 

Pamphlets and broadsides wore issued— 
the first. Common-Sense, by Thomas Paine, 
spurred on by Dr. Push. 

In spite of all this patriotic heat, howev¬ 
er, when the other Provinces, in the spring 
of 1776, charged their delegates to Congress 
to declare the colonies independent, the As¬ 
sembly at Philadelphia still temporized, and 
found her comfort, if not her strength, lay in 
sitting still. It was in vain that Franklin 
argued or Thomas McKean issued his bold 
manifestoes, appealing to Almighty God to 
witness that the Declaration was the Ally 
measure left to preserve liberty. The Farm¬ 
er," John Dickinson, hesitated and trembled; 
Robert Morris, Willing, and Humphreys op- 
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posed the measure strenuously. On July 
2 the resolution passed. “ A greater ques¬ 
tion,” says Adams, perhaps never was de¬ 
cided among men.” The Declaration was 
signed hy John Hancock and Charles Thom¬ 
son on the 4th of July. There is much mat¬ 
ter for doubt as to when the other signa¬ 
tures were affixed. Jefferson states that 
it was signed by all the members present 
on the 4th, while Chief Justice MTvean as¬ 
serts that this was done on August 2. It 
is certain that many of the signers, among 
whom were Dr. Kush, George Ross, Charles 
Carroll, Samuel Chase, and Robert Morris, 
were not members of Congress on July 4, 
and, according to Jefferson, they signed 
when admitted. 

The Declaration was written by Jeffer¬ 
son, as he himself stated in a letter to Dr. 
Me^o, in his lodging-house, at the south¬ 
west corner of Market and Seventh streets. 
The house is still standing, and is occupied 
by a tailor, who shows his patriotism by 
calling his shop the ^‘Temple of Liberty 


Clothing Store.” The instrument was sign¬ 
ed, as our readers know, in the east room 
of the State-house, on the lower floor. It 
appeared in the next day’s paper (side by 
side with an advertisement of a negro child 
for sale who had had measles and small¬ 
pox), but was not officially given to the 
peox^le until noonday on the 8th of July, 
when it was read to a large concourse of 
peo^de in the State-house yard by John Nix¬ 
on, deputed to the task by the Sheriff of 
Philadeli^hia, who had received it from the 
committee. The stage on which the reader 
stood was a rough wooden platform on the 
line of the eastern walk, about half-way 
between Fifth and Sixth streets. Deborah 
Logan, who lived in the neighborhood, states 
that she heard from the garden every word 
of the instrument read, and thought the 
voice was Charles Thomson’s. In siute of 
all evidence in favor of Nixon, we choose to 
believe her. The Man of Truth should have 
flrst made known those words to humani¬ 
ty. Cheers rent the welkin, a feu de joie 
was fired, the chimes of Christ Church rang 
through all the bright summer day, and the 
old bell gave at last to the world the mes¬ 
sage it had received a quarter of a centu¬ 
ry before, and proclaimed liberty to all the 
world. 

The daily papers—little thin sheets a few 
inches square—give us for weeks afterward 
accounts of the rejoicing and wild enthusi¬ 
asm of the other Provinces as the Declara¬ 
tion reached them. In New York one sin¬ 
gular effect produced was that ^^a general 
jail delivery of all prisoners took place, in 
pursuance of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence by the Hon. Congress.” 

During the ensuing months the same 
mouldy papers, gray now with their hun¬ 
dred years, give us curious hints of the 
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times and manners of those days of extrem¬ 
ity. The privateers arrived from time to 
time with their prizes in the harbor; all 
balls or dancing assemblies were interdict¬ 
ed ; an appeal is made by Dr. T. Young to 
the “merciful ladies of Philadelphia for old 
sheets aud shirts, as his supply of lint and 
linen is exhausted, and without them he 
can not return to the held of battle.’’ The 
benevolent citizens are informed on anoth¬ 
er day that the prisoners are sorely in need 
of necessaries of life, and that “ the cart 
will make its usual evening round for the 
collection of broken victuals and old clothes 
for their use.” 

Farther on we read with grim satisfac¬ 
tion a proclamation from the coininittee that 
“ as an order from the Hoii’ble Congress 
had fixed the price of salt at 7s. Gd. per 
bushel, and as Stephen She well” (jailer of 
the charming Betty) “has been convicted 
of selling it for 128. per bushel, and xdeaded 
guilty, the Committee of 
Safety do declare and 
hold up said Stexiheu 
Shewell as an enemy to 
his country, and preclude 
him from all trade or as¬ 
sociation with the in¬ 
habitants thereof.” Vale, 

Stephen! . 

When General Howe 
advanced, threatening 
the city, the schools 
were closed and shojis 
shut by order of the 
Committee of Safety. 

Congress decamped with 
flying feet to Baltimore, 
leaving Washington and 
Robert Moms with ab¬ 
solute powers as far as 


the town was concerned. The exultant 
Whigs vented a good deal of their patriot¬ 
ism in nagging the Quakers, breaking their 
windows, and compelling them to receive 
the Continental money, of which the wary 
Friends were justly suspicious. Finally, 
the Committee of Safety exiled half a dozen 
of the leading Friends, with a Tory fencing 
master, Pike, to the wilds of Western Vir¬ 
ginia. Young Gray don, himself a prisoner 
on parole of the British, met the cavalcade 
at Reading, aud declares that he found them 
quite a jolly party, Pike^ in his scarlet coat, 
jdaying caterer at every inn, and humored 
in his frisky good humor by his drab-coated 
comrades, who dearly loved a savory meal. 
But the truth is that the exile to these men, 
many of whom were x)Oor, aud who left their 
families uui)rovided for, was bitterly cruel 
and unjust. 

Washington, to incite confidence, marched 
the whole Continental army through Phila¬ 
delphia. Officers were instructed, in the 
order of the day, to make the ax>pearance 
and discix)line of the troops as decent as cir¬ 
cumstances would x>erniit; aud the soldiers 
were especially enjoined, when a quickstep 
was played, not to dance or kick each other, 
as was their habit. 

During this year the ravages of small-pox 
were added to the terrors of war; more than 
two thousand soldiers were buried in the 
Potters’ Field, now known as Washington 
Square. • There is a still older pathetic 
story connected with this little grove of 
trees, of how a jmung girl, a daughter of 
one of the most iiromiuent families, in some 
sudden insanity of grief, killed herself, and 
wms therefore refused burial in any church¬ 
yard. She was laid among the outcasts in 
Potters’ Field, and for generations there¬ 
after her kinsfolk were buried beside her, 
“ for love to bear her company,” says the 
old historian. 

In September, 1777, a detachment of the 
royal army marched into the town. Such 
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A TORY BELLE OF 1777. —[FROM A SKETCH BY 
MAJOR ANDRE.] 


preparation as was possible had been made. 
Tlie bells of the State-house and Christ- 
Church had been sunk in the Del-aware to 
keep them from falling into the hands of 
the captors as booty. Deborah Logan, who 
watched the entry of the royalists, declares 
that ^‘the contrast between them and onr 
own poor ragged, barefooted troops caused 
a feeling of despair.” The Tory families 
received them with joy. Many of their 
leading men who had fled from the town re¬ 
turned now in triumph in the suit of Corn¬ 
wallis and Howe. The battle of German¬ 
town soon followed. There were few of 
the killed or wounded who were not known 
in Philadelphia. The British commanders 
took elfectual means to remind the inhabit¬ 
ants at every turn, by every possible strin¬ 
gent pressure, that they were a conquered 
people. The scarcity of provisions reduced 
the poorer classes to extreme want; the 
prisons were filled with American officers 
and privates (a few months ago the friends 
and neighbors of the rejoicing Tories), who 
were literally reduced to starvation. 

War, famine, and death hovered over the 
miserable town like attendant Furies. But 
the British officers made the summer one of 
unbridled gayefy, and the Tory belles wel¬ 
comed them with delight. One or two of 
the officers had brought their young wives, 
who were provided with the latest finery 
and fashions of George^s court. The mod¬ 
ish young ladies of Philadelphia raised their 
towering head-dresses still higher, devised 


masquerade costumes, flaunted and flirted 
with these knights-errant actually within 
sight and hearing of the hoiTors of a bat¬ 
tle-field, or the imison bars behind which 
their old friends looked out. It was like 
nothing so much as the fluttering of the 
gaudy butterflies over the graves in Potters’ 
Field. 

The student of old-time manners or of 
human nature itself can find abundant mate¬ 
rial in the gossip remaining to us concern¬ 
ing the occupancy of this town by Sir Will¬ 
iam Howe. There is the dark background 
of misery and blood; there is the brief brill¬ 
iance of Tory splendor; there are di’amatic 
figures of every type whom history has limn¬ 
ed boldly for us — the weak, vacillating 
Howe, sentimental, gentle Andrd, the coarse, 
quondam apothecary Arnold. The story of 
the gayety of the splendid company, read 
with the remembrance of the death and dis¬ 
aster which followed, is one of the most 
sharply lined of tragedies. 

Major John Andr6 was chief promoter of 
the revels. The officers formed clubs, gave 
brilliant dinners and dances, and were feast¬ 
ed in turn by their partisans in town. Balls 
were given at the City Tavern, cricket clubs 
were established, and cock-fighting became 
a fashionable amusement. 

As in New York, a theatre was opened by 
the officers for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the royal army, Andr^ being 
stage-manager, 8cene-i)ainter, and general 
utility man. The theatre was the dimly 
lighted upper room of a sail-maker’s shop, 
and was crowded by the rank and fashion 
of the city.” The plays were light come¬ 
dies, and not always of the cleaner kind. 
The officers wrote and smiled at jests in 
play and prologue which would bring a 
blush nowadays to even the cheeks of the 
friends of op^ra houffe. One scene, painted 
by the unfortunate artist, is described by 
Charles Durang as drawn with much spirit. 
It was a woodland glade, and on the back 
was scrawled J. Andr6” in black paint. 
Years afterward a trashy play was present¬ 
ed in this same Southwark theatre, founded 
on Andre’s capture and death; and this scene 
was used to represent the pass on the Hud¬ 
son where he was arrested by the three mi- 
litia-men and carried to his execution. 

The records of the day, too, are full of 
glo’vving reflections of the grand/e/e given 
by the officers to Sir William Howe on his 
resignation—“ The most splendid pageant,” 
says admiring Watson, “ ever witnessed in 
this country, if we except the procession of 
trades in Philadelphia in 1788.” This fete 
Avas a tilt, tournament, and ball, and Avas 
dubbed the Mischianza, meaning a medley. 
There is an account by Andrd of its long- 
faded splendors, and one or two others, in 
manuscript, written by aged women, avIio in 
their youth had formed part of the specta- 
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cle. To have been one of the princesses in 
this court of a night was apparently to have 
a life-long patent of nobility. The guests 
embarked at four in the afternoon at Green 
Street wharf, they tell us, in a grand regatta 
of three divisions: galleys for Lord Howe 
and his brother, Sir Henry Clinton, and 
other general officers with the ladies, flat- 
boats lined with cloth, and barges, which, 
says Andr^ in his account, light skimming, 
stretched their oary wings.^^ Other boats 
with bauds of music completed the proces¬ 
sion. The seven Ladies of the Blended 
Rose wore a flowing white silk robe, open 
in front to the waist, pink spangled sash, 
white shoes and stockings, also spangled, 
hair towering a yard high, filled with feath¬ 
ers and jewelry. The seven Ladies of the 
Burning Mountain wore black and red Turk¬ 
ish dresses, a brilliant mixture of satin, span¬ 
gles, scarlet, and jewels. The wharves and 
river were crowded with what Andi’d deemed 
enthusiastic spectators, but who probably 
were just such a rabble as would assemble 
on the banks of the Delaware now to look at 
young women in masquerade dress on exhi¬ 
bition in the river in the middle of the after¬ 
noon. The harbor was filled with shipping, 
men-of-war and transports, which formed in 
line, their flags flying, and saluted with a tre¬ 
mendous cannonade. As the glittering i)ro- 
cessiou drew up at Market Street wharf, the 
bands played “ God Save the. King,’^ which, 
says Aiidr6, was answered by thi’ee mighty 
cheers from the shore. The boats floated 
down the river, the air thus charged with 
loyalty, and lauded below Old Swedes’ 
Church, in front of the Wharton country- 
seat, which had been chosen as the scene of 
the revels. All the bands of the army moved 
in front, all the vessels in the harbor fired sa¬ 




lutes, light horse and 
grenadiers formed 
an avenue for the 
knights and ladies 
to pass through, fol¬ 
lowed by their mag¬ 
nificent Then 

followed a toimna- 
meut. Lord Cathcart 
appearing as chief 
knight of the Blend¬ 
ed Rose. Maj or An- 
dr4 defended the 
claims to beauty 
of Miss Chew, and 
twelve other valiant 
knights appeared in 
honor of the other 
princesses. There 
were heralds, gage oATnoAET .—[from a 

oi battle, defiance, andee.] 
the shivering of 

lances, firing of pistols, clashing of swords; 
and then the marshal rushed in, declaring 
that the fair damsels of the Blended Rose 
and Burning Mountain were content with 
the valor of their knights. The warriors 
sheathed their swords, and the stately pro¬ 
cession, the music going before, marched 
through pavilion after pavilion, the walls of 
which were hung with mirrors, flowers, and 
banners, and painted by the indefatigable 
Andr6 in imitation of Sienna marble and 


wreaths of roses. More pavilions, hundreds 
of feet long, with canvas walls painted in 
imitation of palaces; tea and lemonade; 
knights kneeling to receive the favors of 
their ladies; fire - works. Fame, Chinese 
fountains, and banners filazing against the 
sky and going out in powder and ill-smeU- 
ing smoke; four drawing-rooms furnished 
with borrowed luxury from houses in the 
city; a ball. At midnight another brill¬ 
iant sham pavilion, a thousand wax tapers, 
twelve hundred dishes, and twenty-four 
black slaves in Oriental dresses, with silver 
collars and bracelets, bending to the ground. 
After the banquet, dancing until morning. 

While the Mischianza was at its height, 
a body of Whig infantry attacked the abat- 
tis at the north of the city. The long roll 
sounded along the whole range of the en¬ 
campments, and was answered by the guns 
in the redoubt and from the men-of-war and 
transports in the river. The knights as¬ 
sured the ladies that the firing was in hon¬ 
or of the celebration, and they danced on. 

When we remember that these were adult 
men and wmmen who dubbed themselves 
knights and ladies of Blended Rose and 
Burning Mountain, and for twelve solid 
hours carried on the clumsy trickery of sham 
tournaments, sham palace, and a pageant of 
which nothing was real but the thunder of 
cannon and death waiting without, the Mis¬ 
chianza becomes not a magnificent specta- 
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cle, but one of the most significant histor¬ 
ical events of the Revolution. It was the 
last formal effort to assume the manners of 
a court and of a social life to which the 
country and the i)eoi)le themselves were in 
character and purpose alien and unsuited. 
While the Tory belles of Philadelphia were 
paying homage to Sir William Howe, the 
most learned men and brilliant women in 
Europe were crowding about a hearty, 
shrewd, strong old man, whoso gray hair 
fell loosely on his shoulders, and whose 
keen, kindly eyes looked out through spec¬ 
tacles. They saluted him as first of philos¬ 
ophers and statesmen, and recognized him 
as embodying the true meaning of the 
thought, work, and social life in the new 
republic. 

In precisely one month after the Mischi- 
anza the British evacuated Philadelphia, 
and their reign there was ended. ‘‘The 
splendid*farce,” says Paine, “was in reality 
an ovatiou to Howe for thirteen colonies 
wretchedly lost and a three months’ cam¬ 
paign of disgraces and defeats.” In three 
years from the night of the tournament its 
actors were widely scattered. Some of the 
“princesses” had married Englishmen and 
left the country. One of them had married 
the vulgar spendthrift Arnold, and was ex¬ 
iled with him forever from her home; and 
Audrd had ended his life on the gallows. 

With the fading of that glittering spec¬ 
tacle we sh.'ill end our hurried series of 
glimpses into life iu Old Philadelphia. Its 
condition during the term of years in which 
it was the national capital and was con¬ 
trolled by Washington’s simple, high-bred 
court is familiar to the most careless read¬ 
er. It would be a hackueyed story, too, to 
insist nxjou the chief boast of Philadelphia 


in the succession of 
profound and elo¬ 
quent jurists and 
counselors who have 
made her bar famous 
and given stamina 
and high breeding 
to her society dur¬ 
ing the century just 
gone. 

The old acerbities 
and social contests 
of the days of the 
Revolution a re over. 
The old Whig names 
belong now to men 
most eager to hold 
out welcoming hands 
to their ancient Brit¬ 
ish foes; the descend¬ 
ants of Tories are 
foremost in 1876 in 
urging the claims of 
the rexmblio for the 
resjiect and homage* 
of the world ; the Quakers are calm, moder¬ 
ate, and slow of sx^eech as of old. But when 
the stranger who visits Philadelpliia this 
year shall look for some sign of her title to 
the City of Brotherly Love, and find it in 
her magnificent asylums, her hospitals, her 
innumerable humane, practical methods of 
helping men to lielp themselves, he will dis¬ 
cover that the Friends are, in the great es¬ 
sentials, still the governing class of the x^ow- 
erful city of Penn. 


TO A VIOLIN. 

What wondrous power from heaven upon thee 
wrought ? 

What prisoned Ariel within thee broods ? 

Marvel of human skill and human thought, • 

Light as a dry leaf in the winter woods! 

Thou mystic thing, all beautiful I What mind 
Conceived thee, what intelligence began 
And out of chaos thy rare shape designed, 

Thou delicate and perfect work of man I 

Across my hands thou liest mute and still; 

Thou wilt not breathe to me thy secret fine; 

Thy matchless tones the eager air shall thrill 
To no entreaty or command of mine; 

But comes thy master, lo! thou yicldest all: 

Passion and pathos, rapture and despair; 

To the soul’s need thy searching voice doth call 
In language exquisite beyond compare, 

Till into speech articulate at last 
Thou seem’st to break, and thy charmed listener 
hears 

Thee wake the echoes of the vanished past, 
Touching the source of gladness and of tears; 

And with bowed head he lets the sweet wave roll 
Across him, swayed by that ^yeird power of thine, 
And reverence and wonder fill his soul 
That man’s creation should be so divine. 

Celia Tuaxter. 
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NAOMAN: 

A LEGEND OF THE HUDSON. ^ 

By bishop CLEVELAND COXE. 

[The story of the massacre of an early settler and his family near Newburgh has been briefly told by Mr. 
J. K. Paulding, with fidelity to the traditions of the beautiful region on the Hudson of which they were among 
the first inhabitants. With this region, in Orange County, the writer has been familiar from early boyhood, 
and has learned its history from those who are best entitled to credit. For the purposes of the ballad he has 
not felt himself limited to the letter of historic detail, but the outline furnished by Mr. Paulding has not been 
disregarded. In the writer’s boyhood the stream which flowed near the scene was yet known as “ Murderer’s 
Creek.” It was afterward softened into “Murdner’s Creek.” (I have suggested Murdy’s, short for Murdock, 
in the ballad.) But it has latterly been cast into the Indiafl-looking name of “ Moodna.” Those who drive up 
the right bank of the river between Cornwall and Newburgh cross the “Moodna” by a bridge of several rods 
in length, about half-way, perhaps, between those two poiuts. The view downward to West Point, through 
the finest gorge of tlie Highlands, is especially beautiful.] 


L 

Brightly glows the sumac red 
The alder boughs between, 

And ye should see the blackberry 
Glisten ’mid hazels green; 

For so it was, in days long gone, 

Gleamed in the brake hereby 

The red of the savage’s copper cheek 
And the black of his piercing eye. 

The yeoman old, he sat him down 
As he spake such words to me— 

He sat him down on a mosey stone— 

A gray-haired wight was he; 

And he told how the Indians stole away 
His mother’s only boy; 

And the tales he told were the wild-wood tales 
Of his life with the Iroquois. 

Ye have seen, perchance, the Moodna’s glen, 
That gapes toward the Hudson’s tide. 

And ye have watched the troutlet’s leap 
To the fly where its waters glide; 

But would that with me ye had stood that day, 
Listening the 5^eoman old, 

As he pointed the spot with his hickory staff. 
And wept at the tale he told. 


He pointed athwart the Hudson’s wave, 

W^here broad is its flow, like a sea: 

There was the islet of Polopfels, 

And the Fishers’-kills showed he; 

And the Highlands huge they swelled below. 
With the clouds about their scalps. 

That glistened and glowed in the evening sun 
Like the snow cliffs on the Alps. 

And he said: This stone that I sit upon 
Was the step of Murdy’s door; 

Here would he sit, with his wife and babes. 
When the noontide heat was sore; 

For here was the shade of his own roof-tree. 
And the cot of the pale-faced pair: 

Blue were the eyes of theif little maid. 

And yellow her curling hair. 

But, save from the huts at the Fishers’-kills 
There, o’er the waters wide. 

They never saw gleam of a neighbor’s lamp 
In the dark of the eventide. 

Often, at night, when the wife awoke, . 

She woke and she breathed a prayer 

To Jesu Christ for her children three, 

1 As they lay sw’eet dreaming there; 
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For, oh! through the midnight, across the stream, 
Or echoing up the dell. 

She could spy the lurid council-fires, 

Or hear the war-whoop’s yell. 


Gladsome it was when the ruddy dawn 
Brightened her lonely cot. 

When all was safe, and she smiled again. 
And her fears were all forgot. 


II. 


Naoman, the chief of the savage tribe— 

The children’s friend was he— 

Would light his pipe at Murdy’s fire, 

And take little Eve on his knee; 

Would pat the head of the goodman’s dog. 
That was gentle as Eve’s white lamb; 

And the scarlet bird was Naoman’s gift. 

That sung them a morning psalm. 

On their hearth the spotted panther’s hide 
And the fur of the shaggy bear 

Were spread full oft, of a winter’s night. 

For Naoman to stretch him. there. 

And the children loved his bony face. 

And would kiss his cheek so red: 

Eve played with his necklace of eagles’ claws. 
And the feathery tuft on his head. 

And, for that Naoman was sure their friend. 
Of his tribe they had no fear: 

Happily thus did Murdock live 
With Elspeth, his wife so dear. 


Happy was he with his happy wife: 

She was young, and she loved him well: 

Like a deer she skipped when he moor’d his boat 
As the dews of even fell. 

Like bucks the boys; but Eve, sweet maid. 

She came like the timid hare. 

With her snow-white hand o’er her sky-blue eyes 
Screening the sunset’s glare. 

Then back amain the brothers twain 
They bounded the maid before: 

Robin he shouldered his father’s gun. 

And Ralph he tugged with an oar. 

Oh, then it was joy in Murdy’s cot. 

When the savory meal was done, 

And songs he would sing till the stars came out 
O’er the red of the sunken sun. 

They were songs of the Scottish heath and tarn. 
They were songs of the border fray. 

They were songs of the bloody Forty-five, 

And raids of the olden day. 



“tue OUILDREN’8 feienu.” 
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He sung of the dance on the straths so green, 
And Eve would bound like the roe; 

Of the fray he sang, and the boys looked fierce. 
And they longed to the wars to go. 

The thrush in the tree that all day long 
Had frolicked about the door, 

He listened the songs, with his mate on her nest. 
And the next day sang them o’er. 


Mother, look here! Tliis arrow sharp 
In my way to the woods I found; 

Its feather is torn from the crow’s jet wing. 
And a snake-skin twines it round. 

Elsie turned pale as she took the dart. 

Looked white on the raven shaft; 

But she patted the curls on Eve’s bright head, 
And she made believe she laughed. 

Mother, said Kalph, look here! look here! 

The elm-tree boughs among, 

Over our roof, by a single hair, 

This hatchet of flint was hung. 

The mother she sighed, and she said. Dear Lord, 
What can the meaning be? 

Again and again at the cottage door 
For her husband’s sail looked she. 

But there it lay, all idly still. 

Far under the dark Crow-Nest; 

And there stood she, with her straining eyes. 
And her hand on a heaving breast. 

Mother, cried Eve, half dead with fright 
(She came from the copse hard by). 

As I searched for nests, I saw—I saw 
An Indian’s deadly eye. 

I stretched my hand, for a feather stirred, 

I thought ’twas the robin’s wing; 

Oh, mother, ’twas not—I laid my palm 
On a scalp with a tufted thing; 


Long was the dark that dismal night. 

But the cold and^ gibbous moon 
It rose at last o’er the Beacon mount. 

And silvered the clouds aboon. 

Then Murdy stole forth from his stilly cot. 
And Elsie she followed near: 

Two boys he bore in his brawny arms; 

Her burden not less was dear. 

Fast, fast asleep the children slept; 

They had said their little prayers. 

And now of the Shepherd Good they dreamt, 
The lambs in His arms that bears. 

Stealthy and slow they reach his boat; 

Softly he pushed from shore: 

You could hear from the glen the brawling brook. 
But never a dip of his oar. 

His oar plied he, till he lifted sail. 

And steered for the further coast: 
Glimmered the sheet through the moon-fit mist, 
Like a dead man’s hovering ghost. 

Then calmer grew Murdy’s throbbing heart. 
Though his cot he no more could see: 

No dog had barked, no sound told tale 
Of his flight from his own roof-tree. 


Night after night so went, so came; 

The summer so went it by: 

Merry the weeks and merry the months. 
Till the falling leaf was nigh. 

But, day by day, when Murdy went 
With his nets to sweep the mere, 
Sadly the children saw his sail 
’Mid the Highlands disappear. 


And a savage he showed his wolfish teeth, 
And he growled like a beast at bay; 

His eye it glared like a fiend’s at me. 

As he slunk like a snake away. 

The mother looked hard after Murdy’s sail, 
And paler she looked, but smiled; 

And she said. No fear, ’twas a drunken rogue; 
Don’t cry, little Eve, my child. 

And the child soon slept, but the mother wept, 
And paler her cheek it grew. 

For the wind was wafting her husband’s sail 
Where the river is hid from view. 

Startled she turned when a foot fell near. 

And she whispered the Lord’s dear Name: 

The thicket stirred—naught else was heard— 
And a savage—Naoman—came. 

Sullen he came and stem, for naught 
He answered when sweet spake she; 

Dumb on this stone he sat him down— 

Dumb as the stone sat he. 

But where is Murdy, thine own goodman ? 

He is gone to the mere, she said. 

’Twas so the silence broke at last 
’Twixt the pale-face and the red. 

Few words they spent; no ear was lent 
That white or red could spy; 

But .skulking close was one that heard. 

And flashed like a fiend’s his eye. 


But, oh! it was sad he had come so late 
From his fishing adown the tide; 

’Twas shame that the mischievous moon arose 
If his shimmering sail were spied! 

But there was the rocky Polopfels: 

They have gained the middle mere; 

Give I may win a bow-shot yond, . 

Quoth Murdy, there’ll be no fear! 

Slowly but safely glides the bark; 

Soundly the babes sleep on; 

Then Murdy he pulled with his muffled oar, 
And said. We’ll be there anon. 

And now they have passed the current’s sweep, 
And hark!—’tis the voice of rills; 

’Tis the fall they hear, o’er the miller’s wheel. 
At the friendly Fishers’-kills. 

But—whoop! And a sharp canoe shoots forth 
From the shade of the Polopfels. 

Robin wakes up: I dreamed, cried he. 

That I heard the Indian yells. 

Robin, my boy, pull thou this oar. 

Poor Murdy he groaned and said; 

Mother shall steer, and you and I 
We must push the boat ahead. 
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Mother, look there! It was Eve’s sweet voice, 
As she woke with affrighted eye; 

And she pointed athwart the moon-path broad— 
Look there! she could only cry. 


Murdy hath lifted his firelock true, 

Twice hath he ta’en his aim, 

And twice hath Elsie stayed his hand; 

Hold thee! in Jesu’s name. 

Quick was the breath that Murdy drew; 

Once more his gun took he; 

Fire! fire! cried Ralph and Robin both; 

But the mother—Nay, quoth she; 

For, if ye should shoot, my husband dear— 
Yes, father, said Eve beside— 

They will burn us all, and our cottage too. 
Before the morning-tide. 

Liever had I they should burn but me; 

Naoman will shield thee well. 

Naoman is good, poor Murdy groaned. 

But his tribe are hounds of hell. 

With sinewy arm he plies his oar. 

He pulls, till it breaks amain, 

Then hid he his face; through his honest 
hands 

His tears they were shed like rain. 

He can do no more: but Elsie’s voice 
She lifts it clear and high; 

0 Christ, said she, take only me— 

For these sweet babes I die. 

Light be the boat, the breeze upsprings. 
Tighten thy sail, she cried; 

Fluttere her robe like angels’ wings 
As she leaps from the shallop’s side. 


In a wigwam’s hive the captives five 
They lie on the hard dank ground, 

And chiefs a score and warriors more 
Like wolves inclose them round. 

And Naoman sits those chiefs among 
Like a stone that bears no trace; 

Silent and stem, like a Roman bust. 

He has set his copper face. 

Vainly the woman’s eye explores. 

In vain the children three; 

Brother .and friend he was theirs yestreen. 
Now naught of them all knows he. 

Then a sachem rose, and Eve’s fair locks 
He clutched as he drew her nigh: 

So have ye seen the taloned hawk 
On the trembling ring-dove fly. 

Tell me, thou pale-faced wife, he cried. 

As he twisted the golden hair. 

Who is the traitor betrayed his tribe? 

And his scalp-knife he made it bare. 

And Eve, as she writhed in the Indian’s grasp, 
’Twas her father’s groan she heard; 

And her streaming eyes to her mother’s eyes 
Looked up, but she spake no word. 

Woman—once more the savage growled. 

And the tomahawk waved on high— 

What red man’s tongue, like a woman’s tongue 
And a traitor’s, bade thee fly ? 


’Tis a hellish crew, with their paddles twelve, 
’Tis their tufted scalps she sees; 

And Elsie she folded her daughter dear 
To her heart; but it seemed to freeze. 


Loudly the war-whoop rang, and near. 

It rang on the cold night air; 

But Murdy sprung where Elsie sank, 

Like a panther from his lair. 

And the wail of the children’s sorrow rose 
As he wrestled with sinewy arm. 

Till safe once more his prize he bore, 

And they saw she had no harm. 

But nearer the war-whoop rang again; 

Murdy has fired his shot; 

Again, again, his carbine blazed. 

It blazed and it failed him not. 

Paddles and scalp-locks down they dropped; 

Six foemen—rhow fast they fell! 

But all in vain: six fiends are slain. 

But six—at his side they yell. 

Pinioned his hands and bound his feet. 

Like a slaughtered thing he lies; 

Robin is tethered, but bold he looks, 

Watching his mother’s eyes. 

She whispered Naoman’s name, and said, 

Even yet he will save us, dear; 

But she sobbed as she looked where her husband 
lay, 

And where Eve was crouching near. 

The boat in tow, they backward row— 

Weary the way, and far; 

But now the hills with daylight glow, 

And glitters the morning-star. 


Speak, or anon thy child shall bleed, 

Thy boys, and thy husband dear. 

Then deep in thy brain this flinty blade 
I’ll bury from ear to ear. 

Up sprang the lads, but their sire was bound; 
They strove for the darling girl 

E’en while the hatchet o’er her head 
Waved like the vulture’s whirl. 

Nay, said Naoman. Stern he rose, 

And his pipe he laid it down; 

He touched the scalp-lock sullenly 
That rose from his shaven crown. 

The pale-faced wife keeps faith, said he, 

But false to my tribe was I: 

Woman, for love of these white lambs, 

Thou shalt see Naoman die. 

Grandly he drew his shaggy robe 
His stalwart shoulders round. 

And terribly rose the savage whoop 
As he bowed him to the ground. 

Deep in the cleft of the old man’s skull 
They drove the hatchet’s blade; 

So quick, it seemed the very blow 
That was aimed at the little maid. 

Silent the bleeding corse it lay, 

Silent they all looked on; 

But the children wept and their father moaned: 
Their only friend was gone. 
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Brightly the sun o’er the Beacon shone— 
Why should I tell thee more? 

Merrily sang the little bird 
In the cage by Murdy’s door. 

The yeoman rose, as these words he spake; 

My foot from the stone moved I. 

This was the stone of* their door, he said. 
And they laid them there to die. 

Look, it is green with the velvet ihoss; 

It was red with their blood that day: 

To God their innocent souls went up; 

But the fiends—they shall burn for aye. 

Murdy and Elsie and Eve are gone; 

Robin and Ralph—they saw 
Their mother and sister bleed like lambs 
In the wolf’s devouring paw. 

Like a tartaned chief on Scotia’s heath, 

* No savage more cool than he, 

Robin, said Ralph, as father died. 

So like his sons must we. 

And the boys they bled as martyrs bleed, 
With a cry, hali hymn, half prayer; 

And the savage that saw and told it me 
Became a Christian tfiere. 


Merrily flows the Moodna now: 

Horrid it flowed that day; 

For one and four the dead it bore; 

It carried them far away. 

And when, that day, the sun went down. 

Silent was all and drear; 

But hot through the ashes the embers glowed 
Of the cottage that once stood here. 

See, cried the man—for sunset then 
O’er the stream its crimson threw— 

Looked ever a wave so red before 
When all around ’tis blue? 

That is the stain of their blood, said he; 

At sunset it comes each night; 

In winter, this brook it freezes not. 

For nothing can make it white. 

They call it the Murderer’s Brook, full well, 
Quoth he, as he dried his eye; • 

But for innocent souls and true, like theirs, 
’Twas harder to live than die. 

It was hard to live in those heathen days. 

If half be true that’s told; 

And the Christian that came to the howling woods 
Was a daring man and bold. 
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Bold were his boys, and bold his girls; 

But his wife, bethinketh md, . 

Was bolder far than the innocents. 

And a hero more than he; 

For ’twas not the robin that looked so red. 
Nor the berry so black, hereby; 

’Twas the Indian that ever was lurking near. 
And the sheen of his piercing eye. 


EATS. 

T was really true, then! 

Poor old Barrada, after so many years, 
happy at last! Well, that was good. So 
much snatched from sorrow, at any rate. 
And how pretty she was! yet forty, if a 
day—Barrada nearly half again as old— 
and she had waited for him twenty years. 

It had been a standing joke with ns that 
when Barrada’s ship came in he was to mar¬ 
ry—was to marry this faithful but mythical 
Louisa, who, somewhere unseen in the back¬ 
ground, was waiting for the shabby old fel¬ 
low in whom she believed enough to wait, 
but who, although he contrived in various 
mysterious ways to i^rocure a livelihood for 
one, had never proved quite equal to pro¬ 
curing that livelihood for two, notwith¬ 
standing that he was always on the point 
of fortune, just about to command success— 
a fair wind blowing in the sails of his ship 
that never came to shore. 

It seemed absurd to think of Barrada’s 
marrying at all. But that a lovely woman 
—and he always said she Avas lovely—should 
cherish a romantic and sentimental attach¬ 
ment to the old felloAv seemed the most chi¬ 
merical of all his chimeras. And here it 
was, really true. 

I was passing the Church of St. Cecilia, 
and I saw them come out, inarried. I had 
been attracted by the sound of the loAv-roll- 
ing organ, and had turned my head just in 
time to lift my hat to old Barrada and his 
bride. But it was a Avasted courtesy so far 
as they Avere concerned: they never saw 
me. They Avere in the condition of the lit¬ 
tle creature Avhose Avorld is narrowed to the 
focus of his vision, and who sees no farther 
than he can dart his tougue; they saw only 
each other and the next step as they walked. 
A sweet apple-blossom face was hers, Avith 
its blue eyes, its dimple, its coufiduig smile, 
framed in a ripide of chestnut hair; a state¬ 
ly, Avell-made shape. And old Barrada—he 
looked a mercenary Don Quixote in modern 
morning costume. With his haAAdi nose, his 
riotous gray jiair, his dark eye blazing from 
under a jungle of black eyebroAV, his Avarlike 
mtistache, the erect height of his figure, his 
haughty bearing—indeed you would have 
taken him for nothing less than a field-mar¬ 
shal ; you would never have suspected him 
to be a rat-catcher. And yet he was: a rat¬ 
catcher. 

That is, he had become a rat-catcher. It 


Avas becoming a rat-catcher that enabled 
him to marry. When he was a field-mar¬ 
shal he could no more marry than a church 
mouse. A church mouse, indeed, was not 
so poor as he, for the little rodent ahvays 
has the candle ends to gnaw, and there 
were times when, for want of a meal, old 
Barrada had been at his ivits’ ends. 

When he Avas a field-marshal ? Oh yes; 
old Barrada had all the decorations. Ho 
was a Knight Della Morte of one royal re¬ 
bellion ; he had the stars and ribbons of an¬ 
other, conferred upon the field. The only 
trouble about them was that he had no coat 
quite suitable to wear with them. Wher¬ 
ever there had been revolt against tyranny, 
wherever there had been foot-hold for a fili- 
bustero, there, all at once, old Barrada had 
seemed to appear, like a precipitate from the 
revolutionary atmosphere. He had been 
hunted by blood-hounds with a kingly pre¬ 
tender in Spain; he had floated down the 
mountain streams of Oriental Europe on 
bladders, carrying dispatches in his mouth 
from one insurgent army to another; he 
had chased slavers a stern chase from ocean 
to ocean; he had seen the inside of the Khe¬ 
dive’s prisons; it Avas Avhispered under the 
breath that he knew more than he chose to 
tell concerning certain dark uprisings under' 
the outrageous rule of British India; while 
the political hurricanes that infest the isl¬ 
ands of the West Indian waters had drawn 
him into their Amrtex, whei^ he was beach¬ 
ing his boatful of arms on remote shores 
under shadoAV of OA^erhanging x)alm groves, 
or else escaping the garrote in the public 
plazas; and as to the tempests in the South 
American tea-pots, he had been an unfail¬ 
ing constituent of them, hanged on a lamp 
post by one party just in time to be cut 
doAvn by the other too frequently for the 
occurrence to he worthy of special note. If 
in all this he sought liberty, Avithout doubt 
there was a grain of self-seeking there too. 
He never forgot the ingots of the incas, nor 
that De Soto shod his horse with silver. 

For the rest of the time he recerted a pre¬ 
carious income from various neAvspapers, to 
which he contributed elaborate revieAvs of 
the campaign in Beloochistan, and of the 
military pretensions of the chief of the Lak- 
lacs—to do him justice, excellently written 
articles, although they were upon subjects 
which for popular apprehension might be 
called abstruse, and their honors were al¬ 
ways worn modestly by the editors Avho, 
through their means, were accredited with a 
fund of cui'ious and useless hut unsuspected 
knoAvledge. When exery other means fail- ' 
ed—no rebellions to join and none to write 
about—old Barrada used to button his coat 
the more tightly, and liA’^e uncomplainingly 
upon apples, solacing himself with vicAvs of 
the future and Loui*sa; of the Mexican sil¬ 
ver mine, in which his interest was undi- 
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Tided, but wMcb was full of water; of bis 
shares in the Nova Zembla Ice Company, 
where the ice harvest was undisputed, but 
where the harvesting fleet was frozen in, 
and had been any time these twenty years; 
of his great scheme for condensiug sunshine 
into a substance to be dissolved in dark 
'days and dull weather, to which he never 
could get any listeners ; of the hour when 
Louisa and himself should ride in their car¬ 
riage, and see the hats come off of this head 
and of that, whose owners were not yet poor 
enough to do him honor. Dear old Barrada! 
we used to laugh at him, but we were all 
fond of him, and would many a time have 
relieved his necessities but for his unflinch¬ 
ing pride that never abased itself to the 
acceptance of a dollar unearned. 

Having this prelude, you may judge of my 
surprise one morning when, not meeting him 
for some months, happening to pass the Ver¬ 
vain House, I saw Barrada comiug down the 
steps using a gold tooth-pick, dressed most 
unimpeachably, and beckoning to the driver 
of a stylish clarence—^looking altogether as 
if one of the numberless South American 
governments whose debts he had assumed 
in times gone by had come into liquidation. 

How are you, Barrada I cried. How 
goes the world V’ 

Never better,” he answered. Never 
better! I’m on the high-road to fortune, 
you’ll be glad to know, at last.” 

The high-road to fortune ?” I asked, per¬ 
haps a little indifferently, it being a romance 
which familiarity made less critically inter¬ 
esting than some others. 

^^Ah, you’re a trifle skeptical,” he said. 
“ But it’s fact this time, though—solid fact. 
I have the shekels.” 

‘^How in the world—” I began. 

Haven’t you heard ?” he asked, in the 
gayest and most pleased surprise. And then 
bringing his voice down to a whistle that 
might have terrified any lurker in dark 
holes; Rats!” he cried. Rats!” 

''What!” 

" Rats!” he repeated, exultantly. " Rats! 
Is there any thing singular in that, that you 
should wear so puzzled a face?” he exclaim¬ 
ed. "Is not 'rats’ a term of the English 
language ? Are you persuaded of my insan¬ 
ity?” And he took out and flourished a 
handkerchief of Indian grass-cloth, embroid¬ 
ered with a monogram in gold thread the 
size of your hand. 

"I am not sure that I quite understand 
you, Barrada,” I said, hesitatingly. 

"Well, then, I reiterate, my good friend,” 
he replied, in the best humor, "that I am 
on the high-road to fortune, and although 
not in Cinderella’s coach, yet, nevertheless, 
drawn there by rats. I see you haven’t 
heard a word about it! I’m so glad to be 
the one to tell you—” 

" To tell me what ?” I asked, impatiently. 
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" Yes, Sir, rats are conducting me on this 
road fi-om ruin,” he said. " To tell you that! 
It doesn’t sound very well; something else 
would sound better—coals, bonds, real es¬ 
tate. But the jingling of the guinea sounds 
just as well apropos of rats as of puts and 
calls; ' helps the hurt that honor feels,’ my 
man, amazingly.” 

"Do tell me what in wonder you mean, 
Barrada!” I cried. 

He laughed long and gayly, took out a 
wallet, and, opening it, ran his thumb 
through a packet of new bank-biUs, re¬ 
placed it, and drew a slippery handful of 
gold coin from his pocket, letting them, one 
after another, slide back again, except the 
quarter eagle that made a leap for freedom, 
and rolled down the step, to be seized by a 
little boot-black, at whom Barrada twinkled 
his eye as he made off with it. "I’ll tell 
you all about it,” said Barrada. " Of course 
I had some scruples of pride at first. I re¬ 
membered that one of my great-grandfathers 
was a Spanish beggar of a grandee, that I 
sprang from the English gentry myself, and 
that my coat of arms bears a noble quarter¬ 
ing. But you can’t live on quarteriugs now, 
can you ?” he said, turning upon me. 

" I really don’t know. I never tried.” 

"I have—-and failed. And if my ances¬ 
tors thought no more of me than to let me 
fall into such a strait, why the deuce should 
I think of them? All the more, if there’s 
a dear girl waitiug with divine patience. 
Wen, and one night, when hunger pinched 
—^yes, indeed, hunger pinched—I sat curs¬ 
ing my lot, when a little scratching and 
scraping in the waU rasped on me. ' A rat 
i’ the arras.’ And with the words came a 
flash, an inspiration. ' By George! I have 
it!’ I shouted. And I had it. Sir—the one 
charm, the one compeUing word, the one 
mystical scroU of letters that the alchemists 
were always seeking in order to turn dross 
to gold.” 

" Nonsense, Barrada.” 

"Fact. It was an old recipe, Sir, that 
was written in my grandmother’s Bible. I 
believe in the Bible, Sir!” cried Barrada, as 
if challenging the whole force of the in¬ 
fidel. 

"Well?” I said, recalling him. 

"Well, an old recipe. I knew its value, 
for I had tried it once before—once when 
we were shut up by the hostile party in the 
citadel of the fortress of Herzegothuria. 
Provisions were scant then at the best, you 
may imagine: aching appetite stimulated 
our brains in those days; but long before 
we came to a diet of sole-leather we were 
alarmed by the impudence of the rats, and 
had the fate of the old bishop who was eat¬ 
en by rats in his tower before us. I don’t 
know but I may have told you that one car¬ 
ried off a soldier’s baby—” 

"No, you never told me.” 
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By tlie Read; and would speedily haye 
converted her into rats but for a timely 
bomb that blew her out of the same hole 
she went in at.” 

“ Oh; come now, Barrada!” 

“ Eact, Sir, fact. And another fact is that 
you fellows, who stay at home and fight 
your battles in columns of fine print, never 
believe a word that we can tell you—we who 
have had all the rub, and have lived through 
all the detail that never finds its way into 
print.” 

^^Ah, well, that has nothing to do with 
your fortune,” I said. 

Hasn’t it? You shall see. My good 
friend, it has every thing to do with my 
fortune. I remembered, I say, my grand¬ 
mother’s recipe, the only legacy the sweet 
old soul ever left me. I compounded it, ap¬ 
plied it. In three days’ time there was one 
dying rat gasping for air and water on the 
barbacan ; and there was such an irruption 
of angry, infuriated rats from the fortress 
overrunning the enemy, such an army of 
rats scampering through the mines and 
counter - mines, into the camp, over the 
equipage, through the commissary—such a 
sally of swarming wildernesses of multi¬ 
tudinous rats—^that the enemy raised the 
siege at once, and retired in confusion be¬ 
fore them.” 

Oh, pshaw! Tell that to the marines.” 

What would be the use ? They wouldn’t 
believe it any more than you do,” said 
Barrada, with his imperturbable good hu¬ 
mor. I suppose you wouldn’t believe ei¬ 
ther—” 

That time is money ? I do. And that 
you have an immense fortune, old boy, in 
that commodity. But I haven’t, and must 
be going—” 

Well, then, to make a long story short,” 
said Barrada, with a detaining gesture, I 
wrote out my grandmother’s recipe again, 
after hesitating two or three days about it, 
I must confess, for my old blue blood tin¬ 
gled at the word rat-catcher. I compound¬ 
ed it again, and then, box in hand, I went 
boldly to the keeper of the Vervain House, 
and told him what I could do for him in the 
way of ridding him of his rats. Rats, Sir ? 
They swarmed in that house; they went in 
when you did; they ate the quicksilver off 
the mirrors and the soap out of the sinks; 
they had become that bold that guests had 
to take the drawers from the bureaus and 
stand them on end, in order to get the room 
quiet enough for sleep, the rumpus in the 
drawers was so alarming. Cat-naps were 
all they could indulge in under the circum¬ 
stances ; and if sound sleep was indispen¬ 
sable, then they were obliged to take two 
rooms, and order a cheese into the outer one 
to divert the minds of the vermin. Listen 
to this, will you?” said Barrada, growing 
excited, and bonding forward with an ac¬ 


centing finger. “ They actually carried off 
half a dozen bottles of the wines, whiskies, 
and other liquors—choicest brands, mind 
you—from the cellars every day of their 
lives, and nobody to hinder!” 

You don’t mean so !” 

^^Not one less. So I told Vervain I could 
rid him of his rats. By Jove, I thought of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin, Sir, and, by Jove, 
I looked like him! But the man’s life was 
a burden to him; rats were his bane; rat’s 
bane had been his ruin. He didn’t believe 
me, but he let me try; he gave me the com¬ 
mission to free his house, and I did it.” 

^^You did? The Vervain? By George, 
Barrada,” I cried, with interest, “ that was 
a good day’s work! How under heaven did 
you accomplish it ?” 

^^Well, I don’t mind telling you—quite 
between ourselves. I set a trap and caught 
one rat. Then I anointed him with—well, 
no; that’s my secret j it’s valuable while I 
have it, but one of the things it spoils to 
share. I anointed him from ears to tip with 
the contents of my box, and then I let him 
run. The moment that the other rats touch¬ 
ed him, saw him, scented him, they fled for 
dear life, fled as if the devil was after them, 
fled down this wainscot and up that fur¬ 
ring and along the other rafters, through 
the halls, out of the doors, into the streets—” 

But, Barrada, it’s impossible. Why, how 
can you account for any thing—” 

‘‘ I’m not obliged to account for it. I’m 
only called upon to effect it. However, I 
suppose the other rats look upon this rat as 
a dirty dog, dislike his company, and are 
afraid of getting into the same pucker them¬ 
selves if they stay; so they judge discretion 
to be the better part of valor, and take flight 
for parts unknown. The anointed rat comes 
out for water or air, or for some other reason 
best known to himself, in two or three days, 
and dies: it’s a case of extreme unction, you 
see, for him, poor vagabond. Yes, Sir,” cried 
Barrada, suddenly, as the last echo of his 
hearty laughter pealed—this old fellow who 
never used to know how to laugh—yes, I 
cleared the Vervain House, and Vervain 
gave me a certificate, which I took to the 
St. Clair, and so onward through the Blen¬ 
heim, the Bancroft—in fact, I have a stack 
of themand he took from another pocket 
an appalling file of applications from the 
various leading hotels of the country for his 
services. You see, I charge them a proper 
stipend at the start, and afterward I put an 
agent there, who engages to keep the house 
perpetually free on receipt of board and so 
much a year. He gets the board, and I get 
the ^ so much;’ it’s quite handsome, let me 
assure you.” 

Certainly, Barrada,” I replied, not in the 
least believing it to be any more than one 
of his usual castles in Spain that he was 
building, in spite of the accidental gold coin 
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and greenbacks, “ tbere can^t be any doubt 
that your forfune is made.” 

^^Not a bit of doubt,” said be, still with 
his air of the fine day-dreamer. ^^To be 
sure, there are disagreeable things in con¬ 
nection with it that might discourage some 
people, as there are with every business un¬ 
der heaven. For instance, my agent was to 
have the best board for himself and wife at 
the Vervain so long as I fulfilled my obli¬ 
gations. They were a gentleman and lady 
of good appearance, fine manners, impecuni¬ 
ous ; but that we may all be some day, you 
know. I have been myself. Well, they 
met with every sort of obstruction—the ta¬ 
bles were full, their chairs were taken, the 
soup was all gone, their rooms were not at¬ 
tended to, their orders were not filled. Fi¬ 
nally I looked into it, on their complaint, 
and I traced it to the steward. Do you be¬ 
lieve me, Sir”—with righteous indignation 
—‘^that scandalous scoundrel had been in 
the habit of selling out of the back-door some 
half dozen bottles daily of the wines, whis¬ 
kies, and other liquors—choicest brands, 
mind you—from the cellar, and charging 
those bottles to the rats! And now that 
there were no rats to charge them to, he 
wanted to make the place too hot to hold 
these rat-ridding strangers. I soon gave 
him his quietus, though, and since then it has 
been smooth sailing. I have been through 
the hotels here; have free lunch at every 
one of them ; am going on now to the next 
city. How many cities are there in the 
country. Sir—how many hotels in each city ? 
Do you see ? How can there be any doubt 
of fortune ? Why, it’s as certain as to-mor¬ 
row ! I’ve money in the bank! Piling it 
in—piling it in! By George, there’s mill¬ 
ions in it!” 

But, Barrada,” I said, I don’t see that 
you make any headway against the rats. 
You only kill one poor little fellow; you 
don’t exterminate them.” 

^^Exterminate them!” he cried, with a 
start. Good heavens! do you take me for 
a fool ? Of course I don’t exterminate them. 
I’m in the rat business,” he cried. Here his 
voice fell, his eye twinkled again. ^^The 
rat business. Sir! Should I destroy my stock 
in trade, kill the goose that lays the fatted 
calf ?—I mean—you know what I mean! My 
good friend, I’m in the rat busiiress! Going 
up town ? I’m bound the other way. God 
bless you, my dear fellow. I knew you’d be 
glad. By-the-way, if you hear any one 
speak of this change of fortune, I’ve had a 
legacy from my grandmother. Best so, for 
Louisa’s sake. By-by.” And I left him 
driving his imaginary army of rats before 
him from New York to Baltimore, from Bal¬ 
timore to Eichmond, from Eichmond to the 
Gulf; and I felt that the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin was nothing to him. 

Occupied with my own affairs, I had hard¬ 


ly given him another thought, till I sudden¬ 
ly came upon him as he stepped along the 
porch of St. Ceciha’s to the rolling music of 
the organ, with that fair apple-blossom- 
faced woman on his arm; and I was still 
full of wonder concerning him and his re¬ 
membered story when I reached a distant 
city, some days afterward, and on coming 
in from a drive, took May’s letter, that I 
found in the box, up stairs to my wife. 

“ Just hear this, my love,” exclaimed my 
wife; and as she began to read a passage 
from May’s letter, there came a tap upon 
the door, and I opened it to admit my good 
friend the proprietor of the house. 

“ Beg pardon for interrupting,” said he. 

But may I ask if you know any thing of a 
person by the name of Barrada ?” 

Certainly. He is an old friend of mine, 
an honest gentleman,” said I, beginning to 
smell a rat. Is he here ?” 

^^Yes. He just arrived. With his wife. 
He refers to you, and brings me this certifi¬ 
cate from the Vervain House, indorsed by 
all the other houses in that place. Well, I 
am glad to hear it. The house is rat-rid¬ 
dled. I shall employ him, then.” 

This was the certificate: 

“ I hereby declare that Mr. Barrada has been employ¬ 
ed by me, for the sum of one thousand dollars, to clear 
the Vervain House of rats, and that he has performed 
his task so effectually as to drive every rat off the prem¬ 
ises I recommend him to all in need of his valuable 
services. • Victor Vervain.” 

And this was the passage of May’s, letter 
that my wife was interrupted in reading: 

If you only knew what we are suffering 
—what the whole square is suffering! We 
are swamped in an inundation of rats. No¬ 
body sleeps at night. They are every where 
—by twos and threes and twenties, grating 
and grinding, scamx)ering and squealing, in 
the larder, in the chambers, in the drawing¬ 
rooms ; they are swimming in the milk pans, 
burrowing in the butter tubs, actually baked 
in the bread! We have to keep every thing 
in tins; they steal before our face and eyes; 
they have eaten my back hair; they are in 
process of devouring the beautiful great Ax- 
minster carpets; and a couple sit this min¬ 
ute on the sideboard, one deliberately pick¬ 
ing his walnut, and the other, flat on the 
handle of the decanter, dropping his tail into 
the sherry, and then whisking it through his 
mouth. Yesterday !Mrs. Locke brought home 
my lovely pearls that I have missed so long 
and she has admired so much—well, maybe 
the rats did carry them into her house. But 
how do you suppose—unless you have seen 
one of the wretches lie on his back with an 
egg in his paws, and another drag him away 
—^that Mr. Locke’s ivory miniature turned 
up in my wardrobe, where ma found it, 
with a nest of little rats sharpening their 
teeth upon it? Poor papa’s gouty foot is 
done up in flannel till it looks hke a bale of 
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cotton, and he clears a swath round him 
with his crutch, because, putting on his boot 
the other morning, he disturbed a rat sleep¬ 
ing comfortably in the toe, who resented the 
intrusion tooth and nail. They have prob¬ 
ably ruined Charlie’s beauty for life by a 
night attack upon his face, which had been 
smeared with tallow for a cold. As for the 
cat, they ate her up long ago. There is 
nothing left of the little black-and-tan but 
the ears that you never would have cut off. 
And to-night we are all sitting up in mor¬ 
tal terror, for they have taken bundles and 
bundles of the lucifer-matches, every match 
in the house, out of sight and into the walls, 
to nibble off the phosphorus in peace, and 
we are momently expecting the flames to 
burst out all around us. It is worse than 
the plagues in Egypt. What do you sup¬ 
pose we have done ? and are we, on this lit¬ 
tle street, so much worse than the rest of 
the world ? Only a square away the people 
at the Vervain House are eating and drink¬ 
ing and dancing and gambling as if Sodom 
and Gomorrah had shaken off their ashes— 
and nobody sees a rat! They do say that 
an old filibustero named Barrada— But, 
no, that is an absurd impossibility!” 


ALIF-LAILA. 

25asterii Stori). 

By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

HE monthly magazine, as known to our 
Western civilization, dates, of course, 
from a period this side of the re-invention 
of printing in Europe—or of what Bishop 
Whately wisely calls the introduction of 
paper in the West. Our sets of monthlies, 
bi-monthlies, and semi-monthlies only run 
back a hundred or two years, therefore—to 
the joy of librarians, to whom, be it con¬ 
fessed, they bring misery untold. 

But in the East, where printing has ex¬ 
isted so long that the memory of man goes 
not to the contrary, it is almost impossible 
to say how far back was the introduction of 
the monthly literary magazine. This pub¬ 
lication was accompanied with certain ad¬ 
vantages and certain disadvantages, which 
sprang from the peculiarities of the Eastern 
calendar. The Eastern month being lunar, 
the magazine, if accuracy were consulted, 
had to be issued once in twenty-nine days, 
twelve hours, and forty-four minutes. On 
the other hand, the people of the East are 
less exacting or precise than we are in their 
estimates of time; and in the long-run, if 
they had thirteen monthlies in one year and 
twelve in each of the next two years, it gen¬ 
erally proved that subscribers were satisfied. 

There is a story of two of these early 
magazines—universally known through the 
East, where, indeed, it is told in many ex¬ 
aggerated and impossible forms—which is 


worth repeating for Western readers not 
yet familiar with it; for it Jives both in¬ 
struction and warning in an age in which 
every boy in college and every girl in a 
female seminary” regards magazine-writ¬ 
ing as the chief end of man and of woman 
—an age in which editors are feeling round, 
somewhat blindly, to know what their rights 
may be, or whether, in fact, they have any 
rights, which is doubtful. The story sim¬ 
ply told, without any of the absurd adorn¬ 
ments which are put upon it in the East, 
teaches all men how some of the most diffi¬ 
cult editorial questions were decided there, 
and what are the delicate relations between 
contributors and the public. 

Far back in the period of mythical histo¬ 
ry in the East two brothers, men of spirit, 
tact, shrewdness, and literary culture, con¬ 
ducted at the same time two monthly mag¬ 
azines. The offices of publication were so 
far from each other, and the ^^constituen¬ 
cies” were so different, that the two jour¬ 
nals did not in the least interfere with each 
other. Those were in the happy days when 
there were no mails; and each magazine had 
its own staff and its own contributors, the 
one set skilled in the language and litera¬ 
ture of Tartary, and the other in those of 
India. Though the two brothers loved each 
other, they seldom exchanged letters, and 
the chosen contributors of one journal nev¬ 
er sent articles to the other. 

One of these magazines, called the Friend 
of the City, in their queer Eastern way, was 
published at Delhi. The other, called the 
King of the Age, was published at Samar- 
cand. Each of them achieved great popu¬ 
larity, and, by virtue of its popularity, great 
power. At Delhi, in particular, the editor 
became the real controlling power in the 
city, and in what we call the kingdom. Not 
but what there was some kind of a sachem 
or mikado, who in after-ages would have 
been called a sultan or an emperor, who 
did not edit the magazine, but was kept for 
or by his sins in a certain prison, which he 
called a palace, which stood where Shah Je- 
han long after built his magnificent abode. 
But this poor dog of a mikado had nothing 
to do with the real government. He had to 
put his seal to a good many documents, and 
he had to settle a horrible mess of quarrels 
among his servants and harem people every 
day; and sometimes he had the bore of turn¬ 
ing out in the hot sun, with umbrellas and 
elephants and bands of music, and so on, to 
receive some foreign embassy. This he call¬ 
ed reigning, and a very stupid life it was, 
and very hard work did it bring upon him. 
But all the fun of command, all the real dis¬ 
position of the forces of Delhi and that coun¬ 
try, and all the comfort of life which comes 
from success and the joy of eventful liv¬ 
ing,” these came, not to this i^oor shah, mo¬ 
gul, sultan, emperor, or sachem, or what- 
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ever you choose to call him, hut to the ed¬ 
itor of the Friend of the City. He drove his 
span of horses wheu he chose and as he 
chose, he sent the army where he chose 
when he chose, and he dictated the terms 
of the treaties with the foreign powers. All 
this he did because he had a large subscrip¬ 
tion list and he edited well. 

With similar success, though with some 
difference in form, his younger brother edit¬ 
ed the King of the Age at distant Samarcand. 
Now you ought to know, dear reader, what 
I am sorry to say you do not know, that 
Samarcand is far, far away from Delhi. It 
is more than a thousand miles, were a car¬ 
rier-dove flying to his love in Delhi from 
his cage in Samarcand; and when you come 
to tedious traveling by camels and horses 
and asses—why, there are rivers and mount¬ 
ains between, and the ways, such as they 
are, turn hither and thither, so that the 
journey is two thousand miles or more. All 
the same, the editor of the Friend of the City 
dearly loved his brother who edited the 
King of the Age; and after they had been 
parted twenty years, he felt so strong a de¬ 
sire to see this brother that he directed his 
chief assistant editor to repair to him at 
Samarcand and to bring him. 

Having taken the advice of this sub-ed¬ 
itor, who was a more practical person than 
he was, he gave orders to prepare handsome 
presents, such as horses adorned with cost¬ 
ly jewels, and mamelukcs and beautiful vir¬ 
gins, and the most expensive stuffs of India. 
He then wrote a letter to his brother, in 
which he told him how eager he was to see 
him; and having sealed it and given it to the 
sub-editor, together with the presents, he 
bade him strain his nerves and tuck up his 
skirts and go and return as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. The sub-editor answered, ‘^I hear, 
and I obey.’^ He packed his baggage and 
made ready his provisions in three days, 
and on the fourth day he departed and went 
toward the wastes and the mountains. He 
traveled night and day. The different news 
agents in the x>rovinces where he stopped 
came forth to meet him with costly presents 
and gifts of gold and silver, and accounts 
of sales, and orders for back numbers and 
bound volumes, and each news agent accom¬ 
panied the sub-editor one day’s journey. 
Thus he continued until he approached the 
city of Samarcand, when he sent forward a 
messenger to the editor of the King of the 
Age to inform him of his approach. The 
messenger entered the city, inquired the way 
to the oJOfice, and introducing himself to the 
editor, kissed the ground before him, and 
acquainted him with the approach of his 
brother’s sub-editor. On this the editor or¬ 
dered all his staff, with the proof-readers 
and publishers, to go forth a day’s journey 
to meet him, and they did so. And when 
they met him, they welcomed him and walk¬ 


ed by his stirrups till they returned into the 
city. The messenger from Delhi then de¬ 
livered his chief’s letter. The Samarcand 
editor took it, read it, and understood its 
contents. “ But,” said he to the messenger, 
“ I will not go till I have entertained thee 
three days.” He therefore lodged him in a 
palace befitting his rank, accommodated all 
his suit in tents, and appointed all things 
requisite in food and drink, and for three 
days they feasted. His New-Year’s number 
was just j)rinted, and having got that oft’ his 
hands, on the fourth day he equipped him¬ 
self for the journey, and collected presents 
suitable to his brother’s dignity. 

Having completed these preparations, he 
left the charge of the magazine with his 
chief of staff, and set out for his visit to his 
brother. As is the custom in the East, the 
caravan encamped a mile from the city to 
make sure that nothing was forgotten. It 
occurred to the Samarcand brother, after 
his evening meal, that it would be well to 
take with him an early copy of the New- 
Year’s number in advance to his brother, as 
they were not yet delivered to the trade. 
He mounted his horse, therefore, and rode 
back to the city, and to save himself from 
going to the office, he stopped near the 
gates, at the house of one of his chief con¬ 
tributors—a young lady of great promise, 
whose rex^utation had been manufactured, 
indeed, by the King of the Age —to ask her 
for the “ early copy” which had been sent 
to her because she had some verses in it. 

What did he see as he entered the house 
but that this false woman was giving a 
sealed letter to a negro slave. He seized it, 
he tore it open, and found that it was a 
copy of verses which she had written and 
addressed to the Fountain of Light, which 
was the rival magazine in Samarcand. On 
beholding this, the world became black be¬ 
fore his eyes. He said to himself, ^^If this 
happens when I have not departed from the 
city, what will not this vile woman do while 
I am sojourning with my brother?” He 
then drew his cimeter and cut off her head, 
as she fell at his knees for pardon. He 
took from her table the early copy of the 
King of the Age, gave orders for dex^arture, 
and journeyed to the city of Delhi. 

As they approached Delhi, the Friend of 
the City, or the editor of that journal,' came 
out to meet them, and welcomed his brother 
with the utmost delight. He then ordered 
that the city should be decorated for the 
occasion. But the mind of his brother was 
distracted by reflections upon the conduct 
of his favorite contributor. Excessive grief 
took possession of him, and his countenance 
became sallow and his frame emaciated. 
His brother observed these symptoms of a 
mind ill at ease, and asked him the cause. 

Oh, my brother!” he replied, 1 have an 
inward wound;” but he explained not to 
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him the cause. His host then proposed a 
great press excursion on the Jumna, \ 7 hich 
he hoped might cheer his brother’s mind. 
But after all the preparations had been 
made, he was destined to suffer disappoint¬ 
ment, his brother being so ill that the party- 
proceeded without him. 

After they had gone, the poor sufferer 
from Samarcand'sat in Ids beautiful apart¬ 
ment in his brother’s palace, and to divert 
his mind, looked out into the garden. Scarce¬ 
ly was the excursion party gone, when a gay 
laughing party of young men and women 
came into the garden, whom he recognized 
at once as being the contributors to his 
brother’s magazine, all of whom had been 
introduced to him at a collation the day 
before. He was interested to see their pro¬ 
ceedings. They entertained themselves in 
the garden; and the favorite contributor of 
all, a lady celebrated through India for her 
short stories, sat down by a fountain, clapped 
her hands, and cried, “Masoud! Masoud!” 
Now Masoud was the editor of the Pearl of 
Witj which was an upstart magazine, the 
hated rival of the Frimd of the City. In a 
moment he came in, led by two mamelukes, 
who made prostrations before him j and he 
bowed to the chief contributor, and sat at 
her feet. Then she drew from her pocket a 
little roll of vellum, and read to him and to 
all the others a short story of only six thou¬ 
sand words. And all the contributors ap¬ 
plauded, some from sympathy and some to 
conceal their jealousy. But Masoud ap¬ 
plauded most of all, and took the roll, and 
hung around her neck a necklace of dia¬ 
monds. Then all the other contributors 
read articles in turn; and Masoud took an 
article from each, and to each he gave either 
a purse of gold, or a bracelet, or a diamond, 
according to the reputation before the pub¬ 
lic of each contributor. Now all these rep¬ 
utations had been made by the advertising 
clerk of the Friend of the City. 

When, therefore, the Samarcand editor 
saw from his window these shameless pro¬ 
ceedings, his heart warmed gladly within 
him. “By Allah!” he exclaimed, “my af¬ 
fliction is lighter than this affliction!” His 
grief was soothed, and he no longer ab¬ 
stained from food and drink. 

And so i.t fell out that when, after five 
days, his brother returned from the excur¬ 
sion, he was delighted to find that his broth¬ 
er guest was cheerful and well. His face 
had recovered its color, and he ate with ap¬ 
petite. Oh, my brother!” he cried, “ how 
is this change ? Acquaint me with thy con¬ 
dition.” Then his brother took him on one 
side, away from the staff, from the mame¬ 
lukes and the publishers, and told him all. 
The Delhi editor could not believe the tale. 
But the next day he made as if he would go 
on an excursion with the Board of Trade; 
and no sooner had the party left the city ! 


than he returned to his palace in disguise, 
and then, looking from the window as his 
brother had done, he saw a like sight: the 
contributors were all reading their articles, 
and selling them to Masoud and other edit¬ 
ors of rival magazines. 

As soon as the editor saw this, he wrote a 
note to the chief contributor, and asked her 
to call at the office the next day. So soon as 
she entered, he charged her with her guilt; 
and before the miserable creature could re¬ 
ply, he drew his cimeter and cut off her 
head. He then seut shorter notes to the 
lesser contributors; and as each one enter¬ 
ed the office, he explained briefly that he 
knew all, and, with his own hand, beheaded 
him. He then ordered the porters and jan¬ 
itors to throw the heads and bodies into 
the Jumna, and, with his brother’s assist¬ 
ance, he called in a new circle of new con¬ 
tributors, and made up the next number of 
the Friend of the City from-their poems and 
articles. The director of advertisements 
and of press criticisms manufactured repu¬ 
tations for them all, and the number was 
IDronounced the most brilliant number of 
the Friend of the City which had ever been 
published. 

Then the editor sent advance copies to 
each of these contributors, and asked them 
to call at the office the next morning. As 
each one called, the editor drew his cime¬ 
ter and cut off the contributor’s head. He 
then called the porters and janitors and 
bade them throw the carcasses and heads 
into the Jumna, and i^roceeded to n\ake up 
the next number. And thus he did for 
three years. 

As the third year passed, however, the as¬ 
sistant editors began to observe that there 
was a certain difficulty in collecting poems 
and articles. Nay, it was even whispered 
that in the publication office they feared 
that the magazine was losing poj)ularity. 
The rumors from the publication office were 
not often permitted to exhale in the edito¬ 
rial rooms. But still there was a suspicion 
that from the homes of the authors who had 
been cut short so summarily there was go¬ 
ing out a sort of public opinion unfavorable 
to the renewal of subscriptions. As for au¬ 
thors, for some time they presented them¬ 
selves freely. Each poet and each story 
writer was quite sure that her communica¬ 
tion was so much better than any thing 
which had ever been written before that 
they all moved up to the fatal edge of pub¬ 
lication with serenity, each quite sure that 
for herself the rule would be reversed, and 
each quite sure that the others deserved de¬ 
capitation. But, as has been said, after three# 
years the steady supply of articles was a 
little checked, i)erhaps because a rumor was 
put in circulation by the conductors of the 
Pearl of Wit that the editor of the Friend of 
the City was crazy, and could not if he would. 
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and would not if he could, tell a had article 
from a good one. 

All these rumors and contingencies made 
the position of the sub-editor very uncom¬ 
fortable as the third year drew to a close. 
He had to make up each number all the 
same, and he had to direct the chief of the 
advertisements how to make the reputa¬ 
tions of the authors. But really the authors 
were so short-lived now that the reputations 
were scarcely worth the making. 

Of this remarkable man the name unfor¬ 
tunately is lost. But, happily for literature 
and for posterity, he had two remarkable 
daughters, of'whom the eldest has won an 
extraordinary reputation in the East, where 
she stands, indeed, at the very head of lit¬ 
erature. At the period with which this his¬ 
tory deals she was young and beautiful. 
She had a courage above her sex, remark¬ 
able penetration, and genius unbounded. 
She had read every thing, and her memory 
was so wonderful that of all she had read 
she forgot nothing. She had studied his¬ 
tory, philosophy, medicine, and the arts, and 
her verses were acknowledged to be better 
than those of the most distinguished poets 
of her time. As has been said, her beauty 
was ravishing, and her amiability and her 
virtue rivaled her wit, her memory, her pru¬ 
dence, her accomplishments, and her person¬ 
al loveliness. 

One day, when the sub-editor had white 
paper before him, wondering hcfw he should 
make up the schedule” for his next num¬ 
ber, this lovely girl came to him and said, 
^^Papa, grant me a boon;” and she kissed 
him. 

And he said, A thousand, my darling.” 

^‘Though they should cost you the half 
of your kingdom, papa ?” 

“ Though they should cost me the whole, 
my darling,” said the fond father, rashly. 

The girl clapped her hands and cried. 
Victory! victory! Papa, I want to write 
the first article for the next number of the 
Friend of the City.” 

Oh, how agonized was her poor father! 
How he begged her to release him from his 
fatal promise! but in vain. The girl was 
determined. She had her father’s word, 
and she would not let him go. 

Dear child,” he said, have you lost your 
senses f You know that the chief cuts off 
the head of each contributor as soon as she 
has received the advance copy of the mag¬ 
azine. Do you really ask me to offer you 
to the knife ?” 

Yes, papa,” said the brave girl; I know 
all the danger that I run, and it does not 
deter me. If I die, my death will be glori¬ 
ous. If I live, I save my country.” 

And at last the wretched father, driven 
to a partial consent by his daughter’s firm¬ 
ness, went to the editor-in-chief with the 
schedule of the number for his approval. 


and showed to him that the first article on 
the fatal list, namely, 

» THE TKAVELING MERCHANT,” 

was 

“by scheherezade.” 

The editor knew the name full weU, and he 
knew that the author was the sub-editor’s 
daughter. 

“ Dog,” said he, “ do you suppose that be¬ 
cause I am fond of you and use you, I shaU 
spare your cursed house more than any oth¬ 
er house in Delhi ?” 

The i^oor sub-editor, all in tears, said that 
he had no such hope. 

“ Be not deceived,” said the editor. 
“VHien you bring to me your daughter 
Scheherezade’s article, you take her life 
with your own hands.” 

“ Sir,” said the sub-editor, “ I hear and I 
obey. My heart will break, but I shaU obey 
you. Nature will murmur, but I know my 
j)lace, and you will see that the proofs are 
well read and that my hands do not flinch.” 
The editor accepted his promise, and bade 
him bring the article when he pleased. 

Quite in time for the first or iUustrated 
form, the sub-editor brought in the article, 
with a series of spirited illustrations, drawn 
on the block by Dinarzade, the sister of the 
virgin martyr Scheherezade. This cele¬ 
brated article has never been fully printed 
in Western journals till now, altliough it 
has attained great celebrity all over the 
world, and has often been printed in abridged 
forms. The following is a more complete 
and correct version of it than we have found 
elsewhere: 

THE TRAVELING MERCHANT. 

Once upon a time there was a rich mer¬ 
chant, wonderfully successful in his deal¬ 
ings, who had great store of goods of all 
sorts, of money also, and of women, children, 
and all sorts of slaves, as well as of houses, 
T^arehouses, and lands. And he had this 
wealth not only at home, but in all the 
countries of the world. He had to make 
journeys sometimes, so that he might see 
his factors and correspondents face to face. 
And once, when he was obliged to go and 
collect some money, he took his scrip or 
travel-bag, and packed in it some biscuit 
and some dates of Mecca for provision for 
the journey, because he would have in some 
places to pass over deserts. And so he 
mounted his horse and set out upon his 
journey. God gave him good success in his 
traveling. He came prosperously to the 
place he sought, he finished his business 
prosperously, and prosperously he set out 
upon his return. 

After he had traveled three days toward 
home, the fourth day was very hot. And 
the merchant was so much distressed by the 
heat that he turned aside into a garden by 
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the way-side to rest himself under the shade 
of some trees he saw there. He made his 
resting-place under the shade of a large nut 
tree, he fastened his horse so that he could 
not run, and then opening his scrip, he took 
out one or two biscuits and a few dates to 
make a meal. He ate the biscuits and the 
dates, and threw the date stones right and 
left upon the ground. Then, having satis¬ 
fied himself with his frugal repast, he stood 
up and washed himself, and then knelt down 
and said his prayers. 

He had not finished his prayers, but was 
still upon his knees, when he saw before him 
an immense genie, so large that while his 
feet were on the ground, his head was in the 
clouds, and so old that he was white with 
age. He held in his hand a long drawn 
sword, and before the merchant could move, 
the genie cried out to him. 

Stand up, that I may kill you with this 
sword, as you have killed my son!” 

When the merchant heard these words of 
horror he was terrified by them as much as 
he had been at the sight of the monster; 
but in the midst of his terror he stammered 
out, Oh, my lord, what is my crime ? why 
do you kill me V’ 

Then the genie replied again, I will kill 
you, as you have killed my son.^^ 

Then the merchant said, “ Who has killed 
your son 

And the genie answered, You.’^ 

Oh, my lord,’^ said the j^oor merchant, 
“I never saw your son, and I do not know 
who he is.” 

But the genie said, You have killed him.” 

. Then the merchant said, My lord, by the 
living Allah, I have not killed him. How 
and where and when did I kill him ?” 

The genie answered him, ‘^Did you not 
lie down when you came into the garden ? 
Did you not take dates out of your travel- 
bag, did you not eat the dates, and did you 
not throw the stones about, some on the left 
side, and some on the right ?” 

It is true, my lord,” said the merchant; 
‘‘ I did as you say.” 

^Wery well,” said the genie, “and so you 
killed my son; for my son was passing by 
just then, and as you threw the date stones, 
one of them struck him and killed him. 
Does not the law say, ^ Whoso killeth anoth¬ 
er, shall be killed in turn V ” 

“Verily, this is the law,” said the mer¬ 
chant ; “ but indeed, indeed, my lord, I did 
not kill your son; or, if I killed him, I call 
upon Allah to witness, without Whom is no 
might and no wisdom, that I did it unwit¬ 
tingly. Forgive me, my lord, oh, forgive me 
if I have done this thing!” 

“ No,” said the genie; “ surely you must 
die.” 

So saying, he seized the merchant and 
threw him upon the ground. Then he lift¬ 
ed his great sword into the air again and 


held it ready to strike. The poor merchant 
thought of his home and family, of his wives 
and his little ones. He thought he had not 
a moment more to live, and he shed such 
floods of tears that his clothes were wet 
with the moisture. 

He cried again, “ There is no power nor 
might but with the infinite Allah alone;” 
and then he repeated the following verses : 

“ Time knows two days: 

Of one the face is bright and clear; 

Of one the face is dark and drear. 

“ Life has two sides: 

One is as warm and glad as light; 

One is as cold and black as night. 

“ Time fooled with me: 

His flattering fingers soothed with magic spell, 

Just while his lying kiss was luring me to hell. 

“ Who sneers at me ? 

Are not the trees that feel the tempest’s blow 
The stately trees of pride that highest grow ? 

“ Come sail with me: 

See floating corpses on the topmost waves; 

The precious pearls are hid in secret caves. 

“ See the eclipse! 

A thousand stars unquenched forever blaze; * 

But sun and moon must hide their brighter rays. 

“ I looked for fruit: 

On branches green and fresh no fruit I found; 

I plucked the fruit from branches sere and browned.. 

“ Night smiled on me! 

Because I saw the diamonds in the sky, 

Poor fool! I had forgot that death was nigh.” 

When the merchant had finished these 
verses, and had wept to his heart’s content, 
the genie, who had waited through it all, 
said, “ It is enough; now I must kill you.” 

“ What!” said the merchant, “ will noth¬ 
ing change you ?” 

“Nothing,” said the genie. “You must 
die.” 

“to be continued.” 

These last words were emblazoned in a 
beautiful scroll of Dinarzade’s most perfect 
designing. 

The editor of the Friend of the City was 
not accustomed, himself, to read manu¬ 
scripts, proofs, or revises, unless the articles 
were his own. He first saw the articles of 
the sub-editor and contributors in plate 
proof. When the plate proofs of this num¬ 
ber were brought to him, he began at once 
on the story of the merchant. He read it 
with unaffected, not to say unwonted, inter¬ 
est. When he turned the last page, he said 
to himself, “ How ever will she wind it up 
in so few lines ?” And when he came to the 
masterpiece of Scheherezade’s success and 
of Dinarzade’s art, he laid down the sheets 
with a mingled feeling not easily described. 
His cruelty was foiled. But of that he 
thought little. His curiosity was piqued. 
A jaded editor of twenty-three years’ ex¬ 
perience was curious for a denouement. But 
of this he thought little. For not one mo- 
1 ment did he think of taking the author’s 
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blood. He saw too clearly the future of the 
magazine. In short, every other emotion 
sank within him before the profound awe 
which overwhelmed his being. The editor 
looked down the ages. He saw that his 
magazine might last forever. For in that 
series of plate proofs the Serial was born. 

From that moment the position of the 
lovely Scheherezade and her accomplished 
sister Dinarzade on that magazine was se¬ 
cure. That single serial ran twenty-seven 
years, through one thousand and one num¬ 
bers, and was known through the East as 
Alif-Laila.^^ Long before it ended, other se¬ 
rials had been begun, and no citizen of Del¬ 
hi or the neighborhood ever subscribed for 
the Friend of the City but he continued his 
subscription for generation after generation. 


The tales of Scheherezade have been col¬ 
lected, as is well known, in endless editions 
and translated into all languages. The lan¬ 
guages of the East are so little understood 
that the names of the magazines have in 
time been transferred to the two editors. 
The Friend of the City in Arabic is Shahriar, 
and that name in varied spelling is general¬ 
ly given to the editor of that print. His 
brother, by a similar oversight, is usually 
called Shahzeban, which word means the 
King of the Age. 

But these names are forgotten, as they 
should be. The name which is remembered 
is that of the lovely and virtuous Schehere- 
zade, the savior of her country, who, to her 
other titles to the gratitude of men, adds 
this, that she invented the Serial. 


GABRIELLO AND ADRIANA. 

[a dramatic sketch hitherto unpublished.] 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 


G. Come hither, Adriana. You and I 
Have lived in Brescia here as lovers—nay, 

Husband and wife—now full three years, or more ? 

A. ’Tis more. 

G. You’re right, sweet; ’tis so. In that time 
I never failed to see you at the hour 
We fixed for meeting. If ’twere fine, ’twas well; 

If cold, my love was warm; if stormy, I 
Wrapped my cloak round and smiled, for you were safe; 
And when the piping winds of winter blew 
Sleet and the drenching rain against me, and 
On high the fighting elements cast out 
Their sheeted fires (clearing the middle air 
From pestilence), ’twas something cheerful still 
To think o’the after-welcome you would give me. 
But these are trifies. 

A. Not to me. I know 

How constant you have been, love. Have I not 
Confessed it often? 

G. Often. 

A. Well! then why 

Remind me thus—thus harshly (for you did)— 

Of what I own to gratefully ? 

G. Adriana) 

Last night, ’tis said—the only night when I, 

Since our sweet marriage, have been barred from you— 
The young Count Strozzi visited—your fathet'; 

Was’t not so ? 

A. Yes. 

G. And why was I excluded ? 

A. I had a silly trouble on me. You 
Will laugh when I shall tell you of’t. I hope 
You will indeed laugh, if’t be but to shame 
Me from my idle fears. I have had a dream— 

G. Poor girl! [Smiling.'] 

A. A horrid dream. Sit closer still. 

And press your palm ’gainst mine. That’s well; but you 
Have quite forgot your usual kiss. 

G. There! 

A. Oh! 

You press my lip too hard. 

G. I’ll try again. 

A. Pshaw! But laugh at me now, dear. I have had 
A horrid dream. Methought we lay together 
Beside this splashing fountain. It was night 
(A sultry night), and overhead the stars 
Kept rolling round and round the moonless skies; 
The noise they uttered in their rushing course 


Was like a serpent’s hiss. Look there, Gabriello; 
Orion’s central star moved then. 

G. Away, 

You idle girl! 

A. Keep your eye fixed. 

G. Go on. 

A. Well, I was lying then, as I am now, 

Within your arms. (How sweet love’s pillow is!) 

I looked at you and smiled. I spoke, but you 
Were silent as from fear, and now and then 
Heaved a deep sigh, and trembled. Still the stars 
Went round and round, their circles lessening 
At each revolve. At last one reached the point 
Right o’er your head, and sank; another came 
(The next in order) and attained the point. 

And sank in night too; then another died: 

Orb after orb came rolling in its round. 

As though impelled within your influence, and 
Died like the first Saturn alone (he was 
Your natal star) blazed sullenly aloof. 

At last he staggered, with a hideous noise 
As if a globe were cracking, and his rings 
Shook and looked white about him, and a light 
Came shivering from the sphere. But why tell this ? 
He died with the rest at last Then I— 

G. • Awoke. 

A. No, no: would that I had ! Now listen, love— 
Attentive, too— 

G. I rest upon your words. 

You tell a dream so prettily. 

A. I dreamt 

That when the last star died, a thundering noise 
Was heard i’the air, like groans and horrid laughs. 
And shrieks, and syllables in an unknown tongue; 
And over us a mighty pair of wings 
Flapped, and cast damp and sepulchral air. 

And touched the lips with moisture. (But you lay 
Beside me, so I felt no fear.) At last * 

There sprang a shadowy thing from out your body. 
And stood in silence by you. It was black. 

But had no visible shape; and yet methought' 

Once it spread out two arms (or somewhat like). 
Whereto were fixed vast pinions that dispensed 
An earthy scent about The Thing was not 
Stone, flesh, nor vapor, but it seemed to be 
A dismal compound of the Elements, 

Huddled by chance together, ere the ‘form 
Of Man was fashioned into beauty, and. 
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Like some most loathsome and unfinished thing, 
Flung aside forever. 

O. So what happened then ? 

A. Why, then the Thing breathed on you, and you 
screamed 

And struggled; hut it laughed, flapped its chill wings 
Like a vampire, and breathed on you, and then you 
Lay stDl. 

G. Proceed. 

A. And then the earth did yawn. 

And a chasm near you gaped, and there came forth 
Blue fii’es, and sounds of death and torture, and 
Curses and shrieks—then solitary laughs; 

And then it seized you roughly in its arms 
<I could not hold you then, dear Gabriello), 

And with what might be called a look, it sprung 
Into the gulf forever. Then I woke. 

G. And is this all? 

A. Is’t not enough ? Alas! 

G. Shame, silly girl! Look up and kiss me. So! 
The ghost, you see, hath never harmed my lip. 

And yours grows sweeter daily. 

A. How you flatter! 

You do the same to others. You were called 
A gallant youth before I knew you. 

G. Ay, 

But not since, Adriana. I have lost 
My name for gallantry: a serious thing. 

Alas I alas! I have half a mind to grieve 
As you did ’bout the dream. 

-4* Oh, why will you 

Bring that back to my memory ? Let us talk 
Of something else. 

G. Why, then, about my dream; 

For I’ve dreamt too; and ’twas a terrible dream. 
And yet I’m here to laugh at’t. 

-4* When did’t happen ? 

G. Last night. 

A. And was it of yourself? 

G. Ay, love; 

A fatal sort of matter, too, as you 
Shall learn. I dreamt that— 

A. Was’t about the stars? 

G. No, no, you coward. I— 

A. Now, as I live, 

Orion’s lights are out! 

G. Your eyes are dim. 

Look, there they are; there. 

A. Ay, they are come again. 

G. Well, as you please. Methought I had a fawn. 
Young, white and spotless as the snow that lies 
On inaccessible hills. I thought I loved 
This deer as I love you, sweet. 

A. Ay! so much? 

G. Why, haply not; but much, that’s certain. So, 
To keep the pretty thing secure, I bought 
A collar of gold, and locked it round its neck; 

And fastening it to me by a chain, I roamed 
For exercise in the forest. The silly fawn 
Frolicked, and tossed its antlered head about. 

And licked my hand at times, and then ’twould browse 
On thyme and fragrant herbs a while. At last. 
Fatigued, I sat on a green hillock that rose 
’Neath a wild orange-tree; the leaves exhaled 
Delightful perfume, and I plucked some flowers 
To make a coronet for my horned fool. 

And flung a leaf or two at times toward it. 

These it would take in its mouth, but liking not 
The taste, cast them away, and then would run 
In sportive anger toward me. This did waste 
Some time. At last, while I was busy with 
My garland, the chain shook, and I did hear 
A sob, like sorrow, from my pretty fawn. 

I looked, and such a picture of affright 
I never saw. Its ears pricked up, its eyes 
<From which a tremulous light came) seemed to start 
From the head, the slight limbs trembled, and the 
flanks 


Heaved up and down as though it had been chased. 
And the whole form recoiled upon the haunches. 
The fore-feet stretched out, the hinder, bent 
Beneath the body, looked like—what, my love ? 

I want a simile. 

A. Go on, go on. 

G. Well, a black greyhound bitch then started forth ; 
Lean ’twas, and like a wolf. 

A. But black? 

G. Yes, black 

As winter nights are when the heavy clouds 
Do curtain up the stars. 

A. I do not like 

The color. 

G. Nor the beast, sweet, as you’ll find. 

The dog ran toward me— 

A. Toward the fawn, you mean. 

G. Toward me, my Adriana; that was odd. 

A. But all dreams are, you know. 

G. They are. I like 

To see you talk thus: some half hour ago 
And you’d have fancied something terrible 
From this poor tale. 

A. True, true. But to the story. 

Gk The dog ran toward me with outstretched jaws 
From which the white foam trickled; its red tongue 
Was curled within the mouth, and every tooth 
Stood bare and grinning at me. Then I shook. 

A, Afraid, my love ? 

G. Why, ’faith, a little frightened. 

I had no power to move, sweet. Then it sprung 
Against my heart. By heaven! I felt a pain 
As if a dagger struck me; and it seized 
My side (my left side, here), and gnawed its way 
In a moment to my heart. The blood gushed out, 
And once, methought, so freely that the dog 
Was blinded with it. But she shook’t away. 

And came with fiercer appetite. At last— 

Now hearken, love— 

A. Ido, Ido! 

G. At last— 

A. What then ? 

G. I— 

A. Ha! speak quickly—then? 

G. I woke. 

A. Ha! ha! ha! ha! I’ll punish you for this. 

And this is really all ? 

G. In truth ’tis all. 

Is’t not enough ? Will you have more ? ' 

A. No, no. 

G. Now, Adriana, learn how little hath 
A dream to do with life: and yet life is 
Itself a dream, perhaps. With me it hath 
Been happy, for young Adriana’s mine. 

Whom all the youths of Brescia sought and loved. 
Yet not a dream was that we’ve had, indeed. 

Should all our hopes be frail, evanishing 
With the coarse mould that pens the spirit up. 

Oh no, no! that’s immortal sure. How fine 
And marvelous that subtle Intellect is! 

Beauty’s creator! It adorns the body, 

And lights it like a star; it shines forever, 

And, like a watch-tower to the infidel. 

Shows there’s a land—to come. 

A. How grave you are! 

G. Something oppresses me. I’ll blow’t away. 
There! look! ’tis gone. Ah! 

A. What’s the matter, love ? 

G. Oh, Adriana! Ah, now clasp your arms 
About me, love. My life’s departing. Quick! 

Closer—oh, close! Press harder, sweet; the blood 
Is running from my heart 
A. Oh, Gabriello! 

Speak, speak! Your eyes are fixed. Nay, do not grind 
Your teeth thus—so— 

G. My love— Ah! [Dies.] 

A. So: that’s well. 

You’re easier? Ah! he’s dead! [Faints.'] 
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BOOK IIL—MAIDENS CHOOSING. 


CHiVPTER XIX. 

“ I pity the man -who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and say, ‘ ’Tis all barren and so it is: and so 
is all the world to him who will not cultivate the fruits 
it offers.”— Sterne : Sentimental Journey. 

0 say that Deronda was romantic would be 
to misrepresent him; but under his calm and 
somewhat self-repressed exterior there was a fer¬ 
vor which made him easily find poetry and ro¬ 
mance among the events of every-day life. And 
perhaps poetry and romance are as plentiful as 
ever in the world, except for those phlegmatic 
natures who I suspect would in any age have re¬ 
garded them as a dull form of erroneous think¬ 
ing. They exist very easily in the same room 
with the microscope, and even in railway car¬ 
riages: what banishes them is the vacuum in 
gentleman and lady passengers. How should 
all the apparatus of heaven and earth, from the 
farthest firmament to the tender bosom of the 
mother who nourished us, make poetry for a 
mind that has no movements of awe and tender¬ 
ness, no sense of fellowship which thrills from 
the near to the distant, and back again from the 
distant to the near ? 

To Deronda this event of finding Mirah was as 
heart-stirring as any thing that befell Orestes or 
Rinaldo. He sat up half the night, living again 
through the moments since he had first discerned 
Mirah on the river-brink, with the fresh and fresh 
vividness which belongs to emotive memory. 
When he took up a book to try and dull this ur¬ 
gency of inward vision, the printed words were 
no more than a net-work through which he saw 
and heard every thing as clearly as before—saw 
not only the* actual events of two hours, but pos¬ 
sibilities of what had been and what might be 
which those events were enough to feed with the 
warm blood of passionate hope and fear. Some¬ 
thing in his own experience caused Mirah’s search 
after her mother to lay hold with peculiar force 
on his imagination. The first prompting of sym¬ 
pathy was to aid her in the search: if given per¬ 
sons were extant in London, there were ways of 
finding them, as subtle as scientific experiment, 
the right machinery being set at work. But here 
the mixed feelings which belonged to Deronda’s 
kindred experience naturally transfused them¬ 
selves into his anxiety on behalf of Mirah. 

The desire to know his own- mother, or to know 
about her, was constantly haunted with dread; 
and in imagining what might befall Mirah, it 
quickly occurred to him that finding the mother 
and brother from whom she had been parted 
when she was a little one might turn out to be a 
calamity. When she was in the boat she said 
that her mother and brother were good; but the 
goodness might have been chiefly in her own ig¬ 
norant innocence and yearning memory, and the 
ten or twelve years since the parting had been 


time enough for much worsening. Spite of his 
strong tendency to side with the objects of prej¬ 
udice, and in general with those who got the 
worst of it, his interest had never been practically 
drawn toward existing Jews, and the facts he 
knew about them, whether they walked conspic¬ 
uous in fine apparel or lurked in by-streets, were 
chiefly of the sort most repugnant to him. Of 
learned and accomplished Jews he took it for 
granted that they had dropped their religion, and 
wished to be merged in the people of their native 
lands. . Scorn flung at a Jew as such would have 
roused all his sympathy in griefs of inheritance; 
but the indiscriminate scorn of a race will often 
strike a specimen who has well earned it on his 
own account, and might fairly be gibbeted as a 
rascally son of Adam. It appears that the Car- 
ibs, who know little of theology, regard thieving 
as a practice peculiarly connected with Christian 
tenets, and probably they could allege experiment¬ 
al grounds for this opinion. Deronda could not 
escape (who can ?) knowing ugly stories of Jewish 
characteristics and occupations; and though one 
of his favorite protests was against the severance 
of past and present history, he was like others who 
shared his protest, in never having cared to reach 
any more special conclusions about actual Jews 
than that they retained the virtues and vices of a 
long-oppressed race. But now that Mirah’s long¬ 
ing roused his mind to a closer survey of details, 
very disagreeable images urged themselves of 
what it might be to find out this middle-aged 
Jewess aud her son. To be sure, there was the 
exquisite refineiueut and charm of the creature 
herself to make a presumption in favor of her 
immediate kindred, but—^he must wait to know 
more: perhaps through Mrs. Meyrick he might 
gather some guiding hints from Mirah’s own lips. 
Her voice, her accent, her looks, all the sweet 
purity that clothed her as with a consecrating 
garment, made him shrink the more from giving 
her, either ideally or practically, an association 
with what was hateful or contaminating. But 
these fine words with which we fumigate and be¬ 
cloud unpleasant facts are not the language in 
which we think. Deronda’s thinking went on in 
rapid images of what might be: he saw himself 
guided by some official scout into a dingy street; 
he entered through a dim doorway, and saw a 
hawk-eyed woman, rough-headed and unwashed, 
cheapening a hungry girl’s last bit of finery; or 
in some quarter only the more hideous for being 
smarter, he found himself under the breath of a 
young Jew, talkative and familiar, willing to show 
his acquaintance with gentlemen’s tastes, and not 
fastidious in any transactions with which they 
would favor him—and so on through the brief 
chapter of his experience in this kind. Excuse 
him: his mind was not apt to run spontaneously 
into insulting ideas, or to practice a form of wit 
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which identifies Moses with the advertisement 
sheet; but he was just now governed by dread, 
and if Mirah’s parents had been Christian, the 
chief difference would have been that his fore¬ 
bodings would have been fed with wider knowl¬ 
edge. It was the habit of his mind to connect 
dread with unknown parentage, and in this case 
as well as his own there was enough to make the 
connection reasonable. 

But what was to be done with Mirah ? She 
needed shelter and protection in the fullest sense, 
and all his chivalrous sentiment roused itself to 
insist that the sooner and the more fully he could 
engage for her the interest of others besides him¬ 
self, the better he should fulfill her claims on him. 
He had no right to provide for her entirely, 
though he might be able to do so; the very depth 
of the impression she had produced made him 
desire that she should understand herself to be 
entirely independent of him; and vague visions of 
the future, which he tried to dispel as fantastic, 
left their influence in an anxiety, stronger than 
any motive he could give for it, that those who 
saw his actions closely should be acquainted from 
the first with the history of his relation to Mirah. 
He had learned to hate secrecy about the grand 
ties and obligations of his life—to hate it the 
more because a strong spell of interwoven sensi¬ 
bilities hindered him from breaking such secrecy. 
Heronda had made a vow to himself that, since 
the truths which disgrace mortals are not all of 
their own making, the truth should never be 
made a disgrace to another by his act. He was 
not without terror lest he should break this vow, 
and fall into the apologetic philosophy which ex¬ 
plains the world into containing nothing better 
than one’s own conduct. 

At one moment ho resolved to tell the whole of 
his adventure to Sir Hugo and Lady Mallinger 
the next morning at breakfast, but the possibility 
that something quite new might reveal itself on 
his next visit to Mrs. Meyrick’s checked this im¬ 
pulse, and he finally went to sleep on the con¬ 
clusion that he would wait until that visit had 
been made. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ It will hardly be denied that even in this frail and 
corrupted world we sometimes meet persons who, in 
their very mien and aspect, as well as in the whole 
habit of life, manifest such a signature and stamp of 
virtue as to make our judgment of them a matter of 
intuition rather than the result of continued examina¬ 
tion.”— Alexander Knox: quoted in Southey’s Life 
of Wesley. 

Mirah said that she had slept well that night; 
and when she came down in Mab’s black dress, 
her dark hair curling in fresh fibrils as it grad¬ 
ually dried from its plenteous bath, she looked 
like one who was beginning to take comfort after 
the long sorrow and watching which had paled 
her cheek and made deep blue semicircles under 
her eyes. It was Mab who carried her breakfast 
and ushered her down—with some pride in the 
effect produced by a pair of tiny felt slippers 
which she had rushed out to buy because there 
were no shoes in the house small enough for 
Mirah, whose borrowed dress ceased about her 
ankles and displayed the cheap clothing that, 
moulding itself on her feet, seemed an adornment 
as choice as the sheaths of buds. The farthing 
buckles were bijoux. 


“ Oh, if you please, mamma!” cried Mab, clasp¬ 
ing her hands and stooping toward Mirah’s feet, 
as she entered the parlor. “ Look at the slippers, 
how beautifully they fit! I declare she is like 
the Queen Budoor—‘ two delicate feet, the work 
of the protecting and all-recompensing Creator, 
support her; and I wonder how they can sustain 
what is above them.’ ” 

Mirah looked down at her own feet in a child¬ 
like way, and then smiled at Mrs. Meyrick, who 
was saying inwardly, “ One could hardly imagine 
this creature having an evil thought. But wise 
people would tell me to be cautious.” She re¬ 
turned Mirah’s smile and said, “ I fear the feet 
have had to sustain their burden a little too often 
lately. But to-day she will rest and be my com¬ 
panion.” 

“And she will tell you so many things and I 
shall not hear them!” grumbled Mab, who felt 
herself in the first volume of a delightful romance, 
and obliged to miss some chapters because she 
had to go to pupils. 

Kate had already gone to make sketches along 
the river, and Amy was away on business errands. 
It was what the mother wished, to be alone with 
this stranger, whose story must be a sorrowful 
one, yet was needful to be told. 

The small front parlor was as good as a temple 
that morning. The sunlight was on the river, and 
soft air came in through the open window; the 
walls showed a glorious silent cloud of witnesses 
—^the Virgin soaring amidst her cherubic escort; 
grand Melancholia with her solemn universe; the 
Prophets and Sibyls; the School of Athens; the 
Last Supper; mystic groups where far-off ages 
made one moment; grave Holbein and Rembrandt 
heads ; the Tragic Muse; last-century children at 
their musings or their play; Italian poets—all 
were there through the medium of a little black 
and white. The neat mother who had weathered 
her troubles, and come out of them with a face 
still cheerful, was sorting colored wools for her 
embroidery. Hatiz purred on the window-ledge, 
the clock on the mantel-piece ticked without hur¬ 
ry, and the occasional sound of wheels seemed to 
lie outside the more massive central quiet. Mrs. 
Meyrick thought that this quiet might be the best 
invitation to speech on the part of her companion, 
and chose not to disturb it by remark. Mirah 
sat opposite in her former attitude, her hands 
clasped on her lap, her ankles crossed, her eyes 
at first traveling slowly over the objects around 
her, but finally resting with a sort of placid rev¬ 
erence on Mrs. Meyrick. At length she began to 
speak softly. 

“ I remember my mother’s face better than any 
thing; yet I was not seven when I was taken 
away, and I am nineteen now.” 

“I can understand that,” said Mrs. Meyrick. 
“There are some earliest things that last the 
longest.” 

“ Oh yes, it was the earliest. I think my life 
began with waking up and loving my mother’s 
face: it was so near to me, and her arms were 
round me, and she sang to me. One hymn she 
sang so often! so often! and then she taught me 
to sing it with her: it was the first I ever sang. 
They were always Hebrew hymns she sang; and 
because I never knew the meaning of the words, 
they seemed full of nothing but our love and 
happiness. When I lay in my little bed and it 
was all white above me, she used to bend over 
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me between me and the white, and sing in a sweet 
low voice. I can dream myself back into that 
time when I am awake, and often it comes back 
to me in my sleep—my hand is very little, I put 
it up to her face, and she kisses it. Sometimes 
in my dream I begin to tremble and think that 
we are both dead; but then I wake up, and my 
hand lies like this, and for a moment I hardly 
know myself. But if I could see my mother 
again, I should know her.” 

“You must expect some change after twelve 
years,” said Mrs. Meyrick, gently. “ See my gray 
hair: ten years ago it was bright brown. The. 
days and the months pace over us like restless 
little birds, and leave the marks of their feet 
backward and forward; especially when they are 
like birds with heavy hearts—then they tread 
heavily.” 

“Ah, I am sure her heart has been heavy for 
want of me. But to feel her joy if we could meet 
again, and I could make her know how I love her, 
and give her deep comfort after all her mourn¬ 
ing ! If that could be, I should mind nothing; 

I should be glad that I have lived through my 
trouble. I did despair. The world seemed miser¬ 
able and wicked; none helped me so that I could 
bear their looks and words ; I felt that my moth¬ 
er was dead, and death was the only way to her. 
But then in the last moment—^yesterday, when 
I longed for the water to close over me—and I 
thought that death was the best image of mercy 
—then goodness came to me living, and I felt 
trust in the living. And—it is strange—but I 
began to hope that she was living too. And now 
I am with you—here—this morning, peace and 
hope have come into me like a flood. I want 
nothing; I can wait; because I hope and believe 
and am grateful—oh, so grateful! You have not 
thought evil of me—you have not despised me.” 

Mirah spoke with low-toned fervor, and sat as 
still as a picture all the while. 

“Many others would have felt as we do, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Meyrick, feehng a mist come over 
her eyes as she looked at her work. 

“ But I did not meet them—^they did not come 
to me.” 

“ How was it that you w'ere taken from your 
mother?” 

“ Ah, I am a long while coming to that. It is 
dreadful to speak of, yet I must tell you—I must 
tell you every thing. My father—it was he who 
took me away. I thought we were only gging on 
a little journey, and I was pleased. There was a 
box with all my little things in. But we went on 
board a ship, and got farther and farther away 
from the land. Then I was ill; and I thought it 
would never end—it was the first misery, and it 
seemed endless. But at last we landed. I knew 
nothing then, and believed what my father said. 
He comforted me, and told me I should go back 
to my mother. But it was America we had reach¬ 
ed, and it was long years before we came back 
to Europe. At first I often asked my father 
when we were going back; and I tried to learn 
writing fast, because I wanted to write to my 
mother; but one day, when he found me trying 
to write a letter, he took me on his knee and told 
me that my mother and brother were dead ; that 
was why we did not go back. I remember my 
brother a little ; he carried me once; but he was 
not always at home. I believed my father when 
he said that they were dead. I saw them under 


the earth when he said they were there, with their 
eyes forever closed. I never thought of its not 
being true; and I used to cry every night in my 
bed for a long while. Then when she came so 
often to me in my sleep, I thought she must be 
living about me though I could not always see 
her; and that comforted me. I was never afraid 
in the dark because of that; and very often in 
the day I used to shut my eyes and bury my face 
and try to see her and to hear her singing. I 
came to do that at last without shutting my eyes.” 

Mirah paused with a sweet content in her face, 
as if she were having a happy vision, while she 
looked out toward the river. 

“ Still your father was not unkind to you, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Meyrick, after a minute, anxious 
to recall her. 

“ No; he petted me, and took pains to teach 
me. He was an actor; and I found out, after, 
that the ‘ Coburg’ I used to hear of his going to 
at home was a theatre. But he had more to do 
with the theatre than acting. He had not always 
been an actor; he had been a teacher, and knew 
many languages. His acting was not very good, 
I think; but he managed the stage, and wrote 
and translated plays. An Italian lady, a singer, 
lived with us a long time. They both taught me; 
and I had a master besides, v/ho made me learn 
by heart and recite. I worked quite hard, though 
I was so little; and I was not nine when I first 
went on the stage. I could easily learn things, 
and I was not afraid. But then and ever since 
I hated our way of life. My father had money, 
and we had finery about ‘us in a disorderly way; 
always there were men and women coming and 
going, there was loud laughing and disputing, 
strutting, snapping of fingers, jeering, faces I did 
not like to look at—though many petted and ca¬ 
ressed me. But then I remembered my moth¬ 
er. Even at first, when I understood nothing, I 
shrank away from all those things outside me 
into companionship with thoughts that were not 
like -them; and I gathered thoughts very fast, 
because I read many things—plays and poetry, 
Shakspeare and Schiller, and learned evil and 
good. My father began to believe that I might 
be a great singer: my voice was considered won¬ 
derful for a child; and he had the best teaching 
for me. But it was painful that he boasted of me, 
and set me to sing for show at any minute, as if 
I had been a musical box. Once when I was ten 
years old, I played the part of a little girl who had 
been forsaken and did not know it, and sat singing 
to herself while she played with flowers. I did it 
without any trouble; but the clapping and all the 
sounds of the theatre were hateful to me; and I 
never liked the praise I had, because it seemed all 
very hard and unloving: I missed the love and 
the trust I had been born into. I made a life in 
my own thoughts quite different from every thing 
about me: I chose what seemed to me beautiful 
out of the plays and every thing, and made my 
world out of it; and it was like a sharp knife 
always grazing me that we had two sorts of life 
which jarred so with each other—women looking 
good and gentle on the stage, and saying good 
things as if they felt them, and directly after I saw 
them with coarse, ugly manners. My father some¬ 
times noticed my shrinking ways; and Signora 
said one day when I had been rehearsing, ‘ She 
will never be an artist: she has no notion of be¬ 
ing any body but herself. That does very well 
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now, but by-and-by you will see—she will have 
no more face and action than a singing-bird.’ 
My father was angry, and they quarreled. I sat 
alone and cried, because what she had said was 
like a long unhappy future unrolled before me. 

I did not want to be an artist; but this was what 
my father expected of me. After a while Signora 
left us, and a governess used to come and give 
me lessons in different things, because my father 
began to be afraid of my singing too much; but 
I still acted from time to time. Rebellious feel¬ 
ings grew stronger in me, and I wished to get 
away from this life; but I could not tell where to 
go, and I dreaded the world. Besides, I felt it 
would be wrong to leave my father: I dreaded 
doing wrong, for I thought I might get wicked 
and hateful to myself, in the same way that many 
others seemed hateful to me. For so long, so 
long, I had never felt my outside world happy; 
and if I got wicked I should lose my world of 
happy thoughts where my mother lived with me. 
That was my childish notion all through those 
years. Oh, how long they were!” 

Mirah fell to musing again. 

“ Had you no te^cMng about what was your 
duty?” said Mrs. Meyrick. She did not like to 
say “religion” — finding herself on inspection 
rather dim as to what the Hebrew religion might 
have turned into at this date. 

“ No—only that I ought to do what my father 
wished. He did not follow our religion at New 
York, and I think he wanted me not to know 
much about it. But because my mother used to 
take me to the synagogue, and I remembered 
sitting on her knee and looking through the rail¬ 
ing and hearing the chanting and singing, I 
longed to go. One day when I was quite small 
I slipped out and tried to find the synagogue, 
but I lost myself a long while, till a peddler 
questioned me and took me home. My father, 
missing me, had been in much fear, and was 
very angry. I too had been so frightened at 
losing myself that it was long before I thought 
of venturing out again. But after Signora left 
us we went to rooms where our landlady was a 
Jewess and observed her religion. I asked her 
to take me with her to the synagogue; and I 
read in her prayer-books and Bible, and when I 
had money enough I asked her to buy me books 
of my own, for these books seemed a closer com¬ 
panionship with my mother: I knew that she 
must have looked at the very words and said 
them. In that way I have come to know a little 
of our religion, and the history of our people, be¬ 
sides piecing together what I read in plays and 
other books about Jews'and Jewesses; because I 
was sure that my mother obeyed her religion. I 
had left off asking my father about her. It is 
very dreadful to say it, but I began to disbelieve 
him. I had found that he did not always tell the 
truth, and made promises without meaning to 
keep them; and that raised my suspicion that 
my mother and brother were still . alive though 
he had told me that they were dead. For in go¬ 
ing over the past again and again as I got older 
and knew more, I felt sure that my mother had 
been deceived, and had expected to see us back 
again after a very little while; and my father’s 
taking me on his knee and telling me that my 
mother and brother were both dead seemed to 
me now nothing but a bit of acting, to set my 
mind at rest. The cruelty of that falsehood sank 


into me, and I hated all untruth because of it. I 
wrote to my mother secretly: I knew the street— 
Colman Street—^where we lived, and that it was 
near Blackf riars Bridge and the Coburg, and that 
our name was Cohen then, though my father 
called us Lapidoth, because, he said, it was a 
name of his forefathers in Poland. I sent my let¬ 
ter secretly; but no answer came, and I thought 
there was no hope for me. Our life in America 
did not last much longer. My father suddenly 
told me we were to pack up and go to Hamburg, 
and I was rather glad. I hoped we might get 
among a different sort of people, and I knew 
German quite well—some German plays almost 
all by heart. My father spoke it better than he 
spoke English. I was thirteen then, and I seem¬ 
ed to myself quite old—I knew so much, and yet 
so little. ’ I think other children can not feel as 
I did. I had often wished that I had been 
drowned when I was going away from my moth¬ 
er. But I set myself to obey and suffer: what 
else could I do ? One day when we were on our 
voyage, a new thought came into my mind. I 
was not very ill that time, and I kept on deck a 
good deal. My father acted and sang and joked 
to amuse people on board, and I used often to 
overhear remarks about him. One day, when I 
was looking at the sea and nobody took notice of 
me, I overheard a gentleman say, ‘ Oh, he is one 
of those clever Jews—a rascal, I shouldn’t won¬ 
der. There’s no race like them for cunning in 
the men and beauty in the women. I wonder 
what market he means that daughter for.’ When 
I heard this, it darted into my mind that the un¬ 
happiness in my life came from my being a Jew¬ 
ess, and that always, to the end, the world would 
think slightly of me, and that I must bear it, for 
I should be judged by that name; and it com¬ 
forted me to believe that my suffering was part 
of the affliction of my people—my part in the long 
song of mourning that has been going on through 
ages and ages. For if many of our race were 
wicked and made merry in their wickedness, what 
was that but part of the affliction borne by the just 
among them, who were despised for the sins of 
their brethren ?—But you have not rejected me.” 

Mirah had changed her tone in this last sen- 
tence, having suddenly reflected that at this mo¬ 
ment she had reason not for complaint but for 
gratitude. 

“ And we will try to save you from being judged 
unjustly by others, my poor child,” said Mrs. 
Meyri&, who had now given up all attempt at 
going on with her work, and sat listening with 
folded hands and a face hardly less eager than 
Mab’s would have been. “ Go on, go on : tell me 
all.” 

“ After that we lived in different towns—Ham¬ 
burg and Vienna the longest. I began to study 
singing again, and my father always got money 
about the theatres. I think he brought a good 
deal of money from America : I never knew why 
we left. For some time he was in great spirits 
about my singing, and he made me rehearse parts 
and act continually. He looked forward to my 
coming out in the opera. But by-and-by it seemed 
that my voice would never be strong enough—it 
did not fulfill its promise. My master at Vienna 
said, ‘ Don’t strain it further: it will never do for 
the public: it is gold, but a thread of gold dust.’ 
My father was bitterly disappointed: we were not 
so well off at that time. I think I have not quite 
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told you what I felt about my father. I knew he 
was fond of me and meant to indulge me, and that 
made me afraid of hurting him; but he always 
mistook what would please me and give me happi¬ 
ness. It was his nature to take every thing lightly; 
and I soon left off asking him any question about 
things that I cared for much, because he always 
turned them off with a joke. He would even 
ridicule our own people; and once when he had 
been imitating their movements and their tones in 
praying, only to make others laugh, I could not 
restrain myself—for I always had an anger in my 
heart about my mother—and when we were alone 
I said, ‘ Father, you ought not to mimic our own 
people before Christians who mock them: would 
it not be bad if I mimicked you, that they might 
mock you?’ But he only shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed and pinched my chin, and said, ‘ You 
couldn’t do it, my dear.’ It was this way of turn¬ 
ing off every thing, that made a great wall be¬ 
tween me and my father, and whatever I felt 
most I took the most care to hide from him. For 
there were some things—when they were laughed 
at I could not bear it: the world seemed like a 
hell to me. Is tjiis world and all the life upon it 
only like a farce or a vaudeville, where you find 
no great meanings ? Why, then, are there trag¬ 
edies and grand operas, where men do difficult 
things and choose to suffer ? I think it is silly to 
speak of all things as a joke. And I saw that 
his wishing me to sing the greatest music, and 
parts in grand operas, was only wishing for what 
would fetch the greatest price. That hemmed in 
my gratitude for his affectionateness, and the ten- 
derest feeling I had toward him was pity. Yes, 
I did sometimes pity him. He had aged and 
changed. Now he was no longer so lively. I 
thought he seemed worse—less good to others 
and to me. Every now and then in the latter 
years his gayety went away suddenly, and he 
would sit at home silent and gloomy; or he would 
come in and fiing himself down and sob, just as 
I have done myself when I have been in trouble. 
If I put my hand on his knee and said, ‘ What is 
the matter, father?’ he would make no answer, 
but would draw my arm round his neck and put 
his arm round me, and go on crying. There nev¬ 
er came any confidence between us; but, oh! I 
was sorry for him. At those moments I knew he 
must feel his life bitter, and I pressed my cheek 
against his head and prayed. Those moments 
were what most bound me to him; and I used to 
think how much my mother once loved him, else 
she would not have married him. 

“But soon there came the dreadful time. We 
had been at Pesth and we came back to Vienna. 
In spite of what my master Leo had said, my 
father got me an engagement, not at the opera, 
but to take singing parts at a suburb theatre in 
Vienna. He had nothing to do with the theatre 
then; I did not understand what he did, but I 
think he was continually at a gambling house, 
though he was careful always about taking me to 
the theatre. I was very miserable. The plays I 
acted in were detestable to me. Men came about 
us and wanted to talk to me: women and men 
seemed to look at me wdth a sneering smile: it 
was no better than a fiery furnace. Perhaps I 
make it worse than it was—you don’t know that 
life; but the glj^fc and the faces, and my having 
to go on and act and sing what I hated, and then 
see people who came to stare at me behind the 


scenes—it was all so much worse than when I 
was a little girl. I went through with it; I did 
it; I had set my mind to obey my father and 
work, for I saw nothing better that I could do. 
But I felt that my voice was getting weaker, and 
I knew that my acting was not good except when 
it was not really acting, but the part was one 
that I could be myself in, and some feeling with¬ 
in me carried me along. That was seldom. 

“ Then, in the midst of all this, the news came 
to me one morning that my father had been taken 
to prison, and he had sent for me. He did not tell 
me the reason why he w'as there, but he ordered 
me to go to an address he gave me, to see a Count 
who would be able to get him released. The ad¬ 
dress was to some public rooms, where I was to 
ask for the Count, and beg him to come to my 
father. I found him, and recognized him as a 
gentleman whom I had seen the other night for 
the first time behind the scenes. That agitated 
me, for I remembered his way of looking at me 
and kissing my hand—I thought it was in mock¬ 
ery. But I delivered my errand, and he promised 
to go immediately to my father, who came home 
again that very evening, bringing the Count with 
him. I now began to feel a horrible dread of this 
man, for he worried me with his attentions; his 
eyes were always on me: I felt sure that what¬ 
ever else there might be in his mind toward me, 
below it all there was scorn for the Jewess and 
the actress. And when he came to me the next 
day in the theatre and would put my shawd round 
me, a terror took hold of me; I saw that my fa¬ 
ther wanted me to look pleased. The Count was 
neither very young nor very old: his hair and 
eyes were pale; he w'as tall and walked heavily; 
and his face was heavy and grave except when 
he looked at me. He smiled at me, and his smile 
went through me with horror: I could not tell 
why he was so much worse to me than other men. 
Some feelings are like our hearing: they come as 
sounds do, before we know their reason. My fa- ' 
ther talked to me about him when we were alone, 
and praised him—said what a good friend he had 
been. I said nothing, because I supposed he had 
got my father out of prison. When the Count 
came again, my father left the room. He asked 
me if I liked being on the stage. I said No, I 
only acted in obedience to my father. He always 
spoke French, and called me petit ange and such 
things, which I felt insulting. I knew he meant 
to make love to me, and I had it firmly in my 
mind that a nobleman, and one Avho Avas not a JeAv, 
could have no love for me that Avas not half con¬ 
tempt. But then he told me that I need not act 
any longer; he wished me to visit him at his 
beautiful place, where I mi^ht be queen of every 
thing. It Avas difficult to me to speak, I felt so 
shaken with anger: I could only say, ‘I would 
rather stay on the stage forever,’ and I left him 
there. Hurrying out of the room, I saw my father 
sauntering in the passage. My heart was crushed. 

I went past him and locked myself up. It had 
sunk into me that my father Avas in a conspiracy 
with that man against me. But the next day he 
persuaded me to come out: he said that I had 
mistaken every thing, and he would explain: if I 
did not come out and act and fulfill my engage¬ 
ment, Ave should be ruined and he must starve. 
So I went on acting, and for a week or more the 
Count never came near me. My father changed 
our lodgings, and kept at home except Avhen he 
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went to the theatre with me. He began one day 
to speak discouragingly of my acting, and say I 
could never go on singing in pubhc—I should 
lose my voice—I ought to think of my future, and 
not put my nonsensical feelings between me and 
my fortune. He said, ‘ What will you do ? You 
will be brought down to sing and beg at people’s 
doors. You have had a splendid offer, and ought 
to accept it.’ I could not speak: a horror took 
possession of me when I thought of my mother 
and of him. I felt for the first time that I should 
not do wrong to leave him. But the next day he 
told me that he had put an end to my engagement 
at the theatre, and that we were to go to Prague. 
I was getting suspicious of every thing, and my 
■will was hardening to act against him. It took us 
two days to pack and get ready; and I had it in 
my mind that I might be obliged to run away 
from my father, and then I would come to Lon¬ 
don and try if it were possible to find my mother. 
I had a little money, and I sold some things to 
get more. I packed a few clothes in a little 
bag that I could carry with me, and I kept my 
mind on the watch. My father’s silence—his let¬ 
ting drop that subject of the Count’s offer—made 
me feel sure that there was a plan against me. 
I felt as if it had been a plan to take me to a 
mad-house. I once saw a picture of a mad-house, 
that I could never forget; it seemed to me very 
much like some of the life I had seen—the peo¬ 
ple strutting, quarreling, leering—^the faces with 
cunning and malice in them. It was my will to 
keep myself from wickedness, and I prayed for 
help. I had seen what despised women were: 
and my heart turned against my father, for I saw 
always behind him that man who made me shud¬ 
der. You will think I had not enough reason for 
my suspicions, and perhaps I had not, outside my 
own feeling; but it seemed to me that my mind 
had been lit up, and all that might be stood out 
clear and sharp. If I slept, it was only to see 
the same sort of things, and I could hardly sleep 
at all. Through our journey I was every where 
on the watch. I don’t know why, but it came 
before me like a real event, that my father would 
suddenly leave me and I should fimd myself with 
the Count where I could not get away from him. 
I thought God was warning me: my mother’s 
voice was in my soul. It was dark when we 
reached Prague, and though the strange bunches 
of lamps were lit, it was difficult to distinguish 
faces as we drove along the street. My father 
chose to sit outside—he was always smoking now 
—and I watched every thing in spite of the dark¬ 
ness. I do believe I could see better then than 
ever I did before: the strange clearness within 
seemed to have got ^outside me. It was not my 
habit to notice faces and figures much in the 
street; but this night I saw every one; and when 
we passed before a great hotel, I caught sight 
only of a back that was passing in—^the light of 
the great bunch of lamps a good way off fell on 
it. I knew it—before the face was turned, as it 
fell into shadow, I knew who it was. Help came 
to me. I feel sure help came to me. I did not 
sleep that night. I put on my plainest things— 
the cloak and hat I have worn ever since; and I 
sat watching for the light and the sound of the 
doors being unbarred. Some one rose early—at 
four o’clock—to go to the railway. That gave 
me courage. I slipped out with my little bag 
under my cloak, and none noticed me. I had 


been a long while attending to the railway guide, 
that I might learn the way to England; and be¬ 
fore the sun had risen I was in the train for Dres¬ 
den. Then I cried for joy. I did not know wheth¬ 
er my money would last out, but I trusted. I could 
sell the things in my bag, and the little rings in 
my ears, and I could live on bread only. My 
only terror was lest my father should follow me. 
But I never paused. I came on, and on, and on, 
only eating bread now and then. When I got to 
Brussels, I saw that I should not have enough 
money, and I sold all that I could sell; but here 
a strange thing happened. Putting my hand into 
the pocket of my cloak, I found a half napoleon. 
Wondering and wondering how it came there, I 
remembered that on the way from Cologne there 
was a young workman sitting against me. I was 
frightened at every one, and did not like to be 
spoken to. At first he tried to talk, but when he 
saw that I did not like it, he left off. It was a 
long journey; I ate nothing but a bit of bread, 
and he once offered me some of the food he 
brought in, but I refused it. I do believe it was 
he who put that bit of gold in my pocket. With¬ 
out it I could hardly have got tq Dover, and I did 
walk a good deal of the way from Dover to Lon¬ 
don. I knew I should look like a miserable beg¬ 
gar-girl. I wanted not to look very miserable, 
because if I found my mother it would grieve her 
to see me so. But, oh! how vain my hope was that 
she would be there to see me come! As soon as 
I set foot in London, I began to ask for Lambeth 
and Blackfriars Bridge, but they were a long way 
off, and I went wrong. At last I got to Black¬ 
friars Bridge and asked for Colman Street. Peo¬ 
ple shook their heads. None knew it. I saw it 
in my mind—our door-steps, and the white tiles 
hung in the windows, and the large brick build¬ 
ing opposite with wide doors. But there was 
nothing like it. At last when I asked a trades¬ 
man where the Coburg Theatre and Colman Street 
were, he said, ‘Oh, my little woman, that’s all 
done away with. The old streets have been pull¬ 
ed down; every thing is new.’ I turned away, 
and felt as if death had laid a hand on me. He 
said: ‘ Stop, stop! young woman; what is it you’re 
wanting with Colman Street, eh ?’ meaning well, 
perhaps. But his tone was what I could not bear; 
and how could I tell him what I wanted ? I felt 
blinded and bewildered with a sudden shock. I 
suddenly felt that I was very weak and weary, and 
yet where could I go ? for I looked so poor and 
dusty, and had nothing with me—I looked like a 
street beggar. And I was afraid of all places 
where I could enter. I lost my trust. I thought I 
was forsaken. It seemed that I had been in a fe¬ 
ver of hope—delirious—all the way from Prague: 
I thought that I was helped, and I did nothing 
but strain my mind forward and think of finding 
my mother; and now—there I stood in a strange 
world. All who saw me would think ill of me, 
and I must herd with beggars. I stood on the 
bridge and looked along the river. People were 
going on to a steamboat. Many of them seemed 
poor, and I felt as if it would be a refuge to get 
away from the streets: perhaps the boat would 
take me where I could soon get into a solitude. I 
had still some pence left, and I bought a loaf when 
I went on the boat. I wanted to have a little time 
and strength to think of life and death. How could 
I live*? And now, again, it seemed that if ever I 
were to find my mother again, death was the way 
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to her. I ate, that I might have strength to think. 
The boat set me down at a place along the river 
—I don’t know where—and it was late in the 
evening. I found some large trees apart from 
the road and I sat down under them that I might 
rest through the night. Sleep must have soon 
come to me, and when I awoke it was morning. 
The birds were singing, the dew was white about 
me, I felt chill and, oh! so lonely! I got up and 
walked and followed the river a long way, and then 
turned back again. There was no reason why I 
should go any where. The world about me seemed 
like a vision that was hurrying by while I stood 
still with my pain. My thoughts were stronger 
than I was: they rushed in and forced me to see 
all my life from the beginning: ever since I was 
carried away from my mother I had felt myself a 
lost child taken up and used by strangers, who did 
not care what my life was to me, but only what I 
could do for them. It seemed all a weary wander¬ 
ing and heart-loneliness—as if I had been forced 
to go to merry-makings without the expectation 
of joy. And now it was worse. I was lost again, 
and I dreaded lest any stranger should notice me 
and speak to me. I had a terror of the world. 
None knew me; all would mistake me. I had 
seen so many in my life who made themselves 
glad with scorning, and laughed at another’s 
shame. What could I do ? This life seemed to 
be closing in upon me with a w'all of fire—every 
where there was scorching that made me shrink. 
The high sunlight made me shrink. And^ I be¬ 
gan to think that my despair was the voice of 
God telling me to die. But it would take me 
long to die of hunger. Then I thought of my 
People, how they had been driven from land to 
land and been afflicted, and multitudes had died 
of misery in their wandering—was I the first? 
And in the wars and troubles when Christians 
were cruelest, our fathers had sometimes slain 
their children and afterward themselves; it was 
to save them from being false apostates. That 
seemed to make it right for me to put an end to 
my life; for calamity had closed me in too, and 
I saw no pathway but to evil. But my mind got 
into war with itself, for there were contrary 
things in it. I knew that some had held it 
wrong to hasten their own death, though they 
were in the midst of flames; and while I had 
some strength left, it was a longing to bear if 
I ought to bear—else where was the good of 
all my life ? It had not been happy since the 
first years: when the light came every moniing 
I used to think, ‘ I will bear it.’ But always be¬ 
fore, I had some hope; now it was gone. With 
these thoughts I wandered and wandered, in¬ 
wardly crying to the Most High, from whom I 
should not flee in death more than in life—though 
I had no strong faith that He cared for me. The 
strength seemed departing from my soul: deep 
below all my cries was the feeling that I was 
alone and forsaken. The more I thought, the 
wearier I got, till it seemed I was not thinking at 
all, but only the sky and the river and the Eter¬ 
nal God were in my soul. And what was it wheth¬ 
er I died or lived ? If I lay down to die in the 
river, was it more than lying down to sleep ?—^for 
there too I committed my soul—I gave myself 
up. I could not hear memories any more: I 
could only feel what was present in me—it was 
all one longing to cease from my weary life, which 
seemed only a pain outside the great peace that 
VoL. LH.-No. S12.-58 


I might enter into. That was how it was. When 
the evening came and the sun was gone, it seem¬ 
ed as if that was all I had to wait for. And a 
new strength came into me to will what I would 
do. You know what I did. I was going to die. 
You know what happened—did he not tell you ? 
Faith came to me again: I was not forsaken. 
He told you how he found me ?” 

Mrs. Meyrick gave no audible answer, but press¬ 
ed her lips against Mirah’s forehead. 

“ She’s just a pearl: the mud has only washed 
her,” was the fervid little woman’s closing com¬ 
mentary when, tete-d-teie with Deronda in the 
back parlor that evening, she had conveyed Mi¬ 
rah’s story to him with much vividness. 

“ What is your feeling about a search for this 
mother ?” said Deronda. “ Have you no fears ? 

I have, I confess.” 

“ Oh, I believe the mother’s good,” said Mrs. 
Meyrick, with rapid decisiveness. “ Or was good. 
She may be dead—^that’s my fear. A good wom¬ 
an, you may depend: you may know it by the 
scoundrel the father is. Where did the child 
get her goodness from? Wheaten flour has to 
be accounted for.” 

Deronda was rather disappointed at this an¬ 
swer : he had wanted a confirmation of his own 
judgment, and he began to put in demurrers. 
The argument about the mother would not apply 
to the brother; and Mrs. Meyrick admitted that 
the brother might be an ugly likeness of the fa¬ 
ther. Then, as to advertising, if the name was 
Cohen, you might as well advertise for two unde¬ 
scribed terriers: and here Mrs. Meyrick helped 
him, for the idea of an advertisement, already 
mentioned to Mirah, had roused the poor child’s 
terror: she was convinced that her father would 
see it—^he saw every thing in the papers. Cer¬ 
tainly there were safer means than advertising: 
men might be set to work whose business it was 
to find missing persons; but Deronda wished 
Mrs. Meyrick to feel with him that it would be 
wiser to wait, before seeking a dubious—per¬ 
haps a deplorable result; especially as he was en¬ 
gaged to go abroad the next week for a couple of 
months. If a search were made, he would like 
to be at hand, so that Mrs. Meyrick might not be 
unaided in meeting any consequences—supposing 
that she would generously continue to watch over 
Mirah. 

“We should be very jealous of any one who 
took the task from us,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “ She 
will stay under my roof: there is Hans’s old room 
for her.” 

“ Will she be content to wait ?” said Deronda, 
anxiously. 

“ No trouble there! It is not her nature to 
run into planning and devising; only to submit. 
See how she submitted to that father. It was a 
wonder to herself how she found the will and 
contrivance to run away from him. About find¬ 
ing her mother, her only notion now is to trust: 
since you were sent to save her and we are good 
to her, she trusts that her mother will be^ found 
in the same unsought way. And when she is talk¬ 
ing, I catch her feeling like a child.” 

Mrs. Meyrick hoped that the sum Deronda put 
into her hands as a provision for Mirah’s wants 
was more than would be needed: after a little 
while Mirah would perhaps like to occupy her- 
self as the other girls did, and make herself inde- 
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pendent. Deronda pleaded that she must need a 
long rest. 

“Oh yes; we will hurry nothing,” said Mrs. 
Meyrick. “ Rely upon it, she shall be taken ten¬ 
der care of. If you like to give me your address 
abroad, I will write to let you know how we get 
on. It is not fair that we should have all the 
pleasure of her salvation to ourselves. And be¬ 
sides, I want to make believe that I am doing 
something for you as well as for Mirah.” 

“That is no make-believe. What should I 
have done without you last night ? Every thing 
would have gone wrong. I shall tell Hans that 
the best of having him for a friend is knowmg 
his mother.” 

After that they joined the girls in the other 
room, where Mirah was seated placidly, while the 
others were telling her what they knew about 
Mr. Deronda—his goodness to Hans, and all the 
virtues that Hans had reported of him. 

“ Kate burns a pastille before his portrait ev¬ 
ery day,” said Mab, “ And I carry his signature 
in a little black silk bag round my neck to keep 
off the cramp. And Amy says the multiplication 
table in his name. We must all do something 
extra in honor of him, now he has brought you 
to us.” 

“ I suppose he is too great a person to want 
any thing,” said Mirah, smiling at Mab, and ap¬ 
pealing to the graver Amy. “ He is perhaps very 
high in the world ?” 

“He is very much above us in rank,” said 
Amy. “ He is related to grand people. I dare 
say he leans on some of the satin cushions we 
prick our fingers over.” 

“I am glad he is of high rank,” said Mirah, 
with her usual quietness. 

“ Now, why are you glad of that ?” said Amy, 
rather suspicious of this sentiment, and on the 
watch for Jewish peculiarities which had not 
appeared. 

“ Because I have always disliked men of high 
rank before.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Deronda is not so very high,” said 
Kate. “He need not hinder us from thinking ill 
of the whole peerage and baronetage if we like.” 

When he entered, Mirah rose with the same 
look of grateful reverence that she had lifted to 
him the evening before: impossible to see a 
creature freer at once from embarrassment and 
boldness. Her theatrical training had left no 
recognizable trace; probably her manners had 
not much changed since she played the forsaken 
child at nine years of age; and she had grown 
up in her simplicity and truthfulness like a little 
flower seed that absorbs the chance confusion of 
its surroundings into its own definite mould of 
beauty. Deronda felt that he was makmg ac¬ 
quaintance with something quite new to him in 
the form of womanhood. For Mirah was not 
child-like from ignorance: her experience of evil 
and trouble was deeper and stranger than his 
own. He felt inclined to watch her and listen to 
her as if she had come from a far-off shore in¬ 
habited by a race different from our own. 

But for that very reason he made his visit 
brief: with his usual aetivity of imagination as 
to how his conduct might affect others, he shrank 
from what might seem hke curiosity, or the as¬ 
sumption of a right to know as much as he pleased 
of one to whom he had done a serviee. For ex¬ 
ample, he would have liked to hear her sing, but 


he would have felt the expression of such a wish 
to be a rudeness in him—since she could not re¬ 
fuse, and he would all the while have a sense that 
she was being treated like one whose accomplish¬ 
ments were to be ready on demand. And what¬ 
ever reverence could be shown to woman, he was 
bpt on showing to this girl. Why ? He gave 
himself several good reasons; but whatever one 
does with a strong spontaneous outflow of will, 
has a store of motive that it would be hard to 
put into words. Some deeds seem little more 
than interjections which give vent to the long 
passion of a life. 

So Deronda soon took his farewell for the two 
months during which he expected to be absent 
from London, and in a few days he was on his 
way with Sir Hugo and Lady Mallinger to Leu- 
bronn. 

He had fulfilled his intention of telling them 
about Mirah. The Baronet was decidedly of opin¬ 
ion that the search for the mother and brother 
had better be let alone. Lady Mallinger was 
much interested in the poor girl, observing that 
there was a Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, and that it was to be hoped Mirah would 
embrace Christianity; but perceiving that Sir 
Hugo looked at her with amusehient, she con¬ 
cluded that she had said something foolish. Lady 
Mallinger felt apologetically about herself as a 
woman who had produced nothing but daughters 
in a case where sons were required, and hence re¬ 
garded the apparent contradictions of the world 
as probably due to the weakness of her own un¬ 
derstanding. But when she was much puzzled, 
it was her habit to say to herself, “ I will ask 
Daniel.” Deronda was altogether a convenience 
in the family; and Sir Hugo too, after intending 
to do the best for him, had begun to feel that 
the pleasantest result would be to have this sub¬ 
stitute for a son always ready at his elbow. 

This was the history of Deronda, so far as he 
knew it, up to the time of that visit to Leubronu 
in which he saw Gwendolen Harleth at the gam¬ 
ing table. 


CHAPTER XXL 

It is a common sentence that Knowledge is power; 
hut who hath duly considered or set forth the power 
of Ignorance ? Knowledge slowly builds up what Ig¬ 
norance in an hour pulls down. Knowledge, tlirough 
patient and frugal centuries, enlarges discovery and 
makes record of it; Ignorance, wanting its day’s din¬ 
ner, lights a fire with the record, and gives a flavor to 
its one roast with the burnt souls of many generations. 
Knowledge, instructing the sense, reflning and multi¬ 
plying needs, transforms itaelf into skill, and makes 
life various with a new six da3’s’ work; comes Igno¬ 
rance drunk on the seventh, with a firkin of oil and a 
match and an easy “Let there not be”—and the many- 
colored creation is shriveled up in blackness. Of a 
truth, Knowledge is power, but it is a power reined by 
scruple, having a conscience of what must be and what 
may be; whereas Ignorance is a blind giant who, let 
him but wax unbound, would make it a sport to seize 
the pillars that hold up the long-wrought fabric of hu¬ 
man good, and turn all the places of joy dark as a bur¬ 
ied Babylon. And looking at life parcel-wise, in the 
growth of a single lot, who having a practiced vision 
may not see that ignorance of the true bond between 
events, and false conceit of means whereby sequences 
may be compelled—like that falsity of eyesight which 
overlooks the gradations of distance, seeing tliat which 
is afar off as if it were within a step or a grasp—pre¬ 
cipitate the mistaken soul on destruction ? 

It was half past ten in the morning when 
Gwendolen Harleth, after her gloomy journey 
from Leubronn, arrived at the station from which 
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she must drive to Offendeue. No carriage or 
friend was awaiting her, for in the telegram she 
had sent from Dover she had mentioned a later 
train, and in her impatience of lingering at a 
London station she had set off without picturing 
what it would be to arrive unannounced at half 
an hour’s drive from home—at one of those sta^ 
tions which have been fixed on not as near any 
where but as equidistant from every where. De¬ 
posited as a feme-sole with her large trunks, and 
having to wait while a vehicle was being got from 
the large-sized lantern called the Railway Inn, 
Gwendolen felt that the dirty paint in the waiting- 
room, the dusty decanter of flat water, and the 
texts in large letters calling on her to repent and 
be converted, were part of the dreary prospect 
opened by her family troubles; and she hurried 
away to the outer door looking toward the lane 
and fields. But here the very gleams of sunshine 
seemed melancholy, for the autumnal leaves and 
grass were shivering, and the wind was turning 
up the feathers of a cock and tw'o croaking hens 
which had doubtless parted with their grown-up 
offspring, and did not know what to do with them¬ 
selves. The railway official also seemed without 
resources, and his innocent demeanor in observ¬ 
ing Gwendolen and her trunks was rendered 
intolerable by the cast in his eye; especially 
since, being a new man, he did not know her, and 
must conclude that she was not very high in the 
world. The vehicle—a dirty old barouche—was 
within sight, and was being slowdy prepared by 
an elderly laborer. Contemptible details these, 
to make part of a history; yet the turn of most 
lives is hardly to be accounted for without them. 
They are continually entering with cumulative 
force into a mood until it gets the mass and mo¬ 
mentum of a theory or a motive. Even philoso¬ 
phy is not quite free from such determining in¬ 
fluences ; and to be dropped solitary at an ugly 
irrelevant-looking spot, with a sense of no income 
on the mind, might well prompt a man to dis¬ 
couraging speculation on the origin of things and 
the reason of a world where a subtle thinker 
found himself so badly off. How much more 
might such trifles tell on a young lady equipped 
for society with a fastidious taste, an Indian 
shawl over her arm, some ten cubic feet of trunks 
by her side, and a mortal dislike to the new con¬ 
sciousness of poverty which was stimulating her 
imagination of disagreeables ? At any rate they 
told heavily on poor Gwendolen, and helped to 
quell her resistant spirit. What was the good 
of living in the midst of hardships, ugliness, and 
humiliation? This was the beginning of being 
at home again, and it was a sample of what she 
had to expect. 

Here was the theme on which her discontent 
rung its sad changes during her slow drive in the 
uneasy barouche, with one great trunk squeezing 
the meek driver, and the other fastened with a 
rope on the. seat in front of her. Her ruling vis¬ 
ion all the way from Leubronn had been that 
the family w’ould go abroad again; for of course 
there must be some little income left—her mam¬ 
ma did not mean that they would have literally 
nothing. To go to a dull place abroad and live 
poorly was the dismal future that threatened 
her: she had seen plenty of poor English people 
abroad, and imagined herself plunged in the de¬ 
spised dullness of their ill-plenished lives, with 
Alice, Bertha, Fanny, and Isabel all growing up 


in tediousness around her, while she advanced 
toward thirty, and her mamma got more and 
more melancholy. But she did not mean to sub¬ 
mit, and let misfortune do what it -would with 
her: she had not yet quite believed in the mis¬ 
fortune; but weariness, and disgust -with this 
wretched arrival, had begun to affect her like an 
uncomfortable waking, worse than the uneasy 
dreams which had gone before. The self-delight 
with which she had kissed her image in the glass 
had faded before the sense of futility in being 
any thing whatever—charming, clever, resolute 
—what was the good of it all? Events might 
turn out anyhow, and men were hateful. Yes, 
men were hateful. Those few words were filled 
out with very vivid memories. But in these last 
hours a certain change had come over their 
meaning. It is one thing to hate stolen goods, 
and another thing to hate them the more because 
their being stolen hinders us from making use 
of them. Gwendolen had begun to be angry 
with Grandcourt for being what had hindered 
her from marrying him, angry with him as the 
cause of her present dreary lot 

But the slow drive was nearly at an end, and 
the lumbering vehicle coming up the avenue was 
within sight of the windows. A figure appearing 
under the portico brought a rush of new and less 
selfish feehng in Gwendolen, and when, springing 
from the carriage, she saw the dear beautiful face, 
with fresh lines of sadness in it, she threw her 
arms round her mother’s neck, and for the mo¬ 
ment felt all sorrows only in relation to her 
mother’s feeling about them. 

Behind, of course, were the sad faces of the 
four superfluous girls, each, poor thing—like those 
other many thousand sisters of us all—having her 
peculiar world which was of no importance to any 
one else, but all of them feeling Gwendolen’s 
presence to be somehow a relenting of misfortune: 
where Gwendolen was, something interesting 
would happen; even her hurried submission to 
their kisses, and “ Now go away, girls,” carried 
the sort of comfort wdiich all weakness finds in 
decision and authoritativeness. Good Miss Mer¬ 
ry, whose air of meek depression, hitherto held 
unaccountable in a governess affectionately at¬ 
tached to the family, was now at the general level 
of circumstances, did not expect any greeting, but 
busied herself with the trunks and the coach¬ 
man’s pay; while Mrs. Davilow and Gwendolen 
hastened up stairs and shut themselves in the 
black and yellow bedroom. 

“ Never mind, mamma dear,” said Gwendolen, 
tenderly pressing her handkerchief against the 
tears that were rolling down Mrs. Davilow’s 
cheeks. “ Never mind. I don’t mind. I will do 
something. I will be something. Things will 
come right. It seemed worse because I was away. 
Come now! you must be glad because I am here.” 

Gwendolen felt every word of that speech. A 
rush of compassionate tenderness stirred all her 
capability of generous resolution; and the self- 
confident projects which had vaguely glanced be¬ 
fore her during her journey sprang instantaneous¬ 
ly into new definiteness. Suddenly she seemed 
to perceive how she could be “something.” It 
was one of her best moments, and the fond moth¬ 
er, forgetting every thing below that tide-mark, 
looked at her with a sort of adoration. She said, 

“ Bless you, my good, good darling! I can be 
happy, if you can.” 
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But later in the day there was an ebb; the old 
slippery rocks, the old weedy places, re-appeared. 
Naturally there was a shrinking of courage as 
misfortune ceased to be a mere announcement, 
and began to disclose itself as a grievous, tyran¬ 
nical inmate. At first—^that ugly drive at an end 
—^it was still Offendene that Gwendolen had come 
home to, and all surroundings of immediate con¬ 
sequence to her were still there to secure her 
personal ease: the roomy stillness of the large, 
solid house while she rested, all the luxuries of 
her toilet cared for without trouble to her, and 
a little tray with her favorite food brought to her 
in private. For she had said, “Keep them all 
away from us to-day, mamma; let you and me 
be alone together.” 

When Gwendolen came down into the draw¬ 
ing-room, fresh as a newly dipped swan, and sat 
leaning against the cushions of the settee beside 
her mamma, their misfortune had not yet turned 
its face and breath upon her. She felt prepared 
to hear every thing, and began, in atone of delib¬ 
erate intention, 

“What have you thought of doing exactly, 
mamma ?” 

“ Oh, my dear, the next thing to be done is to 
move away from this house. Mr. Haynes, most 
fortunately, is as glad to have it now as he w'ould 
have been when we took it. Lord Brackenshaw’s 
agent is to arrange every thing with him to the 
best advantage for us: Bazlcy, you know; not at 
all an ill-natured man.” 

“ I can not help thinking that Lord Bracken- 
shaw would let you stay here rent free, mamma,” 
said Gwendolen, whose talents had not been ap¬ 
plied to business so much as to discernment of the 
admiration excited by her charms. 

“ My dear child. Lord Brackenshaw is in Scot¬ 
land, and knows nothing about us. Neither your 
uncle nor I would choose to apply to him. Be¬ 
sides, what could we do in this house without 
servants, and without money to warm it ? The 
sooner we are out the better. We have nothing 
to carry but our clothes, you know.” 

“ I suppose you mean to go abroad, then ?” 
said Gwendolen. After all, this was what she had 
familiarized her mind with. 

“ Oh no, dear, no. How could we travel ? You 
never did learn any thing about income and ex¬ 
penses,” said Mrs. Davilow, trying to smile, and 
putting her hand on Gwendolen’s as she added, 
mournfully, “ That makes it so much harder for 
you, my pet.” 

“ But where are we to go ?” said Gwendolen, 
with a trace of sharpness in her tone. She felt 
a new current of fear passing through her. 

“ It is all decided. A little furniture is to be 
got in from the Rectory—all that can be spared.” 
Mrs. Davilow hesitated. She dreaded the reality 
for herself less than the shock she must give 
Gwendolen, who looked at her with tense expect¬ 
ancy, but was silent. 

“ It is Sawyer’s Cottage we are to go to.” 

At first Gwendolen remained silent, paling with 
anger—^justifiable anger, in her opinion. Then 
she said, with haughtiness, 

“ That is impossible. Something else than that 
ought to have been thought of. My uncle ought 
not to allow that. I will not submit to it.” 

“ My sweet child, what else could have been 
thought of? Your uncle, I am sure, is as kind as 
he can be; but he is suffering himself: he has his 


family to bring up. And do you quite under¬ 
stand? You must remember—we have nothing. 
We shall have absolutely nothing except what he 
and my sister give us. They have been as wise 
and active as possible, and we must try to earn 
something. I and the girls are going to work 
a table-cloth border for the Ladies’ Charity at 
Wancester, and a communion cloth that the pa¬ 
rishioners are to present to Pennicote church.” 

Mrs. Davilow went into these details timidly; 
but how else was she to bring the fact of their 
position home to this poor child, who, alas! must 
submit at present, whatever might be in the back¬ 
ground for her ? and she herself had a supersti¬ 
tion that there must be something better in the 
background. 

“ But surely somewhere else than Sawyer’s Cot¬ 
tage might have been found,” Gwendolen persist¬ 
ed—^taken hold of (as if in a nightmare) by the 
image of this house where an exciseman had lived. 

“ No indeed, dear. You know houses are scarce, 
and we may be thankful to get any thing so pri¬ 
vate. It is not so very bad. There are two little 
parlors and four bedrooms. You shall sit alone 
whenever you like.” 

The ebb of sympathetic care for her mamma 
had gone so low just now that Gwendolen took 
no notice of these deprecatory words. 

“I can not conceive that all your property is 
gone at once, mamma. How can you be sure in 
so short a time? It is not a week since you 
wrote to me.” 

“ The first news came much earlier, dear. But 
I would not spoil your pleasure till it was quite 
necessary.” 

“ Oh, how vexatious!” said Gwendolen, color¬ 
ing with fresh anger. “ If I had known, I could 
have brought home the money I had won; and 
for want of knowing, I staid and lost it. I had 
nearly two hundred pounds, and it would have 
done for us to live on a little while, till I could 
have carried out some plan.” She paused an in¬ 
stant, and then added, more impetuously, “ Every 
thing has gone against me. People have come 
near me only to blight me.” 

Among the “ people” she was including Dcron- 
da. If he had not interfered in her life, she would 
have gone to the gaming table again with a few 
napoleons, and might have won back her losses. 

“We must resign ourselves to the will of Prov¬ 
idence, my child,” said poor Mrs. Davilow, startled 
by this revelation of the gambling, but not dar¬ 
ing to say more. She felt sure that “ people” 
meant Grandcourt, about whom her lips were 
sealed. And Gwendolen answered immediately, 

“ But I don’t resign myself. I shall do what I 
can against it. What is the good of calling peo¬ 
ple’s wickedness Providence ? You said in your 
letter it was Mr. Lassman’s fault we had lost our 
money. Has he run away with it all ?” • 

“ No, dear; you don’t understand. There were 
great speculations: he meant to gain. It was all 
about mines and things of that sort. He risked 
too much.” 

“ I don’t call that Providence: it was his im¬ 
providence with our money, and he ought to be 
punished. Can’t we go to law and recover our 
fortune ? My uncle ought to take measures, and 
not sit down by such wrongs. We ought to go 
to law.” 

“My dear child, law can never bring back 
money lost in that way. Your uncle says it is 
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milk spilled upon the ground. Besides, one must 
have a fortune to get any law: there is no law 
for people who are ruined. And our money has 
only gone along with other people’s. We are not 
the only sufferers: others have to resign them¬ 
selves besides us.” 

But I don’t resign myself to live at Sawyer’s 
Cottage and see you working for sixpences and 
shillings because of that. I shall not do it. I 
shall do what is more befitting our rank and ed¬ 
ucation.” 

“I am sure your uncle and all of us will ap¬ 
prove of that, dear, and admire you the more for 
it,” said Mrs. Davilow, glad of an unexpected 
opening for speaking on a difficult subject. “ I 
didn’t mean that you should resign yourself to 
worse when any thing better offered itself. Both 
your uncle and aunt have felt that your abilities 
and education were a fortune for you, and they 
have already heard of something within your 
reach.” 

“ What is that, mamma V” Some of Gwen¬ 
dolen’s anger gave way to interest, and she was 
not without romantic conjectures. 

“There are two situations that offer them¬ 
selves. One is in a bishop’s family, where there 
are three daughters, and the other is in quite a 
high class of school; and in both your French 
and music and dancing, and then your manners 
and habits as a lady, are exactly what is wanted. 
Each is a hundred a year—and—^just for the 
present”—Mrs. Davilow had become frightened 
and hesitating—“to save yoii from the petty, 
common way of living that we must go to—^you 
would perhaps accept one of the two.” 

“ What! be like Miss Graves at Madame Meu- 
nier’s ? No.” 

“ I think, myself, that Dr. Mompert’s would be 
more suitable. There could be no hardship in a 
bishop’s family.” 

“Excuse me, mamma. There are hardships 
every where for a governess. And I don’t see 
that it would be pleasanter to be looked down on 
in a bishop’s family than in any other. Besides, 
you know very well I hate teaching. Fancy me 
shut up with three awkward girls something like 
Alice! I would rather emigrate than be a gov¬ 
erness.” 

What it precisely was to emigrate, Gwendolen 
was not called on to explain. Mrs. Davilow was 
mute, seeing no outlet, and thinking with dread 
of the collision that might happen when Gwen¬ 
dolen had to meet her uncle and aunt. There 
was an air of reticence in Gwendolen’s haughty 
resistant speeches, which implied that she had a 
definite plan in reserve; and her practical igno¬ 
rance, continually exhibited, could not nullify the 
mother’s belief in the effectiveness of that forcible 
will and daring which had held the mastery over 
herself. 

“ I have some ornaments, mamma, and I could 
sell them,” said Gwendolen. “ They would make 
a sum: I want a little sum—just to go on with. 
I dare say Marshall at Wancester would take 
them: I know he showed me some bracelets once 
that he said he had bought from a lady. Jocosa 
might go and ask him. Jocosa is going to leave 
us, of course. But she might do that first.” 

“ She would do any thing she could, poor dear 
soul! I have not told you yet—she wanted me to 
take all her savings—^her three hundred pounds. 
I tell her to set up a little school. It will be hard 


for her to go into a new family, now she has been 
so long with us.” 

“Oh, recommend her for the bishop’s daugh¬ 
ters,” said Gwendolen, with a sudden gleam of 
laughter in her face. “ I am sure she will do bet¬ 
ter than I should.” 

“ Do take care not to say such things to your 
uncle,” said Mrs. Davilow. “ He will be hurt at 
your despising what he has exerted himself about. 
But I dare say you have something else in your 
mind that he might not disapprove, if you con¬ 
sulted him.” 

“ There is some one else I want to consult first. 
Are the Arrowpoints at Quetcham still, and is 
Herr Klesmer there ? But I dare say you know 
nothing about it, poor dear mamma. Can Jef¬ 
fries go on horseback with a note ?” 

“ Oh, my dear, Jeffries is not here, and the deal¬ 
er has taken the horses. But some one could go 
for us from Leek’s farm. The Arrowpoints are 
at Quetcham, I know. Miss Arrowpoint left her 
card the other day: I could not see her. But I 
don’t know about Herr Klesmer. Do you want 
to send before to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, as soon as possible. I will write a note,” 
said Gwendolen, rising. 

“ What can you be thinking of, Gwen ?” said 
Mrs. Davilow, relieved in the midst of her won¬ 
derment by signs of alacrity and better humor. 

“ Don’t mind what, there’s a dear good mam¬ 
ma,” said Gwendolen, reseating herself a moment 
to give atoning caresses. “ I mean to do some¬ 
thing. Never mind what, until it is all settled. 
And then you shall be comforted. The dear face! 
—it is ten years older in these three weeks. Now, 
now, now! don’t cry”—Gwendolen, holding her 
mamma’s head with both hands, kissed the trem¬ 
bling eyelids. “But mind you don’t contradict 
me or put hinderances in my way. I must decide 
for myself. I can not be dictated to by my uncle 
or any one else. My life is my own affair. And 
I think”—^here her tone took an edge of scorn— 
“ I think I can do better for you than let you live 
in Sawyer’s Cottage.” 

In uttering this last sentence Gwendolen again 
rose, and went to a desk, where she wrote the fol¬ 
lowing note to Klesmer: 

“Miss Harleth presents her compliments to 
Herr Klesmer, and ventures to request of him the 
very great favor that he will call upon her, if pos¬ 
sible to-morrow. Her reason for presuming so 
far on his kindness is of a very serious nature. 
Unfortunate family circumstances have obliged 
her to take a course in which she can only turn 
for advice to the great knowledge and judgment 
of Herr Klesmer.” 

“ Pray get this sent to Quetcham at once, mam¬ 
ma,” said Gwendolen, as she addressed the letter. 
“ The man must be told to wait for an answer. 
Let no time be lost.” 

For the moment the absorbing purpose was to 
get the letter dispatched; but when she had been 
assured on this point, another anxiety arose and 
kept her in a state of uneasy excitement. If 
Klesmer happened not to be at Quetcham, what 
could she do next? Gwendolen’s belief in her 
star, so to speak, had had some bruises. Things 
had gone against her. A splendid marriage which 
presented itself within reach had shown a hideous 
flaw. The chances of roulette had not adjusted 
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themselves to her claims; and a man of whom 
she knew nothing had thrust himself between her 
and her intentions. The conduct of those unin¬ 
teresting people who managed the business of 
the world had been culpable just in the points 
most injurious to her in particular. Gwendolen 
Harleth, with all her beauty and conscious force, 
felt the close threats of humiliation: for the first 
time the conditions of this world seemed to her 
like a hurrying, roaring crowd in which she had 
got astray, no more cared for and protected than 
a myriad of other girls, in spite of its being a 
peculiar hardship to her. If Klesmer were not 
at Quetcham, that would be all of a piece with 
the rest: the unwelcome negative urged itself as 
a probability, and set her brain working at des¬ 
perate alternatives which might deliver her from 
Sawyer’s Cottage or the ultimate necessity of 
“ taking a situation”—a phrase that summed up 
for her the disagreeables most wounding to her 
pride, most irksome to her tastes; at least so 
far as her experience enabled her to imagine dis¬ 
agreeables. 

Still Klesmer might be there, and Gwendolen 
thought of the result in that case with a hopeful¬ 
ness which even cast a satisfactory light over her 
peculiar troubles, as what might well enter into 
the biography of celebrities and remarkable per¬ 
sons. And if she had heard her immediate ac¬ 
quaintances cross-examined as to whether they 
thought her remarkable, the first who said “No” 
would have surprised her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

We please our fancy with ideal webs 
Of innovation, but our life meanwhile 
Is ill the loom, where busy passion plies 
The shuttle to and fro, and gives our deeds 
The accustomed pattern. 

Gwendolen’s note, coming “pat betwixt too 
early and too late,” was put into Klesmer’s hands 
just when he was leaving Quetcham, and in order 
to meet her appeal to his kindness, he, with some 
inconvenience to himself, spent the night at Wan- 
cester. There were reasons why he would not 
remain at Quetcham. 

That magnificent mansion, fitted with regard 
to the greatest expense, had, in fact, become too 
hot for him, its owners having, like some great 
politicians, been astonished at an insurrection 
against the established order of things, which 
we plain people, after the event, can perceive to 
have been prepared under their very noses. 

There were, as usual, many guests in the house, 
and among them one in whom Miss Arrowpoint 
foresaw a new pretender to her hand—a political 
man of good family who confidently expected a 
peerage, and felt on public grounds that he re¬ 
quired a larger fortune to support the title prop¬ 
erly. Heiresses vary, and persons interested in 
one of them beforehand are prepared to find that 
she is too yellow or too red, tall and toppling or 
short and square, violent and capricious or moony 
and insipid; but in every case it is taken for 
granted that she will consider herself an append¬ 
age to her fortune, and marry where others think 
her fortune ought to go. Nature, however, not 
only accommodates herself ill to our favorite prac¬ 
tices by making “only children” daughters, but 
also now and then endows the misplaced daughter 


with a clear head and a strong will. The Arrow- 
points had already felt some anxiety owing to 
these endowments of their Catherine. She would 
not accept the view of her social duty which re¬ 
quired her to marry a needy nobleman or a com¬ 
moner on the ladder toward nobility; and tl^ey 
were not without uneasiness concerning her per¬ 
sistence in declining suitable offers. As to the 
possibility of her being in love with Klesmer they 
were not at all uneasy—a very common sort of 
blindness. For in general mortals have a great 
power of being astonished at the presence of an 
effect toward which they have done every thing, 
and at the absence of an effect toward which they 
have done nothing but desire it. Parents are 
astonished at the ignorance of their sons, though 
they have used the most time-honored and expen¬ 
sive means of securing it; husbands and wives 
are mutually astonished at the loss of affection 
which they have taken no pains to keep ; and all 
of us in our turn are apt to be astonished that 
our neighbors do not admire us. In this way it 
happens that the truth seems highly improbable. 
The truth is something different from the habit¬ 
ual lazy combinations begotten by our wishes. 
The Arrowpoints’ hour of astonishment was come. 

When there is a passion between an heiress 
and a proud independent-spirited man, it is diflS- 
cult for them to come to an understanding; but 
the difiiculties are likely to be overcome unless 
the proud man secures himself by a constant 
alibi. Brief meetings after studied absence are 
potent in disclosure: but mor(? potent still is fre¬ 
quent companionship, with full sympathy in taste, 
and admirable qualities on both sides; especially 
where the one is in the position of teacher and 
the other is delightedly conscious of rec^jptive 
ability which also gives the teacher delight. The 
situation is famous in history, and has no less 
charm now than it had in the days of Abelard. 

But this kind of comparison had not occurred 
to the Arrowpoints when they first engaged Kles¬ 
mer to come do^vn to Quetcham. To have a first- 
rate musieian in your house is a privilege of 
wealth; Catherine’s musical talent demanded 
every advantage; and she particularly desired to 
use her quieter time in the country for more thor¬ 
ough study. Klesmer was not yet a Liszt, un¬ 
derstood to be adored by ladies of all European 
countries with the exception of Lapland: and 
even with that understanding it did not follow 
that he would make proposals to an heiress. No 
musician of honor would do so. Still less was it 
conceivable that Catherine would give him the 
slightest pretext for such daring. The large 
check that Mr. Arrowpoint was to draw in Kles¬ 
mer’s name seemed to make him as safe an in¬ 
mate as a footman. Where marriage is incon¬ 
ceivable, a girl’s sentiments are safe. 

Klesmer was eminently a man of honor, but 
marriages rarely begin with formal proposals, 
and, moreover, Catherine’s limit of the conceiva¬ 
ble did not exactly correspond with her mother’s. 

Outsiders might have been more apt to think 
that Klesmer’s position was dangerous for him¬ 
self if Miss Arrowpoint had been an acknowl¬ 
edged beauty; not taking into account that the 
most powerful of all beauty is that which reveals 
itself after sympathy and not before it. There is 
a charm of eye and lip which comes with every 
little phrase that certifies delicate perception or 
fine judgment, with every unostentatious word or 
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smile that shows a heart awake to others; and no 
sweep of garment or turn of figure is more satis¬ 
fying than that which enters as a restoration of 
confidence that one person is present on whom no 
intention will be lost. What dignity of meaning 
goes on gathering in frowns and laughs which are 
never observed in the wrong place; what suf¬ 
fused adorableness in a human frame where there 
is a mind that can flash out comprehension and 
hands that can execute finely! The more obvious 
beauty, also adorable sometimes—one may say it 
without blasphemy—begins by being an apology 
for folly, and ends, like other apologies, in be¬ 
coming tiresome by iteration; and that Klesmer, 
though very susceptible to it, should have a pas¬ 
sionate attachment to Miss Arrowpoint, was no 
more a paradox than any other triumph of a mani¬ 
fold sympathy over a monotonous attraction. We 
object less to be taxed with the enslaving excess 
of our passions than with our deficiency in wider 
passion; but if the truth were known, our reputed 
intensity is often the dullness of not knowing 
what else to do with ourselves. Tannhiiuser, one 
suspects, was a knight of ill-furnished imagina¬ 
tion, hardly of larger discourse than a heavy 
Guardsman; Merlin had certainly seen his best 
days, and was merely repeating himself, when he 
fell into that hopeless captivity; and we know 
that Ulysses felt so manifest an ennui under sim¬ 
ilar circumstances that Calypso herself furthered 
his departure. There is, indeed, a report that he 
afterward left Penelope; but since she was ha¬ 
bitually absorbed in worsted-work, and it was 
probably from her that Telemachus got his mean, 
pettifogging disposition, always anxious about the 
property and the daily consumption of meat, no 
inference can be drawn from this already dubious 
scandal as to the relation between companionship 
and constancy. 

Klesmer was as versatile and fascinating as a 
young Ulysses on a sufficieiit acquaintance—one 
whom nature seemed to have first made generous¬ 
ly, and then to have added music as a dominant 
power using all the abundant rest, and, as in 
Mendelssohn, finding expression for itself not 
only in the highest finish of execution, but in 
that fervor of creative work and theoretic belief 
which pierces the whole future of a life with the 
light of congruous, devoted purpose. His foibles 
of arrogance and vanity did not exceed such as 
may be found in the best English families; and 
Catherine Arrowpoint had no corresponding rest¬ 
lessness to clash with his: notwithstanding her 
native kindliness, she was perhaps too coolly firm 
and self-sustained. But she was one of those 
satisfactory creatures whose intercourse has the 
charm of discovery; whose integrity of faculty 
and expression begets a wish to know what they 
will say on all subjects, or how they will perform 
whatever they undertake; so that they end by 
raising not only a continual expectation, but a 
continual sense of fulfillment—the systole and di¬ 
astole of blissful companionship. In such cases 
the outward presentment easily becomes what the 
image is to the worshiper. It was not long be¬ 
fore the two became aware that each was interest¬ 
ing to the other; but the “ how far” remained a 
matter of doubt. Klesmer did not conceive that 
Miss Arrowpoint was likely to think of him as a 
possible lover, and she was not accustomed to 
think of herself as likely to stir more than a 
friendly regard, or to fear the expression of more 


from any man who was not enamored of her for¬ 
tune. Each was content to suffer some unshared 
sense of denial for the sake of loving the other’s 
society a little too well; and under these condi¬ 
tions no need had been felt to restrict Klesmer’s 
visits for the last year either in country or in 
town. He knew very well that if Miss Arrow- 
point had been poor, he would have made ardent 
love to her instead of sending a storm through 
the piano, or folding his arms and pouring out a 
hyperbolical tirade about something as imperson¬ 
al as the north pole; and she was not less aware 
that if it had been possible for Klesmer to wish 
for her hand, she would have found overmaster¬ 
ing reasons for giving it to him. Here was the 
safety of full cups, which are as secure from 
overflow as the half empty, always supposing no 
disturbance. Naturally, silent feeling had not 
remained at the same point any more than the 
stealthy dial hand, and in the present visit to 
Quetcham, Klesmer had begun to think that he 
would not come again; while Catherine was more 
sensitive to his frequent hnisquerie^ which she 
rather resented as a needless effort to assert his 
footing of superior in every sense except the con¬ 
ventional. 

Meanwhile enters the expectant peer, Mr. Bult, 
an esteemed party man who, rather neutral in 
private life, had strong opinions concerning the 
districts of the Niger, was much at home also in 
the Brazils, spoke with decision of affairs in the 
South Seas, was studious of his Parliamentary 
and itinerant speeches, and had the general solid¬ 
ity and suffusive pinkness of a healthy Briton on 
the central table-land of life. Catherine, aware 
of a tacit understanding that he was an undeni¬ 
able husband for an heiress, had nothing to say 
against him but that he was thoroughly tiresome 
to her. Mr. Bult was amiably confident, and had 
no idea that his insensibility to counterpoint could 
ever be reckoned against him. Klesmer he hard¬ 
ly regarded in the light of a serious human being 
who ought to have a vote; and he did not mind 
Miss Arrowpoint’s addiction to music any more 
than her probable expenses in antique lace. He 
was consequently a little amazed at an after- 
dinner outburst of Klesmer’s on the lack of ideal¬ 
ism in English politics, which left all mutuality 
between distant races to be determined simply by 
the need of a market: the crusades, to his mind, 
had at least this excuse, that they had a banner 
of sentiment round which generous feelings could 
rally: of course the scoundrels rallied too, but 
what then ? they rally in equal force round your 
advertisement van of “Buy cheap, sell dear.” 
On this theme Klesmer’s eloquence, gcsticulatory 
and other, went on fqr a little while like stray 
fire-works accidentally ignited, and then sank into 
immovable silence. Mr. Bult was not surprised 
that Klesmer’s opinions should be flighty, but was 
astonished at his command of English idiom and 
his ability to put a point in a way that would 
have told at a constituents’ dinner—^to be ac¬ 
counted for probably by his being a Pole, or a 
Czech, or something of that fermenting sort, in 
a state of political refugeeism which had obliged 
him to make a profession of his music; and that 
evening in the drawing-room he for the first time 
went up to Klesmer at the piano, Miss Arrow- 
point being near, and said, 

“ I had no idea before that you were a political 
man.” 
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Klesmer’s only answer was to fold his arms, 
put out his nether lip, and stare at Mr. Bult. 

“You must have been used to pubhc speak¬ 
ing. You speak uncommonly well, though I don’t 
agree with you. From what you said about sen¬ 
timent, I fancy you are a Panslavist.” 

“No; my name is Elijah. I am the Wander¬ 
ing Jew,” said Klcsmer, flashing a smile at Miss 
Arrowpoint, and suddenly making a mysterious 
wind-like rush backward and forward on the pi¬ 
ano. Mr. Bult felt this buffoonery rather offen¬ 
sive and Polish, but—^Miss Arrowpoint being there 
—did not like to move away. 

“Herr Klesmer has cosmopolitan ideas,” said 
Miss Arrowpoint, trying to make the best of the 
situation. “ He looks forward to a fusion of 
races.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mr. Bult, willing to 
be gracious. “ I was sure he had too much talent 
to be a mere musician.” 

“ Ah, Sir, you are under some mistake there,” 
said Klesmer, firing up. “ No man has too much 
talent to be a musician. Most men have too lit¬ 
tle. A creative artist is no more a mere musi¬ 
cian than a great statesman is a mere politician. 
We are not ingenious puppets. Sir, who live in a 
box and look out on the world only when it is 
gaping for amusement. We help to rule the na¬ 
tions and make the age as much as any other pub¬ 
lic men. We count ourselves on level benches 
with legislators. And a man who speaks effect¬ 
ively through music is compelled to something 
more difficult than Parliamentary eloquence.” 

With the last word Klesmer wheeled from the 
piano and walked away. 

Miss Arrowpoint colored, and Mr. Bult ob¬ 
served, with his usual phlegmatic solidity, “Your 
pianist does not think small beer of himself.” 

“Herr Klesmer is something more than a 
pianist,” said Miss Arrowpoint, apologetically. 
“He is a great musician in the fullest sense of 
the word. He will rank with Schubert and Men¬ 
delssohn.” 

“Ah, you ladies understand these things,” said 
Mr. Bult, none the less convinced that these things 
were frivolous because Klesmer had shown him¬ 
self a coxcomb. 

Catherine, always sorry when Klesmer gave 
himself airs, found an opportunity the next day in 
the music-room to say, “ Why were you so heated 
last night with Mr. Bult ? He meant no harm.” 

“ You wish me to be complaisant to him ?” said 
Klesmer, rather fiercely. 

“ I think it is hardly worth your while to be 
other than civdl.” 

“You find no difficulty in tolerating him, then ? 
—you have a respect for a political platitudinarian 
a? insensible as a^i ox to every thing he can’t turn 
into political capital. You think his monumental 
obtuseness suited to the dignity of the English 
gentleman.” 

“ I did not say that.” 

“ You mean that I acted without dignity, and 
you are offended with me.” 

“ Now you are slightly nearer the truth,” said 
Catherine, smiling. 

“Then I had better put my burial-clothes in 
my ‘portmanteau and set off at once.” 

“ I don’t see that. If I have to bear your crit¬ 
icism of my operetta, you should not mind my 
criticism of your impatience.” 

“But I do mind it. You would have wished 


me to take his ignorant impertinence about a 
‘mere musician’ without letting him know his 
place. . I am to hear my gods blasphemed as well 
as myself insulted. But I beg pardon. It is im¬ 
possible you should see the matter as I do. Even 
you can’t understand the wrath of the artist: he 
is of another caste for you.” 

“ That is true,” said Catherine, with some be¬ 
trayal of feeling. “ He is of a caste to which I 
look up—a caste above mine.” 

Klesmer, who had been seated at a table look¬ 
ing over scores, started up and walked to a little 
distance, from which he said, 

“ That is finely felt—I am grateful. But I had 
better go, all the same. I have made up my 
mind to go, for good and all. You can get on ex¬ 
ceedingly well without me; your operetta is on 
wheels—^it will go of itself. And your Mr. Bult’s 
company fits me ‘ wie die Faust ins Auge.’ I am 
neglecting my engagements. I must go off to St. 
Petersburg.” 

There was no answer. 

“ You agree with me that I had better go ?” 
said Klesmer, with some irritation. 

“ Certainly; if that is what your business and 
feeling prompt. I have only to wonder that you 
have consented to give us so much of your time 
in the last year. There must be treble the inter¬ 
est to you any where else. I have never thought 
of your consenting to come here as any thing else 
than a sacrifice.” 

“ Why should I make the sacrifice ?” said Kles¬ 
mer, going to seat himself at the piano, and touch¬ 
ing the keys so as to give with the delicacy of an 
echo in the far distance a melody which he had 
set to Heine’s “ Ich hab’ dich geliebet und liebe 
dich noch.” 

“That is the mystery,” said Catherine, not 
wanting to affect any thing, but from mere agi¬ 
tation. From the same cause she was tearing a 
piece of paper into minute morsels, as if at a task 
of utmost multiplication imposed by a cruel fair}’. 

“ You can conceive no motive ?” said Klesmer, 
folding his arms. 

“None that seems in the least probable.” 

“ Then I shall tell you. It is because you are 
to me the chief woman in the world—the throned 
lady whose colors I carry between my heart and 
my armor.” 

Catherine’s hands trembled so much that she 
could no longer tear the paper: still less could 
her lips utter a word. Klesmer went on: 

“ This would be the last impertinence in me, 
if I meant to found any thing upon it. That is 
out of the question. I mean no such thing. But 
you once said it was your doom to suspect every 
man who courted you of being an adventurer, 
and what made you angriest ^yas men’s imputing 
to you the folly of believing that they courted 
you for your own sake. Did you not say so ?” 

“ Very likely,” was the answer, in a low mur¬ 
mur. 

“ It was a bitter word. Well, at least one man 
who has seen women as plenty as flowers in May 
has lingered about you for your own sake. And 
since he is one whom you can never marry, you 
will believe him. That is an argument in favor 
of some other man. But don’t give yourself for 
a meal to a minotaur like Bult. I shall go now 
and pack. I shall make my excuses to Mrs. Ar- 
rowpo'mt.” Klesmer rose as he ended, and walked 
quickly toward the door. 
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“ You must take this heap of manuscript, then,” 
said Catherine, suddenly making a desperate ef¬ 
fort. She had risen to fetch the heap from an¬ 
other table. Klesmer came back, and they had 
the length of the folio sheets between them. 

“ Why should I not marry the man who loves 
me, if I love him ?” said Catherine. To her the 
effort was something like the leap of a woman 
from the deck into the life-boat. 

“ It would be too hard—impossible—^you could 
not carry it through. I am not worth what you 
would have to encounter. I will not accept the 
sacrifice. It would be thought a nusalliance for 
you, and I should be liable to the worst accusa¬ 
tions.” 

“Is it the accusations you are afraid of? I 
am afraid of nothing but that we should miss 
the passing of our lives together.” 

The decisive word had been spoken: there 
was no doubt concerning the end willed by each: 
there only remained the way of arriving at it, 
and Catherine determined to take the straightest 
possible. She'went to her father and mother in 
the library, and told them that she had promised 
to marry Klesmer. 

Mrs. Arrowpoint’s state of mind was pitiable. 
Imagine Jean Jacques, after his essay on the cor¬ 
rupting influence of the arts, waking up among 
children of nature who had no idea of grilling the 
raw bone they offered him for breakfast with the 
primitive convert of a flint; or Saint Just, after 
fervidly denouncing all recognition of pre-emi¬ 
nence, receiving a vote of thanks for the unbrok¬ 
en mediocrity of his speech, which warranted the 
dullest patriots in delivering themselves at equal 
length. Something of the same sort befell the 
authoress of “ Tasso,” when what she had safely 
demanded of the dead Leonora was enacted by 
her o^vn Catherine. It is hard for us to live up 
to our own eloquence, and keep pace with our 
winged words, while we are treading the solid 
earth and are liable to heavy dining. Besides, it 
has long been understood that the proprieties of 
literature are not those of practical life. Mrs. 
Arrowpoint naturally wished for the best of ev¬ 
ery thing. She not only liked to feel herself at a 
higher level of literary sentiment than the ladies 
with whom she associated; she wished not to be 
below^hem in any point of social consideration. 
While Klesmer was seen in the light of a patron¬ 
ized musician, his peculiarities were picturesque 
and acceptable; but to see him by a sudden flash 
in the light of her son-in-law gave her a burning 
sense of what the world would say. And the 
poor lady had been used to represent her Cathe¬ 
rine as a model of excellence. 

Under the first shock she forgot every thing 
but her anger, and snatched at any phrase that 
would serve as a weapon. 

“ If Klesmer has presumed to offer himself to 
you, your father shall horsewhip him off the prem¬ 
ises. Pray, speak, Mr. Arrow'point.” 

The father took his cigar from his mouth, and 
rose to the occasion by saying, “ This will never 
do, Cath.” 

“ Do!” cried Mrs. Arrowpoint; “ who in their 
senses ever thought it would do ? You might as 
well say poisoning and strangling will not do. 
It is a comedy you have got up, Catherine. Else 
you are mad.” 

“I am quite sane and serious, mamma, and 
Herr Klesirfer is not to blame. He never thought 


of my marrying him. I found out that he loved 
me, and loving him, I told him I w'ould marry 
him.” 

“ Leave that unsaid, Catherine,” said Mrs. Ar¬ 
rowpoint, bitterly. “Every one else will say it 
for you. You will be a public fable. Every one 
will say that you must have made the offer to a 
man who has been paid to come to the house— 
who is nobody knows wdiat—a gypsy, a Jew, a 
mere bubble of the earth.” 

“ Never mind, mamma,” said Catherine, indig¬ 
nant in her turn. “We all know he is a genius 
—as Tasso was.” 

“ Those times were not these, nor is Klesmer 
Tasso,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, getting more heat¬ 
ed. “ There is no sting in that sareasm, except 
the sting of undutifulness.” 

“ I am sorry to hurt you, mamma. But I will 
not give up the happiness of my life to ideas that 
I don’t believe in and customs I have no respect 
for.” 

“ You have lost all sense of duty, then ? You 
have forgotten that you are our only child—^that 
it lies with you to place a great property in the 
right hands ?” 

“ What are the right hands ? My grandfather 
gained the property in trade.” 

“ Mr. Arrowpoint, will you sit by and hear this 
without speaking ?” 

“I am a gentleman, Cath. We expect you to 
marry a gentleman,” said the father, exerting 
himself. 

“And a man connected with the institutions 
of this country,” said the mother. “A woman 
in your position has serious duties. Where duty 
and inclination clash, she must follow duty.” 

“I don’t deny that,” said Catherine, getting 
colder in proportion to her mother’s heat. “ But 
one may say very true things and apply them 
falsely. People can easily take the sacred word * 
duty as a name for w'hat they desire any one else 
to do.” 

“ Your parents’ desire makes no duty for you, 
then ?” 

“ Yes, within reason. But before I give up the 
happiness of my life—” 

“ Catherine, Catherine, it will not be your hap¬ 
piness,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, in her most raven- 
like tones. 

“Well, what seems to me my happiness—^be¬ 
fore I give it up, I must see some better reason 
than the wish that I should marry a nobleman, 
or a man who votes with a party, that he may be 
turned into a nobleman. I feel at liberty to mar¬ 
ry the man I love and think worthy, unless some 
higher duty forbids.” 

“And so it does, Catherine, though you are 
blinded and can not see it. It is a woman’s duty 
not to lower herself. You are lowering yourself. 
Mr. Arrowpoint, will you tell your daughter what 
is her duty ?” 

“ You must see, Catherine, that Klesmer is not 
the man for you,” said Mr. Arrowpoint. “He 
won’t do at the head of estates. He has a deuced 
foreign look—is an unpractical man.” 

“ I really can’t see what that has to do with 
it, papa. The land of England has often passed 
into the hands of foreigners—Dutch soldiers, sons 
of foreign women of bad character: if our land 
were sold to-morrow, it would very likely pass into 
the hands of some foreign merchant on ’Change. 
It is in every body’s mouth that successful swin- 
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diers may buy up half the land in the country. 
How can I stem that tide 

“It will never do to argue about marriage, 
Gath,” said Mr. Arrowpoint. “ It’s no use get¬ 
ting up the subject like a Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion. We must do as other people do. We must 
think of the nation and the public good.” 

“ I can’t see any public good concerned here, 
papa,” said Catherine. “ Why is it to be expect¬ 
ed of an heiress that she should carry the prop¬ 
erty gained in trade into the hands of a certain 
class ? That seems to me a ridiculous mish-mash 
of superannuated customs and false ambition. I 
should call it a public evil. People had better 
make a new sort of public good by changing their 
ambitions.” 

“ That is mere sophistry, Catherine,” said Mrs. 
Arrowpoint. “ Because you don’t wish to marry 
a nobleman, you are not obliged to marry a mount¬ 
ebank or a charlatan.” 

“ I can not understand the application of such 
words, mamma.” 

“ No, I dare say not,” rejoined Mrs. Arrow- 
point, with significant scorn. “You have got to 
a pitch at which we are not likely to understand 
each other.” 

“ It can’t be done, Cath,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, 
wishing to substitute a better-humored reasoning 
for his wife’s impetuosity. “ A man like Klesmer 
can’t marry such a property as yours. It can’t 
be done.” 

“It certainly will not be done,” said Mrs. Ar¬ 
rowpoint, imperiously. “Where is the man? 
Let him be fetched.” 

“ I can not fetch him to be insulted,” said Cath¬ 
erine. “Nothing will be achieved by that.” 

“ I suppose you would wish him to know that 
in marrying you he will not marry your fortune,” 
said Mrs. Arrowpoint. 

• “ Certainly; if it were so, I should wish him to 
know it.” 

“ Then you had better fetch him.” 

Catherine only went into the music-room and 
said, “ Comeshe felt no need to prepare Kles¬ 
mer. 

“ Herr Klesmer,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, with a 
rather contemptuous stateliness, “it is unneces¬ 
sary to repeat what has passed between us and 
our daughter. Mr. Arrowpoint will tell you our 
resolution,” ^ 

“ Your marrying is quite out of the question,” 
said Mr. Arrowpoint, rather too heavily weighted 
with his task, and standing in an embarrassment 
unrelieved by a cigar. “ It is a wild scheme al¬ 
together. A man has been called out for less.” 

“ You have taken a base advantage of our con¬ 
fidence,” burst in Mrs. Arrowpoint, unable to 
carry out her purpose and leave the burden of 
speech to her husband. 

Klesmer made a low bow in silent irony. 

“The pretension is ridiculous. You liad bet¬ 
ter give it up and leave the house at once,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Arrowpoint. He wished to do with¬ 
out mentioning the money. 

“I can give up nothing without reference to 
your daughter’s wish,” said Klesmer. “My en¬ 
gagement is to her.” 

“ It is useless to discuss the question,” said 
Mrs. Arrowpoint. “We shall never consent to 
the marriage. If Catherine disobeys us, we shall 
disinherit her. You will not marry her fortune. 
It is right you should know that.” 


“ Madam, her fortune has been the only thing 
I have had to regret about her. But I must ask 
her if she will not think the sacrifice greater 
than I am worthy of.” 

“ It is no sacrifice to me,” said Catherine, “ ex¬ 
cept that I am sorry to hurt my father and moth¬ 
er. I have always felt my fortune to be a wretch¬ 
ed fatality of my life.” 

“You mean to defy us, then?” said Mrs. Ar¬ 
rowpoint. 

“ I mean to marry Herr Klesmer,” said Cath¬ 
erine, firmly. 

“ He had better not count on our relenting,” 
said Mrs. Arrowpoint, whose manners suffered 
from that impunity in insult which has been 
reckoned among the privileges of women. 

“ Madam,” said Klesmer, “ certain reasons for¬ 
bid me to retort. But understand that I consider 
it out of the power either of you or of your for¬ 
tune to confer on me any thing that I value. 
My rank as an artist is of my own winning, and I 
would not exchange it for any other. I am able 
to maintain your daughter, and I ask for no 
change in my life but her companionship.” 

“You will leave the house, however,” said 
Mrs. Arrowpoint. 

“I go at once,” said Klesmer, bowing and 
quitting the room. 

“ Let there be no misunderstanding, mamma,” 
said Catherine; “I consider myself engaged to 
Herr Klesmer, and I intend to marry him.” 

The mother turned her head away and waved 
her hand in sign of dismissal. 

“ It’s all very fine,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, when 
Catherine was gone; “but what the deuce are 
we to do with the property ?” 

“ There is Harry Brendall. He can take the 
name.” 

“ Harry Brendall will get through it all in no 
time,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, relighting his cigar. 

And thus, with nothing settled but the determi¬ 
nation of the lovers, Klesmer had left Quetcham. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Among the heirs of Art, as at the division of the 
promised land, each has to win his portion by hard 
lighting: the bestowal is after the manner of prophe¬ 
cy, and is a title without possession. To carry the 
map of an ungotten estate in your pocket is a poor 
sort of copyhold. And in fancy to cast his shoe over 
Edom is little warrant that a man sliall ever set the 
sole of his foot on an acre of his own there. 

The moat obstinate beliefs that mortals entertain 
about themselves are such as they have no evidence 
for beyond a constant, spontaneous pulsing of their 
self-satisfaction—as it were a hidden seed of madness, 
a confidence that they can move the world without 
precise notion of standing-place or lever. 

“ Pray go to church, mamma,” said Gwendolen, 
the next morning. “ I prefer seeing Herr Kles¬ 
mer alone.” (He had written in reply to her note 
that he would be with her at eleven.) 

“That is hardly correct, I think,” said Mrs. 
Davilow, anxiously. 

“Our affairs are too serious for us to think 
of such nonsensical rules,” said Gwendolen, con¬ 
temptuously. “They are insulting as w'ell as 
ridiculous.” 

“ You would not mind Isabel sitting wdth you ? 
She would be reading in a corner.” 

“No, she could not: she would bite her nails 
and stare. It would be too irritating;*- Trust my 
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judgment, mamma. I must be alone. Take them 
all to church.” 

Gwendolen had her way, of course; only that 
Miss Merry and two of the girls staid at home 
to give the house a look of habitation by sitting 
at the dining-room windows. 

It w'as a delicious Sunday morning. The mel¬ 
ancholy waning sunshine of autumn rested on the 
leaf-strown grass and came mildly through the 
windows in slanting bands of brightness over the 
old furniture, and the glass panel that reflected 
the furniture; over the tapestried chairs with 
their faded flower wreaths, the dark enigmatic 
pictures, the superannuated organ at which Gwen¬ 
dolen had pleased herself with acting Saint Ce¬ 
cilia on her flrst joyous arrival, the crowd of pal¬ 
lid, dusty knickknacks seen through the open 
doors of the antechamber where she had achieved 
the wearing of her Greek dress as Hermione. 
This last memory was just now very busy in her; 
for had not Klesmer then been struck with ad¬ 
miration of her pose and expression ? Whatever 
he had said, whatever she imagined him to have 
thought, was at this moment pointed with keen¬ 
est interest for her; perhaps she had never be¬ 
fore in her life felt so inwardly dependent, so 
consciously in need of another person’s opinion. 
There was a new fluttering of spirit within her, a 
new element of dehberation in her self-estimate, 
which had hitherto been a blissful gift of intui¬ 
tion. Still it was the recurrent burden of her in¬ 
ward soliloquy that Klesmer had seen but little 
of her, and any unfavorable conclusion of his 
must have too narrow a foundation. She really 
felt clever enough for any thing. 

To All up the time, she collected her volumes 
and pieces of music, and laying them on the top 
of the piano, set herself to classify them. Then 
catching the reflection of her movements in the 
glass panel, she was diverted to the contempla¬ 
tion of the image there, and walked toward it. 
Dressed in black without a single ornament, and 
with the warm whiteness of her skin set off be¬ 
tween her light brown coronet of hair and her 
square-cut bodice, she might have tempted an 
artist to try again the Roman trick of a statue in 
black, white, and tawny marble. Seeing her im¬ 
age slowly advancing, she thought, “I am beau¬ 
tiful”—^not exultingly, but with grave decision. 
Being beautiful w'as, after all, the condition on 
which she most needed external testimony. If 
any one objected to the turn of her nose or the 
form of her neck and chin, she had not the sense 
that she could presently show her power of at¬ 
tainment in these branches of feminine perfection. 

There was not much time to fill up in this way 
before the sound of wheels, the loud ring, and the 
opening doors assured her that she was not by 
any accident to be disappointed. This slightly 
increased her inward flutter. In spite of her self- 
confidence, she dreaded Klesmer as part of that 
unmanageable world which was independent of 
her wishes—something vitriolic, that would not 
cease to burn beeause you smiled or frowned at 
it. Poor thing! she was at a higher crisis of her 
woman’s fate than in her past experience with 
Grandcourt. The questioning then was whether 
she should take a particular man as a husband. 
The inmost fold of her questioning now was wheth¬ 
er she need take a husband at all—whether she 
could not achieve substantiality for herself and 
know gratified ambition without bondage. 


Klesmer made his most deferential bow in the 
wide doorway of the antechamber—showing also 
the deference of the finest gray kerseymere trow- 
sers and perfect gloves (the “ masters of those ■who 
know” are happily altogether human). Gwen¬ 
dolen met him with unusual gravity, and holding 
out her hand, said, “ It is most kind of you to 
come, Herr Klesmer. I hope you have not thought 
me presumptuous.” 

“ I took your wish as a command that did me 
honor,” said Klesmer, with answering gravity. 
He ■was really putting by his own affairs in order 
to give his utmost attention to what Gwendolen 
might have to say; but his temperament was still 
in a state of excitation from the events of yester¬ 
day likely enough to give his expressions a more 
than usually biting edge. 

Gwendolen for once w*as under too great a 
strain of feeling to remember formalities. She 
continued standing near the piano, and Klesmer 
took his stand at the other end of it, with his 
back to the light and his terribly omniscient eyes 
upon her. No affectation was of use, and she be¬ 
gan without delay. 

“ I wish to consult you, Herr Klesmer. We 
have lost all our fortune; we have nothing. I 
must get my own bread, and I desire to provide 
for my mamma, so as to save her from any hard¬ 
ship. The only way I can think of—and I should 
like it better than any thing—is to be an actress 
—^to go on the stage. But of course I should 
like to take a high position, and I thought—if 
you thought I could”—here Gwendolen became a 
little more nervous—“ it would be better for me 
to be a singer—^to study sin^ng also.” 

Klesmer put down his hat on the piano, and 
folded his arms as if to concentrate himself. 

“I know,” Gwendolen resumed, turning from 
pale to pink and back again—“ I know that my 
method of singing is very defective; but I have 
been ill taught. I could be better taught; I could 
study. And you will understand my wish: to 
sing and act too, like Grisi, is a much higher po¬ 
sition. Naturally, I should wish to take as high 
a rank as I can. And I can rely on your judg¬ 
ment. I am sure you will tell me the truth.” 

Gwendolen somehow had the conviction that, 
now she made this serious appeal, the truth would 
be favorable. 

Still Klesmer did not speak. He drew off his 
gloves quickly, tossed them into his hat, rested 
his hands on his hips, and walked to the other 
end of the room. He was filled with compassion 
for this girl: he wanted to put a guard on his 
speech. When he turned again, he looked at her 
with a mild frown of inquiry, and said with gen¬ 
tle though quick utterance, “You have never 
seen any thing, I think, of artists and their lives ? 
—I mean of musicians, actors, artists of that 
kind ?” 

“ Oh no,” said Gwendolen, not perturbed by a 
reference to this obvious fact in the history of a 
young lady hitherto well provided for. 

“ You are—pardon me,” said Klesmer, again 
pausing near the piano—“ in coming to a conclu¬ 
sion on such a matter as this, every thing must 
be taken into consideration—^you are perhaps 
twenty ?” 

“I am twenty-one,” said Gwendolen, a slight 
fear rising in her. “Do you think I am too 
old?” 

Klesmer pouted his imder-lip and shook his 
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long fingers upward in a manner totally enig¬ 
matic. 

Many persons begin later than others,” said 
Gwendolen, betrayed by her habitual conscious¬ 
ness of having valuable information to bestow. 

Klesmer took no notice, but said, with more 
studied gentleness than ever, “ You have proba¬ 
bly not thought of an artistic career until now: 
you did not entertain the notion, the longing— 
what shall I say ?—^you did not wish yourself an 
actress, or any thing of that sort, till the present 
trouble ?” 

“Not exactly; but I was fond of acting. I 
have acted; you saw me, if you remember—^you 
saw me here in charades and as Hermione,” said 
Gwendolen, really fearing that Klesmer had for¬ 
gotten. 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered, quickly, “ I remem¬ 
ber—I remember perfectly,” and again walked 
to the other end of the room. It was difficult 
for him to refrain from this kind of movement 
when he was in any argument either audible or 
silent. 

Gwendolen felt that she was being w’eighed. 
The delay w^as unpleasant. But she did not yet 
conceive that the scale could dip on the wrong 
side, and it seemed to her only graceful to say, 
“ I shall be very much obliged to you for taking 
the trouble to give me your advice, whatever it 
may be.” 

“ Miss Ilarleth,” said Klesmer, turning toward 
her, and speaking with a slight increase of accent, 
“ I will veil nothing from you in this matter. I 
should reckon myself guilty if I put a false vis¬ 
age on things—made them too black or too white. 
The gods have a curse for him who willingly tells 
another the wrong road. And if I misled one 
who is so young, so beautiful, who, I trust, will 
find her happiness along the right road, I should 
regard myself as a —BdscwicMy In the last word 
Klesmer’s voice had dropped to a loud whisper. 

Gwendolen felt a sinking of heart under this 
unexpected solemnity, and kept a sort of fasci¬ 
nated gaze on Klesmer’s face, while he went on: 

“You are a beautiful young lady—^}’ou have 
been brought up in ease—^you have done "what 
you would—you have not said to yourself, ‘ I must 
know this exactly,’ ‘I must understand this ex¬ 
actly,’ ‘I must do this exactly.’” In uttering 
these three terrible rmtsts^ Klesmer lifted up three 
long fingers in succession. “ In sum, you have 
not been called upon to be any thing but a charm¬ 
ing young lady, whom it is an impoliteness to find 
fault with.” 

He paused an instant; then resting his fingers 
on his hips again, and thrusting out his powerful 
chin, he said: 

“Well, then, with that preparation, you wish 
to try the life of the artist; you wish to try a 
life of arduous, unceasing work, and—uncertain 
praise. Your praise would have to be earned, 
like your bread; and both would come slowly, 
scantily—what do I say?—they might hardly 
come at all.” 

This tone of discouragement, which Klesmer 
half hoped might suffice without any thing more 
unpleasant, roused some resistance in Gwendolen. 
With a slight turn of her head away from him, 
and an air of pique, she said: 

“I thought that you, being an artist, would 
consider the life one of the most honorable and 
delightful. And if I can do nothing better ?—I 


suppose I can put up with the same risks as oth¬ 
er people do.” 

“Do nothing better?” said Klesmer, a little 
fired. “ No, my dear Miss Harleth, you could do 
nothing better—^neither man nor 'woman could do 
any thing better—if you could do what was best 
or good of its kind. I am not decrying the life 
of the true artist. I am exalting it. I say it is 
out of the reach of any but choice organizations 
—natures framed to love perfection and to labor 
for it; ready, like all true lovers, to endure, to 
wait, to say, I am not yet worthy, but she—^Art, 
my mistress—is worthy, and I will live to merit 
her. An honorable life ? Yes. But the honor 
comes from the inward vocation and the hard- 
won achievement: there is no honor in donning 
the life as a livery.” 

Some excitement of yesterday had revived in 
Klesmer and hurried him into speech a little 
aloof from his immediate friendly purpose. He 
had wished as delicately as possible to rouse in 
Gwendolen a sense of her unfitness for a perilous, 
difficult course; but it Avas his wont to be angry 
with the pretensions of incompetence, and he 
was in danger of getting chafed. Conscious of 
this, he paused suddenly. But Gwendolen’s chief 
impression was that he had not yet denied her 
the poAver of doing Avhat Avould be good of its 
kind. Klesmer’s fervor seemed to be a sort of 
glamour such as he was prone to throAv over things 
in general; and what she desired to assure him 
of Avas that she Avas not afraid of some prelimi¬ 
nary hardships. The belief that to present her¬ 
self in public on the stage must produce an effect 
such as she had been used to feel certain of in 
private life, was like a bit of her flesh—it was 
not to be peeled off readily, but must come with 
blood and pain. She said, in a tone of some in¬ 
sistence : 

“I am quite prepared to bear hardships at 
first. Of course no one can become celebrated 
all at once. And it is not necessary that every 
one should be first-rate—either actresses or sing¬ 
ers. If you would be so kind as to tell me what 
steps I should take, I should have the courage to 
take them. I don’t mind going up hill. It Avill 
be easier than the dead level of being a governess. 
I Avill take any steps you recommend.” 

Klesmer was more convinced noAv that he must 
speak plainly. 

“I Avill tell you the steps, not that I recom¬ 
mend, but that Avill be forced upon you. It is all 
one, so far, Avhat your goal may be—excellence, 
celebrity, second, third rateness—it is all one. 
You must go to tOAvn under the protection of 
your mother. You must put yourself under 
training — musical, dramatic, theatrical; Avhat- 
ever you desire to do, you have to learn”—here 
Gwendolen looked as If she Avere going to speak, 
but Klesmer lifted up his hand and said decisive¬ 
ly, “ I knoAv. You liaA^e exercised your talents— 
you recite—^you sing—from the draAving-room 
Standpunkt. My dear Fraulein, you must unlearn 
all that. You have not yet conceived what ex¬ 
cellence is: you must unlearn your mistaken ad¬ 
mirations. You must know Avhat you have to 
strive for, and then you must subdue your mind 
and body to unbroken discipline. Your mind, I 
say. For you must not be thinking of celebrity: 
—put that candle out of your eyes, and look only 
at excellence. You Avould, of course, earn noth¬ 
ing—^you could get no engagement for a long 
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while. You would need money for yourself and 
your family. But that,” here Klesmer frowned 
and shook his fingers as If to dismiss a triviality 
—“ that could perhaps be found.” 

Gwendolen turned pink and pale during this 
speech. Her pride had felt a terrible knife edge, 
and the last sentence only made the smart keen¬ 
er. She was conscious of appearing moved, and 
tried to escape from her weakness by suddenly 
walking to a seat and pointing out a chair to 
Klesmer. He did not take it, but turned a little 
in order to face her, and leaned against the piano. 
At that moment she wished that she had not sent 
for him: this first experience of being taken on 
some other ground than that of her social rank 
and her beauty was becoming bitter to her. Kles¬ 
mer, preoccupied with a serious purpose, went on 
without change of tone. 

“Now, what sort of issue might be fairly ex¬ 
pected from all this self-denial ? You would ask 
that. It is right that your eyes should be open 
to it. I will tell you ti-uthfully. The issue would 
be uncertain and—^most probably—would not be 
worth much.” 

At these relentless words Klesmer put out his 
lip and looked through his spectacles with the 
air of a monster impenetrable by beauty. 

Gwendolen’s eyes began to burn, but the dread 
of showing weakness urged her to added self-con¬ 
trol. She compelled herself to say, in a hard 
tone, 

“ You think I want talent, or am too old to 
begin.” 

Klesmer made a sort of hum and then descend¬ 
ed on an emphatic “ Yes! The desire and the 
training should have begun seven years ago—or 
a good deal earlier. A mountebank’s child who 
helps her father to earn shillings when she is six 
years old—a child that inherits a singing throat 
from a long line of choristers, and learns to sing 
as it leanis to talk, has a likelier beginning. Any 
great achievement in acting or in music grows 
with the growth. Whenever an artist has been 
able to say, ‘ I came, I saw, I conquered,’ it has 
been at the end of patient practice. Genius at 
first is little more than a great capacity for re¬ 
ceiving discipline. Singing and acting, like the 
fine dexterity of the juggler with his cups and 
balls, require a shaping of the organs toward a 
finer and finer certainty of effect. Your muscles 
—^your whole frame—^must go like a watch, true, 
true, true, to a hair. That is the work of spring¬ 
time, before habits have been determined.” 

“ I did not pretend to genius,” said Gwendolen, 
still feeling that she might somehow do what 
Klesmer wanted to represent as impossible. “ I 
only supposed that I might have a little talent— 
enough to improve.” 

“ I don’t deny that,” said Klesmer. “ If you 
had been put in the right track some years ago 
and had worked well, you might now have made 
a public singer, though I don’t think your voice 
would have counted for much in public. For the 
stage your personal charms and intelligence might 
then have told without the present drawback of 
inexperience—lack of discipline—lack of instruc¬ 
tion.” 

Certainly Klesmer seemed cruel, but his feeling 
was the reverse of cruel. Our speech, even when 
we are most single-minded, can never take its line 
absolutely from one impulse; but Klesmer’s was 
as far as possible directed by compassion for 


poor Gwendolen’s ignorant eagerness to enter on 
a course of which he saw aU the miserable details 
with a definiteness which he could not if he would 
have conveyed to her mind. 

Gwendolen, however, was not convinced. Her 
self-opinion rallied, and since the counselor whom 
she had called in gave a decision of such severe 
peremptoriness, she was tempted to think that 
his judgment was not only fallible, but biased. 
It occurred to her that a simpler and wiser step 
for her to have taken would have been to send a 
letter through the post to the manager of a Lon¬ 
don theatre, asking him to make an appointment. 
She would make no further reference to her sing¬ 
ing : Klesmer, she saw, had set himself against 
her singing. But she felt equal to arguing with 
him about her going on the stage, and she an¬ 
swered in a resistant tone: 

“ I understand, of course, that no one can be a 
finished actress at once. It may be impossible 
to tell beforehand whether I should succeed; but 
that seems to me a reason why I should try. I 
should have thought that I might have taken an 
engagement at a theatre meanwhile, so as to earn 
money and study at the same time.” 

“ Can’t be done, my dear Miss Harleth—I speak 
plainly—it can’t be done. I must clear your mind 
of these notions, which have no more resemblance 
to reality than a pantomime. Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen think that when they have made their 
toilet and drawn on their gloves, they are as pre¬ 
sentable on the stage as in a drawing-room. No 
manager thinks that. With all your grace and 
charm, if you were to present yourself as an as¬ 
pirant to the stage, a manager would either re¬ 
quire you to pay as an amateur for being allowed 
to perform, or he would tell you to go and be 
taught—^trained to bear yourself on the stage, as 
a horse, however beautiful, must be trained for 
the circus; to say nothing of that study which 
would enable you to personate a character con¬ 
sistently, and animate it with the natural language 
of face, gesture, and tone. For you to get an en¬ 
gagement fit for you straight away is out of the 
question.” 

“ I really can not understand that,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, rather haughtily; then, checking herself, 
she added, in another tone, “ I shall be obliged to 
you if you will explain how it is that such poor 
actresses get engaged. I have been to the theatre 
several times, and I am sure there were actresses 
who seemed to me to act not at all well and who 
were quite plain.” 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Harleth, that is the easy 
criticism of the buyer. We who buy slippers 
toss away this pair and the other as clumsy; but 
there went an apprenticeship to the making of 
them. Excuse me: you could not at present teach 
one of those actresses; but there is certainly much 
that she could teach you. For example, she can 
pitch her voice so as to be heard: ten to one you 
could not do it till after many trials. Merely to 
stand and move on the stage is an art—requires 
practice. It is understood that we are not now 
talking of a comparse in a petty theatre who earns 
the wages of a needle-woman. This is out of the 
question for you.” 

“ Of course I must earn more than that,” said 
Gwendolen, with a sense of wincing rather than 
of being refuted; “ bufiii think I could soon learn 
to do tolerably well all those little things you 
have mentioned. I am not so very stupid. And 
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even in Paris I am sure I saw two actresses play¬ 
ing important ladies’* parts who were not at all 
ladies, and quite ugly. I suppose I have no par¬ 
ticular talent; but I must think it is an advantage, 
even on the stage, to be a lady, and not a perfect 
fright.” 

“ Ah, let us understand each other,” said Kles- 
mer, with a flash of new meaning. “ I was speak¬ 
ing of what you would have to go through if you 
aimed at becoming a real artist—if you took mu¬ 
sic and the drama as a higher vocation in which 
you would strive after excellence. On that head, 
what I have said stands fast. You would find— 
after your education in doing things slackly for 
one-and-twenty years—great difficulties in study: 
you would find mortifications in the treatment 
you would get when you presented yourself on 
the footing of skill. You would be subjected to 
tests: people would no longer feign not to see 
your blunders. You would at first only be ac¬ 
cepted on trial. You would have to bear what 
I may call a glaring insignificance: any success 
must be won by the utmost patience. You would 
have to keep your place in a crowd, and, after 
all, it is likely you would lose it and get out of 
sight. If you determine to face these hardships 
and still try, you will have the dignity of a high 
purpose, even though you may have chosen un¬ 
fortunately. You will have some merit, though 
you may win no prize. You have asked my judg¬ 
ment on your chances of winning. I don’t pre¬ 
tend to speak absolutely; but measuring proba¬ 
bilities, my judgment is—^}’OU will hardly achieve 
more than mediocrity.” 

Klesmer had delivered himself with emphatic 
rapidity, and now paused a moment. Gwendo 
len was motionless, looking at her hands, which 
lay over each other on her lap, till the deep- 
toned, long-drawn “ with which he resumed, 
had a startling effect, and made her look at him 
again. 

“But—there are certainly other ideas, other 
dispositions, with which a young lady may take 
up an art that will bring her before the public. 
She may rely on the unquestioned power of her 
beauty as a passport. She may desire to exhibit 
herself to an admiration which dispenses with 
skill. This goes a certain way on the stage: not 
in music: but on the stage, beauty is taken when 
there is nothing more commanding to be had. 
Not without some drilling, however: as I have 
said before, technicalities have in any case to be 
mastered. But these excepted, we have here noth¬ 
ing to do with art. The woman who takes up 
this career is not an artist: she is usually one 
who thinks of entering on a luxurious life by a 
short and easy road—perhaps by marriage—that 
is her most brilliant chance, and the rarest. Still, 
her career will not be luxurious to begin with: 
she can hardly earn her own poor bread inde¬ 
pendently at once, and the indignities she will be 
liable to are such as I will not speak of.” 

“ I desire to be independent,” said Gwendolen, 
deeply stung and confusedly apprehending some 
scorn for herself in Klesmer’s words, “ That was 
my reason for asking whether I could not get an 
immediate engagement. Of course I can not know 
how things go on about theatres. But I thought 
that I could have made myself independent. I 
have no money, and I will not accept help from 
any one.” 

Her wounded pride could not rest without 


making this disclaimer. It was intolerable to 
her that Klesmer should imagine her to have ex¬ 
pected other help from him than advice. 

“ That is a hard saying for your friends,” said 
Klesmer, recovering the gentleness of tone with 
which he had begun the conversation. “ I have 
given you pain. That was inevitable. I was 
bound to put the truth, the unvarnished truth, be¬ 
fore you. I have not said—I will not say—you 
will do wrong to choose the hard, climbing path 
of an endeavoring artist. You have to compare 
its difficulties with those of any less hazardous 
—any more private course which opens itself 
to you. If you take that more courageous re¬ 
solve, I will ask leave to shake hands with you 
on the strength of our freemasonry, where we 
are all vowed to the service of Art, and to serve 
hereby helping every fellow-servant.” 

Gwendolen was silent, again looking at her 
hands. She felt herself very far away from tak¬ 
ing the resolve that would enforce acceptance; 
and after waiting an instant or two, Klesmer went 
on with deepened seriousness. 

“ Where there is the duty of service there must 
be the duty of accepting it. The question is not 
one of personal obligation. And in relation to 
practical matters immediately affecting your fu¬ 
ture—excuse my permitting myself to mention in 
confidence an affair of my own. I am expecting 
an event which would make it easy for me to ex¬ 
ert myself on your behalf in furthering your op¬ 
portunities of instruction and residence in Lon¬ 
don—under the care, that is, of your family— 
without need for anxiety on your part. If you 
resolve to take art as a bread-study, 3^ou need 
only undertake the study at first; the bread will 
be found without trouble. The event I mean is 
my marriage: in fact—you will receive this as a 
matter of confidence—^my marriage with Miss 
Arrowpoint, which will more than double such 
right as I have to be trusted by you as a friend. 
Your friendship will have greatly risen in value 
for her by your having adopted that generous 
labor.” 

Gwendolen’s face had begun to burn. That 
Klesmer was about to marry Miss Arrowpoint 
caused her no surprise, and at another moment 
she would have amused herself in quickly imag¬ 
ining the scenes that must have occurred at 
Quetcham. But what engrossed her feeling, 
what filled her imagination, now was the pano¬ 
rama of her own immediate future that Klesmer’s 
words seemed to have unfolded. The suggestion 
of Miss Arrowpoint as a patroness was only an¬ 
other detail added to its repulsiveness: Klesmer’s 
proposal to help her seemed an additional irrita¬ 
tion after the humiliating judgment he had pass¬ 
ed on her capabilities. His words had really bit¬ 
ten into her self-confidence and turned it into the 
pain of a bleeding wound; and the idea of pre¬ 
senting herself before other judges was now poi¬ 
soned with the dread that they also might be 
harsh: they also would not recognize the talent 
she was conscious of. But she controlled her¬ 
self, and rose from her seat before she made any 
answer. It seemed natural that she should pause. 
She went to the piano and looked absently at 
leaves of music, pinching up the corners. At 
last she turned toward Klesmer and said, with 
almost her usual air of proud equality, which in 
this interview had not been hitherto perceptible: 

“ I congratulate you sincerely, Herr Klesmer. 
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I think I never* saw any one more admirable 
than Miss Arrowpoint. And I have to thank you 
for every sort of kindness this morning. But I 
can’t decide now. If I make the resolve you 
have spoken of, I will use your permission—I 
will let you know. But I fear the obstacles are 
too great. In any case, I am deeply obliged to 
you. It was very bold of me to ask you to take 
this trouble.” 

Klesmer’s inward remark was, “ She will never 
let me know.” But with the most thorough re¬ 
spect in his manner, he said, “ Command me at 
any time. There is an address on this card 
which will always find me with little delay.” 

When he had taken up his hat and was going 
to make his bow, Gwendolen’s better self, con¬ 
scious of an ingratitude which the clear-seeing 
Klesmer must have penetrated, made a desperate 
effort to find its way above the stifling layers of 
egoistic disappointment and irritation. Looking 
at him with a glance of the old gayety, she put 
out her hand, and said with a sm'le, “ If I take 
the wrong road, it will not be because of your 
flattery.” 

“God forbid that you should take any road 
but one where you will find and give happiness!” 
said Klesmer, fervently. Then, in foreign fashion 
he touched her fingers lightly with his lips, and 
in another minute she heard the sound of his de¬ 
parting wheels getting more distant on the gravel. 

Gwendolen had never in her life felt so miser¬ 
able. No sob came, no passion of tears, to relieve 
her. Her eyes w^ere burning; and the noonday 
only brought into more dreary clearness the al> 
sence of interest from her life. All memories, 
all objects, the pieces of music displayed, the 
open piano—the very reflection of herself in the 
glass—seemed no better than the packed-up 
shows of a departing fair. For the first time 
since her consciousness began, she was having a 
vision of herself on the common level, and had 
lost the innate sense that there were reasons why 
she should not be slighted, elbowed, jostled— 
treated like a passenger with a third-class ticket, 
in spite of private objections on her own part. 
She did not move about; the prospects begotten 
by disappointment were too oppressively preoc¬ 
cupying ; she threw herself into the shadiest cor¬ 
ner of a settee, and pressed her fingers over her 
burning eyelids. Every word that Klesmer had 
said seemed to have been branded into her mem¬ 
ory, as most words are which bring with them a 
new set of impressions and make an epoch for 
us. Only a few hours before, the dawning smile 
of self-contentment rested on her lips as she 
vaguely imagined a future suited to her wishes: 
it seemed but the affair of a year or so for her 
to become the most approved Juliet of the time; 
or, if Klesmer encouraged her idea of being a 
singer, to proceed by more gradual steps to her 
place in the opera, while she won money and ap¬ 
plause by occasional performances. Why not ? 
At home, at school, among acquaintances, she 
had been used to have her conscious superiority 
admitted; and she had moved in a society where 
every thing, from low arithmetic to high art, is 
of the amateur kind politely supposed to fall 
short of perfection only because gentlemen and 
ladies are not obliged to do more than they like; 
otherwise they would probably give forth abler 
writings and show themselves more commanding 
artists than any the world is at present obliged 


to put up with. The self-confident visions that 
had beguiled her were not of a highly exception¬ 
al kind; and she had at least shown some ra¬ 
tionality in consulting the person who knew the 
most and had flattered her the least. In asking 
Klesmer’s advice, however, she had rather been 
borne up by a belief in his latent admiration than 
bent on knowing any thing more unfavorable that 
might have lain behind his slight objections to 
her singing; and the truth she had asked for 
with an expectation that it would be agreeable 
had come like a lacerating thong. 

“ Too old—should have begun seven years ago 
—^you will not, at best, achieve more than medi¬ 
ocrity—^hard, incessant -work, uncertain praise— 
bread coming slowly, scantily, perhaps not at all 
—mortifications, people no longer feigning not to 
see your blunders—glaring insignificance”—all 
these phrases rankled in her; and even more 
galling was the hint that she could only be ac¬ 
cepted on the stage as a beauty who hoped to get 
a husband. The “ indignities” that she might be 
visited with had no very definite form for her, but 
the mere association of any thing called “indig¬ 
nity” with herself roused a resentful alarm. And 
along with the vaguer images which were raised 
by those biting words, came the more precise 
conception of disagreeables which her experience 
enabled her to imagine. How could she take her 
mamma and the four sisters to London, if it were 
not possible for her to earn money at once ? And 
as for submitting to be a protegee^ and asking her 
mamma to submit with her to the humiliation of 
being supported by Miss Arrowpoint—that was 
as bad as being a governess; nay, w’orse; for sup¬ 
pose the end of all her study to bo as worthless 
as Klesmer clearly expected it to be, the sense of 
favors received and never repaid would imbittcr 
the miseries of disappointment. Klesmer doubt¬ 
less had magnificent ideas about helping artists; 
but how could he know the feelings of ladies in 
such matters ? It was all over: she had enter¬ 
tained a mistaken hope; and there was an end 
of it. 

“ An end of it!” said Gwendolen, aloud, start¬ 
ing from her seat as she heard the steps and 
voices of her mamma and sisters coming in from 
church. She hurried to the piano and began 
gathering together her pieces of music with as¬ 
sumed diligence, while the expression on her pale 
face and in her burning eyes was what would 
have suited a woman enduring a wrong which 
she might not resent, but would probably revenge. 

“Well, my darling,” said gentle Mrs. Davilow, 
entering, “I see by the wheel marks that Kles¬ 
mer has been here. Have you been satisfied with 
the interview ?” She had some guesses as to its 
object, but felt timid about implying them. 

“ Satisfied, mamma ? oh yes,” said Gwendolen, 
in a high hard tone, for w’hich she must be ex¬ 
cused, because she dreaded a scene of emotion. 
If she did not set herself resolutely to feign proud 
indifference, she felt that she must fall into a pas¬ 
sionate outburst of despair, which would cut her 
mamma more deeply than all the rest of their 
calamities. 

“ Your uncle and aunt were disappointed at not 
seeing you,” said Mrs. Davilow, coming near the 
piano, and watching Gwendolen’s movements. “ I 
only said that you wanted rest.” 

“ Quite right, mamma,” said Gwendolen, in the 
same tone, turning to put away some music. 
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“Am I not to know any thing now, Gwendo¬ 
len? Am I always to be in the dark ?” said Mrs. 
Davilow, too keenly sensitive to her daughter’s 
manner and expression not to fear that something 
painful had occurred. 

“ There is really nothing to tell now, mamma,” 
said Gwendolen, in a still higher voice. “ I had 
a mistaken idea about something I could do. 
Herr Klesmer has undeceived me. That is all.” 

“ Don’t look and speak in that way, my dear 
child: I can not bear it,” said Mrs. Davilow, break¬ 
ing down. She felt an undefinable terror. 

Gwendolen looked at her a moment in silence, 
biting her inner lip; then she went up to her, and 
putting her hands on her mamma’s shoulders, 
said, with a drop of her voice to the lowest un- 
der-tone, “ Mamma, don’t speak to me now. It is 
useless to cry and waste our strength over what 
can’t be altered. You will live at Sawyer’s Cot¬ 
tage, and I am going to the bishop’s daughters. 
There is no more to be said. Things can not be 
altered, and who cares ? It makes no difference 
to iiny one else what we do. We must try not to 
care ourselves. We must not ^ve way. I dread 
giving way. Help me to be quiet.” 

Mrs. Davilow was like a frightened child under 
her daughter’s face and voice: her tears were ar¬ 
rested, and she went away in silence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 

And all the world appears unkind.” 

—^WORDSWORTn. 

Gwendolen was glad that she had got through 
her interview with Klesmer before meeting her 
uncle and aunt. She had made up her mind now 
that there were only disagreeables before her, and 
she felt able to maintain a dogged calm in the 
face of any humiliation that might be proposed. 

The meeting did not happen until the Monday, 
when Gwendolen went to the Rectory with her 
mamma. They had called at Sawyer’s Cottage by 
the way, and had seen every cranny of the narrow 
rooms in a mid-day light unsoftened by blinds 
and curtains; for the furnishing to be done by 
gleanings from the Rectory had not yet begun. 

“How shall you endure it, mamma?” said 
Gwendolen, as they walked away. She had not 
opened her lips while they were looking round at 
the bare walls and floors, and the little garden 
with the cabbage stalks, and the yew arbor all 
dust and cobwebs within. “You and the four 
girls all in that closet of a room, with the green 
and yellow paper pressing on your eyes ? And 
without me ?” 

“ It will be some comfort that you have not to 
bear it too, dear.” 

“ If it were not that I must get some money, I 
would rather be there than go to be a governess.” 

“ Don’t set yourself against it beforehand, 
Gwendolen. If you go to the palace, you wdll 
have every luxury about you. And you know 
how much you have always cared for that. You 
will not find it so hard as going up and down 
those steep narrow stairs, and hearing the crock¬ 
ery rattle through the house, and the dear girls 
talking.” 

“ It is like a bad dream,” said Gwendolen, im¬ 
petuously. “ I can not believe that my uncle will 


let you go to such a place. He ought to have 
taken some other steps.” 

“Don’t be unreasonable, dear child. What 
could he have done?” 

“ That was for him to find out. It seems to 
me a very extraordinary world if people in our 
position must sink in this way all at once,” said 
Gwendolen, the other worlds with which she was 
conversant being constructed with a sense of fit¬ 
ness that arranged her own future agreeably. 

It was her temper that framed her sentences 
under this entirely new pressure of evils: she 
could have spoken more suitably on the vicissi¬ 
tudes in other people’s lives, though it w'as never 
her aspiration to express herself virtuously so 
much as cleverly—a point to be remembered in 
extenuation of her words, which were usually 
worse than she was. 

And, notwithstanding the keen sense of her 
own bruises, she was capable of some compunc¬ 
tion when her uncle and aunt received her with a 
more affectionate kindness than they had ever 
shown before. She could not but be struck by 
the dignified cheerfulness with which they talked 
of the necessary economies in their way of living, 
and in the education of the boys. Mr. Gascoigne’s 
worth of character, a little obscured by worldly 
opportunities—as the poetic beauty of women is 
obscured by the demands of fashionable dressing 
—showed itself to great advantage under this 
sudden reduction of fortune. Prompt and me¬ 
thodical, he had set himself not only to put down 
his carriage, but to reconsider his worn suits of 
clothes, to leave off meat for breakfast, to do 
without periodicals, to get Edwy from school and 
arrange hours of study for all the boys under him¬ 
self, and to order the whole establishment on the 
sparest footing possible. For all healthy people 
economy has its pleasures; and the Rector’s spirit 
had spread through the household. Mrs. Gas¬ 
coigne and Anna, who always made papa their 
model, really did not miss any thing they cared 
about for themselves, and in all sincerity felt that 
the saddest part of the family losses was the 
change for Mrs. Davilow and her children. 

Anna for the first time could merge her resent¬ 
ment on behalf of Rex in her sympathy with 
Gwendolen; and Mrs. Gascoigne was disposed to 
hope that trouble would have a salutary effect on 
her niece, without thinking it her duty to add 
any bitters by way of increasing the salutariness. 
They had both been busy devising how to get 
blinds and curtains for the cottage out of the 
household stores; but with delicate feeling they 
left these matters in the background, and talk¬ 
ed at first of Gwendolen’s journey, and the com¬ 
fort it was to her mamma to have her at home 
again. 

In fact, there was nothing for Gwendolen to 
take as a justification for extending her discontent 
with events to the persons immediately around 
her, and she felt shaken into a more alert atten¬ 
tion, as if by a call to drill that every body else 
was obeying, when her uncle began in a voice of 
firm kindness to talk to her of the efforts he had 
been making to get her a situation which would 
offer her as many advantages as possible. Mr. 
Gascoigne had not forgotten Grandcourt, but the 
possibility of further advances from that quarter 
was something too vague for a man of his good 
sense to be determined by it: uncertainties of 
that kind must not now slacken his action in do- 
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ing the best he could for his niece under actual 
conditions. 

“ I felt that there was no time to be lost, Gwen¬ 
dolen ; for a position in a good family where you 
will have some consideration is not to be had at 
a moment’s notice. And however long we waited, 
we could hardly find one where you would be bet¬ 
ter off than at.Bishop Mompert’s. I am known to 
both him and Mrs. Mompert, and that, of course, 
is an advantage for you. Our correspondence 
has gone on favorably; but I can not be surprised 
that Mrs. Mompert wishes to see you before mak¬ 
ing an absolute engagement. She thinks of ar¬ 
ranging for you to meet her at Wancester when 
she is on her way to town. I dare say you wdll 
feel the interview rather trying for you, my dear; 
but you will have a little time to prepare your 
mind.” 

“Do you know why she wants to see me, un¬ 
cle?” said Gwendolen, whose mind had quickly 
gone over various reasons that an imaginary 
Mrs. Mompert with three daughters might be 
supposed to entertain—reasons all of a disagree¬ 
able kind to the person presenting herself for 
inspection. 

The Rector smiled. “Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear. She would like to have a more precise idea 
of you than my report can give. And a mother 
is naturally scrupulous about a companion for her 
daughters. I have told her you are very young. 
But she herself exercises a close supervision over 
her daughters’ education, and that makes her less 
anxious as to age. She is a woman of taste and 
also of strict principle, and objects to having a 
French person in the house. . I feel sure that she 
will think your manners and accomplishments as 
good as she is likely to find; and over the religious 
and moral tone of the education she, and indeed 
the bishop himself, will preside.” 

Gwendolen dared not answer, but the repres¬ 
sion of her decided dislike to the whole prospect 
sent an unusually deep flush over her face and 
neck, subsiding as quickly as it came. Anna, 
full of tender fears, put her little hand into her 
cousin’s, and Mr. Gascoigne was too kind a man 
not to conceive something of the trial which this 
sudden change must be for a girl like Gwendolen. 
Bent on giving a cheerful view of things, he went 
on in an easy tone of remark, not as if answer¬ 
ing supposed objections: 

“ I think so highly of the position that I should 
have been tempted to try and get it for Anna, if 
she had been at all likely to meet Mrs. Mompert’s 
wants. It is really a home, with a continuance 
of education in the highest sense: ‘ governess’ is 
a misnomer. The bishop’s views are of a more 
decidedly Low-Church color than my own—^he 
is a close friend of Lord Grampian’s; but though 
privately, strict, he is not by any means narrow 
in public matters. Indeed, he has created as lit¬ 
tle dislike in his diocese as any bishop on the 
bench. He has always remained friendly to me, 
though before his promotion, when he was an in¬ 
cumbent of this diocese, we had a little contro¬ 
versy about the Bible Society.” 

The Rector’s words were too pregnant with sat¬ 
isfactory meaning to himself for him to imagine 
the effect they produced in the mind of his niece. 
“ Continuance of education”—“ bishop’s views”— 
“ privately strict”—“ Bible Society”—it was as if 
he had introduced a few snakes at large for the 
instruction of ladies who regarded them as all 
VoT.. LIT.—No. 312.—69 


alike furnished with poison-bags, and biting or 
stinging according to convenience. To Gwendo¬ 
len, already shrinking from the prospect opened 
to her, such phrases came like the growing heat 
of a burning-glass—not at all as the links of 
persuasive reflection which they formed for the 
good uncle. She began desperately to seek an 
alternative. 

“ There was another situation, I think, mamma 
spoke of ?” she said, with determined self-mas¬ 
tery. 

“ Yes,” said the Rector, in rather a depreciatory 
tone; “but that is in a school. I should not 
have the same satisfaction in your taking that. 
It would be much harder work, you are aware, 
and not so good in any other respect. Besides, 
you have not an equal chance of getting it.” 

“ Oh dear no,” said Mrs. Gascoigne, “ it would 
be much harder for you, my‘dear—much less 
appropriate. You might not have a bedroom to 
yourself.” And Gwendolen’s memories of school 
suggested other particulars which forced her to 
admit to herself that this alternative w'ould be no 
relief. She turned to her uncle again and said, 
apparently in acceptance of his ideas, 

“ When is Mrs. Mompert likely to send for 
me ?” 

“ That is rather uncertain, but she has promised 
not to entertain any other proposal till she has 
seen you. She has entered with much feeling into 
your position. It will be within the next fort¬ 
night, probably. But I must be off now. I am 
going to let part of my glebe uncommonly well.” 

The Rector ended very cheerfully, leaving the 
room with the satisfactory conviction that Gwen¬ 
dolen was going to adapt herself to circum¬ 
stances like a girl of good sense. Having spoken 
appropriately, he naturally supposed that the ef¬ 
fects would be appropriate; being accustomed 
as a household and parish authority to be asked 
to “speak to” refractory persons, with the un¬ 
derstanding that the measure w’as morally co¬ 
ercive. 

“ What a stay Henry is to us all!” said Mrs. 
Gascoigne, when her husband had left the room. 

“ He is indeed,” said Mrs. Davilow, cordially. 
“ I think cheerfulness is a fortune in itself. I 
wish I had it.” 

“And Rex is just like him,” said Mrs. Gas¬ 
coigne. “I must tell you the comfort we have 
had in a letter from him. I must read you a lit¬ 
tle bit,” she added, taking the letter from her 
pocket, while Anna looked rather frightened— 
she did not know why, except that it had been 
a rule with her not to mention Rex before Gwen¬ 
dolen. 

The proud mother ran her eyes over the letter, 
seeking for sentences to read aloud. But ap¬ 
parently she had found it sown with what might 
seem to be closer allusions than she desired to the 
recent past, for she looked up, folding the letter, 
and saying, 

“However, he tells us that our trouble has 
made a man of him: he sees a reason for any 
amount of work: he means to get a fellowship, 
to take pupils, to set one of his brothers going, 
to be every thing that is most remarkable. The 
letter is full of fun—just like him. He says, 

‘ Tell mother she has put out an advertisement 
for a jolly good hard-working son, in time to hin¬ 
der me from taking ship; and I offer myself for 
the place.’ The letter came on Friday. I never 
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saw my husband so much moved by any thing 
since Rex was born. It seemed a gain to balance 
our loss.” 

This letter, in fact, was what had helped both 
Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna to show Gwendolen 
an unmixed kindliness; and she herself felt very 
amiably about it, smiling at Anna and pinching 
her chin as much as to say, “ Nothing is wrong 
with you now, is it ?” She had no gratuitously 
ill-natured feeling, or egoistic pleasure in making 
men miserable. She only had an intense objec¬ 
tion to their making her miserable. 

But when the talk turned on furniture for the 
cottage, Gwendolen was not roused to show even 
a languid interest. She thought that she had 
done as much as could be expected of her this 
morning, and indeed felt at a heroic pitch in 
keeping to herself the struggle that was going 
on within her. The recoil of her mind from the 
only definite prospect allowed her was stronger 
than even she had imagined beforehand. The 
idea of presenting herself before Mrs. Mompert in 
the first instance, to be approved or disapproved, 
came as pressure on an already painful bruise: 
even as a governess, it appeared, she was to be 
tested and was liable to rejection. After she had 
done herself the violence to accept the bishop 
and his wife, they were still to consider whether 
they would accept her; it was at her peril that she 
was to look, speak, or be silent. And even when 
she had entered on her dismal task of self-con¬ 
straint in the society of three girls whom she 
was bound incessantly to edify, the same process 
of inspection was to go on: there was always to 
be Mrs. Mompert’s supervision; always something 
or other would be expected of her to which she 
had not the slightest inclination; and perhaps 
the bishop would examine her on serious topics. 
Gwendolen, lately used to the social successes of 
a handsome girl, whose lively venturesomeness of 
talk has the effect of wit, and who six weeks be¬ 
fore would have pitied the dullness of the bishop 
rather than have been embarrassed by him, saw 
the life before her as an entrance into a peniten¬ 
tiary. Wild thoughts of running away to be an 
actress, in spite of Klesmer, came to her with the 
lure of freedom; but his words still hung hea\’ily 
on her soul; they had alarmed her pride and even 
her maidenly dignity: dimly she conceived her¬ 
self getting among vulgar people who would treat 
her with rude familiarity—odious men whose 
grins and smirks would not be seen through the 
strong grating of poUte society. Gwendolen’s dar¬ 
ing was not in the least that of the adventuress; 
the demand .to be, held a lady was in her very 
marrow; aiid when she had dreamed that she 
might be, the heroine of the gaming table, it was 
with the understanding that no one should treat 
her with'tile less consideration, or presume to 
look at her with irony, as Deronda had doi;e. To 
be protected and petted, and to have her suscepti¬ 
bilities consulted in every detail, had gone along 
with her food and clothing as matters of course in 
her life: even without any such warning as Kles- 
mer’s she could not have thought it an attractive 
freedom to be thrown in solitary dependence on 
the doubtful civility of strangers. The endurance 
of the episcopal penitentiary was less repulsive 
than that; though here too she would certainly 
never be petted or have her susceptibilities con¬ 
sulted. Her rebellion against this hard necessity 
which had come just to her of all people in the 


world—to her whom all circumstances had con¬ 
curred in preparing for something quite different 
—was exaggerated instead of diminished as one 
hour followed another, filled with the imagination 
of what she might have expected in her lot and 
what it was actually to be. The family troubles, 
she thought, were easier for every one than for 
her—even for poor dear mamma, because she had 
always used herself to not enjoying. As to hop¬ 
ing that if she went to the Momperts’ and was 
patient a little while, things might get better—it 
would be stupid to entertain hopes for herself 
after all that had happened: her talents, it ap¬ 
peared, would never be recognized as any thing 
remarkable, and there was not a single direction 
in which probability seemed to flatter her wishes. 
Some beautiful girls who, like her, had read ro¬ 
mances where even plain governesses are centres 
of attraction and are sought in marriage, might 
have solaced themselves a little by transporting 
such pictures into their own future; but even if 
Gwendolen’s experience had led her to dwell on 
love-making and marriage as her elysium, her 
heart was too much oppressed by what was near 
to her, in both the past and the future, for her to 
project her anticipations very far off. She had 
a world-nausea upon her, and saw no reason all 
through her life why she should wish to live. No 
religious view of trouble helped her: her troubles 
had in her opinion all been caused by other peo¬ 
ple’s disagreeable or wicked conduct; and there 
was really nothing pleasant to be counted on in 
the world: that was her feeling; every thing else 
she had heard said about trouble was mere phrase- 
making not attractive enough for her to have 
caught it up and repeated it. As to the sweet¬ 
ness of labor and fulfilled claims; the interest of 
inward and outward activity; the impersonal de¬ 
lights of life as a perpetual discovery; the dues 
of courage, fortitude, industry, which it is mere 
baseness not to pay toward the common burden; 
the supreme worth of the teacher’s vocation— 
these, even if they had been eloquently preached 
to her, could have been no more than faintly 
apprehended doctrines: the fact which wrought 
upon her was her invariable observation that for 
a lady to become a governess—to “ take a situa¬ 
tion”—was to descend in life and to be treated at 
best with a compassionate patronage. And poor 
Gwendolen had never dissociated happiness from 
personal pre-eminence and eclat. That where 
these threatened to forsake her, she should take 
life to be hardly worth the having, can not make 
her so unlike the rest of us, men or women, that 
we should cast her out of our compassion; our 
moments of temptation to a mean opinion of 
things in general being usually dependent on some 
susceptibility about ourselves and some dullness 
to subjects which every one else would consider 
more important. Surely a young creature is pit¬ 
iable who has the labyrinth of life before her and 
no clew—to whom distrust in herself and her 
good fortune has come as a sudden shock, like a 
rent across the path that she was treading care¬ 
lessly. 

In spite of her healthy frame, her irreconcila¬ 
ble repugnance affected her even physically: she 
felt a sort of numbness, and could set about noth¬ 
ing ; the least urgency, even that she should take 
her meals, was an irritation to her; the speech 
of others on any subject seemed unreasonable, 
because it did not include her feeling and was an 
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ignorant claim on her. It was not in her nature 
to busy herself with the fancies of suicide to 
which disappointed young people are prone: what 
occupied and exasperated her was the sense that 
there was nothing for her but to live in a way she 
hated. She avoided going to the Rectory again: 
it was too intolerable to have to look and talk as 
if she were compliant; and she could not exert 
herself to show interest about the furniture of 
that horrible cottage. Miss Merry was staying 
on purpose to help, and such people as Jocosa 
liked that sort of thing. Her mother had to 
make excuses for her not appearing, even when 
Anna came to see her. For that calm which 
Gwendolen had promised herself to maintain had 
changed into sick motivelessness: she thought, 
‘‘ I suppose I shall begin to pretend by-and-by, 
but why should I do it now ?” 

Her mother watched her with silent distress; 
and, lapsing into the habit of indulgent tender¬ 
ness, she began to think what she imagined that 
Gwendolen was thinking, and to wish that every 
thing should give way to the possibility of mak¬ 
ing her darling less miserable. 

One day when she was in the black and yellow 
bedroom and her mother was lingering there under 
the pretext of considering and arranging Gwendo¬ 
len’s articles of dress, she suddenly roused herself 
to fetch the casket which contained her ornaments. 

“ Mamma,” she began, glancing over the upper 
layer, “ I had forgotten these things. Why didn’t 
you remind me of them ? Do see about getting 
them sold. You will not mind about parting with 
them. You gave them all to me long ago.” 

She lifted the upper tray and looked below. 

“ H we can do without them, darling, I would 
rather keep them for you,” said Mrs. Davilow, 
seating herself beside Gwendolen with a feeling of 
relief that she was beginning to talk about some¬ 
thing. The usual relation between them had be¬ 
come reversed. It was now the mother who tried 
to cheer the daughter. “ Why, how came you to 
put that pocket-handkerchief in here ?” 

It was the handkerchief with the corner torn 
off which Gwendolen had thrust in with the tur- 
quois necklace. 

“ It happened to be with the necklace—I was 
in a hurry,” said Gwendolen, taking the handker¬ 
chief away and putting it in her pocket. “ Don’t 
sell the necklace, mamma,” she added, a new 
feeling having come over her about that rescue of 
it which had formerly been ^o offensive. 

“ No, dear, no; it was made out of your dear 
father’s chain. And I should prefer not selling 
the other things. None of them are of any great 
value. All my best ornaments were taken from 
me long ago.” 

Mrs. Davilow colored. She usually avoided any 
reference to such facts about Gwendolen’s step¬ 
father as that he had carried off his wife’s jewel¬ 
ry and disposed of it. After a moment’s pause 
she went on, 

“ And these things have not been reckoned on 
for any expenses. Carry them with you.” 

“ That would be quite useless, mamma,” said 
Gwendolen, coldly. “ Governesses don’t wear or¬ 
naments. You had better get me a gray frieze 
livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt’s char¬ 
ity children wear.” 

“ No, dear, no ; don’t take that view of it. I 
feel sure the Momperts will like you the better 
for being graceful and elegant.” 


“ I am not at all sure what the Momperts will 
like me to be. It is enough that I am expected 
to be what they like,” said Gwendolen, bitterly. 

“ If there is any thing you would object to less 
—any thing that could be done—instead of your 
going to the bishop’s, do say so, Gwendolen. 
Tell me what is in your heart. I will try for any 
thing you wish,” said the mother, beseechingly. 
“ Don’t keep things away from me. Let us bear 
them together.” 

“ Oh, mamma, there is nothing to tell. I can’t 
do any thing better. I must think myself fortu¬ 
nate if they will have me. I shall get some mon¬ 
ey for you. That is the only thing I have to 
think of. I shall not spend . any money this year: 
you will have all the hundred pounds. I don’t 
know how far that will go in housekeeping; but 
you need not stitch your poor fingers to the bone, 
and stare away all the sight that the tears have 
left in your dear eyes.” 

Gwendolen did not give any caresses with her 
words, as she had been used to do. She did not 
even look at her mother, but was looking at the 
turquois necklace as she turned it over her fin¬ 
gers. 

“ Bless you for your tenderness, my good dar¬ 
ling !” said Mrs. Davilow, with tears in her eyes. 
“Don’t despair because there are clouds now. 
You are so young. There may be great happi¬ 
ness in store for you yet.” 

“ I don’t see any reason for expecting it, mam¬ 
ma,” said Gwendolen, in a hard tone; and Mrs. 
Davilow was silent, thinking, as she had often 
thought before, “ What did happen between her 
and Mr. Grandcourt ?” 

“ I will keep this necklace, mamma,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, laying it apart and then closing the casket. 

“ But do get the other things sold even if they 
will not bring much. Ask my uncle what to do 
with them. I shall certainly not use them again. 

I am going to take the veil. I wonder if all the 
poor wretches who have ever taken it felt as I do.” 

“ Don’t exaggerate evils, dear.” 

“How can any one know that I exaggerate, 
w’hen I am speaking of my own feeling ? I did 
not say what any one else felt.” 

She took out the torn handkerchief from her 
pocket again, and wrapped it deliberately round 
the necklace. Mrs. Davilow observed the action 
with some surprise, but the tone of the last words 
discouraged her from asking any question. 

The “feeling” Gwendolen spoke of with an air 
of tragedy was not to be explained by the mere 
fact that she was going to be a governess: she 
was possessed by a spirit of general disappoint¬ 
ment. It was not simply that she had a distaste 
for what she was called on to do: the distaste 
spread itself over the world outside her peniten¬ 
tiary, since she saw nothing very pleasant in it 
that seemed attainable by her even if she were 
free. Naturally her grievances did not seem to 
her smaller than some of her male contempora¬ 
ries held theirs to be when they felt a profession 
too narrow for their powers, and had an a p'iori 
conviction that it was not worth while to put 
forth their latent abilities. Because her educa¬ 
tion had been less expensive than theirs, it did 
not follow that she should have wider emotions 
or a keener intellectual vision. Her griefs were 
feminine; but to her, as a woman, they were not 
the less hard to bear, and she felt an equal right 
to the Promethean tone. 
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But the movement of mind which led her to 
keep the necklace, to fold it up in the handker¬ 
chief, and rise to put it in her necessaire^ where 
she had first placed it when it had been return¬ 
ed to her, was more peculiar, and what would be 
called less reasonable. It came from that streak 
of superstition in her which attached itself both 
to her confidence and her terror—a superstition 
which lingers in an intense personality even in 
spite of theory and science; any dread or hope 
for self being stronger than all reasons for or 
against it. Why she should suddenly determine 
not to part with the necklace was not much 
clearer to her than why she should sometimes 
have been frightened to find herself in the fields 
alone : she had a confused state of emotion about 
Deronda—was it wounded pride and resentment, 
or a certain awe and exceptional trust ? It was 
something vague and yet mastering, which im¬ 
pelled her to this action about the necklace. 
There is a great deal of unmapped country with¬ 
in us which would have to be taken into ac¬ 
count in an explanation of our gusts and storms. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

How trace the why and wherefore in a mind reduced 
to the barrenness of a fastidious egoism, in which all 
direct desires are dulled, and have dwindled from mo¬ 
tives into a vacillating expectation of motives: a mind 
made up of moods, where a fitful impulse springs here 
and there conspicuously rank amidst the general weedi¬ 
ness ? ’Tis a condition apt to befall a life too much at 
large, unmoulded by the pressure of obligation. Nam 
deteriores omiies 8umus licentice, saith Terence; or, as 
a more familiar tongue might deliver it, “ As you like" 
is a bad finger-post. 

Potentates make known their intentions and 
affect the funds at a small expense of words. So, 
when Grandcourt, after learning that Gwendolen 
had left Leubronn, incidentally pronounced that 
resort of fashion a beastly hole worse than Ba¬ 
den, the remark was conclusive to Mr. Lush that 
his patron intended straightway to return to Dip¬ 
low. The execution was sure to be slower than 
the intention, and in fact Grandcourt did loiter 
through the next day without giving any distinct 
^orders about departure—-perhaps because he dis¬ 
cerned that Lush was expecting them: he linger¬ 
ed over his toilet, and certainly came down with 
a faded aspect of perfect distinction which made 
fresh complexions, and hands with the blood in 
them, seem signs of raw vulgarity; he lingered 
on the terrace, in the gambling-rooms, in the 
reading-room, occupying himself in being indiffer¬ 
ent to every body and every thing around him. 
When he met Lady Mallinger, however, he took 
some trouble—raised his hat, paused, and proved 
that he listened to her recommendation of the 
waters by replying, “ Yes; I heard somebody say 
how providential it was that there always hap¬ 
pened to be springs at gambling places.” 

“ Oh, that was a joke,” said innocent Lady Mal¬ 
linger, misled by Grandcourt’s languid serious¬ 
ness, “in imitation of the old one about the 
towns and the rivers, you know.” 

“ Ah, perhaps,” said Grandcourt, without change 
of expression. Lady Mallinger thought this worth 
telling to Sir Hugo, who said, “ Oh, my dear, he is 
not a fool. You must not suppose that he can’t 
see a joke. He can play his cards as well as 
most of us.” 

“He has never seemed to me a very sensible 


man,” said Lady Mallinger, in excuse of herself. 
She had a secret objection to meeting Grandcourt, 
who was little else to her than a large living sign 
of what she felt to be her failure as a wife—^the 
not having presented Sir Hugo with a son. Her 
constant reflection was that her husband might 
fairly regret his choice, and if he had not been 
very good, might have treated her with some 
roughness in consequence, gentlemen naturally 
disliking to be disappointed. 

Deronda, too, had a recognition from Grand¬ 
court, for which he was not grateful, though he 
took care to return it with perfect civility. No 
reasoning as to the foundations of custom could do 
away with the early-rooted feeling that his birth 
had been attended with injury for which his father 
was to blame; and seeing that but for this injury 
Grandcourt’s prospect might have been his, he 
was proudly resolute not to behave in any way 
that might be interpreted into irritation on that 
score. He saw a very easy descent into mean 
unreasoning rancor and triumph in others’ frus¬ 
tration ; and being determined not to go down that 
ugly pit, he turned his back on it, clinging to the 
kindlier affections within him as a possession. 
Pride certainly helped him well—^the pride of not 
recognizing a disadvantage for one’s self which 
vulgar minds are disposed to exaggerate, such as 
the shabby equipage of poverty; he would not 
have a man like Grandcourt suppose himself 
envied by him. But there is no guarding against 
interpretation. Grandcourt did believe that De¬ 
ronda, poor de^il, who he had no doubt was his 
cousin by the father’s side, inwardly winced under 
their mutual position; wherefore the presence of 
that less lucky person was more agreeable to him 
than it would otherwise have been. An imaginary 
envy, the idea that others feel their comparative 
deflciency, is the ordinary cortege of egoism; and 
his pet dogs were not the only beings that Grand¬ 
court liked to feel his power over in making them 
jealous. Hence he was civdl enough to exchange 
several words with Deronda on the terrace about 
the hunting round Diplow, and even said, “You 
had better come over for a run or two when the 
season begins.” 

Lush, not displeased with delay, amused him¬ 
self very well, partly in gossiping with Sir Hugo 
and in answering his questions about Grandcourt’s 
affairs so far as they might affect his willingness 
to part with his interest in Diplow. Also about 
Grandcourt’s personal entanglements, the Baronet 
knew enough already for Lush to feel released 
from silence on a sunny autumn day, when there 
was nothing more agreeable to do in lounging 
promenades than to speak freely of a tyrannous 
patron behind his back. Sir Hugo willingly in¬ 
clined his ear to a little good-humored scandal, 
which he was fond of calling traits de moeurs; 
but he was strict in keeping such communications 
from hearers who might take them too seriously. 
Whatever knowledge he had of his nephew’s se¬ 
crets, he had never spoken of it to Deronda, who 
considered Grandcourt a pale-blooded mortal, but 
was far from wishing to hear how the red cor¬ 
puscles had been washed out of him. It was 
Lush’s policy and inclination to gratify every body 
when he had no reason to the contrary; and the 
Baronet always treated him well, as one of those 
easy-handled personages who, frequenting the so¬ 
ciety of gentlemen, without being exactly gentle¬ 
men themselves, efin be the more serviceable, like 
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the second-best articles of our wardrobe, which 
we use with a comfortable freedom from anxiety. 

“ Well, you will let me know the turn of events,” 
said Sir Hugo, “ if this marriage seems likely to 
come off after all, or if any thing else happens 
to make the want of money more pressing. My 
plan would be much better for him than burden¬ 
ing Ryelands.” 

“ That’s true,” said Lush, “ only it must not be 
urged on him—^just placed in his way that the 
scent may tickle him. Grandcourt is not a man 
to be always led by what makes for his own in¬ 
terest ; especially if you let him see that it makes 
for your interest too. I’m attached to him, of 
course. I’ve given up every thing else for the 
sake of keeping by him, and it has lasted a good 
fifteen years now. He would not easily get any 
one else to fill my place. He’s a peculiar char¬ 
acter, is Henleigh Grandcourt, and it’ has been 
growing on him of late years. However, I’m of 
a constant disposition, and I’ve been a sort of 
guardian to him since he was twenty: an uncom¬ 
monly fascinating fellow he was then, to be sure 
—and could be now, if he liked. I’m attached 
to him; and it would be a good deal worse for 
him if he missed me at his elbow.” 

Sir Hugo did not think it needful to express 
his sympathy or even assent, and perhaps Lush 
himself did not expect this sketch of his motives 
to be taken as exact. But how can a man avoid 
himself as a subject in conversation ? ^ And he 
must make some sort of decent toilet in words, 
as in cloth and linen. Lush’s listener was not 
severe: a member of Parliament could allow for 
the necessities of verbal toilet; and the dialogue 
went on without any change of mutual estimate. 

However, Lush’s easy prospect of indefinite 
procrastination was cut off the next morning by 
Grandcourt’s saluting him with the question, 

“ Are you making all the arrangements for our 
starting by the Paris train ?” 

“ I didn’t know you meant to start,” said Lush, 
not exactly taken by surprise. 

“You might have known,” said Grandcourt, 
looking at the burned length of his cigar, and 
speaking in that lowered tone which was usual 
with him when he meant to express disgust and 
be peremptory. “Just see to every thing, will 
you ? and mind no brute gets into the same car¬ 
riage with us. And leave my P.P.G. at the Mal- 
lingers’.” 

In consequence they were at Paris the next 
day; but here Lush was gratified by the pro¬ 
posal or command that he should go straight on 
to Diplow and see that every thing was right, 
while Grandcourt and the valet remained behind ; 
and it was not until several days later that Lush 
received the telegram ordering the carriage to 
the Wancester station. 

He had used the interim actively, not only in 
carrying out Grandcourt’s orders about the stud 
and household, but in learning all he could of 
Gwendolen, and how things were going on at 
Offendene. What was the probable effect that 
the news of the family misfortunes would have on 
Grandcourt’s fitful obstinacy he felt to be quite 
incalculable. So far as the girl’s poverty might 
be an argument that she would accept an offer 
from him now in spite of any previous coyness, 
it might remove that bitter objection to risk a 
repulse which Lush divined to be one of Grand¬ 
court’s deterring motives; on the other hand, 


the certainty of acceptance was just “ the sort of 
thing” to make him lapse hither and thither with 
no more apparent will than a moth. Lush had 
had his patron under close observation for many 
years, and knew him perhaps better than he knew 
any other subject; but to know Grandcourt was 
to doubt what he would do in any particular case. 
It might happen that he would behave with an 
apparent magnanimity, like the hero of a modern 
French drama, whose sudden start into moral 
splendor, after much lying and meanness, leaves 
you little confidence as to any part of his career 
that may follow the fall of the curtain. Indeed, 
what attitude would have been more honorable 
for a final scene than that of declining to seek an 
heiress for her money, and determining to marry 
the attractive girl who had none ? But Lush had 
some general certainties about Grandcourt, and 
one was that of all inward movements those of 
generosity were the least likely to occur in him. 
Of what use, however, is a general certainty that 
an insect will not walk with his head hindmost, 
when what you need to know is the play of in¬ 
ward stimulus that sends him hither and thither 
in a net-work of possible paths? Thus Lush 
was much at fault as to the probable issue be¬ 
tween Grandcourt and Gwendolen, when what he 
desired was a perfect confidence that they would 
never be married. He would have consented 
willingly that Grandcourt should marry an heiress, 
or that he should marry Mrs. Glasher: in the one 
match there would have been the immediate 
abundance that prospective heirship could not 
supply, in the other there would have been the 
security of the wife’s gratitude, for Lush had 
always been Mrs. Glasher’s friend; and that the 
future Mrs. Grandcourt should not be socially re¬ 
ceived could not affect his private comfort. He 
would not have minded, either, that there should 
be no marriage in question at all; but he felt 
himself justified in doing his utmost to hinder 
a marriage with a girl who was likely to bring 
nothing but trouble to her husband—not to speak 
of annoyance if not ultimate injury to her hus¬ 
band’s old companion, whose future Mr. Lush 
earnestly wished to make as easy as possible, con¬ 
sidering that he had well deserved such compensa¬ 
tion for leading a dog’s life, though that of a dog 
who enjoyed many tastes undisturbed, and who 
profited by a large establishment. He wished for 
himself what he felt to be good, and was not 
conscious of wishing harm to any one else; un¬ 
less perhaps it were just now a little harm to the 
inconvenient and impertinent Gwendolen. But 
the easiest-humored amateur of luxury and mu¬ 
sic, the toad-eater the least liable to nausea, must 
be expected to have his susceptibilities. And 
Mr. Lush was accustomed to be treated by the 
world in general as an apt, agreeable fellow: he 
had not made up his mind to be insulted by more 
than one person. 

With this imperfect preparation of a war policy. 
Lush was awaiting Grandcourt’s arrival, doing 
little more than wondering how the campaign 
would begin. The first day Grandcourt was much 
occupied with the stables, and among other things 
he ordered a groom to put a side-saddle on Crite¬ 
rion and let him review the horse’s paces. TlFis 
marked indication of purpose set Lush on consid¬ 
ering over again whether be should incur the 
ticklish consequences of speaking first, while he 
was still sure that no compromising step had been 
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taken; and he rose the next morning almost re¬ 
solved that if Grandcoiirt seemed in as good a 
humor as yesterday and entered at all into talk, 
he would let drop the interesting facts about 
Gwendolen and her family, just to see how they 
would work, and to get some guidance. But 
Grandcourt did not enter into talk, and in answer 
to a question even about his own convenience, no 
fish could have maintained a more unwinking 
silence. After he had read his letters he gave 
various orders to be executed or transmitted by 
Lush, and then thrust his shoulders toward that 
useful person, who accordingly rose to leave the 
room. But before he was out of the door, Grand¬ 
court turned his head slightly and gave a broken 
languid “ Oh.” 

“What is it?” said Lush, who, it must have 
been observed, did not take his dusty puddings 
with a respectful air. 

“ Shut the door, will you ? I can’t speak into 
the corridor.” 

Lush closed the door, came forward, and chose 
to sit down. 

After a little pause Grandcourt said, “Is Miss 
Harleth at Offendene?” He was quite certain 
that Lush had made it his business to inquire 
about her, and he had some pleasure in thinking 
that Lush did not want him to inquire. 

“Well, I hardly know,” said Lush, carelessly. 
“The family’s utterly done up. They and the 
Gascoignes too have lost all their money. It’s 
owing to some rascally banking business. The 
poor mother hasn’t a sow, it seems. She and the 
girls have to huddle themselves into a little cot¬ 
tage like a laborer’s.” 

“ Don’t lie to me, if you please,” said Grand¬ 
court, in his lowest audible tone. “It’s not 
amusing, and it answers no other purpose.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Lush, more nettled 
than was common with him—the prospect before 
him being more than commonly disturbing. 

“ Just tell me the truth, will you ?” 

“ It’s no invention of mine. I have heard the 
story from several—Bazley, Brackenshaw’s man, 
for one. He is getting a new tenant for Offen¬ 
dene.” 

“ I don’t mean. that. Is Miss Harleth there, 
or is she not?” said Grandcourt, in his former 
tone. 

“ Upon my soul, I can’t tell,” said Lush, rather 
sulkily. “ She may have left yesterday. I heard 
she had taken a situation as governess; she may 
be gone to it for what I know. But if you want¬ 
ed to see her, no doubt the mother would send 
for her back.” This sneer slipped off his tongue 
without strict intention. 

“Send Hutchins to inquire whether she will 
be there to-morrow.” 

Lush did not move. Like many persons who 
have thought over beforehand what they shall say 
in given cases, he was impelled by an unexpected 
irritation to say some of those pre-arranged things 
before the cases were given. Grandcourt, in fact, 
was likely to get into a scrape so tremendous that 
it was impossible to let him take the first step 
toward it without remonstrance. Lush retained 
enough caution to use a tone of rational friend¬ 
liness ; still he felt his own value to his patron, 
and was prepared to be. daring. 

“ It would be as .well for you to remember, 
Grandcourt, that you are coming under closer fire 
now. There can be none of the ordinary flirting 


done, which may mean every thing or nothing. 
You must make up your mind whether you wish 
to be accepted; and more than that, how you 
would like being refused. Either one or the oth¬ 
er. You can’t be philandering after her again 
for six weeks.” 

Grandcourt said nothing, but pressed the news¬ 
paper down on his knees and began to light an¬ 
other cigar. Lush took this as a sign that he 
was willing to listen, and was the more bent on 
using the opportunity; he wanted, if possible, to 
find out which would be the more potent cause 
of hesitation—probable acceptance or probable 
refusal. 

“ Every thing has a more serious look now than 
it had before. There is her family to be provided 
for. You could not let your wife’s mother live 
in beggary. It will be a confoundedly hampering 
affair. Marriage will pin you down in a way you 
haven’t been used to; and in point of money you 
have not too much elbow-room. And, after all, 
what will you get by it? You are master over 
your estates, present or future, as far as choosing 
your heir goes; it’s a pity to go on encumbering 
them for a mere whim, which you may repent of 
in a twelvemonth. I should be sorry to see you 
making a mess of your life in that way. If there 
were any thing solid to be gained by the marriage, 
that would be a different affair.” 

Lush’s tone had gradually become more and 
more unctuous in its Hiendliness of remonstrance, 
and he was almost in danger of forgetting that he 
was merely gambling in argument. When he left 
off, Grandcourt took his cigar out of his mouth, 
and looking steadily at the moist end while he 
adjusted the leaf with his delicate finger-tips, said, 

“ I knew before that you had an objection to 
my marrying Miss Harleth.” Here he made a 
little pause, before he continued, “But I never 
considered that a reason against it.” 

“ I never supposed you did,” answered Lush, 
not unctuously, but dryly. “It was not that I 
urged as a reason. I should have thought it 
might have been a reason against it, after all 
your experience, that you would be acting like 
the hero of a ballad, and making yourself absurd 
—and all for what? You know you couldn’t 
make up your mind before. It’s impossible you 
can care much about her. And as for the tricks 
she is likely to play, you may judge of that from 
what you heard at Leubronn. However, what I 
wished to point out to you was that there can be 
no shilly-shally now.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Grandcourt, looking round at 
Lush and fixing him with narrow eyes; “ I don’t 
intend that there should be. I dare say it’s dis¬ 
agreeable to you. But if you suppose I care a 
damn for that, you are most stupendously mis¬ 
taken.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Lush, rising with his hands in 
his pockets, and feeling some latent venom still 
within him, “ if you have made up your mind!— 
only there’s another aspect of the affair. I have 
been speaking on the supposition that it was ab¬ 
solutely certain she would accept you, and that 
destitution would have no choice. But I am not 
so sure that the young lady is to be counted on. 
She is kittle cattle to shoe, I think. And she had 
her reasons for running away before.” Lush had 
moved a step or two till he stood nearly in front 
of Grandcourt, though at some distance from him. 
He did not feel himself much restrained by con- 
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sequences, being aware that the only strong hold 
he had on his present position was his serviceable¬ 
ness ; and even after a quarrel, the want of him 
was likely sooner or later to recur. He foresaw 
that Gwendolen would cause him to be ousted for 
a time, and his temper at this moment urged him 
to risk a quarrel. 

“She had her reasons,” he repeated, more sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“ I had come to that conclusion before,” said 
Grandcourt, with contemptuous irony. 

“ Yes, but I hardly think you know what her 
reasons were.” 

“You do, apparently,” said Grandcourt, not 
betraying by so much as an eyelash that he cared 
for the reasons. 

“ Yes, and you had better know too, that you 
may judge of the influence you have over her, if 
she swallows her reasons and accepts you. For 
my own part, I would take odds against it. She 
saw Lydia in Car dell Chase, and heard the whole 
story.” ^ ^ 

Grandcourt made no immediate answer, and 
only went on smoking. He was so long before 
he spoke, that Lush moved about and looked out 
of the windows, unwilling to go away without 
seeing some effect of his daring move. He had 
expected that Grandcourt would tax him with 
having contrived the affair, since Mrs. Glasher 
was then living at Gadsinere, a hundred miles 
off, and he was prepared to admit the fact: what 
he cared about was that Grandcourt should be 
staggered by the sense that his intended advances 
must be made to a girl who had that knowledge 
in her mind and had been scared by it. At 
length Grandcourt, seeing Lush turn toward him, 
looked at him again and said, contemptuously, 
“What follows?” 

Here certainly was a “mate” in answer to 
Lush’s “check;” and though his exasperation 
with Grandcourt was perhaps stronger than it 
had ever been before, it would have been mere 
idiocy to act as if any further move could be use¬ 
ful. He gave a slight shrug with one shoulder 
and was going to walk away, when Grandcourt, 
turning on his seat toward the table, said, as 
quietly as if nothing had occurred, “ Oblige me 
by pushing that pen and paper here, will you ?” 

No thunderous, bullying superior could have 
exercised the imperious spell that Grandcourt 
did. Why, instead of being obeyed, he had never 
been told \o go to a warmer place, was perhaps a 
mystery to several who found themselves obey¬ 
ing him. The pen and paper were pushed to him, 
and as he took them he said, “ Just wait for this 
letter.” 

He scrawled with ease, and the brief note was 
quickly addressed. “ Let Hutchins go with it at 
once, will you ?” said Grandcourt, pushing the 
letter away from him. 

As Lush had expected, it was addressed to Miss 
Harleth, Offendene. When his irritation had 
cooled down he was glad there had been no 
explosive quarrel; but he felt sure that there was 
a notch made against him, and that somehow or 
other he was intended to pay. It was also clear 
to him that the immediate effect of his revelation 
had been to harden Grandcourt’s previous deter¬ 
mination. But as to the particular movements 
which made this process in his baffling mind. 
Lush could only toss up his chin in despair of a 
theory. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

He brings white asses laden with the freight 
Of Tyrian vessels, purple, gold, and balm. 

To bribe my will: I’ll bid them chase him forth, 
Nor let him breathe the taint of his surmise 
On my secure resolve. 

Ay, ’tis secure; 

And therefore let him come to spread his freight. 
For firmness hath its appetite, and craves 
The stronger lure, more strongly to resist 
Would know the touch of gold to fling it off; 
Scent wine to feel its lip the soberer; 

Behold soft byssus, ivory, and plumes 

To say, “They’re fair, but I will none of them,” 

And flout Enticement in the very face. 

Mr. Gascoigne one day came to Offendene 
with what he felt to be the satisfactory news 
that Mrs. Mompert had fixed Tuesday in the fol¬ 
lowing week for her interview with Gwendolen at 
Wancester. He said nothing of his having inci¬ 
dentally heard that Mr. Grandcourt had returned 
to Diplow, knowing no more than she did that 
Leubronn had been the goal of her admirer’s 
journeying, and feehng that it would be unkind 
uselessly to revive the memory of a brilliant 
prospect under the present reverses. In his secret 
soul he thought of his niece’s unintelligible ca¬ 
price with regret, but he vindicated her to himself 
by considering that Grandcourt had been the first 
to behave oddly, in suddenly walking away when 
there had been the best opportunity for crowning 
his marked attentions. The Rector’s practical 
judgment told him that his chief duty to his niece 
now was to encourage her resolutely to face the 
change in her lot, since there was no manifest 
promise of any event that would avert it. 

“ You will find an interest in varied experience, 
my dear, and I have no doubt you will be a more 
valuable woman for having sustained such a part 
as you are called to.” 

“ I can not pretend to believe that I shall like 
it,” said Gwendolen, for the first time showing 
her uncle some petulance. “But I am quite 
aware that I am obliged to bear it.” 

She remembered having submitted to his ad¬ 
monition on a different occasion, when she was 
expected to like a very different prospect. 

“And your good sense will teach you to behave 
suitably under it,” said Mr. Gascoigne, with a 
shade more gravity. “ I feel sure that Mrs. Mom- 
pert will be pleased with you. You will know 
how to conduct yourself to a woman who holds 
in all senses the relation of superior to you. 
This trouble has come on you young, but that 
makes it in some respects easier, and there is 
benefit in all chastisement if we adjust our minds 
to it.” 

This was precisely what Gwendolen was un¬ 
able to do; and after her uncle was gone, the 
bitter tears, which had rarely come during the 
late trouble, rose and fell slowly as she sat alone. 
Her heart denied that the trouble was easier be¬ 
cause she was young. When was she to have 
any happiness, if it did not come while she was 
young? Not that her visions of possible happi¬ 
ness for herself were as unmixed with necessary 
evil as they used to be—not that she could still 
imagine herself plucking the fruits of fife with¬ 
out suspicion of their core. But this general 
disenchantment with the world—^nay, with her¬ 
self, since it appeared that she was not made for 
easy pre-eminence—only intensified her sense of 
forlornness: it was a visibly sterile distance in¬ 
closing the dreary path at her feet, in which she 
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had no courage to tread. She was in that first 
crisis of passionate youthful rebellion against 
what is not fitly called pain, but rather the 
absence of joy—that first rage of disappoint¬ 
ment in life’s morning, which we whom the years 
have subdued are apt to remember but dimly 
as part of our own experience, and so to be in¬ 
tolerant of its self-inclosed unreasonableness and 
impiety. What passion seems more absurd, when 
we have got outside it and looked at calamity as 
a collective risk, than this amazed anguish that 
I, and not Thou, He, or She, should be just the 
smitten one ? Yet perhaps some who have after¬ 
ward made themselves a willing fence before the 
breast of another, and have carried their own 
heart-wound in heroic silence—some who have 
made their latter deeds great, nevertheless began 
with this angry amazement at their own smart, 
and on the mere denial of their fantastic desires 
raged as if under the sting of wasps which re¬ 
duced the^ universe for them to an unjust infiic- 
tion of pain. This was nearly poor Gwendolen’s 
condition. What though such a reverse as hers 
had often happened to other girls? The one 
point she had been all her life learning to care 
for was that it had happened to her: it was what 
s/i€ felt under Klesmer’s demonstration that she 
was not remarkable enough to command fortune 
by force of will and merit; it was what slie would 
feel under the rigors of Mrs. Mompert’s con¬ 
stant expectation, under the dull demand that 
she should be cheerful with three Misses Mom- 
pert, under the necessity of showing herself en¬ 
tirely submissive, and keeping her thoughts to 
herself. To be a queen disthroned is not so hard 
as some other down-stepping: imagine one who ’ 
had been made to believe in his own divinity find¬ 
ing all homage withdrawn, and himself unable to 
perform a miracle that would recall the homage 
and restore his own confidence. Something akin 
to this illusion and this helplessness had befallen 
the poor spoiled child, with the lovely lips and 
eyes and the majestic figure—which seemed now 
to have no magic in them. 

She rose from the low ottoman w^here she had 
been sitting purposeless, and walked up and down 
the drawing-room, resting her elbow on one palm 
while she leaned down her cheek on the other, 
and a slow tear fell. She thought, “ I have al¬ 
ways, ever since I was little, felt that mamma 
was not a happy woman; and now I dare say I 
shall be more unhappy than she has been.” Her 
mind dwelt for a few moments on the picture of 
herself losing her youth and ceasing to enjoy— 
not minding whether she did this or that: but 
such picturing inevitably brought back the im¬ 
age of her mother. “ Poor mamma! it will be 
still worse for her now. I can get a little money 
for her—that is all I shall care about now.” And 
then, with an entirely new movement of her im¬ 
agination, she saw her mother getting quite old 
and white, and herself no longer young but faded, 
and their two faces meeting still with memory 
and love, and she knowing what was in her moth¬ 
er’s mind—“Poor Gwen too is sad and faded 
now”—and then for the first time she sobbed, 
not ill anger, but with a sort of tender misery. 

Her face was toward the door, and she saw her 
mother enter. She barely saw that; for her eyes 
were large with tears, and she pressed her hand¬ 
kerchief against them hurriedly. Before she took 
it away she felt her mother’s arms round her, and 


this sensation, which seemed a prolongation of 
her inward vision, overcame her will to be reti¬ 
cent : she sobbed anew in spite of herself, as they 
pressed their cheeks together. 

Mrs. Davilow had brought something in her 
hand which had already caused her an agitating 
anxiety, and she dared not speak until her darling 
had become calmer. But Gwendolen, with whom 
weeping had always been a painful manifestation 
to be resisted if possible, again pressed her hand¬ 
kerchief against her eyes, and with a deep breath 
drew her head backward and looked at her moth¬ 
er, who was pale and tremulous. 

“It was nothing, mamma,” said Gwendolen, 
thinking that her mother had been moved in this 
way simply by finding her in distress. “ It is all 
over now.” 

But Mrs. Davilow had withdrawn her arms, and 
Gwendolen perceived a letter in her hand. 

“ What is that letter ?—worse news still ?” she 
asked, with a touch of bitterness. 

“ I don’t know what you will think it, dear,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, keeping the letter in her hand. 

“ You will hardly guess where it comes from.” 

“Don’t ask me to guess any thing,” said Gwen¬ 
dolen, rather impatiently, as if a bruise were be¬ 
ing pressed. 

“It is addressed to you, dear.” 

Gwendolen gave the slightest perceptible toss 
of the head. 

“ It comes from Diplow,” said Mrs. Davilow, 
giving her the letter. 

She knew Grandcourt’s indistinct handwriting, 
and her mother was not surprised to see her blush 
deeply; but watching her as she read, and won¬ 
dering much what was the purport of the letter, 
she saw the color die out. Gwendolen’s lips even 
were pale as she turned the open note toward her 
mother. The words were few and formal. 

“ Mr. Grandcourt presents his compliments to 
Miss Harleth, and begs to know whether he may 
be permitted to call at OfCendene to-morrow after 
two, and to see her alone. Mr. Grandcourt has 
just returned from Leubronn, where he had hoped 
to find Miss Harleth.” 

Mrs. Davilow read, and then looked at her 
daughter inquiringly, leaving the note in her 
hand. Gwendolen let it fall on the floor, and 
turned away. 

“ It must be answered, darling,” said Mrs. Davi¬ 
low, timidly. “ The man waits.” 

Gwendolen sank on the settee, clasped her 
hands, and looked straight before her, not at her 
mother. She had the expression of one who had 
been startled by a sound and was listening to know 
what would come of it. The sudden change of 
the situation was bewildering. A few minutes be¬ 
fore she was looking along an inescapable path 
of repulsive monotony, with hopeless inward re¬ 
bellion against the imperious lot which left her 
no choice: and, lo ! now a moment of choice was 
come. \ et—was it triumph she felt most or ter¬ 
ror ? Impossible for Gwendolen not to feel some 
triumph in a tribute to her power at a time when 
she was first tasting the bitterness of insignifi¬ 
cance : again she seemed to be getting a sort of 
empire over her own life. But how to use it ? 
Here came the terror. Quick, quick, like pictures 
in a book beaten open with a sense of hurry, came 
back vividly, yet in fragments, all that she had 
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gone through in relation to Grandcourt—the al¬ 
lurements, the vacillations, the resolve to accede, 
the final repulsion; the incisive face of that dark¬ 
eyed lady with the lovely boy; her own pledge 
(was it a pledge not to marry him ?)—the new dis¬ 
belief in the worth of men and things for which 
that scene of disclosure had become a symbol. 
That unalterable experience made a vision at 
which in the first agitated moment, before tem¬ 
pering reflections could suggest themselves, her 
native terror shrank. 

Where was the good of choice coming again ? 
What did she wish ? Any thing different ? No! 
and yet in the dark seed-growths of conscious¬ 
ness a new wish was forming itself—“ I wish I 
had never known it!” Something, any thing, she 
wished for that would have saved her from the 
dread to let Grandcourt come. 

It was no long while, yet it seemed long to 
Mrs. Davilow, before she thought it well to say, 
gently, ^ 

“ It will be necessary for you to write, dear. 
Or shall I write an answer for you—which you 
will dictate ?” 

“No, mamma,” said Gwendolen, drawing a 
deep breath. “But please lay me out the pen 
and paper.” 

That was gaining time. Was she to decline 
Grandcourt’s visit—close the shutters—^not even 
look out on what would happen ?—though with 
the assurance that she should remain just where 
she was ? The young activity within her made a 
warm current through her terror, and stirred to¬ 
ward something that would be an event—toward 
an opportunity in which she could look and speak 
with the former effectiveness. The interest of 
the morrow was no longer at a dead lock. 

“ There is really no reason on earth why you 
should be so alarmed at the man’s waiting a few 
minutes, mamma,” said Gwendolen, remonstrant- 
ly, as Mrs. Davilow, having prepared the writing 
materials, looked toward her expectantly. “ Serv¬ 
ants expect nothing else than to wait. It is not 
to be supposed that I must write on the instant.” 

“ No, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, in the tone of 
one corrected, turning to sit down and take up a 
bit of work that lay at hand; “ he can w'ait 
another quarter of an hour, if you like.” 

It was very simple speech and action on her 
part, but it was what might have been subtly cal¬ 
culated. Gwendolen felt a contradictory desire 
to be hastened: hurry would save her from de¬ 
liberate choice. 

“ I did not mean him to wait long enough for 
that needle-work to be finished,” she said, lifting 
her hands to stroke the backward curves of her 
hair, while she rose from her seat and stood still. 

“ But if you don’t feel able to decide ?” said 
Mrs. Davilow, sympathizingly. 

“ I must decide,” said Gwendolen, walking to 
the writing table and seating herself. All the 
while there was a busy under-current in her, like 
the thought of a man who keeps up a dialogue 
while he is considering how he can slip away. 
Why should she not let him come? It bound 
her to nothing. He had been to Leubronn after 
her: of course he meant a direct unmistakable 
renewal of the suit which before had been only 
implied. What then ? She could reject him. 
Why was she to deny herself the freedom of do¬ 
ing this—which she would like to do ? 

“If Mr. Grandcourt has only just returned 


from Leubronn,” said Mrs. Davilow, observing 
that Gwendolen leaned back in her chair after 
taking the pen in her hand—“ I wonder whether 
he has heard of our misfortunes.” 

“ That could make no difference to a man in 
his position,” said Gwendolen, rather contemptu¬ 
ously. 

“ It would, to some men,” said Mrs. Davilow. 
“ They would not like to take a wife from a fam¬ 
ily in a state of beggary almost, as we are. Here 
we are at Offendene with a great shell over us as 
usual. But just imagine his finding us at Saw¬ 
yer’s Cottage! Most men are afraid of being 
bored or taxed by a wife’s family. If Mr. Grand¬ 
court did know, I think it a strong proof of his 
attachment to you.” 

Mrs. Davilow spoke with unusual emphasis: it 
was the first time she Had ventured to say any 
thing about Grandcourt which would necessarily 
seem intended as an argument in favor of him, 
her habitual impression being that such argu¬ 
ments would certainly be useless and might be 
worse. The effect of her words now was stronger 
than she could imagine; they raised a new set of 
possibilities in Gwendolen’s mind—a vision of 
what Grandcourt might do for her mother if she, 
Gwendolen, did—what she was not going to do. 
She was so moved by a new rush of ideas that, 
like one conscious of being urgently called away, 
she felt that the immediate task must be hasten¬ 
ed : the letter must be written, else it might be 
endlessly deferred. After all, she acted in a hur¬ 
ry, as she had wished to do. To act in a hurry 
was to have a reason for keeping away from an 
absolute decision, and to leave open as many is¬ 
sues as possible. 

She wrote: “Miss Harleth presents her com¬ 
pliments to Mr. Grandcourt. She will be at home 
after two o’clock to-morrow.” 

Before addressing the note she said, “Pray 
ring the bell, mamma, if there is any one to an¬ 
swer it.” She really did not know who did the 
work of the house. 

It was not till after the letter had been taken 
away and Gwendolen had risen again, stretching 
out one arm and then resting it on her head, with 
a long moan which had a sound of relief in it, 
that Mrs. Davilow ventured to ask, 

“ What did you say, Gwen ?” 

“ I said that I should be at home,” answered 
Gwendolen, rather loftily. Then, after a pause, 
“You must not expect, because Mr. Grandcourt 
is coming, that any thmg is going to happen, 
mamma.” 

“ I don’t allow myself to expect anything, dear. 
I desire you to follow your own feeling. You 
have never told me what that was.” 

“ What is the use of telling ?” said Gwendo¬ 
len, hearing a reproach in that true statement. 
“When I have any thing pleasant to tell, you 
may be sure I will tell you.” 

“But Mr. Grandcourt will consider that you 
have already accepted him, in allowing him to 
come. His note tells you plainly enough that he 
is coming to make you an offer.” 

“Very well; and I wish to have the pleasure 
of refusing him.” 

Mrs. Davilow looked up in wonderment, but 
Gwendolen hnplied her wish not to be questioned 
further by saying, 

“ Put down that detestable needle-work, and let 
us walk in the avenue. I am stifled.” 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Desire has trimmed the sails, and Circumstance 

Brings hut the breeze to fill them. 

While Grandcourt, on his beautiful black 
Yarico, the groom behind him on Criterion, was 
taking the pleasant ride from Diplow to Offen- 
dene, Gwendolen was seated before the mirror 
while her mother gathered up the lengthy mass 
of light brown hair which she had been carefully 
brushing. 

“Only gather it up easily and make a coil, 
mamma,” said Gwendolen. 

“ Let me bring you some ear-rings, Gwen,” said 
Mrs. Davilow, when the hair was adjusted, and 
they were both looking at the reflection in the 
glass. It was impossible for them not to notice 
that the eyes looked brighter than they had done 
of late, that there seemed to be a shadow lifted 
from the face, leaving all the lines once more in 
their placid youthfulness. The mother drew some 
inferences that made her voice rather cheerful. 
“ You do want your car-rings ?” 

“ No, mamma; I shall not wear any ornaments, 
and I shall put on my black silk. Black is the 
only wear when one is going to refuse an offer,” 
said Gwendolen, with one of her old smiles at her 
mother, while she rose to throw off her dressing- 
gown. 

“ Suppose the offer is not made, after all,” said 
Mrs. Davilow, not without a sly intention. 

“ Then that will be because I refuse it before¬ 
hand,” said Gwendolen. “ It comes to the same 
thing.” 

There was a proud little toss of her head as 
she said this; and when she walked down stairs 
in her long black robes, there was just that firm 
poise of head and elasticity of form which had 
lately been missing, as in a parched plant. Her 
mother thought: “ She is quite herself again. It 
must be pleasure in his coming. Can her mind 
be really made up against him ?” 

Gwendolen would have been rather angry if 
that thought had been uttered; perhaps all the 
more because through the last twenty hours, with 
a brief interruption of sleep, she had been so oc¬ 
cupied with perpetually alternating images and 
arguments for and against the possibility of her 
marrying Grandcourt, that the conclusion which 
she had determined on beforehand ceased to have 
any hold on her consciousness: the alternate dip 
of counterbalancing thoughts begotten of coun¬ 
terbalancing desires had brought her into a state 
in which no conclusion could look fixed to her. 
She would have expressed her resolve as before; 
but it was a form out of which the blood had 
been sucked—no more a part of quivering life 
than the “ God’s will be done” of one who is 
eagerly watching chances. She did not mean to 
accept Grandcourt; from the first moment of re¬ 
ceiving his letter she had meant to refuse him; 
still, that could not but prompt her to look the 
unwelcome reasons full in the face until she had 
a little less awe of them, could not hinder her 
imagination from filling out her knowledge in 
various ways, some of which seemed to change 
the aspect of what she knew. By dint of look¬ 
ing at a dubious object with a constructive im¬ 
agination, one can give it twenty different shapes. 
Her indistinct grounds of hesitation before the 
interview at the Whispering Stones, at present 
counted for nothing; they were all merged in 


the final repulsion. If it had not been for that 
day in Cardell Chase, she said to herself now, 
there would have been no obstacle to her mar¬ 
rying Grandcourt. On that day and after it she 
had not reasoned and balanced: she had acted 
with a force of impulse against which all question¬ 
ing was no more than a. voice against a torrent. 
The impulse had come, not only from her maid¬ 
enly pride and jealousy, not only from the shock 
of another woman’s calamity thrust close on her 
vision, but from her dread of wrong-doing, which 
was vague, it is true, and aloof from the daily de¬ 
tails of her life, but not the less strong. What¬ 
ever was accepted as consistent with being a lady 
she had no scruple about; but from the dim re¬ 
gion of what was called disgraceful, wrong, guilty, 
she shrank with mingled pride and terror; and 
even apart from shame, her feeling would have 
made her place any deliberate injury of another 
in the region of guilt. 

But now—did she know exactly what was the 
state of the case with regard to Mrs. Glasher and 
her children ? She had given a sort of promise— 
had said, “I will not interfere with your wishes.” 
But would another woman who married Grand¬ 
court be in fact the decisive obstacle to her wish¬ 
es, or be doing her and her boy any real injury ? 
Might it not be just as well, nay, better, that 
Grandcourt should marry ? For what could not 
a woman do when she was married, if she knew 
how to assert herself ? Here all was construct¬ 
ive imagination. Gwendolen had about as accu¬ 
rate a conception of marriage—that is to say, of 
the mutual influences, demands, duties of man 
and woman in the state of matrimony—as she 
had of magnetic currents and the law of storms. 

“ Mamma managed badly,” was her way of 
summing up what she had seen of her mother’s 
experience: she herself would manage quite dif¬ 
ferently. And the trials of matrimony were the 
last theme into which Mrs. Davilow could choose 
to enter fully with this daughter. 

“ I wonder what mamma and my uncle would 
say if they knew about Mrs. Glasher!” thought 
Gwendolen, in her inward debating; not that she 
could imagine herself telling them, even if she had 
not felt bound to silence. “ I wonder what any 
body would say; or what they would say to Mr. 
Grandcourt’s marrying some one else and having 
other children!” To consider what “ any body” 
would say was to be released from the difficulty 
of judging where every thing was obscure to her 
when feeling had ceased to be decisive. She had 
only to collect her memories, which proved to her 
that “any body” regarded illegitimate children 
as more rightfully to be looked shy on and de¬ 
prived of social advantages than illegitimate fa¬ 
thers. The verdict of “ any body” seemed to be 
that she had no reason to concern herself greatly 
on behalf of Mrs. Glasher and her children. 

But there was another way in which they had 
caused her concern. What others might think 
could not do away with a feeling which in the 
first instance, would hardly be too strongly de¬ 
scribed as indignation and loathing that she 
should have been expected to unite herself with 
an outworn life, full of backward secrets which 
must have been more keenly felt than any asso¬ 
ciations with her. True, the question of love on 
her own part had occupied her scarcely at all in 
relation to Grandcourt. The desirability of mar¬ 
riage for her had always seemed due to other 
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feelings than love; and to be enamored was the 
part of the man, on whom the advances depend¬ 
ed. Gwendolen had found no objection to Grand- 
court’s way of being enamored before she had 
had that glimpse of his past, which she resented 
as if it had been a deliberate offense against her. 
His advances to he)' were deliberate, and she felt 
a retrospective disgust for them. Perhaps other 
men’s lives were of the same kind—full of secrets 
which made the ignorant suppositions of the wom¬ 
an they wanted to marry a farce at which they 
were laughing in their sleeves. 

These feelings of disgust and indignation had 
sunk deep; and though other troublous experi¬ 
ence in the last weeks had dulled them from 
passion into remembrance, it was chiefly their 
reverberating activity which kept her Arm to the 
understanding with herself that she was not go¬ 
ing to accept Grandcourt. She had never meant 
to form a new determination; she had only been 
considering what might be thought or said. If 
any thing could have induced her to change, it 
would have been the prospect of making all 
things easy for “ poor mammathat, she admit¬ 
ted, was a temptation. But no! she was going 
to refuse him. Meanwhile, the thought that he 
was coming to be refused was inspiriting: she 
had the white reins in her hands again; there 
was a new current in her frame, reviving her 
from the beaten-down consciousness in which 
she had been left by the interview with Kles- 
mer. She was not now going to crave an opin¬ 
ion of her capabihties; she was going to exer¬ 
cise her power. 

Was this what made her heart palpitate annoy¬ 
ingly when she heard the horses’ footsteps on the 
gravel ?—when Miss Merry, who opened the door 
to Grandcourt, came to tell her that he was in the 
drawing-room ? The hours of preparation and the 
triumph of the situation were apparently of no use: 
she might as well have seen Grandcourt coming 
suddenly on her in the midst of her despondency. 
While walking into the drawing-room she had to 
concentrate all her energy in that self-control 
which made her appear gravely gracious as she 
gave her hand to him, and answered his hope 
that she was quite well in a voice as low and 
languid as his own. A moment afterward, when 
they were both of them seated on two of the 
wreath-painted chairs—Gwendolen upright with 
downcast eyelids, Grandcourt about two yards 
distant, leaning one arm over the back of his 
chair and looking at her, while he held his hat 
in his left hand—any one seeing them as a pic¬ 
ture would have concluded that they were in some 
stage of love-making suspense. And certainly 
the love-making had begun: she already felt her¬ 
self being wooed by this silent man seated at an 
agreeable distance, with the subtlest atmosphere 
of attar of roses and an attention bent wholly on 
her. And he also considered himself to be woo¬ 
ing : he was not a man to suppose that his pres¬ 
ence carried no consequences; and he was exact¬ 
ly the man to feel the utmost piquancy in a girl 
whom he had not found quite calculable. 

“I was disappointed not to find you at Leu- 
bronn,” he began, his usual broken dra^d having 
just a shade of amorous languor in it. “The 
place was intolerable without you. A mere ken¬ 
nel of a place. Don’t you think so ?” 

“ I can’t judge what it would be without my¬ 
self,” said Gwendolen, turning her eyes on him. 


with some recovered sense of mischief. “ With 
myself I liked it well enough to have staid longer, 
if I could. But I was obliged to come home on 
account of family troubles.” 

“ It was very cruel of you to go to Leubronn,” 
said Grandcourt, taking no notice of the troubles, 
on which Gwendolen—she-hardly knew why- 
wished that there should be a clear understanding 
at once. “ You must have known that it would 
spoil every thing: you knew you were the heart 
and soul of every thing that went on. Are you- 
quite reckless about me ?” 

It was impossible to say “ yes” in a tone that 
would be taken seriously; equally impossible to 
say “nobut what else could she say ? In her 
difficulty, she turned down her eyelids again and 
blushed over face and neck. Grandcourt saw her 
in a new phase, and believed that she was show¬ 
ing her inclination. But he was determined that 
she should show it more decidedly. 

“ Perhaps there is some deeper interest ? Some 
attraction—some engagement—which it would 
have been only fair to make me aware of ? Is 
there any man who stands between us ?” 

Inwardly the answer framed itself, “ No; but 
there is a woman.” Yet how could she utter 
this ? Even if she had not promised that woman 
to be silent, it would have been impossible for 
her to enter on the subject with Grandcourt. 
But how could she arrest this wooing by begin¬ 
ning to make a formal speech—“ I perceive your 
intention; it is most flattering, etc. ?” A fish 
honestly invited to come and be eaten has a clear 
course in declining; but how if it finds itself 
swimming against a net? And apart from the 
net-work, would she have dared at once to say 
any thing decisive? Gwendolen had not time 
to be clear on that point. As it was, she felt 
compelled to silence, and after a pause, Grand¬ 
court said, 

“ Am I to understand 'that some one else is 
preferred ?” 

Gwendolen, now impatient of her own embar¬ 
rassment, determined to rush at the difficulty 
and free herself. She raised her eyes again and 
said, with something of her former clearness and 
defiance, “No!”—wishing him to understand, 
“ What then ? I may not be ready to take you.'' 
There was nothing that Grandcourt could not 
understand which he perceived likely to affect 
his amour prop'e. 

“The last thing I would do is to importune 
you. I should not hope to win you by making 
myself a bore. If there were no hope for me, I 
would ask you to tell me so at once, that I might 
just ride away to—no matter where.” 

Almost to her own astonishment, Gwendolen 
felt a sudden alarm at the image of Grandcourt 
finally riding away. What would be left her 
then ? Nothing but the former dreariness. She 
liked him to be there. She snatched at the sub¬ 
ject that would defer any decisive answer. 

“ I fear you are not aware of what has hap¬ 
pened to us. I have lately had to think so much 
of my mamma’s troubles that other subjects have 
been quite thrown into the background. She has 
lost all her fortune, and we are going to leave 
this place. I must ask you to excuse my seem¬ 
ing preoccupied.” 

In eluding a direct appeal Gwendolen recovered 
some of her self-possession. She spoke with digni¬ 
ty, and looked straight at Grandcourt, whose long. 
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narrow, impenetrable eyes met hers, and mysteri¬ 
ously arrested them: mysteriously; for the sub¬ 
tly varied drama between man and woman is oft¬ 
en such as can hardly be rendered in words put 
together like dominoes, according to obvious fixed 
marks. The word of all work. Love, will no more 
express the myriad modes of mutual attraction 
than the word Thought can inform you what is 
passing through your neighbor’s mind. It would 
be hard to tell on which side—Gwendolen’s or 
Grandcourt’s—^the influence was more mixed. At 
that moment his strongest wish was to be com¬ 
pletely master of this creature—this piquant com¬ 
bination of maidenliness and mischief: that she 
knew things which had made her start away from - 
him, spurred him to triumph over that repug¬ 
nance ; and he was believing that he should tri¬ 
umph. And she—ah, piteous equality in the 
need to dominate!—she was overcome like the 
thirsty one who is drawn toward the seeming 
water in the desert, overcome by the suffused 
sense that here in this man’s homage to her lay 
the rescue from helpless subjection to an op¬ 
pressive lot. 

All the while they were looking at each other; 
and Grandcourt said, slowly and languidly, as if 
it were of no importance, other tilings having 
been settled, 

“ You will tell me now, I hope, that Mrs. Davi- 
low’s loss of fortune will not trouble you further. 
You will trust to me to prevent it from weighing 
upon her. You will give me the claim to provide 
against that.” 

The little pauses and refined drawlings with 
which this speech was uttered gave time for 
Gwendolen to go through the dream of a life. 
As the words penetrated her, they had the effect 
of a draught of wine, which suddenly makes all 
things easier, desirable things not so wrong, and 
people in general less disagreeable. She had a 
momentary phantasmal love for this man who 
chose his words so well, and who was a mere in¬ 
carnation of delicate homage. Repugnance, dread, 
scruples—these were dim as remembered pains, 
while she was already tasting relief under the 
immediate pain of hopelessness. She imagined 
herself already springing to her mother, and being 
playful again. Yet when Grandcourt had ceased 
to speak, there was an instant in which she was 
conscious of being at the turning of the ways. 

“ You are very generous,” she said, not moving 
her eyes, and speaking with a gentle intonation. 

“ You accept what will make such things a 
matter of course ?” said Grandcourt, without any 
new eagerness. “You consent to become my 
wife ??’ 

This time Gwendolen remained quite pale. 
Something made her rise from her seat in spite 
of herself, and walk to a little distance. Then 
she turned, and with her hands folded before her 
stood in silence. 

Grandcourt immediately rose too, resting his 
hat on the chair, but still keeping hold of it. 
The evident hesitation of this destitute girl to 
take his splendid offer stung him into a keenness 
of interest such as he had not known for years. 
None the less because he attributed her hesita¬ 
tion entirely to her knowledge about Mrs. Gla- 
sher. In that attitude of preparation, he said, 

“Do you command me to go?” No familiar 
spirit could have suggested to him more effective 
words. 


“ No,” said Gwendolen. She could not let him 
go: that negative was a clutch. She seemed to 
herself to be, after all, only drifted toward the 
tremendous decision—but drifting depends on 
something besides the currents, when the sails 
have been set beforehand. 

“ You accept my devotion ?” said Grandcourt, 
holding his hat by his side and looking straight 
into her eyes, without other movement. Their 
eyes meeting in that way seemed to allow any 
length of pause; but wait as long as she would, 
how could she contradict herself? What had 
she detained him for ? He had shut out any ex¬ 
planation. 

“ Yes,” cam6 as gravely from Gwendolen’s lips 
as if she had been answering to her name in a 
court of justice. He received it gravely, and they 
still looked at each other in the same attitude. 
Was there ever before such a way of accepting 
the bliss-giving “Yes?” Grandcourt liked bet¬ 
ter to be at that distance from her, and to feel 
under a ceremony imposed by an indefinable pro¬ 
hibition that breathed from Gwendolen’s bear¬ 
ing. 

But he did at length lay down his hat and ad¬ 
vance^ to take her hand, just pressing his lips 
upon it and letting it go again. She thought his 
behavior perfect, and gained a sense of freedom 
which made her almost ready to be mischievous. 
Her “ Yes” entailed so little at this moment that 
there was nothing to screen the reversal of her 
gloomy prospects: her vision was filled by her 
own release from the Momperts, and her moth¬ 
er’s release from Sawyer’s Cottage. With a hap¬ 
py curl of the lips, she said, 

“ Will you not see mamma ? I will fetch her.” 

“ Let us wait a little,” said Grandcourt, in his 
favorite attitude, having his left forefinger and 
thumb in his waistcoat pocket, and with his right 
caressing his whisker, while he stood near Gwen¬ 
dolen and looked at her—not unlike a gentleman 
who has a felicitous introduction at an evening 
party. 

“ Have you any thing else to say to me ?” said 
Gwendolen, playfully. 

“Yes. I know having things said to you is a 
great bore,” said Grandcourt, rather sympathet¬ 
ically. 

“ Not when they are things I like to hear.” 

“ Will it bother you to be asked how soon we 
can be married ?” 

“ I think it will, to-day,” said Gwendolen, put¬ 
ting up her chin saucily. 

“ Not to-day, then. But to-morrow. Think of 
it before I come to-morrow. In a fortnight—or 
three weeks—as soon as possible.” 

“Ah, you think you will be tired of my com¬ 
pany,” said Gwendolen. “ I notice when people 
are married, the husband is not so much with his 
wife as when they were engaged. But perhaps I 
shall like that better too.” 

She laughed charmingly. 

“You shall have whatever you like,” said 
Grandcourt. 

“ And nothing that I don’t fike ?—please say 
that; because I think I dislike what I don’t like 
more than I like what I like,” said Gwendolen, 
finding herself in the woman’s paradise where all 
her nonsense is adorable. 

Grandcourt paused: these were subtilties in 
which he had much experience of his own. “ I 
don’t know—this is such a brute of a world, 
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things are always turning up that one doesn’t 
like. I can’t always hinder your being bored. 
If you like to hunt Criterion, I can’t hinder his 
coming down by some chance or other.” 

“Ah, my friend Criterion, how is he ?” 

“He is outside: I made the groom ride him, 
that you might see him. He had the side-saddle 
on for an hour or two yesterday. Come to the 
window and look at him.” 

They could see the two horses being taken 
slowly round the sweep, and the beautiful creat¬ 
ures, in their tine grooming, sent a thrill of exul¬ 
tation through Gwendolen. They were the symbols 
of command and luxury, delightfully contrasting 
with the ugliness of poverty and humiliation at 
which she had lately been looking close. 

“ Will you ride Criterion to-morrow ?” said 
Grandcourt. “ If you will, every thing shall be 
arranged.” 

“ I should like it of all things,” said Gwendolen. 
“I want to lose myself in a gallop again. But 
now I must go and fetch mamma.” 

“ Take my arm to the door, then,” said Grand¬ 
court, and she accepted. Their faces were very 
near each other, being almost on a level, and he 
was looking at her. She thought his manners as 
a lover more agreeable than any she had seen 
described. She had no alarm lest he meant to 
kiss her, and was so much at her ease that she 
suddenly paused in the middle of the room and 
said, half archlv, half earnestly, 

“Oh, while I think of it—there is something I 


dislike that you can save me from. I do like 
Mr. Lush’s company.” 

“ You shall not have it. I’ll get rid of him.” 

“You are not fond of him yourself?” 

“ Not in the least. I let him hang on me be¬ 
cause he has always been a poor devil,” said 
Grandcourt, in an adagio of utter indifference. 
“ They got him to travel with me when I was a 
lad. He was always that coarse-haired kind of 
brute—a sort of cross between a hog and a dilet¬ 
tante^'' 

Gwendolen laughed. All that seemed kind 
and natural enough: Grandcourt’s fastidiousness 
enhanced the kindness. And when they reached 
the door, his way of opening it for her was the 
perfection of easy homage. Really, she thought, 
he was likely to be the least disagreeable of hus¬ 
bands. 

Mrs. Davilow was waiting anxiously in her bed¬ 
room when Gwendolen entered, stepped toward 
her quickly, and kissing her on both cheeks, said, 
in a low tone, “ Come down, mamma, and see Mr. 
Grandcourt. I am engaged to him.” 

“ My darling child!” said Mrs. Davilow, with a 
surprise that was rather solemn than glad. 

“ Yes,” said Gwendolen, in the same tone, and 
with a quickness which implied that it was need¬ 
less to ask questions. “Every thing is settled. 
You are not going to Sawyer’s Cottage, I am not 
going to be inspected by Mrs. Mompert, and ev¬ 
ery thing is to be as I like. So come down with 
me immediately.” 


Ciiitafn toij Cjinir. 


HEN the Japanese special embassy was in 
this country four years ago, the State De¬ 
partment gave a fHe in its honor at the Masonic 
Hall in Washington. The hall was beautifully 
decorated; the guests were brilliantly attired; 
and on a raised platform at the end of the room 
—such a dais as President and Mrs. Washington 
stood upon to receive their guests—the chief offi¬ 
cers of the government received the company, 
and presented every guest to Iwakura, the chief 
embassador, and his associates. Later in the 
evening, when dancing began, Iwakura approach¬ 
ed the edge of the dais, and gazed in grave but 
courteous wonder at the waltz and the mazourka. 
Of course it was impossible not to think of the 
barbarian foreigner who -was amazed that civil¬ 
ized people did not compel their slaves to do such 
work for them. But the attitude of Iwakura, 
as he watched the dance, and doubtless wonder¬ 
ed what pleasure or profit it could possibly afford 
to any human being, is that of the social satirist 
and philosopher whenever he contemplates the 
gay spectacle of what is called distinctively “ so¬ 
ciety.” To wear costly and superb clothes; to 
sit by a possibly dull man or a bore at a prolong¬ 
ed and magniticent dinner; to stand in a brilliant 
drawing-room* and twaddle or gossip with other 
men, or to waltz with them to ravishing music; 
to drive, richly dressed, in a fine carriage among 
other richly dressed people in other fine carriages; 
to make a series of calls upon people whom you 
hope not to find at home—this is, to most women 
at least, the substance of “ society.” To the spec¬ 
tator it is very much what the dancing was to 


Iwakura; and if you had told some Iwakura who 
went with.you into “society” that women would 
lie and steal and cheat and fawn and sneak and 
disgrace themselves and their children in order 
to wear those clothes and talk that twaddle and 
drive in those carriages and make those calls, 
you would merely have told him what was true 
in Rome and Paris and London, and is true now 
in New York and Washington. Juvenal and the 
satirists have always laughed at it. The drama¬ 
tists and novelists have always described and de¬ 
nounced it. The pulpit has thundered to the 
top-knots to come down. But the top-knots have 
only towered more superbly and disdainfully than 
ever, and Bottom still lures Titania to his arms 
by the promise of a diamond and a carriage. 

This passion is so consuming that it not only 
ruins character, but it can disgrace a nation. We 
have recently seen a humiliating illustration of 
this ghastly truth. How easily it might have 
been somebody else w’ho furnished the illustra¬ 
tion ! How easily, for instance, the Easy Chair 
and its moralizing readers might have been the 
awful example! The power of that tyranny—call 
it what we will—^to which the unhappy Secretary 
and his wife yielded may seem absurdly contempt¬ 
ible, but experience certainly shows it every where 
to be most formidable. To “ get into society” is 
the great aim and endeavor of innumerable per¬ 
sons. Men defile their souls to secure a political 
position which will compel “ social. recognition,” 
that is, an opportunity to twaddle and gossip in 
fine clothes and in beautiful houses. Charles 
Lamb says that he toiled to learn to smoke as 
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some men toil after virtue. But does any body 
toil after virtue with the total devotion of those 
who struggle for “society?” Ridicule helps to 
temper the fever, but it can not destroy it. If 
you sneer, the toiling aspirant retorts by asking, 
what is a medal, a decoration, a cross, but a bit 
of metal or ribbon? Yet men become heroes to 
secure them. Nelson goes into deadly battle ex¬ 
claiming, “A peerage or Westminster Abbey!” 
It is not the ribbon he wants, nor the coronet, 
but that of which they are the signs. And the 
aspirant makes the same plea for his endeavor. 
He wishes to be recognized as one of the “ best.” 

This frenzy has peculiar dangers for us in this 
country, arising from our political system. Where 
there is a titled nobility, a respect of primogeni¬ 
ture, and consequently a familiar and well-defined 
lineage, a superior social class, an aristocracy of 
blood, is possible of which there can be no ques¬ 
tion. There is no doubt in England what are the 
“ best” families and the best society. They are 
not necessarily titled, but they have “ the claims 
of long descent.” Their ancestors did not sell 
cheese yesterday, although virtuous and honora¬ 
ble persons do vend that commodity. They may 
be poor, also, and unable to wear splendid dresses 
or to keep a carriage. But for all that, the wear¬ 
ers of the most gorgeous raiment and the occu¬ 
pants of the stateliest chariots bow before them, 
and would give the price of many dresses and 
chariots for an invitation to their circle. In a 
country with a court and nobility and distinct 
recorded lineage, fine society is definite and visi¬ 
ble. But wealth has been always an element of 
rank, for titles were not barren. They were at¬ 
tended with estates and revenues. The things 
that money could buy have become, therefore, 
naturally the insignia of fine society. Palaces, 
plate, gems, pictures, equipages, visible magnifi¬ 
cence, have accompanied rank. High political 
position has also been accorded to it. The no¬ 
bles were rich, thej^were at the head of society, 
and they filled the great offices of state by the 
appointment of those whose power did not de¬ 
pend upon the popular will. 

These are conditions that do not exist in this 
country. ^ There is no rank, no lineage, in the 
aristocratic sense, no primogeniture, or heredita¬ 
ry sbcial or political advantage, no power of ap¬ 
pointment separate from the popular will, no 
monopoly by any class of high political offices. 
When the government was formed, the re-adjust¬ 
ment of social etiquette was difficult. The faint 
and vanishing shadow of regal prestige was sought 
for the Chief Magistrate, and the first President 
received with a stately ceremony that has disap¬ 
peared. ^ Jefferson thought it his duty to abolish 
social distinction and ceremony as much as pos¬ 
sible, and Jackson succeeded in doing it. The 
Senate itself did not disdain to deliberate upon 
the momentous question of social precedence, 
and it is recorded upon the journals that the 
Senators decided not to call first upon any per¬ 
sonages except foreign ministers. But it is ob¬ 
vious that the only element of a distinctive fine 
society which is common to us with other coun¬ 
tries is money; and unfortunately that which is 
merely accessory and subordinate elsewhere, be¬ 
came primary here. High official position, in¬ 
trinsic charm, education, ability, refinement, have 
not of themselves constituted or maintained what 
is called standing in society. The temptation to 


obtain money has therefore become most power¬ 
ful ; and under a system in which official patron¬ 
age is enormous, the greed of money to gratify 
the passion of society and display has been often 
overpowering. Sale of offices under some form, 
as of political and personal support or of money 
for influence, has been long practiced. Stripped 
of phrases, the practice is simple corruption, and 
radical demoralization of character necessarily 
follows. A distinction is sometimes attempted 
between political and personal dishonesty, and 
there is some appearance of reason in it. It is 
asserted that a man will lie and cheat and steal 
in politics, on the principle that “ all is fair in 
politics and at the custom-house,” who would 
not be false or venal upon other subjects and in 
other relations. But it is a dangerous distinc¬ 
tion. For if a man will tell a lie for one pur¬ 
pose, he is not too good to tell it for another, un¬ 
der sufficient temptation. There is no need of 
casuistry. A man w'ho will sell an office illicitly 
will sell any other commodity in the same way. 
If, indeed, public opinion condones the sale of 
office and not of something else, it is merely the 
fear of consequences, and not moral principle, 
which restrains him. 

Of ^urse moderation in “ society” is more dif¬ 
ficult in this country than elsewhere, for the rea¬ 
son that education, character, and refinement have 
no support in rank. A duchess may dress sim- 
ply, live economically, and entertain plainly; She 
is always a duchess, and in the best society, and 
to cross her threshold is to be admitted to it. But 
a lady who is not a duchess, who has only the 
vague tradition of “ good family” upon her side, 
must be a very exceptional person if without 
money she maintains any kind of corresponding 
position. In Washington, for instance, a high 
officer of state who should live upon his salary, 
and hope to save something from it against the 
evil day of his removal, would find it very diffi¬ 
cult to maintain in a boarding-house, and without 
a carriage and without entertainments, the social 
standing which an ambitious, clever, and daring 
wife might require. Yet by his position she 
would be necessarily exposed to the splendid ri¬ 
valry of luxury and profusion of every kind, and 
if she sold her influence, it would be that she 
might shine and. conquer l3y magnificence. Such 
a woman—we read of them in novels, and smile 
at the bold invention of the author—would carry 
her gay audacity to the very moment of disgrace¬ 
ful exposure and ruin. In her house, superbly 
furnished with fraud and richly decorated with 
corruption, she would stand supreme and queen¬ 
ly in a costly robe woven of lies and embroid¬ 
ered with bribes; careless, graceful, ready, smil¬ 
ing with free-flowing gossip; knowing, as she 
graciously bowed and chatted- and greeted the 
bright guests of a moment, that the scene was all 
a hideous phantasmagoria of deceit, that the na¬ 
ked sword hung by a hair just above her stately 
head, and that at any moment the ghastly 'tyiene^ 
imne^ would glare upon her walls in the appalled 
eyes of her blithe company. 

What is the moral of this sermon ? The text, 
indeed, it is not necessary to announce. What is 
it but the old one that if we are to be saved from 
the swift dry-rot of corruption, the foul decadence 
of older states, one way to begin is individually 
and unitedly to discountenance extravagance. 
Intelligence, refinement, wit, shrewdness, cultiva- 
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tion, are still more lovely and desirable than vnl- i 
garity and display. They can “ set a fashion if 
they will. If they choose, they can make extrav- ] 
agance vulgar by confining it to those who can ] 
be nothing but extravagant. Mere riches can al- I 
ways rival riches, and the largest sum will tri- | 
umph. The Easy Chair is not bound to furnish 1 
a manual of rules. The object is to be obtained j 
only by tact and good sense. To discountenance 1 
extravagance is not to be parsimonious, squalid, f 
mean, nor to renounce beauty and grace, music j 
and flowers. The social power of money can not 
be readily reduced. But certainly one obvious 
method of doing it is that those who have money i 
in plenty shall steadily discountenance its abuse. 
There was a legend in Barataria, before Sancho < 
Panza’s time, that a chief dignitary who was rich- ( 
er than his associates, and whose home was in 
every way attractive, asked his associates and es¬ 
pecial friends to join him in a crusade of sun- ' 
plicity and economy. They gladly assented, and 
as their houses were the resort of the^ choicest 
company, it presently happened that ladies crust¬ 
ed with jewels became grotesque, and the wear¬ 
ers of costly clothes uncomfortable. The com¬ 
pany was entertained with the tea and cake and 
lemonade and ices of Barataria, and it gradually 
became possible even for the chief people to live 
in society without lying or cheating or stealing to 
raise the necessary money. It was so pleasant, 
indeed, that Barataria gradually came to be call¬ 
ed Arcadia. But a dervish from Bagdad, to whom 
the Easy Chair told the story, sighed as he twirl¬ 
ed, and lamented that Barataria was fabulously 
far away, and Arcadia farther. 

There is a gentleman who is sometimes so 
kind as to give the Easy Chair the benefit of his 
opinions upon matters and things in general, who 
lately asserted that the true law of life is to fight 
the devil with fire. The conversation had fallen 
either upon the conduct of the man who, being 
accused of a hole in his elbow, had retorted by 
the charge of a cast in his accuser’s eye, or upon 
the other case of the youth who, upon being told 
that his grandfather was an infidel, replied that 
his antagonist’s grandmother was a snuff-dipper. 

“ There is no other way,” insisted the friend of 
the Easy Chair. “ I am a practical man if I am 
any thing, and I assure you, in these days when 
there is so much earthquake, the^ only way is to 
carry the war straight into Africa. Eight the 
devil with fire. If a fellow says that your clothes 
are not clean, tell him his face is dirty; that 
will shut him up. Fire burns the Old Scratch as 
well as the rest of us. I squint, do I ? Well, 
your wife is a dowdy. How do you like that? 
No, no, my dear Easy Chair, you are a well-mean¬ 
ing, harmless, softish piece of furniture. But 
’twill never do. In this world we must be prac¬ 
tical. I wish men were angels, but they are not. 
They are devils rather; and I say, as a practical 
man, we must fight the devil with fire.” 

The Easy Chair has met a great many other 
gentlemen who pride themselves vociferously upon 
being practical men, and the chief proof seems 
to be that they have a profound contempt for 
human nature. The acumen of the practical man 
is constantly turned to discover the mean motive 
that he is sure underlies every action, however 
generous it may seem. The practical lexicogra¬ 
pher, Dr. Johnson, defined patriotism as the last 


refuge of a scoundrel. And that seems to be the 
view very generally entertained of other good 
professions. They are professions merely. The 
practical man is persuaded that every body has 
his price. Milksops and visionaries may imagine 
that there are such things as disinterestedness, 
but I know. Sir, as a practical man, that it is 
all moonshine. He concedes that a man may 
be kind to his family, but beyond that he feels 
sure of some personal end. “ What’s he after ?” 
he asks, as confidently as the Turkish cadi asked, 
“Who is she?” 

This kind of cynicism is of very easy growth, 
and it is a fashion among certain youth. En¬ 
thusiasm, faith, generosity of feeling, are con¬ 
demned by them as “ young.” Doubt, indiffer¬ 
ence, and causticity are their signs of worldly 
wisdom. But age has nothing finer than the 
bloom of boyhood, and its wisdom is truly wise 
only as it is touched by the ready faith of youth. 

“ When you shall say. As others do, so must I; 

I renounce, I am sorry for it, the dreanas of my 
youth; I must let learning and romantic expec¬ 
tation go until a more convenient season—then 
dies the man in you, then perish the buds of 
art and poetry and science, as they have died 
already in a thousand, thousand men.” There 
is no deeper wisdom than that, and he who dis¬ 
believes it is the only visionary and impractica¬ 
ble. Applied to politics, this theory, that the 
devil can be fought only with fire, produces and 
perpetuates the meanness and corruption of par¬ 
ties, and the half despair which settles like a 
cloud upon so many bright and noble minds, for 
it is merely a polite way of saying that the only 
way to deal with thieves and blackguards is to 
steal and lie as they do. But to fight the devil 
with fire is to undertake to dazzle Phoebus Apollo 
with your glance. It is trying to outrun the cat 
in the seven-league boots, or to outdrink Silenus. 
The devil is the master of fire, and to challenge 
him to a bout is to burn four fingers and your 
soul. 

A mean opinion of other men soon debases 
him who holds it, and the habit of suspicion robs 
life of all its beauty. Charles Lamb said it was 
very likely that the man or woman to whom he 
gave a charitable penny was an impostor; but 
he would gladly give it when he could not detect 
the artifice, since he gave ten times as much for 
the pleasure of a conscious deceit. And who 
would not rather give the penny to one who does 
not need it than cultivate the suspicion which 
refuses it to one who does ? The practical man, 
of the kind that we are discussing, sneers at 
knowledge, at culture, at the recorded lessons of 
experience, and supposes that wisdom to-day con¬ 
sists in despising what was proved yesterday. 
Yet it is a truth upon which the Easy Chair has 
more than once insisted, that while it is this 
scoffing, skeptical, loose, good-natured rascal who 
claims to be the really practical man, the world 
is lifted and advanced only by those whose coun- 
sels he rejects as those of fanatics and visiona¬ 
ries. The discoverers, the inventors, the reform- 
^ ers—those who enlarge knowledge and refine 
■ civilization and reclaim outcast men and women— 
those who make human life richer and the world 
i nobler, and who bring heaven down, are not 
• those who fight the devil with fire, and suspect 
. human motives and despise human effort, but 
t those who rely upon that central and eternal es- 
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sence in man which always and every where ap¬ 
plauds the hero and reveres the saint. 

Edgar was a youth of generous tastes and gen¬ 
tly educated, who had many friends and more ad¬ 
mirers. Active and vigorous and gay, his mind 
was open to all humane hopes and efforts, and 
his society was sparkhng and exhilarating. But 
his brightness and facility and his many talents 
failed to give him money or fame, and at last he 
stood in the middle way of life with no fortune 
laid by, and the hard necessity of daily labor still 
urgent. Then came the tempter and carried him 
up into an exceeding high mountain. But the 
tempter had not hoof nor horns, nor did he emit 
fire as he breathed. The tempter was a smiling 
figure in a blue scarf and diamond pin, who sho^^S 
ed him the kingdoms of the world, and told him 
that he might have them if he would; told him 
that he was a visionary, impracticable dreamer, 
who had not yet learned that men take each oth¬ 
er at their own valuation; that if he did not look 
out for number one, certainly no one else would; 
that he could not make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear; and that if he would successfully fight the 
devil, he must fight him with fire. The tempter 
departed, and Edgar said that it was true, that 
the world owed him a living, that he had very 
much more talent than most men, yet that he 
stood in the middle way of life without riches or 
success. “ I will take men as they are,” he cried. 

“ They are mean, sordid, false; my scruples and 
refinements of virtue, and faith in generous mo¬ 
tive and effort, are futile folly. Every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost!” Ed¬ 
gar is old and rich. That is all. He has com¬ 
panions and houses and lands and equipages, and 
he has no more. The friends of his youth, his 
fresh confidence in all that is good and time, his 
heroic impulse, public esteem, private honor— 
these are all gone. He has fought the devil with 
fire, and the devil has burned up all that makes 
life worth having. 04d and rich, he is a pauper 
in the treasures that defy moth and rust. He has 
fought the devil with fire, and his opponent has 
seared his soul. The Easy Chair told his story 
to the friend who had given his valuable opinion 
upon the secret of practical wisdom. It showed 
him that Edgar had the success of money, and 
had gained it upon the principle which the Easy 
Chair’s friend had inculcated. Amazed, he shook 
his head as he heard the tale, and he said, slowly 
and solemnly, “ After all, what shall a man give 
m exchange for his soul ?” 


A RECENT statement that a newly nominated 
minister to England did not play any game at 
cards reminded the Easy Chair of a little inci¬ 
dent which it remembered to have heard related 
by one of the most accomplished of our foreign 
ministers—Edward Everett. Mr. Everett’s ac¬ 
complishments^ were different from those of an 
American minister who was once sent to the 
court of France, and of whom an admiring at¬ 
tache remarked, with enthusiasm, that he could 
“ smoke and chew perfectly at the same time.” 
Presumptively the same gentleman could play an 
excellent game at whist. But this, as Mr. Ever¬ 
ett said, was very much more than he could do. 
According to the story, Mr. Everett was to pre¬ 
sent his credentials to the Queen on the same 
day with the presentation of the Italian minister, 
and repaired at the proper hour, in the costume 


of ceremony, to the palace, where he found his 
Italian colleague, also officially and splendidly ar¬ 
rayed. The presentation took place in due fonn, 
and the ministers having been bidden to dinner’ 
were informed by the Prime Minister that the 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen’s mother, desired 
them to join her in a game at whist. 

“ I am sorry for either of you who may be my 
partner,” said the Prime Minister, smiling, as he 
rose to lead the way to the Duchess, “for I know 
very little about the game.” 

As they passed along, Mr. Everett turned to 
his diplomatic companion, and said, with lofty 
urbanity, “ I also must entreat your Excellency’s 
forbearance if you should have the misfortune to 
be allotted to me as a partner, for I have very 
little practice in the game.” The Italian Excel¬ 
lency bowed courteously, and gravely assured the 
American minister that the necessity of forbear¬ 
ance was mutual, for he also had very little ac¬ 
quaintance with the game. The Duchess received 
her guests with all ceremony, and having indi¬ 
cated who was to be her partner, the three digni¬ 
fied personages who were not very familiar with 
whist seated themselves, and the game was about 
to begin, when a lady of honor placed herself by 
the chair of the Duchess, who graciously remark¬ 
ed to her companions, “ Your Excellencies will 
excuse me, but, to prevent embarrassment to you, 

I have requested this lady to prompt me, as, in¬ 
deed, I am not very familiar with the game.” 
The Excellencies bowed profoundly, and the cere¬ 
monial game of whist proceeded. 

Se non d vero^ e ben trovato. Mr. Everett had a 
keen sense of humor, and he said that in all his 
official life he had seen nothing more absurd than 
that game. He was an excellent story-teller, and 
the narrative lost nothing in the telling that Wash¬ 
ington Irving was one of the amused listeners. 
The recent Congressional debate upon diplomatic 
appropriations revealed the fact that there is a 
great deal of this kind of dummy whist in diplo¬ 
matic life, a great deal of playing at playing at 
cards, solemnly and in fine clothes. It is perhaps 
no serious disadvantage to an American minister 
that he is not an accomplished whist player, nor 
even an expert in simultaneous smoking and 
chewing.^ The Easy Chair has seen in other years 
an American minister driving through the streets 
of a great city, during a festival, with one leg 
hanging over the side of an open carriage, and a 
cigar protruding from his mouth at the familiar 
Bowery angle. Within the range of the same 
memory another American minister stood in the 
balcony of a hotel in the costume of the King of 
the Cannibal Islands, haranguing the wondering 
crowd in the street with the tearful pathos of 
Senator Dilworthy. Still another received two 
American ladies by appointment in his chamber 
at an inn in the morning, wearing his hat, and 
with a half-emptied bottle of whiskey standing 
upon the table. ^ Expressive silence may muse 
the moral. But it is pertinent for the Easy Chair, 
which deals with the minor morals and manners, 
to suggest that they should always be reckoned 
as necessary parts of the outfit of every Ameri¬ 
can nainister, as, indeed, they conspicuouslv have 
been in the instance of Mr. Everett himself and 
some of his illustrious successors. 


The peculiar freedom of remarks about per¬ 
sons in the newspapers seldom leads in this coun- 
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try either to suits at law or lashes with a horse¬ 
whip. But a recent case in London was the 
occasion of some exceedingly vigorous remarks 
from Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. In this 
country, indeed, it seems to be regarded as an 
evil inseparable from a free press; and the most 
hurtful stories are wantonly told of the most in¬ 
nocent persons, or they are unjustly held up to 
unsparing ridicule, or dishonorable insinuations 
are likely to be invented and uttered in reprd 
to every person whose name has any notoriety. 
This has become so universal that it is the most 
terrible penalty of public life. The appetite for 
slander and the expectation of it have become so 
great that the supply is maintained. A man has 
only to state in a conspicuous journal that “ it is 
confidently asserted,” or that “ there are singular 
stories told,” or that “ important revelations are 
about to be made which will probably show,” or, 
as the Easy Chair observes in a paper^ at this in¬ 
stant under its eye, “within forty-eight hours 
probably, and certainly as soon as the committee 
can get at it, a well-known gentleman of unim¬ 
peachable integrity will testify to a fact” which 
will disgrace somebody. And this assertion of 
what some unknown person will probably say if 
it can be made possible is wholly anonymous. 
Yet the dart is flown and the wound is made. 

“ What people want to read about,” said a master 
of newspaper gossip, “ is other people.” 

This coarse and vulgar passion,-of course, 
spares no relation of life, however intimate and 
sacred. Courtship, betrothal, marriage, the do¬ 
mestic circle, affairs in their nature the most re¬ 
mote from legitimate public interest or curiosity, 
are the subject of slander, ridicule, and falsehood. 
There is no other restraint than such as a com¬ 
mon sentiment of decency imposes, and where 
that is not enforced, there is no limit whatever. 
Lies, indeed, can not finally destroy character. 
No; and mosquito bites are not fatal. But that 
undeniable fact does not enable a man to disre¬ 
gard them. “ Gutter-snipes,” or placards posted 
upon the curb-stone, may be mere slanders. But 
many a man would gladly pay a hundred dollars 
rather than walk down Broadway in the morning 
through several miles of the false assertion that 
he is a swindler. A patriotic citizen may well 
hesitate to accept a nomination to office, knowing 
that he will be pitilessly pelted with metaphor¬ 
ical mud of every kind. Yet he wdll probably 
observe that those who wantonly revile and ridi¬ 
cule him, and do not spare by innuendo those who 
are dearer to him than himself, are the most vo¬ 
ciferous in denouncing the characters of public 
men, and demanding that men of high standing 
shall not hesitate to come forward and take part 
in affairs. Such men do not hesitate because of 
the affairs; but they hesitate to expose them¬ 
selves and their families to a ceaseless volley of 
calumnies. It is the very journal that deplores 
the decadence of the character of public men 
which often most zealously promotes that deca¬ 
dence. 

It is thus that the wffiole community is made 
to suffer from the passion for scandal and the 
fury of party spirit and mere personal hostility. 
A libel is, therefore, not a private matter only. 
It is not an offense which can properly be con¬ 
doned by an apology merely and an assertion of 
want of malice. The law has a wise maxim that 
certain things may be “ inferred.” If a man dis- 
Voi.. LIL—No. 312.—60 


charges a loaded musket into a crowd, and anoth¬ 
er man is killed by the shot, the man who pulls 
the trigger is held for the homicide. For every 
person must be held to be responsible for the 
probable and logical consequences of his act. So 
if a man publishes a slander upon another, he is 
justly responsible for the legitimate result, and 
if part of that result be the deterring good men 
from serving the public, the public is aggrieved 
as well as the victim of the slander. This was 
the position taken by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. A newspaper asserted that a certain 
man had cheated his brother-in-law of four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds. The truth was that he 
had borrow'ed the sum, and had given ample se¬ 
curity. When the case was called, the counsel 
of the newspaper begged that a complete retrac¬ 
tion and apology should be accepted, and stated 
that the editor was deeply grieved, and had had 
and could have had no malicious motive in the 
publication. The counsel of the slandered per¬ 
son was ready to accept the apology and re¬ 
traction, and to agree that the suit should be 
dropped. 

But the Lord Chief Justice said that he was 
not satisfied. He might not be able to help it, 
but he was none the less sure that it ought not 
to be done. The libeler’s counsel tried a little 
sparring with his Honor, but his Honor worsted 
him. When the counsel said that no malice could 
be inferred, his Honor replied that if you tear a 
man’s character to pieces, it is nothing to say 
that you did it by mistake. The counsel added 
that no doubt the proprietor of the paper was 
legally liable— “ And morally,” interposed his 

Honor. But if, resumed the counsel, he has act¬ 
ed under an honest error, and then comes for¬ 
ward and offers an apology— “ But not until a 
crimmal information is hanging over his head,” 
retorted his lordship. To wdiich the counsel could 
only answer that doubtless his lordship’s words 
w-ould have the most beneficial effect upon the 
public mind, but that the parties to the suit meant 
to withdraw it. The Lord Chief Justice then 
said that the question was really not of vindica¬ 
tion of character, but of public justice, and that 
when there was such a serious offense, it \vas 
doubtful whether a proposal for compromise 
should be entertained. The court should not be 
used as a convenience to adjust private differ¬ 
ences and extort an apology, and henceforth it 
would be necessary to insist that a suit of flagi¬ 
tious libel should be prosecuted to the end before 
allowing proceedings to be instituted. The court 
is not a party to the present proceeding, said the 
Lord Chief Justice, but it has no power to pre¬ 
vent it. And “ all we say is that the rule for a 
criminal information is discharged.” 

The clear and vigorous remarks of the Chief 
Justice are an indignant declaration of the great 
principle that a libel is a public injury as well as 
a private wrong. There is a not very difficult 
jest that if a man sues for defamation, and claims 
damages to the amount of twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars, he does not consider his character worth 
twenty-one thousand dollars. But the object is 
not to recompense the injured man only, but to 
preserve the public moral tone by making libel 
costly. If a free press should be supposed to 
mean free lying, the consequent demoralization 
of society w’ould be appalling. Yet the remedy 
at law is not often sought, for obvious reasons, 
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although that remedy is valuable. The remedy 
of the horsewhip and pistol is reserved for ex¬ 
treme cases. But the true and final remedy is a 
higher sense of editorial honor. 

An extraordinary story is told in a recent let¬ 
ter from England of a clergyman who supports 
his family upon a small salary and what he can 
earn by his violin-playing for strolling dramatic 
companies and other wandering bodies—circuses 
probably and menageries. This is a rural clergy¬ 
man, of course; and how many of them there are 
in this country who would gladly do the same 
thing, with the same result, if only they could! 
More than once the Easy Chair has pleaded their 
cause, and been almost willing to behold a return 
of the days when the clergyman was king of his 
parish.^ The clerical has been always the educa¬ 
ted guild. The satisfaction in seeing for how 
long a period the highest offices in England were 
in ecclesiastical hands is due to the fact that they 
were the educated hands. Something of the old 
social deference is paid to the clergyman, not be¬ 
cause he is of a spiritual, but of a cultivated, hi¬ 
erarchy. ^ In the village he is especially the schol¬ 
ar. He is, ex officio^ often a member of the school 
committee, the leader of the lyceum and the de¬ 
bating club, the director of the library. He is at 
the call of every body for the most various pur¬ 
poses. Is it posMble to think of the endless pros¬ 
ing and commonplace to which he must needs 
listen, the outpourings of bores, the flow of folly 
in eveiy degree, when his studies or his rest or 
his pleasure demand him elsewhere, without the 
utmost sympathy? The one man in the village 
who should be most largely remunerated for hard 
and various work is the clergj’^man. But while 
men of other professions can earn immense sums 
for their professional services, the income of no 
clergyman is comparable to that of men of the 
same ability in other professions and pursuits. 
Hr. Hopkins, the famous divine whom Mrs. Stowe 
makes the hero of her Minister's Wooing^ when 
he preached in Newport, after the Revolution, was 
supported by a weekly collection which amounted 
to about two hundred dollars a year, and he had 
the use of a small parsonage. One of the rich¬ 
est members of the society, and a “ communi¬ 
cant,” subscribed “ ninepence,” or twelve and a 
half cents, for every Sunday in the year, which. 


said the patient doctor, was much less than sub¬ 
scribing nothing, because it diminished the sub¬ 
scriptions of poorer men. 

The English incident of the clergyman’s eking 
out his support by playing a fiddle in the orches¬ 
tra, and perhaps, upon occasion, for the dance, 
recalls the humiliating condition of the chaplain 
in old English country-houses, as it appears in 
Macaulay and the old novels. It was good for¬ 
tune if he could marry the lady’s-maid or worse. 
But there was never a time in our history when 
the clergyman held other than a respectable po¬ 
sition. Often enough now it is a desperate strug¬ 
gle upon the slender pittance that he receives to 
maintain himself properly with those who are 
his natural associates. Often enough it is im¬ 
plied by brutal or merely dull men that he is a 
kind of pensioner upon the bounty of others. 
But no shoe-maker or carpenter or ditch-digger 
or lawyer or doctor or stock-broker or gold-gam¬ 
bler or merchant earns his money more legiti¬ 
mately or by sincerer toil of brain and body. °As 
the factitious part of his position disappears, and 
he stands upon his real and not his perfunctory 
spiritual service in the world, the essential dig¬ 
nity of his calling is enhanced, and the donation 
party becomes only a well-meaning insult. 

There are many remote villages in this coun¬ 
try where the story of the fiddling English cler¬ 
gyman Avill be heard with amazement and a little 
contempt for a country that would compel any 
pastor to such a strait. Those quiet and com¬ 
fortable little villages will probably thank God 
that they are not as other villages are, especially 
that particular English village. But it was not 
that spirit which the parable honors. It was hje 
who prayed for mercy to him a sinner who is 
commended to our love and sympathy. If it be 
a shabby thing that an English village should 
compel a clergyman to fiddle for a living, is it a 
cause of praise that an American village should 
permit its clergyman to scrimp and squeeze to 
rub through the year, or be forced into debt, or 
even to deny himself and his family education 
and a score of comforts, for the lack of a few 
hundreds of dollars more of salary? As the 
American community regards that English sin¬ 
ner with lofty pity and contempt, what if the 
voice of truth should be crying at the same mo¬ 
ment, Thou art the village! 


(Iiiitnr'5 littniri) %uA 


Tlie^ Bordo'-Lands of Insanity (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) is a book of larger scope and greater im¬ 
portance than its title indicates. The author. Dr. 
Andrew Wynter, is of the opinion, shared by 
most medical men who have any especial famil¬ 
iarity with mental disease, that insanity is more 
common than most of us take it to be, and that 
not a few who are reputed only a little odd are, in 
fact, living so close to the border that a very slight 
impulse would, or at least might, suffice to send 
them over. He regards insanity as always of a 
physical rtature, and generally due to “ the absorp¬ 
tion of some poison into the blood, or the starving 
of it of some of its nutritive constituents.” He 
points out some of the early symptoms of mental 
disease; and this portion of his pages we do not 


recommend to those wffio have any tendency to 
intellectual hypochondria. The symptoms are at 
once so numerous and so slight that it requires 
some courage to read his account of them. They 
may all, however, be comprised in the general 
statement that any sudden and remarkable change 
in mental habits or condition is to be looked upon 
with suspicion, if not with alarm, an intense and 
profitable mental activity being quite as often a 
precursor of insanity as the condition of mental 
sluggishness, or even as incoherent and irregular 
action. Thus the portrait painter who required 
of his subject but one sitting of half an hour, 
during which time he impressed upon his mind 
so accurate a representation of the sitter that he 
was able to call him up and paint him from im- 
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agination, paid the penalty of his excessive in¬ 
tellectual activity by his eventual insanity. Our 
author attributes insanity very largely to the ex¬ 
cessive use of stimulants, and this, again, espe¬ 
cially in the case of women, to the lack of health¬ 
ful intellectual employment and ambition. The 
most valuable chapter of his book, which is com¬ 
posed of disconnected but allied papers, is that 
on “ Non-restraint in the Treatment of the In¬ 
sane.” His history of the radical amelioration' 
in the treatment of the insane during the last 
half century will be a revelation as agreeable as 
it will be surprising to those who have not made 
this subject a study; his deductions as to the di¬ 
rection in which further reform is required will 
commend themselves certainly to all non-profes¬ 
sional readers; and we are inclined to agree with 
him in his opinion that those who are not famil¬ 
iar with and wedded to the old methods are the 
best fitted to consider and adjudge what should 
be the new. No testimony to the power of kind¬ 
ness could be more marvelously eloquent than 
the simple story, quoted from Pinel, of the re¬ 
lease, from bonds of forty years’ duration, of tlie 
supposed hopelessly intractable English captain. 
The trenchant criticisms on the system pursued 
even to this day in the English county asylums 
are, we have good reason to believe, yet more ap¬ 
plicable to those of this country, where, we fear, 
it will be some time before the Gheel system of 
Belgium comes into any general acceptance. Thd 
town of Gheel is devoted to the care of lunatics. 
They live in the cottages of the attendants, one, 
two, or sometimes three patients being boarded 
in a family. They share the common occupa¬ 
tions of the town, and enjoy large liberty, and 
have the benefit of healthy employments, neither 
of which is practicable in the gregarious life of 
a great asylum. Dr. Wynter proposes to carry 
this system out still further, providing for the 
care of incurable patients, not in asylums, but in 
private houses, leaving them under the close su¬ 
pervision of medical authorities detailed for that 
purpose, and reserving only the few exceptional 
cases for the special care and treatment of the 
asylum, his fundamental postulate being the ap¬ 
parently common-sense position that “ the true 
principle of cure for the curable and of support 
for the incurable is an association with healthy 
minds.” We commend his unpretentious little 
volume very heartily to the study of such as have 
any special interest in, care for, or responsibility 
concerning the right management of the insane. 

The first thought which occurs in taking up A 
Glimpse at the Art of Japan^ by James Jackson 
Jarves (Hurd and Houghton), is the question 
whether Japan has any art, and from this ques¬ 
tion we find ourselves unable, in the reading, to 
get away. It evidently occurred to the author, 
for he devotes the first pages of his book to 
prove that he has a theme to talk about. He 
concedes that “by no charity of taste can we 
train ourselves to admire their effigies of cum- 
brously dressed men and women, with their nar¬ 
row elongated eyes, noses, mouths, and chins, 
false eyebrows, hideous toilets of hair, ungrace¬ 
ful contours and movements, and deficiency of ele¬ 
vated sentiment in their features;” he concedes, 
too, that “ architecture, in its noblest condition, is 
equally unknown in Japanin brief, that “ paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, in their supreme 
significance—the Jim arts, with the human soul 


and form as their fundamental motives, and hu¬ 
man excellence or spiritual loveliness as their 
distinctive aims in expression—are not found in 
the {esthetic constitution of the Japanese.” He 
nevertheless endeavors to prove that they have 
an art, which, in some passages, he seems to re¬ 
gard as superior to that of Europe; and in this 
we can not regard him as successful. Possibly 
his ingenious and somewhat metaphysical argu¬ 
ment would have been more effective but for the 
curious fac-similes,produced by photo-lithography, 
of many of the plates and pictures belonging to 
the galleries of Japanese masters. These are 
very curious, very entertaining, full of a certain 
kind of life; but they are, with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, all in the nature of grotesques, and we 
look in vain for any approximation to noble sen¬ 
timent—love, heroism, patience, sorrow; or any 
manifestation of divine ideals either in human 
life or in representations of nature. They are of 
a kind such as we might expect the pencil of a 
quick-witted and active-thoughted boy would pro¬ 
duce, who had neither experience of life enough 
to comprehend its mysteries of passion, nor ex¬ 
perience enough with the pencil to interpret them 
even if he knew them. Even such a picture as 
that of the “ Demon of Gambling watching his 
Victims,” one of the most effective in the book, is 
in the nature of a grotesque; and with the single 
exception of the “ Bird and Foliage” (p. 74), there 
is nothing in form or grouping of the quieter pic¬ 
tures which suggests even a trace of sentiment in 
the artist. Mr. Jarves correctly regards art as 
an expression of national life, and consequently 
intimately associated with the national history and 
character, and thus from his text evolves a some¬ 
what elaborate and certainly entertaining treatise 
on the religious philosophy and mythology, the 
literature and poetry, and the social life of Ja¬ 
pan. In this aspect his book is both fresh and 
valuable, though to be read with caution, because 
evidently not written wholly without prejudice. 

From Everglade to Cafiou with the Second Dra¬ 
goons, by Theodore F. Rodenbough (D. Van Nos¬ 
trand), traces in detail the history of a single regi¬ 
ment—the Second Cavalry—through experiences 
beginning with the Florida Indian wars in 1836, 
and ending with the Yellowstone expedition of 
1870. It thus fills out, in the experience of a 
single body, the suggestive outline of the Comte 
de Paris in his history of our civil war; shows 
how the early Indian wars prepared for the more 
serious Mexican campaign, and how that, in turn, 
educated for the still more arduous and trying 
experiences of the civil war. It gives, in a dio¬ 
rama, the successive pictures of army life—both 
its warlike and its peaceful pursuits; and it con¬ 
tains, as we might expect, no small amount of 
genuine romance and adventure. It is very hand¬ 
somely published, mechanically, and illustrated 
Avith a frontispiece of eight portraits, five chromo¬ 
lithographs in color, eleven wood-engravings, six 
pen-and-ink sketches, and two excellent war maps. 
A number of pens have contributed personal rec¬ 
ollections ; and the book is any thing but a dry 
or statistical record, made up of official reports, 
though the statistical and official element is not 
Avanting. 

There is someAvhat the same difference between 
General Sherman’s Memoirs and Ch^iplain Van 
Horne’s History of the Army of the Cumherlcuid 
(Robert Clarke and Co.) that there is betAveen the 
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brilliant, bold, but sometimes incautious Sherman 
and the sedate, solid, substantial, and safe Thom¬ 
as. For these two handsome volumes are, in their 
substance. General Thomas’s contribution to the 
history of the war. It was at his request that 
they were prepared. He placed in the author’s 
hands his diary—a very full one—and all his pri¬ 
vate letters and papers, as well as all official doc¬ 
uments pertinent to the history to be prepared; 
he was in frequent personal communication with 
the author; and he subsequently examined and 
approved portions of the narrative submitted to 
him. It is not in any sense called forth by Gen¬ 
eral Sherman’s work, nor does it form any part 
of the controversial literature to which that pro¬ 
vocative biography gave rise. It was commenced 
in the summer of 1865, and was completed in 
manuscript in 1872—some time, therefore, prior 
to General Sherman’s Memoirs. It presents, how¬ 
ever, a different view of the same campaigns, 
though we have not undertaken to compare with 
any care the two accounts, for the purpose either 
of noting or reconciling the real or apparent dis¬ 
crepancies. As a history, it lacks that intense 
and positive personality* which makes General 
Sherman’s pages the most entertaining of war 
records; it is not pictorial in style; it does not 
offer criticism or commendation to any consider¬ 
able extent on men or movements; it recites, and 
leaves judgment to the reader. But it describes 
the mov^ements of armies with great clearness 
and with a singular freedom from prejudice or 
partisanship; and its colorless record renders it 
by so much the more trustworthy as it is the less 
romantic. Simple in style, sober, in statement, 
devoid of sentiment or prejudice, carefully abste¬ 
mious in rhetoric, it will commend itself to the 
student of American history by the conscientious 
investigation with which the author has evidently 
prepared himself for his task, and by the self- 
restrained spirit in which he has performed it. 
A striking illustration of the spirit of the work 
is the supplemental volume, containing twenty- 
two admirable military maps, prepared under the 
direction of Edward Ruger, superintendent of the 
Topographical Engineer Office of the Department 
of the Cumberland. General Thomas’s direction 
to Chaplain Van Horne was, “Write nothing but 
truth.” He has evidently aimed to carry out 
faithfully this direction. 

An interesting and valuable contribution to 
Centennial literature is the volume of Familiar 
Letter's of John Adams and his Wife, Abigail Ad- 
ams, during the Revolution, edited by Charles 
Francis Adams (Hurd and Houghton). Newspa¬ 
pers have essentially modified, almost destroyed 
correspondence; the familiar letter no longer 
gives the news of the day, or even much com¬ 
ment thereon; and it is doubtful whether the last 
war could have produced such a photograph of 
life as this invaluable series of letters affords of 
the^ first one. There are many phases of ex¬ 
perience revealed by such an interior view as 
this volume affords, which the elaborate descrip¬ 
tions of a Bancroft, or even the graceful pen of 
an Irving, do not disclose, which, indeed, can not 
be translated into the oraiio obliqua of history, 
but must be read in the original tongue of sor¬ 
row and sympathy, or not read at all. The sep¬ 
arations, the long delays in mails, the intolerable 
suspense, unknown in these days of steam and 
telegraph, the hard times, with impaired com¬ 


merce and depreciated paper currency, are not 
more notable features than the single-hearted 
patriotism and the simplicity of desire and of 
life, with the native dignity of character and in¬ 
tegrity of purpose and steadfastness of will in 
both husband and wife, which make this volume 
peculi<yly invigorating as a political and moral 
tonic in these days of social luxury, personal ef¬ 
feminacy, and political corruption. * 

Such a little book as Mr. D. L. Moody’s Bow to 
study the Bible (A. D. F. Randolph and Go.) is li- 
able to be quite lost sight of by the critic from 
its diminutive size; it is only a pamphlet of twen- 
ty-eight pages. Yet the critic will certainly do 
neither himself nor his theme justice if he allows 
it to pass unheeded merely for this reason. The 
Bible is the most abused book of modern times; 
it suffers more from its friends than from its foes; 
and a fetich reading of it, as sensible and as effi¬ 
cacious as the repetitious charms of an ancient 
Ephesian necromancer or a modem African sav¬ 
age, so often takes the place of an intelligent and 
capable study, that it is a source of no small satis¬ 
faction to find so very orthodox a preacher as Mr. 
Moody inveighing'against it in terms so vigorous. 
The main thought of the book, which is in gen¬ 
esis and form a sermon, is that the Bible should 
be studied topically. Considering that it is not a 
book at all, but a library made up of sixty-six vol¬ 
umes by forty or fifty different authors, it ought 
not to require a genius to discover that this is the 
only true way to study it; but the idea, simple as 
it is, will be a novelty to a great many persons 
who imagine that they are quite familiar with the 
Bible, and we commend them, by all means, to get 
this little book, and see just how Mr. Moody coun¬ 
sels them to do this studying. The only fault we 
have to find is that he barely suggests the method; 
a much more detailed and elaborate description 
would have been serviceable to most Bible readers. 

The second volume of John and the books of 
Philippians and Colossians constitute the last 
two volumes of Meyer’'s Commentary on the New 
Testament (Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong). 
For the critical study of the New Testament, es¬ 
pecially of Paul’s epistles, there is no so good a 
critical apparatus as Meye^', because none at once 
so thorough and so impartial. His interpreta¬ 
tion of the Pauline epistles is more satisfactory 
than his reading of the gospels, for far more the 
right comprehension of them depends upon crit¬ 
ical acumen and the study and interpretation of 
words, and far less on that spiritual sight which 
discerns the meaning of passages as a whole, and 
interprets words and phrases by paragraphs and 
chapters. Mr. Iffoore’s translation of the com¬ 
mentary on Philippians and Colossians is more 
satisfactory in execution than that of some of the 
previous volumes has been. 

The second volume of Johnson's New Universal 
Cyclopedia (A. J. Johnson and Son) carries the 
work about half through the letter L. It has 
grown on the editors, as it has progressed, from 
three to four volumes. We are glad that they 
have yielded to the pressure put upon them by 
the demands of the field in which they have en¬ 
tered. By doing so they bid fair to produce a 
work which will take the front rank among Amer¬ 
ican cyclopedias, for wffiich purpose some en¬ 
largement of the original design was indispensa¬ 
ble. We recommend the purchasers to enlarge 
it still further by dividing each of these too pon- 
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derous volumes, and allowing the binder, at a 
slight increase of cost, to make eight volumes out 
of four. This will obviate what is now by far 
the most obvious fault in the work—the unman¬ 
ageable bulk of its several volumes. In science 
and art this cyclopedia is notably full, and its nu¬ 
merous illustrations are a valuable addition, es¬ 
pecially in this department. There are few or 
none inserted for mere ornament. In a few arti¬ 
cles there is a singular failure to bring history 
down to the present time. Thus the article Franee 
ends with the advent to power of the first Napo¬ 
leon, and though that on the Franco-German 
war supplements it, bringing down the record to 
March, 1871, no information appears to be given 
any where in the volume respecting later endeav¬ 
ors, now finally successful, to organize a perma¬ 
nent republican government. But in the main 
the work is fresh, full, and apparently, at least so 
far as our examination has gone, trustworthy. 

Tlie Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay^ by his 
nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan (Harper and Broth¬ 
ers), is undoubtedly to be the standard and au¬ 
thoritative biography of the great historian. The 
author has had atforded him every facility for his 
work; and while he has an unconcealed admira¬ 
tion for the subject, as the biographer always 
ought to have, he fully redeems, by the general 
spirit of his writing, the promise of his introduc¬ 
tion—“ I will suppress no trait in his disposition 
or incident in his career which might provoke 
blame or question.” Lord Macaulay’s reputation 
as an author has dimmed his glory as a states¬ 
man, and there are many tolerably well-informed 
American readers to whom the chapters in his 
political history opened to them by this volume 
will be almost if not quite new. It leaves Mr. 
Macaulay just returning from his four years’ serv¬ 
ice in India (1838); a second volume will com¬ 
plete the work. 

The third volume of the “ Douglass Series of 
Christian Greek and Latin Writers” is Th£ Select 
Works of Tertullian (Harper and Brothers). We 
have already had occasion to recommend very 
cordially this series, both in its conception and in 
the manner in which it is executed by Professor 
March. Tertullian was “the Puritan of the 
primitive church—a stern, austere, severe mor¬ 
alist, a zealous guardian and defender of the 
church against the prevalent laxity of morals 
and heresies of the age.” His works are not 
merely nor mainly important in an ecclesiastical 
point of view. Indeed, the theological contro¬ 
versies in which he took so important a part 
have long since ceased to vex the church or the 
world; but those truths to which he bore such 
earnest witness, that are the common heritage of 
all branches of the Christian church, are as new 
to-day as they were when he wrote, and the vigor 
of his thought and style has lost nothing by the 
lapse of time, and suffers nothing by comparison 
with modern writers. Moreover, his writings 
give the student a familiarity with the intellectu¬ 
al and religious life of the first centuries such as 
no mere study of history can do. We can not 
read, in this volume, the essay “ Ad^ Martyres” 
without a new appreciation of the' spirit of self- 
sacrifice in those ancient saints, nor “ Apologeti- 
cus” without a new sense of the vital power in 
Christianity which gave it the factory over such 
a combined hostility as threatened it in its cra¬ 
dle, nor “De Spectaculis” without a new and 


clearer conception of the advance in moral life 
which the world has made under the tuition of 
Christianity since the days of the Colosseum. 

Halves^ by James Payn (Harper and Brothers), 
is decidedly original in plot. Two brothers start¬ 
ing out in life agree, whenever they meet again, 
to share equally whatever fortune they may have 
acquired. Alec returns, after an absence of thirty 
years, possessed of a fortune, to find his brother 
married to an unprincipled and selfish wife, who, 
believing him to be poor, turns him from her 
house, to which, on the discovery of her mistake, 
she is only too glad to receive him back again, but 
not till he has declared that none of his brother’s 
family shall ever have part or lot in his fortune. 
The rest of the story is composed of the plots of 
this woman, unlike in her fiend-like nature any 
woman outside the melodrama. She endeavors to 
compass the death of her husband’s ward; she 
incites her son to personate the brother after his 
death, that she may receive the annuity payments; 
she drags her weak husband into her own wick¬ 
edness ; and finally she escapes the just recom¬ 
pense of her crimes by suicide. It is a tale of 
improbable iniquity, scarcely relieved by the light¬ 
er threads of love that are woven into the dark 
background of tragedy; but it is wrought out with 
a skill that demands the attention of the reader at 
the outset and retains it to the end.— The Curate in 
Charge, by Mrs. Oliphant (Harper and Brothers), 
is written, apparently, for the purpose of putting 
in strong relief the evils incident to the present 
administration of the Established Church in En¬ 
gland. Its moral significance makes it better for 
English than for American readers. It is dark and 
sombre in its coloring, with not enough sunlight 
to afford adequate artistic contrasts. ^ The Amer¬ 
ican reader will, however, get from it a graphic 
and realistic picture of certain peculiar phases of 
English life and society.—We enjoyed ^listress 
Judith ; we have enjoyed Jonathan, by the same au¬ 
thor—C. C. Fraser-Tytler (H. Holt and Co.). It 
is a quiet tale of love and sin and sorrow; it deals 
mostly with very plain people, living plain lives, 
with little outward excitement or incident.^ The 
characteristic feature of the story is not in the 
charming sketches of nature, artistic as they are, 
nor in the well-conceived and well-drawn charac¬ 
ters, no one of whom, however, lacks a definite in¬ 
dividuality, but in the devout and genuine religious 
spirit, which in isolated sentences suggests rath¬ 
er than deduces the divine lessons that even the 
commonest life has to teach us, if we are but 
apt pupils.— Pausanias, the Spartan (Harper and 
Brothers), the last of the late Lord Lytton;s ro¬ 
mances, is interesting rather as a study in litera¬ 
ture than intrinsically as a novel. The author 
left it half finished; his son, who edits it, gives 
in the preface the probable conclusion, but wise- 
Iv does not attempt to fill out the outline of the 
storv, which, like an unfinished piece of tapestiy, 
is attractive rather as th6 fragment of a work 
by a master in romance than as a picture perfect 
or beautiful in itself.—Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is 
one of our most prolific newspaper writers, imd 
in certain lines one of the most successful. Po- 
mances and Realities (J. B. Ford and Co.) is a col¬ 
lection of tales and essays, chiefly the former, 
most of which have appeared before in some 
newspaper or magazine. For leisure-hour read¬ 
ing it is decidedly above the average of such col¬ 
lections. 
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SUilMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomif .—The 160th asteroid was discov¬ 
ered by Professor Peters on February 24. It is 
of the eleventh magnitude, and was first seen 
February 20. This is the twenty-third asteroid 
discovered by Dr. Peters. 

One of the most important events of the month 
of February has been the mounting of the large 
reflecting telescope, of 46.8 inches aperture and 
23.3 feet focus, at Paris. The instrument is to 
l.)e used in the open air, its temporary covering- 
house being moved away during observations. 
The mounting is a modification of the English 
equatorial form, and all the motions are said to 
be easy and satisfactory. The mirror (of silvered 
glass) is of high optical perfection. The instru¬ 
ment, which is to be used as a Newtonian reflect¬ 
or, is in the immediate charge of M. Wolf, who 
intends to devote himself to astronomical spec¬ 
troscopy and photography and to an investigation 
of the satellite systems. 

Zenger, of Prague, announces that he has been 
able to photogi’aph the solar corona on several 
occasions with an uneclipsed sun. If his results 
are confirmed, this success is of capital importance. 

Several of the binary systems have lately re¬ 
ceived attention. Schiaparelli has investigated 
the orbit of Gamma Corona Australis with results 
which agree closely with observation. The period 
is 65.582 years, the semi-major axis being 2.400". 
An ephemeris is given extending to 1882, and it 
is desirable that attention should be paid to this 
interesting couple. 

Another binary which has been frequently ob¬ 
served and investigated is 70 Ophiuchi, the dif¬ 
ferent orbits of which have never satisfactorily 
a^^eed with observation. Tisserand, of Toulouse 
(aided by Perrotin, of the same observatory), has 
exhaustively studied this system, and has ar¬ 
rived at elements which he shows may be cor¬ 
rected by further observations at suitable times, 
which he indicates. It is possible that the double 
star Beta Leporis (discovered by Burnham, of Chi¬ 
cago, in December, 1874) may prove to be a bi¬ 
nary of short period, as observations by Burn¬ 
ham, Dembowski, and Hall show that the position 
angle has changed from about 270° in December, 
1874, to 280° in February, 1876. In this connec¬ 
tion we may refer to the extensive collection of 
double-star measures made by Wilson and Sea- 
broke at Bugby, and Glcdhill at Halifax, published 
in vol. xlii. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronom¬ 
ical Society. 

W eiss, of the Vienna Obsen^atory, has investi¬ 
gated the orbit of the comet discovered by Co^*- 
gia November 10, 1873. He concludes that there 
is scarcely a doubt but that this comet is iden¬ 
tical with one discovered by Pons in 1818, and in 
this case the determin'htion of the period of revo¬ 
lution becomes of importance. There are three 
possible periods, viz., of 65.82, 18.61, and 6.20 
years; of these, the second is the least probable; 
and Dr. Weiss considers that of 6.20 years to be 
the most probable for the present, although his 
computations are not yet concluded. 

A study of the nebula of Lyra has been pub¬ 
lished by Holden, in which most of the previous 
measures are compared with those made at Wash¬ 
ington. These comparisons seem to show that 



some changes in the brightness of the interior 
star and of the bright patches in the ring itself 
may have occurred. We have seen advance 
proofs of a fine series of drawings of nebulae and 
clusters made by Vogel, of Bothkamp, which will 
be published in the fourth volume of the publica¬ 
tions of that observatory. Terby, of Louvain, 
continues his studies on the physical aspects of 
Mars. Plummer, of the Durham Observatory, 
publishes a list of stars which he has selected 
from those observed both at Armagh and Green¬ 
wich, which probably have large proper motion. 
Christie, of Greenwich, describes a new form of 
solar eye-piece which he has had constructed, 
and which he has found to be convenient. Martin, 
of Paris, gives the details of his present processes 
for silvering glass specula). Harkness, of Wash¬ 
ington, has lately described the details of an in¬ 
genious application of the spherometer for de¬ 
termining the inequality of the pivots of transit 
instruments. 

Ellery, of Melbourne, describes an adaptation 
of the parabolic pendulum of Huyghens to the 
regulation of the motion of chronographs (and 
possibly to the motion of equatorial telescopes), 
which has proved successful. The posthumous 
papers of the late Professor Rigaud, of Oxford, 
have been catalogued and presented to that uni¬ 
versity. They contain many autograph letters of 
scientific men; among them some of Bernouilli, 
Boscovich, Cassini, Euler, and others. Rigaud’s 
life of Edmund Halley, which he left unfinished, 
is to be completed by Professor Pritchard, of Ox¬ 
ford. The gold medal of the Royal Astronom¬ 
ical Society is to be awarded to Leverrier for 
his researches on the theories of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. It will be remembered 
that in 1868 he received the gold medal for his 
researches on the interior planets of the system. 
We note the appointment of Professor J. J. Syl¬ 
vester, of London, to be Professor of Mathematics 
at the Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore; 
and among the lectures announced for the first 
term are two courses—one on the History of 
Astronomy, by Professor S. Newcomb, United 
States Navy, and one on Geodesy, by Professor 
J. E. Hilgard, United States Coast Survey. 

In the steady growth of Meteorology as an ex¬ 
act science no problems are more important than 
those that relate to the motions of the atmos¬ 
phere, whether as a whole or in minuter detail. 
We therefore welcome every research into the 
laws of moving air, and among these some of 
the most interesting are those that relate to the 
motions of vortex rings. The remarkable mathe¬ 
matical investigations into this subject by Helm¬ 
holtz and Sir William Thomson have been supple¬ 
mented by careful experiments and observations 
by Professor R. S. Ball, of Dublin, who has sought 
to determine to what extent the motion of the 
vortex ring is retarded by the fact tlmt air is not 
a perfect fluid. He finds that the ring is retard¬ 
ed as if it were acted upon by a force directly 
proportional to the velocity. The influence of 
temperature and barometric pressure is at pres¬ 
ent undetected. 

The refractive and dispersive powers of numer- ' 
ous gases, among them the atmosphere and the 
aqueous vapors therein, have been carefully inves- 
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tigated by Lorenz, of Copenhagen. The compar¬ 
ison of his results with those deduced by astron¬ 
omers such as Bessel, Gylden, Fuss, etc., shows a 
good agreement, and also the necessity of intro¬ 
ducing a correction for moisture in the tables of 
astronomical refraction. 

The radiometer, or instrument for measuring in 
units of force the strength of the radiation emit¬ 
ted from the sun or other body, has lately been 
applied by its inventor, Mr. Crookes, to the meas¬ 
urement of actinic effect, his previous researches 
having been confined to the heat and light rays. 
It seems probable that this simple instrument 
will afford a valuable substitute for the various 
apparatus that have hitherto been applied to the 
important meteorological question of the absorp¬ 
tion of the sun’s heat by the atmosphere. 

At the annual meeting of the Meteorological 
Society of England, Mr. H. E. Eaton was elected 
president, to succeed Dr. Mann. The number of 
first-class observing stations has been considera¬ 
bly increased. The subject of solar radiation has 
been officially taken up by the society, which will 
undertake to carry on the work begun by Rev. F. 
\y. Stow; but the society will adopt the compar¬ 
ison of the black with the bright bulb thermome¬ 
ters, both in vaciio^ instead of comparing the black 
in vacuo with the maximum temperature of the 
air as recorded in the shade. 

The applications to meteorology of mathemat¬ 
ical and mechanical principles have of late years 
rapidly increased in number. Among the latest 
contributions of this kind we notice papers by 
Captain Ansart and by Lieutenant Antoine, pub¬ 
lished in the Revue Afai'Uime et Coloniale. 

A new form of siphon barometer has been 
proposed by Wild, of St. Petersburg, and intro¬ 
duced by him at the Russian meteorological sta¬ 
tions, It consists essentially of two vertical tubes 
firmly inserted into the cover of the cistem; it is 
heavier and more costly than the ordinary Fortin 
barometer, as made by Green and others, but has 
some advantages as to accuracy. 

An office for the study of maritime meteorology 
has been opened at the “Depot des Cartes et 
Plans,” in Paris, and has been placed under the 
superintendence of M. C. Ploix. 

M. Gautier communicates to the Physical Soci¬ 
ety of Geneva a second note on the meteorologic¬ 
al observations made in Labrador by the Mora¬ 
vian missionaries. The observations available 
to him were made in the years 1867-74, and pos¬ 
sibly surpass in value and accuracy those which 
we have, as he says, reason soon to hope to re¬ 
ceive from Professor Abbe, of Washington, into 
whose hands fortmiately there has fallen the 
long-lost original record of the observations made 
in Labrador from 1776 to 1784. M. Gautier gives 
a valuable list of dates of aurorae observed from 
1869 to 1873. 

The important tidal observations made by Dr. 
Bessels at Polaris-Bay from November, 1871, to 
June, 1872, and the conclusions drawn by him 
as to the certain existence of an open polar sea, 
have been so frequently misunderstood that he 
has published in advance a short synopsis of the 
forth-coming chapter in his official report on the 
scientific results of the Hall expedition. The ti¬ 
dal waves from the Atlantic divide at Cape Fare¬ 
well, whence they travel to the northeast and the 
northwest around Greenland, until they meet in 
Smith Sound. 


In Physics^ the activity of the month has not 
been great. Kimball has published the results 
of some experiments made by him to ascertain 
whether the co-efficient of sliding friction is con¬ 
stant at all velocities, as it is ordinarily stated to 
be, or whether it varies inversely as the velocity, 
as certain practical results seem to render prob¬ 
able. The figures given show: (1) that with a 
given inclination of the plane, the co-efficient of 
friction decreases as the velocity increases, rapid¬ 
ly at first, but more slowly afterward; (2) -with 
the same velocity, the co-efficient of friction is 
greater the greater the inclination of the plane, 
within the limits of the experiments; (3) that the 
co-efficient of friction in each experiment tends 
toward a constant quantity; and (4) this constant 
seems to be the same in each experiment. 

Wagner has made an investigation of the ac¬ 
curacy of the results obtained with the effusion 
apparatus of Schilling for determining the densi¬ 
ty of gases. Three perforated platinum plates 
were used, having holes of different sizes. With 
Qoal gas the density was 0.46 with the largest, 
0.47 with the mean, and 0.48 with the smallest 
opening. Oxygen gave 1.21, 1.08, and 1.21 un¬ 
der these conditions, the true density being 1.10. 
Hydrogen gave 0.22, 0.20, and 0.23, its actual 
density being 0.069. Carbonic acid gave 1.51, 
1.36, 1.36, instead of 1.62. For gases other than 
coal gas, therefore, the method is inaccurate. 
And even for this the variation from the actual 
density, as determined by the balance, was 0.03, 
a value of great importance so far as the illumi¬ 
nating power is concerned. 

Crova has suggested a most excellent experi¬ 
ment for showing the relation of heat, electricity, 
and mechanical work to each other. The appa¬ 
ratus used is a Clamond thermo-battery, a Gramme 
magneto-electric machine, and a coil of platinum 
wire inclosed in a glass globe. 1st, if the wire 
coil be attached to the battery alone, the heat 
from the gas flame, transformed into electricity 
by the battery, re-appears as heat in the external 
circuit. 2d, i£ the Gramme machine be put in 
the circuit in place of the coil, the electricity de¬ 
veloped by the heat is transformed into mechan¬ 
ical work, and the machine acts as a motor. 
3d, if both coil and machine are put in circuit, 
heat is produced in the coil, and work in the ma¬ 
chine. But if now the machine be stopped, the 
incandescence of the wire is increased; as it 
gradually acquires velocity again, the glow of the 
wire is reduced. The expenditure of heat neces¬ 
sary to produce a given quantity of work is thus 
made evident to the eye. F^inally, if the machine 
be turned by hand in the direction of its previous 
rotation, the incandescence of the wire diminishes, 
until finally a' velocity is reached at which the 
wire no longer glows at all. But if the rotation 
be in the opposite direction, the incandescence 
increases until the wire fuses. The additional 
energy introduced appears as heat. 

Ettingliausen has made an ingenious use of the 
stroboscopic method of Mach for the purpose of 
studying the uniformity of motion of rotating 
bodies. The rotations compared were obtained 
w’ith an electro-magnetic motor with Helmholtz’s 
regulator and an accurately constructed clock¬ 
work. The former of these gave the most uni¬ 
form motion. 

Witz has experimented successfully with the 
freezing mixture suggested by Pierre and Puchot, 
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i. e., a mixture of hydrochloric acid and snow. 
He finds, for example, that 250 grams of fine 
snow at zero mixed at once with 250 grams of 
hydrochloric acid (commercial) of sp. gr. 1.1823, 
at — 1°, gives in the course of one minute a so¬ 
lution having a temperature of —37.5^. If the 
acid be cooled previously to —18°, the mixture 
produces a cold sufficient to freeze mercury very 
readily. 

Page has described a simple form of gas regu¬ 
lator, which has the especml advantage that it is 
not affected by variations in the barometric press¬ 
ure. It consists of a mercurial thermometer, the 
stem of which is open at the top. The gas is 
admitted through a fine tube which is placed with¬ 
in the thermometer tube, so that the rise of the 
mercury within this cuts off the supply of gas 
when the desired temperature is exceeded. T^iis 
regulator kept a beaker of water for four or five 
hours within a range of 0.2° C., and kept the 
temperature of an incubator for six weeks with¬ 
in 0.5° C. 

Gaumet has devised a new telemeter, or dis¬ 
tance measurer, which is small enough to be car¬ 
ried in the pocket, and which gives the distances 
it measures to within one-fiftieth of their actual 
value. Even this may be exceeded by using an 
observing telescope. It is founded on doubly re¬ 
flecting the object from two mirrors placed at 
45° from each other, one of which is movable. 
By means of a base-line, and the angle formed 
by the lines drawn from the distant object to the 
extremities of the base-line, the distance may be 
calculated. 

Salet has investigated anew the question of 
spectra of different orders. He combats the view 
of Schuster that nitrogen ceases to give the char¬ 
acteristic channeled spectrum after being heated 
with sodium, and shows, 1st, that the spectrum 
in question can be obtained from nitrogen heat¬ 
ed in contact with sodium; 2d, that the disap¬ 
pearance of this spectrum in the experiment is 
due to the disappearance of the nitrogen itself, 
it being absorbed by the sodium under the influ¬ 
ence of the electric discharge; and 3d, that the 
spectrum described by Schuster is really due to 
vapors of the alkali-metal. 

Tresca has given the results of some experi¬ 
ments with the Gramme machine, made with 
great care to determine the economic value of 
this machine for the production of light. Two 
machines were employed, one of about six times 
the power of the other. The number of candle 
powers obtained from the first was 12,950; the 
consumption of power 7.68 horse-powers, or 1686 
candles to the horse-power. From the second 
and smaller machine the light was equal to 2114 
candles; and the power consumed was equal to 
2.81 horse-powers, being 752 candles to the horse¬ 
power, thus showing the greater economy of the 
larger machine. ^ The cost of the illumination by 
the larger machine was only one-hundredth of 
that of the same light when obtained with oil, 
and only one-fiftieth of that obtained with coal 
gas. 

In Chemistry^ Mills has published an impor¬ 
tant paper on “ The First Principles of Chemis¬ 
try,” in which he places in a strong light the 
dynamic theory of chemistry in distinction from 
its statical theory now generally received. 

Lodge has given an interesting discussion on 
nodes and loops in connection with chemical for- 


. mulas, showing that the number of each may be 
j easily calculated in any given case, 
f Ostwald has experimented to determine the 
, effect of mass in the chemical action of water 

- upon other bodies. He used a solution of bis- 
j muth chloride, to which various quantities of wa- 
3 ter were added, the amount being in all cases more 
r than enough to produce the precipitate. These 

precipitates were analyzed, and the ratios of the 

- chlorine and bismuth determined. From them a 
3 curve was constructed, which is hyperbolic along 

- two-thirds, and straight for the other third of 
3 its length. Hence the author believes Berthol- 
5 let’s law is true, the action being proportional to 

■ the mass, the curve being due to external influ- 
} ences. 

5 To the Monthly Microscopical Journal for Jan- 
; uary Dr. Joseph G. Richardson, of Philadelphia, 
j contributes an article on the microscopic test for 
! blood stains, in which he describes his improved 

■ method of procedure where the gi’eatest possible 
economy or even parsimony of matei-ial is need- 

• ful, and he states that from a single particle of 

■ blood, which certainly weighed less than one fif- 
1 teen-thousandth, and probably less than one twen¬ 
ty-five-thousandth, of a grain, he has actually ob¬ 
tained three kinds of evidence, to wit, that of 
spectrum analysis, that of the microscope, and 

. that of chemical reaction. He also states that 
his method is an improvement on the ordinary 
and facile application of spectrum analysis to 
blood stains, by which this important test is ren¬ 
dered at least one hundred times as delicate as it 
has hitherto been when employed according to 
the directions of the highest British or Conti¬ 
nental authorities, thus enabling us to detect a 
recent blood spot on white muslin covering one 
ten-thousandth of a square inch, and forming a 
speck scarcely visible to the unassisted eye. 

The analyses of the air and other experiments 
made by Pasteur for the purpose of investigating 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation have dem¬ 
onstrated that the germs of inferior organisms, 
micrococci, bacteria, etc., are every where present 
in the air. In a hospital the air contains a great 
number of these elements, and, in addition, cer¬ 
tain special bodies, such as pus globules and spores 
of epiphytic parasites, which emanate from dis¬ 
eased organisms, and owing to their volatility aft¬ 
er desiccation, are susceptible of hovering in the 
atmosphere. One square meter of the wall in 
the surgical ward of La Pitie having been washed, 
after neglect of two years, the liquid expressed 
from the sponge (about thirty grams) was exam¬ 
ined immediately afterward. It was black, and 
showed micrococcus in large amount, bacteria, epi¬ 
thelial cells, pus globules, red globules, and irreg¬ 
ular blackish masses and ovoid bodies of unknown 
nature. More recently Dr. Esbeth, of Zurich, has, 
says the Medical Record^ found, by aid of the mi¬ 
croscope, in the sweat from the face, axilla, breast, 
and thigh, enormous numbers of bacteria. They 
appear to have originated from minute bodies 
found upon the hairs in the mentioned regions, 
forming little nodules on them, and appearing as 
accumulations of micrococci. 

Anthropoloc/y .—The fourth number of Vol. L, 
Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science, is 
devoted to a report upon the Fresh-water Shell 
Heaps of the St. Johns River, Florida. The 
work was in press when its author. Professor 
Jeffries Wyman, died. It has beon carried on by 
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friends, especially by Professor F. W. Putnam. < 
lifter a careful relation of localities, the author ( 
gives a minute description of each mound exam- i 
ined, and also of the remains of man and his 1 
works. The subject of cannibalism is thoroughly J 
discussed. 

The New York Herald of January 27 has a 
long illustrated letter describing the discoveries i 
of idols, ornaments, etc., collected for the Na- < 
tional Museum, in Middle Tennessee, by Dr. W. 1 
M. Clarke. 

The Russian government is about to publish a i 
photolithographic edition of the famous Codex ' 
Babylonicus, This codex contains all the later : 
prophets in the original, and is distinguished from 
the ordinary Hebrew Bible by having the accents : 
above instead of below the various readings. I 

A small pamphlet entitled 21ie Pipes of all Peo¬ 
ples is reproduced from the Birmingham Daily 
Post^ December. 16, 1870, giving a graphic ac¬ 
count of the magnificent collection of Mr. William 
Bragge, containing over 8000 specimens from all 
parts of the world. 

Mr. George Smith has succeeded in obtaining 
permission from the Turkish government to re¬ 
new his excavations at Nineveh, and ere this is 
doubtless on his way. He hopes to continue his 
researches until all the remaining fragments of 
Assur-bani-pal’s library are recovered, which will 
enable him to complete the interesting set of le¬ 
gends upon which he has been engaged. 

As a contribution to Zoological science, the 
Academy of Sciences has received from M. P. 
Fischer a paper on the hypsometric distribution 
of mollusca, that is, the altitudes at which they 
are found. It is a striking fact, says Galignani, 
that plants thrive on mountains with great regu¬ 
larity, each at a certain height. Every species 
has its peculiar habitat, and if the mountain ex¬ 
ceeds 8000 feet or 9000 feet, vegetable life gradu¬ 
ally disappears near the summit. The terrestrial 
mollusca, being unprovided with means of loco¬ 
motion enjoyed by birds and insects, and being, 
moreover, dependent upon vegetable life for food, 
could not, our author thought, fail to be distributed 
in the same way as plants, .and this supposition 
is confirmed by observation. Each species ex¬ 
tends to an altitude the limits of which it does 
not overstep. M. Fischer has verified this in the 
Central Pyrenees as well as in the Alps, and di¬ 
vided the altitudes into five zones, comprised be¬ 
tween 1600 feet and 7500 feet. Each zone is 
distinguished by the name of a species of Helix. 
Thus hi the Pyrenees the first zone, ending at a 
height of 8000 feet, is called that of Helix car- 
thasiana; the second, ending at 8600 feet. Helix 
aspersa ; the third, terminating at 4500 feet, H^ 
lix limbaia ; the fourth, limited at 6000 feet. Helix 
'tienioralis; and the fifth, ending at 7500 feet, 
Helix carascalensis. In the Alps, at the same al¬ 
titudes, the names of the zones are respectively 
Helix ca7't1msiana^ obvoluia., Fontenelli., sylvatica^ 
and gladalis. A few individual mollusks may, 
indeed, climb as high as 9000 feet, but they will 
stop at the limit of perpetual snow. Various 
genera of fluviatile mollusks do not ascend higher 
than 8000 feet—a circumstance of some impor¬ 
tance to geologists, since it proves that in the 
quaternary beds the fossiliferous strata contain¬ 
ing those genera, such as Neritina, etc., were de¬ 
posited at small altitudes. 

A snake-eating snake is noticed in the Ameri¬ 


can Naturalist. Mr. Gabb recently brought one 
of these snakes {Oxyrrhopus) from Costa Rica, 
almost five feet long, which had swallowed nearly 
three feet of a large harmless snake about six 
feet in length. The head was partially digested, 
while three feet projected from the mouth of the 
Oxyrrlijopus in a sound condition. Professor Cope 
suggests that its introduction into regions infest¬ 
ed with venomous snakes, like the island of Mar¬ 
tinique, would be followed by beneficial results. 

In Agricultural Science^ the most interesting 
subject we have to record is the report of the 
Transactions of the Section for Agricultural Chem¬ 
istry of the German Association of Natural Phi¬ 
losophers and Physicians, whose forty-eighth an¬ 
nual meeting took place at Gratz, in Styria, in 
September of last year. 

Dr. Fittbogen reported results of observations 
on the amounts of carbonic acid in the air at 
Dahme, in Prussia. The maximum during the 
year from September, 1874, to August, 1875, was 
4.17, the minimum 2,70, volumes of carbonic acid 
in 10,000 volumes of air. The mean of 347 daily 
observations was 3.34. On the basis of former 
observations by Saussure and Boussingault, the 
average amount of carbonic acid in the air has 
been assumed to be 4 to 4.16 volumes in 10,000. 
But the later deteiminations by Hennebcrg, at 
Weende, who found an average of 3.2, and of 
Franz Schulze, in Rostock, who made 1600 de¬ 
terminations, with an average of 2.92 volumes in 
10,000, unite with those of Fittbogen in indicating 
that the figures just mentioned are too high. The 
very low proportion of carbonic acid in the air at 
Rostock, however, may be due in part to the prox¬ 
imity to the Baltic Sea, by whose waters some of 
the carbonic acid of the air was doubtless ab¬ 
sorbed. 

Dr. Kellner, of the experiment station at Pros- 
kau, reported results of experiments on the influ¬ 
ence of shearing, and of small doses of arsenic, 
upon the digestion of food by sheep. As has 
been already noticed in these columns, shearing 
was found to have no effect upon digestion. The 
better fattening of shorn sheep is thought by Kell¬ 
ner to be due to improved appetite. But the feed¬ 
ing of twenty milligrams (about one-eighth grain) 
of arsenious acid (white arsenic) per head daily 
increased both the digestion and the accumula¬ 
tion of flesh in slight degree. 

It is well known that a large number of ex¬ 
periments have been made within the last few 
years in the German stations on the influence of 
potatoes and turnips upon the digestion of hay 
and other coarse foods with which they are fed. 
It has been found that concentrated foods which 
contain little albuminoids and considerable carbo¬ 
hydrates (starch, sugar, etc.) decrease the diges¬ 
tion of coarse foods, and that this is quite true 
of turnips, and still more true of potatoes. Dr. 
Wolff, of Hohenheim, gave the results of 109 dif¬ 
ferent feeding trials with sheep, in which these 
results are fully confirmed. 

, Dr. Wolff reported some experiments upon the 
1 much-discussed subject of the influence of the 

• fats and oils of food upon digestion. Four full- 
. grown wethers were fed in each of several ex- 
‘ periments with hay, to which were added in the 
■ individual trials concentrated foods, in some cases 

• nearly free from oils, and in others containing 
more or less fatty or oily substance. Bean-meal, 

- pahn-oil cake, with varying quantities of oil, were 
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the substances employed. Wolff concludes from 
these experiments that the fat in nitrogenous 
foods causes no alteration in the digestibility of 
the albuminoids, unless, as is apt to be the case 
when an excess of oily substance is fed, a dis¬ 
turbance of the digestion is thereby brought about. 

In Engineering^ we may record the fact that a 
contract for the construction of the much-talked- 
of bridge over the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie 
has been awarded to the American Bridge Com¬ 
pany. Prom the published details of the pro¬ 
posed structure we glean that the main river 
bridge will be composed of five spans of 626 feet 
each, from centre to centre of piers, each span hav¬ 
ing a clear width of 600 feet at water-line. The 
river spans and approaches are to be built for two 
tracks, with sidewalks and iron hand-rails through¬ 
out, and when completed the structure will be 
what is termed an under-grade or deck bridge. 
The total length of the bridge and its approaches, 
as designed, will be 4500 feet. The erection of 
the above-described structure, it is understood, 
will be a preliminary step to the opening of a 
new line of railroad between New York and Chi¬ 
cago, which, it is affirmed, will be but 921 miles 
in length, or fifty-nine miles shorter than the 
shortest existing route. 

The accounts from the jetty works in course 
of construction at the mouth of the Mississippi 
continue to be most favorable. The results of 
the works so far constructed are beginning to 
appear on the bar itself, where some thirteen feet 
of water was reported some weeks ago; and the 
daily papers of a few days ago contained the state¬ 
ment that a schooner of thirteen feet draught had 
successfully made the passage over the bar. 

The statistics of ship-building in the United 
States during the past year infficate somewhat 
of a falling off in this important industry as 
compared with previous years. The diminution, 
however, is principally confined to a class of ves¬ 
sels which do not figure very prominently in the 
ship-building industry proper, such as canal-boats 
and barges. The cause of the decrease in this 
special branch of the trade is to be ascribed 
mainly to the fact that the railroads are gradu¬ 
ally absorbing the carrying business from the 
canals. The following figures may prove of in¬ 
terest as indicative of the work of the last year 
compared with that of the two preceding years : 


Year. 

Ships 

ana 

Barks, 

Brigs. 

Schoon¬ 

ers. 

SIoMs, 
Cannl-Bonts, 
and Barges. 

Steam¬ 

ers. 

Total. 

1873 

28 

9 

611 

1221 

402 

2271 

1874 

71 

22 

655 

995 

404 

2147 

1875 

114 

23 

502 

340 

340 

1318 


Our commercial marine at the close of 1876 
comprised, according to the best sources of infor¬ 
mation at our disposal, a total of 32,285 vessels, 
representing a tonnage of 4,863,732, showing an 
increase of 63,080 tons over the total of 1874, 
of some 167,700 tons over 1873, and of 415,996 
tons as compared with 1872. 

The submarine cable between Sydney, Austra¬ 
lia, and Wellington, New Zealand, has just been 
successfully laid, and is now open for business 
traffic. ^ Every colony of Great Britain, it is af¬ 
firmed, is now in telegraphic connection with the 
mother country. 

The following is a summary of the prominent 
facts relating to the iron industry of the United 
States, as set forth in the Centennial edition of a 


wmrk entitled 7'he Iron- TUorA*.s of the United StateSy 
just published by the authority of the American 
Iron and Steel Association: 


Whole number of completed blast furnaces, 

January 1,1876. 713 

Annual capacity of same, in net tons. 5,439,230 

Whole number of rolling-mills, January 1 , 


Total annual capacity of same, in finished 

iron, net tons. 4,189,760 

Annual capacity of all-rail mills, in heavy 

rails, net tons. 1,940,300 

Number of Bessemer works (twenty-four 

converters), January 1,1876. 11 

Annual capacity, net tons. 600,000 

Number of open-hearth steel-works, Janu¬ 
ary 1,1876. 16 

Annual capacity of same, in net tons. 45,000 

Number of crucible and other steel-works, 

January 1,1876. 39 

Annual capacity of merchantable steel, net 

^^tons. 108,250 

Number of Catalan forges making blooms 

direct from ore, January 1, 1876. 39 

Annual capacity in blooms and billets, net 

tons. 69,460 

■Number of bloomeries making blooms from 

pig-iron, January 1,1876. 59 

Annual capacity in blooms, net tons. 60,200 


In Technologyy we may record the fact that a 
new variety of bronze, containing manganese, is 
now being introduced by an English manufactur¬ 
ing firm. It is affirmed to be very valuable for 
all kinds of small work where gun-metal is now 
used, and to be capable of being forged like iron. 

Dr. Vogel, of Berlin, gives an account of a curi¬ 
ous novelty devised by a Paris physician, which 
may ultimately result in an altogether new and 
useful application of photography. It consists 
of a flame burning at an opening made in the 
head of a drum of some very elastic membrane. 
Any noise, as by speaking, singing, etc., sets the 
membrane in vibration, which vibration is com¬ 
municated to the flame. If now a rotating mir¬ 
ror is placed behind the flame, and revolved at 
the proper rate of speed, a succession of intricate 
figures is thrown upon the wall or a screen, which 
figures vary according to the sounds emitted. It 
has been suggested that by employing a flame of 
high chemical intensity, the figures produced by it 
in the mirror might be photographically repro¬ 
duced upon a properly prepared sensitive surface 
passed before the mirror at the proper rate of 
speed. Carrying the idea a little further—that is 
to say, should it be possible to interpret the images 
thus continuously produced—we will then be able 
to take dowm speeches, addresses, etc., photo¬ 
graphically, instead of reporting them steiiograph- 
ically, as is now the custom. 

MM. Treve and Durassier have made some in¬ 
teresting researches on the internal magnetism 
of magnets, and find that the magnetism, far 
from being confined to the surface, penetrates to 
the very centre of steel. Their experiments in¬ 
volved the solvent action of acids on bars of steel 
magnetized to saturation, and they conclude that 
either the magnetism, at first superficial, pene¬ 
trates successively into the mass in proportion as 
the outer layers are dissolved away, or that the 
magnetism penetrates into the entire mass of a 
piece of homogeneous steel. 

Dr. Barnard has addressed a memorial to Con¬ 
gress advocating the preparation of coins of met¬ 
rical weight and uniform fineness (^), and the 
securing of legislation and treaty stipulations, 
whereby such coins shall become legal tender ac¬ 
cording to their weight. 
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POLITICAL, 

UR Record is closed on the 21st of March.— 
In the United States Senate, February 29, 
the Military Academy Appropriation Bill was 
passed. The House bill appropriated $259,231; 
this amount was increased by over $40,000 in 
the Senate bill. The House refused to concur 
with the Senate amendments, and a committee 
of conference was appointed, March 20. A bill 
■was introduced in the Senate, March 1, appro¬ 
priating $3,200,000 for repairing and in part re¬ 
building the levees of the Mississippi River. In 
the House, March 8, the Legislative and Execu¬ 
tive Appropriation Bill was reported; the sum 
appropriated was $12,'799,883, being a reduction 
from last year of nearly $8,000,000. The appro¬ 
priation for the Bureau of Education was reduced 
from $35,570 to $16,000. 

Resolutions of impeachment against William 
W. Belknap, Secretary of War, were passed by 
the House, March 2, and the next day the Senate 
wns notified of the appointment by the House of 
a committee to impeach him at the bar of the 
Senate. The ground of impeachment was the 
charge that General Belknap had profited by a 
post-tradership appointment. General Belknap 
had already resigned his position, and his resig¬ 
nation had been accepted by the President. 

An important bill was passed by the House, 
March 1, recommending the people of the sev¬ 
eral States to assemble in their respective coun¬ 
ties or towns on the approaching Centennial an¬ 
niversary, and to cause to be delivered a historical 
sketch of the county or town from its formation, 
copies of which are to be filed in the County 
Clerk’s office and in the Library of Congress, so 
that a complete record may thus be had of the 
progress of the republic. 

The Senate, February 25, passed a bill amend¬ 
ing the acts for refunding the national debt (July 
14° 1870, and January 20,1871), so as to increase 
the amount of bonds bearing four and a half per 
cent, interest to $500,000,000, and to make them 
payable after thirty (instead of fifteen) years.—A 
bill was introduced in the House, March 2, appro¬ 
priating $163,000 to provide for engraving and 
printing United States notes, and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue silver coinage 
for the redemption of fractional currency.—The 
Senate, March 6, adopted a resolution requesting 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish informa¬ 
tion as to the annual product of gold and silver 
in the United States from 1845 to 1875; also 
the amount of gold and silver in other parts of 
the world for the same period, and an estimate 
of the gold and silver in the United States at the 
present time.—A bill to repeal the Resumption 
Act of last year failed in the House, March 20, 
the vote to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
standing 109 to 108. 

The Senate passed a bill, March 7, authorizing 
the appointment of a commissioner to gather in¬ 
formation concerning insects injurious to agri¬ 
culture, in order to devise methods for their de¬ 
struction. 

The House passed the bill for the re-organiza¬ 
tion of the judiciary, February 21. 

The Senate, March 10, passed a bill for the ad¬ 
mission of New Mexico as a State. 


The Senate, March 8, decided against Mr. Pinch- 
back’s admission to a seat in that body, 29 to 32. 

The nomination of Judge Alphonso Taft, of 
Ohio, for Secretary of War was confirmed by the 
Senate, March 8. The President has nominated 
R. H. Dana, Jun., for Minister to England, to suc¬ 
ceed General Schenck, resigned. 

The Republican State Convention of Indiana, 
February 22, nominated Godlove S. Orth for Gov¬ 
ernor, and proposed Senator Morton for the Pres¬ 
idency.—The same day the Republicans of Iowa 
advocated specie resumption, and suggested Mr. 
Blaine for President. 

The Connecticut Republican State Convention, 
February 29, nominated Henry C. Robinson for 
Governor. 

The New Hampshire State election, March 14, 
resulted in the election of Mr. Cheney, the Re¬ 
publican candidate for Governor, by a plurality 
over Mr. Marcy of 3693, and a majority over all 
of 3273. 

The French ministry has been definitively con¬ 
stituted as follows: M. Dufaure, Vice-President 
of the Council and Minister of Justice; M. Ricard, 
Minister of the Interior; M. Waddington, Minis¬ 
ter of Public Instruction and Worship; M. Chris- 
tophle. Minister of Public Works; M. Teisserene 
de Bort, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; 
Admiral Fourichon, Minister of the Marine; M. 
Leon Say, Minister of Finance; General De Cissey, 
Minister of War; the Due Decazes, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. All the members of the new 
cabinet belong to the Left Centre. 

The French Senate, on the 13th March, elected 
the Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier as President, and 
MM. Martel, Duclerc, and Kerdrel, and General 
Ladmirault Vice-Presidents. M. Grevy was elect¬ 
ed President of the Chamber. 

The civil war in Spain is concluded, Don Car¬ 
los having fled to France. 

DISASTERS. 

Fehriw.ry 23.—A sleeping-car was thrown from 
the track on the Harlem Railroad Extension. The 
car was burned, and Mr. Bissel, of the Sherman 
House, Chicago, and his son perished in the 
flames. 

March 6.—A freight train, with a passenger- 
car attached, fell through a bridge on the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio Railroad, and eleven persons were 
killed. 

March 7.—The Home for the Aged, in East 
Brooklyn, New York, was partly consumed by fire. 
Eighteen old men were burned to death. 

March 12.—The British ship Eiimenidcs^ from 
Port Royal for Greenock, capsized at sea. The 
captain and twelve others were lost. 

OBITUARY. 

Fehntary 28.—In New York city, Charles Ed¬ 
ward Horsley, a distinguished musical composer, 
aged fifty-one years. 

February 23.—In France, Ambroise Firmin 
Didot, the noted publisher. 

February 24.—At Monro^^a, ex-President Rob¬ 
erts, of Liberia. 

March 1.—In England, Lady Augusta Stanley, 
wife of Dean Stanley. Buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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FOX AND GOOSE. 

I N a recent number of the Bibliotheca Sacra 
is an entertaining and instructive article on 
“ Misquotation of Scripture,” in which are given 
several instances where men distinguished not 
only in theology, but in public life, have made 
absurd blunders in quoting, as from the Bible, 
passages that are not to be found in the Sacred 
Volume. For instance: 

The late Governor Wise, of Virginia, in a let¬ 
ter to Hon. David Hubbar^ said, “ The Eciibens 
have tried to sell me into Egypt for my dream¬ 
ing.” Unfortunately for the Governor, Reuben 
was the only one in the company of treacherous 
brethren who did not wish to sell Joseph into 
EgJ'Pt. 

An eminent lawyer of Maine, in an argument 
at a session of the Supreme Court in Saco, wish¬ 
ing to emphasize the fact that deeds, not words, 
show a person’s animus in any given transaction, 
cited to the jury the case of the prodigal, whose 
father divided his property between his two sons, 
and said, “ Go, work to-day in my vineyard.” One 
of them said, “ I go,” but didn’t; the other refused, 
and afterward repented and went. 

An unfounded notion has been wide-spread 
that the forbidden fruit in Paradise was the ap¬ 
ple (Genesis, ii. 16, 17; iii. 1, 6). Hence we have 
Adam's apple, a designation, both popular and 
scientific, of a projecting cartilage in the human 
neck, and especially the male neck, as if the pro¬ 
hibited morsel stuck there in the throat of our 
first parents. In anatomy this protuberance is 
known as pomum Adami, “ so called,” says Coo¬ 
per’s Medical Dictionary, “in consequence of a 
whimsical supposition that part of the forbidden 
apple which Adam ate stuck in the throat, and 


thus became the cause.” 
So, too, in the line, 
“Mala mali malo mala 
contulit omnia mundo,” 
exhibiting a play on the 
words mala, “ a cheek,” 
nudum, “an apple,” ma- 
lus, “ bad,” and malum, 
“evil.” “The cheek of 
an apple brought all mis¬ 
fortunes to the wretched 
world.” 

An instance is men¬ 
tioned of a man, whose 
recollections, especially 
after a public dinner, 
were apt to be some¬ 
what confused, who, on 
being asked for a toast 
at a political gather¬ 
ing, gave the following: 
“ Members of the Hart¬ 
ford Convention: may 
they all hang by the 
hair of the head, as did 
Saul of Tarsus!” 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory, 
in editing Robert Hall’s 
celebrated sermon on 
modern infidelity, gives 
the following prefatory 
note. It should be stated 
that Dr. Gregory acted 
as Mr. Hall’s amanuensis in writing out the dis¬ 
course, which had not been committed to paper 
before delivery. “ After the apostrqphe, ‘ Eternal 
God, on what are Thine enemies intent I what are 
those enterprises of guilt and horror that, for the 
safety of their performers, require to be enveloped 
in a darkness which the eye of Heaven must not 
penetrate !' he asked, ‘ Did I say penetrate. Sir, 
when I preathed it?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you think, 
Sir, I may venture to alter it ? For no man who 
considered the force of the English language 
would use a word of three syllables there but 
from absolute necessity.’ ‘ You are doubtless at 
liberty to alter it if you think well.’ ‘ Then be 
so good. Sir, as to take your pencil, and for pme- 
irate put pierce: pierce is the word. Sir, and the 
only word to be used there.’ ” 

“ Know thyself” is one of the most valuable 
utterances of the old ^omic philosophy, and it 
is worthy to be written in letters of gold over the 
temple door at Delphi, but does not happen to 
be found, as some have supposed, in either the 
Old or New Testament. Something more than a 
dozen years ago, Mr. Lamar, member of Congress 
from Mississippi, replying to Mr. Clark, of New 
York, said, in the House of Representatives, “ I 
would commend to my friend from New York 
that passage of the Bible, ‘ Know thyself.’ ” 

The Hon. Nathan Clifford (now a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court) was engaged, some 
years since, as counsel on a murder trial at Lewis¬ 
ton, Maine. In the course of an argument which 
he offered, Mr. Clifford, in order to clinch an im¬ 
probable hypothesis of his invention, remarked, 
with great solemnity and great emphasis, “ Secret 
things belong to God.” “At this point,” says the 
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Biddeford Journal^ “ the learned counsel laid 
down his brief, took off his spectacles, and, thrust¬ 
ing his hands into his pockets, observed to the 
court that he was indebted to Judge Rice for this 
thought, who, at the trial, reminded him that it 
was the language of Hon. Peleg Sprague in con¬ 
cluding his argument for Sager. Deeply impress¬ 
ed with its forcible language as well as with the 
originahty of the idea, he suspected it must have 
been borrowed by Mr. Spra^ie; and now, having 
devoted some time to the investigation, he was 
happy to state to the honorable court that he had 
traced the quotation to its source. By diligently 
searching the authorities, he had ascertained that 
the language was first used by ‘ my lord Hale^ in 
his pleas of the Crown,’ referring to the volume 
and page. This was too much for the County 
Attorney, Mr. Goddard, one of the opposing coun¬ 
sel, who interposed; ‘ Oh, Mr. Clifford, that is in 
the Bible; you will find it in Deuteronomy, chap¬ 
ter xxix., verse 29.’ ” 

The pulpit is in a great measure responsible 
for the loose and sometimes slovenly treatment 
of sacred language. Out of the 31,173 verses of 
the Bible, there are not more than one in five 
that a sermonizer will be likely ever to have oc¬ 
casion to use. Is it too much to require of him, 
that in citing these he should verify the passage ? 
Otherwise, why not admit, with quaint old Thom¬ 
as Fuller, “ Lord, I discover an arrant laziness in 
my soul.” 

A FRIEND in Monticello, Jones County, Iowa, 
contributes the following: “ This being Centennial 
year, I thought to contribute to the Drawer a lit¬ 
tle incident of the ‘lang syne’ of New York, in¬ 
tended for a joke, though a very tragic one. 
Just above the terminus 
of Twenty-eighth Street, 
forty years ago, was 
Kipp’s Point, on the 
East River, in^the rear 
of which ran Cornwal¬ 
lis’s trenches, in which, 
as a boy, I fished many 
a year. Fronting this 
creek stood the old stone 
Kipp mansion, possibly 
built by Jacobus Kipp, 
of Irving’s ‘ Knicker¬ 
bocker.’ On the gable 
end of this house was a 
face carved in stone, and 
underneath it the iron 
figures, 1679. When the 
British held New York, 

Major Andre was a fre¬ 
quent visitor to this 
Kipp mansion, and on 
very intimate and friend¬ 
ly terms with the family, 
especially with a young 
lady, Miss Polly Kipp. 

When about to leave 
for West Point, he call¬ 
ed to bid good-by, and 
on parting with Polly, 
shook hands, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Come now, Polly, 
we are old friends; kiss 
me good-by.’ She, in a 
half - joking way, re¬ 


pulsed him, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, you be hanged!’ 
and he left. In 1837 one of the sons of the 
Kipp family (about twenty-six years old) told me 
that he had this story from his aunt Polly’s own 
lips, and that she was deeply saddened when, on 
hearing of Andre’s fate shortly afterward, she 
recalled her words spoken in jest, ‘ Oh, you be 
hanged I’ ” 

The following is sent to us as a hitherto^ un¬ 
published anecdote of the late Nicholas Long- 
worth, the father of American Champagne mak¬ 
ers. He said it was a hard fate that all luxuries 
went to good people, and for the future he would 
look after the bad. An old Irishwoman, who was 
as bad as bad could be, heard this, and conclud¬ 
ing that Mr. Longworth was in the same category 
as herself, called upon him. 

“Well, my good woman, what can I do for 
you ?” 

“ But, plaise yer honor, I’m like yerself—one 
of the bad sort.” 

Mr. Longworth smiled, and again asked her 
what she would have. 

“Would yer honor be after givin’ me a sup of 
whiskey ?” Having swallowed it, she exclaimed, 
“ Och! I bless and thank yer honor, and when 
ye rache the wicked place, may I be the one to 
give ye the cup of cowld water!” 

Lettie was our “help” last summer in the coun¬ 
try—a good girl, but not very bright. In the busi¬ 
est part of the season she went “ a-visiting” her 
folks at Hope, notwithstanding an epidemic w'as 
prevalent there. On her return we asked how 
she enjoyed herself. She replied: “Never had 
such a nice time—never! Why, we had a funer- 
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al every day, and sometimes two. Hardly had 
time to eat and wash dishes!” 

On another occasion some city friends were 
visiting us. One of the ladies remained in the 
dining-room when Lettie sat down to her tea. 
Lettie commenced with sponge-cake, followed 
with pound-cake, and had nearly finished the 
fruit cake when the lady left. No sooner w'as 
she gone than Lettie exclaimed: 

“Well, I never was so glad to see any one’s 
bacfc.” 

“Why, Lettie?” 

“ Because I’m jist gouged with cake.” 

“ Why, then, didn’t you eat something else ?” 

“ Bo you think,” replied that child of nature, 
“ that I w'ould let them stuck-up city folks see 
me eat biscuit ? Not much!” 


A CORRESPONDENT, having seen in a previous 
number an allusion to “ The Owl and the Pussy- 
Cat,” one of Lear’s Nonsense Songs, desires us to 
reprint the rhymes. As other readers may not 
have seen them, we comply with his request. 
“ Jumblies,” alluded to in the same connection, 
will also be found in Lear’s book, which is pub¬ 
lished in this country by J. R. Osgood and Co. 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT. 

The owl and the pussy-cat went out to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 

They took some honey, and lots of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

The owl looked up to the moon above, 

And sang to his light guitar, 

“ O pussy, O pussy, O pussy, my love. 

What a beautiful pussy you are, you are !— 

What a beautiful pussy you are!” 

Pussy said to the owl, “You elegant fowl, 

How charmingly sweet you sing! 

Come, let us be married—too long we have tarried; 

But what shall we do for a ring?” 

So they sailed away for a year and a day. 

To the land where the bong-tree grows. 

And there in the wood a piggy-wig stood, 

With a ring in the end of his nose, his nose— 

A ring in the end of his nose. 

“ Bear pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?” Said the piggy, “I will;” 

So they took it away, and were married next day, 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined upon mince, and slices of quince. 

Which they ate with a runcible spoon. 

And hand in hand on the golden sand 
They danced by the light of the moon, the moon— 
They danced by the light of the moon. 


A Rochester correspondent, w^ho had read in 
the Drawer Mark Twain’s epitaph on the cook, 
is reminded of a conversation between himself 
and another gentleman on the Reformation, in 
which he (thq correspondent) chanced to repeat 
Martin Luther’s saying of himself, “ I am a most 
rare man.” The other man, with a twinkle in 
his eye, remarked, “ I grant you Luther in his 
day was a most rare man, but, as a good Catholic, 
I suppose I am bound to maintain that by this 
time he is well doney 


A MEMBER of that great and good body, the 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, sends us one. 

In a little village in Maine formerly lived a 
man whom nothing could surprise. Whenever 
any thing unusual occurred, he always put on a 
wise look, and said, “Well, I’ve been expecting 
that; I knew it would happen.” One evening, 
in the village grocery, a neighbor came in and 


said to him, “ Mr. H-, did you know a whale 

'was stuck under the bridge V” (The stream was 
so shallow that boys waded across.) 

Our friend raised his eyebrows and answered, 
“ Well, no, I didn’t know he had got here, but I 
heard there was one a-coming.” 


We wish to embalm, as it were, in the records 
of the Drawer two or three bright little things 
sent to the Tribune from London by “ John Paul” 
Webb. They are about the Queen’s stables, and 
her opening of Parliament. 

London, February 7. 

When a distinguished friend asked me if I would 
not like to visit “ the Koyal Mews” with him, I at once 
sent my dress-coat to be pressed and a pair of white 
kids to be cleaned, and bought a new red neck-tie be¬ 
sides, thinking a call was meant on the Marquis of 
Lome, who I knew had lately published a book of 
poems. 

Judge of my surprise, then, when our cab brought 
up at the back-doors of Buckingham, and a groom 
showed us into the stables. Luckily I had an oat 
book in my pocket, or the occasion would have found 
me unequipped. Le Roi sa ^Mews. Recollection of a 
play of that name came into my mind, and though 
there were no kings running about the yard, a rein or 
two was to be seen inside the stables. This made it 
easy to trace the connection, as it were—to see why 
they spell stables so qiieerly. La reine s’amuse. Isn’t 
that ’ere apparent—aito; yeux, indeed ? 

Though not often in an admitting mood, I will ad¬ 
mit, and without qualification, that the Queen’s mews 
lay over any mewses that I have ever before seen, not 
even excepting the Third Avenue mew of my own na¬ 
tive city. In number of horses the latter has the ad¬ 
vantage, perhapSj but when it comes to quality, candor 
compels the admission that her Majesty,leads. Nor on 
the score of number, either, are the royal mews to be 
sneezed at. Besides horses for her own use, the Queen 
has to keep a mount for equerries, exons, and other 
exigencies; so she has 160 in all.... 

“ There’s what we call a proper cobj’ said the groom, 
pointing to a good-looking hoi-se. When I asked if 
they called the horse so because he held corn nicely, 
he said, “Not at all,” and kindly went on to explain 
the various points which go to constitute propriety in 
a cob. 

Now it is the afternoon of to-morrow—February 8 
-j-and we are just home from seeing the Royal Proces¬ 
sion. (It was kind and thoughtful of her Majesty to 
thus open Parliament on Jonathan Edwards's birth¬ 
day ; else there would have been no fitting celebration 
of it).... 

We did not follow her Majesty qiiite into the House 
of Lords. Nor was it necessary. To see that we were 
out evidently pleased the Queen, for she bowed and 
smiled as she passed. And at Westminster Palace the 
Usher of the Black Rod (a black-bass rod is meant, 
I suppose), the Lord Privy Seal (originator of the 
phrase, Fiatjustitia ruat Sealum), and other high ofii- 
cials stood ready to receive her Majesty. It is ques¬ 
tionable if we were missed even, and in the procession 
which escorted the Queen through the doors I could 
have done but little. The Sword of State would have 
been too heavy for me. I might have earned the Cap 
of Maintenance, perhaps, but I could put nothing in, 
unfortunately. I’m too poor for that; it is quite as 
much as I can do to maintain my own family, and 
sometimes I wish I had a nation to help me do that! 


A CORRESPONDENT at South Pueblo, Colorado, 
sends the following: 

^ A short time ago I attended one of the ses¬ 
sions of the Convention now framing a Constitu¬ 
tion for the “ Centennial State,” Colorado. The 
question under debate was the formation of the 
Legislature. Several members desired to have the 
body very small, in order to save expense, and 
certainly laid themselves open to the charge of 
saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung. 
The debate had gone on for some time. Judge 
B-, somewhat tinctured wdth Grangerism, vig¬ 

orously supporting the motion. After he had 
shown the terrible drain the “ dear people” would 
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suffer by having a few more members, old Judge 

C-, from tlie mountains, slowly rose, and after 

disclaiming any intention of being personal, said: 
“ Mr. Chairman, there are some people. Sir,, so 
mean, so tenacious, that. Sir, they would squeeze 
the eagle on an old-fashioned ten-cent piece until 
the claws of the proud bird stuck through on 
to the other side, and involuntarily scratched the 
face of the Goddess of Liberty.” 

The proposed measure was lost. 


It occurred in Bucyrus, Ohio. 

A certain trader had sold to a dealer, in Craw¬ 
ford County, a barrel of oil. When it reached 
the railroad station the buyer declined to receive 
it, for the reason that the cask was defective and 
much of the oil had leaked out. A suit at law 
followed, the defense being as above indicated. 
The defendant, to make his case doubly sure, 
called the drayman to testify. In answer to a 
question from counsel, the noble carter replied, 
“ I examined the barrel as a specialUy^ and found 
U leaked unanwvousP 
Verdict for deft. 


Rev. Dr. W-, of Philadelphia, has a little 

daughter about ten years of age, who partakes 
largely of her father’s humor and aptness of rep¬ 
artee. The other day the doctor overheard her 
in an adjoining room tell her mother that her lips 
were chapped. As soon as she made her appear¬ 
ance, her father said to her, jokingly, “ What is 
this I hear. Miss Bell ? Chap^ on your lips! I 
am amazed. Pray, miss, what chap has been on 
your lips ?” 

Looking up archly, with eyes beaming with 
fun, she instantly replied, “ Jack Frod 


A FRIEND of the Drawer, at Dayton, Ohio, sends 
us the following reminiscence: 

In conversation with one of our venerable cit¬ 
izens the other day, whose title to being a pioneer 
none in this region will dispute, he related this 
incident in the life of the late C. L. Vallandi- 
gham. “Val” was, when quite a young man, a 
member of the Ohio Legislature, and ambitious 
to show off his accomplishments. One day he 
concluded one of his speeches with quite a lengthy 
Latin quotation. After he had taken his seat, a 
portly member from Miami sedately arose, arrest¬ 
ed the attention of the Speaker, and proceeded to 
declaim a Wyandot Indian speech in the original 
tongue. At its conclusion he solemnly took his 
seat. All eyes were turned upon the member in 
wonder and amazement until he finished, then 
catching a glimpso of “ Val” frowning and show¬ 
ing his teeth, a roar of laughter fairly shook the 
house. It is safe to say, after that “ Val” wasted 
no more Latin quotations on that House. 


We are afraid that even our friends of the 
clergy are not unappreciative of the value of a 
title properly bestowed. We are quite sure that 
in England much weight is attached to it, judging 
by the following anecdote, which has just come 
to us from abroad: • 

A certain rural dean said to his bishop that he 
thought it rather hard, as the dean was entitled 
to be styled “ The Very Reverend,” and the arch¬ 
deacon “ The Venerable,” the rural dean—who 
had, as the bishop knew, very grave and respon¬ 
sible duties attaching to him—was merely “ The 


Reverend.” The prelate, reflecting for a moment 
with apparent seriousness, said he saw the griev¬ 
ance, but was at a loss for the remedy, unless 
styling the rural dean “ The Rather Reverend” 
might meet the difficulty. 

Speaking of church dignitaries, in that clever 
modern novel, The Bachelor of the Albany^ the 
wines proper to be set before high clerical people 
are described at a dinner given by that beau ideal 
of an English clergyman, the Dean of Ormond: 

“ As to Dr. Bedford himself, his radiance, his 
benevolence, his amenity, his fullness and fat¬ 
ness, are only to be illustrated by supposing that, 
by some marvelous alchemy, the spirit of good 
humor had been distilled, concentrated, and in¬ 
corporated into a folio body of divinity. Tlie 
dean had brought forth from his cellar, for the 
occasion, his oldest and finest Avines: his very rev- 
erend^port^ his right reverend claret^ his episcopal 
Champagne^ his archiepvscopal BurgundyT 

The fluid suitable for Reverends and Rather 
Reverends is not mentioned. Perhaps beer or 
sherry. 


A FRIEND at Richmond, Kentucky, sends us a 
little Avitticism of the late William P. Hockaday, 
one of the clever men of the class of 1846, at 
Centre College, Kentucky. He said, on one occa¬ 
sion, “ I ahvays kncAv I had an ear for music, but, 
for the life of me, I could never tell Avhich one 
it is.” 

The manner in which the man of property in 
St. Louis, Missouri, deviseth his estate may be in¬ 
ferred from the following will, Avhich Avas recent¬ 
ly admitted to probate in that city. It is copied 
verbatim from the record: 

South St. Louis Fehy 9/7* 1876 

the last will & AA'ords of John Cushing are slie says 
John Avhat are you going to doe about this place he 
says i leave all to your manigement she says the chill- 
dren may be quarling about it afterwards he says they 
Avill have nothing to doe about it all is in your hands 
you may doe as you plase. 

his 

John x Cushing. 

mark. 

Wittness Timothy J. Collins, 

his 

Patrick X Barrett, 

mark. 

her 

Mrs. X Murphy. 

mark. 


Of the late Bishop of Lonsdale, who Avas some¬ 
thing of a wit, the folloAving anecdote is told: 

A blustering man in a railAvay carriage said, “ I 
should like to meet the Bishop of Lonsdale; I’d 
put a question to him that Avould puzzle him.” 

“ Very well,” said a voice out o^ another cor¬ 
ner ; “ then noAV is your time, for I am the bishop.” 

The man was rather startled, but presently re¬ 
covered, and said, “Well, my lord, can you tell 
me the Avay to heaven ?” 

“Nothing is easier,” said the bishop: “you 
have only to turn to the right, and go straight- 
foi’Avard.” 


Take them for all in all (not for “ ’alf and ’alf,” 
as an English Avag sadly spoke of a defunct pub¬ 
lican), we doubt if any great judicial body in our 
day, at home or abroad, contains so many capital 
raconteurs as the present Supreme Court of the 
United States. Among these Judge David Davis 
is by no means the least. Not long since, at In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana, Avhich is within his circuit, a 
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She. “ Akmand, you have keen absent for three evenings. Has your 

LOVE COOLED SO SOON? 


lawyer named Ketchum was ready when his case 
was called, but his opponent was absent, and had 
sent word that he couldn’t anave for an hour or 
two. Ketchum insisted upon proceeding at once. 
The judge remonstrated in behalf of the absent 
lawyer, but to no purpose. “Well,” said he, 
finally, “ if you insist upon going on, Mr. Ketch¬ 
um, you have, of course, the technical right to do 
so; but if I were you, I wouldn’t urge the matter. 
Over at Springfield, the other day, there was just 
such a case, and the lawyer would insist upon 
going on with the trial; and so I had to look 
after the interests of the other party myself— 
and, do you know, curiously enough, Mr. Ketch¬ 
um, we beat him 1” It is needless to add that 
Mr. Ketchum concluded to wait. 

Another anecdote is of a farmer who had fall¬ 
en into bad habits and bad courses, and was con¬ 
victed before him of having counterfeit United 
States notes in his possession with intent to pass 
them. The judge called him up, and, before sen¬ 
tencing him, asked if he had arranged his affairs 
in anticipation of his enforced absence. The 
culprit replied that conviction was a surprise to 
him, and nothing was in order, but that he could 
settle his business in about ten days. As the 
cruninal could find no one to go on his bail-bond, 
the judge allowed him to depart on his own re- 
cognizaiice^ much to the amusement of the law¬ 


yers in the court, who laugh¬ 
ed at the idea of the man 
being fool enough to come 
back again ; but Mr. Davis 
insisted that the fellow had 
not “taken to the tall tim¬ 
ber.” His knowledge of 
human nature was justi¬ 
fied, for at the appointed 
time the farmer returned, 
like Kegulus, and the judge 
sentenced him to the peni¬ 
tentiary. 

Frequently the penalties 
attached to violation of the 
revenue laws are too se¬ 
vere, considering the fact 
that they may be ignorant¬ 
ly and innocently broken. 
In such a case, when the 
least term of imprisonment 
allowable by statute was 
one year in the peniten¬ 
tiary, Judge Davis sent the 
prisoner thirty days to the 
county jail, with the remark 
that nobody would mind 
whether he neglected the 
law except the prisoner, and 
he would hardly venture to 
complain about it. 

Still another anecdote is 
related, describing a court 
scene in Lidianapolis, Judge 
Davis presiding, with his 
coat off, a cigar in his 
mouth, and his feet up on a 
table, and Senator M‘Donald 
arguing the cause with a ci¬ 
gar in his mouth and his feet 
up on the other side of the 
table. Both parties, how¬ 
ever, assert that court was 
adjourned at the time, and that they were merely 
continuing the discussion of the question for their 
own private satisfaction. 

A GENTLEMAN living in a small town in West¬ 
ern New York kept a country store for a year or 
two, and gave it up in disgust. A friend inquired 
why he had quit the business, and was answered, 
“ I couldn’t stand it to lie for sixpence^ and then 
charge it.” 

Rather good, this toast, given at an agricul¬ 
tural dinner: “ The'game of fortune 1—shuffle the 
cards as you will, spades must win.” 

Senator W -, of-, built a fine residence 

last summer. While the w’orkmen, under the 
Senator’s direction, were filling up a low place in 
the grounds near the house, the Senator was ask¬ 
ed by an acquaintance who was looking on, 
“ Where will you get dirt enough to fill that hole 
with V” 

To which the Senator replied, “ When I get out 
of dirt I will throw in some of these diggers, and 
fill up with them.” 

One of the “ diggers,” whose memory no doubt 
went back to last election day, promptly respond¬ 
ed with, “ Yis, an’ jist afore next eleeshun time 
you’ll be ’round diggin’ us out agin.” 












































